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SOME HINTS FOR A LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY. 
By ns Grace tat ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBUAY, 


INCE Arthur Penrhyn Stanley’s death 
J many notices of him have becn pub- 
Yighed. We have had a charming account of 
his early home tife and training, and two able 


reviews of his Iast book. From acioes the using fo1 God's glory, abd in 
@ most eloquent | those gifts of intellec 
le ‘stowed on him. Hiaplace asa guide of otbers 


Atlantic there had! game 
tribute of affection add regarti, ancl the simy 
French narrative of pastor K. Fontanés 
fought to place the Dean of Westminster 
before us, and leave cach reader to form his 
‘own judgment on the remarkable picture. 

If in some quarters there has been mani- 
fested a desire to appropriate Dean Stanley 
as the representative of the opinions of the 
writers who have undertaken his eulogy, this 
is scarcely to be wondered at: though pro- 
bably no man was ever more difficult to refer 
to any particular school, . 

We are sure sooner or later td have a 
full biograpt of this remarkable man ; and, 
if worthy of its subject, a most important 
work it will be, But a long titne may elayse 
bofore its ample materials can be arranged 
and elaborated. His oldest fliends may well: 
be gone before that time. Meanwhile, a! 

ip of more than five-andfoity years 

Say excuse this attempt to add the following 

i tketch to what has aheady been 

fr ished, in the hope that it will teach some 

portant lessons to those who seck to be led 
by Stanley's cxample, yi 

‘He ought not, if be ia viewed t, to be 
Jooked upon as the founder or 


of any 
exact school of thought, He Tike ‘upholds 
earnest Christian map, twe ong aioe evel 


XK] , 


before kink, from which his whole writing and 
action flowedg~he desired intensely, first of all 
‘olives blenseless oj seeanly to do to others 
as much good as posse in eration, by 

ist’s cause, 
which had been be- 


is to be found in the ein which he fulfilled 
these tro. of his being, according to 
hus own ehavacter, Perhaps no true 
believer in Christianity proposing to himself 
these noble purposes was ever more abhorrent 
of all dogmatism, Absorbed as be was in 
the great objects of this lifc, it was not the 
habit of his intellect to formulate opinions; 
hence he was liable to be misunderstood, 
and his reticence on matters of doctrine 
puzzled at times even his best friends. Of 
course, it is nagpral 10 classify him as a Broad 
Churchman ; tah before any one undertakes 
to write his life, it is desirable to form 
a clemp; ofdicys position with 
reference te; iat school, and also distinctly to 
eee at that achool, as it exists in- 
Sngland, is. If it is taken to 

who are neither Calvinisty, 

.. Saderdotalists, and if the sole 

. Joa t its members is a 
common protest 4 st these extremes, it 
will, of course, consist of such heterogeneous 
elements that it can have no consistency, and 
very many of those who belong to it will 
have no standing place in a Church which 
certain positive statements of doc- 
trine. The schoo! of thought now repre- 
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sented by the true Broad Church party of 
the Church of England cartics us to 
Chillingworth and the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and Bumet, who, with all his faults 
of political intrigue, was an earnest believer 
in the great fundamental Christian doctrines, 
and was famous for his powerful inculca- 
tion of them in the addresses, to hear 
which, tradition says, the people of Salisbury 
flocked to his private chapel. His love and 
admiration for Leighton (whom he classed 
in the same school with himself) makes a 
marked distinction between Burnet,asa mem- 
ber of the early latitudinarian school, and the 
Professors of a mere cold, undoctrinal jatitu- 
dinarianism. This school in its origin cer- 
tainly never substituted outward obedience 
to the rules of Christian morality for an 
appreciation of the fundamental Christian 
doctrines which embody the principles upon 
which Christian practice rests. 

Ifa union in a professed adhesion to the 
practical precepts of Christianity took the 
place of a deep conviction of Christian 

loctrine in many of our eighteenth-century 
divines, this arose from the general colduess 
in ruatters of religious fecling which had at 
that time overspread all schools of Christian 
thought, The true Broad Churchman in the 
Church of England is not a man who depre- 
ciates Christian doctrine, but one who insists | 
that the doctrine to which he adheres shalt 
be really Christian, i. such as was really, 
taught by Christ and Uis apostles, not the 
aftergrowth of a later and deteriorating age. 
Hence his standard of doctrine is found in 
Holy Scripture, and the earliest crecds re- 
flecting Scripture, notin the metaphysical dis 
tinctions and argumentative subtleties and 
dogmatic judgments of Fathers or of Church 
Assemblies, based upon no certain warrant 
of Scripture, He holds that the Cospel is 
very simple ; that it can be gathered in its 
essential features by the least instructed from 
the plain statements of Holy Writ; that 
there the great central truths on which the 
soul lives are written as with a sunbeam; 
and he looks with sorrow on the contentions 
about names rather than things which make 
up sa large a portion of so-called theciogical 
controversy. Henceheis very tolerantof diver- 
sities of opinion in all who have not so adul- 
terated the simple Gospel of Christ, as to look 
upon those who do not accept their peculiar 
shibboleths as thereby debarred from partici 
pation in the blessings to secure which Christ 
died. Against limitations of the Gospel mes- 
sage, and anathemasarising therefrom, heis not 
tolerant; but he strives to embrace as 





all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity; he seeks not to be intolerant of sny, 
though they may be intolerant of him, and 
he discriminates as far as he can between the 
true simple faith of his antagonists and their 
unauthorised additions, He believes, too, 
that in the formularies of the Church of 
England, reasonably interpreted, he finds a 
closer adherence to the primitive Gospel than 
in those of any other Gharch, 

Néw, itis generally said that Arthur Stanley 
was the leader of Broad Churchmen of 
this age. He certainly was far the most 
eminent of those who professed what are 
commonly called Broad Church opinions in 
the Church of England. But the question 
may fairly be raised how far his want of 
sympathy with distinct doctrinal statements 
made his position unlike that of the early Lati- 
tudinarian divines. In order to answer this 
question it is necessary to look carefully to 
certain peculiarities of his mind, and of the 
position in which, as years went on, he felt 


himself placed, 
Of his deep sympathy with Dr. Arnold's 
teaching there can be no doubt. To him, 


through the biography, is owing the won- 
derful infuence which Amold’s views of 
Christianity have over the world, 
Doth in Great Britain and in America, and 
no one can fairly study the character of Dr, 
jee Sed own bed 2 hes 2 = 
biography without acknowledging that he 
clung, a5 for his life, 1o the fundamental 
Christian doctrines; that his belief in them 
leavened all his actions, and supplied the 
major premiss of all his reasonings on reli- 
gious and moral questions. To the fact of 
Stanley's sympathy with the teaching of his 
master must be added the delight which he 
took in simple hymns of a Scriptural character. 
The walls of his wife’s bedroom when sick- 
ness forbade her to leave it, and she was not 
capable from weakness of holding a book in 
her hands, were covered with those simple 
Scottish hymns and fragments of psalms which 
she had learnt from her childhood, and which 
his love placed within her sight that she 
might at all moments of weakness enjoy their 
consolation. It was only a few days ago that 
a lady whom I had not supposex| to have any 
acquaintance with him, tuld me with emotion 
how, when her own mind had been troubled 
some years ago with doubts respecting the 
central Gospel truth of the Resurrection, she 
bad recourse to him as a stranger, and had 
her doubts removed, her faith strengthened, 
and her heart comforted. ‘ 

‘How was it, then, that this feature of his 
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character was 20 little understood? In 
the first place, he was naturally reticent 
on what are commonly called “' religious ex- 
petiences.” From hereditary connection he 
was ht up in an atmosphere uns i 
to any exhibition of religious feeling. He 
never bad of a parish, and, 


had little practical knowledge of the impossi- 
bility of winning access to the uninstructed 
conscience without direct appeals to religious 
feeling, fhough no man was more tender- 
hearted than he. 

Again, the historical element in 


his in 
character was so predot it 
the delineation of the outward-exhibition of 
man’s life, and of the scenes in which it was 
lived, left comparatively little room for any 
deep probing of the secret motives of religious 
feeling on which the whole outward mani- 
festation of life is based. 

‘Again, he was almost morbidly alive to the 
uncharitableness of many who make much of 
religious feeling and strict dogmatic state- 
ments, and are deficient in the long-suffering 
tolerance of Christian charity. Hence-he 
became almost bigoted against bigotry and 
intolerant of intolerance. When he saw any 
one whom he thought to be a good man 
harshly treated on account of a supposed 
want of religious feeling or strict orthodoxy, 
he threw himself with a chivalrous disdain of 
consequences, and at limes even ap over- 
looking of facts, into the defence of the weak. 
Yt was like Frederick Maurice losing his 
character by the defence of Kingsley, and 
living to be himself defended by the friend 
whom he had rescued. If he did not extend 
this intolerance to sacerdotalists when they 
were evil-spoken of, it was because he had 
persuaded himself that no degree of tolerance 
for them would ever make them tolerant of 
others, and perhaps he occasionally failed to 
separate his estimate of the man from his 
horror of the intolerant doctrine which the 
Man maintained. There sprang up in him, 
especially in his latter years, a forced deter- 





mination to treat all unorthodox people as, By: 


if they agreed in the main, and really un- 
consciously maintained orthodox opinions, 
Notable examples of this weakness arc to be 
found, especially in bis lately published 
volume essays, in which Renan 
Matthew Amold find themselves strangely 
side by side with Pusey and Keble. He 
was indeed in this respect 40 regardless of 
the opinions of ordinary men, that it is no 
wonderhe incurred agreat amount of obloquy, 
and was looked upon with much suspicion. 
No one ever knew him personally without 


loving him, {f his Catholicity was in excess, 
it was based upon the Christian love which 
springs from a charitable spirit. He certainly 
embraced within the linuts of his Church 
sympathies very one wip be believed tobe 
following in the steps ¢ Lord Jesus 
Christ. “It is impossible for any onc to eh 
tain that he ought to be classed with free- 
thinkers, who knows how many doubting 
‘souls he has comforted and supported in the 
time of their greatest trial, by that sure 
evidence of the pervading historical truth of 
the narratives both of the Old and New 


that Testament, which his Lectures on the Jewish 


Church and his Essays on the Apostolical 
Age, tightly understood, impart to every in- 
telligent reader. 

It certainly must be allowed that his posi- 
tion amongst Anglican divines is entitely 
unique. ‘The Church of England suffered 
grievous loss when he disappeared from 
amongst its chiel jo clergyman, perhaps, 
who ever lived exercised over the public at 
large, and especially the Ifterary and thought- 
ful portion of it, 60 fascinating an influence, 
‘The charm was a personal onc, whether 
diffusing its power his writings, or 
pis preaching, or his conversation, or his 

indly acts of friendship to rich and poor. 
His was the charm of a loving Christian 
nature, endowed with unrivalled intellectual 


energy of a very peculiar kind; a master— 
above all other eo —in that vivid historic 
power, both of speech and writing, which, 





more perhaps than any other gift, irresistibly 
attracts both the unlearned anu the refined. 
I proceed to note some further reminis- 
cences which may help us better to 
understand and profit by this simple, yet 
complicated character. Arthur Stanley cer- 
tainly showed all through his life a marked 
respect for those who wore older than him- 
self, or whose position entitled them to be 
treated with respect, In this he was very 
unlike theself-confident assertorsof independ- 
ence so common in the ninetcenth century. 
nature he was truly modest, and all through 
his life az far from self-assertion os any man 
who ever lived. When I first remember him 
taking his place in society, he spoke little, 
and seemed much more ready to listen to 


and others than to be heard himself. It was not 


till as years advanced, and he found himself 
carried by the force of his ability into a posi- 
tion of commanding influence wherever he 
went, that he gave vent to that lively and 
instructive flow of anecdote which made his 
conversation, perhaps, the most instructive, 
and certainly the mostinteresting, of any of his 
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contemporaties. IwellrememberStanley’sfirst to the enchantment of every old historical 
coming to Balliol toreside, afterhe and James scene reproduced, have yielded to the pre- 
Lonsdale had won the two scholarships of the vailing spell, It was a time when Newman 
year—he from Rugby, Lonsdale from Eton, reigned supreme in the ministry, and capti- 
The reputation he brought with him, and the vated the most promising of its youth by the 
proofs he gave of a knowledge far beyond his freshness of his persuasive fancies, clothed in 
years, soon convinced me, when I became the purest and most forcible style of writing 
tutor in his second or third year, that except and of speech. The very appearance of the 
in the philosophy of Aristotle, there was man had in it something to attract and sub- 
not much that he had to lean from me. jugate, and seemed to carry his admirers 
W. G, Ward, the author of “The Ideat of | back to the ages in which his spirit lived, 
Christian Church,” had been clected a Fellow and which'he sought torcproduce in a modern 
of Balliol with me. When Stanley first world. Very few eacaped the fascination of 
arrived Ward was a devoted disciple of Dr, that powerful personality, which, for good or 
‘Amolil, ready to push every one of his theories for evil, certainly altered the character and 
with remorseless logic to any conclusion, history of the English Church for many 
however startling, and it soon appeared that Dr. Jeune, the late Bishop of Peter- 
he startled himself, and like many others dorough, ‘a man as little likely as any one 
since, was ready to make a sudden bound to be influenced by it, uscd to say that no 
from limitless speculation to the narrowest man was safe from Newmanism, as it was 
bonds of ecclesiastical authority. Fortunately then called, till he had had it; and when 





he did not convince Stanley, who was thrown 
greatly into his intimacy, either of the accu- 
racy of his sceptita! inferences or of the 
priety of applying the antidote by which 

¢ Sought Lo neutralise their effect. It used 
to be said that Ward’s logic was irresistible 


questioned as to how he himself had not 
been subjugated by the prevailing epidemic, 


be that he only escaped by 
having been absent in America during those 
dangerous years. 


Tt is remarkable that these powerful in- 


if he only bad a fact as the foundation on fluences altogether failed to attract Stanley, 
which to construct his argument, Thishabit Indeed in later years the remembrance of 
of mind led him, through exaggeration of the them, and of what he had gone through in con- 
force of isolated statements, and a total nection with them, seemed to have left some’ 
neglect of other statements by which they bitterness of feeling, which made him scarcely 
had to be balanced, to hurry to conclusions just in his estimate of the great man who 
which became altogether false from having was the centre and mainspring of this move- 
‘been based only on a half truth, He had ment. His own early training in a Whig 
fallen, about this time, under the marvellous household, in which liberalism was the very 
fascination of John Henry Newman’s preach- breath of the whole family; his connection 
ing and personal intercourse, and the new from his boyhood with all that waa eminent 
apostle soon displaced the old. Newman in in the liberal camp in politics; the far deeper 
his “ Apologia” has certainly intimated that influence of the great religious liberal chief 
the terror of that period of his life was that to whom he owed his intellectual training ; 
liberalism of which he considered Amold as something also in his own nature abhorrent 
the personification, and from which he looked from the then fashionable “doctrine of re- 
for nothing but ruin to the political, social, serve” which draws an unfair distinction 
and religious life of the nation. Ward wasa between esoteric and exoteric teaching—all 
man of too honest, vigorous, and enlarged a these combined to secure him. Like all good 
mind to give himself up entirely to the new Oxford men, he loved Oxford intensely,and as 
bondage in which for a time he had found years went on he looked back with much 
refuge, and, unless I am much mistaken, his sorrow to the days of Newman's influence, 
subsequent career in the Roman Catholic; before he joined the Church of Rome. He 
Chinch, to which before many years he con- could not but deplore that Arnold’s sudden 
formed, has not been without its troubles to} death had frustrated the hopes which sprang 
those who naturally sought to restrain his pon Lord Melbourne's selection of him for 
vigorous and somewhat eccentric spirit. Professorship of History, and that not 

It might naturally have been expected’ Arnold's but Newman's influence had domi- 
that Stanley, subjected to an influence so’ nated amongst the Oxford residents, He felt 
Potent as Ward’s, would, from the vein of; that thus the prevailing religion of the place 
poetry in his nature, from his love for all and the reforming spirit of the age had been 
that is picturesque, aswell as his susceptibility’ brought into sharp antagonism, instead of 
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being united as they might have been by the 
ascendancy of a Liberal Christian school of 
thought, He felt that the religious party in 
‘power cared little at that time for the prac- 
tical improvements for which the most 
eminent sons of the University had long 
sighed. He (elt therefore that he 
University reform was sure to drift, os it has 
drifted, more into the secularchanned ; he knew 
jndeed that nothing could be more alien to the 
theories and wishes of his great master, and 
therefore, though he more or less cast in his 
lot with the tendency which had become 
inevitable, he could not, I think, altogether 
repress that soreness, which the thought of 
the far better things that might under happicr 
auspices have been achieved, brovght ever 
present to him. 

Yet it was not till later in his life that this 
feeling develaped, I remember well that when 
he returned from his first great tour and found 
the University in a ferment from the Protest 
of the Four Tutors against the publication of 
‘Tract XC., he could scarcely forgive me for 
having taken part in this measure, which by 
calling attention to the insidious progress of 
the new or revived old opinions, and the 
lengths to which they were being carried, 
seemed to him to restrain that liberty of 

it, which it was, if I may venture to say 
20, his weakness to reverence with 2 love 
almost greater than his love of truth itself. 
But this kindly feeling towards the profes- 
fors of ultra sacerdotal opinions within the 
Church of England did not last long. It 
seems to have becn based chiefly on personal 
friendship far Ward, and was in after years 
rudely dispersed, if not at an earlier period, 
at last by the efforts, so long successful, of 
Dr, Pusey and his friends to withhold 
from Mr. Jowett, on account of his theological 
opinions, the salary which was reckoned due 
to his professorship of Greek. ‘The impres- 
sion, ‘ey or wrongly, deepened lually 
in Stanley’s mind, that the system of the Ox- 
ford school, as it was then called, contained 
within it the elements of a persecuting spirit, 


and that if predominant it would recognise 
or even tolerate no form of Christianity bat 
its own. 

It had been of the very essence of Amold’s 
system to foster a wide-extending bond of 
Christian union embracing the whole nation. 
His well-known repugnance to the admission 
of the Jews into Parliament was accounted 
for by his strong feclings in this direction; 
and when long after his death it seemed a 
simple matter of the highest expediency, if 
not of justice, to admit to civil privileges the 
harmless professors of the faith of the Old 
‘Testament on account of their great stake in 
the country and their known tendency to 
range themselves on the side of morality, law, 
and order,—those who followed Arnoldstilldid 
not abandon the theory that the institutions of 
the country ought to be stamped by the profes- 
sion of Christianity, if England was to continue 
a Christian nation. Hence they all desired 
that a Christian character should be im- 
pressed on the whole national life, and they 
looked with great suspicion on every sec- 
tanan theory, under whatever name it might 
disguise itself, which taught that a sharp 
distmction could be drawn between the 
Church of Christ and the State, and that the 
State, either in promoting education or in 
the discharge of any of its other important 
functions, could safely be allowed to drift 
into mere secularism, while the Church repré- 
senting Christianity complacently contracted 
its operations and was content to abandon its 
national character, 

I eamestly desire that these peculiarities of 
feeling and sentiment to which I have so im- 
perfecily drawn attention should be estimated 
In every judgment of my friend and in every 
attempt to set forth the lessons of his life. 
He must live in the annals of the English 
Chuich amongst its brightest omaments. His 
character, though so marvellous in its sim- 
plicity, is, like his position amongst hia con- 
temporaries, not easy to understand, To 
those who read them aright they will teach 
ever fresh lessons of far-reaching influence, 
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“And when be came to himself, br said, Mow: 

‘eegugh and to spare, and £ 
"HERE are two tests to which we have the 
right to submit every religion, There 
ate two questions which we have the right, and 
which it is our duty, to put to every one who 


ised servants of my father’s bare bread 


‘peish with hunger! Sr. Lunk, 24. 375 


claima to come to us as a teacher from God. 
And these two questions are, first, ‘ What 
have you to tell us concerning the nature 
of God?” and, secondly, “What have you 
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to tell us concerning the nature of man?" 
We have the right, and it is our duty, to pat 
these questions, because religion is the science 
of the relations between God and man. 
Every religion, therefore, properly so called, 
aims at giving us some information concern- 
ing these relations, and concerning the duties 
which arise out of them. It follows from this 
that every religion necessarily and primarily 
‘bases itself on certain facts, or 

in the nature of God and in the nature of 
man, which must create and condition these 
relations and duties. What God is or may 
be to us,and what we are or may be to 
Him, necessarily arise out of what God is 
in Himself, and what we are in ourselves. 
Every religion, therefore, must necessarily have 
its idea or theory concerning God, and its 
idea or theory concerning man. ‘And we 
have a right to ask every religious teacher 
for these theories we hear him 
speak of the relations and duties arisi 
out of them; and by the truth or fals 

of these theories a a rest a he has 
to say must judged, so far, at least, 
as this, that if he tell us anything con- 
cerning God, or concerning man, which 
demonstrably false, which our reason or our 
conscience rejects, we must reject him, It 
is not that we may do so, or that we ought 
to do so, but that we are so constituted 
happily so constituied—that we simply 
cannot accept his teaching. We have the 
right, then, as I have stated, to say to every 
teacher of religion: “ What have you to tell 
us of these two great questions? Rehearse 
for us the articles of your belief concerning 
God and concerning man.” And of these 
two tests it is quite clear which is the sim- 
pler and the surer one, Obviously the 
second, We know the nature of man, or 
think we do. Of the Divine nature we are 
necessarily and naturally in comparative 
ignorance. We do know something of 
human life and of its conditions, and there- 
fore he who tells us that concerning man’s 
nature which we know to be untrue has lost 
his claim upon our attention when he 

on to tell us something concerning God. If 
he has told us earthly things which we simply 
cannot believe, how can we believe when he 
goes on to tell us of heavenly things? Con- 
victed of falschood, or of absurdity, as regards 
the visible, he can have no trustworthy mes- 
sage for us concerning the invisible. 

Now it is to this test that I to 
submit that religion in which we Christians 
profess to believe. Let us consider in the 
light of this test—as regards its theory of 


humanity—the religion of the Bible. There 
is a theory concerning man’s nature and con- 
dition on which the whole of this book, and all 
it professes to teach us, is based. We ask 
you to consider whether this theory ap- 
proves itself to you as truc; and we proposc 
further to contrast it with certain other 
theories that we are asked to accept instead 
of it, And we do so with this desire and 
hope, that—although on the one’ hand, if 
the be demonstrably false, we cannot 
accept it—yct on the other hand, if it seem 
truce to our nature; if there be in its ac- 
count of us that which commends itself to 
our very invermost being; if, when the 
teacher speaks, the very flesh and heart 
within us cry out, “I know that to be 
true ;” if this revelation, or this professed 
revelation, thus find us at depths of our 
nature, to which none other can reach, then 
we may be the more willing to listen to the 
teacher os he tells us of things that we 
have not seen—of the Divine nature that 
we cannot of ourselves comprehend, of 
the relations between it and us, of the 
duties, hopes, fears, promises, and helps of 
the future—the vast and infinite future— 
that lies, in all its varied relations, between 
humanity and God, To all these thin, 
we shall be the more prepared to give Need, 
because of the revealing and verifying light 
that his teaching will have shed upon a 
nature that we do know, and that to some 

we do undetstand. 

us then define, in the first place, 
what is the test to which we propose to 
submit the Buble theory of humanity, I 
propose to bring it to the test of one ade 
mitted and notorious fact in the nature 
and condition of man, and to see how it 
explains that fact, and how it proposes to 
deal with it, And the fact is that deserived 
in the words I have prefixed to this paper 
—namely, the admitted and notorious one of 
the exceptional unhappiness of man. Our 
Jord in this parable of the Prodigal Son con- 
fronts Himself with this fact, as evety teacher 
of a gospel, or good news, must do if he is to 
win the attention of mankind, The hero of 
this story, the prodigal son, is, as you sue, 
a suffercr, but he : more than that—he 
is an eptional sufferer. Ali the other 
creatures dese7ibed in the parable—the 
lower servants of the Father's house—“ have 
bread and to spare :” he alone suffers hung. 
And, more than this, he is a suBhgely excEp- 
tional sufferer, for he who suffers is iain iy 
superior to those who are happy. They are 
but the hired servants in the house, and he 
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the son—tised above them all in nearness unhappy than all the rest? Man seems to 
to the Father and Ruler of the great house- pay the price of his rank and standing in the 
hold—he alone is perishing with hunger, household of the universe by this, that 
1s this a rue description then of humanity? he is capable of an infinity of a,onies. He 
Ja it true that man is unhappy, and that yields for all his greatness a tux of misery 
he is exceptionally so? That man is un- that all the others are exempt from. This, 
happy we do know; that at least is a too, is an admitted fact. And yet this is 
fact in all human experience. All our not all, We might be told, and ‘aly told, 
own knowledge, all that we know of the ex- that this, after all, is but the working out of that 
perience of others, all human literature are great law which goveins all creation—that 
full even to triteness of the commonplace of the susceptibility to pleasure must always be 
human unhappiness, ‘The poet, the philo- purchased by a corresponding susceptibility 
sopher, the moralist, the satirist treat it in to pain, that you cannot have the high sensi- 
different ways, but they all acknowledge it. bility which gives delight without at the same 
‘The sadness, ‘the sorrowfulness, the weari- time being liable to the exquisite suffering that 
ness, the littleness of life force themselves arises from the disturbance of this, And 50 it 
upon the knowledge of all. Men may laugh may be said that if man is at times the most un- 
at this sad life of ours as they doin one mood, happy, he is at times the most happy creature 
‘or weep over it as they do in another mood; in creation, and that a happy man is, at any 
they may madden over it aa they pore upon rate, infnitely happier than a happy brute, 
the mystery of human misery, but the con- This is true ; and yet what a strange, what a 
fession of all alike, at some time or other of sad out-look this gives us for that progress of 
their life, is one and the same: “ Man that is our race of which we hear so much in our 
born of woman hath but a short time to live, day! Isit then true that man’s infinite progress 
and is full of miscay.” ‘This, at least, is an to perfection must still be infinite progress 
accepted and notorious fact in our nature towards pain? Is it true that in the distant 
and history, but there is more in it than ages, as man advances still further and further 
this, Man is not only unhappy, but he is to the very glory and perfectness of his 
unquestionably the most unhappy creature | being, he .must advance still more and 
in creation, By contrast with him all other) more to keener agonics of martyrdom? Ia 
creatures may be said to be happy. Nuy,, the crown of completeness that science bas 
are they not actually so? Is not the lie) to offer to humanity so largely and so ne- 
of the Tower animals one of almost pure ; cessarily a crown of thorns? ‘This is not a 
physical enjoyment? The mere joy of life, | happy prospect ; this is not altogether a gos- 
the happiness of existence that we see and pel for humanily. 
envy in the little child, and which the httle But this is not all; this is not the 
one luses as it grows up to boyhood and strangest part of the mystery of human 
to manhood—how strongly marked it is in unhappiness. The stranyest thing con- 
the animal creation! ‘Their lives are un- nected with the unhappiness of man ts this: 
vexed by care, untroubled by anxicty, that he differs from ali other creatures that 
unhauntedl by the fear of death. “They | we know of in this respect, that he is often 
see a happy youth, and their old «ge is, unhappy ducctly in proportion to the de- 
beautiful and free” In the whole of their] gree and extent to which he obeys his own 
joyous existence they have perhaps but the | nature. Consider this for a moment. All 
one single pang of terror or of pain that, animals that we know of, save man, seem 
ends it, Hut man is an exception to all|to be subject to this twofold law. Each 
these. How comes it, that as you ascend creature has, orf the one hand, its instincts, its 
from one rank to another through ail the desucs, its appetites; and, on the other hand, 
oiders of animal existence, by slow and in the climate or element in which it exists 
regular and uniform progression—how is it there are corresponding objects of gratifica- 
that whén you come to man, the outcome tion for these. Given the concurrence of these 
of the ages—man, the perfection of all these two ; given the appetite that craves, and the 
calstences, each ig in its progress, object which satisfies that appetite, avd the 
each in ite tam as it grew ap and pissed animal is perlectly happy in itself, and needs 
away contributing something to the scale no more. It bas “ the portion of gouds that 
of creation, and so passing on into some- falleth to it,” and it desires nothing further. 
thing higher—how is it thut when you Now, rise from the animal to the man; 
reach the crown and glory of all creatiun poss, as we are told nature hus passed, by 
you come to something infinitely more slight and imperceptible gradations, from the 














lowest to the highest stage of animal exist- 
ence-—to the human, in which there is but a 
slight anatomical difference of structure be- 
tween the anthropoid creature and the man— 
and then you come to the strange fact that 
this law is altogether reversed. You come 
to a creature who is often eminently unhappy 
just because he bas obeyed the strongest im- 
pulses, enjoyed the gratification of the most 
powerful instincts of his being, He suffers 
from two different causes, which are mighty 
factora in the pain of suffering humanity. 
‘One is the pain of satiety, and the other the 
pain of remorse. Give the man ail the portic 
of goods that gan fail to him, or that in his 
wildest dreams of covetousness and ambition 
he can desire for himself; give him health, 
wealth, strength, keen intellect, vivid imagi- 
nation, gratified ambition ; give him all these 
and heap them on him in an overflowing 
abundance of wealth, until he revel in the ful- 
‘ness of his enjoyment of them ; and if human 
history and buiman experience tell us any- 
thing they tel! us this: that when he has 
enjoyed these to the very full, and just be- 
cause he has so enjoyed them, there begi 
to be felt a famine in his pleasures, 
comes the weariness of satiety into his heart 
and soul. The eye is not satisfied with all 
its seeing, nor the ear with all its hearing ; 
and worn, blaséd, exhausted by the pursuit 
of pleasure, which still something in him 
compels him to pursue, the man wearies 
at last of his very life. He finds that, 
somehow or other, there seems to be still 
some end of his being beyond possession 
and enjoyment which he cannot attain unto ; 
that, somehow or other, his life dots not 
consist in the abundance of the things that 
he possesses. How is this? Why is this? 
Flow is it that you find an animal—when 
you come to man—that the more its in- 
stincts are gratified, the more it often 
becomes unhappy? 

Mark now the other source of human 
pain and sorrow. It is remorse, How 
does it come to pass, that when man obeys 
the strongest impulses and instincts of his 
nature he is not, like other animals, there- 
fore happy, but therefore miserable? How 
is it that when he does this, he does not, as 
we are told all other animals before him did, 
rise a step in the scale of creation, but that 
he sinks and knows he has sunk and fallen 
back towards the brute? What is the reason 
that when a man has yiekled himself to 
some one or other of the strong inherent 
inatincts or passions of his nature, there so 
often wakes up in him a feeling of shame 
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and remorse? Why is uw that he is 
baunted by the furies of an accusing con- 
science? It is a strange fact, when you 
consider it in the dry light of acience, that 
when an animal, because he is an animal, 
does that which is natural, he becomes un- 
happy. Test this by a single instance. 
Take a case in which you see some stronger 
human animal dealing with a weaker one. 
Take the case in which you see some strong 
and savage man, who has just savagely 
stamped out the life from the weaker crea- 
ture whom he once vowed to cherish and 
protect. The strong animal stands beside 
the weaker, a triumphant illustration of 
the law of the survival of the fittest. The 
human herd has just been weeded of one of 
its weaker elements, as happens in herds of 
other animals, by a useful violence, Why is 
it that such deed of violence fills you with 
indignation, and that you proceed to rebuke 
that man, and to charge him with having 
broken law?‘ What law?” he may ask yous 
“the law of society, the law that you have 
made for your convenience and your protec- 
tion against my strength,—what other law?” 


ere“ The Jaw of your nature,” you will tell him, 


“What law, and what nature? My nature f 
Why what I have done is natural, or else E 
could not have done it, It was because my 
nature moved me to do this that I have done 
it; why do you tell me then that it is un- 
natural? You appeal to my conscience. 
My conscience has proved itself feebler than 
the passion which has overmastered it, In 
the name of science, then, in the name of 
purely materialistic science, which knows of 
nothing but force, I maintain and plead thet 
this force in me which you call conscience, 
has not the right to rule, has not the scien~ 
tific right to command, It has proved itself 
the weaker element in my nature by the very 
fet that it has given way. Why, then, am E 
to mutilate once of may being at the bid- 
ding of another? How do you know that F 
am not the new type of future humanity, 
stronger and fiercer thon yourself, and there- 
fore all the more likely to survive you? True, 
I am in the minority just now, and so has 
ever been the type of the new creature, in 
the first exercise of its new and nascent 

What is there in me that you can 
point out to me, and say by virtue of this 
fact in my nature that I am doing what 
ig unnatural and wrong? You might as 
well blame the balance because it inclines 
to the heaviest weight, or the chain be- 
cause it snaps at its weakest point.” Such 
is the unanswerable plea of the natural man 
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who is obeying his nature; and yet githough 
that plea is scientifically unanswerable, there 
is that within him which is answering him all 
the while, fiuiully and intermittently, it may 
be, in proportion to the strength of those 
instincts and passions to which he naturally 
gives way, but never, perhaps, entirely 
Silenced. ‘ There is a voice within him which 
pleading weakly at some tines, 
at others, tells him that what he is doing is 
evil, unnatural, deadly even to his own 
nature; the voice of conscience will sting 
him with remorse, and haunt him with 
the shame of memory; will plead as some 
discrowned and dethroned monarch pleads 
in vain, for his legitimate rule against his 
revolted subjects, And the man will feel 
this, and he will know too that it is no 
use to feel it, that he cannot bring all 
parts of his nature into subjection to that 
which claims to rule the rest. He will tell 
you, “I am unhappy because of this very 
disturbanec and contest ir my nature between. 
the law which claims to be supreme and fails 
to prove ita supremacy, and the appetites 
that are ever proving their right to rule by 
the very fact that they dethrone my better 
nature and rule me. ‘Ob, wretched man 
that I am, who will deliver me from the lav 
in my members’ that has subdued and con- 
quered the better law in my mind, and that is 
bringing me into captivity to what I feel and 
know to be the law of sin and death?” 
‘This is the misery of man, this is the strange, 
exceptional misery of man. 

And now with this fact we confront the 
teachers of the new gospel for humanity, 
the gospel of materialism, the gospel which 
weighs, and measures, and calculates the 
forces of matter, and tells us that these are all, 
We confront them—those who maintain that 
we are merely the orderly and the necessary 
product of laws that rule all matter—we 
confront them with these facts ; we say, ex- 
pas to us, if you can, the strange difference 

etween this human animal and all other 
animals with which you are acquainted. 
Tell us what is wrong with this machine, 
which should be the very perfection of all 
tnachines ; tell us why its movements are so 
incalculable, so erratic, so violent at times, 
and so self-destructive, Can you explain to 
us this strange disorder and contest between 
its constituent elements and forces; can you 
lay your hand on this or that part of it, and 
say, bere is the evil, and not there? Orcan 
you, at least, however ignorantly, try to 
amend it: can you put to rights your machine, 
if you cannot explain it? Can you make it 


keep temperate time and measure, and do 
that work in the world which you believe, but 
which you have no scientific reason for 
believing, that it was meant and designed to 
do? If you cannot do this—and at any 
rate you have never yet attempted to do it~ 
if you cannot do this, then stand aside for a 
moment or two, while we tell you something 


ly about it. Hear what we have to say, we 


belicvers in the supernatural, we obsolete 
theologians: listen for a moment or two 
to our theory, on which we try to account 
for these facts: listen to us while we tell 
you what we at least try to do with this 
machine. The Bible theory conceming 
man is not one of continued and unin- 
terrupted progress, though it is a theory of 
progress, It isa theory of interrupted pro- 
gress. The Bible history of man is, 
that he is not his true self, that he is a 
creature not in his proper and true element. 
What the Bible tells us concerning man is 
this, that he differs from all other creatures 
in the universe, not in fine and imperceptible 
degrees, but in kind ; not in anatomical differ- 
ences of structare merely, but in this essentiat 
difference, that the God who made him— 
wl it were by an instant act of creation, 
or by an infinitely protracted creative act of 
evolution—in the hour when He ; proauead 
him on the earth, fashioned him in His image, 
and gave him as he did so that mystery of 
mysteries, a spiritual nature, with a and 
self-determining will. It tells us further that 
the nature of that spiritual part of maanis such 
that only in communion with and obedience to 
the Spirit which made it, can it find its true 
happiness; that the only place where mano 
can be happy, if he can find it, if he can 
attain to it, is the Father's home. It tells us 
more. It tells us that the curse and the 

is ization of this nature of man have 
been, that in the exercise of this strange and 
mysterious spiritual power of free will with 
which he was gifted, he has wandered away 
from the Father's home, and claimed 
selfish and solitary y pomesion ‘of the goods 
the Father lavished upon him; it tells us 
that the origin of all human sin and sorrow 
has been this, that man has said, “Give 
‘me the portion of goods that falleth to me,” 
—give me the wealth of the imagination, 
the treasures of the affection, the strength 
of the intellect,—give me all that distin 
guishes and glorifies me as & man, and let 
me carry all these away into the far country 
of selfish possession and enjoyment without 
God. The Bible reveals to us that all man’s 
misery is the result of this vain effort on the 
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part of man to da, in this world of God, 
without the God who made him; that all the 
immense ennui of life, all that wretchedness 
of satiety that makes man from time to time, 
and now more than ever, ask—'Is life 
worth the living ?” is but the sublime discon- 
tent of the soul that was made to rest in 
God and cannot find its rest in anything 
Jess than God: the soul that was made to 
find its pence and enjoyment, its life and 
sustenance in the infinite, and cannot satisfy 
itself in the finite. This is the Bible cx- 
planation of the satiety and of the remorse 
of man whenever the lower part of his nature 
conquers the higher. 

And one thing more that revelation tells 
him. Itassures him of that of which no scien- 
tific or anatomical analysis of his nature, no 
merely human logy, can everassure him, 
that the voice within him which claims 2 sove- 
reignty over all his being is the voice ofa right- 
ful sovereign ; that the warning of conscience 
is nothing less than the echo of the law of 
God; that the claim of this discrowned 
and dethroned monarch to rule is a rightfut 
claim ; although it lost the power to enforce it 


when the spirit of man revolted against its happit 


Maker, and lost thereby its command over 
its own lower vassals, the appetites which 
tise in Perpetual rebellion and strife against it ; 
but that this is still the rightful monarch, and 
that the misery of his soul comes from the 
tevolt of his nature; that heis nota true man 


when he is miserable ; that itis because he is _perfe 


not living in his true element that he is un- 
happy. It reveals to him more than this, It 
tells him, what revelation alone can tell 
him, that there is a remedy for his unhappi- 
ness, “Rise up and go to thy Father!” ‘The 
far country in which thou art dwelling must 
ever be swept again and again by periodic 
famine, as the sou! in thee, the immortal soul, 
fails to find its life, its sustenance, there. The 
swine-husks of sensual pleasure were made 
for lower animals in creation, they were not 
made for thee, Come to thyself; return 
to thy better and sancer self, go to thy 
Father, and there find the rest, there find 
the peace, there find the harmony and 
the reunion of all thy being; there gain the 
power to make thyself a true and perfect 
man; there become in very deed what thou 
wast made to be, the very crown and per- 
fection of all created beings, because thou 
shalt bave regained the Jost likeness of the 
perfect Creator. 

Now, we are notafraid to contrast these two 
philosophies, theory for theory, idea for idea. 


Weare not ashamed to say—we unhesitatingly | those who suffer from physical 
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do sy—that ours includes all the facts of the 
case, and gives at least 2 consistent account 
and hypothesis for those facts; and that the 
other does not. But is that ail we have to 
say? Are these but theories against theo- 
ries? Are we but opposing a dream with 2 
dream when we sct the idea of the scientist 
against the idea of the religionist? Not 
so, Ours is an historical religion. It 
‘bases itscll upon one life in the past, it is 
ever renewing and revealing itself in many 
lives ever since that life was lived on 
earth, It bases itself on the life of One 
who all through His existence, as far as we 
can know it—and the story of His life, if 
we accept it as true at all, reveals to us the 
very innermost workings and thoughts of 
His soul and heart — was a perfect man 
whose nature was unstained by impurity, un- 
vexed by seasual or evil impulse; a lile that 
‘was passed in entire and complete obedience 
to the will of the Father. His was a soul 
that never knew the hunger of the exiled 
and rebellious son, because it was ever “meat 
and drink to Him to do His Father's will ;” 
‘He who gives us this picture of human un- 
iness, as consisting in the wandering 





from the Father's home, was Himself the 
perfectly obedient Son But that is not alt. 
‘That life which He lived, that lile of peifect 
obedience,—to which all its sorrow caine 
from without, and only came from the 
fact that all around Him were not as He, 
fectly obedient to his Father's will — 
that life, He tells us, Le can supcrnatually 
vive to us, “I am come that ye might 
htave,"—not merely knowledge of your lost 
condition, which any moralist may give you; 
not meicly statements respecling your nature, 
which any philosopher may try to give you, 

but “hte,” new life. “Iam come that ye 
might have hfe, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” And He who promises us this re- 
stored, this undying te, and who promises 
it to us as a supernatural gift, what attesta- 
tion does He give us of His claim to 


bestow it? He gives us not mercly the 
miracle of His own existence, which might 
be a soli and exceptional onc, bul the 


miracles of His healing and restoring within 
the domain of the natural life of men. Te 
tells us, “You who might otherwise believe 
that you are the slaves of physical law, and 
who vainly struggle to free yoursclves 
from the overmastering tyranny of your own 
‘natures, contemplate what I have done in the 
region of the natural, and leam to trust me, 
as you behold how, when men bring to me 
disease and 
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agony, I heal them with a touch. Look at 
me, those of you who are vexed with storms 
in your own souls, and see how, witha word, 
T have stilled the storms of external nature. 
Look at me, you who feel the utter helpless- 
ness of your resistance against all evil, you 
who fcel yourselves as in some hideous death 
in life, swathed in the terrible habits that 
bind you, the very grave-clothes of corrup- 
tion and of sin. Look at me, as you ste 
my meeting with that young man carried to 
the grave, before his mother—mourning as 
mothers have mourned over young men dead 
in trespasses and sins,—listen lo me as I say, 
* Young man, arise,’ and as you listen to that 
voice, and 2§ you know that it is the voice 
that has stilled the storm and waked the dead, 
learn to trust in one who tells you, ‘I have 
power to still the storm in your heart, to heal 
the diseases of your moral nature, to raise 
you from the grave of sin and death.’ ” 

And in the last place we have this fact 
to allege, that all along the history of the 
Divine society which He came on earth 
to found, we have instances of this restor- 
ing and healing power, We do not say 
it were unjust and untrue to say——that 
all Christians have been moral and able to 
subdue their nature, It would be equally 
unjust and untrue to say that all materialist 
have been immorat men, and have yiekled 
to their lower nature ; but what we do say is 
this, that all along the history of Christianity, 
where the word and the name of Christ are 
preached, we do meet with what is no- 
where else to be seen, the miracle of re- 
generation and conversion, We do find that 
men rise up suddenly and go to the honse 
of their Father, and that they declare that 
they have there received 2 strength and a 
blessing which they never knew before, All 
down the ages,— ringing clear and distinct 
above all the cries of human strife and 
sin and misery,—there come to us the litany 
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of the penitent, the joyful hymns of the re- 
conciled. We hear and we sce—thank God 
that we can see—how drunkards suddenly 
become sober, outcasts chaste, profligates 
pure, chorls loving and bountiful ; and we sec 
that this is attributed by each, and all, to the 
fact, that they had heard a voice that bid 
them rise and go to the Father, that they 
had obeyed it and had been healed. Yes, 
men may mock at all this; they may tell us 
that the “Father's house” is all a dream, 
that the Father has no existence; but the 
robe and the ring with which the returning 
prodigals are clothed and adomed are facts 
they cannot deny. The comely robe of 
righteousness that is seen to cover some 
sinful soul, the jewelled gifts of grace that 
are suddenly scen adoring it, these are 
facts, patent and visible, and it is not 
scientific, it is not philosophic, to ignore 
such facts in the history of human life, We 
repeat it then, that our theory, the 
theory,—the Bible theory of the fail, the 
restoration, the deliverance of man,—is the 
‘one which best accords with the facts of man’s 
nature, of Christian experience, and of human. 
life, And if this be so, may we not respect 
fully ask of modern science not too hastily 
to reject a philosophy of humanity so mani- 
festly superior to any it has yet devised solely 
Decause it implies the “ unscientific idea of a 
God?” May we not even express, in our 
turn, our doubts as te those scientific denials 
of a God which invariably imply such in- 
sufficient and unscientific ideas of man? 
May we not, in spite of these denials, still 
dare to trust the best instincts of our nature, 
the deepest longings of our hearts, as they 
echo within us the invitation of the gospel 
to try the great experiment as to the being of 
a God which every man may make for him- 
self who will arise and go 10 his Father? 
None ever made that experiment and failed 
to reach the Father’s home. 


BALLOCIIMYLE. 
By ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 


A SWEET love-song, whose early touch— 
Ere yet the master-hand grew strong 
To,strike the chords that felt at such 
The wondrous magic of his song— 


‘Was with me, speaking 


soft and sweet 


From leatcid tre, and from the smile 
Of halfhid flowers among 
"That summer night in Ballocheiyle. 
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The Ayr was hush'd from bank to bank ; 
Its murmur, coming through the trees, 
‘Was as of fairies when they prank 
‘Their moonlight revels o'er the leas, 
Tt mingled with the tender tone 
Of lover's earnest plea and wile, 
As I stood listening all alone, 
‘That summer night in Ballochmyle, 


‘There was no breath of wind to stir 
"The grass that grew beside my feet, 
But silent as @ worshipper, 
When thought and silence are most sweet, 
I stood : I felt my heart grow warm 
With that soft dew of unshed tears 
That comes, when, as bencath a charm, 
‘We slip back into vanish'd years. 


The spot was fair, but fairer stilt 
In that high light which falls from song- 
So fair that, ling to its will, 
I only did this gentle wrong— 
T pluck’d some grass, a token meet, 
‘To take with me. No idle toil! 
Since it perchance had kiss'd the feet 
Of her, the “lass o' Ballochmyle.” 


The night came on, and in the sky, 
A little space of which was seen 
Between the trees, upon the eye 
‘One star shone out with wondrous sheen, 
It wore the tender look of love, 
As if some link to me unknown 
Had bound it to this spot, and strove 
‘To make this haunted place its own. 


Sweet dream | for here love's very soul 
‘Might dwelt, and feel no taint of earth, 
But wander to its passionate goal, 
Or dream, and, dreaming, grow to Lirth, 
Here might his feet for ever stay, 
And here his heart for cver drcam, 
Without one wish to roam or stray 
Beyond the music of the stream. 


The moon rose up, and all at once 
From leafy branch and trembling grass 
A munnur, like 2 sweet response, 
Came forth, and sweet to hear it was, 
And with that murmur came the light, 
‘That flung o’er all 2 tender smile; 
And deepened still the fairy sight 5 
‘That held me bound in Ballochmyle, 


But is there not 2 sofler gleam, 
Which is not of the moon, that lies 
On grassy bank and wood and stream, 
And touching makes them sanctities—- 
A light that, shining far apart, 
Is only for the inner eye, 
‘That sees the glory of that art 
Which speaks in burning melody ? 


Hush! do I wake or dream? for lo} 
A spirit wandera up the glen, 
And as he comes a deeper glow 
Bathes all that lies within his ken. 
He moves as in some mood of thought, 
‘And in the glory which he throws 
Around him his dark eye has caught 
"That phrenzy which the poet knows, 


He leans against a trec, he turns. 
His eye upon the shining stream, 
And in its burning depths there yearns 
The first sunrise of passion’s dream, 
Where have I seen that swarthy face 
Which now is radiant with the light 
Of that high look that wears no trace 
Of earth or death to mortal sight ? 


Lo! yet another spirit comes 
With lighter foot and fairer face, 
Each leaf in murmurous music hums 
As on she moves with pensive pace. 
The Ayr grows hush’d, and will not speak, 
And only one sweet breath of vind 
Kisses the roses on her check, 
‘And sways the grass that throbs behind. 


She pauses, slowly turns her eye 
On him, the poet spitit, bent 
In half-adoring ecstasy, 
AS to some angel heaven sent. 
‘Then with a low yet tender sigh 
She beckons him: they both pass on, 
And all the light grows dim, and I 
Am left in Ballochmyle aloue, 


Lwake up, Am I still beneath 
‘The spell of all that early tone, 

Whose music, like the spring's sweet breath, 
‘Hath niade this fairy spot its own? 

‘The star shines through the open space, 
‘The moonlight quivers all around, 

And lays sweet hands of tender grace 
‘Upon this consecrated ground. 
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‘Oh, carly love-song haunting yet 
Phe spot where the ummortel trod, 
‘And breathing, where his feet were set, 
‘The music of the singing god 
‘Oh, maud for or young ae who, 
When caught and held by magic song 
Can feel the years that bear from view = 
"The common lot that plods along? 
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Ah me! we pass, But through this wuod 
‘Our swarthy singer still will roam, 

And muse in high poetre mood 
Apart from all the years to come 

While she, hs sister spint, strong 
In her unfading beauty’s smile, 

Will move throughout the land of song, 
he bonnie lass 0° Ballochmyle " 





1 Loat on the Bf axe 


WINTER LIFE 


IN HOLLAND. 


Drion with Pen and Pencil 
By. R T PRITCHLIT 


“THE Foghsh ide of perfect winter life 
38 that of a Dutchman and his family in 
ther native land, from the end of autumn 
until the fowers burst mn early sprmg, with 
the pnmroscs, violets, and wood imemoncs 
Stretching their nechs to welcome the first 
rays of the vernal sun, and viens with cach 
other in freshness and simple bauty. One 
November trme tsparticulasly fresh in my onn 
memory, 1n Guelderland, at the ] 00 ata per 

fect little mn—hkind hostess, every detail pu 

fect in its way throughout the menage. ‘Lbere 
seemed much pleasure mn store for us on the 


next day Lis will be understood when the 
progrimme 1s known. It was nothing more 
or less than a day's shooting in th. Royal 
Woods, wath the certainty of getting a buch , 
and this in Holland isa creat thing Ima 
ine then the anuety to know the state of 
the weather and chances for the day After 
a grand night's rest and sound sleep, carly m 
the eventful morning, I sas called by the 
Dutch servant, in costume, shaking me, and 
Tepeating with great vest and thorough delight 
the followmg Imes — 
+ De Mlocwen oy & Gilat n? 
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“ Mynheer, get up, get up. 

“* De Bloamen du vwsoters hares, 
Weet U want di Rvemen staan” 
It was very kind of this innocent child of 
bucolic nature to be pleased with the grace- 
ful pattems and beautiful crystals which 
adomed the windows with sweeping lines and 
delicate curves, surpassing fens in clegance 
of grouping and variety of formation, To me 
all this joy and novelty was perfectrum ; and, 
hardly awake, the first thought burst upon 
me, “There's no buck" “Eheu fugaccs /" 
This might have been said of the bucks had 
they becn missed, but then the provoking 
thing was there exists a law in Holland (and 
@ very {air one tuo) that no one, not even 
the king himself, may shoot a buck when the 
snow js on the ground ; and this day snow 
was on the ground. “De Blocmen op de 
Glazen.” So no buck was killed, but the 
“yacht” postponed ; and the only consola- 
tion to be mentioned now is, that in this 
winter paper we can speak with confidence 
and practical knowledge of the winter tme 
in Holland. 

Skates and sledges and ice paraphernalia 
first demand ournotice, Before entering into 
details we would impress upon our readers 
that Holland is not in 2 chronic state of frost. 


Really the winters ate not so much more 
yevere than our own good average skating 
seasons ; although there is much in Dutch hfe 
that has conduced to impress the outside 
world with the idea that the Hollander 1s 
always on the ice, First and foremost, canals 
are everywhere ; and with so much waterway, 
dhrectly the means of communication become 
ee, the only thing for the inhabitants to do 
is to shate or sleigh, and thw ay a necessity 
apart from the pleasantness thereof. ‘in, 
Dutch painters have worked hatd, aud as 
delincators of home hfe they naturally se- 
lected subjects that were so characterstic. 
Even Wouverman managed to bring his 
favourite and ever-present white house in a 
‘winter scene of sledges on the ice. In this 
way the hard winters have been kept fresh 
in the memory, until at last it becomes an 
accepted idea’ that all winters are severe in 
Holland. One swallow does not make 2 
summei ; and because the crown is some- 
times seen on a royal head, on public occa- 
sions, it 18 not always worn in the private 
retired life, even of the palace, 

Let us now take the skat Two kinds 
of skates are used, each of distinctive charac- 
ter, but both intended for running—straight- 
ahead travelling—no nonsense of fancy nr 
ing, No; first and foremost rapid locomotion 
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‘on the principle inculcated by Euclid, that 
the nearest way from one place to another isa 
straight line drawn between those two points, 
‘The Friesland skate is very light indeed, and 
its iron very thin and narrow, not moch 
thicker than the back of the blade of 2 carv- 
ing-knife ; the wood is low on the blade and 
close to the ice, and carried up high in front 
on the prow of the blade, which terminates in 
a liutle brass acorn; the blade touches the ice 
all along the length of the foot. The way 
in which Dutch skates are fixed on to the 
boots is likely to take the English skater by 
surprise, particularly when it is impressed 
upon him that to tie them on as loosely as 
possible is the greatest clesideratum in the 
country. Small line or rope, or stout string 
is genetally used, and not straps; these 
would be too firm, and 1 think our friends in 


Aru sland Skate. 


‘south Holland Skate, 


Beverland might be inclined to look upon 
them as * foppish.” This, then, is the Fries- 
land skate, “Now let us take the South- 
Holland form, ‘Thisis not so much a running 
form, but is more especially adapted for what 
is called the Dutch roll. In this South Hol- 
laucl form the iron is slightly curved, like an 
English skate, immediately under the foot; 
its principal characteristic is the very long 
sweep of the iron forward in front, The 
fastening is rather firmer, but the same in 
action as the other. 

In England it is delightful to stay at some 
country house, and, rising early, find a bright 
winter moming. As we look out over the long 
stoping lawn, we bope that the lake will bear; 
and if so, what a treat it will be; how we 
shall enjoy a good long day! With what 
zest sos one welcome the first turn over the 
clear, block ite, transparent as plat SS, 
beniling down in a long sweep, see the 
green weeds temporarily encased below! 








With what glce do we pass the hours in this 
sequestered spot! In Holland the fun of 
winter life takes other fonns; and winter 
facilitates Incomotion, as the highways of 
summer available for trek-schuits become 
the best thoroughfares for those who skate, 
In this way, directly the ice bears, visits 
are made and distances travelled which 
cannot be done in summer; and, instead 
of going round and round as we do here 
on 2 small confined space, the Dutch 
make up 2 party and pay a visit to some 
neighbouring town or village, A bright 
vweinter’s morning is always exhilarating, espe- 
cially to those whose red particles are doing 
their work satisfactorily; how much more 
sq when cheerful company, free exercise, 
variety of character, constant change of 
scene all tend to mark the day as a red-letter 
one; and to crown all, comes the pleasant 
sensation of feeling deservedly tired, with 2 
night’s rest well carne. Should the frost be 
sufficiently severe, a river is most interesting, 
being ona large scale and partaking more 
of the character of a fair, which is the case, 
jor instance, on the Maas, at Rotterdam. 
‘This is very well pictured in some of the old 
Dutch engravings; one particularly gives an 
ndmirable idea of the whole thing, showing 
sledges, ice-boats, stalls, booths. Now, the 
freeaing of the Maas is most uncertain ; whilst 
other water are frozen hard, the Rotterdamers 
still remain land-bound. The Maas runs 
very strongly, and the difficulty is for the first 
coating of ice to form. When a severe frost 
catches the still high water during the night, 
then “ once begun, soon done,” and the crews, 
who tur into their berths at night, wake in 
the morning to find themselves frozen in. 
‘The canals naturally soon freeze over, and the 
trek-schuit traffic is supplanted by baggage- 
sledges, large and small. Near dwelling- 
houses are seen the litle box-sledges for the 
children. These are precisely the same as the 
seventecnth-century contrivances ; the chill 
site with just room for its ftet, and, with a 
stick in cach hand, pushes astern and pro- 
pels itself ahead. ‘I'he adult sledges are in 
some cases simply gorgeous, as the oppor 
tunity affords great latitude for form, great 
scope for variety of gear, harness, and trap- 
pings, They are generally rather of the 
swan outline, the “sleighers " sitting in the 
body, the driver perched at the hack, as on the 
tail, the sweepingvirons following the curve of 
the swan’s neck; over these run the reins. 
Onc horse generally constitutes the term, but 
in an old engraving three horses in single file 
are shown drawing a sledge de fuze, We 
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stood tae 


nave ‘ready contrasted the small sur sion of melancholy, for it 1 a sad one to 
face skiting in Enghnd with the oppor mounce the dcith of some one by saying 
tunities afforded in Holland for shating ex- “Mynheers compliments, and he is dead ’ 
<ursions Let us follow one of these latter Lins announcement 1» gunemily made to 
an good weather, good sputts—with 1 good some doren houses on cither side of that 
breikfist as 2 bass of opertion, wd ood whence the message is sent and where the 
wompiny We soon start off for little tome cxent ha occurnd [rovclling at goot 
15 taken totic on the sped one gcts over 
skates, indarehudly much round or 
under way and st rather ‘ice Such 
fleddown toournork changes of scene! 
before we meet peo- now tdebghtfal view 
pl commg im fiom of some old mull or 
the country Excry picturesque group— 
one seems to be on non some bright 
the ice Fven the combination of co 
© Annspruker’ — a Jour Sometimes 
functionary combmn there 15 the variety 
ing “ Undertaker and of coming upon @ 
Registrar of births, Patent angler What 
deaths, and mir weather for sucn 
riiges,’—with hnec sport or rather whit 
bucklis, shoes ard sport for such wea- 
buckles, and corkedl- ther' We must look 
hat, has taken to at him, he has cut 
his “ranncrs * No a hole in the ace, 
tice the strewmer ananged a scat with 
from his hat, that straw, and round the 
8 @ general signi) Dick rared a fort: 
that he os announce ficrtion to heep the 
ing the amival of wind off How 
some det “hittle onc of Lord bi 
stranger” If there be chos shooting 
no streamer then his screens would have 
mussion registers on comforted him! 
tus face an expres ‘Tee Asseprater ‘Then he has a“ vuur 
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stoot’ and ‘homfooitje,' and a braner 
by the sie with a kettle on Would 
Tone Wiltcn hase enjoyed this kind of 
spot? Hirdly Lo cnjoy winter wea 
ther, good wholesome cxcreise and strony 
cncilition of the blood are both require 1 

As om fiend the ‘piscator glacialis 
Percseres with his mission—I forgot to 
tnuntion thit he had not caught any 
thing—we contmuc our excursion, and 
soon get out mto the open Exelon, 

14 *nnounced 7 ‘Salahead! Look out 

And down she bears on us Let ws pull 
up while lt is im ie bout, and one 
of the fiatuics cf sec Mf, not only now 
Tut molden divs They must have boon 
yuy pxturesque ant quimt wrth thar 
carvings ind gilt and oi amented sterns 
—gay ind bedelel is the stem of 
an old yicht which nov » used % a 
crockery stole on 1 cin lat the Hage 
«tv hown an some of the pctutes of Dutch 
Vouiuty yuhts Note now how she 
glies with vhoht Lee Dutch aee-bo its 
ue red boits with runners out port and 
etubout 7 ruled to the Lect the steam 
isparforme Fv mens ot natonl rover the 
stun When the crptimy he ts ease th 
bort off or iow her oy into the wad he 
presser thisas ever into these tow aiw rl 
orlcen td inl 1 comeszound Loow My ry 
Ulely notice in the Mistration p14) that 
the mitt lans over ts of she fit the wind 


and 1 1 tout docs m the water, this sin 
tended ind vrovide f ter in the followings 
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the mast passes through + hole in the the art 
of dhe Lact ind 15 stepped in tle bottom 
of the buat Lhe hole in the thw ut bs one 
third Ju er than the druncter of the mist, 
and wlihever way the wind blows the 
nathan over ay the cul filly ins beth 
fancy aS aiuther an becping wath a qu int 
hha, th Dutch hue for imputig in 
atte il benl to ther pts and bowey nts. 
Ahey must be s¢¥ fond ¢f vind to make 
the Jf Joho m veda tu if at were 
owing | ard 

Another fiaure of ue hf — Crossing 
a Inge expan = t solitiry booth ts sen 
might in Ue truck w we approach at we 
find ity akin d of impromptu ‘ew uet 
ov refreshment booth, w uh a note. in 
Ti gel tas 


ILE MELA Ln KOVD JENIN EP 


‘Llus ts te fwounte beverage on these oc 
easions, and on ou was al we find 2 httle 
clasteroutsid,some ts ulin, thamsely cs of 
the mulation sery readly, some resting and 
some Isknm, (> the strains of 1 fildle 
and wintar which are plying inside—to 
diay customus, we amine, w thin the 
mage ancle, where the Cheete muh on 
Lovd jenevca will catch the olf tary 
orgins of the pisserby At 1 station | he 
this much inform tion can be ol tune | as 
to the state of the ce—ehethu then ue 
amy dingerous pls or luge ciichs 
Snoutd there be a bri erick unin ithe Lit 
ws expected that the fist ycison sein, tt 
wall inche ite st in some Wa} 

trom Rotterd im there 15 one fav ouite 
run Lhe eity of Goud, so famcd for the 
old stuined JJtsoin the cathedi vt vid more 
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gencially associated with the manufictue 
of Dutch pis is about fifteen miles 
from Rotter Amongst the vuicty 
of pipes made there 1s one called the 
wedding pipe, i 1s thee feet three inches 
long in the stem the bowl 15 ornamented 
with corts of atm» ~The Dutch mike fes 
trvals of the copper wedding the silver 
weddin, Ux golden wedding and the 
diamond weddin, On the occasion ci 
the copper wedding the stem ol the | :pe 1s. 
ornuncnted with copper Icaves tn ming all 
the way up the stem, ind at erch succes- 
sive fesinal the letvesare renewed record- 
ing to the date of the commemorition, 
which seldom passes the golden In Am 
sterd im I once sw adiamond kaved j ime 
which had been prepared for 1 scventy 
fifth wedding — Lhree score yetrs rnd tun 
of hippy mamed hic ay tmarvel indec? 
and fills to the lot of very tew an] this 
4% more noticable in a city so pungent 
m bid smells 15 Amsterdam un ioubte lly 
35 copcerilly about the month of Angust 
when the canals are what the ciltzens 
themselves describe as ‘ verschnkkelyh 
krachog' or “ternbly strong = After 


this description of ths wedding yipes 
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ches in stem: the reader cin amt inc 


and remembering, ther length—thnts me thit xt rc ques ool sol Uskitn to curry 
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one of these trajile thin.s fiom (oulr 
toh ttudam—sl apm, Onc of the cor 
rect things to do at Kotturd wn 14 to shale, 
to Gouda an! bums back + werlding pry 
unbroken and af cucumstinecs idimt of 
nM tale it 1s an offering to your fim ¢ 
Tifteen miles ind Lack 1s of course, no 
greit distance when we thmk of what fist 
skating unphes — The fastest sketimg done 
in this country is tbout one mile and 1 
half in five minutes tnd five seconds, good 
ice but J un assuncel by very competent 
pudges that 1 Diteslinde: outruns this, 
at not with 1 weddmg pipe in his 
hand 

We hwve now onc more character to 
mtroduce m this winter sketch It 45 the 
“clippermin,’ or watchman, with his 
hay weapon of alarm, 1 soit of thin, 
to fnghten bids rather than burgins 
He calls the hour of the mght 1nd the 
weather Aske! how lony he has becn 
clapperman he answers, Lhirty yeus ’ 
* And have you caught many thieves?” 
“Caught thieves! -my duty 1s only to 
fnghten them And thi he seums to 
have done effectually As he walks off 
he says good night anl f{vrewell, and 30 
must } 5 this 1 my list article on 
‘Holland at present 


CONCERNING TROUBLES TO COME. 
& Conssltory Essny. 


# I GOT aheavy blowon the head this mom- 
ing,” my triend Milverton said to me one 
day a good while ago. “It was a very heavy 
blow: and it was of such a kind that it 
occurred to me that it was a specimen of 2 
many which are likely to come to me 
at this age which I have reached. They 
will come at intervals, very knock-down 
Dlows, til at last I shall not be able to get 
up again, but must go down finally.” As 
Milverton said these words, he siniled. But 
it was a, smile which I do not like to see, In 
these latter days one knows the signs of a 
very sore heart, A great man once said in 
my hearing, concerning one much tried, 
“ He used to look wistfully at me, as if he 
wished to say something: tilt I could not 
Dear it." We, who are growing old, know 
the peculiar look. Probably such as look us 
in the face have seen it, sometimes. 
It was a heavy blow which had come to 
that wise and good man, It was not a 
Jhysical blow on the head, but a moral one. 
fot upon the literal skull, but upon that 
in us which we commonly call the Heart, the 
stroke had fallen. You know the experience, 
my reader in middle age: some younger 
readers know ittoo. At first, you are stunned. 
You can only bear, and Jook aboutyoublankly. 
‘Then consciousness grows vivid: and you 
are aware that all the naturc within you is 
jorrcd, and that all things outside you are 
somchow wrong, This may last a good 


while. One has known folk very fractious gone. 


and hasty-tempered under the experience. 
One has known folk very patient, subdued, 
and kind. Gradually the stricken mortal 
picks himself up, and tries to get away from 
his trouble into some sort of Retreat; com- 
monly that afforded by hard work, Mil- 
verton had his special fashion of getting 
away, He was a charming writer: the un- 
known friend and helper of many whom he 
had never seen, This blow on the head 
should be a subject to write about. He 
would describe his trouble: describe it in a 
veiled manner which did not tell too much : 
play with it: try to amile at it; tum it round 
and round til he got it in a point of view 
where it'did not look so ugly or so black. 
‘Thus he reached the hearts of very many, in 
like manner tried: thus he soothed and 
cheered them, some little, 

But that is not the point, just at present. 


‘The thing which impressed me, upon that 
departed day, was this: Itwas not that morn- 
ing’s blow, though it was a jarring and weighty 
blow, which frightened my dear friend: it 
was the prospect of others like it. It is 
commonly the Qut-look that breaks us down, 
Not but that the day has been which beat 
us into the very dust, God knows : very quiet 
and self-possessed people, of whom you 
would not think it, have burst out (though 
not in the hearing of human ears), “I can. 
not bear this; it will kill me!” You do not 
know what your composed acquaintances have 
gone through; what they have felt and said. 
Still let it be repeated, under all troulsles 
short of the very bitterest, it is the Outlook 
that beats us. It is not the Present, but the 
Future, that breaks us down. But I suppose 
that though we were told so long ago to 
“take no thought for the morrow,” and that 
“ sofficient unto the day is the evil thereof ;” 
we poor creatures, from the nervous school- 
boy up to the anxious statesman, are likely to 
endure, by anticipation, the cumulative evil of 
Many coming days. ‘The Race is changing, in 
lesser things, in the process of the ages; there 
can be no doubt of that at all. But at the 
core of humanity, there abides the capacity 
of fear for the future: and it appears as 
thongh it would not go. 

You know with what strange vividness 
there come back to us, sometimes, the little 
ways and the brief sayings of those who are 
There comes to me, in this instant, 
a street of shabby dwellings, an ugly and 
uninteresting street, leading from the centre 
of a great town towards one of its suburbs: 
and I hear the voice of one who is lost to us 
saying, quietly and sorrowfully, with a little 
change, words familiar to many: “The 
changes that are sure to come, I fear to 
see.” We were returning from church: 
where we had heard the lines quoted (as 
the author wrote them) in exactly the oppo- 
site sense. I have no doubt that next day, 
in the urgency of a very busy life, the goud 
man had utterly forgotten that he ever said 
soch a thing: but in the caprice of memory 
it remained with me. The fear was need- 
Jess. That brave heart need not lars pes 
sore, nor that sagacious head perplexed. He 
was taken away before the first shadow had 
fallen upon him of that which he feared. The 
changes will come, sure cnough, They are 
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not in the least degree what you are imagin= 
ing, my acute reader; and you could not 
guess them. But come when they may, he 
will not sce them, Sa much is sure, 

I believe that many people plod heavily 
though their daily work and worry: rise in 
the morning, go out to out-door occupation, 
sit down at ihcir writing-table at home, look 
at the faces of their chitdren, and even at the 
steaily-wetring belongings among which 
they live; feuing the changes which must 
come. Ant assuredly when you have topped 
the summit and have begun to go down- 
hill, this is many times so. Strength and 
spuit for work cannot Inst: the step cannot 
always be light and active as it would need 
to be if the. day’s task is to be done in the 
day: and the right Kand which has served 
you so faithfully through all these years, must 
stiffen, to say the least, I often remem- 
ber how the wife of one who did with his 
might what his hand found to do if ever 
mortal «lid so, told me of the awful day on 
which he pointed to that hard-wrought right 
hand and said, “It’s powerless.” He was 
but sixty. He said few words more: and 
betore sunset of that bright autumn day he 
was gone, I coukl casily frighten you, 
seader with gicy hair and with much depend 
ing on you: for I know the things of which 
Jam often afraid myself. But I am suc we 
ate wrong in being so much afiaid as we are: 
and what I dcsite in these pages is that we 
may cheer and help one another. And this 
is not to be done by bidding a man who 
dreads that a ghost is following him to 
whistle and look another way, Just the 
opposite of that, We shall not be cowed 
by undefined feats. We are not going to 
walk onward, hearing heavy footsteps behind 


us, and atraid to fouk round and see what is presel 


there, We do not pretend to be very brave. 
For that matter, all I know are arrant motat 
cowards. But we shall pluck up couraze 
enough to look in the face the things we 
fear: to scan them fiom head to foot: we 
must know the truth. The truth, at the very 
‘worst, is never so bad as the vague terror of 
what is coming, which embittcts the entire 
hfe of many anxious men and women. 


1 want to know, What exactly it is that we 
ure ail afiaid of: we who are growing old, 
who have grown old? 

T have a strong conviction that if we go 
right up to some very threatening Shapes, 
they may even melt into mist, and to 
have been nothing at all. Likewise, that 
certain Troubles which seem sure to come, 
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and which have weight and dimension, may 
be abated by taking their measure, and com- 
posedtly reckoning them up, ‘This is a world 
in which to actually count what appears a 
large number always greatly diminishes it: 
and in which to get a heavy mass into the 
scales and resolutely weigh it, does, if the 
weight be what is called Moral, almost in- 
variably bring down tons to pounds, ‘I'here 
are few things in this life which are properly 
to be called Intolerable. I never forget that 
there are some few which are all that. But, 
please God, such will not come to us com- 
monplace folk, living our quiet life. I cannot 
in any way understand or imagine how a 
Martyr bore the fires, Yet, in sober fact, 
where the supreme endurances have been 
appointed to poor human creatures, a strength 
and patience that were thousands of miles 
above incre humanity came from SoMEWnERE. 
And the reward was unutterable. The Noble 
Anmy of Sufferers stand apart, this would not 
worthy of them: the Best of the Church and 
the Race, 


What are we afraid of ? What are the 
‘Troubles to Come, which we fear to see? 

1 shall begin with a comprehensive trou- 
ble, incluling innumerable troubles, the 
anticipation ot which I know for certain 
fact to lie heavy on many aging men. But 
before naming that grave and latge trouble, 
I wish to say that 1 put aside from this 
chapter the little fears which are merely 
morbid: which you rise quite above when 
you get into good bodily health, and which 
you sink into when you are physically run 
down. I put these aside: though I know 
that they have their place in the mind of 
more than you would believe ; always latently 
nt to consciousness like the pain of a 
tooth thieatening to ache ; and somctimes 
(as through a sleepless night) coming down 
upon a poor soul very jarringly and heavily. 
To be maimed in a railway accident with its 
awful forces; to have your precious manu- 
scripts and other possessions burnt ; even to 
be bitten by a mad dog: of such things there 
ate human beings, still sane, who walk in con- 
tinual fear. And there is one ghastly terror, 
which I will not even name, which I 
to be present oftentimes in what may be 
called the second plane of many people’s 
thoughts, One of the greatest authors of 
this century lived under it, with little cease, 
You know, too, that very many, old and 
young, are in a tremour of apprehension 
daily when post-time is near, fearing the 
comung of bad news. There is just the one 
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way of successfully treating these painfu 
alarms, Keep yoursulf in good health of 
body and mind, ‘Then they will go, and 
you will smife at them, and wonder that you 
were so foolish, Zicy are on the border- 
Tan of proper unsoundness of mind, and 
they must be dealt with accordingly. Not 
that it is any special confort to classify them 
thus ; as though onc were putting them where 
we qurselves could not by possibility have 
anything to do with them. For even as a 
eumpetent authority will tell you there is not 
in this world a perlectly sound horse, so sure 
ta it that there 1s not in this world a perfectly 
sane mind. 

Dut the graveand much-including Trouble 
to Come, of which, as the years puss over, we 
tend to walk in fear, is that which may be 
called Breaking-Down. The cloud hangs over 
qwany, Here is a change which is indeed sure 
ty come: and the coming change casts its 
shadow before it. ‘I'o young tolk, it seems 
bu far away, that it need not be taken into 
wecyunt at all. But the day comes, when 
trying possibilities loom car, and cannot be 
put out of sight. Thuie are those, still 
vigorously doing their work, who anticipate 
may times the season when strength and 
heart inust fail: auticpate it vividly, and 
with sorrowful minuteness of detail. ‘They 
realise, too clearly, how things will be. ‘The 
work will be thee: it aught to be done: it 
used 19 be done, very thoroughly: but it 
cannot be done now: if done at all, very 
lamely and imperfectly. ‘There is 2 profes- 
sion, well known to ie, in which I have often 
seen, with a very sore licurt, how aging men, 
not now equal to their duty, still struggle to 
get through it, 1 have beheld their litle 
ways, not without a tear: yes, even in days 
when it was not a sympathetic tear, for not 
imagination itself could picture one’s young 
self as placed so, And there are walks in life, 
whercin divers mortifications come to finely- 
strung souls that feel them keenly, when 
nerve and strength are failing. For they are 
sometimes placed among coatse moitals, 
wholly without sympathy, who woult always 
explain the most devoted labours by saying 
“The man was paid for it;” and who were 
quite ready to tell an ok] man that he was 
“gait tailed.” ‘There are trangressions of 
which one is not ashamed : let me confess 
one, On a certain day, E was in the chamber 
called a Vestry, with o clergyman of four- 
score who bad just come from the pulpit, 
having preached. He had been a great 
preacher in his day: and even in their ashes 
there abode something of the ancient fires. 





Bat the grand voice of past years was gone, 
and the old energy of manne:. It was Nes 
pale cupy of what had used to be. Yet the 
venerable preacher was wellpleased with 
himself: and two younyer ones thanked him 

for his goud counsels, and spoke 
kindly of bis energetic tones. ‘Phere was an. 
official by, who listened impatently; and 
then added, “Oh no: ye shouldaa try to 
preuch noo: yesce ye're uncoly tailed.” He 
probably woukl have said move: but that 
‘one who was present strongly took hin by 
the shoulder, tured him round, and suid in 
his ear with inexmessible bitterness, “ You're 
a heartless fool!” ‘The mortal gazed blankly, 
but he was stricken dumb; and the individuat 
who thus frankly addressed him lived a hun- 
dred miles off, and did not care whether he 
was aggrieved or not. I am not supposing 
the sorrowful case in which food and rament 
are provided only while the old man can 
earn them: though such cases are. And I 
have known brutish persons who would! press 
the fact home to the quick of a nearly-broken 





‘There are those, not quite old, who have 
received a Warning. ‘They know that in the 
inachinery of physical hfe there is a sciew 
loose which cunnot be tightened : there 1s a 
jarring crank which you cannot get at to sct 
aight. ‘There 1s something which cannot 
always go on, The trouble, which must 
prevail at Tenxth, is growing. ‘I'hey see the 
way before them, very plamly: the way or 
pain, of depression, of incapacity tor work, of 
lack of sympathy and pauence in people 
round, who will wish one out of the fickl, to 
make roum for another. It is a tittle thing 
yet, you often think: but you know you are 
fighting a losing battle. It will grow strony 
you will get weaker, And it is a curious tact. 
and not quite a pleasant one, that even kind 
good men will laugh at an aged pilgrin in 
fugh place who has lived long under sen- 
tence, and who some day announces prema 
tuiely bow that which he has long cheaded, 
hastallen upon him: will tell it as an amusing 
story even aiter the dreaded stroke has came 
down at last. Iam not spesking now of fan- 
citul presentiments, but of assured certainties 
of trouble coming. I know that sometimes, 
as the unexpected oceuts, 20 the expected 
stays away. In the expencnced mind, aware 
of this, a contiadictory mooi arises. The 
man’s mental standepoint is this: Such a 
trouble seems likely to come: I may say I 
expect it. Anul yet I don’t expect it, because 
Ido: for I know that the expected docs not 
happen, and that it is unhkely that the 
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Uikely will occur. Only those lacking in 
depth of insight will discern a bull in the 
poor Irishman’s declaration conceming his 
pig: “It did not weigh as much as I ex- 
pected ; and I never thought it would.” It 
18 & perfectly familiar spiritual experience. 


I do not think any reader can say that 1 
have put this * Trouble to Come” before you 
slightly. I should like to say a great deal 


thing to those whom we shall leave behind, 
avery few days of withdrawal from the ac- 
customed task would be a sufficient time ;— 
would be a long time. 

Then, even if we live to be older than we 
are likely to do, we may be enabled todo our 
work respectably to the very end, One has 
known very responsible work done, and well 
done, afler four-score. We must take good 
care of ourselves: obey the laws of health: 


mote about Breaking Duwn : and 1 will do! practise strict temperance: I would even 
so some day. But f think 1 have spoken! say, be practically what is called a total 
keenly about it: and made it just as bad as | abstainer, though you need take no pleilge. 
the jact. Ido not mind conlessing that to | Work the machine carefully: aui it is wou- 
me, who have served for many years in a! derful how cheerful you may be to the last, 
laborious place in life, it has been thoroughly |and how calmly happy. Very tauch will 
painful anil distressing to say what has been ' depenit, doubtless, on how your children 
vaid. ‘The great threatening Spectre is before turn out. And they will all turs out well : 
us, fairly, No doubt, I sce at this moment 3 they will be good, and kind, and patient 
great deal more than Ihave said : a great dea) | with you, a» you were with those gone, It 
mote than I dare tu say. But so do you, my | is a great thing too, the sense that the work 
teader in widdleage, You have your own of life has been decently done; and flat 
thoughts and anticipations. And now we ate there cannot be much more to do. Wo not 
going to Tackle the threatening Spectre. fancy that when strength fails, and you know 

For one thing, we may quite reasonably | it has faited, cheerfulness must needs go, 
pray day, and humbly hope, to be faitly |The day came on which good Dean 1fook, 
‘equal to our work as loug as we live. Very | who unconsciously thought aloud, was heard, 
many hard-wrought mortals are allowed to ‘as he addressed himself to ascend his pulpit 
woth up to the very last. ‘The time in which t in Chichester Cathedral, to say “ I shall never 
men and women are definitively Iaid aside get up; I am sure I shall never get up:” 
som the dutics they did in the latter ycars of | and by-and-bye, “Well, 1 have got up atter 
the lie, is many times yery short. Some tain Atwas a sad Jalling-off tor the strong 
times it is not at all, ‘There was one, in high | and Gury Vicar of Leeds. Yet the old man 
worldly station, who on a certain day did aj was quite pleased and happy. ‘The disability 


great day's work: and then spent the evening 
mm checilul talk auid a very loving house- 
boll, ‘That evening, speaking of an oki 
fnend whose facultics had whoily failed but 
“ho still vegetated, he said he would wish to 
sec added to a subtmely-good collection of 
Duet prayers, in which already Chistian 
people a-k to be delivered from Sudden 
Death, one petition more: Sens lingering 
diness, Guid Lord, deirver us, At midnight 
he said a cheerful farewell (it was farewell): 
and next moming they found him tranquilly 
seated in his casy chair: sptred a lingering 
illness, hougurably rel.ased from the anxieties 
of his great office: having worked faithtully 
to the lust, I do not say that any of us 
should ask for such a removal. It has conic, 
assuredly, to the best 1 have ever known, 
and the dearest. And if it come to any of 
us, it wil! doubdess be the right thing for us. 
And it is not at the last thal we are to pre- 
pe for what is beyond. Nor do we, in 
fact, best prepare when we know that the 
very End is upon us. But shou it be better. 
for us 10 Know, and to be able to say some-, 


had come: but it had come so gradually that 
at was hardly fult: and love and honour had 
gathered round him, as they will round you 
af you deserve them. He was more than re- 
signed; tbe grand, warm-hearted, hasty- 
spoken, lion-lke old dignitary: who never 
had got his deserts. You remember how 
Montaigne, in age, said “I am ready to 
jump out of my skin with joy, as for an 
uncommon favour, when nothing ails me.” 
You will, by impercoptible degrecs, he 
brought toa level where you will be thank- 
ful for a little thing, and conscious of a tian- 
quil, pervading sztisfaction. Do not fancy, 
young folk, because you ae sorry for aging 
people, that they are in the least degree 
surry for themselves, 

And_ should the exceptional trial be ap- 

inted to you, to be quite lait aside (which 
is the trouble we most fear); it will not be 
0 bad when it comes, Jt is wonde:ful how 
one is helped to be resigned. I kauw well one 
of the greatest of preachers, ordered under 
pain of death to preach no more: how placid 
and content he was, though the work was 
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sloae which he did so supremely well, When 
Jord Campbell was at the Bar, there was a 
time when he thought he was dying. He 
wrote aflerwards to his brother, “The disap- 
pointment of all my ambitious projects cost 
me much less than I should have expected. 
Twas chiefly distressed in anticipating how 
the news woukl be received! by you, and still 
more, I think, the shock to be sustzined by 
‘our poor father.” You ought to remember 
the charming deseription in Copperficid of the 
ofd man, paralysed and asthinatic, pefectly 
happy in his chair which the little elephant 
his pretty grandchild pushed about: radiant 
with satisiaction though Jimby and breath | 
had failed, “such a good old fellow to make 
the best of « thing.” ‘There is Help to be 
had, which may n us all like Mo. Omer, 
wt least in this, ‘There is a moral work of 
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helpful usefulness which may be done, even 
fom a wheeled chair. ‘There is such a thing 
attainable, as a stiong faith that we are being 
Jed by the Right Way: though we should 
not have chosen it for ourselves. ‘I'he place 
may be reachel, even by you and me, in 
which the d.tity utterance from our heart 
may be the Avat Foluntas Yaa. ‘Vhere was 
‘one wie completely broke down, was quite 
laid aside, andl had to tive in total eclipse, 
whe yet could say, 





* Targur wot 
at aL yok 
at up asd waa 











Rigit ona 


This is only the first of the Troubles to 
Come. ‘There are three more, speciall 
be thought of. But I have reached my limit: 
and that must be on another day. 

aK i B, 
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VER the hown moor under a sullen 
sky, which hac a dump, misty look as 
of rain clouds not tong deputed —syuish, 
squash, through the peaty mie we tuilged, 
a piscatorial Pylades and Orestes, so fia as a 
Jove of the att which we practised in com- 
won went, though I was a gentleman born 
and my companion was Jock Coulter, the 
village cobbler, one of the best and heenest 
brothers of the angle I have ever met. Poor 
Jock | he has long sifce gone to his long rest 
heneath the old yew-tree in “the old kirk- | 


time. My father was a retired navy captain 
who, having served on good stations where 
prize money was to be made, in the old 
paliy days of Britain’s supremacy, had raked 
together a respectable competence and then 
came back to finish his retirement in his 
native village, Trout fishing was free every- 
where in those days, but salmon fishing was 
almost as jealously regarded as it is now, 
though, perhaps, less scrupulous methods of 
killing the fish were adopted. But the rivers 
were not blocked up with nets then as they 


yard,” beside the Whammile-burn, which in ‘are now, and there were enough and te spare 
lic he loved to wander by so well. From, for all, So when I boldly walked up to 
the frst thread and pin of the infant angler the Laird of Tillyvrackic as he was riding 
Jock had tusined my carly efiouts up to the! through the main strect of our village, and 
capture of the noble burn trout of two ounces, , preferred my request for a day's salmon fish- 
and wany a dozen, many a scure of dozens,’ ing on his water, having entirely failed in 
of mich larger burn trout had Jock and 1’ inducing my father to make the application 
deluded by vatiows means in company ;! for me, who would not have asked a favour 
and last year the sea trout came up the/of mortal man on any consideration, my 
Whannale, and imany 2 fine and lively two‘ delight knew no bounds when the kindly old 
and three-poundir had I succeeded in big- gentleman said “Ay,” smiling at the thanks 
ging under Jock’s able guidance. But to<lay I could hardly get out in my eagerness, Lut 


there was more important game afoot; to«lay | 
J came of age in an angling point of view, | 
for I bore upon my shoulder a band new; 
salmon rod presented to me by a wealthy 
ues Iatly eturaed from aang the paged | 
tree in Hastern climes. lt was a ly Tite | 
Forest xod, sisteen feet of tough hickory glit- 
tering in its new varnish and brazen 

and I was buming to exercise it for the first 


adding, with a touch of charactenstic caution, 
“If ye catch anc, Geordie, it’s to be 2’ yere 
ai, my man, but gin ye catch mair joost 
bring them up to the hoose, ye ken, and I'l 
be glad to see ye, for ye're a braw angler, 
T'm tauld,” and ‘tapping my cheek with his 
cane in kindliness he rode on, aud I made 
off hot foot to my friend Jock Coulter big 
with the tremendous news I bore him, Then 


4% 


what a musteting of lines and hooks and 
feathers ensued! “She'll be joost the richt 
height in the-morn,” said Jock—~“she” in the 
vernacular always meaning “the river "—the 
Doughty River, of which the Whammle-burn 
was 2 tributary, “and we'll try Whammle-foot 
first, ‘There's aye a fusshe hides there a 
wee after rain, and a brown turkey or a gled- 
wing is the verra thing for it. Clar't pig’s 
woo’ wi a ginger tail and a black streaket 
heckle should tackle him," and he rummaged 
the materials out of an old bag of odds and 
ends, and proceeded to construct that /usus 
nature, a salmon-By, according to the rules 
of art then in vogue, 

What the salmon take such a monstrosity 
for is a question which no man has yet satis- 
factorily answered ; and what the Pophams, 
Silver doctors, Durham rangers, and Jock 
Scotts of more modern day may be 
to represent, with their golden toppings, 
gorgeous rafis, and gold and silver tinsels, 
18 still more marvellous and uncertified. It 
is, a8 Hamlet says, a “ bait of falsehood that 
takes the carp of truth ;” if it takes the salmon 
of truth, what the salmon takes it for does not 
perhaps so much signify. However, half-a- 
dozen flies of varying size and suitable to the 
oceasion were put together by Jock before I 
-allowed him to quench a thirst which was one 
of his characteristics, and which he always 
averred was distinctly traccable to the leather 
which he wrought with, J am bound to say, as 
seldom as he conveniently could. A lapstone, ! 
he argued, was in itself'a dry detail, and tap- | 
ping one all day and drawing a wax-end 
through Icather a thirsty occupation. Albeit, 
I have seen him reduced to quite as painful 
straits by the action of drawing trout out of 
the water. But Jock, though he “took a 
glass,” never got “fou,” save on very rare 
occasions ; a brilliant twinkle of the ee and 
@ strong tendency to tell astonishing yarns 
was the outside of his offence in this respect, 
“Tee-tottleism,” as Jock called it, he held in 
mortal antipathy. “A mon that couldna 
always be a mon an tak’ tent o’ himscll was 
nae mon at a’. 

“To sleep, perchance to dream,” again 
says Hamlet, is “the rub.” Hanilet was 
not a fisherman that I am aware of, though 
he knew Polonius for a fshmonger. But to 
sleep without dreaming that night was “the 
rub” with me. What terrific single combats 
I fought with monster salmon, fect 
krakens, and how I woke, so to it 
tyy line broken and salmon gone, again and 
again, till about six o'clock, when a handful 
of gravel at my window-pane awoke me to 
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the sense that Jock awaited me below! How 
{ dressed that morning I never remember, 
‘but everything went on the wrong way and 
had to he reversed, and, like Ebenezer 

, I made “a Laocoinaof myself with 
my stockings.” Never mind; they were 
properly applied at last, and down 1 went, 
and snatching a hasty cup of milk in one 
hand and a pile of buttered oat-cake in the 
other, I made the briefest breakfast which I 
ever did. Then seizing the rod and reel 
from the corner where I iad placed them, 1 
sallied out to join Jock, How well 1 re 
member everything that morning! I with the 
rod, Jock wielding the deadly gaff as his in- 
signia of office, as we left the gate. 

"The moming was misty from showers over- 
night, The sun had made no way in the 
heavens as yet, and the Javerock, which 
usually sprang aloft from the meadows at 
this hour to meet him, was silent. The 
rowans and the birches were weeping for his 
absence as we broke away from the culti- 
vated Jand out on to the broad brown moor, 
for the glory of the heather was not yet. 1 
can see the glistening pools of black peat 
water and the grcy boulders scattered crrati- 
cally about, with snags of silver-barked birch, 
thousands of years old, and impenetrable to 
age apparently, which made startling con- 
trast where the labours of the peat cutter had 
thrown them aside. Ben Vrackie, enveloped 
in mist, was only visible as to its lower 
slopes, 
‘There was nothing moving on the moor 
save a far-off shepherd and bis cone looking 
for a stray sheep, and they marched with 
heads bent down, as though the morning 
had damped even their seasoned natures. AS 
yet the pipe of curlew and the whistle of 
plover was silent. 

“ [vl be a braw moming for the fushing!” 
said Jock. “She'll be in graun ply, and I'd 
no wunner but ye got a fusshe, or even twa,” 
Another hundred yards or so and a dull 
rushing noise met yur car, “ Mon, yc're in 
luck, she’s ower the stepping-stones I'm 
thinking, and if sne ye're sure of sport.” In 
a few more minutes we came upon the tiver, 
2 moderate-sized salmon stream, spread out 
and shallow just here, with a range of big 
stepping-stones, which ran across the ford, 
but of which little could be scen now, as the 
water was rushing over them tumultuously. 
Nasty, dangerous stones they were, too, at 


with times, and more than one person had been 


drowned in trying to pass them in food, but 
we couldn't a bridge then, and had to 
put up with the stones or go five miles 
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commenced casting. For some yards nothing 
came of it; at length, a6 I cast towards a” 
point where a big stone could just be seen 


under water— 
“Canny, Geordie, canny 1” said my com- 
“ Waiting for clouds.” panion, ‘if there’s a fusshe in a’ the river it 


is there ;” and just as my fly swept over the 

< stone a great boil and swirl rose immediately 

sound. While I put the rod together Jock under it, and a “There he is!” from Jock, 

rigged up the cast and looped it on,and then as I struck upwards sbarply and instanta- 
we proceeded a few hundred yards beyond neously. 

the flat ‘to Whammile-foot,'a fine swirly “Hey, mon, mon! ye just pu'd the flee 

salmon cost, where’ Whammle fell into the clean awa frae him, Had ye let it bide in 

Doughity.. Taking my stand on a convenient the watter he'd: have had 2 taste ,o' it, for 

_ ptrand I reeled off a dezen yards of line and certain; mind, now, it's a gowden rule when ye 
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fee a saumon rise, count three before ye was bent into that delightful arch which is 
strike, an’ if ye dinna feel a mug o' him the most beautiful of ali curves to the 
then ye needna strike at 2’.” angler's eye. 

‘Very good advice possibly, but utterly futile  “ Move up, move up, or he'll droon the 
toa keen youngster on his first ealmon. We line in the eddy," said Jock, taking me by 
reated the fish for a few minutes, and tried him the arm like a policeman, and urging me up 
again, but he was sulky at having his break- the stream, and I should have been in 4 
fast Offered to him, and then pulled away difficulty but just then the fish came up to 
again, and would have nothing more to say the surface just above the eddy and ‘male 4a 
tous, J fished on down to the end of the tremendous leap in the air, and so helped me 
cast and got 2 dashing rise, but 1 found it) to get the line straight again. What 2 glo- 
was only a big yellow trout, of three pounds, ! rious sight it was to see that noble fish, a 
which I very soon disposed of, with a certain | good twelve-pounder, springing out of his 
amount of contempt; and yet when trout native element to seek refuge in another, and 
fishing I had tried that trout most carefully coming down with a splash that made my 
with a vaiiety of lures over and over again, , blood tingle and my heart beat! Then he 
for I knew him well, and many a time my , took a violent mush down stream on the 
heart had been in my mouth as he came up| farther side of the eddy, and once more 
cautiously and critically inspected my fly or‘ the reel discoursed delicious music.“ Ye'll 
minnow, and then with a wave of his tail, hae him full surely,” said Jock, “for it's a 
expressive of his contempt for it, I fine deep watter, and there's nae obstruc- 
¢o his watery fastness; and yet toxlay, be- tions.” For several minutes the fine fellow 
cause I chanced to be after salmon, I looked made frantic rushes up and down, but as I 
on him as inferior ware, while le who had wound him in after each they grew shorter 
So cautiously looked into moderate offers and and shorter, and I felt I wes becoming 
reasonably: four or five per cent, bargains, rapidly his master. My excitement was 
where he bad a fair chance of getting off , esthetic, intense—and to all languid, placid 
with bait and all for a scrape, like a rash natures, if you want to feel too, too utterly 
speculator, thinking he could realise ten or utter, I say hook your first salmon, and if 
fifteen per cent. with limited liability, risked you want to penetrate the depths of despair, 
his all n one mad rush, and lost it. Verily, lose him, 
the world of fishes may be likened unto that “Lead him in to that strand, Master 
of humanity in many respects. Geordie,” said Jock, as the fish rolled over 

After this we went on up the river till we on bis side and gave a heavy but futile 
came to 2 very fine stream, called the Spin- plunge. I did so, and Jock, standing knee- 
ning-wheel, from 2 big deep eddy, which in ' decp with extended goff, waited till I drew 
high water was always visible beside it, The the Gsh within reach. Slowly and with ex- 
fish, if they took at all, usually took on the ' treme caution, supine on his side, I drew 
outside edge of this, where the water was him nearer and nearer, There was a short, 
thinner than in the middle of it, and you had , quick stroke, and Sa/mo salar, in all his 
apparently to cast up stream instead of down, ‘silver armour, was dragged, flapping vio- 
in consequence of the eddy. All this had, lently, up over the yellow sands, dyeing 
been expluined to me by my Mentor as we them with his life blood as we made the 
came up to it, and I made my casts as well rocks echo with a lusty cheer, whereat sud- 
as I could, though perhaps not with ali the ' denly Ben Vrackic came out of the mist, as 
skill of a master, for once or twice the line , if to see what was the matter, For at that 
got into the eddy, which partly drowned the I moment the sun, which had long becu 
Ay ; and this, as it happened, did me no dis- | battling with the clouds for supremacy, broke 
service, for as I pulled the fly out of it once | through and dispersed them, and bathed ws 
I felt ‘a pluck, and I gave an answering ‘in a golden light, as if to celebrate the 
stroke, thinking it was possibly 2 small trout, jicious occasion. “ 
and the next moment my rcel was whiting “A'm gey and glad,” said Jock, “that 
and screaming like a circular saw, for a didnz happen a quatter o' an hour since, of 
salmon had taken the fly deep under water, we'd no hae gruppet this fine fellow ;" and 
and amane ‘20 break on the surface. he Anocked Ten oa the road a ve 3008 

‘Mon, ye're in him, and ye'll sce a ploy promptly, after taking out the fly, which was 
the noo,” shouted Jock, in great excitement. firmly fixed in his upper lip. Then we re~ 

Down into the deep eddy plunged the heavy treated to a ferny bank to contemplate my | 
fish, taking oat line rapidly, while my rod prize, and 1 produced a flask~-one of my 
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father’s—filled, 1 am constrained to admit, 
surreptitiously with the old gentleman's own 
Glenlivat, at sight whereof Jock'’s eyes glis- 
tened, and he drank the death of my first 
“(fusshe” with much appreciation and all the 
honours, Then far an hour we sat down and 
gazed at the beauty in varied postures and 
settings, and he was lovely and unrivalled in 
all, One may in after years retain but 2 hazy 
recollection of his first sweetheart, There is 
a doubt possibly whether the hair was golden 
or dark, whether the eyes were blue or black, 
but one never forgets one’s “first salmon.” 
‘You can remember him to the colour of a fin 
and the complexion of a scale; and so we 
sat end gazed, for the sun remained un- 
quenched, and it was useless, as Jock said, 
at this time of year, “to vex the watter” in 
such weather, If'we got a cloud or two by- 
and-by we might get a pull on “Tangle 
Brecks,” the queer name given to a rough 
stieain about a half mile up; and that was 
our best chance of another fish, and as we 
returned in the evening we could give the 
fish at Whammle-foot, it he were there still, 
another invitation; but the water was falling, 
and with this sun, even if a cloud came up, 
we'd do well to change the fly for a smaller 
one, a8 the water was thinner on Tangle- 
Breeks. Luxuriously reclining among heather 
and boulders—a species of upholstery not to 
be despised—we maundered and looked! 
about us. It was a lovely scene! Above the 
+ Wheel-stream the river was shallower, and 
was doticd with opposing rocks of all sorts of 
fantastic shapes. ‘The sun had awakened 
nature to active life once more. ‘The birch- 
trees soon ceastd to weep, and dried up their 
tears, shook out their tresses in rippling 
roasses, and waveil them gracefully in the 
soft, light air. The restless water-ouscl 
dipped and fitted from stone to stone with 
incessant motion, now picking up some un- 
fortunate bectle afier a smart chase under 
water, now rapidly shooting away up stream, 
“peep, peeping” as he fits. A couple of 
pretty dottrels ure busy in the higher ground 
hind, no doubt in anxious domestic cues 
for the young family in the shallow nest 
beneath those stones. A solitary greenshank 
leaves the sandy spit and wails its melan- 
choly note as it flies rapidly away to its more 
congenial home near the tideway. From the 
sides of Ben Vrackie come the musical and 
plaintive pipe of the curlew, and the whistle 
of the plover sounds shrilly over the adjacent 
moor; and above the rusl and roar of the 
river, which is ceaseless, and like the drone of 
a buge bagpipe, the angry peewits scream and 


ay 


and noisily for invading 

Ip the river two black-head 

come sweeping and tacking to and fro, 
quartering the shallow water from side to side, 
luke setters on a moor in search of .provand, 
and unlucky is the miserable parr or wee 
troutie who cannot ensconce himself under 
some sheltering stone. Por with a dash fite 
descends upon him from the black-head's Lill, 
and he is borne to that bourne whence, no 
wee troutie is ever known to retum. Sve, 
yonder, on a stone, too, that sly old water- 
rat, who has just been carrying straw to fix- 
nish bis nest bard by—an industrious 
housekeeper and much maligned member of 
society—and who is preening his whiskers 
now, like the buck he is, to make his appear- 
ance pleasant at home; and having com- 
pleted his toilet, possibly by the aid of the 
glassy mirror at his feet, or more possibly 
without it, he drops off the stone with @ 
“plop,” and is away to join his mate in that 
forty-shilling freehold of his under the bank, 
Inanimate nature is gorgeous under the sun- 
light. The rocks around are vivid with 
lichens and mosscs, which might almost defy 
the artist's craft, and the wealth of vegetation 
that crops up between the loose stones is a 
sight to see. Even the very midges are wide 
awake and on the look out for prey, though 
sorely incommoded by that mit isperser, 
Jock’s pipe, a short black clay, a shiny re- 
lict of extreme antiquity, which Jock smokes 
with placid and Grand Turk-like content- 
ment, though it is terribly strong tobacco, of 
the sort called twist, black and deadly in its 
nature at any tate to all midges and other 
objectionable insects ; and thus we pass a 
pleasant hour, chatting overthe recent struggle 
and waiting for clouds, 

‘At length, taking « stout piece of cord 
from his pocket, Jock fastens the fish, head 
and tail, in a bow, and we rise 10 make our 
way to ‘Tangle-Breeks, for a cloud is in the 
sky which promises soon to serve our put~ 
pose anon, when we reach the cast. Itisa 
fine rough stream, and the sun js by this 
properly obscured, At the very third cast a 
big head and a large dorsal fin rolled up in 
the foam, and I was fast in a large fish, bul I 
did not get the point of the rod up quick 
enough, and the fish with one rush got on 
the far side of a big rock and cut me. Not 
an unknown thing on this stream by any 
means. My lamentations were loud, but 
Jock’s were deep. I was a novice, he a 
philosopher, I thought the glory of the day 
was departed, but Jock knew better, fur 
there was corn in Egypt yet, and another 


scold us vigorous}, 
their domains. 


cast and fly being rigged up, about two- 
thirds down the crear T stuck in another 
fish, and after 2 desperate give-and-take 
combat, which need not be described, Jock 
gafied # nice ten-pounder, Then we had 
lunch: for the careful housekeeper, knowing 
the carelessness of youngsters as to creature 
comforts, had taken the precaution to put a 
packet of ham and oat-cake into my jacket- 
pockets over-night, and it proved remarkably 
serviceable. After lunch the weather got 
bright agzin, and we sauntered slowly back, 
stopping now and then to admire a view or 
notice some natural coriosity, for Jock was 
something of a naturalist, and had 2 rough 
knowledge of plants, in his way, and a walk 
with him was not quite unprofitable, for Jock, 
though not by any means a faultless specimen. 
of hamanity, was of a type common in Scot- 
jand formerly. He had great natural intelli- 
gence, and had contrived to pick up scraps of 
knowledge which were surprising in a man of 
his station, As a disputant upon political or 
denominational topics he was a tough antago- 
nist, as stiff a8 a stone dyke and immovable 
asa hilltop, He had plenty of mother wit 
and a dry, caustic humour; was fond of a 
crack with an old crony, though taciturn 
with strangers, and, as I have said, he was a 
“dhouthie” niet and much preferred 
doing any one else's work to his own. He 
lived, as he said, like the minister, by mend- 
ing soles, but I am afraid his carnmgs on 
this account were scanty. Give him a fish- 
ing-rod or a reel to mend, or a docen 
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flies to tie, or an old gun-lock to rectify, 
and he wrought at it aa amore. Anyhow, 
there Jock was, and he was good com- 
pany, and had taught me all I knew about 


sporting. ¢ 

Towards the cad of the aficrnoon we 
reached our starting-point at Whammle-foot 
once more. “She's doon some inches since 
the morn,” said Jock, “and a smaller flee yet 
will fit her. Sit doon and rest till the sun 
gaes behind yon peak, and then we'll try and. 
fox the cunning rascal that was too many for 
us in the morning.” I followed his advice, 
and with most successful results, for the good 
fish ruse at the first cast without hesitation, 
and fastened nobly, and after a most pro- 
longed and stubborn resistance we got him 
out, the best fish of the day, full sixteen 
pounds, and marched home’ with flying 
colours, I with one fish and Jock with two, 
and I don’t know which was the proudest, 
The laird was so delighted with his share of 
the spoils, that he then and there gave me a 
genctal permission to fish upon the same 
conditions; and he had no causg to regret it, 
for if (as often happened) I only got one fish 
I always seat it to “the house,” and the old. 


gentleman was fond of salmon and asked no 
questions, being a wise man is, era 
tion, I have killed all since 
then in all countries, for a 
hook about me somewhere, ever 


forget Whammle-foot nor thé Spinning-wheel, 
where I got my first rise and “ my first salmon, 
run,” if 1 live to be a hundred, 


A TIME OF PEACE, 


OLDEN leaves, and a golden day ; 
(Lights are warm when the year is old :) 
Rushes whisper, and branches sway, 
Gossamer shines and drifts away, 
And the empty fort is still and grey; 
(The river flows like a tide of gold.) 


‘Long ago from that dim hill-crest 
(The year was young, and lights were pale :) 
Brake the thunder that scared the rest 
Out of the rich vale's languid breast, 
‘Till day died faint in the clouded west 5 
_ (But only the river tells the tale, 


Golden rays are about your face, 
(Allow lights are the old year’s crown }) 
Come to the old warhaunted place ; 
Come with your spell of peace and giace 
To the heart where strife has scarr'd ite trace ; 
(The river ungs as the sun gots down.) 


Golden ways are Before our feet; 
(While the year wanes the rich light glows :) 
Life is stored with the garnered wheat, 
All the bitter has turned to sweet, 
After the battle the rest is meet; 
{Zhe song goes om as the river flows.) 
SARAH DOUDHEY, 





THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 
Bz CHARLES GIBBON, Avraor oF “Rosrm Gray,” “For Lack or Gotp,” erc. 


CHAPTER 1.--THE QUEST OF THE LAMP. 

MEREY. sunbeams shot through the 
Gothic windows and arches of the 

old abbey, and kisfed the flashing wavelets 
of the Firth : they laughingly cast the kisses 
back and rippled purringly on to the sea. 
Criffel lifted fis grey head toa calm sky, and 
a shade on his weather-beaten face 
that even he was blinking at the sunlight. 
The tower of the abbey threw one long black 
shadow across the ground, which sloped 
gently down to the shore; tiny pools dotted 
the green and grey surface, glinting like 
the bright eyes of elves through the long 
grass. “the shadow was divided from the 
sunlight by a straight line. 

A man stood within the shadow, light 
playing at intervals on his face as he bent 
towards the girl who sat on a large moss- 
covered stone, her whole figure radiant in 
the sunshine. Their thoughts were pletsant, 
Hes both were smilmg. ‘The man was speak- 


nes And they gned on, and gaed on, and 
gaed on till They cam’ to a light. twas a 
wee light, but it was was bonny and bnght to 
then in the dark wood, It was a long way 
and ig baims were weary: but 


thy toddled on together, 
‘The nearer they got, 

Relat the laddie began to 

hae ft was the dawn—that it must 


surely be the gun itself rising!” 

The man spoke softly, and seemed to be 
only repeating a fable to amuse his com- 
panion; but there was an undercurrent of 
camestness in his tone. 

“The lassie wanted to get hame, and she 
was a wee feared, for the winter afternoon 
was dark, The laddie had found her astray 
in the wood, and promised to guide her to 
her folk, but he seemed to be taking her 
farther and farther away from them. ‘Are 
we near them now?’ she would whiles 


‘We'll get there sometime,’ was all he could | 


tay, for he was not very sure of the road 
himself. At last they got to her father's: 
hoses, a she was safe; but the leddie Tost | 
o~himself, 


“But what became of the light?” she 
inquired, as if, being told a child's fable, she 
were resolved to display 2 child’s curiosity 
about detail, 

“Ab! it is still before him. He has not 
reached it yet.” 

“Surely he cannot be wandering in the 
wood all this time,” she said, laughing; “for 
you said it was winter when he saw the light, 
and we are now in autumn,” 

“Yes, it was in winter, 2 long time ago. 
The laddie is now a man, and has had some 
hard tussles with the world; but he is gtill 
seeking that light. He lost sight of it al- 
together once; and then, after a while of 
the darkness, it shone on him again,” 


* “Tt must have been a willo’-the-wisp, 
then.” 


“TI believe it was, and so did he, some- 
times, for he was a fanciful loon, and given 
to seeing parables in everything that hap- 
pened, ‘This you will understand when you 
hear the rest. The day after his adventure 
he found a pebble which he thought was 
shaped like a heart, and he thought at the 
same time that it would be a pretty keepsake 
for the wee lassie he had found in the wood, 
But he had to leave his home without having 
2 chance of presenting his treasure to her. 
pe @ fantastic notion took possession of 

“What was that?” 

“He had heard the legend of Devorgilla, 
and how she had caused the heart of her 
guidman to be buried with her in the abbey. 
One moonlight night, when he believed nc- 
body would see him, he howket a big hole 
here and buried his pebble, calling it his 
heart; and he dreamed about becoming a 
great man, aad of some day bringi ing the wee 
lassie to his secret place to raise his treasure 
that he might offer her the real heart with it. 
What would you say about such a sentimen- 
tal young fool, Miss Musgrave? He could 
not come to 2 ‘good end, you would think?” 

“Did he?" 

“cannot tell; but judging by his folly 1 
should not give much far his prospects. You 
see the lassie he had fixed his mind on was @ 
' princess, and he was Aladdin without the 


‘The girl lifted her smiling face, and the | lamp.” 


sanshine seemed brighter to the man. Hers 


“You ought to complete the legend: let 


were big, quiet eyes: sre granite, and yey him discover the lamp and win the princess, 


full of a tender warmth. 


' There would be some satisfaction in that,” 


“Thave no doubt he would think so. But 

gee I do not know the end. Remember he 

is still seeking the treasure, and does not like 

to approach the lady uatil he has found it, 

Meanwhile she may be 

neighbouring prince, an 
may come too late.” 

“Then they would both die of broken 
hearts! That would be cruel ; only it is not 
likely to occur if they are sensible folk.” 

“And if they are sensible folk what will 
happen?” he inquired, amused by the playful 
seriousness of her manner, 

“She would set to work and do her duty; 
Aladdin would never find the lamp and yet 
‘be content.” 

“That would not be romantic.” 

“Contented people are never romantic ; 
but they are the happiest.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Discontent is 
the genius of discovery, and our Aladdin is 
more useful, and therefore happy, in pursuing 
his phantom, than he could be if he were to 
pea down satisfied that his quest was hope 

+ Tess.” 

“ Perhaps you knew him?” 

‘The man hesitated; then, bending forward 
and the light shining in his face : 

‘io ‘Ay, or oe oe be him, and he is 
rarning still about the princess,” 

“ Has he not seen her again ?” 

* Oh, yes, he retarned and saw her—more 

\Geautifut’ than ever in his eyes, and as far 
away from him, She was happy and con- 
tented in the midst of friends, and likelfsoon 
to become the chosen one of somebody. She 
kuew notbing abont the lamp or the toiler 
after it, She did not even remember that 
she had been lost in the wood, and that she 
had been rescued by « strange laddie.”” 

“She must have been very yo 
happened, then. I could never have for- 
gotten such an incident.” 

“&he was very young, and ne rot so 
many pleasing things to occupy her mind as 
sabe grew ub, that it is no wonder she forgot 
that unpleasant winter afternoon ; for it was 
unpleasant to her although so beautiful to 
him, Now for a great surprise: her name is 
Devorgilla, but she is always called Ellie.” 

“ Why, that ismy name {” 

“Yes, you are the lassie, I the laddie, and 
hae 1s lying these under your et, Shall 

it up 
ie stooped, seized a wisp of the long grass, 
end remained watching her face, sa if waiting 
for her command to unearth the treasure. 
After a brief pause, during which her ex- 


given away to some 
Aladdin's success 


pression indicated that she was puzzled by _ 
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his revelation, she rose, saying, with a light, 
blithe Inugh— 1 

“ You promised to tell me something which 
should —. he sous 38 the ualster 9 
lecture on weology, and you have 
your word. What fun it would be, a 
Armour, if what you bave been telling me 
were true 1” qe54 

“That would stpon how Te 
garded ft)" he anavered quietly. "Wis face 
was in the shadow again, and he recognised 
how utterly unconscious she was that he hat 
been speaking in earnest. “Supposing it 
had been true, would you only laugh at it as 
a joke?” 

“You know I could not do that.” 

“Then what would your answer be?" 

She blushed stightly, and was fora moment 
a litle awkward ; but she looked frankly in 
his questioning eyes. 

“1 do not know.” 

It seemed to him as if some mysterious 
breath added the word “ yet” to her decisive 
sentence. Perhaps bis wish formed it out of 
the sound of the light wind passing through 
the ruins, At any rate, it was a pleasing 
fancy to cherish, and he was obliged to be 
content with it in the meantime; for a 
number of the friends with whom they had 
journeyed to the abbey, and who had been. 
examining the interior, now came out and 
joined them. 

“ Truants |” exclaimed a nimble Tittle et 
tleman dressed in black: his long white hai 
curled under his soft bay hat, his ered 
active movements, and agreeable, all 
shrill, voice proclaimed him the liveleee, if 
not, as he declared himself to be, the youngest 
of the party, The clatter of his tongue might 
have otic by the truants long bi 
he 
the founding ofthe abbey, sad you el go 

‘ing of the abbey, you will go 
away as ignorant of its architectural detals 
as when you came.” 

“The general effect is fine,” observed 
Armour Barely. 

“Not a doubt of it, sir—not a doubt of it; 
but you did not hear me /” 

There was s simple faith in the importance 
of the implied loss which at once elevated 
the minister above suspicion of vanity ; and 
if some did laugh, there waa no note of ridi- 
cule in the tone, but hearty appreciation of 
the man and his ways. Paice Moffat, the 
minister of Thorniehowe, had been one of 
the Sy pa of men pred had 
passed year; then, without any 
visible change of circumstances to account 
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‘for it, he rapidly developed into one of the _ 
liveliest of boys at three-scoreand-ten.’ He © 
was perpetually romping, with the muses or 
playing at ehuttlecock with the sciences. He 
dabbled in all the atts and philosophies, and 
waa as bay iting on a dykeside discours- 
ing his wis toa ploughman as he was in 
the drawing-rooms of greater folk, 

At present he was the leading spirit of 3 
skigmishing Party of the British Association. 
Tiverybody was 
and enj the pleasures of 2 picnic spiced 
with the sense that they were in some myste- 
rious way contributing to the advancement of 
science and higher education. And so they 
were. Some of the young ladies were sur- 
prised to discover that archseology was by no 
means the dry and uninteresting subject they 
had formerly imagined it to be. 

Of course they were fortunate in their 
weather and scenery. The cycs of youth 
and health will make any landscape beautiful ; 
but here were sights to gladden even the 
jaundiced. As the party drove along, hills 
and dales were radiant in the sunlight ; the 


ripe grain was swaying under the soft wind; 
‘the air was full of sounds of life and mirth— 
birds and burns were blithe ; and the sharp 


whetting of scythes mingled with checry 
voices fa the harvest ficlds, The merry 
clatter of the horses' hoofs on the dry road was 
like 2 running accompaniment to the other 


sounds, . 
“ It's just a day for every mortal to rejoice 
ed Mr. Moffat enthusias- 


and. sing,” exclaim 
tically, 

John Armour thought so too; and so did 
Ellie Musgrave, who had a vague, pleasing 
in” that some new joy was entering her 


CHAPTER 1.—THORNIRHOWR, 
Axtuoucs Thorniebowe was a small place, 
it waa large in its own estimation; and 
* although it was distant only a few miles from 
the county town, it was the centre of 2 con- 
siderable district. It was governed by a 
baillie, who was by local courtesy always 
called provost, and two councillors. For- 
merly it had been a thriving weaving village, 
the busy shuttle making joyful music in every 
cottage. Now there were only « few hand- 
Jooma at work, and the inhabitants were 
mostly employed in agriculture and in the 
large paper-mill down by the riverside. 

‘he mill was the pride as well as the main 
support of the place, although it had been 
Jooked upon with suspicion and disfavour 
when it commenced operations. it had 


eppy under his leadership, larger 


3t 


known many vicissitudes, and had changed 
hands so frequently that folk said there was 
something uncanny about the place, and 
looked upon every new tenant on his arrival 
with kindly but pitying eyes, as one who was 
“just temptin’ Providence wi’ a paper-mill.” 

John Armour changed all that. The milt 
had been vacant for some time and was in 5 
dilapidated condition when he took it, so 
that his temerity obtained for him even n 
share than his predecessors of the 
kindly pity of the villagers, The wonder. 
ment, too, in his case was preater than in 
that Of the other unfortunate speculators, for 
he was identified as a laddie wo had been 
partly educated at the parish scnool, and who, 
after along absence from the place, had re< 
teamed #9 set up sts manmeschiret, The 
wonderment, indeed, was not unmingled with 
something like dissatisfaction in the minds of 
some honest bodies when his identity became 


established. 

“Whaur can be hae gotten the siller, is 
what I say,” observed Tawtie Pate, stirring 
his fourth tumbler ot toddy, looking round as 
if he had expressed the wisdom which he 
‘new was expected from him by his cronies, 

Pate was a contraction of Paterson, and 
‘Tawtie was the cognomen or “to-name,” des 
rived from his chief article of trade, potatoes, 
Tawtie Pate was acknowledged to be a man. 
of vast experience in the world, owing to his 
travelling so much about the county in the 
course of his business, and to his having bee: 
Near cos 0 T.oadon oa the occasion off, 
cheap excursion, So, when he propouni 
that remarkable question, it was echoed 
gravely, as if it somehow answered itself. 

“ Here’s me,” he continued, “ auld ent 
to be his father, an’ I wouldna’ start 
mill though they were to gie it to me rent 
free.’ 


“Nor me aither,” said the souter, virtnously 

repudiating the offer as if some one had been 
ing it upon him. 

“ Look at them that’s tried to mak’ it pay, 

and every ane o’ them has lost by it, Max- 

well was the last ane, an’ ye’, i that 


he had plenty o” backin’, an’ the 
deil ‘mse!’ couldoa’ gar it pey. gan 
John Armour expect to do it, Bin 
that I mind a wee callant at the 


“ Ay, an’ I mind him, tee, wi’ iy bat 
his ay grannie to feed and anda lee 
added Tawtie Pate. co 

“ Fle was aye a cliver chiel, though,” said 
the grocer, ‘an’ I was hearin’ that he got « 
hantle o’ siller oot o’ that Americgn war.” 

“ He might easy hae found a by ter use for 
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it,” was the summing up of Tawtie Pate on the awa’; sne lang as you keep & stout heart and 
whole question. “Jt would need a fortune walk straight you needn2 fash about onything 
to keep the place gaun for twelve months.” else. You can aye mak’ saut to your por 
The mill, however, was not only kept ridge onyway.” 
going, but was soon extended. New ma- “Ay, granni¢; but where is the porridge 
chinery was added to or replaced old; 2 new tocome from? Sult alone would scarcely 
block was adided to the buildimg, and the help the stomach.” 
number of workers, male and female, rapidly“ We'll manage some way, never you doubt, 
doubled and then quadrupled. Armour was laddie, I haena come to m without 
recognised as one of fortane’s favourites; kenning how to fend for my: ‘ 
where every one else had failed, he suce Dame Armour was a tall, strongly-made 
ceeded, and he was as popular amongst those woman, in her seventy-first year, She had 
who remembered him in his boyhood at the been very handsome, and she wag stone 
parish school as he was amongst those who blind. She was cheerful of heart, as active 
only knew him as the successful man. about domestic affairs and as sensitive to 
He was about thirty-five years old, rather dust as the most energetic young housekeeper 
above the average height, and muscular; he could be, Mr. Moffat useil to declare in his 
had dark hair and short whiskers, large brown merry way that there were only two really 
eyes, amooth regular features, and that young people in the parish—namely, himself 
square brow which generally accompanies and granny Armour. ‘They had in truth 
firmness of character, Thus with youth on entered their second childhood, and he was 
his side, a fair fortune before him, and now proud of his new birth. 
the probability of winning for his wife the From his babyhood she had had the care 
‘woman he had long loved, he appeared to of her grandson, She had worked for him, 
possess all the main requisites of happiness. and watched over him with a devotion which 
‘And he was happy—more than most people, | grew with the consciousness of his growth. 
he often thought—as he had reason to be, | ‘The blind woman had come with her bairn 
He could not say that he had worked hard | to Thorniehowe one cold January afternoon, 
to gain all this, for work had been his play; | and taken lod ings in one of weavers’ 
he had not the slightest consciousness of cottages. Whence she liad come, or why 
‘being in any way cleverer than his comrades; she had chosen this village for her abode, was 
he only happened to think of things at the {never clearly known, She worked hard, 
Tight moment and to do them, So it was in knitting and sewing, paying her way and 
the matter of the American greenbacks which 1 keeping her own counsel. However hard 
laid the foundation of his fortune; he hap- | the times might be no complamt was heard 
pened to have faith in the Northern States, | from Mis. Armour. Although evidently quite 
and the result amply justified him, although as poor as her neighbours she could on 
tor some time he had to endure ¢ good deal | occasion contrive to spare something out of 
of ridicule about his mania for greenbacks. her own store for those who were in need, 
So again with the paper-mill; he happened _ Cutiosity about her previous history gradu- 
to want to return to Thornichowe ; the mill ally faded away under the influence of her 
was to let on very advantageous terms, and cheery, aol paneat and from the first 
he gecepted them. At the same time he her affliction had imposed 2 respectful silence 
happened to discover a slight improvement on the good-natured folk amongst whom she 
in the method of preparing pulp which en- had settled. The boy grew up robust and 
abled him to produce it more cheaply than active; clever in the school, and in time user 
others; and so the ball rolled on at his foot, ful in the paper-mill under ene of its unfor- 
apparently seldom requiring the least kick tunate tenants, When he was about fifteen, 
fom him. Mrs. Armour and Johnnie quitted Thornie- 
He was as much surprised himself by his howe to go to Glasgow, as was understood. 
success aa any one could be, and he had far From that time nothing definite was heard of 
Jess faith than others in its continuance. them in the village until it became known 
“Some day somebody will stick a pin that Johnnie Armour was the new tenant af 
into the windbag and I shall collapse,” he the paper-mill. He and his grannie returned 
would say jestingly to grannie. to Thomiehowe and quietly took up their 
“Aweel, Johnnie, my iaddie,” Dame abode in the cottage belonging to the works. 
Armour answer, addressing her grand- © Cunning as Jobn Armour thought hum- 
son as usual as if he were still a boy at self in preserving his secret, grannie was 
school ; “just let the windbag burst and flee t aware that something else besides the works 
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were interesting him. Every movement of 
his foot, every note of his voice expressed his 
humour to her, and she had never yet failed 
to interpret the signs correctly. So, on the 
‘evening after the excursion to Newabbey, 
she stopped knitting when he entered the 


room. * 

“ You have had a pleasant day, Johnnie,” 
the said, smiling, 

“ Ay, grannie, a ca 
enjoyed the trip. 
as ever.” 

‘The dame resumed her knitting, the an- 
nouncement she had half expected was not 
coming yet. 

«T suppose the other folk were blithe tae,” 
she observed quietly. 

“71 give you a full report of the day's 
proceedings as soon as I have looked at these 
letters. What is it, Janet?” 

‘The question was adresse to a servant 
git] who had opened the door, 

ee mistress is wanted,” answered the 

irl, and cisay red. 
ovine, ‘Amour instantly rose and walked 
slowly out of the room, Her expression had 
suddenly changed, as if she understood the 
summons to be an unpleasant one, She 
found the foreman of the mill waiting at the 
door. 

“Thorbam’s no weel,” he said in a low 
voice, “and he wants to speak wi’ you with- 
out the maister kennin’.” 

“What's wrang wi’ him, Andrew ?” 

“Tm no sure. He says he's deein’ an’ he 
is terrible il He's had a dmm of coorse, 
but I think there’s something else the matter 
wil hin.” 

“Whaur is he?" 

“In the hoose, sittin’ aside the fire an’ 
shiverin’ as though it was the deid o’ winter.” 
“Wait a minute, and I'll gang wi' you.” 

She procured a shaw] and accompanied the 
foreman to a small cottage 
the roadside a little way beyond the mill, 
At the door she stopped: there were low 
sounds as of some one moaning in pain 
within, 

“Wait here for me, Andrew. I am feard 
he is bad this time.” 


CHAPTER UL— HECKLE-PINS. 


Disrosep as grannie was to be patient to 

a degree with any one in pain, there were 

symptoms that she was not in her customary 

nt as ihe tae fe latch at this moment. 

¢ entered a long, low-roofed apartment, 

the window of whic was like a broad stripe, 

stretching nearly the whole length of the 
XXHI-3 


ital day, and everybody 
e minister was as blithe 





which stood by the 
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wall, and indicating that the place had been 
formerly occupied as aweaver's shop, There 
was no loom now. The plainmahogany furni- 
ture was ample; a carpet, a piano, and 
various other articles not usually found even 
in the best room of a workman's cottage, 
betokened that the occupant had some ap- 
parently incongruous tastes, The room 
would have been comfoitable if the things 
har been tidily arranged ; but disorder was 
master of the situation. And it was a kind 
of disorder which might be called methodical, 
being evidently the habitual state of things. 

‘The dust was “just inch deep,” as grannie 
declared when her finger touched the little 
round table, on which stood unwashed dishes: 
and the remains of several meals, On the 
dusty floor were scattered sheets of a news- 
paper, books, and parts of dress, asif theyhad 
been dropped from the hand’ anywhere as 
soon as they were no longer wanted. ‘The 
doors of the box-bed were opened, and the 
confuscd state of the bedding showed that 
it had not been made that day at any rate, 

Warm as the day had been there was a 
fire, In front of it, seated in a large bigh- 
backed arm-chair, was a nan so swathed in 
blankets that only his head of short curly 
white hair and his white tace were visible, 
‘The face was accustomeil to be clean-shaven, 
and the absence of the razor rendered its 
appearance stubbly and dirty, ‘The features 
were well formed and, in spite of their 
present sickly complexion, suggestive of the 
possession of pleasing qualities in other days, 

The man lay back. on the chair, eyes 
closed and lips clenched. He was uncon- 
scious of grannie's entrance, She, with the 
deft guidance of her staff, approached him 
quickly and touched his face with her hand. 
He started and, opening bloodshot eyes, 
stared at her without expression. 

“It's you, grannie,” he said huskity, but 
voice was not unpleasant. “I thought 
you would never come—it seems hours since 
Tasked for you.” 

“Icame the minute Andrew let me ken 
you werena weel, and I’m sure ne wouldna 
put af time on the road.” 

“No, be would not put off time: I did 
that. I knew you would not care to be 
fashed so soon again, and I did not want to 
fash you. You don't know how long I put 
off sending—but oh, Loni, it's terrible to be 
so loncly| Not a baron to speak a word 
to; not a dog or 2 dat thal one might cry to 
—nothing to do but to lic here and crave for 
the release that is so slowin coming. Worse 
—to feel that all this torture is going on and 
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there is not & soul to care a button about 
me. It's horrible.” 

He spoke with the bitterness of one who 
has a long score to settle with fate. 

“Weel, weel, T'm here n00,” responded 
grannie in 2 conciliatory tone, as she 
his blankets more comfortably and punched 
the pillows at his back so that they might 
yield his body better support. “Was there 
onything particular you wanted wi’ me?” 

“Yes, there was, but I can’t get hold of it 
now. That's what stings me; I can’t keep 
a thing in my head for five minutes together. 
Suppose I'll remember it after you go. I 
cannot get it.” 

“Never heed it then ; it canna be of much 
aecount or you would have minded it. Just 
bide quiet orit comes back. What's like the 
matter wi you?” 

“The old complaint, 
‘The pain won't give me a minute’s 
once it starts, it I think it’s the end of 
the tether this time, I hope it is—IZ shall be 
glad if it ia" 

2 Hoots, man, folk that are aye deein’ live 


“That's a pity; for folk that are like me 
are of no use to others, and they are @ curse 
to themselves.” 

“You might be o’ this use—when you 
canha thole yoursel’, you might hae some 
consideration for us and gie us nae mare to 
thole wi’ you than can help. You have 
sma’ need to complain,” 

A short laugh from the man, that was all 
the more bitter because it was so feeble. 

“You say that! You don’t know whatit is 
to have to complain about that moat cursed 
of all things, self. Tell me how to get rid of 
that, and I shall say you are right—I have 
nothing to grumble or groan about, May 
be this is what you wonld call remorse— 


T’'m down ‘again. 


la 
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‘best to let him rail away at himself ontil he 
tired ; but to-night his appearance caused her 
more anxiety than usual, and she spoke 


pityingly— 

“T never said you were worthless—I 
wouldna say that about ony livin’ creature, 
‘but you are an ungratefu’ creature no’ to be 
thankful for the mercies you hae gotten.” 

“That's true,” he muttered, now staring 
at the fire, and as if he saw something there 
a dreamy expression of intrest slowly kindled 
in his eyes. “ That's true, and it’s another 
reason why I'm glad that you will not be 
fashed with me much longer—— Will you 
sit down?” 

He spoke very quietly now and abstract- 
edly, as if absorbed in the visions in the fire. 

“T want to get you some tea and a bit o” 
something, for Andrew tells me you hae had 
naetbing a’ day, and that's no’ the way to get 


peace wecl, ye ken.” 


She moved about the place as if famifter 
with it, briskly preparing a nourishing meal 
for the invalid, At one moment she moved 
towards the door as if about to call Andrew, 
but altered her mind and led with 
her arrangements unaided. The manseemed 
to nave forgotten her preacace, 

There was something eerie in the stillness 
of the place as !in the deep gloaming the tall 
blind woman moved noiselessly about, and 
the man lay quite motionless under his pile 
of wraps staring at the fire. The ering 
of the coals, the ticking of a little cl 
with a big voice, the leper bona of 
passing wheels and of people speaking in the 
road rendered the stillness the more marked. 
Now and then she paused behind his chair, 
listened, and went on with her work, 

“Here, man, tak’ this ; it'll maybe warm 
you,” she said at last, holding a bowl before 
him, It was not tea she had made, but 








nothing of the sort; it’s only regret that I gruel. 


have been such a fool, If I had only taken 
the other turning instead of the one which 
pleased me if I had only walked straight 
n instead of halting and swaying from side 
to side ; if I had thought only of self at the 
right moment, everything would have been 
diferent. But the if can't help me now. A 
false step, totter, clutching wildly at the sir 
and—here I am, 2 poor worthless creature 
a have said, and as I knpw.” 
phe ies wis tied. to similar recipi of 
ation anc freproach, which sprang 
a she was aware not from remorse for what- 
ever evil he had done, but from regret for 
the good things he had missed by his folly. 
AS other tintes she bad Jeamed that it was 


He put the bow] aside gently, and as if he 
did not wish to offend her. ; 

“Irs kind of you, grannie, But it's no 
use; I cannot swallow.” 

“You maun try. This is baith meat and 
drink ; and it's easy swallowed. Come, now, 
try and tak’ it to please me.” ; 

‘She was coaxing him as if he were a child, 
and a twitch of pain disturbed his features 
for a second as he looked at her calm, 
Patient face turned so earnestly upon him. 
He took the grucl. 

7 wish I could see as well as you,” was 
his thought, ; 

“That's wise-like,” she said, finding the 
‘bowl empty ; “ and the next thing you'll hac 
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to do is let me cry Andrew in to help you| not stand it. So long as I seemed to be of 
into your bed. , 4 guid cleep will set you on” any use to him, it was well enough ; but after 


yout feet 

“No, 
member what it was { wanted to tell you. 
Tt all passed before me whilst I was watching 
the fire ; and it will stay with me now, it was 
all so clear, There it goes again, like a 
panorama, or a wraith! Did you ever sce 
a wraith, grannie?” 

“Tami thankful to hae been sparcd a’ that 
kind o’ nonsense; and it would be a heap 
better for you if you would get it out o” your 
head,” 

“But it is not nonsense, agd I am not 
havering, grannic, so you need not be 
frightened on my account. 1 know quite 
well it is only memory taking visible shape 
to the mind's eye ; but it is wonderfully real. 
1 am thinking about how I wandered into 
‘Thornichowe without a friend or a home, and 
how I found both where I had least right to 
expect them, Iam thinking of all that has 
happened since then, and I see it acted over 
ogam by those figures in the fire. I see you 
trying to help me, and myself trying to do 
ay you wished, and 1 see that it is useless. 
As long as 1 stay here, you caunot have any 
ease of mind ; and I can have nonc, know- 
ing that, If I live through this night I shall 
sey good-bye to you to-morrow.” 

Ske took a chair beside him, and held 
one of his hands in her own, She looked 
grave, but there was not the faintest symptom 
of impatience or of fear regarding his con- 
dition remaining in her expression. 

“Folk here ca’ youcrackit Jock Thorburn, 
and I ken that you are wrang in the head 
whiles ; but I never ken’d you say sic daft 
things ‘as you are saying the-night, and yet 
speak sae like a sober, sensible body. Whar 
would you gang, suppose you gaed awa’ frae 
here themorn? Clever as you are, there are 
no! mony would put up wi" half the fash you 
hae given Johnnie Armour.” 

“Thave no notion where I might go to, 
and — notmatter. Back to America if 

could manaye it; anywhere, provided it 
was away from ‘Thorniehowe, You would be 
glad to sce the back seams of my socks, at 
any rate, would you not?” 

“I'm no saying that I wouldna, if I ken’d 
you were able to tak’ care o” youscl’; but I 
canna be sure o' that, There is nae reason 
that I can make out why you showldns gang 
on your way here, ag usual.” 

“There is a teason,” said Thorburn, with 
gsudden gleam of excitement in his eycs; 
“T am afraid of doing him harm, and I can- 


don't call anybody in yet. I re-! 


what I have learned to-day 1 must go. I 
have served him faithfully—that is some- 
thing ; I have helped him when he did not 
know it—that is something, I want to cany 
that knowledge away with me, and it will be 
& bit of consfort to me in whatever hole [ 
may find to hide myself.” 

“ And what is it you have been hearing 
that makes sic a difference to you?” 

“Have you never thought that he would 
some day want to marry?” 

“Mony a time; and I would be real glad 
to sce him scttled, for in the course of nature 
I canna hope to be muckle langer wi’ him, 
‘What about that? It's the natural coum o” 
things; and the only wonder to me is that | 
he hasna thought about it lang syne." 

“He has thought about it now, and the 
lass is Musgrave, the fiscal's, daughter 1” 

‘Mrs. Armour was amused. As if she had 
not known all about it long 2go |-watched 
it growing, and comprehended the strength of 
her Johnnie's affection better than anyone but 
himself—as yet! What gowks men are, she 
was thinking, to fancy that because her eyes 
were closed she could not detect a lover, 
Her laddie himself was quite satisfied that 
she had no suspicion of his love, and all the 
time sbe had found the unmistakable signe 
in his voice and manner whenever anything 

jing to the Musgraves occurred. She 
knew it by the lightness of his foot whenever 
Ellie was near, or he was about to see her; 
and she divined the depth of it from her 
knowledge of his earnest, passionate nature. 

And here was Thorbum, too, speaking as 
if it were possible that she had not even 
refletted upon the probability of her grand- 
son’s marriage } 

“Weel, she's a fine lass and a great friend 
o’ mine, and i'm sure she will make a guid 
wife, What ails you at her?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” answered ‘Thorbum 
hastily, but he seemed to shiver as he spoke; 
“if he has set his heart upon her he should 
have her, and—— It ought not to be 
through me that he should tun the risk of 

ing her.” 


Tosing her.’ 
He spoke the last words so huskily that 
they would have been too indutinet for any 
stene 


ordinary (er. 

“J dinna see what you have to do wi' it,” 
said gramie soothingly. “You're no weel 
themght, and you're makin’ bogies to skear 


“T wish that was all,” he said; “but I 
Jearned to-day that this Musgrave ia the 
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axme who was Greham's friend. +++ You 
know now why I must go away," 

Grannie’s face became pale, and she sat 
quite still, like one listening breathlessly for 
the sound of some inevitable calamity—as if 

1uge rock were poised over them, and with 
the next breath of wind it must fall and crush 
them. Motion was impossible; there was 
nothing to do but await the doom. 

“T wish you would speak,’ muttered the 
man ; and even his restless accents were a 
relief to the spell-bound woman. “Iam 
cold, and it's dark; the gloaming is short 
already—— Ay, very short,” he added, 
as if applying the gloaming to bis own 
career. 


She rose, drew the blankets more- tightly 
around him, then lit the lamp, which stood 
ready on the mantcl-picce, made up the fre, 
and retuincd to her seat, Her checks had 
resumed their ordinary hue; ail her move- 
ments had becn performed in a quiet, 
methodical way, as if the ordinary avocations 
of the occasion were going on mechanically, 
and the machinery was unconscious of any 
check. 

‘The man was relieved by her attentions, 
‘but her silence and strange calmness at an 
announcement which had disturbed him so 
much, instead of soothing, appeared to stir 
some petulant irritation in him. 

“Well, are you not in a hurry to 
out of the way? Will you not be gl: 
1 am gone altogether?—for good, as the groaning 
saying is? And it must be for good in this 
case.” 

She did not answer him yet, but passed 
her hand gently over his face and through 
his white hair. His red eyes became wet; 
he took the hand, clasping it as if he 
were saying good-bye on the eve of a long 
Journey, 


me 


 Puir body, puir body,” he muttered, going 
ernacular of 


back, in his agitation, to the v 

his youth, the memory of which lingers in the 
Scotch accent, no matter what time and 
custom may do to modify its expression, 
And the old pet words retum the more 
broadly to the tongue the deeper the heart is 
fei wil ge gud ag br you und ony 
and it will be a gi yy for or you over 
body when the earth has me... . 1 think 

Till go now.” 

He made 2 movement, as if to rise from 
the chair But it was 2 feeble movement, 
and her hand easily pressed him down agai. 
His bead sank on the chair, and he 

thed hegvily. 


“Be quiety man, you can do nae guid 
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fying to rise afore ye're able,” she said, as 
if a sick child hal been breaking rules, 

“You want to get me awa’, grannie, and 
I want to go.” 

“I didna say I wanted ye awa’; and as 
for deein'that'll be when the Lord wills, 
What we hae to do is to make the best o' 
things just as they come into our hands, and 
when that’s done there is nae mair for us to 
worry about. I'm no sure that I hae aye 
dune the best. It's no aye casy to tell what 
is the best, or you wouldna hae been here 
sae long without Johnnie Armour at any 
rate kennin' the ins and oute o' the matter. 
But that’s an account I hae to scttle for 
mysel’. What we hae to consider enow is, 
how we are to get you weel ; and it's clear that 
you canna move frac this spot until that’s 
done.” 

“But Fam well enough to rise and go at 
once; and I must doit, ‘The account you 
have to settle is for hiding me—for helping 
me to try my weak hand at mending the 
harm done. You shall not have another day 
of that worry on your mind even if Musgrave 
should not recognise me,” 

“Content ye, man—content ye, there's 
time enough! Or bide a minute or I 
Andrew, so that he may be here to kep you 
frae fallio’, and you'll see what havers you 
are talking about gaen awa.” 

Whilst she spoke Thosburn made avother 
effort to Teas and again sank back helpless, 


oer W hat am I to do?” 

“Bide whar you are, I say, and be thank. 
ful. You see how weak you are, and you'll 
just hae to be guided. What you hae tel't 
me is no pleasant, though in ac way I'm kind 
o’ glad o't—I'm glad it was that upset you 
and no a'thegither drink, The fiscal has 
seen you mony a time since you came here, 
and never jaloused wha you were, Sae 
there’s nae necd for doing onything par- 
ticular in a hurry. We can take time,” 

‘The man in his weakness clutched eagerly 
at the straw of hope she held out to him. 

“Even if he did suspect, I could easily 
tell him that he was mistaken ; that——" 

“Na, Jock, na,” she interrupted so quietly 
that both the sadness and the rebuke might 
have passed unnoticed in their simplicity. 
“We may haud our tongues and let folk 
judge us accordin’ as they find us; but we'll 
tell nae lees about what we hae been. You'll 
be able to tak’ a’ that in better the-morn. T 
maun see and get you settled for the night.” 

“ And tommorrow?” 

“The-morn we'll see how you are.” 
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“ As you will,” asid Thorburn, with that 
kind of resignation which betokens a settled 
conviction of the utter inutility of anything 
he could do. i s 

He did not offer any interference with her 
arrangements, She called Andrew, and bade 
him first send his wife to her, and then 
go on to the doctor's for a good dose 
of “the mixture for Thorburn.” Mistress 
Lawson arrived immediately, as Andrew's 
cottage was the next one to Thorburn’s, She 
was an active little woman, with much shrewd 
sense in every particular except one: she 
‘was totally unacquainted with silence. When 
she was not speaking she was singing; and 
when she was not doing cither she was snor- 
ing—at least so malignant gossip had it, 

“1 would hae been here a while syne,” she 
explained on her entrance ; “ but wi’ a’ thae 
wee anes it's no easy gettin’ awa’, there’s aye 
something to dac amang them. I was here 
no lang afore you cam’ in though; but he 
was in ane o' his tantrums this aftemoon 
and wouldna’ Iet onything be dune for him, 
‘That's hoo you see the place this way.” 

Eppie Lawson felt bound to make this state- 
ment as she had undertaken to keep Thor- 
‘burn’s place in order, Talking all time 
as freely as if the invalid had been deaf or 
insensible she quickly made the bed, washed 
the dishes and swept the floor, By thattime 
Andrew had retumed from the doctor's with 
the mixture, which was simply a sleeping 
draught. Then, still acting under grannie’s 
influence, Thgrburn was assisted into bed, 

“Ay, grannie, ay,” he muttered with a 
Litter smile, as he felt how absolutely neces- 
sary Andrew's assistance was to him, “ you 
are right, it is no use thinking of moving 
from here.” 

“T hae seen you waur nor this, sae you 
needna’ lose heart. What I’m maist con- 
cemed aboot enow is wha I’m to get to bide 
wi you a’ night, for I canna leave you here 
your lane,” 

Amongst his other eccentricities Thorburn 
had always inhabited the cottage alone, 
Uppie Lawson coming in whenever she conld 
find time to serve him. This she did chiefly 
out of her desire to please Mra, Armour, and 
partly because the man’s curious ways in- 
terested her, “He is sic a lonely body,” 
she would say to the neighbours, “and sic a 
droll cratur’ wi" his piany, that I couldna’ help 
ha'in' pity on him, and we're neebors forbye, 
in ken, and Andrew's real taken up wi’ 

.” She solved the present difficulty. 

“ Babbie Howison’s at hame. I’m certain 

she'd be willin’ to come, an’ you couldna’ 
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hae onybody better nor her for keepin’ her 
cen open. It’s my opinion she never sleeps, 
and she's a capital nurse forbye, you ken.” 

‘That was settled, and Eppic herself bronght 
the nurse, When these necessary provisions 
for the invalid’s comfort during the night had 
been made, Mrs. Armour prepared to leave. 

“Guid nicht! and I hope the draught 
will mak’ you sleep. I'll come early in the 
mornin’.” 


He held her hand a long time, gazing 
vacantly at her face. 

“Good night!” was all he said, and he 
closed his eyes as the tall figure of the blind 
‘woman passed out at the door. 

Would he ever see her again? It was 
quite true, as she had said, that he had been 
as bad as this and had recovered. He had 
been as weary of life before, ax indifferent to 
all its possible pleasures and as thoroughly 
satisfied as at this moment that he would 
never regain strength to lift his head, and yet 
he had survived and been able to take some 
pat in the world's affairs, But it seemed to 

im that be had never before known anything 
like this terrible coldness of brain and body. 
It seemed to him he had never before ex- 
perienced the hortible sensation that he was 
not a man—however weak and sickly—lying 
there, but a tombstone. The grotesqueness 
of the nightmare - thought brought a grim 
smile to his face as he read the cruel legend 
which he bore :-—~ 

“A WASTED LIFE,” 


CHAPTER IV.—ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 


Granmis took up the stocking and re- 
sumed knitting as if she had been only a few 
minutes absent from the parlour in which she 
had left Armour. He had been busy, and 
Be was too aise sceustomed, te: ee vic 

corning and going without speech to tal 
special note of the time which had elapsed. 
They would often be for hours together 
without exchanging a word; she plying her 
wires, he busy with books, papers, or chemi- 
cal apparatus. She would absent herself for 
hours, as on the present occasion, return to 
find him apparently just as she had left hit, 
and drop into her place as if there had been, 
no interval. 

‘The room was fitted up as a combination 
workshop, library, laboratory, office, and 
parlour, and, in spite of—perhaps in conse- 
quence of—~heterogeneous furnishing, was a 
comfortable place. At night, when the lampe 


were lit and the curtaing, it was quiet 
and cosy; during the was slways 
cheery, az it seemed to the, first (" ~ 
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the san’s rising and the last of his setting. enough to climb the wall and take my fill, 

‘The large window opened to fhe garden, at I feel the water in my mouth now. What a 

the foot of which was a bi aD of pity apples lose their flavour as we grow 
a i 


meadow; then the river, sweeping 
bend of the bank with a long, rapid, noise- “What's that, Methusclah,” said the 
ess motion which made it appear almost minister with mock gravity, “ about the soo 
aGll; on the other side the ground at some an’ the draff?” 
parts rose abruptly, and pleasant terraces Ied — Armour’s house was a square, squat, 
up to substantallooking villas; beyond was homelylooking buildis 
a billowy landscape, its green and yellow grey face towards the vi 
fields and brown moors, veined with grey was almost covered with roses, 
dykes and roads and black hedges. struction of the interior suggested a rabbit- 
Armout’s garden, full of old-fashioned warren, there were so many odd little rooms 
roses, berry-bushes, and fruit trees, filled the and bits of lobbies leading nowhere; but on 
room with gracious perfumes. It had always the ground-foor there were three lange a yart- 
a somewhat unkempt appearance, and weeds ments—the kitchen, the drawing-rooin, and 
were not unknown ¢ven on the paths, for Armowr’s retreat. Servants found it a lonely, 
there was no regular gardener; but it was dwelling, and the odd soupds which the wind 
pleasant to walk in and quiet, ‘There always creates in such a house had often 
were occasions, however, on which peace |filled the minds of strapping lasses with 
was banished, and the noisy mirth, as of a imaginative terrors, But there was no 
fair, reigned instead. This was xhen Armour loneliness in John Armour’s busy life. 
opencd the gate at the foot of the garden 
and admitted fiom the meadow a band of  “ Tiave you been out, grannie?” he asked 
bairns to un rampant amongst the grosets, as he rose to put away some papers. 
rasps, black and white currants, apples, and “I was doon seeing Thorburn. Ie is in 
pears. The place temporarily represented a 2 bad way again, and he talks aboat leavin’ 
commune at the first distribution of property, us.” 
and the fun did not last Jong enough forthe “Leaving us! What has put that into 
sense of possession to provoke much mis- his bead? Is lie hut because I found fault 
understanding amongst the little communists. with him last week ?” 
The wildest and meniest of the boys wasthe “He never named it. He mys he wants 
minister ; and standing beneath a huge apple to gang awa’, and I am doubtful there will be 
tree, watching that none of the urchins fell, nae haudin’ him back as soon as he yets 
he would make his complaint that he was enongh to flit. 
not allowed to climb trees ; first, because of “That’s nonsense. I'l go over and sce 
the difficulty of getting up; secondly, be- him.” i 
cause of the difficulty of getting down; “You had better no gang the-night. He's 
and, thirdly, because of the danger of tear- got a potion, and you would maybe just 
ing his reeks. The thirdly always rovoked prevent him slecpin’." 
ashout of triumphant laughter: the com- — “ Very well, it will be all right in the mom- 
inunists felt thee was something in which ing; and some time to-monow I expect to 
they were greater than the minister—they have a bit of news for you.” 
had no fear of tearing their breeks. He She knew that he was smiling and looking 
never “improves the occasion,” and yet at her with his bright, eamest eyes to sce the 
these bairns, boys and girls, went away with effect produced by his mysicrious announce- 
a lesson in their hearts which was never ment. She felt the hope throbbing in his 
rubbed out, ice, and its nature was no mystery {o her. 
“Y wish there lad becn an Armour’s She intended to speak to him about 
erica in my day,” observed Mr. Moffat at Thorbum, but she did not wish to disturb his 
ie close of the first of these frolics. pleasant thoughts if she could help it, Be- 
“It was the remembrance of a wish of sides, the explanation she had to make was 
that kind which made me think of bringing a painful one, and there could beno harmin 
the baims here,” replied Armour. “I must delaying it 2 little longer if it could not be 
have been 2 vey wee chap at the time, for dispensed with altogether. So she drew a 
it is like one of ny first memories—standing long breath, relieved herself by the reprieve, 
out there looking at the’ trees loaded with saying— 
apples, and 10 hungering for one that Iwas “2 dare say it will be a’ right the-mom. 
just at the greetin’, because 1 was not big Noo tell me about the news you expect: 
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it’s guid, I suppose, or you wouldna hae 
mentioned it.” 

He walked up and down, halting before 
her chair occasionally 10 examine her placid 
face, then, smiling, pass on. At length— 

“Tt is good news, I expect, but it may be 
bad. Iam going to have an important in- 
terview with Mr. Musgrave to-morrow. You 
used to be good at guessing. Can you guess 
what it is about?” 

“ Easy; it's about his daughter,” was the 
quiet reply, without the slightest suggestion 


surprise, 

“Why, how did you know?" caclaimed 
Armour, his eyes full of pleased amazement 
at her extraordinary perspicuity. 

“I couldna tell exactly how I ken'd it, 
Dut I hae heen expecting to hear this for a 
lang while; and there are mair than me 
looking for it Eh, Johnnic, Johnnie, you 
are just a bairn yel to think (hat you could 
keep sic a thing secret.” 

Amused by his simplicity, she shook her 
head at him as she deitly twisted the worsted. 
round her little finger, dropped the loop over 
the wire, and vigorously began a new round 
of the sock. 

Armour was pleased enough that she 
should have divined his secret, as it saved 
him some awkwardness in revealing it 10 
her; but he was decidedly taken aback at 
learning that others knew it, 

“T can fancy it possible for you to have 
discovered it; but how could other fulk 
suspect it?” 

“ Othor folk are aye paitin’ their neebors, 
and though they whiles mix the wrang 
couples, thac dinna count amang the right 
ances. You hae been often enough at) 
‘Torthorl in the six months past—to say nae- 
thing o” your being sae sib wi’ the fiscal 
himsel’—for onybody to see what you were 
after. What docs the lassic say to you?” 

“Not much—yct” His memory still 
dwelt on that phantom word which he had 
heard at the Abbey. “Very likely it will 
all come to nothing.” 

“Then it will be your ain fault, for she’s a 
baw lass and a guid lass, and the marrow 0° 
ony man I ever saw.” 

“That's just it, grannie, She is——” 

And being started in the song ofher praise, 
he did not tire of singing. He had a sympa- 
thetic listener, and sympathy loosens the 
tongue more than wine, He was like a 
young poct who has long in secret gloated 
over verses and now for the first time 
repeats them to another, finding new charms 
in pvery thought, fresh cadence in every turn 
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of the measure. The poem Love had grown 
so beautiful that the poet marvelled at it, 
and scarcely dared to think that he might 
call it his own. 

On all subjects it had been his custom to 
make grannic his confidant; and in the 
evenings together it was his custom to de- 
scribe to her his speculations and plans for 
the fuuure ; taking her homely counsel alwayr 
with respect, and giving it grave considera- 
tion. On this particular sabject, however, he 
had hitherto remained silent—ghy of ‘ap 
proaching it even with her. 

Now, his lips being unclosed, he told her 
the whole story of his great hope, and how 
his gossip with Ellie at Newabbey had mate 
him resolve that to-morrow he should put his 
fate to the touch, His excitement was too 
great for him to remark how quietly grannie 
listened to him, Whenever he had anything 
in which he was much interested to commu- 
nicate to her she would usually drop the 
knitting on her Jap and allow her hands to 
rest idly on it, whilst her face was turned to 
his with an expression of scrious attention, 
Instead of that, she continued to knit steudily, 
her head bowed over the work as if she were 
watching the formation of the loops as well 
as counting them, The only encouragement 
she gave him to proceed was an occasional 
“ Ay, ay,” or “ An’ do you tell me sae?” 

“You sce, grannie, as I know that Mrs. 
Musgrave always talks o great deal about 
family connections, and as I come from no- 
where and belong to nobody but you, I think 
it is necessary to tell the father and mother 
at once, so that they may have the chance of 
objecting in time, if they should fancy that 1 
am not good coougtt for their daughter.” 

At that grannie lified her head and spoke. 
“ You are right to be particular at the be- 
ginning, John; for it's litle use being wise 
ahinthand. ‘They'te no’ likely to put muckle 
weight on my opinion in the matter, or I 
would tell them that, bonnie and guid as 
their daughter may be, they'll travel a long 
day's joumey afore they find a better man 
for her than the ane that’s seeking her.” 

“Prejudice, grannie—all your prejudice,” 
said Armour, laughing. ‘However, I have 
no doubt the fiscal will let me pass, but I 
expect the mother to be curious about things 
with which, according to my notions, she has 
no business.” 

* And what will you say?” 

‘The question me asked in ee was. 

hesitating way for grannie. Her words, 
meng from 3 clear vision of right and 
‘wrong, were usually prompt and decisive. At 
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present she appeared to be in doubt as to 
what she ought to say, and spoke as if she 
were fatigued, 

“Say I—~why, simply this: that Iam Jobn 
Armour, master of the paper-mill, Thornie- 
howe, and that I am in this business especially 
acting entirely on my own account. She can 
have unexceptionable references as to cha- 
acter, means, and so on; and if that is not 
satisfactory, Tam afraid it will not be in my 
power to give her further information. She 
roust accept me for what I am myself, and 
not for what my people are or may have 
becn. What else is there for me to say?” 

‘The old woman's white face flushed for a 
moment as with pride whilst she listened to 
the honest ring of his voice, and realised the 
frank bravery with which he took his place 
tas the equal of Ellie Musgrave. 

“There should be nae need for onything 
else. But——” she paused a moment, then 
continued slowly; “the thought is forced 
tapon me mair the-night than it has ever been 
Lefore that I ought to let you ken——” 

He interrupted her, ‘placing his hand 
gently on her mouth, 

“There, you are not to worry about that. 
You told me long ago that it was best I 
should know nothing about the past, and I 
am content. Those who care to have any- 
thing to do with me must also be content to 
take me as they find me, Now, good night.” 


CHAPTER V.—URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS, 


Every time she thought of it, a dreamy, 
wondering smile lit Ellie's face—it would 
be droll sf Armour’s legend should be true! 
‘The droliness, however, would not arise 
from there being anything ridiculous in his 
suit ; but from the fact that he was so totally 
unlike any of the vague shadows which had 
risen to ber mind’s eye whenever she had 
associated the idea of love with herself. For 
of course she had thought of love and had 
had lovers; but hitherto the thought had 
been of that indefinite kind which is bom of 
the constant suggestions of it made by the 
onlinary events of life; the lovers had 
assumed that position without her sanction. 

‘There was for instance Wattie Dunlop, the 
Provost's son, who, when she was about 
eleven used to cast shcep’s eyes at her in the 
kirk: and she, a very prim little maiden at 
that time, proudly affected entire uncon- 
sciousnesa of his admiration. Then, when 
she was two or three years older, there were 
haifa-dozen lads who sent her in 
and she, whilst secretly gratified by these 
symbols of triumph, used to blush so dread- 
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fully when her father teased her about them f 

then there was young Houston, the 
doctor's son, who for a whole year contrived 
mysteriously to turn up at every house she 
visited, and to meet her wherever she 
walked. True, he only looked at her, 
stammered his hope that she was quite well, 
and gawkily walked on as if the meeting had 
been quite accidental; or, if the meeting 
were in a room, would retire to a comer and 
continue to stare at her, very palpably trying 
to look “as he were na’ lookin’ at her.” His 
attentions were so assiduous that they became 
unplessant and ultimately frightened her so 
that she went about like one haunted. He 
went away and she was glad ; but for a long 
time afterwards the ghost of this “ gomeril ” 
lover troubled her. It was with a sad, 
kindly smile that she recalled this bogie 
now ; he could never follow her steps again. 

But in all her experiences there had been 
no realisation of love in herself; it was still 
a thing far apart—a thing that she might 
speculate about and dream about ; but she 
did not feel it near herself. Had it found 
Ld bet unawares? She vas not conscids 

anything extraordinary having happened ; 
but there was a kind of tremulous expectancy 
of something strange about to happen. She 
had always liked John Armour, and there 
‘was a sensation of Pleasing pride inspired by 
the idea that he preferred her before all other 
womankind. But everything around her 
remained as before: there had begn no 
grand transformation in animate or inanimate 
nature as she had vaguely imagined there 
would be, or ought to be, when one fell in 
Tove. If some outward manifestation were a 
requisite sign of having attained the happy 
statc, then she was not yct in love. All the 
same it was pleasant to recall John Armour's 
earnest face as yesterday he told his version 
of the story of Aladdin. 

It was pleasant, too, on this bright mom- 
ing to see him striding across the field which 
formed a short cut between ‘Thornichowe 
and Torthorl House, the gleaming blades of 


dew-steeped grass shining like silver around 
him, 


“What brings Armour so early?” said 
her father, with whom she was making the 
round of the garden as was their habit when 
the fiscal had a little time at his command 
after breakfast. 

‘The question was speedily answered by 
Annour himself, 

“J want to speak to you, Mr. Musgrave, 
and thought I might find an opportunity of 
doing so without wasting your time by coming 
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over and walking into the town with you. I 
hope you are to walk to-day,” 

“Yam that, and I am glad to think it is 
nothing serious you have ta speak sbout 
since we ean chat it over on theroad. When 
I saw you coming in such haste and so early 
Teoncluded there bad been a robbery at the 
till at least.” 

“Well, the matter is important,” answered 
Armour, ‘a little awkwardly, but laughing ; 
and may be you will think there is a kind 
of robbery in it.” 

“On such a fine morning as this I shall 
give the supposed thief the full benefit of the 
doubt,” said the fiscal good-humouredly, as 
he stood swinging his big umbrella like a 
pendulum from his clasped hands behind him. 

“But are joking, Mr. Armour,” was 
Ellie’s dubious obscrvation ; “there has been 
no robbery?” 

‘This was more awkward still, but Armour 
was able to see the comical side of the posi- 
tion, and he felt himself kin to the Irishman 
who, having stolen the priest’s bacon, re- 
Vieved his conscience by confessing the theft 
to the pricst. 

“T believe not—that ia, not yet,” he re- 
plied with a curious twinkle in his eyes; 
“but 1 cannot say more until I have your 
father's opinion as to whether or not I am 
at liberty todo so. I expect you will hear 
of the matter soon.” 

.! “Oh, it is of no consequence since there 
i8 nothing to be alarmed about. When you 
meee ¢ a robbery I was for the moment 
afraid that your house had been broken 
in and grannie hurt, perhaps, How is 
the?” 
“ Quite well, thank you, and although she 
aware of what bas happened she is not 
. easily scated,” 
Nl answer for her,” was Mr, Musgrave’s 
decisive’ comment. “When Mrs, Armour 
has an encounter with burglurs—well, it is 
fot Mrs, Armour who will run for it. 

“That is just why 1 should be afraid of 
harm coming to her,” Ellie said, as they all 
laughed at the fiscal’s capression of faith in 
grannie's courage. 

“Come along, Armour, and as you want 
to have a talk with me, we can keep inside 
the planting and get ont by the toll. Take 
care of yourself, Elie, and by the way you 
had better remind your mother that young 
Fenwick is to take his hail with us today. 
‘You might come too, Armour—there will be 
nobody else except the minister.” 

“That would depend upon some arrange 
ments I have to make to-day.” 
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“So be it; you'll come if you can, There 
will be a plate for you.” 

So, swinging his big umbrella lightly, Mr. 

lusgrave strode \ 

“T hope I shall sce you tonight," seid 
Armour, as he was shaking hands with Ellie, 

The’hope she fancied was expressed with 
more emphasis than the occasion appeared 
to require, even with the remembrance of 
what had passed on the previous day, She 
had no clue to the meaning he attached to 
their meeting again in Torthor] House that 
evening. She could only politely echo his 
hope and say, “Good moming.” 

He hastened after his friend, who was 
apparently so much interested in the progress 
of a belt of young trees which he had recently 
planted as to forget why he had s companion 
‘on his townward journey. 

Richard Musgrave, the procurator-fiseal, 
was in public one of the most detested of 
men, and in private one of the most admired, 
‘The detestation was given to his office; the 
liking to theman, Ife was a shrewd lawyer ; 
a practical, kindly-disposed man ; a giant in 
stature—over six feet in his stockings—and 
all bone and muscle. His large strong 
features, clean shaven, had a severe and some- 
what coarse expression, and his glittering 
grey were the terror of evil-doers. But 
when he Laughed, as he did most heartily on 
the slightest provocation when off duty, there 
was 2 thorough geniality in his voice and 
look which smoothed away all the hardness 
of his face. His hair was straight, short, 
bluish grey, and plastered close to his head. 
As regarded the head, it was one of the few 
boasts he permitted himeclf, that for size it 
would have satisfied Geurge Combe, or any 
other ist. 

He had studied law in Euinburgh ; after 
he had been well established in practice he 
married the seventh daughter of a poor Lord 
of Session. Her dowry consisted of a little 
money, many airs, and a few inflagatial con- 
nections: the latter he appraised at their due 
value, and made the most of as opportunity 
offered. He had ga 





thered sume bawbees,” 
-more he had inherited, and he bad a comfort 
able little income from his office as procurator 


“ Well, Armour,” he said, having concluded 

a useful disquisition on the menits of larch 
and fir which was thrown away upon his 
companion, “you are not minding a word I 
am saying. Of course you arc thinking 
about your own affairs, as I am of mine, for- 
ting yours, and that number one ia the 
sominaat igure, no matter how hig the e“*-— 
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may lock. What is this business you wished 
to consult me about ?” 

At was*true that Armour had been think- 
ing about his own affairs; he bad been an- 
ticipating this question, and trying to shape 
the simplest and most direct answer, As is 
neval in cases of much importance when 
words have been carefully selected and 
phrases formed for use ata given moment, he 
said something quite different from what he 
had intended. But it was entirely to the 
purpose. He took a breath and guiped 
out— 

“T want to marry your daughter.” 

The fiscal halted, wheeled round, and 
looked hard at John Armour, with the air of 
‘a man who has been peremptorily told to 
“stand and deliver,” avd who is prepared to 
make a fight for it. But the frank, honest 
face submitted calmly to his inspection, and 
a hesitating smile played about the mouth, 

“You evidently believe in hitting straight 
from the shoulder,” said Mr. Musgrave, at 
Te recorecing fom his astonishment, and 
now inclined to be amused by the singularly 
abrupt mode in which this important com- 
momacailon had been ade. pe aise 

“Have you any objection?” qui 
sisted the other; for having plunged. Ko 
deep water at one bound he wis now cool, 
sod resolved to strike out steadily for the 

ore, 

“You might give me time to draw breath, 
man, and to get the thing clear in my head. 
I dare say this would bave been an easy 
enough business for my worthy father-indaw— 
he was used to it, But it’s my opinion that 
even he would have Jouped if a blunderbuss 
had been fired in his lug like that. I have 
only one daughter, and I am not used to be 
told that somebody wants her for a wife.” 

“And Iam not used to asking for one; 
80 you must excuse my awkward way of 
broaching the subject,” rejoined Armour, at 
comparative ease now, secing the good- 
Aumoured way in which Musgrave was taking 
the affair. 

“Awkward! It’s scarecly decent! Man, 
when I set about i 


and penned the most elegant epistle that 1 
ever wrote, 1 began by asking his lordship, 
in the most respectful terms, to appoint a 
day and hour when he could see me on most 
important business. Then I stated what the 
most important business was; and next I 
gaye him a 2 


the same bosincss I.) 


got the finest sheet of letter-paper that 


‘was to be had; I shut myself up in my room | would have known that he was occupied with 
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‘my present circumstances and prospects, with 
@ few particulars os to habits and unexcep- 
tionable references as to character, That 
was how I set about it, in a calm, a dignified, 
sensible manner, and no just ram-stam, az 
though I were,2 Fenian trying to ding down 
@ town-hall.” 

“I wish you had kept a copy of that epistle, 
‘Mr. Musgrave. 1 would have asked you to 
Jet me see it so that I might use it ag q model 
for ae to yourself.” as bog a 

usgrave grinned, ant an to Wi 
slowly, his head slightly bowed, 

“« Ay, man, you're willing to Ieam, and 
that’s a good sign. I keep copies of every 
letter of importance I write, and as that was 
oncof more than ordinary importance I have 
the copy yet. Lut it would be no usc to you 
now, a8 you have taken your own way, and 
‘we must consider the case as it stands, Now 
that Ihave got breath answer you me—has 
she any objection? " 

“1 do not know.” 

“ Have you abked her?” 

“Not exactly; but I believe she under- 
stands something of my — intentions, I 
suppose, is a better word than feelings.” 

“Te will do very well at any rate, So 
have not definitely put the question to her?" 

“No; before doing that I wished to 1: 
‘sure that you would not altogether dislike it.” 

“Humph— that was as well, Armour, 
There is some sense in your ey of goins 
about the business after all.” (‘This abstrst- 
edly as he walked on, his chin a little cjAser 
on his breast.) t 

Annowr continued with subdued impct#e- 
sity as he saw his friend wavering as to whitt 
answer he should give— 

“You know something of my position} 
Mr. Musgrave. 1 know that there is some-\ 
thing disagreeable in my parents history. I 
do not know what it is, I do not mean to 
inquire, and 1 do not think you, knowing me 
as you do, can consider it necessary to inquire 
further either,” 

The fiscal did not speak ; his steps became 
heavy; his hands were again clasped behind 
him on his umbrella, and his brows were con- 
tracted. Any one acquainted with his ways 








‘very serious reflections indeed, 

Armour became anxious and somewhat 
impaticnt. 

“1 cannot, of course, pretend to be a rich 
man,” he proceeded fumly, “ but my circum- 
stances will enable me to offer your daughter 


concise as was com- a suitable home, and most people would con- 


re 1 & frécis—as concis 20 
Patible with perfect perspicuity—a srécis of | sider my prospects good.” 
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“vs no’ that, Armour, it's no’ that,” 
muttered Mr. Musgrave, as if speaking to 
himself. 

“Then if your objection be on the score 
of other matters, I say you have no right to 
aerate lifted his head and eyed the 

‘Mr, Musgrave li is head anc 
speaker gravely : there was sadness as well as 
some rebuke in his expression, 

“You judge too quickly; I raised no 
objection. 1 begin to think it would have 
been best if you had followed my okl- 
fashioned ceremonious plan and written mc 
a letter, 60 that I might have been able to 
give my answer full consideration in private.” 

“If you know anything which, in your 
opinion, renders me an undesirable husband 
for your daughter, tell me, It is surely just 
that you shoald give me an opportunity of 
removing it if it be in my power.” 

Armour was struck by Mr. Musgrave’s 
peculiar manner ; it impressed him with the 
ittea that there was something in his mind 
which he hesitated to reveal. This it 
siongwas «eepencd by another long pause, 
Presfatly, Musgrave— 

“do not remember ever having been so 
mud) puzzled how to act. You w that 
T like you, Armour, and if Ellie likes you, 
there is nothing that would make me object 
ete match. But, you know, the guidwile 

particular notions about forebears, and 
we might have some difficulty in settling 
matters to her satisfaction.” 
F : 1s that your only ground of objection, 
sir?® 

“T don’t call it an objection precisely.” 

“ Well, then, is it the only cause of your 
hesitation?” 

Yn referring to the guidwile's idiosyn- 
cracy, Musgrave had partly resumed. the 
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ait of mock-meekness with which he some- 
times referred to her, and which contrasted 
comically with his huge form and known 
firmness of character; but at Armout’s pcr- 
sistence his expression again became grave, 
This time it was only for an instant, how- 
ever; and whether it was that his doubt was 
removed, or that he simply put it aside, he 
with his usual freedom, 

“Man, there are surely a dozen reasons 
why I should hesitate to hand my daughter 
over to you or any man. Albeit you secl: 
to be mother and father and everything else 
to her, you must allow that our feclings 
ought to have a little consideration. There's 
my hand; you have my free consent to win 
Ellie, if you can.” 

Armour gripped the hand gratefully, and 
although he did not utter the words, he was 
saying to himself, “I wii? win her.” 

“You'll observe, if you please,” continued 
the fiscal dryly, “that I said my free consent, 
You'll have to do the best you can for your- 
self with her mother, I'll put in a good 
word for you whenever I can venture to do 
it ; but that is all I can promise.” 

“With your good word and Hllic’s—if I 
can win it—I have no fear of the result,” re 
1 Ame vontre ph 4, T 

ery well; if you’re pleased, I'm con- 
tent. aa now Gath matter’s Settled I 
suppoge we'll sce you evening,’ 

“] shall be there,” 

“Ay, I thought so, That reminds me— 
young Fenwick will be there too, and there’s 
no harm in me giving you a hint that he has 
found much favour in my wife's cyes. For 
my sake never Jet on that I told you!" 

‘They parted at the toll, the fiscal procecd- 
ing to his office, Armour specding back to 
Thomiehowe, 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS A DIVINE CALLING. 
By R. W. DALE, BLA. (Brauzxcuan). 


JF used to be commen to eak of a man’s 
_ trade, profession, or official employment, 
as his “calling.” Dut I think that the word, 
in this sense, has almost dropped out of use, 
perhaps because it seems inappropriate 
unincaning. Its Latin equivalent has been 
1ather mote fortunate, and is still occasionally 
useil to describe the higher forms of intellec- 
tual activity. It is sometimes said, for in- 
stance, of a thoughtful, scholarly man who is 
‘not very successful a8 & manufacturer, 


has missed his way, and that his trae “ voca- 
tion ” was literature. 

Te is only when weare speaking of the most 
sacted or most heroic kinds of service, that 


and we have the coumge to recoguise a divine 


“call” as giving a man authority to under 
take them, ‘That a great religious reformer 
should think of himself 28 divinely “ called” 
to deliver the Church from gross errors and 
superstitions, and lead it to a nobler right- 


that he eousness, docs not surprise us, It does not 
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surprise us that a great patriot should believe 
hitveelf “ealled" of God to redress the 
wrongsof his country. And among those who 
are still impressed by the glorious and awful 
issues of the ministry of the Church, it is still 
common to insist on the necessity of a divine 
“gall” to the ministry, 

Tt must add immeasurably to the dignity of 
& man's life, it must give him a sense of 
great security, if he seriously believes that his 
work has been given him by divine appoint- 
tment—that it is really his “calling.” Take 
a conspicuous case——the case of the Apostle 
Paul He described himself as an “apostle 
through the will of God,” 2s “called to be 
on apostle.” ‘This meant that he had not 
taken up the great work of his life at his 
own impulse; it had been laid upon him 
by an authority which he could not resist. 
He had, therefore, no occasion for restless 
and anxious thought about his fitness for it, 
‘There was no reason for him to ask whether 
his knowledge of the gospel of Christ was 
ruficiently large and deep forso great a task, 
whether his moral and religious earnestness 
was sufficiently intense. le was vividly 
conscious of his weakness and imperfections, 
and it was a perpetual source of surprise to 
him that to such a man as himself the 
grace should have been given “to 
unto the Gentiles the unsearchable ri of 
Christ." But God knew him better than he 
knew himself, and he was “called to be an 
apostle,” he was an apostle “through the 
will of God.” 

‘This relieved him from inquiries which 
would have yt the force and yehe- 
mence with he gave himself to his wok. 
Tt was a motive for doing his best; for a 
work to which a man knows that God has 
appointed him, is likely to be done with 
courage, persistency, and vigour. It abo 
enabled him to rely with perfect confidence 
on God's support. He was sure that all 
divine forces werc on his side. 

Paul knew that his work, his “calling” in 
the old-fashioned sense of the word, came to 
him from God, But no Christian man can 





ive a satisfactory life without a conviction pay 


of the same kind. This would be s dreary 
aod an ignoble world if only an apostic 
could say that he was doing his work 
“through the will of God,” or if only a 
minister or a missionary could say it. 
Mechanics, merchants, tradesmen, manulac- 
turers, clerks, doctors, lawyers, artists,—if we 
ate to live a really Christian life, we must 
all Be sure that whatever work we are doing, 
it is God’s will that we should do it. 
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Do you ask how it is possible for what is 
secular work to be done in this way? 
Let me ask another question—How is it 
possible, if you are a Christian man, that you 
can do your secular work at all, uvless you 
believe that it is God's will that you should 
doit? What right has any man to do any- 
thing unless he has a clear and serious con- 
viction that God wants to have it done, and 
done by him? 

It is convenient, no doubt, to distinguish 
what ig commonly described as “ secular” 
from what is commonly described as “re- 
ligious.” We all know what the distinction 
means. Bat the distinction must not be 
understood to imply that in religious work 
we are doing God's will, and that in secular 
work we are not doing it, 

God himself has done, and is always doing, 
a great deal of work that we must call 
-ecuilar ; and this throws considerable light on 
the laws which should govern our own secular 
calling. He is the Creator of all things. 
He made the earth, and He made it broad 
enough for us to grow corn and grass or jt, to 
pe cord on zs wi town halls, cor bof 
justice, houses of parliament, schools, ui,iver- 
sities, iterary instleutes and galleries of art. 
It is impossible to use it all for churches and 
chapels, Sl ty, other 5 consecrated > 
Purpose le & great part The 
world for common uses 5 Sint oi 

acre, every square it, Be 
to Him, since He is the only Freeholder, we 
have no right to build anything on it that 
Hedoes not want to have built. 

He kindled the fires of the sun, and the 
sun gives us light, not only on Sundays, 
when we go to church, but on common days, 
and we have no right to use the sunlight for 
any purpose for which God does not give it. 
God made the trees ; but he made too many 
for the timber to be used only for buildings 
intended for religious worship. What did He 
make the rest bgt It is His yraattoes 
never parts with His property in it. 
we buy it we do not buy it from God; we 
pay him no money for it. All that we do is to 

iy to our fellow-men that we may 
have the right to use it in God's service. 

It ig as secular a work ta create a walout- 
tree, and to provide soil and rain and warmth, 
for its growth, as it is to make a walnut-wood 
table for a drawing-room out of it, It is as 
secular a work to create a cotton plant as to 
spin the cotton and to weave it. Itisas 
secular a work to create iron, as to make the 
iron into mailway-gi into plates for 
steam-ships, into ploughs and barrows, nai's, 
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sews, and bedsteads. It is as eecular a 
vork to create the sun to give light in the 
iaytime, as to make a lamp, or to build gas- 
vorks, or to manufacture gas to give light at 
light. So that our secular work is just of 
he same kind as a great part of God’s work. 
uay a firm hold of this very obvious truth, 
ad see how it affects every kind of secular 
usiness, 

God made our bodies, and they are 
‘curiously and wonderfully made.” Whether 
hey came suddenly intoexistence in obedience 
>a divine command, or whether they were 
‘he last result of a long process of evolution, 
joes not affect the fact that ‘it was He who 
nade us, and not we ourselves.” When 
God orders it that a rose-tree should be fed 
ay the earth and the air, by the rain and the 
lew, and should be caressed by the sunlight | 
tnd the south wind, till at last it crowns itself 
vith a lovely flower—the flower leing 
gradually evolved from the structure of the 
‘lant—that is to me quite as wonderful as if, 
yy a word, He suddenly called a flower out 
of nothing. It is only the vi incapacity 
‘9 recognise the mystery of familiar things 
yhich makes it leas surprising and less divine. 
“hese boclies, I say, God made, The archi- 
weture of the skeleton, the weaving of the 
‘iggues of the muscles, the distribution of the 
a 80 as to feed every fibre, the quicken- 

et_of the lungs, the authority of the 
y which command motion, the sensitive 
xesgf the nerves which are the instruments 
of perception, the structure of the eye and 
she faculty of vision, the structure of the ear 
and the faculty of hearing, the taste, the 
mel], the touch, the compiex arrangements 
‘or articulate speech, are noble triumphs of 
‘3od's creative power. 

But our bodies will perish unless they are 
‘ed. Does God mean them to perish? He 
rely means them to be strong and healthy, 
ond therefore He means them to have food. 
And a man may therefore say, “Iam a far- 
mer through the will of God, for I grow the 
cheat by which the bady which God made 
's to be kept from starvation ; God has made 
she seed, has given wonderful qualities 
tothe soil, God has provided the rain and 
he heat which are necessary for a harvest, 
God has arranged the order of the seasons ; 
out all that God has done will come to no- 
‘hing unless I plough the ground and clean 
‘t, and sow the seed, and send my reapers 
unto the fields when the harvest is ripe. God 
‘akes me into partnership with Himself. He 
‘yas done a great part of the work, He leaves 
ne todo the rest. Tam the servant of His 
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infinite bounty. The ministers of the Church 
teach men to pray, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ through me God answers the 
prayer. 1 ama farmer through the will of 
God.” Another man takes up the work 
where the farmer leaves it ; grinds the corm 
into flour, and so prepares it for the uses for 
which God created it. He may say, “I, too, 
am doing work which God wants to have 
done, Iam a miller through the will of God.” 
Athird man takes up the work where the 
miller leaves it, makes the flour into bread— 
into just such bread as he thinks God means 
to give His children in answer to their 
prayer; he puts nothing unwholesome into 
it; he bakes itcarefully ; when he sells it he 
gives full weight, And he may say, as he 
puts his dough into his oven or draws it out, 
“'¥, too, am doing work which God wants 
to have done; I 
will of God.” 
‘The body must be clothed as well as fed, 
so that another man may say J am a cotton- 
spinner ; and another, I am a cotton-weaver ; 
and another, I am a cloth-weaver; and 
another, I am a tailor; and another, I 
am a dressmaker ; and another, lam a boot- 
maker, “through the will of God.” In this 
climate the body will perish if it is not shel- 
rain and snow and cold; so that 
@ man may say, I amo brick-moker, a 
quarryman, a bricklayer, 9 stone-mason, a 
carpenter, a builder, “through the will of 
God." The products of remote countries 
must be brought to us across the sea, and 
men may therefore claim to be ship-butlders, 
sailors, merchants, “ through the will of God.” 
The products of remote parts of our own 
country must travel by road or canal, and 
the men who build locomotives, who make 
railways, the engine-drivers, the guards, the 
railway clerks, and all the railway officials, 
the men that build barges and the barge- 
men, the men that construct canals and that 
watch the locks, the carriers, and all the 
people they employ, may say that they are 
doing their work “ through the will of God.” 
And whenall these have donc their appointed 
service, it is necessary that the goods they 
have carried should be placed within reach 
of all the parts of every large town, and that 
persons should be engaged in distributing 
them; dray ironmongers, and retail 
tradesmen of every kind, may therefore justly 
claim to be the agents and ministers of the 
divine bounty ; from their hands men receive 
the finished articles of use and beauty which 
have been produced by a great organized 
anny of the servants of God, out of materials 


am 2 baker through the 
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which were originally created by God's own 


ower, 
3 Farther, it is clear that God did not in- 
tend us to live alone, Human nature never 
reaches the height of its strength and per 
fection except in cities and nations. When 


great numbers of men are drawn together they 


civil and criminal legislation becomes neces- 
sary; the peace must be kept, property 
secured, justice ailministered, Mberty pro- 
tected. And every minister and representa- 
tive of the law, from the policeman to the 
judges and the Lord Chancellor, from the 
solther in the ranks to the Commander-in- 
Chief, may say that he is in his place and 
discharging the dutics of his office “through 
the will of God." Town councillors, mem- 
ers of parliament, ministers of the Crown, 
solicitors, barristers, may say the same. 

God made the intellect of man as well as 
his body, and the intellect is wasted if it is 
not trained in schools and universities, if it is 
not quickened and developed by literature, 
science, and art. And so one man is a 
schoolinaster “ through the will of God,” and 
another a university tutor, and another a 
lecturer on chemistry, and another an archi- 
‘tect, and another a painter, and another a 


If I think that my own work, as a minister 
of the Church, is the noblest and divinest, 
God forbid that I should ever give any man 
engaged in any legitimate occupation tl 
pression that his work is not also noble and 
divine, Weare all serving God together. 

It may be said that no farmer, builder, 
grocer, merchant, lawyer ever received a su- 
pematural call to his especial occupation, 
such as Paul received to his apostleship ; and 
that in secular life no man can be sure 
he is doing the precise work which God 
meant him to do. But I suppose that the 
paths which were open to the great majority 
of men in their youth were few; they had a 
martow choice, “They used their best judg- 
ment, and took the line of life which seemed 
topromise best, Perhaps in their deliberation 
and ultimate choice they had no thought of 
the will of God. But now that they are 
coumitted to a parlicular trade or profession 
—if their occupation is a lawful one, if the 
work they are doing must be done by some- 
body—they may fairly assume that they ought 
to go on with it. ‘The time has passed by 
for making a change. They made choice of 
their occupation Ly what they may ¢all acci- 
dent, and certainly without any conscious 

* To illustrate the diversity and noLleness of ths apecial 


‘wort of wumon would reqaizo u separate pays 
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intentioneto do the will of God; but some 
work they must do if they are to serve God, 
and now there is no other work within their 
reach. So that, whatever may have been 
possible to them years ago, it is clear that it 
1g God’s will that they should remain where, 


are, 

The principle which should guide those 
young men and women to whom a choice is 
still open is very simple, though the applica- 
tion of it may often be vety perplexing. 
Among the legitimate occupations which are 
to them they ought to ask—in which 
of them they can use most effectively the 
power which God has given them. Just now, 
indeed, a young man or a young woman may 
be gralefil for any occupation offering the 
opportunity of serving others and getting an 
honest living. But when there is a choice 
the first question should be, not “ Where can 
Team most money with the least labour?” 
but “Where can I use my strength and faculty 
in the best way for the honour of God and 
the welfare of mankind?” The difference 
between those two questions involves the 
whole difference between serving God ani! 
ing Mammon—between cto } life and 

death, 4 
‘Take a strong case. A young™ an finds 
that he has a rare gift for scientific observ; 
tion and discovery; his education has) 
and he has the opportun’ 


jenerous, 
im. fringe life of research ; but he is tei" 


to engage in business pursuits which ’ofter 
him spect of a great fortune. 
If he yields to the temptation it is clear thai 
he makes the ignobler choico—a choice in 
flagrant antagonism to the laws of Christ, He 
was meant to be a prophet and a scer; he 


that was divinely called to make more fully known. 


to men the ways and thoughts of God as 
revealed in the material universe. Had he 
accepted his true mission he would have 
augmented the knowledge of the race, and 
augmented ii pone. He has taken a bribe 
from the devil to quench the divine light 
which God bad kindled; he has chosen to 
serve himself rather than to glorify God and 
to bless mankind, 

Bot that question about the choice of a 
business or profession is a large one, too 
large to be adequately cisco vy a na 
paragraphs. I pass on to consider how the 
Christian conception of a man's secular call- 
ing will affect conduct, 

‘You, my reader, are 2 manufacturer, lawyer, 
doctor, merchant, schoolmaster, clerk, car- 
penter, enginecr “through the will of God ;" 
then, of course, there will be industry and 
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integrity in the discharge of the duties of 
your calling, Your work has come to you 
by divine appointment ; you have to fill your 

lace in a divine scheme. Everything will 

¢ done aa in the eye of God ; for the work 
which God has assigned you, an account 
must, sooner or later, be given to Him, 
"These generalities are sufficiently clear: look 
at what may be less obvious. 

You are an employer of other men. The 
labour of ten, twenty, a hundred, perhaps 
five hundred families, is used and organi: 
under your leadership. ‘Their fortunes are 
largely in your hands. As long as you carry 
‘on your business successfully their strength 
and skill will have sufficient occupation and 
they will live in comfort, You are what Mr. 
Carlyle used to call “a captain of industry.” 


You are shat “through th “il! of God.” 
You have charge, within “mits, of 
the well-being of your peop. as of 


your own; and for this truss , ‘ 
answer to God from whom you receivéu"... 
‘The old and vulgar distinction between what 
are called the professions and ordinary tides 
was thatin a profession a man has to place 
his dutics to others first and bis own interests 
second, and that in a trade he bas a right to 
care only for his own interests and Teave 
other men to look after themselves, "That was 
one reason why professions were 
as honourable and tra’.s as sordid and 
mean. And if the distinction were accepted 
the scorn with which people in trade were 
once regarded would be deserved ; for their 
life would be utterly base and ignoble, No 
intelligent Christian tradesman or manufac- 
turer who has grasped the true idea of the 
bef of Christ as it affects the secular order 
will consent that his lifeshould be governed by 
so intolerable and unchristian a conception. 
The professional theory is the Christian 


theory. 

A physician has no right to think of the 
peril to hivaself from going into a 
where there is infection; the code of 
medical honour requires that at all risks he 
should use his skill,in the service of those 
who send for him, "A captain in the army 
has no right to think of his own life first ; his 
men are in his charge, and the code of mili- 
tary honour requires that, at whatever risk to 
himself, he should hold ‘them together and 
provide for their safety, ‘The captain of a 
ship accepts the same lofty obligations, If 
when his vessel is on fire he jumps into a 
oat and pulls off, be incurs, and justly incurs, 
universal execration. There are innumer- 
able stories of the cool gallantry with which 
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sea-captains have stool on the deck in a 
rough sea, while the flames were making 
terrible headway, and have seen the women 
and children into the boats first, then the 
rest of the passengers, then the crew, and 
have saved themselves last of all, or, as has 
often happened, have gone down with the 
burning ship. ‘That is required Ly the lana 


of ssional honour. 
is high temper, shown in other forms, 
will inspire 3 Christian man who believes 


ganized that he is an employer of labour “through 


the will of God." He, too, as I have said, 
is a “captain,"—a “captain of industry.” 
He will think’ of the safety of his people 
Defore his own. He will acknowledge the 
universal law, that authority is given for 
service, that honour is conferred that we may 
defend and bless other men. He will re- 
member that he is a master for the sake of 
his men. If he trades recklessly, if he con- 
sumes in luxurious expenditure the capital on 
which his people depend for employment, if 
he sinks it in wild speculations which pro- 
mise iramense xeturns but may very probably 
turn out disastrously ; if he gambles, that is, 
with the money which political economists 
call “the wages fund,” and which he 
in trust for men who look to their wages for 
‘bread ; or if he neglects his business and 
works it badly so that it slips out of his hands, 
and if as the result of his carelessness the 
business breaks down, it is not he alone that 
suffers ; the men he employs are thrown out, 
and anxiety, perhaps destitution, finds its 
way into all their homes. Moral evils are 
likely to follow closely on want of work and 
poverty. In our complex social life the 
responsibility of caring for others, not in the 
way of common charity and almsgiving, but 
in ways fat more difficult, rises as we rise in 
the social hierarchy. All government is a 
form of service, 

‘Those who are employed, if they are 


house Christian men, and rightly understand the 


laws of the kingdom of heaven to which they 
belong, will show a comesponding spirit, 1 
use the same language to men and to masters, 
You are a workman “through the will of 
God ;” aservant “ through the will of God.” 
Your employer ought to care for your in- 
terests whether you care for his or not; you 
ought to care for his interests, whether he 
cares for yours or not, A passionate, reckless 
pursuit on either side of immediate personal 
advantage is a clcar violation of the laws of 
Christ, “Love thy neighbour as thyseli;” 
“Seek ye first God's kingdom and his 
righteousness ; * “ Whosovver would save his 
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fe shall lose it, and whosocver shall lose his in golden chains all ranks and orders in the 
life for My sake shail find it.” State. It would bring on the glorious years 

If these laws were universally obeyed, how for which saints have prayed and toiled, and 
greatly life would be sweetened! We should for which Christ died on the cross. It would 
Teally look on all other men as brethren, and be the fulfilment of the prayer, “Thy will be 
not merely call them so. We should think done on earth as it is done in heaven.” So 
of them as comrades in a great army, fighting far as any inan accepts these laws and obcys 
side by side under the high command af God them, his secular calling becomes as truly 
against want, ignorance, disorder, and sin, 2 perpetual service of God as the life of 
This would creaiea mutual kindlmess and a the angels who worship Him day and night 
mutual respect which would bind together without ceasing. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
SB Sisgraphical Study. 
Br 1HP Avritux oF “JouR HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


AS amule a man’s life ought never to be “subject,” though not in the way he intended 
4 written till he is dead—peihaps not it, He came to me saying that in consequence 
until he has been dead some years. For of the foolish, ‘tulsome, and altogether in- 
though in one sense none can know him so correct biographies that were made about 
well as he knows himself, and of externa) him, he had been urged to write his own auto- 
knowledge gained concerning him the simplest ! biography, but had invariably declined. Still, 
facts are hable to continual misrepresentation, as it was considered that his personal history 
still @ certain amount of distance is essential would advantage his life's one work —the 
to the breadth and truthfulness of the view— amelioration of the conilition of HP gind— 
of any view-—especially of that most mysteri- he woul consent to a biography bei Ye.done 
ous picture, a human existence. ofhim, “But,” he added, “I want yuconly 
‘Why some men are what they are, the in-|to doit. believe you will do it simply and 
fluences which made them so, and how far; naturally, without edaggeration of any kind, 
those influences were Voluntary or accidental ; remembering that it is my work, not myself, 
—in short, whether we make ourown destiny which I wish to have Drought before the 
or have it made for us—who shall solve this public, You shall have the materials ; usu 
eternal problem? Yet anything which eluci- them as you think advisable, I know you 
dates it @ little—which nerves us under the will do your best." 
grinding hand of fate to counteract it appa- I hope I shal! do my best to justify the 
tently by our own power of Will—that strange trust of so honest aman, ut my way of 
quality of which we know neither what it is doing it is not his way, and in fairness to 
nor why it is put into us, into some of usand him I premise by saying so, Le wished an 
not into others—anything which does this article almost wholly upun his work. I felt 
must be wholesome and good. that the portraiture of the man who has been 
Therefore, when asked to write this bio- at the heart of the work was the thing neces- 
graphy, or rather a biographical study of alife sary. That conceded, he wanted me to write 
not nearly done, I consented, because it the biography in my own words; but when I 
seemed to ray out, with especial clearness, came to go over the mass of materials sent,, 
that “light in darkness” so needed in this I found that heterogeneous and fragmentary 
often gloomy workl. All the more so, as they were, dictaied at odd times and 
because that its subject is a blind man— amidst the ceaseless pressure of business, there 
blind from childhood, and endowed with no was in the reminiscences a freshness, a simpli- 
special genius except that‘marvellous quality city, a power of natural graphic colour, which 
just referred to, Will, the most mysterious no recolouring by my hand could ever attain 
‘power that any man can possess, and which to, Therefore instead of retranslating his 
no man can absolutely say he does not language into my own, I merely condense 
possess, unless, or until, he tries to use it. it; instead of painting my sitter, I shall make 
To encourage this—to give hope to the him unconsciously paint himself, He does 
hopeless, and faith and strength to those who not like it; he has even remonstrated against 
have done with hope—is the aim of the it, ax giving the impression of egotism, the 
Present article, written at the request of its last quality of which one could ever accuse 
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him. But I keep firm to my principle, that 
his own words are better than mine, and have 
conscientiously persisted in my mode of work, 
of which I take the sole responsibility. 

‘The “hero” of this biographical study is 
none such in the ordinary sense. He has never 
fought a battle nor ruled the destinies of a 
nation ; the only destiny he has ruled is his 
own; the only battle he bas fought is that 
which we all must fight; but he has had 
to fight it im darkness not daylight, for 
Francia Jaseph Campbell is a blind man, 
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—neither selfoccupied nor preoccupied, Lut 
| alive to everything around him, cation out 
feelers as it were on every side, so ax to take 
in all that was passing, and make use of it. 
Such was the impression made by the man 
himself. His surroundings confirmed it. His 
Bittle blind family—for it was Like a family— 
seemed so very happy. They laughed and 
chattered, worked and played—at all manner 
{of schoo! studies and ordinary school plays, 
jjust like other children—but seemed more 
| Bay and contented than most children. Ant 


head and their nin. 
originatorof cipal, Mr. 
the Royal Campbell, 
Normal appeared 
College for to be the 
the Blind, busiest and 
Norwood, cheerfalest 
London. tmuan alive, 
My first It tas 
acquaint: summer 
ance with time, for I 
hima was on remember 
this wise:— we soon 
Some after ine 
agoa friend, vited them 
anckoet ee 
medley — strawberry 
give her feast in our 
pame, not hay-field, 
anunknown and = were 
one, though still more 
her sweet, struck — by 
noble, bee the gulety, 
neficent life theabsolute 
surpassed happiness of 
her books, these blind 
and both children, 
are now who ran 
ended for about the 
ever — Me- field and 
nella said to tumbled in 
me, “I wish the hay with 
you would rons sree by? FRANCIS JOSEPH CAVPHELE. 1 iewherace Shrieks of 
come to see enjoyment, 
a blind Bo that to 


school newly started in Paxton Terrace, about 
which I am going to write an article, I am 
sure you would be interested.” 

I went, and I was interested, both by the 
children, their happy looks and their evi- 
dently excellent education, but especially by 
their principal teacher, the head of the 
school, Mr. Campbell—a little man of unim- 
pressive appearance, whose chief characteristic 
seemed to be a quiet decision of speech, and 
an energetic way of moving about as if not 
Diind at all. A person eminently “all there” 
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pity them and even to guide and help them 
seemed wholly unnecessary. 

After that day, year by year I watched the 
school grow into a college. The three little 
houses in Paxton Terrace were vacated for a 
lange establishment close by, which had for 
its patrons the great of the land. Instead of 
tea-parties in our innocent hay-feld, the 
pupils were invited to noble mansions, 
even the Quan herself received them at 
‘Windsor, heard tn, ~ sing and spoke to them 
in herownkindand. ~anly way In short, 


rrr ns, 


within a very short space—I believe less than teach them fr 

ten years—the Royal Normal College has But hope was 
wn to beone of the most notable estad- — stn 1844 

iishments for education of the blind in this and we heard 

or any other country. And one man has wonld be received 

deen at the heart of it all. wax to Whos 
Does he not deserve a biography? Or Cinnot do it.” 

rather does not the world require to see—not woman, would. 

only the work which is patent to all, but the the one thi 

man who kgs done it? who—living still this om chance, then 


simple unObtrusive life, and being so ab- re. 
sorbed in what he does that hac he nnever cmt a, ingt § 


seems to occur to him—ought even in his ready to start. 


struggling manfully against evil until he has 


life-time to be thus presented, almost against ‘ae me ae ae yo ee 3 


to aworld which has so few like him, 


almost converted it into good, I te 


But let him speak for himself:— there, my conductor called from t 


“Iwas bom in Franklin County, Tennessee, Oc- ‘No,’ thous 


ber 5, 18) 


14. When about ‘ieiate ‘half years sounded to me 


Plerod, and 
Tice oast bee boa Gy rearenber tre pane intense craving 
fo sistency in 


them to atop and my volee Beonghtmy father Those were 
tHe was an kupultive man family, consisted 
to pani emebedy. Tt being dark be man, & 
Facer, logout iafentpa- poor ited fouph i? pris ream 
rescue, FOR ¢ 
Thewholy fay were'o . 
was Beret 


ay 


Playing in a yard, a thong of an the one od-bis name wes Jazsee-—wes called, aad 
‘vas ene . 


So here was struck the key-note 
to learn, that marvellous per: 


the life of this 


i 


This affectionate 

took al arises ee 

some mare pupils came, and regular 

hhad_to begin, 

my frat 
other 


ext pains to teach me all sorts of farm and London a fortnight before we sang i” 


Also another remark which 1 then hi 


dren went to school. Oh! the anguish of thowe dreary, from a noted tenor singer: 
ogi woud man, Mr, Campbell, teaches music. better 


caliente rod tote whoa : , " 
the rg to "boys tet ae than any sighted teacher I know,”) 


No words can add to the 108 of this making, &e. 
simple picture, The little blind boy, the com- of my time, and. 


puliorily idle boy, listening for the voices of ™2- Iwas left out in the cold, Bat, 
re bay chides nian ing to make jecebentea:Thired ona 
‘the blind self-dependeat from the first, and to Three months affer, the suslo-master, 


“Well, I wes considered, 
never learn music, but must 
Fano esto ree segirdad a5 waste 


ssratee eat 





man, this time his sight must have 
been quite gone, but not without leaving 
some faint remembrance of the visible world, 


ar fm often asked if Xcan remember how i 
looked. According to say philosophy, no two 
arene tho ibe ae wn. by iow 

" ‘separate 
Poel the ea of Ul be tee maeeer hare seo 
‘Nungers, the White Mountains, and 


SEE AEF 
Hie 
cry 
He 
is 
ils 
2 3 
. 8 
ity I 


jets 
Hf 
fF 

i 

Ly 


jpoor Aunt Maria 
7. Thave been an aboli 


.. few years later vomothing happened 
firmly settled my convictions. When 1 was a school 
ness, a fever, 


‘Milly ‘Braid she very sick, No Mary in kitchen. 
yy Goad oa ane raked i to atl 
‘Where's my Mary?" “Tf the 
il gars he's om a wa to Milby” al be, 
aod me not tofret, and he'd give me a new. 
aot een 
tive you the cow hides” and Milly go i” "Boy def 
‘wat and Southern bom, after this story I was an 
sabolitidnist for ever."” 
And in one instance which gill be told 
later on, Mr. Campbell suffered’ ly for 
his principles, But throughout his life 





fe, 
one aim, after the instruction of the blind. 

He has given me varied “jottings 
child-life,” and “jottings ,of school-hfe,” from 
which I have taken these extracts, of course 
condensed, for a practised literary hand can 
usually put into six words exactly the same 

ing which others express in twelve, but it 
mere condensation, not alteration, 


writing it, just to show in what a strangely 
picturesque and graceful manner a blind man 
can put things, to say nothing of the deep 
pathos of his exceeding simplicity. His 
details of boy-life, given with great minuteness, 

thit little tis Joseph must have 
been, and have tried to make himself, 
‘very much the same as other boys, 


“Twas very (ond of bunting and fishing, in company 
with my brothers, T coud ascend the owt iaatoes- 
mountain cliffs; I became an expert chmber. 
far from home we decided to quit the path, and 
face of the mountain, our. 
tree. T could cli 


i 


i 
it 


L 
§ 
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Allen and hee 
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first 

Know his business, This I now thoroughly realised. 
He pould not help mo what mast To? 

Hoes of night came on. The city bells seemed to 
Hog wibatsourafl sand. Suddealy I ought of 
General Carrol, on whose tomb I sat, He once was 


like me, yet for twelve years he was the 
libined Goverret Teaseuce,"Taprang tony ee 


ianist in America. But he had 

Ged ‘an ‘wnbapy , and was considered « sort of 
dear. Not me to sit down, be inquired, 
aye, CES Re ition Sy il 
faylor, I ama 5 ea my re 
Know that; I, bave always known ity bat & Rhea 
It that that of your teachers.’ Then I told 


‘a 


fe og Be 


anne facts Sevolve a canoes end emoch diy 
ory. Most musicians willagree that to 
attnangt fo teach the belorad art to any one 
nota artist, or with at least a tolerable 
tar, is worse than useless—impossible, Some 
say even culpable, as it wastes time which 
be better employed upon other things. 
Yet I have heard tt asserted, and by an ac- 
complished musician and music that 
every human being has an ear and a voice, if 
properly cultivated. And Mr. Campbell's 
own experience with his pupils is, that few 
of them when they first came to him showed 
special genius for music. 

‘Therefore in his case, as in many others, 
we must fall back upon the theory that 
work is genius. Also, that the quiet dark- 
ness in which the blind live is peculiarly 
favourable to the development of any gift 
connected with the two senses which they 
have in compensating proportion to the lost 
sense, viz. hearing and touch, Moreover, 
music and the making of it is such an ex- 
ceeding happiness, a mixture of toil and 
pleasure, in which the pleasure far surpasses 
the toil, that the deduction drawn is obvious. 
In all systems for the education of the blind 
witha view to lifting them to the ordinary 
level of self-dependent, self mupporting 
human beings, music ought to hold the 
Primary place, for in this, so far from being 
more heavily weighted in the race than their 
brethren, the chances are that they will run 
lighter, being disencumbered of some hin- 
drances which sighted pegple have to contend 
against. For the same reason many piano- 
forte tuners allege that when a blind tuner is 
properly taught his business, he surpasses all 
others, from his excessive delicacy and ex- 
actitude of ear. (Zo de concluded next month,) 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, MA. 


IN New-Years Day we turn over a new 

leaf, if not in our conduct, at least in 
our calendar; and to so hopeful a race as 
mankind this is almost alwaysa happy change, 
‘The possibilities that lie hidden in the turns 
and chances of life have a strange fascination 
for us, as is shown in the passion for gaming, 
a taste ah which, however chastened ond 
repressed, Inks even in the most prudent 
mortals, Thus it is that, somehow, we find 
a gleam of promise in the solemn words, 
“Thou canst not tell what a day may bring 
forth,” und we readily incline to the prognos- 


we 
tication of unexpected good rather ti”. of 
unanticipated evil. Why not? God is good ; 
and the world is not half eo bad 2s somc 
weeping philosophers would makeit, Perhaps, 
however, the sigh of relief with which most 
of us abandon the old year, and the eager 
expectation with which we turn to the new, 
have not so pious an origin, By a curious 
ilasion the 1st of January seems preeminently 
to open up to ws.an untried region of life ; and 
where all things are possible we test our luck 
ith revived interest. Thus in sailing down 
an unknown river every fresh turn is a crisis 
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in the voyage, and we watch with re-awakened 
curiosity the opening of the next reach, think- 
ing perhaps it may reveal scenes more lovely 
o¢ impressive than any we have passed. 

Whenever chance and change are con- 
cerned, men have weakly supposed that they 
could increase their knowledge by observing 
omens, and improve their prospects by the 
use of charms, So we find still in exist 
ence many New-Year's observances which 
originally were supposed—perhaps are still 
in gome to have some influence on 
the future, The superstition of the “first 
foot" is acase in point, The first to come 
into the house in the New Year must be a 
dark-haired man, or ill-luck awaits the 
family. A woman, whether dark or light, 
cannot bring good luck, a belief which sets 
in marked contrast the ideas of past and 
present times. “One man among a thou- 
sand have I found,” says the preacher, “but 
& woman among all those have I not found.” 
To days when such was the estimate formed 
of the sex, we cannot wonder that 2 woman 
should be unwelcome as a first visitor on 
New-Years Day. Why in our country, 
coming as we do mainly from a light-com- 

lexioned stock, a dark-haired man should 

¢ a good omen, is a question difficult to 
answer, It is said that the real object of 
fear is red hair, because of a constant tradi- 
tion that Judas the traitor was red-haired. 
Tf so we can understand that all light shades 
might be suspected of a tendency to sandiness, 
or be so reckoned by association, At any 
vate a black-haired man was on the safe side. 
But the custom is not quite universally the 
same, In an carly number of Noler and 

Queries & correspondent reported that in his 
neighbourhood a light complexion brought a 
good omen and a dark one the reverse. 
Perhaps this may be a relic of stubborn 
Saxon prejudice in favour of Saxon locks. 

_ But New-Year's Day, like a birthday an- 
niversary, has an aspect towards the past 
as well as towards the future, The gifts, 
the Congpatalations, the rejoicings, that hail 
the natal day of any honoured member of a 
family, derive most of their poesning and 
value from associations with the family his- 
tory. ‘The young, of course, think more of 
the future than of the past; but as life is 
prolonged, more and more of the interest of 
our anniversaries ia made up of recollec- 
tion—less and leas of anticipation. So it is 
with the festivities that appeal to the social 


sympathies of 2 community or a nation. | 
4th of July is peturally, sraongst Ameri-: 


cans, an opportunity for much eloquent 
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prophecy concerning the future, But as the 
nation grows older the antiquarian interest 
diffuses itself gradually over patriotic ora- 
tions. Old family names, villages, or towns 
celebrated in the revolution, but now of 
comparatively little import, are dwelt upon 
with grateful remembrance} and perhaps 
observances are springing up here and there 
such as can only be explained by town or 
family customs of a hundred years ago, 

Such observations apply with special force 
to festivals common to many races, and 
having their origin far back in the forgotten 
infancy of mankind. Sharing in such customs, 
we have no thought of the future at all. Use 
and wont, association and habit, are the 
only forces that bind us to the ancient ob- 
servances, To minds of an antiquarian tum 
it becomes a matter of absorbing interest to 
know, if possible, how it came to pass that a 
particular day was so set apart from all 
others, and why it is observed with special 
ceremonies or with particular meats and 
drinks and adornments. Amongst these 
Nidespread ancient festivals New-Year's Day 
may fairly be reckoned, becatise, as I shall 

lcavour ay thom, it 7 Aa some extent 
‘appropriated observances belonging to a very 
yeneral and ancient festival, common, at 
to the whole northern races of man- 
kind. When Burns's “ Auld Farmer" ad- 
dressed his New-Year’s morning salutation 
to his ‘auld mare Maggie”"— 
Be aeTe ip tay ate ay" 
he does not seem to have been in the least 
aware that he was observing a custom that 
had come down to him from heathen ances+ 
tors in their celebration of yule. Dr. Jamie- 
son, in his Scotch dictionary, tells us that it 
was a custom to keep the last handful of 
corn gathered from the previous harvest, 
and on the moming of Christmas Day to 
divide it amongst the horses and cows of the 
farm asa sort of hansel of coming plenty at the 
next harvest, It is impossible to doubt that 
this is a custom dating back to the ancient 
observances of Yule-tide, transferred to New- 
Year's Day, with much else of an analogous 
character, at the “‘godly and thorough re- 
formation” in Scotland. The well-spread 
table also, which used to be, and perhaps still 
is, in many parts set opposite the house-door to 
let in the New Year with suitable hospitality, 
is in all probability connected with the older 
custom of letting in Yule io a similar manner, 

This connection of New-Year’s rejoicings 
with the Christian feast of Christmas, and 
through it with the pre-Christian Yule and 
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Saturnalia, explains the constancy with which 
popular observances have stuck to the rst 
of January, even when the new year has been 
formally and legally reckoned to begin at a 
different time. Down to 1751 the legal New- 
Year's Day in England was March the asth, 
though Scotland was before the southern 
kingdom in abandoning this ecclesiastical 
mode ot reckoning. But to popular feeling 
the New Year, even in England, began on 
January the rst; and so far as it was cus- 
tomary to observe the ing of the New 
Year. at all it was this latter day, and not 
March asth, that was celebrated, But then, 


a8 now, much more was made of the New- or 


‘Year's festival in Scotland than in England, 
and the reason is obvious. The Scotch 
people were animated by a much more 
thorough determination than were their 
southern neighbours to throw off every 
vestige of Romish ceremonial, and they 
looked upon the Christmas feast as an intole- 
rable jerae? of the old eed: Bence the 
ancient festivities were suppressed, not merely 
by authority, but by the almost unanimous 
resolve of the people. Still, the old Adam 
is strong in his propensity to junketing and 
carousing. ‘The ancient fathers of the Church 
were compelled to make a compromise with 
him by christening the heathen festi 
and devoting them to ecclesiastical memories, 
‘The Puritan democracy of Scotland did not 
take that course; but, by a happy thought, 
transferred to the rst of January a con- 
siderable number of the merry customs 
formerly belonging to Christmas Day. 

A very remarkable instance of the transfer 
of Christmas or Yule observances to New- 
Year’s Day is given Ly Dr, Jamieson. It 
used to be the custom on Christmas morn- 
ing to skim the surface of the household 
well at the earliest moment after midnight. 
Special Llessings were supposcd to attend 
the member of the house who succeeded 
firet in getting, as the phrase was, the “skim 
or ream” {cieam) of the well. It was also 
customary to take o handful from the store 
of corn, and to gather kail at the same time. 
Part, at any rate, of these observances was 
transferred to New-Years Day. In de- 
scribing the customs of New- Year's ve 
Nicoll has the following lines :-— 

Fetter geass en 

AG Tile bonmorelad get 
That this superstition had a heathen origin, 
and one of very remote antiquily, there con 
benodoubt, Ina well-known ‘of tho 
Aneid, quoted also by Dr. Jamieson, Aineas 
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is described as drawing water from the top- 
most surface of 2 fountain while he fills the 
‘air with loud invocations of the 

But Scotland is not the only in which 
these observance, originally belonging to the 
almost universal festival fe ing at the end of 
December, have been specially devoted to 
the consecration, as it were, of the New Year. 
A contributor to Notes and Queries in De- 
cember, 1865, extracts from a book of French 
superstitions connected with the Christmas 
holidays, 4 description of the special honour 
paid to wells and fountains on New-Year's 
Day. ‘To go as early as possible to the well 

ntain upon the New-Yeur’s Day, and to 

offer it an apple or # nosegay, was supposed 
to have a happy and wholesome influence 
upon the water, and likewise upon the welfare 
of those who drank it, In South Wales, also, 
as stated in the Athenaeum for February sth, 
1848, the children were in the habit of draw- 
ing a jugful of water on New-Year’s moming 
from the village well, and carrying it about 
with them from houst to house, while they 
sang the following rhymes :— . 
Hero we bring now water Fale Maid 


{from the well so "Bf Rie pos her tant 
FoopernGod nik Open et the est for 
gievcstew, sity enont Sus \iude”” 
if + AO hiold wpm bere 


nd the wine 5 i 
the door 
ames fee ny do chine, Riles ibe NemVearin.” 


‘The phrase “levez dew” in thesc verses 19 
curious, It seems to have been taken for the 
French dees Dieu, as though referring to the 
elevation of the Host. It may have come 
down from Norman times, but how it should 
have got into Wales I am not sufficiently an 
ecclesiastical antiquarian to explain. More 
probably the phrase is Welsh—* ley Duw,” 
eallon God, At any rate the words asso- 
ciate the time with religious observances, and 
though the Fair Maid may very well be the 
Virgin Mary, it strikes me that the rhymes are 
a distant echo of pre-Christian observances 
in honour of heathen divinities. 

This association of New-Year customs 
with Christmas observances helps to suggest 
the reason why the New Vear has been 
very generally dated by the northem races 
from the beginning of January. Various 
other days have been assigned for the com- 
mencement of the year, both by Heathen, 
Jews, and Christians, But the sufirages of the 
‘vast majorityfrom very early times have been 
in favour ofour present cusiom, ‘The trath 
is, that long before mankind were very exact 
about their chronology, or had made up any- 
thing like an accurate calendar, they bad 
‘very naturally fixed upon the winter solstice 
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Eo wat 


NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 


n a 
as the proper occasion for a great holiday. 
‘Without giving our approval to the 

which finds in every epic, and every 
tale, and every ancient ceremonial a solar 
myth, we may fairly allow that the waxing 
aad waning, of solar light and heat were so 
supremely issportant to our primitive 
fathers that they were likely to observe the 
phenomena with the closest attention. In 
ages more remote then we care to reckon 
they noticed that the bright divinity, after 
travelling farther and farther away from his 
votaries, came to a pause in his journey, 
and then began to mount triumy itly once 
more the height of his heavenly 
throne. This standing still of the sun, therc- 
fore, was the natural occasion of hope and 
rejoicing, When things come to the worst,” 
as the common proverb says, “they must 
needs begin to mend ;” and when winter had 
reached its depth men began to look with 
expectation towards sunny days once mort 
Hence we find that everywhere—at least 


among Indo-European races, and the same 
thing is true of the Greenlanders—the time 
of the winter solstice was a sacred festival. 


Amongst the Romans it was the Saturnalia, 
when, for a period varying from three to seven 
Gays, the whole population surrendered them- 
selves to feasting and merriment, On one 
day masters and slaves changed places, the 
latter sitting at meat and the former - 
ing upon them, The of Misrule was 
anticipated by the election of the king of the 
feast, who directed the revelries according to 
his own caprice and the rule of “follow my 
leader.” With a curious analogy to the prac- 
tice described in the late Dr, Norman Mac- 
jeod’s chapter on “ New-Vear’s Day in a High- 
Jand Parish,” the mummers used to dress 
themselves up in the skins of various beasts. 
But the connection of the Saturnalia with sun 
worship is too obvious and too well established 
to need enlargement. 

‘Not perhapa so obvious, and yet equally 
certain, is the relation of the Teutonic 
festival of Yule to the same inveterate 
idolatry. The question of the origin of 
this word has indeed driven phulologers 
mad. This is surely not too strong an 
expression when we call to mind the des 
erate suggestion of one learned and venerable 
person——that their national feast was named 
by the Goths Jul in honour of Julius Cxsar, 
or Of another that it was derived from the 
Hebrew Jubal, Jubiles, by the omission of 
the radical 4, ‘I shall not risk any such fate 
by adding conjectures of my own. I will 
only say that there appears to be a ray of 
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reason in the suggestion, that the name is 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
“ fagra huile” (fair wheel) of the sun. Perhaps, 
however, the connection of the ancient festival 
with sun worship is best established by the 
period of tt evoted to it, and by the 
Bbeious associition of all analogous festvals 
with the commencement of the sunfs return 
towards the north, 

A verbal relic of the Teutonic Yaleis almost 
certainly to be found in the term “hogmanay” 
applied in Scotland, and formerly in the east 
of England, to New-Year’s Eve. The use of 
this term in England is, or was till lately, pre 
served in the following rhymes, sung Ly street 
roysterers in Yorkshire on New-Year's Eve:— 


Bettis tome Reerpanas ese eT! 


‘Aswe'ared to du we ald skrag F 
‘ang fellows sing bag.mun-bal ” s Ms 
“ I you go to the black ark, bring we tea mark j 


ieee patna ern ome 

bing laiow, ag bagel 

The refrain, “hag-man-ha,” is evidently the 
term “ hogmanay,” drawn ou* *» being sung 
to the last emphatic notes.’ Many con- 
jecturcs have been offered as to the derivation 
of this word. An attempt has been made to 
connect it with the French phrase “aw gue 
Fan neuf,” ox with “ aw cud menes," lead to the 
mistletoe. This, however, is very forced, and 
cannot be considered philologically sound. 
‘The earliest authority for the French custom 
seems to be a Bishop of Angers, who in 
1§98 obtained the + passage of a law to put 
down disorders incident to the ceiclration 
of the holiday. He says the cry “au gui 
mence" was derived from the Druids, who 
went ont to get the gyi, or mistletoe, 
shouting and hallooing “all the way, Of 
course the Druids did not speak Jrench, 
and the word gui is of Latin origin. Ac 
cording to this theory, therefore, the cry 
must have changed with the language. Such 
a change is, however, unlikely. Old customs 
kept up for custom's sake usually preserve 
obsolete words and phrases from dead lan- 
guages, as well as ceremonies that have lost 
their «meaning, There is no evidence that 
the ery “au gui menex,” or “an gui lan neuf," 
ever had anything to do with the mistletoe, 
In every shape the worls are much more 
likely to be a desperate effort to give a French 
form to the Teutonic phrase represented by 
hogmanay, and formerly diffused everywhere 
amongst northern nations. * és," as is well 
known, means “high,” and the two following 
syllables appear to be a broken-down form 
of the Teutonic “ sonat," anciently sancth 
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ot mencth, In not very widely dissimilar meet the eye. Not many years ago a lady 
forms these words for “high” and “month” passing & cottage door somewhere in the 
are found both in High and Low German,and Midland Counties on New-Year’s morning, 
in Norse aa well, One point in favour of fell into conversation with the good woman 
this derivation is that it accounts for the initial of the house, who in her solitude was not 
A, waits was not 50. Sv ete moe seme: of te day. me jady happening to 
our ers as it is by the vulgar amongst wish her a happy New Year, the cottager was 
their de ants. much taken aback to find that she was out 
TE it can be shown that hog-manoth would in her reckoning, “ New-Year’s Day !” she 
fn old times have an appropriate meaning, exclaimed, “and I have not dipped /” The 
this derivation may be regarded as fairly es- dipping to which she referred was no bap- 
tablished. Now, in “High Mi we have tismal rite, but the insertion of the finger 
an instance in which the adjective is taken to into the leaves of the Bible, and divination 
express peculiar sacredness, and “ tide” by the words that happened to be touched. 
(“high ime”) means a festival, In thetime The favourable moment had passed away, 
of Charlemagne, December was called “heilig and the good woman was obliged to go 
monat," which, if “high” may sometimes be through that year without the doubtful light 
used for “holy,” was nearly, if not quite, which might have been cast upon it by her 
synonymous with “hog manoth” (high or traditional magic. 
sacred month), We may suppose it, then, | The New-Year's presents which brighten 
to have been a term applied generally to the {the scason especially to the young, and 
month specially sanctified by the festival of purden it to those whose business it is rather 
Yule, Afterwards it was more defimtely ap- to give than to receive, is a relic most pro- 
eerie to a particular day or days, and bably of the interchange of gifts at sacrificial 
nally attached itself to New-Year's Eve. feasts. The French word for New-Year's offcr- 
‘The phrase ,as carried by the Franks into! ings, &rennes, is, of course, the Latin sireng ; 
France, and when, through the influence of but the origin of this term is obscure, perhaps 
Roman traditions, they began to magnify impenetiable, However, it certainly meant 
the New Year, an effort, not very success- gifts supposed to be of good omen, because 
ful, was made to turn the Teutonic words presented on occasions of sacred festivity. 
into French, Norse invaders carried the The following lines quoted in Brand's 
phrase to Britain, where it seems to lave “ Popular Antiquities” from a “A Lecture to 
survived longest in the Eastern Counties the People,” dated 1644, are interesting not 
and in Scotland, both being specially ex- only because they point to the true origin of 
posed to Norse invasion. Ths, while king- New-Year's gifts, Lut also becanse they allus- 
doms have risen and fallen, while languages trate the temper of the time when they weie 
have been born and died, while the face of written :— 
the whole world has been changed by new 
















religions and new knowledge, two little words “Yo gue in th formate aye to 
in the mouths of children of to-day bind us SWben, wid low bys, and ma dae pute, 

by an obvious connection to the pre-historic Teka wokip tla Nowa 

days when our fathers worshipped the sun and 

moon and all the host of heaven. Thus in our holiday observances, our 


Another connection of modern New-Year festive phrases, our children’s plays, we find 
customs with heathenism is to be found in hints of the long, slow movement and endless 
the notion that the period is specially favour- complexity of haman evolution. When we 
able for practising the arts of divination. wish each other a happy New Year, it may 
When men supposed the winter solstice to perhaps impart some touch of sadness to 
represent a great crisis of nature, and the remember how hundreds of generations have 
emancipation of the fun from adverse powers watched the turning of the sun with the 
that were leading him away captive, it was joyful hope that now at last the golden year 
natural enough that they should be specially of consummation was at hand, And yet 
observant of the omens then bccurring, and faith may triumph over sadness when we 
should have imagined that in these they read bear in mind that, though no New Year has 
their fortunes for the coming year, As a brought everything its votaries desired and 
last lingering relic of such a comparatively prayed for, yet every year has sustained the 
healthy superstition, we have the tice of continuity of progress, and produced at least 
divination Ly opening the Bible at haphazard, some results condening soe pathetic expec- 
and taking as prophetic the first words that tation of the glory of the latter day. 


CHAPTER T—HER IARI NIS 


T= Duchess was a very sensible 
woman 

This was her character, universilly acknow 
ledged She might not perhaps be so splen- 
did a person as a duchess ought to be She 
had never been beautifial, nor was she clever 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but she 
wes m the full sense of the word 2 senmble 
woman, She had, there is no doubt, abuo 
dant need for this faculty in her progress 
through the world. Hers had not been a 








hohday existence, notwithstanding ber high 
positon at the head of one of the proudest 
houscs and noblest familes in England It 
18 a sort of compensation to us for the 
grandeur of the grevt to believe that, after 
all, the wealth and ther high pomuon do 
them very httle ,ood 
ates dette 
Tow cae cy ma ke any shen tra 
Ror th ob cognts € ea haw. woe 
Tes mp) myample they ttle Li ow 
14 Mete sop teleawtoew eo 
1 Lee micas tan to be great 
So weall lke to beheve But after all ot 
1s highly doubtful whether there 15 more con- 
tent, as the motalists of the eighteenth cen 
tury imaged, im a cottage than in a palace, 
and the palace has the best of itn s0 many 
other ways The Duchess had met with 
many vexations in her hfe, but no more than 
we all meet with, nor of a severer kind, and 
she hed her coronet, and her finery, and her 
beautiful ducul houses, and the devotion of 
all that surrounded her to the good Sowhile 
we have no occasion to be envious, we have 
none, on ee other bond, “et pie pert 
upon the advtntages ural 
Duchess or no duchess, howcver, this aly 
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had sense, a ious gift. And she had 
need fo beveittanthe foliowing narrative will 
OW. 
For the Duke, on his side, did not possess 
that most valuable quahty. He was far more 
Proud than a duke has sny occasion to be. 


a that pi le of rank, if on any height 
i at gpg eng hak himself to 
rhink simply of his position, and to form no 
overes imate of his ove gaindewe Bat the 

ake lingsgate was very 
believed devoutly that he himself and his 
family tree, and the strawberry-lcaves which 
grew on the top of it, overshadowed the world. 
He thought it made an appreciable difference 
to the very sunshine; and as for the county 
biptee Baier, he ft towards it as the 

might have felt towards the special 
lands of which they were the patrons tutelary. 
He expected incense upon all the altars, and 
asort of perpetual adoration. It would have 
pleased him to have men swear by him and 


dedicate churches in his honour, had such i 
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on the part of his ts and lawyers induced 
hica ageinst his will to cut off one source of 
expense, he hed a great tendency to burst 
out into another on an unforesecn occasion 
fr a dito Avesta tendency which made 

dim very di to manage and a great 
trouble to ajl connected with him. This was 
indeed the chief cross in the life of the 
Duchess; but even that she took with great 
sense, not dwelling it more than she 
could help, and comforting herself with the 
thought that Hungerford, who was her 
eldest son, had great capabilities in the 
opposite direction, and was exactly the 
sort of man to rebuild the substantial for. 


things been in accordance with modern man- 
ners: be would have felt it to be only natural, 
He liked people to come into his ce 
with diffidence and awe, and though he was 


frank of accost, and of elaborate affabilty, as 
an English gentleman is obliged to be in: 
days, talking to the commonalty almost as if 
he forgot they were his inferiors, he never did 
forget the fact, and it offended him ly if 
they appeased to forget it in word or 
He was very gracious to the little county 
ladies who would come to dine at the Castle 
when he was in the country, but he half 
wondered that they should have the courage 
to place a little trembling hand upon his duca) 
amm, and he liked those all the better who did 
tremble and were overcome by the honour. | 
He had spent enormously in his youth, keep-| 
ing up the state and splendour which he! 
thought were necessary to his rank, and which 
be still thought necessary though his means 
were now stmitened. And it cannot be, 
denied that he was angry with the world | 
because his means were stritened, and felt | 
it a disgrace to the country that one of its 
earliest dukedoms should be humiliated to the 
necessity of discharging superfluous footmen 
and lessening the number of horses in the 
stables. He thought this came, like so many 
other evils, of the radicalism of the times, 
Dukes did not need to retrench when 
things were os they ought to be, and a 
strong paramount government held the reins 
of State. The Duke, however, retrenched as 
Bittle as was possible, He did it always 
* under protest, When strong representations 


features that famous duchess who had the 
good fortune to please Charics IL, but with 
2 proud, and reserved, and stately air, which 
had not distinguished that famous beauty. 
The repose of her manners was such as can 
‘be seen only on the highest levels of society. 
Her face would wear an unchanged expres - 
sion for (ays together, and for almost as Jong 
@ period the echoes around her would be 
undisturbed by anything like the vulgnrity of 
speech. She was a child after her father's 
own heart. Though it is a derogation tox 
family to descend through the fei Tine, bis 
Grace could almost have put up with this, 
had it been possible to transfer the aucces- 
sion from Hungerford and his plebeian wife to 


that stil, and fair, and stately maiden, Jane, 
Duchess of Bilhngtgate (in her own right). 
fe felt that there 


He Liked the thought. 
would be a certain propriety even in 
pou the race Brad out pene a 

crowning flower lignity an ours 
But no day-dream, as he fa, could have 
been more futile ; for the City ladyhad brought 
three boys already to perpetuate the race, and 
there was no telling how many more were 
coming. Hungerford declared loudly that 
he mesnt to put them into trade when they 


LADY JANE. 


grew up, and that his grandfather's business 
was to be Bobby's inheritance. Bobby! He 
had been called after that grandfather. 

a name had never been heard before emong 
the Altamonts, The Duke took very little 
notice of any of the children, and none what- 
ever of that City brat, But, alas! what could 
he do? There was no shutting them out 
from a single honour. Bobby would be Lord 
Robert in spite of him, even at the head of 


his City grandfather's firm. 
But the marriage of Lady Jane was a 
matter still to be concluded, in that her 


father was determined to have his own way. 
There had not been the violent competition 
for her beautiful hand which might have 
been expected. Dukes are scant at all times, 
and there did not happen at that time to be 
one marriageable duke with a hand to offer; 
and amaller people were alarmed by the 
grandeur of hersurroundings, by the character 
of her papa, and by her own stateliness of 
manner, There were a few who moved about 
the outskirts of the magnificent circle in 
which alone Lady Jane was permitted to 
appear and cast wistful glances at her, bat 
did not venture further. The Marquis of 
Wodenaville made her a proposal, but hewas 
sixty, and the Duke did not think the in- 
ducement sufficient to interpose his 
aulhoaity 5 and Mr. Roundel, of Bishop's 
Roundel, made serious overtures. If family 
alone could have carried the day the claim 
of this gentleman would have been su- 
preme, and his Grace did not lightly 
Teyect that great commoner, a man who 
would not have accepted a title had the 
Queen herself gone on her knees to him. 
But he showed signs of a desire to play this 
Ing fish, to rastinate and keep him in 
suspense, that was @ treatment which a 
Roundel was not likely to submit to, Other 
proposals of less importance never even 
reached Lady Jane’s cars; and the subject 
gave him no concern, It is true that 
once or twice Lady Hungerford had made 
a laughing remark on the subject of Janc’s 
tmartinge, which was lke her underbred 
impertmence. But the Duke never did more 
than torn his large light grey eycs solemn; 
upon her when she was guilty of any 
assault upon the superior race, He never 
‘condeseended to reply. He did very much 
the same thing when the Duchess with a sigh 
once made a sitnilar remark. He turned his 


head and fixed his eyes upon her; but the 
Duchess was used to him and was not over 
awed, “I cannot conceive-what you can 


xoean,” he said. 
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“It is not hard to understand. I don't 
expect to be immortal, and I confess I should 


Sach like to sce Jane settied.” 


“Settled !” his Grace said—the very word, 
was derogatory to his daughter. 

wel the term dom net matter, She ie 
very affectionate and clinging, though people 
do not think so. T should ike to mate sure 
that she has some one to take care of her 
when I die.” 

“You may be assured,” said the Duke, 
“that Jane will want no one to take care of 
her as you say, I object to hear such a word 
as chnging applied to my daughter. 1 am 
quite capable, I hope, of taking care of her.” 

“ But, dear Gus, you areno more immortal 
than I am,” said his wife, He disliked to be 
called by his Christian name in any circum- 
stances, but Gus had always driven him 
frantic, as, indeed, it is to be feared the 
Duchess was aware. She was annoyed too, 
or she would not have addressed him so, 

The Duke looked at her once more, but 
made no reply, He could not say anything 
against this assertion: had there been any- 
thing better than immortality he would have 
put in a claim for that, but as it is certain! 


an article of belief that all men are m 
he was wise enough to soy nothing, Such 
incidents as these, however, disturbed him 


slightly. The sole effect of his wife's inter- 
ference was to make him look at Lady 
Jane with more critical eyes. The first time 
he did so there seemed to him no cause what- 
ever for concern. She had come in from a 
walk, and was recounting to her mother what 
she had seen and heard. She had a soft Auch 
on her cheek, and was if anything too 
animated and youthful in her appearance. 
She had met the great Lady Germaine, who 
had brought a party to see the Dell in the 
neighbourhood of Billings Castle. The 
Duke did not care for intruders upon his 
, but it had been impossible to refuse 
permission to such a leader of fashion as 
Lady Germaine. “There were all the Ger- 
maines, of course, and May Plantagenet, and 
Mr. Winton,” said Lady Jane, Sue made 
@ scarcely perceptible pause before the last 
name, The Duke took no notice oi this, nor 
did he even ives — the Lrg bind 
longer young t id to himself, ry 
too young,” and dismissed Lady ‘Hungei- 
ford’s jibes and the Duchess's sigh with indig- * 
nation. He did not even think of it agun 
until next season, when Jane cams to break- 
fast late one moming after a great ball, 
and made a languid remark in answer 
to her mother’s question. “There was 
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scarcely any one there,* ashe said with 
something between a yawn and a sigh: 
half London had been there; but still it 
was not what bis daughter said that at- 
tracted his attention. He saw as he 
looked at her a slight, the very slightest, in- 
dentation in the delicate oval of Lady Jane’s 
cheek. The perfection of the curve was just 
broken, It might only have been a dimple, 
‘but she was not in the mood which reveals 
dimples, There went a little chill to the Duke’s 
heart at the sight, Passés? Impossible ; years 
and years must go before that word could be 
applied to his daughter; but still he felt 
sure Lady Hungerford must have remarked 
it: no, itwas not a hollow; but no doubt 
with her vulgar long sight she must have 
temaked it, and would say 
that dear Jane was certainly going off. The 
Duke never took any notice apparently of 
these sallies of his daughter-in-law, but in 
reality there was nothing of which he stood 
in so much dread. 

The Duchess on her side was well ac- 
guainted with that pane ie orbs hollow, 
very slight, sometimes disappearing altogether; 
but there it was, She had awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its existence one day suddenly, 
though it had gvidently taken some time to 
come to that point. And since then it had sel- 
dom been out of the Duchess's mitd. She had 
no doubt that other people had discovered 


it before now, and made malicious remarks that here 


upon it: for if she observed it who was so 
anxious to make the best of her child, what 
would they do whose object was the reverse? 
But what did st matter what any one said ? 
‘There it was, which was the great matter. 
Tt apoke with a voice which nobody could 
silence, of Jane's youth passing away, of her 
freshness wearing out, of her bloom fading. 
‘Was she to stt there and grow old while her 
father wove his fictions about her? It had 
given the Duchess many a thought. She knew 
very well what ali this princely expenditure 
would lead to. Hungerford would not be 
much the worse ; he had his wife's fortune to 
fall back upon, and perhaps he would not 
feel himself called upon to take on himself 
the burden of his father’s debts after he was 
gone. But for the Duke himself, if he lived, 
and his family, the Duchess, looking caimly 
on ahead, knew what must happen. Things 
would come to @ crash sooner or later, 
everything that could be sacrificed would 
have to be sacrificed, Rank would not save 
them, It might put of bankruptcy to the 
last possible moment, but it would not avert 
it altogether ; and the moment would come 


and want 


when everything must change, and a sort of 
noble exile, or at least secluaion in the country, 
if nothing worse, would be their fate. And 
Jane? If she were to be left to her fativer's 
disposal, what would be the end of Jane? 
‘She would have to descend from her , 
and learn what it was to be is, aa 
dukes’ daughters can be poot. The grandeur 
and largeness of her life would fall away from 
her, and no new chapter in éxistence would 
come in to modify the old, znd make its 
changes an advantage tather than a draw- 
back. The Duchess said to herself that to go 
against her husband was a thing she never had 
done; but there was a limit to a wife's duty. 
She could not let Jane be sacrificed while 
she stood aside and lookedon. This was the 
question which the Duchess had to solve. 
‘She was brought to it gradually, her eyes being 
opened by dey to other things not quite 
so evident as that change in the oval of Janc's 
perfect cheek, She found out why it was that 
her daughter had yawned or sighed, and said, 
“There was nobody there,” of the ball to 
which half London straggled to get ad- 
maittance. On the very next evening Lady 
Jane paid a humdrum visit to an old lady 
who was nobody in particular, and came 
home with a pretty glow, and no hollow 
visible, declaring that there had been a de- 
lightful little , and that she had never 
enjoyed herself so much. The Duchess felt 
was a mystery. It was partly the 
Morning Post that helped her to find it out, 
and paatly the unconscious revelations of Jane 
herself in her exhilaration. The Aforning 
ost made it evident that a certain name 
was not in the list of the fine people who 
had figured at my Lady Germaine’s ball, and 
Lady Jane betrayed by a hundred uncon- 
scious little relerences that the bearer of 
that name had been present at the other 
ttle reunion. The Duchess put this and that 
together. She, too, no doubt would have 
juked to see her iter a duchess like her- 
self; but, failing that, she preferred that 
Jane should be happy in ber own way. 
But the question was, had Jane courage 
enough to take her own way? She had been 
supposed to have everything she wanted 
all her life, and had been surrounded by 
every observance ; but, as a matter of fact, 
Jane had got chiefly what other people 
and had been secretly satished 
that it should be so. Would she once 

her hfe, against her father and the 
world, be moved to stand up for herself? 
but this was what the Duchess did not 
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CHAPTER Il.—-HERSELF, 
A PRincesé royal is always an interesting 
The title is ing— 


personage. very 
there ix about it a supreme heiress-ship, if 
not of practical dominion, at least of the 
more delicate: part of the inheritance. She 
hae the feminine rule, the kingdom of hearts, 
the homage of sentiment and imagination. 
Even when she grows old the title retains 2 
sweet and penetrating influence, and in youth 
it is the very crown of visionary greatness, an 
elevation without any vulger elements. Lady 
jane wat the Princess Royal of her father's 
jouse. There had been just so much poetry 
in his pride as to make him feel this beauti- 
fying characteristic of feminine rank to be 
au addition (if any addition were possible) 
to his dukedom. And she had been 
brought up in the belief that she was not 
aa other girls were, nor even as the little 
Lady Marys and Lady Augustas who in 
the eyes of the world stood upon a similar 
eminence. She stood alone—the blood of 
the Altamonts had reached its cream of 
sweetness, its fine quintessence in her veins. 
Hungerford was very well in his way. He 
would be Duke when his time came. 
property, and lands, and titles would be 
vested in him ; but he had no such visionary 
altitude as his 


sister. He himself was 
quite aware of the fact: he Inughed, and 
‘was very well content to be rid of this visionary 
representativeship, but he fully recognized 
that Jane was not to be considered as an 
ordinary mortal, that she waz the flower and 
crown of so many generations, the last per- 
fection to which the race could attain. And 
with infinite modesty and humility of mind 
Lady Jane too perceived her mission, She 
became aware of it very carly, when other 
gurls were still busy with their skipping-ropes. 
It was a great honour to fall upon so young 
ahead. When she walked about the noble 
woods at Billings and dreamed as girls do of 
the world before her, this sense of rank 
‘was never absent from her mind: impossible 
to foresee what were the scenes through which 
it might lead her. She heard a great deal of 
the evil state of public aflairs—the decadence 
of England, the advance of democracy, the 
approaching ruin in which everything that 
wer it and noble must soon be cugulfed ; 


and Lady Jane took it all seriously, and dence that 


felt it possible that her fate might be 
that of martyr to the crue] forces of 


revolution, For oné time of her life her 
tavourite literature was the memoirs of those 
great and noble lediea, full of charity and 
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romance, who cast a pathetic upon the 
ad of the ald réginain France nad shed for 
crimes of which they were no way guilty, 
paying the long axrears of oppression which 
done all they could tomodify, Jane 
as was natural, the political jeremiads 
is Eri with the matter- 
ith of youth, and she did not think 
the guillotine was impossible. 
If it came to her lot, as according to ail she 
heard seemed likely, to maintain the cause of 
nobility to the last, she was ready to walk to 
the scaffold like Marie Antoinette, holding her 
head high, and smiling upon her assastins ; 
or if it were possible to save the country by 
another kind of self-devotion, she was pre- 
pared, though with trembling, to inspire a 
nation or lead an army. ‘These were the 
kind of dreams she entertained at fifteen, 
which is the time when a girl is most alive to 
the claims of patriotism, and can feel it 
possible that she too may be a heroine, 
Older, she began to be less certain. Facts 
came in and confused fancy. She saw no 
indications such gs those which her books 
said been = in Firsts j everything 
Was very peaccable, everybody very respect> 
ful wherever she went. The common people 
looked at her admiringly when by chance abe 
drove with her mamma through the crowded 
streets, They seemed all quite willing to 
acknowledge her position. ¢ was greeted 
with smiles instead of groans, and heroism 
seemed unnecessary. 

‘Then there came 2 time when Lady Jane 
felt that it would probably be her mission to 
be, if not a martyr, a benefactress to the 
world. It would be right for her to move 
half royally, half angelically, through all the 
haunts of wretchedness, and leave comfort and. 
abundance behind. She imagined to herself 
scenes like the great plague, times of famine 
and fever, in which her sudden aj nce, 

ith succour of every kind about her, would 

it it i of affairs and 


tum it did not know— 
how should she ?—-what squalor and wretched- 
ness were like, and this great and success- 
fal mission never in her thoughts so mach 
as soiled ber dress, anc nothing disgusting 
or repulsive in it But by-and-by, gradually 
came a change also npon this phase of 
|. A princess royal has always the confi- 
in ber,own ministrations there must 
be asecret charm; but still she could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that in her mother's 
charities all was not plain sailing. And it 
became apparent to her also, with a con- 
siderable ahock, that there were many things 





there 
mind, 
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which the Duchess wished but had not means to the exercise of her own jodement at all. 
to do; which had a painful effect spon Lady “Do you think so?” she say to the 
fane'a dreams, and cut them short, confusing erson about her, with a sincere 
et whole horizon, and arresting her imagina- desire to that person by accepting his 
tion, She then paused, with considerable or her view rather than her own. Some 
bewilderment, not quite perceiving where the people thought she had no opinion of-her 
mmission of her rank would lead her, It must own at all, but that was a mistake—thongh 
give her distinct duties, and a sphere above the pain it gave her to cross, or vex, of con 
common quiescence of life—but what? tradict {in fact; in words she never was 
Lady Janc was perplexed, and no longer saw guilty of such a breach of charity) any one, 
her way. Vulgar contact with the world wes made her act upon her own opinion only in 
impossible to her; she shrank from the public the very direst necessity, it when her 
organization of charity. Something eleesurely, gentle foot struck against tho limits of the 
something of a more pagosnimous kind, was sphere which she thought boundless, Lad) 
to be hers todo. Butin the meantime she did Jane remained for a long time 
not know what, and stood as it were upon confused, not knowing what the object 
the battlements of the castle wall looking out, might be which was to fill her life. It was 
somewhat confused, bat full of noble senti- during this period that her cheek, though still 
mént and desire to perform the finest func- so young, began toown the slightest possible 
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tions for the advantage of the world. 

‘This was the aspect which pride of birth 
took in the pure and high-toned spirit of the 
Duke's daughter. She accepted undoubtingly 
the creed of her race, and never quéstioned 
the fact that abe was something entirely 
moved from the crowd, elevated above 
ordinary level of humanity. The Duchess 
had little of this inborn conviction, but 
yet a duchess is a duchess, and unless she 
19 of a quite remarkable order of intelh- 


re-| 
the 


from the oval. It might have been 

only the touch of a finger—but there it was. 

A slight line over Lady Jane's eyes ap- 

about the same ou, bares 
anxious, almost wistful, w i 

jad perplexed. What wan abe'to do with 

pal ife? En (ta me Eatin 

to destruction) red 10 

of iniuediate min. In ‘t likelihood the 

fine would not be set up in Lady 

jane’s tume, and there would be no occa. 


gence, it 18 very unlikely that she should be sion for any sacrifice on her part. She looked 
able to separate herself from the prejudices abroad into the world, and saw no need of her, 
ofher rank. As a matter of fact, the mem- She shrank indeed from any actual step, not- 
‘bers of a duke’s household are not ordinary withstanding her dreams and her conviction 
mortals, Limits which are natoral to us thatsomething greatought tocome of her; and 
have nothing todo with them. It must re- sfshe had attempted to take any step whatever, 
quire a distinct independence and great force she knew that the Duke and the Duchess, and, 
of mind to realise that they are just of the Hungerford and Susan, and ull the connec 
same flesh and blood as the scullery-maid and tions and retainers to the hundredth degfee, 
the shoe boy ; nay——for these are extravagant would have rushed with dismay to prevent 
instances out of their range of vision—tven her. Was it possible that by sitting calmly 
as the groom of the chambers and the house- upon her elevated seat, and smiling sweetly 
, Who are entirely devoted to their or frowning (as beat she could) as the occa- 
service. To doubt this accordingly never sion required, she was doing all she was 
entered the mind of Lady Jane; but any- called upon todo? In that case Lady Jane 
thing resembling personal pride bad no acknowledged to herself with a sigh, that it 
existence in her, She did not know what it was scarcely worth while being a princess 
meant, There isno such beautiful scope for royal at all. ; 
pure humility of spirit as in the mind ofa The reader will think it strange that all 
creature thus fancifully elevated, It never this time no idea of marriage, or of the great 
occurred to her that it was her own excel- preliminary of marriage, had entered her head. 
lence which gave her this place. She was Perhaps it would be rash to say that this was 
peak einer aa ae w tie perigee ae had Fame toe tn 
f, », Teady to ided, deferring to period that there were very few pe 
everybody. Never had there been so in the world who could pretend to Lady 
obedient acluld to nurses and go Jane Altamont’s hand. She laughed when it 
nor one who accepted reproof more sweetly, was proposed to ber to marry the Marquis of 
not sought with more avxious grace to gain We le. “Ob no, papa, thank you,” 
approbation. It was difficult to rouse her she said, 
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“ We have made alliances with his family 
‘before now, He has some of the beat blood 
in , tah ving an he Dak 

“Oh no, in 
Jane. she diac ‘ak say ones advice of 
thig point jen there was that negotiation 
with Mi. Roundel, ch, Bisborls Roundel, she 
was more interes Rot enough to 
disturb her equilibrium when it was found 
be had gone off in disgust, and married 
his sister's governess, “I he 
could not be pure blood,” the Duke said. 
Lady Jane smiled, and, it is to be feared, 

ht so too. The worst of high rank is 
tive. She could not 


rank and that of prince of the blood ; and 
the knew exactly how countesses and mar- 
chionesses ought to go in to dinner; but of 
the difference and house- 


y iy 

then she was fond of all her old attendants, 
and thought of them much in the mame way. 
‘Then Lord Rushbrook, who was a cabinet 
minister, had preseated himself to her, 
She did not wish to marry him, but 
felt that here was something which was 
rank (for he was only a baron), and yet 

ual to rank. It was.ehnost the frst 
Ce enlightenment that came into her 

ds 
About this time, however, it i 
began to ary into ee ee ee 
it 18 @ general thing to mary, 
is the way in which most women solve 
problem of their life, Perhaps because of 
the “offers” she had received: per) 
because she had met = lay oe it 
quite pro ly, on one e many 
occasions on which she went there, a— 
gentleman, She had met 2 many 
gentlemen there and elsewhere before; but 
on the particular occasion in question, she 
had gone bby accident, without design, and 
with no expectation of meeting any one, 
Fate thus lies in wait for us, round a comer, 
when we think of it least. The gentle- 
man was nobody in ficular, He had 
never been meant to meet the Duke's 


re 


she 
tripped him over into the river, rather than 
Permitted much a thing to happen in her house. 
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Bat she did not know any more than other 
mortals, and the train was laid by the Fates 
without any sort of connivance on the of 
auy human creature. They all fell tinal, 
stupidly, accidentally into the net. 

‘At was, perhaps, then, we say, when Lady 
Jane declined, either by her own will or her 
father's, ber other matrimonial prospects, or, 
perhaps, when shemet theaforesaid gentleman, 
that it first really occurred to this high and 
visionary maiden to take into consideration 
that which is the leading incident in the lives 
of most women, the event which decides the 
question whether their lives shall be lonely 
and in great measure objecties, of busy snd 
fall of japan and poeupation. Gene: it ig 
at avery early age that girls first approach this 
question. But Lady Jane had been a stately 
httle even in her cradle. She had 
not chosen to be kissed and caressed as 
most children are. She had been ly 
proud and reticent through all her girl & 
She had no youthful intimates to breathe into 
ind thi i gisltriend about 
plalape ied to initiate = nel Joyous 

importance, the applauscs a1 
Presents, the general commotion which every 


wedding pro » She had, indeed, been 
present at a mi but never at one which 
touched her at alfin her immediate circle, 


from this one and that, the constant deniand 
upon her] She had no time to ask what her 
lite was worth, no leisure to 4] te how she 
could best fulfil its duties: all that and many 
another question was solved for her, Lady 
Jane watched the happy mother with an 
soterest which waa almost envy. And there 
were other thoughts which crossed herfancy 
too, and awakened much that was dormant 
im her, Once when she was sittmg by her 
mother it suddenly came into her mind to 
contrast the Duchess's life with her own. 
She looked at her Grace's faxr and genial 
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presence, and watched her going over her 
accounts, and setthng the affaus of her great 
house. There weie many ines on the 
Duchess's brow She was an excellent 
economist on a great scale, as became her 
rank, but she had the disadvantage of bei 

thwarted on every side by the prodigalities 

her husband = {t was not a happy moment 
at whih to regad her, yet Lrdy Jane, 
Toohwng at her mother, was suddenly moved 
to ask herself whether the Duchess would 
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have been better, balancing all her ontcomings 
and Iocomingy serenely without any one fo 
disturb her, she never .s The 
question seemed a ludicrous one, but Lady 
Jane was prone to imagunations. She con- 
Jused up before herself a picture of thig lady 
in a house where no one thwarted her, 
where there was no family to provide for, no 
Susan to keep a watchful cye upon what she 
‘as domg, no Jane to reflect upon her as an 
example of fate. She laughed to herself 





softly at the iapossbility of this imagrna- 
ton, 

“What ace you laughing at?" the Duchess 

using with ber pes in het hand and 
a whsdh wag indicative of anything but 
an Oly mind 

T wap thuaking—what f you had never 
mamed, mamma?" 

The Duchess turned round upon her, 
opening her eyes wide with wonder. “What 
uf I had never marned? Are you tahmg 
Jeave of your senses?” she sud And indeed 


Lady Jane watchod the happy ruother wath am interest which was alaoet cary.” 





the idea was entirely ludicrous, for if she had 
never marnied — would Jane erst have 
been? Jane again very softly, and a 
sudden wave of colour came over her face. 
She thought, though her mother was not very 
happy, that it was better to be less happy 80, 
than more happy alone, It seemed to her 
that the absence of care would have made her 


Grace much less interesting Her comely 
Gigure seemed to shnok and fall away as Jane 
thought, looking at it—and thea her mind shd 


impesceptibly from that fancy to 2 sudden 
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realisation of herself, After all, she had been 
thinking of herself all her life, what she 
should do, how che should occupy herself, 
which theory of life was the best. But the 
young woman whom she had met among her 
chiviren had got that problem solved for her ; 
she had no time to think of herself at all: 
there were so many claiins upon her, soft 
litde arms, voices like the birds, as well as 
Digger appeals, more articulate ; the chances 
were that from morning to night she had no 
leisure in which to speculate on what was best 
for herself. ‘The Duchess, though n great lady, 
was in the same position. Even the least self- 
regarding whose hands are free think more 
about themselves than the selfish, whose time 
and thoughts are taken up with other matters, 
can be able to do. This thought made a 
great impression upon Lady Jane. Perhaps 
even these ideas would have moved her little 
had it not been for that encounter at Lady Ger- 
maine’s—but it was long before she brought 
herself so far as to acknowledge that, She 
considered the question in the abstract forin 
tong before she approached it in the concrete. 
And thus she came candidly to conclude 
and acknowledge that the woman wha is 
married has a carecr before her which the 
Unmarried woman can scarcely command. 
it was a new idea to Lady Jane, but her 
mind was very candid, and she received this 
aa she received every other conclusion 
justified by reason. It would be good 
‘that she should marry; and then she had 
amet at Lady Germaine’s—a gentleman, 
But who this gentleman was must be left for 
another chapter. 


CHAPTER I1l,—HER LOVER. 


+ In has never been fully explaincd how it 
sas that 2 person so thoroughly experienced 
in the world as Lady Germaine should have 
ennitted an acquaintance between Lady 
jane and Mr. Winton to ripen under her roof, 
‘That she should bave introduced them to 
each other was nothing, of course; for in 
society every gentleman is supposed the 
equal of every other gentleman, though he has 
not a penny and his next neighbour may be 
a millionaire ; and Lady Jane was gracious in 
her high-minded, maidenly way, as a princess 
should be, to everybody, to the clergyman, 
and even to the clergyman’s sons, dangerous 
and detrimental young persons who have lo 
‘be asked to' country houses, a perpetual alarm 
to anxious parents who have daughters. No 
hantenr, no exclusiveness was in Lady Jane. 
‘She was as much withdrawn above the young 
aire as the young curate, and there was no 
ec) 
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reason why Mr. Winton, who was very person- 
able, very well thought of, and in no sense of 
the word detrimental, should not pay his 
homage to the Duke’s daughter. But there 
it should have stopped. When she saw that 
there was even the remotest chance that it 
might go further Lady Germaine's duty was 
plain, She should have said firmly, “ Not in 
my house.” It was not to be supposed in- 
deed that she could stop the course of mutual 
inclination, prevent Mr, Winton from making 
love to Lady Jane, or Lady Jane from listen 
ing. But what she could, and indeed ought to 
have done, was to say plainly, “ Meet where 
they will, it must not be in my house,” Her 
duty to the Duke demanded this course of 
action. But it must be confessed that Lady 
Germaine was very independent—too in- 
dependent for a woman—and that what she 
would not recognise was, that she had any 
duty at allto the Duke. He might be the 
head of society in the county, but what did 
Lady Germaine care? She laughed openly 
at the county society, and declared that she 
would as soon throw her lot among the 
farmers of the district as among the squires, 
and that the Duke was an old—the pen of 
the iaiorn tee record the 
language ring used—an old bum 
bug, She ventured to say this and lived. 
The Duke never knew how far she went, but 
he disapproved of her, and considered heran 
irreverent person, He would have checked 
his daughter's intimacy with her had he been 
able. ‘hue the Duchess did not see auy harm 
it. Her Grace's opinion was that a litte 
enlivenment was what Jane wanted, and that 
even a slight exaggeration of gaiety would do 
ber no harm. Lady Germaine’s set was un- 
impeachable though it loved diversion, and 
diversion was above everything the thing 
necessary for Lady Jane. And there was 
this to be said (or Lady Germaine, that the 
Duchess herself had the opportunity of stop- 
ping the Winton affair had she chosen. She 
oust have seen what was going on. Poor 
Mr, Winton could not conceal the state of 
mind in which he was ; and asfor Lady Jane 
there was a certain tremor in her retired 
and gentle demeanour, a little outharst 
of happiness now and theny, 
sion about the eyes, a 
and countenance, which ne 
could have overlooked. 
to have interfered, She could have 
controlled her own child no doubt, or she 
could have made it apparent to Mr, Winton 
that his assiduities were disagreeable ; but abe 
did nothing of the sort. She bad every 














Tt was abel ho 
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appearance of liking the man herself, She 
talked to him apparently with pleasure, asked 
him his opinion, declared that he had excel- 
lent taste, After this why should Lady Ger- 
maine have been blamed? All she did was 
to form her society of the best materials she 
could collect. She was fond of nice people, 
and loved conversation. If men could talk 
pleasantly, and add to the entertainment of 
er household, when the time came for en- 
countering the tedium of the country, she 
asked nothing about their grandfathers, nor 
even demanded whether they had a rent-roll, 
or money in the funds, or how they lived. 
Livel; barristers, literary men, artists, 
people who it was to be feared lived on their 
‘wits, not to say those younger sons who are 
the Plsgue of society, came and went about 
her house ; which made it 2 house alarming 
to mothers, it must be allowed, but extremely 
lively, cheerful, and full of “go,” which was 
what Lady Germine ved. a as a 
openly professed that this was the princi 
upon which she went, the risks were at least 
Patent and above board which princesses 
Toyal were likely to meet with at her house. 
It is now time to speak of the lover bim- 
self, who has hitherto been but hinted at. 
We must say, in the first place, that there 
‘was nothing objectionable about Mr. Winton. 
‘He was not poor, nor was he rofurier, He 
was awell-bred English gentleman, of per- 
fectly good though not exalted family. On 
the Continent he would have been said to 
belong to the pefife noblesse. But after all it 
only wants an accession of fortune to make 
Ta pdite into Ja grande noblesse. He was as 
far descended a8 any prince (which, indeed, 
may be said for the most of us), and bad 
ancestors reaching up into the darkness of 
the ages. At least he had the portraits of 
these ancestors hanging up in the hall at 
Winton House, and unless they had cxisted 
how could they have had their portraits 
taken? which is an unanswerable argument, 
Winton House itself was but a smal! place, it 
in trae ; but when his Indian uncle died, and 
Jolt him: all that moncy, it was immediately 
in Mr, Winton’s power to make his 
into a great one had be chosen; and 
for so rich a man to kecp the old place intact 
was loyalty, or femily pride, or at the worst 
eccentricity, and did by no means imply any 
shabbiness either of mind or means. ‘To 
make up for this he had a very handsome 
house in town, and there was no doubt at all 
on the question that he was a rich man, and 
able to indulge his fancy as he pleased: | He 
would bave Rees a perfectly good match for 
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‘Lady Germaine’s own daughter had ahe been 
old enough, or for Karl Binny’s young ladies, 
or for almost any girl in the county, except- 
ing always Lady Jane, She was the one who 
was out of his sphere. It was perfectly wel! 
known that the Duke would not hear of any 
son-in-law whose rank, or at least whose 
Salt were not equal to his own, and it had 
long been a foregone conclusion with society 
that it was very unlikely Lady Jane would 
ever many at all. Perhaps had Mr, Winton 
fully forescen the position he would have 
retired too, before, as people say, his feel- 
ings were too much interested. But it is 
to be feared that the idea did not occur to 
him until, unfortunately, it was too late, 
Reginald Winton had been brought up in 
the most approved way at a public school, 
and at Oxford, and shaped into what was 
considered the best fashion of his time. It 
had been intended, as the old estate was in- 
sufficient to support two people, and his 
mother was then living, that he should go to 
the bar. But before he attained this end the 
uncle's fortune, of which he had not the least 
expectation, fell down upon him suddenly, 
‘as from the skies, Then of course it was not 
thought necessary that he should continue 
his studits. He was not only rich, but very 
rich, and at the same time had all the advan 
tages of once having been poor, He had no 
expensive habits, He did not bet, nor race, 
nor gamble; nor did he on the other hand 
buy pictures or curiosities, or sumptuous 
furniture (2t least no more than reason), He 
was full of intelligence, but he was not 
literary nor overtearned, nor too clever. 
He was five feet ten, and quite sufficiently 
good-looking for a man of his fortune. He 
would have becn favourably received in most 
families of gentry, nay, even of nobility, in 
England: but only not in the house of the 
Altamonts. Here was the perversity of fate. 
But he did not do it on purpose, nor fly at 
such high game solely because it was for 
bidden, as some people might have done. 
Te is certain that he did not know who Lady 
Jane was when his heart was caught unawares, 
He took Lady Germaine eside and begged 
to be introduced to the young lady in white, 
without a suspicion of her greatness, It 
was at a moment when ladics wore a great 
deal’ of colour: when they had wreaths of 
flowers scrambling over their dresses and 
their heads, like 2 hedgerow in summer, 
Lady Jane's dress was white silk, soft and 
even dull intone. She had not a bow or 
@ flower, but some pearls twisted in her 
smooth brown hair, which wes not frizzy 
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as nowadays, but shining like satin. She 
was seated « little apart with the children 
of the house, aud to a man incapable of 
perceiving that this simple garment was of 
much superior value to many of the gayer 
fabrics round, she had the air of being 
economically as well as gracefully clothed. 
“How mich better taste is that simple dress 
than all those furbelows,” he said. His 
opinion was that she would turn out to be 
the Rector’s daughter. Lady Germaine gazed 
at him for a moment with the contempt which 
4 woman naturally entertains for a man’s 
mistake in this kind, “TI like your sim- 
plicity,” she said with fine satire which he 
did not understand ;—and presented him on 
the spot to Lady Jane Altamont, 
How Winton opened his eyes! But 
‘there was no reason why he should withdraw, 
and acknowledge the Duke's daughter to be 
out of his sphere. On the contrary, he did 
his best to make himself agreeable. And 
from that time to this, when everybody could 
see things were coming to a crisis, he had 
never cezsed in the effort. "It was the first 
time. it by Lord Rushbrook, who had 
done it politically—that this noble maiden 
had been personally wooed. ‘The sense that 
she was as other women had comevinto her 
heart with a soft transport of sweetness, 
emancipating her all at once from those 
golden bonds of high sacrifice and duty in 
which she had believed herself to be bound. 
‘She had not rebelled against them, but when. 
it appeared now that life might be happiness 
as well as duty; and that all its delights and 
hopes were possible to her as to others, the 
melting of all those icicles that had been 
formed around her, flooded her gentie soul 
with tenderness, She was not easily wooed ; 
for nothing could be less like the freedom of 
manners which makes it natural nowadays for 
a gist to advance 2 little on her side, and 
help on her lover, than the almost timid 
though always sweet stateliness with which 
Lady Jane received hia devotion. It was 2 
wonder to her, as it cannot be to young 
ladies who flirt from their cradles. Love! 
She regarded it with awe, mingled with a 
touched and surprised gratitude. She was 
older than a girl usually is when that reve- 
lation is first made to her, @ fact which 
deepencd every sentiment, Winton did not, 
could not dive what was passing in that 
delicate spizit. But he felt the novelty, the 
juisite, modest grace of his reception. He 
had not been without experience in his own 
petson, and had known whut it was to be 
“encouraged.” But here he was not en- 
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couraged. It was romance put into action 
for the first time, a love-making that was as 
new, and fresh, and miraculous, and in- 
comprehensible, as if no one had ever made 
love before. And thus the flood of their own 
emotions carried the pair on, and if Winton 
had never paused to think how the Duke 
would receive his addresses, it may with still 
greater certainty be assumed that Lady Jane 
had never considered that momentous ques- 
tion, They went on, unawakened to anything 
outside their own elysium, which, like most 
other elysiums of the kind, was a fool's 
Paradise, 

It was Lady Germaine at last, as she had 
been the means of setting the whole affair in 
motion, who brought itto a climax, He had 
not confided in her in so many words, for, 
indeed, he was too much elevated and car- 
ried away by this growing passion to bring 
it to the common eye; but he had so far 
betrayed himself on a certain occasion when 
reference had been made to Lady Jane that 


his hostess and friend burst through all pre- 
tences and herself dashed into the subject. 
“ Reginald Winton,” she almost 


solemnly, “do you know what is before 
you? How are you going to ask the Duke 
of Billingsgate, that high and mighty person- 
age, to give you his daughter? I woniler you 
arenotready to sink into the earth with terror,” 

“The Duke of Billingsgnte?* cried the 
young man with a gasp of dismay. 

“To be sure ; but I suppose you never 
thought ofthat,” she sud. 

He paler and paler as he looked at 
her. “Do you know,” he said, “it never 
occurred to me till this moment. But what 
do I care for the Duke of Bullingsgate? Ithink 
of nothing, since you will have it, but Ac, 
Lady Geimaine.” 

“Innocent! do you think I have not 
known that for the last two months? When 
you want to hide anything you should not 
put flags up at all your windows.’ Te 

“ Have I put flags up?” He looked af! 
with colours ying and an illumination ig hia, 
eyes. He was pleased to think that hey 
exposed himself and proclaimed hia 
charms in this way, like 2 knight-crragt. 
hope I have not done anything to sumoy 
her,” he added ina pani. “ Ger- 
maine, you will keep my secret ill I know 
may fate.” 

“Oh, as for kecping your secret-—— but 
from whom are you to know your fate, if I 
may ask?" Lady Germaine said. . 

jinald blushed like a girl al over his face 
—or rather he reddened like a man, duskily, 
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halfangrily, while his eyes grew more like 
iluminations than ever. He drew a long 
breath, making a distinct pause, us a devout 
Catholic woukl do to cross himself, before 
he replied, “From whom? from er ; who 
else?” with a glow of excitement and hope. 

Lady Germaine shook her head. “ Oh, 
you innocent!" she cried; “oh, you baby! 
If there is any other word that expresses 
utter simplicity and foolishness let me call 
you that. er / that is all very well, that is 
easy enough. But what ale you to say to 
her father ?—ob, you simpleton !—her father, 
that is the question.” 

“I presume, Lady Germaine,” said the 
Jover, assuming an air of superior knowledge 
and lofty sentiment, “I presume that if 1 
am so fortunate as to persuade Aer to listen 
to me, which heaven knows I am doubtful 
enough of !—that in that case her father ——” 

“Would be easy to manage, you think?” 
the said with scornful toleration of his folly. 

The young man looked at her with that 
ineffable air of imbecility and vanity which no 
man can escape at such a crisis, and made 
her a little bow of acquicscence, Her tone, 
her air made him aware that she had no 
doubt of his success in the first instance, and 
this gave him a sudden intoxication. A 
father! What was a father? If she once 
gave him authority to speak to her father 
would not all be said? 

“Oh, you goose!” said Lady Germaine 

‘in; ‘oh, you ignoramus! You are so 
silly that I am obliged to call you names. 
Do you know who the Duke of Billingsyate 
is? Simply the proudest man in England. 
He thinks there is nobody under the blood 
royal that is good enough for his child.” 

“And he is quite right! I am of the 
same opinion,” said Winton ; then he paused 
and gave her’a look in which, notwithstand- 
ing bis gravily and enthusiasm, there was 
something comic. “Bat then,” he added, 
“the blood royal, that is not always the 
symbol of perfection, and then———” 

“And then——? You think, of course, 
that you have something to offer which a 
royal duke might not possess?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Winton, Jouking at her 
again with a sort of friendly defiance ; and 
then his eyes softened with that in which he 
felt himself superior to any royal duke or 
potentate ; the something which was worthy 
of Lady Jane, let all the noble fathers in the 
world dy their worst against hin. He was. 
not alarmed by all that Lady Germaine had 
said. Most likely he did not realise it, His 
mind went eway even while she was speak- 
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ing. She had heart enough to approve of 
this and to perceive that Winton felt as a true 
lover ought to feel, but she was half pro- 
voked all the same, and anxious how it was 
all to turn out. 

“Do bea tittle practical,” she said ; “ try 
for a moment to Ieaveher out of the question, 
What are you going to say to the Duke? 
‘That is what I want to know,” 

“ How can I tell you?” said Winton ; “how 
can I speak at ali on sucha subject? IfT 
am to be so happy as to have anything at all 
to say to the Duke :—-why then—the occasion 
will inspire me,” he alded after a pause, “I. 
cannot even think now what in such circum 
stances I should say.” 

Lady Germaine gave up with a sigh all 
attempt to guide him, “Then I must just 
wash ny hands of you,” she said, with a sort 
of despair; “indecd, in any casc I don't 
know what I could have done for you, I 
shall Le blamed, of course. The Duke will 
tum upon me, 1 know ; but, thank heaven, I 
have nothing to fear from the Duke, and I 
don’t see what I cau be said to have todo 
with the business, You met only in the 
oxlinary way at my house, 1 never planned 
meetings for you, nor schemed to bring you 
together. Indeed, I never thought of such a 
thing at all. Lady Jane who has refused the 
first matches in the kingdom, what could 
have led me to suppose that she would turn, 
her eyes upon you ¢” 

Nuw though Winton said truly that he 
thought the Duke quite right in expecting 
the very best and highest things for 
his child, yet it was not in the‘ of man 
not to be somewhat piqued when he heard 
himself spoken of in this tone of alight, and 
almost contempt. Truc, he would have 
desired for her sake to have more and finer 
gifts to lay at her fect, but still such as he 
was, Was not all so contemptibie as 
Lady Germaine seemed to imply. He could 
not helpa lite movement of sclf-vindication. 

“1 am not aware on what ground you can 
‘be blamed," he said coldly, “since you are 
good enough to admit me to your socicty at 
all Perhaps that was a mistake ; and yet L 
uon’t know that J have done anything to shut 
the doors of my friends against me.” 

“This is admiable,” sad Lady Germaine; 
you first, and the Duke afterwards, Never 
mind, you will probably come to yourself in 
balfan hour or so, and beg my pardon. I 
give it you beforehand. But at the same 
time let me advise you for your own good, 
to think a little what you are going to bay to 
the Duke when you ask him for his daughter. 
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At will not be s0 easy 9 matter as you seem 
to think, Oh yes, of course, you are sorry 
for being rade to me, I was aware of that. 
Yes, yes, I forgive you. But pay attention to 
what I say.” _ . 
‘Winton thought over this conversation 
several times in the course of the next twenty- 
four hours, but his mind was very much 
occupied with another and much more im- 
portant matter. He thought so much of 
Lady Jane that he had little time to spare 
for any consideration of her father. ‘True, he 
himself was only a commoner of an undis- 
tinguished family ; but be had the sustamin 
consciousness of being very well off—an: 
Duke's daughters had been known to marry 
commoners before now without any special 
commotion on the subject, He was a great 
deal more occupied ‘with the first steps in the 
‘matter than with any subsequent ones. He 
had to find out where Lady Jane was going 
and to contrive to get invitations to the same 
places, for it was the height of the season, 
and they were all in London, The Duchess 
did not throw herself into the vortex. She 
went only to the best houses; she gave only 
stately entertainments, which the Duke made 
a point of; therefore st was more difficult to 
go where Lay Jane was going than is 
usually the case with the ordinary Lady 
fenied of socicty. It took her lover most of 
is time to arrange these opportunitics of 
Seeing her, and at each successive one he 
made up his mind to determine his fate. But 
it is astonishing how many accidents inter- 
svene when such a decision has been come to, 
Sometimes it was an impertinent spectator 
who would obtrude himself or herself upon 
ther, Sometimes it was the impossibility of 
finding a nook where any such serious con- 
versation could be carried on. Sometimes 
the frivolity of the surrounding circumstances 
kept him silent; for who would, if he could 
help it, associate that wonderful moment of 
his existence with nothing better than the 
chatter of the ballroom? And once when 
every circumstance favoured him, his heart 
failed and he did not dare to put his fortune 
to the touch. How could he think of the 
father while in alt the agitation of uncer- 
tainty as to how his suit would be looked 
upon by the daughter? During this moment 
of hesitation the Duchess herself once asked 
him to dinner, and when he found himself set 
down in the centre of the table, far from the 
magnates who glittered at either end, and tar 
from Lady Jane who was the star of the 
whole entertainment, Winton felt his humility 
and insignificance as he bad never felt them 
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before, and was conscious of such a chill of 
doubt and alarm as made his heart sink 
within him. But the Duchess was markedly 
kind, and a glance from Tady Jane's soft 
eyes, suffused with a sort of liquid light, sent 
him up again into a heaven of hope. ‘Next 
morning they met by chance in the park, 
very early, before the world of fashion was 
out of doors. She was taking a walk attended 
by her maid, and explained, with a great deal 
of unnecessary embarrassment, thatshe missed 
her country exercise and had longed for a 
little fresh air, ‘Phe conscquence was that 
the maid was sent away to do some small 
commissions, and with a good deal of alarm, 
Dut some guilty happiness, Lady Jane found 
herself alone with her lover, It did not require 
a very long time or many words to make 
matters clear between them, Did she not 
know already all that he had wanted s0 long 
to say? One word made them both aware of 
what they had been communicating to each 
other for months past. But though this 
explanation was so soon arrived at, the 
details took a long time to disentangle—and 
there was a terrible amount of repetition and 
comparison of feelings and circumstances. It 
was nearly the hour for luncheon when he 
sropacanied her home, with a heart so full 
of exultation and delight and pride, that it 
had still no room for any thought of the Duke 
or fear of what he might say. Even after he 
had parted from his love, Winton could not 
i w his raind from its much more agree- 
able occupation to think ofthe Duke, Jane 
had begged that she might tell her mother first, 
and that he should wait to hear from them 
before taking any further step. But he was 
to meet them that evening at one of the 
parties to which he had schemed to be in- 
vited on her account. And with every vein 
thrilling with bis morning’s happy work, and * 
the anticipation of secing her who was now 
his, in the evening, how could any young 
lover be expected to turn from his happiness 
to thethought of anything less blessed? The 
day passed like 2 dream ; everything in it 
tended towards the moment in which he 
should sce heragain. It would be likea new 
world to see her again. When they met in 
the moming she was almost terrible to him, 
a queen who could send him into everlasting 
banishment, When he met her now he 
would see in her his wife, wondegful thought, 
his own! The place of m amu in 
one of the crowds of Lon society, 
where all the world is—but V item uw 
nothing ex those soft eyes wi were 
looking eR Sow they hands met, in 
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what seemed only the ordinary greeting to 
other people, clasping each other as if they 
never could part again! They did not say 
much, and she did not “even venture, except 
by @ momentary glance now and then, to 
meet his eye. There was scarcely 
9} ity for a whisper on his part to ask 
what be was to do, for as he stoo] for 
this purpose to Lady Jane’s ear, the 

who was looking very serious, but who had 
not refused to shake hands with him, laid 


a finger upon his arm. 


see you to-morrow about 
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“Mr. Winton,” she said, “I should like to 
twelve, I have 
something to say to you.” She had looked 


Yer eave bt a the end brightened into a 


yet shook her head, “I don’t know 


even what to say to you,” she added hurriedly ; 


y 
“ there will be dreadful difficulties in the way.” 
To-morrow at twelve] he scemed to tread 
upon difficulties and crush them under his 
feet as he went home that evening ; but with 
the morning a little thrill of apprehension 
came, 


THE WOOING OF SLEEP. 
By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D. 


WAITING at the ivory gate is a weari- 
some business; and the time so spent 
.is, to. many worn and worried folk, produc- 
tive of incomparably more misery than the 
worst paroxysm of “temper disease,” which 
Marshall Hall attiibuted to the mawzais 
quart d'heure before dinner. Except in very 
Tare cases and under very special conditions, 
@ temper irritated by unger quickly mends 
when the meal is at lcngth participated ; 
whereas the sleep that too tardily comes toa 
brain both excited and exhausted by long 
‘and tiresome “trying to Fe to steep,” does 
not ulways compensate the toil and pain 
of wooing it. subject of the present 
paper is not sleep; that has been di 
cussed elsewhere. What I have now to 
gay relates to the troubles and dangers often 
encountered on the way to sleep, and in the 
period which immediately precedes it ; but 
it may be permitted me to remark that the 
measure of the rest ultimately enjoyed, and 
the effects, of ie, experienced on awaken- 
ing, very much depend on the mode of s! 
induction, Sleep is not a simple condition, al- 
though itis one of the most regularly recurrent 
of bodily and mental states. It is a function 
compounded of several minor functions, to 
be med by component parts of the or- 
ganistn, and unless these occur, or are elicited, 
simultaneously, true sleep is impossible. 

In the natural course of events every part 
of the organism should be weary when the 
accustomed hour for sleep comes round, 
and, without trouble or difficulty, the con- 
sciousness ought to be suspended, and the 
compound physicomental being Julled to 
sleep bas unfortunately, we do not—per- 
haps it should be said cannot—live natural 
lives, and it is thercfore vain—in the sense of 


being unreasonable—to expect natural caper 
iv 


ences. The story which many fairly 
* 


and wholly rational persons have to tell about 
the nightly endcavour to woo slecp is one 
of habitual difficulty and disappointment. 
That word Aabitval 1s geneially the key to 
the enigma. The true and only cause of the 
trouble experienced is that those who suffer 
thus have formed o habit of trying to sleep 
and of failing. The failing is quite as much 
a part of the habit as the trying! ‘hey 
are not unhealthy, and no reason exists for 
their sleeplessness—or rather the postpone- 
ment of their steep—exccpt the fact that the 
nervous centres and systcm have been un- 
intentionally and unconsciously trained to 
go through the process which so much dis- 


dis- tresses and perplexes the consciousness, In 


some cases, though these are few, the habit 
may be broken through by the recourse to a 
sleeping draught, which acts—when it scems 
to remedy the evil—by interrupting the 
morbid train of events ; but if this effect is 
not luced within a very limited number 
of nights, the plan of treatment is not suc- 
cessful, and the continued administration of 
the drug employed cannot fail to do harm. 
Xt is only by breaking the habit of sleep- 
Tessness the use of stupefying drugs—which 
produce effects that mimic sleep—can work 
a cure, When the nervous centies are 
narcotised or stupeficd they are not in a 
condition to learn any new habit. It is, 
therefore, obviously impossible to drain 
the organism to sleep well by the aid of 
sleeping draughts, The brain and nervous 
system, which have slept regularly for a week 
or a fortnight with the aid of a stupelying 
drug, are not more likely to sleep without 
this help on the eighth or fifteenth night 
than they were on the first night of the ad- 
ministration, unless the habit of deferred 
sleeping and worry before sleep has been in- 
terrupted. This may be ascertained by the 
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ontission of the drug for 2 single night, when, 
if sleep does not occur naturally, the soporific 
should on no account be repeated. It is 
useless, and it is likely to do harm, ‘The brain 
has been rendered inactive each night by 
the circulation through its vessels of drug- 
joned blood, and now, when this dosing 
fs stopped, it is found that the old habit is 
reproduced. It is accordingly evident that 
this habit must be so organized in the 
nervous system that no mere tem 
suspension of brain or nerve function will 
suffice for its obliteration or eradication, and 
other means must be adopted. It is impor- 
tant that the multitude of persons, to whom 
slcep comes slowly and with difficulty, and 
who have recourse to sleeping pills or 
potions, should understand this. ‘The 
tice of habitual blood-poisoning with opiates, 
chloral, and bromide of potassium or bro- 
mide of ammonium, is, unfortunately, wide- 
spread, but it is irrational and its effects 
are injurioug. ‘The only legitimate use of 
these drugs is to fulfil a special and passing 
purpose; namely, either to allay some sensa- 
tion of pain by narcotising the organ that 
feels pain, or, as I Hare pointed out, to break 
the chain of a bad habit, If the desired 
result—that is the resumption of the natural 
habit of sleep without the aid of drugs—does 
not follow immediately after the brief usc and 
prompt discontinuance of a sleep-potion it 
will never be gained in this way, and to con- 
tinue the “remedy” is to put it to an evil pur- 
pose, A systematic powoning of the nervous 
centres by drugs, intended to produce or in- 
duce sleep, is fully as bad as habitual dram- 
drinking, and, in the end, will as certainly 
injure the nervous centres which it is taken 
to overpower, 

‘The only safe and successful way of curing 
the babit of sleeplessness, or of abnonnally 
delayed sleep, is to tmin the brain and 
nervous sysiem again, as they were—or 
ought to have been—t 
perform the function of sleeping naturally and 
without the aid of drugs whose effects may 
counterfeit sleep, but which can no more pro- 
duce it than stimulation by alcohol can pro- 
duce true happiness. Let us see how this 
retducation may be accamplished, The sub- 
jective stages of the endeavour to “go to 
sleep” are—r, can effort to compose the 
mind, and, as it is erroneously supposed, 
to subdue the senses; 2, 2 period of expec+ 
tancy daring which sleep is more or less 
eagerly anticipated ; 3. surprise and disap- 
pointment because it does not come, which 
presently sets up 4 state of mental, sensory, 
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and in the end motor, irritability, that 
renders sleep, or even restful quiescence, im- 
possible. The method of re-education with 
8 view to form a new habit of going to sleep 
naturally, will be evolved in the study of these 
characteristics of the state of wakefulness by 
which sleep is retarded. 

What is called “composing the mind” 
for sleep is actually an obstructive, and ina 
sense a destructive, process. When the body 
is placed in the recumbent position, the 
heart's action becomes less forcible and less 
ficquent. The pulsations of the circulating 
current are by some cight or ten 
in the miaute, and the flow of blood through 
the vessels is proportionally slower ; but the 
head, which was previously much higher 
than the rest of the body, is now nearly on 
the same level, and, as a consequence, the 
force or impulse of the current through the- 
Dlood-vessels is not so much reduced as is the 
rate of its progresa, The result of this state of 
matters is simply s/ower rather than Jess earnest 
mental activity. And this is very apt to 
produce a tendency to dally with the subjects 
of thought, and to worry the consciousness 
by vexatious or vain repetitions. If im- 
mediately after the change of position, ic. 
lying down, which naturally produces these 
consequences, the consciousness sets itself 
to “compose the mind,” the effect is 
more likely to be the establishment of a 
distress(ul and self-worrying condition than 
that tranquil and almost passive musing 
into which the would-be sleeper desires to 
bring himself It is not wrong to compose 
the mind; but this should be done dyore 
retiring to rest and laying the head on the 
pillow. The last hour, or, under any condi- 
tions, the last half-hour of the day, should be 
habitually devoted to peaceful and thought- 
steadying occupations. It ought not to be 
spent in exciting mental exercises, whether 
amusing or destrictive. Many well-mean- 

persons fray err by making the 
last period waking thought a time of 
self-examination and moral self-abasement. 
These are mind-processes at no season 
healthful, and positively harmful when they 
are undertaken immediately before the hour 
ofrest, Then as to the subduing of the senses, 
the attempt to shut out external impressions, 
by deafening the ears, closing the eyes, and 
lowering the sensibilities generally, is in itself 
a frequently recognisable, and always possible, 
cause of persistent wakefulness. The effort to 
compose the mind and subdue the activity of 
the senses is made by the higher mental 
faculty, a part or funclion ol Sa crane 
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which, of all others, needs to be itself restful in 
order that the physico-mental being may éleep. 
It is, therefore, obvious that an endeavour 
to go to sleep is a mistake. For example, 
when the Will makes an effort to dull the ear, 
the mental sense behind the sense omgan is 
thrown into a condition of Jistening and 
tension. The power af hearing is not dimin- 
ished, but, as it were, restricted in its range 
and in its heightened sensibility—as the vibra- 
tile capacity of a musical reed may be raised 
bby reducing the length of the fibre along which 
‘its vibrations are propagated. Noises that 
would not previously have been noticed are 
perceived, and become sources of annoyance. 
‘This intensifying of the sensations in the 
attempt to go to sleep, of which most persons 
are conscious, is doubtless partly due to the 
quiet that prevails in the house and bed- 
chamber ; but there is also an increase of the 
susceptibility of the perceptrve faculty, fre- 
quently to such an extent that the ticking of 
a watch or the tapping of an insect behind 
the wall paper will not only be heard, but be 
actually ful. So it is with sight; when 
the eyelids are closed the inner-mental sense 
‘of vision becomes increasingly acute, and 
the field of sight is soon crowded with 
tesque and’ rapidly changing images, 
worrying effect of this phantasmagoria is a too 
faroiliar expenence of the sleep-waiter. All 
the mental senses are in like manner stimu- 
lated, and their acuteness inteneaneny O7 the 
endeavour ee the sensibility of the 
sense-organs. The mental sense of smell may 
be rendered so keen that the scarcely percep- 
tible odour of bed-linen will prove offensive. 
Taste may be so stimulated that the natural 
moisture of the mouth becomes loathsome, 
General sensation may be so intensified that a 
fh thread in a sheet, or a little stream of 
ait finding its way under the coverlet, will 
occasion the most irritating experience. 
Tm short, the whole process of attempted 
sensesubduing is unnatural and opposed 
the dictates of reason, No such effort 
o ht to be poe External quict should 
secured, if quiet be personally agree- 
able, and whether light or darkness be 
preferable must depend on the idiosyn- 
eracy. No control it to be exercised 
over the senses, he eyelids should 
not be closed, but allowed to droop when 
weap, Shere Sopa be no resolution to 
rd, dounds, or to syppreas- sensations 
py kind, The surroundi i 
consonant with the “feel- 
[ibetter, disregarded, mind and 
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of sleep, without the striving which, in 
trath, is the principal cause of wakefulness. 
This is why it often happens that persons 
who cannot sleep in bed by night will 
off to sleep readily in a chair by day. It is 
the effort to sleep that keeps off slumber, 
and when there is no effort sleep comes 
naturally. if the endeavour to sleep is made, 
BS s00n as it commences expectancy begins, 
‘and, paradoxical as it may seem, the con- 
sciousness is actually kept awake to watch 
for sleep! This watchfuiness, arising out of 
the eagerness of the desire for sleep and the 
intensity of the effort made to woo it, throws 
the mind into a state of tensive anticipation 
incompatible with somnolence, Then comes 
the period of restless and irritated disappoin» 
ment, in which the mind is so vexed, the 
brain so excited, and the organism, as a whole, 
thrown into such a state of srritability, that the 
best thing to do is to rise and take a bath, or 
wash from head to feet, with the double pur- 
pose of allaying the excitement and inducing 
& more peaceful mood by physical exercise. 
Re-education in the process of “ going to 
sleep " must consist, first, in the abandonment 
of artificial modes and ways of wooing sleep, 
and the breaking up of bad and mischievous 
habits of thought and feeting associated 
with the endeavour to sleep. Second, it 
must consist in the recourse to simple and 
natural methods. As the child sleeps, the 
adult should sleep, because he is “sleepy,” 
when he is weary, at regularly recutring 
periods and without any of the troublesome 
and oppressive or disquieting preparations 
with which grown-up people generally—and 
particularly bad or difficult sleepers—sur- 
round and embarrass themselves. The most 
ready and effective cure for the sleepless- 
ness from which so many suffer, would be a 
change of circumstances and conditions en- 
tailing work during the earlier and middle 
portions of the day, and such a postpone- 
ment of sleep as would render the mind 
passive conceming it, while so weary as to be 
ready to rest when the opportunity offered, 
If those who are sleepleas or whose sleep 
is delayed by the difficulty of “wooing 
sleep,” could only bring themselves to 
abolish the accustomed forms and inductive 
processes of sleeping, and lead less self-noxi- 
ous and more uniformly active lives, there 
would be Rated compat Hed beroryes in 
going to deep, an, 5] came 
without being Sbotoualy wooed and waited 
for, would be better and more useful to body 
and mind, because it would be the physio- 





Ieft to take their chance | logical rest which the organism requires. 
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CHAPTER VI." FINE WEATHER.” 


N°; that would never do ! 

So Armour assured himself whenever 
his steps, involuntarily obcying the wish of 
his heart, inclined to turn from the direction 
of the village into that of Torthorl House. 
No, that would never do: although he had 
obtained a free pass to win her favour, if he 
could, he had not won her yet. He did not 
wish to startle her by too bold an advance: 
the gentle, steady nature which shone in her 
eyes was not one to play with love. She was 
not one to desecrate that holy sentiment by 
giving its title to any whim which a random 
touch on some spring of vanity might evoke. 
Love would be to her as it was to him, the 
grave surrender of Self—the union with 
another of all that was good in thought and 
aspiration. 

But how was he to inspire such a senti- 
ment—how was he to deserve it? He was 
ready to give a life’s devotion for it ; but there 
‘was no great deed he could do to give imme- 
diate proof of his sincerity and worthiness. 
Paper-making was a very respectable busi- 
ness, and, so far, he had found it a profitable 
one; but there was nothing in it calculated 
to arouse special admiration, and what he 
wanted was something which could not be hasna 
influenced by a bank-book. If he could 
only find some noble work to do at once! 
—something that would make her pulse 
throb with joy to know that in doing it he 
was quickened by thoughts of her! 

(“Its a fine day,” said a passing carter.) 

Alas, he was not 2 soldier, a sailor, a 
member of parliament—not even a poet or a 
political fanatic—and these appeared to be 
the only classes of people who could procure 
prompt recognition of their merits, He was 
only a commonplace, steady-going workman ; 
he never thought of his personal advantages 
having any effect upon her, What then? 
How was he to act? There was nothing for 
him but to fall back, as all true lovers 
done before and will do again, upon the 
simple fact—he loved her: be wished her to 
love him. That was all he knew—he red 
her, and had no particular reason for it; be 
wanted her to love him, and he was not 
aware of any particular’ reason why she 
should do so. Love could not be eamed ; 
Dut it might be in some mezsure deserved. 
xxi 


(“A rael fine day,” said a passing 


He straight on his course, the sun- 
light making all things bright around him, 
and the glorious song of love's hope singing 
merrily in his ears. The day would pass: 
he would be calmer when they met in the 
evening, and not likely to make such a fool 
of himself, as he felt sure he would do if they © 
‘were to meet at that moment. 

“Weill hae the finest hars't we've had fot 
mony a year if this weather keeps up.” 

That was Tawtie Pate. Armour’s eyes 
were clear, but they had no sight for any 
‘one, his ears no sense of any sound save 
that within, and he passed this friendly 
greeting 2s unconscious of its utterance as 
he had passed the other salutations. Tawtie 
Pate was so much amazed by this unusual 
lack of courtesy that he wheeled his clumsy 
body round. area _ retiring 
figure, meditatively smoothi: 
chin with his big band the while, its 

“Ay, what's wrang, I wonder?” he in+ 
quired of himself with as much sententions 
gravity as if ) had been Putting the ae 

fore one of his cronies, t canna 
that he’s ower prood to speak. Na, the here 

g wrang, I'm doubtin';—maybe he 
got the order for Deacon Simpson's 
pokes | ipal 

‘Deacon Simpson was the principal grocer 
and general merchant of Thornichowe, and 
the pokes, or bags, in which his wares 
were done up represented a large item of 

iture to Pate's mind. 

Another friend, however, would not allow 
him to pass, and his ears were at length 

by a Joud shoat : 

ptt sayin’; ” but the voice did not say 

ing more until Amour turned and sayy 
Gor, the smith, in front of his workshop, 
with a horse’s hoof between his knees, his 
hammer poised as if arrested in the act of 
driving a nail home. 

“Were you speaking, Gow?” asked Ar- 
maour as he halted. 

“Speakin’! I was toaring mysel’ brerse, 
Maybe t there’s a fire doon your way, or & 
faneral.” 

“I bope not ; but there are otf 
she to be in a hurry about.” 

“rT daurmy riches, for ex 

“ But not shoeing horses." 
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“Ou, whiles. But I was sayin’ there's 
High Fenwick pane into the fire to Hight his 
seegar, and as he saw you comin’ in? 


alang he teil’t me to gie you a cry.” 
Although Fenwick was the son of a laird 
and likely one day to be the proprictor of 
considerable property, Gow never dreamed 
of putting any prefix to his name.“ Mister” 
and “squire” were symbols only used on 
formel occasions, and their absence was no 
mark of disrespect. 
Fenwick came from the dingy depths of 
., the smiddy, and stood in the doorway smoking 
a cigar. Rusty cartwheels and won rods ; 
disabled reaping machines and broken-down 
ploughs ; harrows lacking tccth, and other 
Jnvalid agricultural implements—all the signs 
of working life, surrounded him ; but there 
‘ing of the worker in his appearance. 
a “neat” person ; not a fop exactly, 
‘but one who evidently pnded himself upon 
being always well-dressed, and as smart as 
fashion and the tailor could make him. Still, 
he knew when to wear gloves. He ES 
sented a combination of some of the chit 
outward characteristics of the young man 
about town who knew much more than “a 
thing or two” and the sporting maa, with an 
occasional dash of the “sharp” business 
man, 
Some women thought him good looking, 
Awiry, well-knit figure of average height ; very 
blue eyes, fair skin, fair hair cut short, mous- 
tache, beard and thin whiskers carefully 
trimmed. He was an agreeable acquaintance 
and a pleasant companion indoors as well as 
out, Satisfied that he possessed the capacity 
requisite to distinguish himself in any course 
if he only cared to try, he had succeeded in 
convincing others that he had this rare endow- 
ment, and was content to rest there. The 
Bar, the Church, or Parliament would have 
opened wide doors for his triumphal entrance, 
but he did not care to enter yet. A parliamen- 
career was vaguely held in reserve as 2 
bable subject of future considcration, and 
trade of some sort had becn thought of more 
than once. But there was no hurry; he 
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get bout. He had been af almost every 
notable place on the Continent; he had been 
at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, He 
had studied Murray's guides, and he under- 
stood Bradshaw, He knew the points of a 
horse, and he could take the measure of a 
woman with pitiless accuracy—at least, he 
thought so; and pitiless the measure was 
sure to be whether accurate or not, His 
education bad been altogether of a most 
weed cate i layed i 

fe had early displ an acute apprecia- 
tion of the comforts and blessings money 
could buy. He {jked his friends to be rich, 
and he said so—not bosstfully, but in frank 
confidence, He hked his friends to believe 
that his wealth and everything that was his 
‘were ten times more and better than he ko 
them tobe. He did not say they were 
he delighted in exercising the faculty, wi 
was undoubtedly one of his gifts, of making 
half-truths imply an absolute falschood, whilat 
if any after-question arose no one could charge 
him with having spoken one word that was 
not true. ‘This was “ smart:” it was genius ! 
It certainly amused him, and he believed 
that he sometimes found the art useful. 


“T knew that you were home again,” said 
Armour as they shook hands, “ for the fiscal 
Be put tod me that you are to be at Tor- 


“Qh, then you are’ to be there too. I 
thought it was to be a quiet pot-lnck affair. 
Is it to be oneof Mrs. Musgrave's gatherings 
of the county families" 

“believe not,” was the cheering reasmur- 


ance, 
“Tm ghd. 1 can stand a good deal, but 
the county family business is too much joy.” 
Fenwick had a pleasing voice, and usyally 
spoke in a low tone; but as captain of the 
local volunteers his word of command rang 
out more clearly than that of other officers, 
“Perhaps you are wishing you had been 
with us yesterday,” said Armour, amused by 
the other's affectation. 
“What, with the British Ass, people? No, 
kk you.” 








could not tie himself down yet. He had so thank you,’ 


many sources of interest and so many friends 
to visit that no one could tell where he might 
twmn up ona given day, and he was fond of 
giving people little surprises. 

He had travelled a good deal—the slap- 
dash kind of travel—not with Cook’s excur- 
sions, of course; pevede ema ee 
Houshy indeed i any one bad suggested thathe 
ahouldl take advantage of that sensible aystem 
for enabling aervous and economical folk to 


“You would not have objected if you had 
seen the Lonnie faces we had with us in our 
stadious diversions,” * 

“I should have objected all the more. 
‘The aged blue-stocking is bad, but the young 
and pretty one is a monstrosity if sincere, 
and an unpardonable humbug if she imn't. 
She muddles tye with ‘ologies, startles you 
with ‘isms, and drives you hel ly inte the 
general asylum for lunatics the Matri- 
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monial That is the invariable course 20- 


cording to my experience.’ 

“Poor chap! I shall pray to be spared 
your experience of womankind, and in the 
meanwhile you must make an exception in 

yur swe condemnation of our party at 
Teast, "Miss Musgrave was with us. 

Fenwick sent a long wreath of smoke 
from homey and through it his blue eyes 
gezed jingly at Armour. 

“You-had me there. Well, I shall make 
an exception so far as the humbug goes, but 
none as to the destiny of the man who plays 
at science or philosophy with such a fellow- 
student.” 

“There, he's shod siccar enou 
said Gow, dropping the horse’s 

“Al ght, ‘Tam going your way, Armour.” 

Fenwick put his arm through the bridle, 
and so leading the horse walked beside his 
friend. 

“ Fine feathers mak’ fine birds till you come 
to the eating o” them,” reflected Gow as he 
worked the bellows-handle and, through the 
mmiddy wenden. oats the ie od “Tm 
tauld that peacocks are puir iin'—tough 
and fusionless for a’ as braw as they look wi’ 
their tails spread out.” 

Armour would gladly have dispensed with 
the society which was thrust upon him. He 
wanted to be alone with his glad thoughts of 
Ellie, and Fenwick, more than any one else 
could have done, interfered with them. He 
did not think of him as a rival, for that would 
have implied serious purpose, and he did not 
regard Fenwick as one having the capacity 
for serious purpose of any kind; he doubted 
ihe could be stirred even by serious passion. 
Besides, it was one of Armour’s ‘whimsical xf 
notions that there could be no rivalry in love. 
Rivalry, or competition, was an element of 
trade which gave success to the trader who 
could supply the best article at the lowest 
price, He regarded the man who could 
“compete” for affection with a little pity and 
thorough contempt; and the woman who 
could put herself up for competition as a poor 
creature who did not understand what she 
was doing. 

To Fenwick, what he called love-«making 
or “sy jing” was an amusement which 
derived its chief zest from rivalry and the 


» noo,” 


satisfaction of outwitting somebody. Some- and 


tines, he was aware, it involved consequences: 
entailing troublesome responsibilitics, These 
were to he avoided es long as poseible, and 
the gre to be enjoyed in the meanwhile; 
the longer it could be kept up the more merit 
would be due to the player, 


thy 


They were working out the common 
blem, Is the relation of man sed vomae oa 
earnest part of life or only one of its adjuncts? 

Consciously silent, they walked side by 
side through the village, aware that they were 

inking of each other; wishful to speak and 
yet having nothing to say. Faith is required 
to make a silent walk agreeable. Fenwick did 
not feel it so much as Armour, for he was in 
no hurry, and he had an object in views be 
wanted to know how far the paper-maker was 
interested in the fiscal's daughter. Armour 
wished to get away, and was about to say so, 
when his companion spoke. 

“Are you very decply burned in that 
business?” 


“In what business?” exclaimed Armour, 
puzzled more by the nature of the question 
than its abruptness. 

"You know—Mits Musgrave,” replied Fen- 
wick with a significant smile, “ Of course I 
saw the stut you gave when I hinted at the 
destiny in store for any one who was much 
with her." 

“should consider the destiny you men- 
tion the happiest any man could have, Will 
that answer serve you?” 

“ Perfectly; and E see there is a prospect 
of a change at the mill soon. Don't mind my 
chaff, old fcllow, you can make fun of me on 
the same score when the time comes, But 
you are not likely to have the chance of your 
revenge soon. I doubt if you will ever have 
it” 

Armour regarded him with an expression 
of pretended anxiety and sympathy. 

“You don't look as if you were the victim 
of unrequited love.” 

“Scarcely—rather say I have had too 
ouch of it and consequently happen to know 
the real value of the high-faluting rubbish 
thymers and story-writers say about true 
love. It pays them to say it, and it pleases 
women to reed about the grand passion and 
devotion which they haven't got. Why, there 
tet woman in a thousand worth a seriou 
tl it.” 

“ Yes, but every man believes in the thou- 
sandth and expects to get her.” 

“I don't believe in her at all.” 

“That's a bad job for you, Fenwick. It 
you have already exhausted your affections 
your faith in womankind, 1 see little 
happiness left for you here below.” 

“And I see a great deal, for experience 
hus taught me how to extract the greatest 
‘amount of enjoyment ont of everything snd—~ 
everybody. To do that effectively you must 
‘not encumber yourself with feeling.” 


96 


Armour quickened his steps: he was be- 
coming impatient of this young man’s cyni- 
cism. 

“When I hear you talking in this fashion 
Tam puzzled to make out whether you are 
deceiving yourself or only trying to deceive 
me. Have you been disappointed by any- 
body?” 

*T am not conscious of such a misfortune.” 

“Are you out of sorts in any way?” 

“ Never was better in my life.” 

“You, may never have been better, but I 
don’t think you are well. You want work.” 

“Why, 1 have always more to do than I 
can manage.” 

“T mean real practical work of some kind. 
I¢ is not so much idleness that upsets men as 
too busy speculations about principles which 
they are never likely to have to test the value 
of in practice.” 

Fenwick laughed heartily at this earnest 
tirade. 

+ “My dear philosopher, you need not have 
the slightest fear of my being upset by too 
much speculation of any kind unless it be in 
horaes or stocks. However, I mean to have 
a try at practical work of some kind soon, 
and have a notion of offering to become your 


partner in the mill, What do you think of discussi 
c 


that?” 

“When you make the proposal seriously, 
J shall consider st,” . 

ae By Jove, here’s Mas, Musgrave’s car- 
riage.” 
CHAPTER VU.—NRS. MUSGRAVE'S CARRIAGE. 

Exeraaticatty it was “Mrs. Musgrave’s 
carriage.” At Torthorl and elsewhere, when- 
ever that lady required the vehicle she 

jered “ My” carriage as if it were a piece 
ly personal property. ‘The fiscal, 
in this as in many other things, hamoured his 
wife, and always spoke of “ Mrs, Musgrave's 
cartiage.” He never got into it himself ex- 
cept under severe pressure ; he had his gig or 
his horse for pid travelling or long dis- 
tances; but he had a sturdy preference for 
“Shanksnaigte,” whenever time would permit 
him to employ that trusty steed. Ellie 
shared her father's predilection for walking, 
but as she had been accustomed to “ Mrs. 
Musgrave's carriage” from childhood, she did 
not feel any discomfort in regularly taking 
her place in it beside her mother, although 
she would wince at times with the conscious- 
ness that people were laughing in their 
sleeves at the prodigious fuss which her 
parent made abot it. 

It was a handsome carriage, fitted to be 
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used either open or closed ;‘and was alway 

is and brushed up as if it had recently 
‘come out of the builder's hands. It was Mrs. 
Musgrave’s hobby: she had long sighed for 
it and she was able to say now that it was 
her right, for it hnd been purchased and was 
tazintained out of a small fortune which she 
had unexpectedly inherited from one of her 
mother’s relatives. The carriage, too, was 
a visible proof of her condescension in having 

the hand of Mr. Musgrave and 
submitted to be exited from the capital when 
if she had only waited she might have been 
one of the leaders of fashionable society 
there. This reflection, however, did not 
disturb the placid course of her life ; it rather 
added a particular zest to it. In her case 
the “might have been,” was not a subject of 
regret, but of a pleasing sensation of mild 
self-esteem on account of the problematical 
sacrifice she had made. 

Although she had married somewhat late 
she was still young-looking ; and it was her 
boast that she had not a grey hair in her 
head ; but nobody knew how diligently she 
weeded her locks every morning. ¢ fiscal, 
who was essionally and in practice a 
most unfeeling wag, would start sepnornne 

ions on the comparative advantages 
of uprooting and pruning ugly looking plants. 
Happily no one understood him. In man- 
ner she was stately to a degree—an un- 
pisasant degree some folk thought—as it 

ed the daughter of a Lord of Session 
to be. She walked with precise and 
slow; and she was an authority on all ques- 
tions of precedence. Mentally she was a 
“giddy body;" and although they were 
always companions, the position of mother 
and daughter was in some respects inverted. 
The former was the gay, impulsive creature, 
ready to follow the dictates of any whim ; 
the latter, the grave curb on this too exuberant 
nature, Like allweak people Mrs. Musgrave 
could be very obstinate. 

When Fenwick first observed the care 
riage it was some distance down the road, 
but rapidly approaching them, As it was 
passing a cottage, 2 roan, half-dressed, rushed 
out and attempted to cross the road. His 
foot slipped and he fell in front of the horses. 
The driver was a man of cool head snd 
strong muscles: he pulled the borsea back 
on their haunches and made them swerve to 
one side, so that although, immediately after- 
wards, they pranced forward a few paces before 

ing brought to « standstill, the off wheels 

grazed the man’s head. 

Ellie was standing up in the carriage, pale 
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but quict; Mra, Musgrave had uttered a 
scream and flung ‘back on the cushions 
covering her face with a shaw! in order to 
shut out the spectacle of the accident which 
appeared to be inevitable, the moment the 
man fell, y . 

Armour and Feawick raized him from the 
ground and he glared dazedly about, his lips 
and whole bady quivering with terror; but 
he was apperently unconscious of the peril 
from which he had escaped, and struggled 
with spasmodic violence to get away from 
the friendly hands which su d him. 

“Be quiet, Thorburn,” said Armour in a 
kindly, firm voice, and giving him a slight 
shake to rouse him out of his confused state. 

‘Thorburn glanced nervously from side to 
side and continued his effort to get away. 

A woman came running from the cottage, 
Babbie Howison, the nurse. 

“Qh, Maister Armour, I wasna 2 minute 
out o? the room—and he was that quict a’ 
the night that I never thought he would try 
to win out, The fit maun hav taen him 
directly I turned my back.” 

“Ts he hurt?” inquired Ellie, softly. She 
had got out of the carriage, and was now 
beside them. “Poor old man, he seems 
greatly frightened.” 

She laid her hand on his: the touch and 
the voice had more effect in soothing ‘Thor- 
burn than the strength of his supporters, He 
became quiet and looked at her with an ex- 
pression of bewildered inquiry, hinnelf seck- 
ing an explanation of what had occurred. 

“He is one of my men, Miss Musgrave,” 
sud Armonr, “and bas been ill, I su 
he got out of bed when half-awake and 
thought it was time to go to work. I don't 
think he has been hurt by the fall.” 

“I was Incky Uryce had the horses so 
well in hand,” added Fenwick; “or the car 
riage must have gone over him. As it is he 
has got off without 4 scratch.” 

“Without 2 scratch,” exclaimed Mrs. Muse 
grave, froin beneath her shawL “Wretched 
man |—he might have upset the carriage !” 

“Oh, Mama, he might have been killed!” 
was Ellie's gentle reproach. 

“He might have upset the carriage, I 
aay,” repeated Mrs. Musgrave, uncovering 
het head, and quite unaware of the petulant 
selfishness of her speech; “and the fiscal 
shall hear of it, I am surprised at you, 
Mr, Armour; if he is one of your men you 
ought to have him taken care of, for he must 
be insane to have ran in front of the horses 
the wey he did. It is only by a miracle that 
he has escaped being killed.” 


W 


Armour had no time to attend to the 
st The word “fiscal” had had a 
ic effect Thorbum. He had 
yielding to Ellie's soothing influence, 
and was going quietly towards the house; 
but at that sound he started and sprang 
forward as if to run away from some in- 
visible dangér, He only escaped from the 
grasp of Armour and Fenwick for a moment, 
however; and when they took his arms again 
he was perfectly passive. 
“Tam ready,” he said, or rather breathed, 
as if resigning himself to his fate. “Is he 
here?” 


“Ts who here—the fiscal?” asked Ellie, 
who was the only one quick enough to catch 
his words and to associate them with her 
mother’s speech, “No, he is not here, and 

need not be afraid of him, He is my 
er.” 

‘Thorburn raised his dull cyes to her bright 
face and looked at her a long time, 

“Your father?” he muttered slowly, . . « 
“You are a bonnie lass. Let him come. 
Tam not afraid.” 

He smiled ad feebly, ty ifin gatiade for her 
sympathy, and passed into the cottage, 

psa is Lawson: do you think you can 
stay guiely with him and Babbic till I come 
back?” said Armour. 

“Quite quiet. My head is clearing again,” 
ans’ ‘horburn, with a wistful expres- 
sion of regret at his inal to convince 
them that he might be trusted. “ You can- 
not understand, but you will find that I have 
been quiet when you come back I heard 
Aer and forgot again. That is all, Tell the 
Indies I ant sorry for having frightened 
them.” 

Armour was satisficd, and quitted the cot- 
tage with Fenwick, The latter took his 
horse from the iad to whom he had thrown 
the bridle when he ran forward to aasist 


‘Thorburn, 

“What is the matter with the old boy? 
Tle seems a rum customer,” Fenwick said 
as they advanced to the carriage. 

“A common story; some trouble; then- 
liquor—first a friend, and by-and-by proving, 
itself the devil it is in his ruin—body and 
mind. .... The man is not hurt at all, 
‘Mrs, Musgrave, and he bids me teil you that 
he is sory for having frightened you, T 
hope the shock has not upset you very 
much.” 

“Ie did startle me very much indeed, Mr. 
Armour,” she answered, with one of her 
most condescending smiles, as she carefully 
re-arranged her shawl; “and, as you would 






cid 
gay, a3 no bones are broken, we must be 
thankfal.” 


‘Will you not come into the house and 
reat for a few minutes?” 

“No, thank you; it is not necessary. 
Mr, Fenwick will accompany us part of our 
way and help us to regain our composure. 
My compliments to Airs. Armour. Good 
moming.” 

‘And the carriage drove away. 


CHAPTER VIIL—-TORTHORL HOUSE. + 
Suz was extremely polite; he wished she 
could have been less 30; but then Mrs, Mus- 
gyave was a nervous woman and, n: 
enough, much excited by what had 
Her manner towards him could not have 
been influenced by his conversation with the 
fiscal, for she could not yet have heard of it. 
‘That consoled him. 

“Poor body—Fenwick will soon put her 
into good humour with some pretty words 
about her looks. Maybe he will tell her that 
she displayed great presence of mind |” 

‘That notion tickled Armour and made him 
forget the twinge of envy with which he hal 
seen Fenwick riding off beside the carriage 
and Ellie. He hoped he would reserve all 
his flattery for the mother. There were ad- 
vantages in having nothing to do but what 
happened to be most in accord with one’s 
own wishes, Ilowever, the evening would 
come and hv should be happy—but he wished 
he could get that smart yor 


man out of re 
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feet again, and you must obey orders. What 
made you go out?” © 

“Tthought I was wanted. Only a delu- 
sion—no one wants me.” ‘ 

“We want you to get well at any rate, and 
to do that you must keep quict. Mrs. Howi-, 
son will take care of you, and if there is any- 
thing you thnk T can do for you, tel me.” 

burn was silent and looked almost 
sulky ; but gradually the gloom cleared from 
his 


face. 
“T should like to see Musgrave’a daughter 
in if she is passing this way and is not 
id to come in.” 
“Tam to see her to-night and will tell her. 
She is sure to come if you very rauch wish it.” 
“You are to see her tonight,” said the 
invalid reflectively ; ‘' you are going there, T 
suppose, and the fiscal will be inquiring 
about me.” 
“Y dare say; but that need not disturb 
» 


“No; that necd not disturb me.” 

He closed his eyes weariedly, aa if wishfu) 
to sleep, and Armour with a pitying nod of 
the head tured to Babbie Howison ond 
Lawson. It was arranged that one of the 
latter’s children should remain at hand to 
run messages'for the nurse and to give wam- 
ing if assistance should be required. Then 


Armour hastened to his own house. 
for him, 
en he 


Grannie was at the door waiti 
&@ grave expression on her face. 
reached her side she drew breath as if re- 


his head. Now he came to think of it Fen- lieved. 


wick looked much more like a suitable match 
for Ellie than he did: the son of a laird, 
accustomed to the ways of society, clever in 
the little arts which please women and—what 
absurd fancies were these? No, Fenwick 
was not a suitable match for Ellie, and if she 
could ever come to think him so—~why, then 
he was terribly mistaken. He would dis- 
miss at once the uncomfortable suggestions 
“made by the picture of Fenwick beside the car- 
riage ; but it was still vivid in his mind’s eye 
and flashed before him at intervals through- 
out the day with irritating insistence. Midges 
ate not very terrible creatures, but they are 
troublesome, 

‘Meanwhile he bad to see Thorbum again, 
and he went hastily into the cottage. He 
found him in bed and singularly calm. 

“T am a nuisance,” muttered Thorbum, 
moving his head uneasily as his master ap- 
proached. “Don’t bother about me—I'll 
get better the sooner, I hate giving trouble.” 

We won't take any more trouble than 


we can help ; but we want to get youon your. 


“Tim glad he's better noo, Yon was an 
awfu’ business.” 

“You know all about it, then,” he ex- 
claimed. “I believe you have a brownie in 
special attendance on you, Grannie, for you 
know everything that goes on as soon as if 
you had the eyes and‘ears of all the gostips 
in Thorniehowe.” 


st now?” 


him 
“1 ought to hae 
show him that you werena’ pleased wi’ him, 
“'T forgot that I had been displeased with 
him. And now I have good news, to make 
up for the bad. Can you guess what it is?” 
“Eesy enough, even if you hadna’ teil’t 
me what you expected. You hae been to 
Torthorl and haena’ had “No” for answer." 
"That's it~Musgrave , and I am 
almost as happy a8 if she had spoken the word. 
herself.” 


“Tm raed : it makes you happy,” said 
Gecunte wating iatooe eaia 
‘She was wot s0 elated as he had expected 


“T hope you werena’ angry wi’ him,” 
Angry with hi 
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her to be, She amiled, but it was not the 
blithe smile she used to give him for triumphs 
‘of much less importance to himself. Remem- 
bering the enthusiasm with which she had 
spoken about Ellie, he was disappointed. 
But he was satisfied that there was no danger 
of her changing her mind about his 

and becoming like most other motherly 
guardians jealous of the woman who had 
taken the Grst place in his thoughts. Besides, 
‘he was too joyous in himself to pay particular 
heed to her manner of receiving his news. 


Even a “potluck” dinner party at 
Torthorl was an affair of some state. At 
one time the fiscal had vainly endeavoured to 
make it otherwise; but he had long since 
ceased all efforts and appeals to that end, 
resigned himself to the inevitable, and now 
rather enjoyed the fun of the ceremonious 
arrangements of Mrs. Musgrave. 

“Tf the guidwife had nothing but tawties 
and gaut to offer you,” he once said to an old 
friend, “she would make you feel as much 
honoured and as uncomfortable as if you were 
at a grand juet for the first time. I 


whiles get a plain chop by conspiring with 
the kit hen folk; butrif ‘he mistress just and 





gets an in! 
my poor bit of mutton smothered in 
and shriveled op vi fear at its grand name, 
But it pleases her, and there are folk who 


Notwithstanding this clement of excessive 
formality Torthori was acknowledged to be 
a most hospitable house: a good dinncr 
and good wine make amends for the stiffest- 
backed chairs, and Mr. Musgrave’s warmth 
and jocose ways made amends for Mr. 
Musgrave's overwhelming dignity. However 
homely the invitation might profess the enter- 
tainment to be, dressing was absolutely neces- 
sary, One ignorant man, who had been 
beguiled by the fiscal’s declaration that he 
was only coming to share the family kail, 
appeared in a moming coat and gave such 
offence to the hostess that he never regained. 
her favour, Mrs, Mi ve affirmed that it 
wos absolutely impossible for any. gew/eman 
to eat his dinner without a dress coat. 

“Very true, Ex; iz,” said her husband 
meckly; ‘and I have known gentlemen 
carry the principle so far as to dine on their 
aie conte eat the help of an uncle.” fen 

lusgrave opened her eyes 
ceciined to s any joke. Tohimshe would 
say indigoantly 

* You are a perfect savage on this subject, 


1g of what's going on, up comes 


” 


“No, not just that. I would not care to 
come to table quite in savage costume.” 

“You are too shocking, Richard,” she 
would exclaim, and seek the refreshing aid of 
her scent-bottle. The mental picture of the 
burly fiscal in feathers and paint was almost 
tog much for her ! 

To others she would spéak apologetically 
of her husband, and yet with that gracious 
smile which reminded you that he was a 
great man, thanks to her, and that she was 
to be congratulated on the fact, 

* My husband is such a violent Republican, 
my dear, that he detests all those fonns 
peculiar to people of rank. He only submits 
to them at all for my sake, and he is really 
very kind in yielding the point for me. [ 
sometimes half wish we were in America: I 
am sure he would be made president,” 

And she did believe it, for in the abstract 
and on serious questions she had a kind of 
vague respect for the fiscal; but in the con- 
crete and on minor matters she had a lofty 
contempt for his judgment and taste. He 
seldom interfered with her, preferring to let 
Many reprehensible trifles pass unnoticed 
rather than have a fuss made about them ; 
the immunity thus obtained—which 
‘ically allowed her to have her own way 


frills in cverything—was interpreted by her as 


meaning that she was a perfect wife and 
manager. That idea pleased her, and self 
satisfaction obtained for him the peace which 
he could never have secured by any other 
course of conduct: it also provided him 
with much secret amusement. 
‘When Armour entered the drawing-room, 
Ellic and the minister, Mr. Moffat, were to- 
examining some engravings contained 
in a large portfolio ; Mr. Musgrave and Fen- 
wick were standing on the hearthrug, the 
latter twirling the ee of his Eyes a 
looking blankly at the opposite wall; tl 
former, with his hands fastened behind him 
as if he were still swinging his umbrella and 
ay tly waiting for his companion to speak. 
‘enwick always found it difficult to converse 
with Mi. Musgrave, he had such a heavy, 
spravling way of putting his big paw upon 
thin witticisms and cheap cynicism of this 
accomplished young man. He was therefore 
relieved by the arrival of Armour, as it enabled 
him to escape from his host and utilise his ao- 
quaintance with the show places of the world, 
in his comments upon the engravings which 
Ellie and the minister were looking at. 
Presently the door swung open, and every- 
body stood at attention as Mrs. Mognye 
entered. There was one excellent trait 
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her character: she never allowed people to 
wait for their dinner, and it was therefore 
announced immediately after her appearance. 
As she was taking the minister's arm, she 
said with much sweetness : 

“Mr, Fenwick, yon will take——" 

But she was interrupted by her husband 
addressing his daughter : 

“Come away, my Ba-ba lemb, and the 
shepherd will mind you himself. You two 
Iaddies can look after each other.” 

Mrs, Mosgrave had no opportunity to 
check this alteration of her plans, as the 
minister was already deep in an account of 
some recent archeological discoveries ; and 
jn a few minutes they were all seated in the 
dining-room. 

‘As Fenwick was placed on the left of the 
hostess and Ellie on her father’s right, they 
were side by side. This satisfied Mrs. 
‘Musgrave, and enabled her to smile graciously 
and exclaim, “How very remarkable!” as 
if she had been attending to the minister 
all the time. Armour was of course opposite 
Ellie, and that was almost better than being 
beside her. 

‘There could be no silence at table when 
‘Mr, Moffat was present, He was a wel- 
come guest everywhere on account of his 
unflagging good spirits and ceaseless flow of 
talk on every subject, scientific, political, or 
literary, He was the good genius ofawkward 
and absent-minded hosts, and no dinner party 
of which he formed one had ever been called 
dull, So he rattled on now; and by the 
time the champagne glasses had been filled a 
second time the pleasant hum of conversation 
indicated that everybody was in a complacent 
humour, Under cover of this fue Ellie 
took occasion to ask Armour about Thor- 
burn. 


“1 am glad to say he is improving as 
rapidly as can be expected. He 1s perfectly 
sensible, and has sent 2 message to you.” 

“To me? I did not think he would have 
remembered me." 

“He does, and he would like to see you 
again if you are not too much afraid to enter 
his lair.” 

“ What could make him wish to sce me?” 

“TI don't know, Heis 4 whimsical fellow 
and very earnest in this request.” 

"J do not think there is anything whim- 
sical in desiring to see Miss Musgrave,” 
broke in Fenwick, “I should regard the 
request as 4 proof that he is an old fellow of 
excellent taste. I wouldn't mind being ill 
myself if she would come to see me.” 

Ellie continued her conversation as if 
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there had been no complimentary interrup- 
tion, and Fenwick finding himself unattached 
gave his attention impartially to whoever 
spoke loud ch to attract it, The minister 
and the fiscal had the most of it as Ellie and 
Armour spoke under their heavy fire. 

“I would like to see him again, and if it 
will please him that is so much the better. 
‘What is the cause of his illness?” 

“ The doctor says his nervous system has 
had a severe shock, and he bas been fre- 
quently off work for a day or two, but I never 
knew him to be so bad as he is at present. 
He is wonderfully clever, but most eccentric 
and unmanageable in his ways.” 

“T thought he was something more than 
‘an ordinary workman.” 

“And he is. Hé has scen better days, 
but he has given us very few details of his 
career, and I have never pressed him on the 
subject as any reference to the past always 
appeared to cause him so much pain, He 
has told us that he was long in America, and 
from incidental observations I have gathered 
that he has been at clifferent times connected 
with newspapers and theatres, besides having 
hunted for fortune at the gold diggings, His 
life must have been a droll one af we can 
judge from his waysand remarks. He is an 
inventor too, and if he could only manage to 
finish something I believe he would do well, 
But when he has nearly completed a model 
for some project which would bring him a 
fortune if properly worked, he drops it from 
his hands, goes off for a walk, or sits down 
at his piano, and forgets all about it. Some- 
times he displays an uncontrollable desire for 
wealth, and immediately afterwards proves 
that he is utterly indifferent to it.” 

‘A laugh from the other party dominated 
by the minister's shrill note, interfered with 
the conversation. Mr. Moffat's subjects 
were theoretically tabulated and led out in 
regular order with the progress of the menu ; 
and practically came out whenever they 
pleased, This was his course: r. With soup 
and fish, conversation, antiquarian. 2. With 
entrées—scientific. . With joint—political. 
4, With game or odd dishes—literary. 5. 
With sweets—general. 6. With dessert and 
wine—anecdotel. He had not deliberately 
constructed a formulary like this himself, but 
his friends had noted that this was the course 
his conversation generally ran. At presont 
he had arrived at the literary slage, and was 
commenting upon books of reminiscences. 

J repeat it,” be was saying with a shrill 
eamestnesa which would have made 4 
stranger think he had lost his temper; “ those 
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‘books of reminiscences bal pr men are poor, and friendless.’ ‘ Well, we take care of 
mostly the product of 1 adnlation in- them$’ ‘Oh yee—poorbouse.’ ‘And a very 
flated with vanity, and the great man suffers good house, too. Do you want to go there?’ 
in general respect in consequence, Look ‘The man actually shivered. ‘No,’ he said, 
what a bombastic self-conscious ass thcy ‘I don't want to go there. I want to get 
make every man of brains appear—a creature work of some kind. I don’t care what it is 
always on show, It reminds me of one of provided I can make enough to keep body 
those automaton figures which go through and soul together. I am only a tramp, but 
certain mechanical movements as soon as I should like to rest somewhere fora time,’ 
you have dropped a penny into the box to ‘Then, come with me, I think I can get 
start the clock-work. So, according to these you work somewhere.’ He did not seem 
books, you drop your lettcr of introduction to care about the proposal at first, but 
into the great man’s box, he moves across presently he took to it and asked me witha 
the stage for your amusement, spouting his smile whether or not the dress he had on 
prepared epigrams, and more anxious to be would serve for the company, ‘It might be 
startling than truthful, ‘That is not true of better, but you can mend that 
any man worth remembering.” Wait here a minute’ I left him and went 
And the minister proceeded to give up to the farm, where I got some bread and 
illustrations of the kind of books which had cheese and milk and brought them down to 
roused his ire. the water-trough. The man was actually 
“Where did you find this strange man?” starving, but he ate and drank as quietly as 
Ellie resumed as soon as opportunity offered, if he had been only taking a slight lunch and 
“Tt was Mr. Moffat who found him and did not want to spoil his appetite for dinner. 
brought him to me.” When he had finished he me, 
‘Who is that you are talking about?” in- said respectfully: ‘I thought you were only 
quired the fiscal. curious, sir, but I see you are in earnest. If 
“Thorbum, who was neatly run over this you will allow me I will walk with you which- 
morning by Mrs. Musgrave’s carriage.” ‘ever way you are going and tell you as much 
“* quite forgot about the man,” exclaimed of my circumstances as may interest you.’ 
the hostess; “he is a most extraordinary ‘I thought you had alrendy agreed to go 
\ergon,” with me.’ ‘ Yes, but I had not agreed to tell 
“Jock Thorburn is a most interesting you what I am’ 
man,” interposed the minister. “1 was talk- “So, as we walked to’ Thorniehowe to- 
ing about men of brains just now—well, he gether, he told me of his misfortunes, his 
is one of them.” successes and failures, and that he had now 
“Surely, Mr. Moffat, you do not know the. retumed to his native land with no other 
person we are speaking about,” said Mrs.‘ wish than that he might see his old home 
Musgrave graciously, but much amazed by and perhaps some of his relatives before he 
the sudden appearance of the minister as the died. The upshot of it was that Armour 
champion of the dreadful character who gave aim employment in the mill, and instead 
might have upset the carriage. of continuing his journey, as I understood he 
“There is only one Jock Thorburn here- intended to do, he has remained at Thornic- 
about, and he is my friend, He has scena howe. He has good reason for that, how. 
great deal of the world, read much, and done ever, for Armour and Mrs, Anmour have 
much, and he has only one failing, that is, been kind to him, and he has told me that 
he bax never been able to profit by his own the friends he particularly wished to see are 
skill and experience. Others have done so, no longer in the place where he had left 
and found their reward, whilst he himself them. Lesides, he says he is happier here 
remains poor, I saw him for the first time than he could hope to be anywhere else.” 
sitting on the water trough at Campbell’s “He wants to go now, though,” said Ar 
steading. eras walking from Lockerbie and mour, “and I shall be sorry to lose him.” 
wanted a rest, 20 I sat down beside him.  “ He will chenge his mind when he gets 
‘Fine day this’ said I. ‘Ay, a fine day for well and we have a chat with him," observed 
those who like it.’ ‘€an there be anybody the minister confidently. 
who does not like such glorious sunshine as To hia jerky, rapid sketch of how Thor- 
this??” Dura had come to settle in the place, Ellie 
“He looked at me as though he did not had listened with interest, Fenwick with in- 
understand. Then he said very ill-humour difference, and Mra. Musgrave had the gift 
edly: ‘There are people who are hungry, of appearing to pey attention to a speaker 


whilst she was really thinking of other 


einen the subject had been first started, 
the fiscal had looked steadily at Armour and 
had scrutinised his face with serious eyes 


several times as the narmtive proceeded. 
* And has he no relatives near him?” in- 
Ellie. 


“No, and he seems to have made up his 
mind that there is no likelihood of ‘finding gthers 
now,” rejoined Mr. Mofiat. “'Heleads acurious 


life: he is very much liked by the folk here- hope 


about, but except when he is at work in the 
mill he spends most of his time in solitude, 
and he will not allow any one to live in the 
cottage with him. His piano and one or 
two books he has got are his real com- 
panions, He says they are faithful friends, 
and cannot, if they would, deceive or desert 
him, There are periods ‘when he secks the 
companionship of any one who will share a 
glass with him, and he is then a jovial fellow 
indeed, until, 2s sometimes happens I am 
sorry to say, he gets too much, He 
is in short that Host ‘miserable of all human 
beings—-a clever, disappointed man who has 
given up all hope of bettering himself in this 
world and is indifferent about his chances in 
the next.” 

At this point Mrs, Musgrave rose to leave 
the room, and Ellie was reluctantly obliged 
to accompany her. The fiscal was evidently 
well-pleased that’ this interruption changed 
the subject of conversation. 


CHAPTER IX—THE TRAGEDY OF A LIE. 


“Stugpmc ?—I hope I have not disturbed 
him. Here are some beef-tea and jelly, and 
the doctor says you can give bim alittle when- 
ever you can get him to take it. You may 
say that I shall come in again to-morrow and 
see how he is,” 

“Very beg Blgkeg your biddin’, but it's no 
easy gettin’ him to take on; 
what he fancies himse?’. Mrs. ey is 
palyane that can gar him dae onything wise- 


= Eam not sleeping, Miss Musgrave,” seid 
‘Thorburn, opening his eyes, ‘and I will take 
the things you have brought. Thank you gloomy. 
for them, and thank you more for coming 


“T am afisid I have wakened you, Mr. 
and am very sorry,” ‘suid "Elie 
regretfully. 
“My eyes were only closed when you 
came in, and I did not open them at once 
‘ocanse it was a pleasure to hear your voice. 
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No sleep could have done me so much good 
as seeing you here. .... You think this 
strange? Pardon my absurdity, but you are 
very like one 7 parted from long ago, and 
the fancy ia strong upon me that your coming 
is a token of her forgiveness,” 

“Tam very glad that my coming affords 
you pleasure. The doctor warned me par- 
ticularly not to permit you to talk, and 
especially about old times. I must go now, 
as my mother is waiting, and to-morrow I 


‘to find you better.” 
“You will find me better, and in a few 
days I shall be able to go ont.” 
Although Ellie had only been in the 


cottage a few rainutes, Mrs. Musgrave was 
impatient She had given a reluctant sanc- 
tion to the visit, yielding only because Ellie 
had become interested in the man and per- 
sisted in her resolve to gratify his desire to 
see her, The few words he had spoken now 
increased her interest, and ea 
daily visitor at the cottage; but she now 
chose the time when she could be spared 
fom her mother, and walked to the village 
ie. 

srpeciars did aot in refer to the ae 
wl prompted his request to see her, 
but they had pleasant conversations about 
books and places, the duration of her visit 
lengthening cach day, He was not the only 
one who watched cagerly for her et 

She saw Grannic, of course; lo 
Armour these visits afforded a ‘fearful A 
Whatever the time she arrived and left, he 
‘was in waiting to walk back with her to the 
house. Thorburn's misfortunes thus pro- 
vided him with the opportunity to be alone 
with Ellie. 

Grannie observed these mectings and knew 
that all was going well; she knew of the 
great joy that had entered into his hfe; she 
heard his voice in the mornings singing 
gladly like the birds in the ecstasy of mere 
existence; she heard his footstep touching 
the ground lightly as if life were a gay dance 
and he leading it : but the sun did 1ot shine 
in her face as it had done on the evening 
a6 een he first made her a cone. lah 

, damn, Soo, a8 te well, seemed to become 

a t had been his custom to look 
straight at ‘tions who spoke to him: now his 
eyelids droped, and be looked to the ground 
or to one side even when Ellie was speaking 
the kindliest words to him. It was as if be 
felt bitterly his own umworthiness of her 
favour as hea Prekeg eo hin, He could 
‘Dot guess that was feeling gratitude to- 
wards him for the hzppiness-~es yet unde» 
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fined to herself—which he had somehow 
brought to her. 


“Ase you busy just now? I want to 
tell you Tometiing, 20d it may take @ little 


He had not again spoken about going time.’ 


away ; and the subject had entirely dropt out 


of Armour’s thoughts, when one day, whilst he of 


was sitting busy in his work-room at home, 
the servant told him that Thorburn wished 


to speak to him. 7 4 
«Well, Thorburn,” he said, rising as the 
man entered. “Jam glad to see you about 

in. I suppose you have come to talk to 
me anent returning to work; but you arenot 
to think of that yet awhile, The doctor says 
you need a good rest, and I mean you to 
have it. If you are restless, work out the 
model of that printing machine, I believe 
there is money in it, and yon shall have a full 
share of whatever comes outofit. The only 
question is one of the cost of production, and 
why, what's the matter with you?” 

“The sunlight is too strong for me. I want 
to speak to you. Let me draw the curtains.” 

The sunfight was streaming in at the 
window, and Thorburn was shading his eyes 
with a trembling hand. He spoke nervously, 
and as he finished, without waiting for sanc- 
tion, he pulled the curtains together, and 
turned his back to the window. 

‘he room was darkened, but the light 
admitted through the curtains made a warm 
glow on Armour's face, whilst Thorbum's 
‘was almost black in the shadow, 

The eccentric conduct of his visitor did not 
startle Armour, but madehim thoughtful, Dur- 
ing the past few days he had considered him 
#0 greatly improved in health that all danger 
was over; and his natural conclusion on the 
appearance of Thorburn was—having had ex- 
perience of the man’s sensitive ature in 
regard to receiving pay when not working— 
that he had come to report himself ready 
to iy into harness. But having been warned 
by the doctor that Thorburn’s ailment involved 
hallucinations, he now began to fear from his 
‘nervous manner that his recovery was more 
apparent than real, That was a disappoint- 
ment, but it indicated to him the more neces- 
sity for humouring the man and trying to 
calm him by assurance of sympathy and the 
use of the gentlest arguments at his command. 

“T am‘fond of light, Thorburn, 2s you 
know ; but if it hurts you by all means keep 
the curtains drawn.” 

Thorburn was looking at him out of his 
shadow, and that sad smile was on his face 
again—the smile anggesting that he knew he 
was being mizanderstood, ‘and that he was 
hopeless of being able to convince his listener 
of the mistake. 


“Go on, then. I suppose it is something 
importance to you.” 
“Yes; of great importance to me and to 
you-—perhaps.” 
“Sit down, make yourself comfortable, and 
tell me all about it. There is nothing very 
particular demanding my attention for the 
next hour, Stop a minute—you seem dread. 
fally put out. 2 get you a giass of some- 


“T can't sit and I sieeve want yon to get 
anything for me, It needn’t take so long 
after all,” said Thorburn, his voice faltering 
in spite of the evident effort he was making 
to control it. “There is no necessity to 
bother you with anything; J only want to say 
good-bye and to thank you for your kindness,” 
“Why, I had forgotten all about this 
ridiculous notion of yours, and thought you 
had forgotten it too, Come, come, Thorburn, 
unless you have been deceiving me very much, 
you have not got another situation, and I 
that you can’t get one that will suit you. 
better. If there is anything you have to 


complain of in wages or in treatment, tell me 
and I will try to mend it” 

“Why are you so anxious that I should 
remain?” he asked, straining his eyes towards 
him, @ curious mingling of irritability and 
gentleness in his expression and tone. “It 
is not because my work is so priceless, and, 
considering the annoyance I have given you 
all, bf can't be because you like me. Why, 
then’ 


“You are in a bad homour, Thorburn, or 
you would not say that we do not like you. 
Grannie bas shown in many ways that she 
thinks a good deal of you, and if I have 
spoken to you now and again in a way which 
you might consider harsh, I have not been 
‘intentionally unkind.” 

The reproach was mild, and its mildness 
seemed to make it sting the more keenly. 

“Ob, Lord, I did not mean that!” cried 
Thorburn in distressed accents and pressing 
one hand on his brow. “You have been 
kinder to me than I deserve—kinder than 
you could be if you knew the wretch I am; 
and it is because of your Larges att 
‘want to give you the only proof of gratitude 
that is in my power by taking mysclf off out 
of your sight for ever. fae not the une 
grateful beggar I appear, ‘am a coward.” 

“What are you afraid of 2” 

“Myself, You will own that I have reason. 
to be 30 when you hear me.” 


& 


‘Bis agitation was kept in hand so far ; but 
Armour saw that ry, little excitement would 
enable it to break loose altogether, Here 
was exactly what the doctor had told him to 
expect, self-accusations of all sorts of exagge- 
mated real and imaginary wrongdoings. 

“J do not think jou ungrateful, Thorburn,” 
he said soothingly. “I am sure you do not 
mean to be so, and wish you would put that 
subject aside once for all. Let us talk about 
something agreeable at present. Amother 
time, when you are stronger, you can tell 
me all about your bothers if you like, Mean- 
while tell me if you have bad any inspiration 
about your machine.” 

“J have no thoughts—no inspirations. 
My mind has been full of ghosts ever since 
I knew that you had set your mind on..... 
there, you see my wits are ravelled. I mcan 
ever since my mind was made up to tramp 


* Back to that! Toots, man, you must not 
let me hear another word about it. Look 
here ; Ihave been trying some new mixtures 
for a cheap writing-paper, and fancy I have 
found the means of obtaining fine texture at 
small cost, Look at these samples.” 

Thorburn Jooked at him instead, and so 
strangely that Armour laid down the samples 
he had taken up in the hope of diverting his 
visitor's thoughts. He came to the conclu- 
sion that it was no use trying to overcome 
his mania ; he must let it have its way. 

“I cannot belp going back to that,” said 
‘Thorburn, with a sad calmness: “there ae 
too many things about me and within me to 
keep the ghosts stirring, and I must make 
one more effort to run from them. , . . Can 
you forgive a lie?” 

Armour could not help smiling at the 
earnestness with which this apparently irre- 
Jevant and abrupt question was put. 

“Tam afraid that if we could not do so 
we should all be in a very unforgiving and 
unforgiven state.” 

« Ay, but suppose it was a lie about some- 


thing: which you thought concerned your 
whole life: su; it was told you by the 
friend you had trusted and—worse, by the 
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“Well, I trast you did not do anything 
te.’ 


“Idid. The opportunity to punish them 
offered itself promptly to my hand, I seized 
it and struck the blow. Both fell, and . . . 
and since then my life has been a cursed 
one.” 

“You don’t mean that you murdered 
them!” exclaimed Armour, startled notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been wamed 
jo os extragavant statements from Thor- 


“No, I did not kill them with my own 

hand, but I was the cause of their death. 
‘They bad the best of it. They obtained 
peace at once. I have known nothing but 
the wretched pleasuses of debauchery, the 
worthless gratification of extravagance one . 
day and the irritation of poverty the next 
surfeit and starvation; my home, a hotel 
fodging-house, ora prison, I made no friends, 
I loved no other woman. 1 knew many 
people ; I believed in no one, I trusted no 
one—least of all myself The only ghmpse 
have obtained of real happiness since that 
time long ago has been here; and that has 
been taken away from me now. During the 
last few weeks I have been in torture, and 
jound relief only in madness.” 

Armour wished he knew how to soothe him, 
He made allowances for the man’s excited 
state, and therefore did not attach much im- 

ince to the self-contempt and scorn with 
which he spoke of his past, \ 

“1 do aot understand what can have wade 
such a change in your hfe here, Thorburn, 
and so am not able to offer you any advice. 

I cannot see why you should go away unless 
you know of some place where you feel sure 
you will be more comfortable.” 

“Any place will be more comfortable for 
me than this now. But I find it very hard 
to leave it. I did hope that I should only 
have to leave it for the kirk-yard ; but that is 
not to be yet, and the doctor says 1 may 
hold out for years. Duoll, that the worthless 
and the miserable hold out when those who 
are of use to the world and have happiness 
within reach should be dropping fast around 

2 





woman you cared for most—the woman you them.’ 


had given all your hope of present and futare 
happinese to: suppose it was told to yom by 


“I cannot answer you,” said: bveboey 
luietly : “it is impossible for me to 
t i ft do if I were 0 deceived” oe 
Bokeh mariner 5 
le lingered over ihe words, an@iieped 
as if afraid to speak more, 


4 He smiled at this irony of fate which he 
experienced so bitterly in his own pe 
sn. 


“ But you can be useful, if you like; and 
‘there is nothing to prevent you getting your 
share of what comfort is going.” 

“Not now-—not kere. Dut listen to a) 
reason for saying that, and then you 
judge whether or not you can wih me to 
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stay. Tt is possible that you may be glad 
tee day ts have heard my version of the 
affair,” 

‘There was a note of pain thrilling through 
the last sentence which caused Armour to 
wonder more and more how much of what 
the man had to say was real, and how much 
the illusion of a disordered brain, He st 
down and waited. 

‘Thorburn made a restless movement from 
the window, nearer to the table; his eyes 
wandered uneasily about the room, glancing 
over his master’s face as if he were anxious 
to examine it and yet could not. Helooked 
awkward and distressed, as if now that by his 
own will he stood at the bar for judgment he 
would have fain drawn back. But he had 
taken himself prisoner and would not admit 
that escape was possible, although he dreaded 
the verdict he sought. 

“J was a mere lad when I married,” he 
‘said at last and somewhat huskily, “The 
girl was alittle younger than mysel{—écarcely 
done with her schooling, thoughtless, vaio. 
She accepted me rather because it was 
counted an important thing amongst girls to 

t married than because she had any special 
liking for me. Neither of us had given any 
serious thought to the responsibilities we 
were undertaking or the duties we were enter- 
ingupon. ‘Inwas passionately fond of her: she 
submitted to my embraces, answered “yes” 
or “no” to anything I said: there was no 

avesponse to my passion, but that did not 
check me, At that time I regarded the want 
of words in speech and letters 2s the result 
of shyness and bewilderment in her new 
position of betrothed bride. To this I attri- 
‘buted all that would have otherwise appeared 
cold and unsympathetic, I leamed afterwards 
that it was the dull placidity of a nature as 
yet untouched by love. She had said 
the would be my wife, and I thought that 
meant she loved me. 

“I was impetuous: no opposition was 
made and we were married. On the day 
of our marriage I was chilled by the thought 
that her interest in me terminated with the 
ceremonies and festivities of that event; bat 
I put the horrible feeling away from me, 
would not allow it to influence me in act oF 
thought. . 

“Chad a friend who was the loudest in 
wishing us ig d 
ding-day. He had been my comrade in 
work and pleasure for several yeara ; but he 
had never seen her until be came to be 
my best man. He was called Edward 
Grabam, c 


anf not touch 


‘and prosperity on the wed-, 
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“ Again and again the thought was forced 
pon me that my wie ‘was #0 only in namie. 
> had not given me her heart. I struggled 
against Stis idea, sought out explanations for 
her con tuct towards me, made excuses for 
her, and assised myself that if she did not 
care for me as 5 had thought she did I must 
try to win he. to me now, Qur son was 
real and heard that maternity 
the fountains of woman's affection, 
and hoped that now she would cling closely 
to me and repay all the passionate devotion 
Igave her, ‘There was no change, I could 
not shut my eyes to the fact that she did not 
give attention to the child like other 
mothers, 

“My friend came to see us often; and I 
saw that she was Llither in his presence than 
she had ever been in mine, It was a bitter 
discovery, for I had tried hard to make her 
happy. I was jealous; but I said nothi 
until I discovered accidentally that they 
meetings of which I was not aware, Then I 
spoke—calmly, I believe and hope. She 
answered that she was faithful; that there 
had been no secrecy about their meetings ; 
she promised that she would tell me when- 
ever they met again, I tried to believe 
myself wrong and forced myself to trust her, 
I thought that I hed sncceeded—that I had 
mastered mysell, 
wane ad was much taken up with Irth 

ities; he was a man of the people a1 
‘opposed to English rule, An English officer 
was murdered, anil amongst those concerned 
in the crime was my fnend. He escaped, 
and a reward was offered for his apprehep- 
sion, 





“Going home one evening through a little 
wood which lay at the back of our cottage, I 


saw my wife and my friend together. They 


that were aboat to part,and he kissed her as they 


I followed him to his hiding- 
place, but did not speak, My wife was in the 
house before me, and I asked her if she had 
seen Graham that evening. She answered, 
No! . 

“On the following day Graham was 
arrested .... the man was hung.... 1 did 
¢ _blood-money. I bade the 
+ Tt was her due—he 











‘womap gather it, 
for her. 
the country. My name was hate- 
J one—most hatelal to myself. She 
‘long afterwards, Our child was 
‘of by my mother. He lives—is 
bis sake and for my mother's I do 
to be known in this countey that 
« Righard Musgrave, the 


& 
was Graham's friend, and ‘has recognised 


me.” 


‘There was 2 long pause. Then, Thorburn 


Thats the sry. Do you still wish me 
to stay?” 


The voice low, the words biting their way guish it 


through the teeth as acid bites through steel ; 
the face cold and fixed as marble, but the 
eyes flaring with excitement: it was the face 
of a statue with living eyes. Through the 
mist of his deep self-contenipt and bis dogged 
resolution to go, no matter what might be 
said, there gleamed something which might be 
called tender anxiety that the answer 

be a gentle onc. The head was bent slightly 
forward ; one hand resting on the back of a 
chair steadied him, the other hung by his 
Kids clasping his hat. So he waited, breath- 


ohn Armour rested back in his big chair, 
much amazed by what he had heard and 
wat he saw, but full of pity for the man, not 
for he was still satisfied that it was 
alhallucination, Yet thete bad been. the 
on of truth in Thorburn’s voice which is as 
distinguishable as the 
tbat of any other metal. ae pad 
the revelation was one of fact 
tion—his own conviction "ot ie reality realty 
mtut have been complete to produce 
an effect upon him. Armour was deeply 
thoved and for the moment perplexed how 


to act. 

A band parted the curtains; a great sun- 
beam shot into the room, passing betwecn 
men, and Grannie entered from the 


‘A cloud seemed to rise from Armour 
brain as the room filled with light He had 
been feeling as if he had got into « thick fog 
and could not find hig wey out of it: Grannie’s 
arrival enabled him to draw breath and to 


HAE: 


Ch 
‘te gallows, and cast the blood- 
money at the unfortunate womah who had 
Leen thé immediate cause of the treachery! 
If this were true, he did not wonder that 
‘Thorburn’s life had been miserable : the stain 
must be upon bis soul and upon all his kin 

would rather 


‘ing of ‘of gold from were 
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the replied in her quiet evgn tone, “Hasyou 


parva ple ae up my mind what to 
say. If what he has been telling me be 
frue*—— 

“¢ is true,” muttered Thorbum, the an- 
in his voice and a writhing movement 
of his body confiraing the assertion, 

“Then, confound it, man, what can I 
‘say to you?” cried ‘Armour with a fiush of 
passion on his cheeks, and his eyes kindling 
with indignation 2s be took « quick tum 
across the floor. * 

“ Gently, Johnnie—mind that he has been 


should dreein’ the weird for a lang while,” 


“T dare say he has surfed, and he ought 
to suffer if—but I cannot believe it. Do 
you know what he has been saying?” 

“ Partly.” 

“But you don’t believe it cither, or you 
could not be such a friend of his, Look 
here, Thorburn, I hked you—I hke you; 
and in spite of your wretched stupidity in 
pasting what mght be even yet a useful Ife, 
J respect you for the gifts you possess, but I 

not thole the sight of you if this thing 
oved to me,” 

would you do—turn me from your 
door?” asked the man, The declaration of 
ep and its withdrawal was the sharpest 

of all: that was what he craved for; he 
had er gaining it and might hare a Kept it 
ifhe only held his “Would 
find no excuse for me in the wrong that Tas 
done to me? ne?” 

I should ike to hear what the man 
Graham had to say: I should like to hear 
what the woman had to say.” 

“Both are dead.” 

“So much the worse; and I can only falt 
back on Mr, Mofiat’s saying and tell you 


‘Thorburn had betrayed his wrong.” 


that because one man has done that 
is no reason why you or I sh ao 
“The woman and the man lied. They 


betrayed me!” 

He sank on 2 chair, and pressed his brow 
on the table, 

Grannie advanced quietly to him and 
placed her hand on his shoulder, 


for ever. For himself, he “Dinna speak yet, Johnnie. I see be hes 
bear the brand of Cain than the stain of; been feared to tell you everytifing, and J 
Judas. Pak mann do it mysel’!” Eh, Jock, Jock, T hae 
“Than! jess you have come, Grannie,” warmed you mony a time ‘when ‘were pee 

Ting, * Thesis hes been tet bout fing’ that a clean boy 
‘aling ae me such an af * yaad ey clean mind a better. 
I felt ns if the air ware aan hand y tongue nae longer. Boar it 
I a Jo fi, bende 
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‘A great wanbeam shot into ths toow, tad Grinale entered from the garkn’ 
t 
a 





SICILIAN DAYS. 
By AUGUSTUS J, C, HARE, Avraox or “Wazxs mm Roan,” &. 


L—THE FASTERN COAST. 


'ITHOUT Sicily Italy is nothing, Sicily | Strada Ferdinanda, now called Strada Gari- 
is the key to the whole, wrote Goethe, | baldi. Owing chiefly to the terrible earth- 


and now that the island is intersected by rail- 
‘ways, and the hotels in its larger towns leave 
nothing to be desired, travelicts haye no 
excuse when they turn back without visiting 


# country full of the clements of enjoyment: 


in consequence of stories of brigandage, 
which for the most part arc mere fables. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that Sicily is not a beautiful island, but a 
very ugly island with a few exquisitely beau- 
tifa places in it. 

The map of Sicily tells its history, present- 
ing'one face to Greece, another to Africa, 2 
third to Italy; influenced by each country 
in proportion to its distance, and the perpetual 
battle mt of each. The memorials 
which the three conquering nations have left 
behind them are now the pride and glory of | 
the island—the noble Greek temples of Gir- 
enti, Segeste and Sclinunto, with the remains 
of the Greek walled towns ; the Saracenic frag- 
ments at Palermo and Cofala, with the influ- 
ence of Arabian architects as seen at Mon- 
teale and Cefalu; and the magnificent 
Rotman ruins at Syracuse and Taormina. 

+ A large steamer takes travellers three 
times a week from Reggio to Messina in 
twenty minutes, A smal] unpleasantly roll- 
ing wapore poustale makes the twice 
every day in an hour, ‘The houses and 
churches of Messina soon grow into indi- 
viduality across the blue waters, andno one is 
the worse because the boat glides through the 
currents of Charybdis, where the Fata Mor- 
pene se chien seen in calm hot weather, at 

igh tides, in the sunrise. Dy the little port 
of San Salvador, where the Norman con- 
queror, Count Roger, built his first church 
after landing, we enter the harbour, whose 
shape, Tesembling a, sickle, gave the city its 
early name of Zancle, and soon we ure strug- 
gling amongst the Yociferous porters and 
Doatmen on the dazzling quay. 

“Messina Ja Nobile” would be # very dull 
town of featureless houses if it wore not for 
the exquisite glints of sapphire sea, with 
white ails skimming across it, and a back- 
gtound of roseate Italian mountains, which 
may be seen down every steep street, or 

ack a Af the high archways which 
aye Inward aide of the handsome 


iy 


quake of 1783, which laid the greater 
of the town = ruins, it has few Pilling of 
importance, and those few are for the most 
part relics of the Norman sovereigns, who 
@wer took 2 warm interest jn the city which 
was the first to acknowledge their rule. 

To ordinary travellers one whole day at 
Messina will probably suffice, They will 
loiter along the Marina, which is the centre 
of Messinian life,always crowded with sailors 
and fishermen, and chattering women and 
children, and lading and unladi 
the thickly moored vessels. They will 
at the great Neptune fountain, a noble work 
of Montorsoli, and then they will turn 
into the town where, at the ancient sear 
gate, stands the exceedingly curious Nor 
man church of the Nunziatella, which was 
already an ancient building in the twelfth 
century, with a portal bearing on cither 

ide an Arabic inscription which recounts 
the glories of Messala, son of Haram, 
a Saracenic chieftain. On their way to 
the Duomo they will pass another ancient 
church, “La Cattolica,” which bears the 
pompousinscription—“ Cattolica Ecclesiarum 
Graecarum Mater ct Caput”—having been 
in the hands of the Greek clergy, and the 
place where their Protopape is nominated, 
ever since 1168, when the present cathedral 
was taken away from them, Here the high 
altar is suppoited by a column with a Greck 
inscription to Aesculapius and Iygeia, “pro- 
tectors of the city.” 

Very sunny and bright is the Piazza del 
Duomo, with another ful fountain by 
Montorsoli, and the striped red and white 
matble front of the cathedral, which is full 
of granite columns taken from a temple of 
Neptune, and contains some beautiful tombs 
of bishops, and several royal coffins, includ- 
ing that of the short-lived Conrad IV., son 
Frederick 1, The gorgeous shrine of 

high alr encloses the famous Letter of 
‘Virgin, the palladium of Messina, which 
is said 19 have performed endless cures, to 
have driven out devils, and which queens 
have thankfully worn round their necks in 
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. destroyed through malice’), and 1s 2 transla 
tion of a translation, for St Paul, to whom the 
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composition, and will feel that tre mdeed 12 
the description of Cicero—“ Messana situ, 


Vugn ft Jerusalem as said to have mtrustid =moembus, portuque ormata* 
@ letter 





Mew na fe mS Gr gore 


‘Mesaina on their conveision, turned her 
Hebrew into Grech, and im 1467 Constan 
tine Lascans translated the Apostles Grech 
into Latin It 1s the date of the letter 
which marks the grd of June wa day for 
the Madonna to be care | through the streets 
of Messina ma car hhe that of Jug,erpaut 
‘on the top of which numbers of little winger 
snfabts—" moving intelligences —are made 
to revolve perpetually round a sky-bluc 
sphere, often in agonies of sickness, some 
tumes to death 

But we must climb up a succession of 
staircases from the cathedral to the queer 
church of S Gregorio, not 
to admire its pice dure 
though it presents one of the 
best specimens m urope 
of that ndiculous styl of 
decoration, but because of the 
glorious view fiom the plat 
form in front of the church, 
which overlooks the town, with 
its picturesque vanety of roofs 
and towers, and the blue straits 
up which St Paul sailed an the 
Castor and Polluc, with the 
Taro on one side and the noble 
rock of Scylli on the other, 
while, behind it Aspromonte 
and the rest of the Itahan 
mountains are bathed in the 
most dehcate amethystine 
hues When brown monks are leaning 
against the ancient stone baluatrades, o: 
women are esting ther huge ted and 
een water jars upon the parapet, an artist 
cquld not posmbly wish fore more exquisite 
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congratulition to the peopl. of It us almost useless to ask thé way here 


or anyahere else in Sicily 
One is sur to be answeied 
by “Chr saccia’ — “Who 
Anows,” or with the assertion 
in reply to any remonstrancte, 
that o housewife bas no need 
to know her way anywhere, 
but to her church or het 
fountan But the strepest 
paths gencrally lead 10 the 
Inghest pomt, and so we reach 
Villa Rover Guelfoma, where, 
amid a nealth of most lovely 
flowers, radiant mn nud winter, 
stand the remains of ‘lore 
Guclfoma, the castle of Count 
Roger Iong used as a 
by the Arragonest ings Were again there 
1 a glorious view over the town and straits, 
or into the recesses of the mountains, with 
thy forts of Castellaccio and Gandolfo on 
ther lower spurs Hence we may descend 
Dy the Strada det Monastem, in which few 
nuns are Icft now to peter out of the 
heavy barred windons, and when we 
have visited some more old churches, and 
admired or abusel 2 good many pictures 
by Caravaggio or Alfonso Rodtyuez, we shall 
have done our duly by the siplity of Mes 
sine 

But the really dehghtful past of the day 
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remrns, when we engage a camege to dnve 
along the shore towards the Faio, passing 
through every vanety of southern segeene, 
with exquisite viens towards Italy In sum- 
mer, when alone you can acquainted 
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with the life of Italy and its people, ffs | series of pictures which never become weari- 
road is crowded towards evening with carriages some. The so-called palaces are small 
containing the aristocracy of the place, which weather-beaten houses with fragments of 
all go as far as the pretty circular church of Saracenic sculpture, and wide low heavy 
La Grotta, and turn in. its earthquake nyen | arches beneath, serving at once as door and 
peristyle. It is several miles farther to the , window to the shops in their reccsses, Here, 
Cape, where travellers ate beset by a crowd winter and summer ake, old women sit hke 
of dirty beggar boys, who prevent their immovable Sibyls in the doorways, spinning 
having any pleasure in the view of the all the day long; otherwise m the hot hours 
Lipan isles, amid which smoking Stomboli the street 1s almost deserted, but in the early 
is conspicuons. !moring and evening it is alive with noise 

Tt takes an hour and a half to travel from and tumult, when all the belis are clanging, 
Messina to Giardini-Taormina. The rail- the children hurrying to school or bene- 
way runs along the sea-shore, which is diction, and the flocks of goats clattering in 
frequently overgrown with masses of scarlet from the country to be milked, The street 
geranium; of PalmaCristi, the castor-oilplant; ends in a piazza, with an old gateway, a 


or of Solanum, with its yellow apples. 





Here ' church in fiont of which are statues of souls 


and there we frizzling in pur- 
pass a palm gatory, and a 
or a grand terrace, which 
carouba, the , 4s the mceting- 
locust-tree of place for idle- 
Palestine, ness or games 
whose husks of every sort, 
“which the Alittle beyond 
swine eat,” as the cathe- 
were the sus- dial, opening 
tenance of the upon another 
Prodigal Son, small piazza, 
and whose with a charm- 
beans gave ing old foun- 
food to St. tain and palm- 
John the Bap tree, and fur- 
fist; the Ger- ther still an- 
man name of other ancient 
the tree still is gateway in 
Johannis-brod- the town wall, 
baume. There is beyond which 
are two cEpe- Roman Lbeatie, Taormina the road be- 
cially pictur. comesarugged 
esque points—Scaletts, with an old castle ofits path in the mountain side. Amongst the 


princes overhanging the town, and S. Alessio, 
where twin castles on twin rocks jut out into 
the sea at the end of a mountain range. We 
rosa the Fiume Cantar, the ancient Alce- 
sines, and see the ruin-crowned heights of 
‘Taormina long before reaching the station. 

Here, if we have not been careful to order 
& carriage from Taormina beforehand, we 
must climb on foot the steep stony path 
which winds through thickets of cactus— 
“fici d’India," the natives call it, for the 
plant, from whose abundant fruit a kind of 
bread is made, much used by the poor, is of 
‘West Indian otigin, 

‘There are charming and reasonable little 
hotels in Taormina, which consists of one 
Tong well-paved street, following the wind- 
ings of 8 mountain ledge. It presents a 
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charming pictures which dwell in the nunds ot 
those who have often gone clown this street, 
many will remember a little side entry, 
filthy, rugged, steep, and damp, overgrown 
with nettles, and ending in a dirty staccoed 
wall, but in the upper part of this wall 
two beautiful round arches divided by a 
single column, above which a coronet is 
sculptured, and thiough the open arches a 
wealth of golden oranges and bniliant sunt 
Teaves seen against the bluest sky in Emope. 
A little above this is La Badia, a Gothic ruin 
with three pointed arches filled with tracery, 
and a diapered wall, beautifil in form and 
colour, and nsing from a thicket of prickly 
pears. Below the street is S. Agostino, & 

convent with deserted clowsters, a well 

marvellous echoes, and carving which, 


as its old sactistan says, is quite “spayen- 
tos.” 

Travellers will already 
have scen, from the win- 
dows of the Hotel Tineo, 
some red walls crowning 
‘the bare hill on the nght, 
They are those of the 
famous Theatre, which is 
reached in « few minutes 
from the northern end 
of the street by a stony 
path, A little gate and 
anold custode are passed, 
‘but visitors are allowed 
to wander about unat- 
tended, and will prob- 
ably mount at once to 
the upper.ranges of scats 
to gaze upon the most 
beautiful view in the 
world. 

Hence the vast ex- 

of Etna— Mongi- 

Ho"—" the pillar of 
heaven, the nurse of 

eternal snow,” as 

qa ls it, Be h 
its majesty forming the background 

of the seena, the summit of the volcano being 
just above the royal entrance in the centee. 
ere are no terrible lava-streams in sight 
with their painful reminiscences, but the 
gleaming icefields reach upwards to the 


highest peak, which throws a delicate whiff by 


of smoke upon a turquoise sky, and melt 
gently below into satellite mountains clothed 
with forest and vineyard, and glowing with 
evey variety of roseate hue, till they are lost 
in the hazy distance of the sea. On the 
nearer crags, the town with its towers and 
arches and overhanging balconies, and here 
and there a cypress, ,, Or pine-tree, clings 
to a rocky shelf above gigantic purple rifts 
which extend, covered with cactus, to 
Giardini in the far depth. On the right are 
tremendous rocks crowned by Saracenic walls 
and towers, and the frame of the picture is 
the mined theatre, with its broken columns, 
and its arches and seats tufted with flowers— 
snapdragon, pink catchfly, balm, basil, and a 
thousand’ other sweet herbs, while gieat 
acanthi, and aloes with their mighty spikes of 
golden blossom, tell of trop sunshine 
amongst more familie favourites. No 
wonder that Keble wrote here one of the 
most beautiful odes in his Lyra Apestolea ; 
no wonder that Sir Henry Holland, who had 
rambled all the world over, recalled, in his 


[ola 
Peak 





Goto of Mole 


age, the view fiom Taormina, with the 
of Teneriffe and the first’ sight of 
Damascus, as the most 
beautiful in his recollec- 
ton. 

A strange eytielike 
Village, perched upon a 
rock high above. the 
town, will recall back- 
grounds in the pictures 
of Raffzelle and Pera- 
uo. Te = Mola, and 
Bre a winding 

th which ‘ascends the 

illside behind the Porta 
Messina, This is the 
only approach to the 
litle cgitt city, and 
it was by it that Diony- 
sius climbed up, in 
winter of 394 BC, hop- 
ing to surprise the gar- 
vison. Near the summit 
the path becomes a stair- 
case, and ends in # 
pic erenave gatewdy 

ing the narrow pasg, 
and bearing the due of 
1g78. ‘The view is glorious; one may 
descend by the castle of Taormina, 

Soon after leaving Giardini, the railway 
passes Capo Schisd, the site of Naxos, the 
most ancient Greek colony in Sicily, founded 
B.C, 735, at the mouth of the river Alcesines, 
colonists os erie Euboea. It 
possessed an altar of Apt Archegetes, on 
which it was the custom for all envoys to 
offer sactifice when they were leaving for 
sacred missions to Greece, or returning from 
thence, The town was entirely destroyed 
by Dionysius of Syracuse, and no rnins 

‘main, 


At Giarre Riposto Station we may obtain 
horses and mules for the ascent of five 
miles through lava-beds and fruit is to 
“Ji Castagno di Cento Cavalli,” the grand- 
father of the forest of Ema, reputed to be 
one of the oldest trees in the world, It 
appears like e group of four magnificent old 
trees, but their stems are all united at a short 
depth below the surface, It is calculated 
that the common siem would be r8o feet 

circumference, The derived 
from # story that one of the Queens of 
Arragon with a hundred mounted followers 
took refuge beneath ite branches, Not far 
distant two other equally astonishi 
trees—“La Nave” and “ L'Imperio,” 
half a mile higher up the mountain I) 
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Crstagno di Gales," which is 76 feet in 
geth ‘at two feet from the ground. All 
tl astonishing trees, which seem to be 
on aseale to correspond wi 


ith the 
the traditional inhabitants of the district, are 
believed to be at least a thousand years old, 
and are protected by the Government. 
‘was from hence that Dionysius of Syracuse 
cut down great part of the materials for the 
construction of his fleet in’ nc, 399. Here, 
in the forest region of Etna, a temple existed 
in ancient days, naturally dedicated to 
Vulcan, the god of fire. The whole air 
seems fragrant of mythology—one would 
scarcely be surprised to sce Pan playing 
under the monarchs of the forest ; and, resting 
on the slopes, we should read the 
descriptions in Theocritus, the word-painter 
of the eastern coast of Sicily, how here, re- 
clining on beds of fragrant lentisk or new 
stripped vine-leaves, with poplars and elms 
waving overhead, and lulled by the musical 
murmur of water from the sacred cave 
of the nymphs, he lscened to the burnt 
cicalas chattering laboriously ‘on the shady 
ths, while off the little owl cried 
in the thicket of thorns, the larks and 
finches sang, the ting-dove moaned, and 
the yellow bees were humming round the 

springs, . 
Returning to the railway, we soon reach 
Aci Reale, where an enormous hotcl has 
been built close to the station, very dismal 
and desolate in winter, but popular in sum- 
mer for the sake of the mineral baths in the 
Reighbousbood. Aci Reale is prettily situ- 
ated amongst the rich gardens of oranges and 
almonds which flourish so abundantly upon 
the older lava-streams, and the sunny town, 
erie moswace eaicoae 8, bright shutters, 
convent windows, and picturesque 
churches, hag an attractively southern as- 

pect, 

From the pi a paved path, called La 
Tends bya suoceasion of zigzags 
to the sea, where the beach is lined by 
the houses of La Scaletta, a much-fre- 
quented bathing place, Beyond the village 
extraordinary basaltic cliffs rise in columnar 
precipices which recall Staffz and the 


Giant's Causeway; at the nearer end a Portus 


stream—" Acque Grandi” —tumbles out of a 


funnel in the wall and hurries to the sea, 


or 


from the jealousy of old Polyphemus, who 
had vainly sung from dawn to dusk upon the 
windy beach in her honour, But the laughter 
of the lovers revealed their hiding-place to 
the giant, who made the earth tremble with 
his fury, and tore up rocks and hurled them 


Tt st the cavern where they had concealed 


themselves, Then, in their fright, they 
prayed to the Gods, and Galatea was changed 
into a mermaid, and Acis into this rushing 
stream, with which she might sport eternally ; 
but Polyphemus, for punishment, was shut 
up in the fumaces of Bing, where he may 

ard growling and groaning, and 
whence, every now and then, he still tries to 
reach the lovers with his showers of red-hot 
stones. 


And now we reach Catama “la chiaris. 
sima,” the second town of Sicily, built upon 
the farthest roots of Etna, and owing its 
beer] #0 the very material ae has 
Tepeatedly its destroyer, for the houses 
and churches are built and the streets are 
paved with lava, ¢0 that the town is literally 
a phoenix risen from its own ashes, The 
Strada Etnea, so terrifically hot and glaring 
in summer, 18 a mile and three-quarters in 
length, and is, perhaps, the handsomest street 
in the Italian kingdom, being a ceaseless 
source of pride to the natives, not on ac- 
count of its noble view of Etna—" the nurse 
of keen snow all the year round "—but of its 
abundant provision of gas-lamps at night. 
‘Though one of the warmest places in theisland, 
Catania would be indescribably wearisome 
for a long residence, and, after the cathedral 
has been visited, with the shrine of the mart; 
Agatha, whose veil is a specific against the 
terrors of Etna; and the unfinished convent 
of S. Benedetto; and a fine old doorway, 
brought from the original cathedral of Count 
Roger and now attached to the church of 
the Santo Carcere, the sights of the place are 
exhausted. But the Albergo Centrale is a 
first-rate hotel, and there are several interest- 
ing excursions to be made, A carriage mast 
be taken to Aci Castello, by a road crossing 
several lava-streams and t traversing ng the village 
of Loguina, pictuesquely situated on lava 
rocks, with a tiny bay believed to be the 
Ulyssis of Vurgil. As one looks 
upon the extraoedinary fertility wherever the 
country has escaped attacks of Etna, one 


much used by washerwomen during its short ; realises the descriptions in Aeschylus of the 
course, This is supposed to be the “her- | “rivers of fire, dcygoring. with their fierce 
of Si 


bifer Acis” of Ovid, and the “sacred water” jaws the smooth fields 


ily.” Above one 


and “ ambrosial drink ” of Theocritus. Here | of the older lava-streams rises Aci Castello 


the beautiful’ boy Acis Played with the 
nymph Galatea, and hid with her in a cave 


—gloriously pic ae, @ great orange rock 
crowned By the of a castle, which 


was found impregnable when besie; 

Frederick U1, til he built a wooden ee 
high as itself with o flying bridge. Far off, 
where the white village of Trezza sparkles, 
jeweblike, at the edge of the deep-blue sea, 
are the seven basaltic islets—“‘I Faraglioni,” 
or “I Scogli de’ Ciclopi,” which, since the 
days of Pliny, have been said to be the 
Tocks which Polyphemus hurled at Ulysses 
as he was putting out to sea, The fore- 





chur GustellmRacks of the Cyclops. 


ground is covered with lava rocks, twisted, 


hence through its whole course, nearly de- 
Catania, and then, fiercely contending 
with the water, fell into the sea. 

‘The natives call Ema “ Mongibeito,” from 
the Italian “ Monti” and the Arabic “ Dje- 
bel,” both meaning the same thing, and, jar 
o'ertopping all the other hills pf Sicily, it ix 

mountain of mountains. The ascent, 
only possible in the summer, is usually made 
from Nicolosi, and as tie gencral desite is to 

+ ‘be at the summit of the moun- 
tain for sunrise, most travellers 
leave the village at about seven 
in the evening. Two hours 
bring them ta the Casa del 
Bosco, where they rest half an 
hour, and then reach the second 
refuge, called Casa Inglese—a 
house of lava erected by some 
English officers, It contains 
three small rooms, with rough 
furniture, and a stable for mules. 
An hour's rest here will leave 
plenty of time for reaching the 
summut betore sunrise. ‘The 
last hour's ascent is & per- 
petual scramble, with a struggle 
against the sulphuric vapours 
which rise from the earth as 
the crater is approached. Here ice and 


contorted, black, but tinted by golden he&en, fire contend for the victory, and though 
and with their interstices radiant with the Etna may be an insigurficart volcano as 
lovehest flowers. compared with Cotopaxi, Cayamba, or Ori- 

‘The whole of the country round Catania, zaba, no one can wish for anything more 
heated by mternal fires, produces the greatest weird thun the scene, when, from this 
variety of flowers of any district in Europe, island throne above the thive seas—lJonian, 
One of the commonest plants on the higher Aftican, and Italian—one looks down into 


of Eina is Sinai squaldus (“the 
Oxford flower”), which, imported into Eng- 
land, is so well known as ornamenting the 
grey college walls with its golden blos- 
soms, 

The ascent of Etna cannot be made in 
winter ; but few travellers will Icave Catania 
without driving up the mountain as far as 
Nicolosi, The roat passes through several 
villages built of lava, as 1s the earthquake- 
riven village of Nicolosi itself, of most 
miserable aspect, as may be expected from 
a place which has heaved and rolled in 
repeated eruptions of the mountain. The 


the seething abyss of smoke and lava which 
St. Gregory declared to be one of the mouths 
of hell, 

The agitations of the mountain have alway 
been ascribed by mythology to the struggles of 
one of the rebellious giants, Typhoeus or Ence- 
ladus, imprisoned by Jupiter in its recesses, 
and eruptions have taken place, at least since 
the time of Pindar, who describes “ the 
streams of fire that were vomited from its 
inmost depths, and the rivers (of lava) that 
gave forth only smoke in the daytime, but in. 
the darkness assumed the appearance of 
‘streets of crimson fire rolling down into the 


‘views are magnificent, across the brown-black deep sea.” At the summit the desolation 
Java fields, with oases of prickly pear, cuphor- is supreme. All vegetation has long ceased : 
bia, and fruit trees, to the tremendous snow- there is no sound from beast, bird, or 
fields of Etna. Mules may be taken for an insect; but the view is unspeakably, inde- 
hour farther across the blackened waste to scribably id, as peak after peak catches 
the twin craters of Monti Rossi, thrown up the morning light, except where the moun- 
during the eruption of 1669, when the great tain itself casts a great purple shadow, reach- 
fiery river, which you can still trace from ing for a bundred miles over the hills and 
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plains of the west of the island, As Etoa is 
the one great mountain in Sicily, there is 
nothing anywhere to intercept the sight, 
and on a clear day the whole island is spread 
around like @ map, while the Lipari Isles on 
the north, Malta on the south, and the 
Acgadian Isles beyond Trapani on the west, 
are distinctly visible. But the most interest- 
ing part of the view is that which consists 
of the mountain itself, 2 hundred and eighty 
miles in circuit, and the being able to follow 
the fitful path of the different lava-streams, 
through the different zones of the mountain, 
first snow and ashes, then forest, lastly 
luxuriant cultivation. 

The icy cold will prevent 2 long stay on 
the summit, and the return may be made 
the ruined Torre del Filosofo, which the 
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93 
natives believe to have been built by the 
poet-wizard philosopher, Empedocles of Ag 
gentum, who, having been egarded a8 pos- 
sessing supemnatual powers in his lifetime, 
is said to have thrown himself into the 

‘ing crater, that he might be regarded 

as a god after his sudden disappearance, 
ide which the mountain punished by eject- 
ing one of his bronze sandals. It is only 
halfa mile from the tower to the strange sub- 
limities of the Val del Bove, a vast amphi- 
theatre surrounded on three sides by 
Precipices several thousand feet in height, 
and overwhelmed by repeated lava-streams, 
which have taken the strangest forms, somc- 
times remaining as huge island cliffs, which 


by stand ont like giants from the billows of must 


with which the valley is almost always filled, 
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No, 1—By tar EDITOR. 


THe call which came to the child Sarnuel 
m the dark tabernacle, answered by 
the sweet voice, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” may be regarded as the 
Old Testament parallel to the call which 
arrested Saul of Tarsus on the way to 
Damascus, and to which he alludes when 
he says, “I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” The narratives suggest 
very different scenes, but are cssentially 
the same in spirit. In both instances there 
was a call to duty, met by complete obe- 
dience ; and through a similar consecration 
each life was cnnobled and crowncd with 
victory. 

‘What first strikes us when we regard from 
a modern point of view the calling of the 
Prophet and that of the apostle is that they 
were so clearly and unmistakably divine that 
‘we cannot sec how either of these men could 
have refused obedience, But there is no 
voice from heaven now breaking the silence 
which girdles earth. No vision of glory 
‘bursts from the unseen, Our circumstances 
are so different and our convictious rest on 
s0 much less tangible grounds, that we cannot 
be expected to show the same decision. This 
1g, perhaps, the thought which first 
Iu there not, however, another 
picture? 

1 am certain that if we knew the whole 
truth about Samuel or St. Paul; if we 
could see with their eyes and breathe the 
same atmosphere as they; could we recreate 
their associations, ignorances, and prejudices, 






we should acknowledge that their difficulties 
were as great as ours can be, and that the 
‘act of obedience was in each case preciscly 
similar to what would now be termed 
loyalty to conviction. We are wrong when 
we make the vision or the voice so pro- 
minent that all else is forgotten, and obe- 
dience becomes a matter of the ear or of 
the eye, rather than a deed of simple and 
majestic faith. We say Sammel heard a voice 
speaking to him. ‘True: but we must not 
forget how many deterring voices might 
have been speaking to him as well, or how 
many excuses 2 les faithful man might 
easily have framed to evade the clear demand. 
of duty. Did we live in those days when 
public opinion had sunk to the lowest ebb, 
when thee were few true Israclites in the 
land, and when heathenism was confessed 
everywhere without a blush ;—could we feel 
as that little child must have felt towards the 
old priest Eli, and know the reverence, the 
affection with which he regarded his spiritual 
father against whom he was to pronounce 
ji } we should form a truer estimate 
of Mmagnanimity of a life which, begin- 
ning with the child response, “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth,” went on to the end, 
through disaster and loneliness, finding ail 
tte strength in the simplicity of unswerving 
obedience, if we look at St. Paul, we 
see but one side of the truth when we gaze 
on the persecutor cast to the ground, under the 
intolerable blaze of the light from heaven; or 
when we watch him during the three silent 
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days in Damascus, blind, without food, lef 
alone to realise the import of the words which 
had arrested him. We forget the various in- 
fluences which might have seemed to con- 
tradict hia new convictions, and to make the 
mission which had been assigned to him 
+ Never was there aman 


which formed his theolo; were 
agétinst his new decision. le bad to 
face a sea of troubles and to go forth in 


i simple 
‘words, “I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” 

But a like obedience bas been the cha- 
acteristic of all true men in every 2 Not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision” was 
Abraham when he was 2 wanderer for ninety 
years, and went on trusting God im utter 
darkness, So was it that Ehjah stood alone 
in Israel, and Elisha rose from the plough and 
slew the oxen and went out on a mission 
whose nature was utterly concealed. And 
in like manner did the fishermen leave their 
nets, and did Matthew arise from the 
of custom, and obey the call of the Great 

We do not sufficiently weigh what 

acts meant at the time, when, at the 

word of the Nazarene Teacher, able-bodied 

men left theiy boats and families and houses, 

and went forth to do, or suffer, or die for the 
truth which possessed their hearts. 

Now, when we pass from such scenes as 
these to the commonplace world we live in, 
‘we must not jose a sense of the nobility of 
purpose and the grandeur of achievement 
which may be ours as truly as of any apostle, 
if we only act on the same principles of duty. 
‘Our world is great or little, heroic or mean, peats 
according to what we ourselves are. There 
are no circumstances too trivial to be shaped 
into sublime purposes, and none so great an 
stirring as may not be hurled into 
according as they are used by a tme man 
a false. It is men who make history, 
history that makes men, and ii 
contribution to the whole. This 
the neighbowhood in which we 
the circle in which we move, the 
theatre where we have to “play 


A 
read 


f 


3 
au 


parts"—these afford sufficient elements for a 
career_ which in the sight of God, who cares 
more for the faithful man than for the number 
or fewness of his talents, may be as noble a5 
that of the old prophet who reformed Israel, 
caf of the eres apostle who evangelised the 

iple on which such success 

lience to the heaventy vision.” 


a 
Tents ‘ol 
. men ask, What ir s Heavenly Vision ? 


‘There is no light from aven now breaking 
on our reads or streets, Who is to tell what 
i besrealy oc wba:  Getasive? 


‘Whether such_preli questions & 
quire any formal answer depends on 


staience that is being addremeed. Fatt 
now dealing with sceptics who entertained 
doubts as to the existence of God, or who 
were hopelessly asking, What is trath? it 
would be necessary to go a long way back 
to establish the ground on which the prac- 
tical lessons I wish to draw must be en- 
foreed, But when writing for those who 
have presumably a common ground of belief 
in God the Father and in the living 
Christ and it in the Holy Spirit, it is scarcely 
necessary to do an} more than assume 
that there are such things as Divine Calls 
given to men now, and to enforce the duty of 
what we do believe to be Calls 


Yes! I believe that there are Heavenly 
Visions vouchsafed to every man at some 
time in his life, on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of which his character dey Let us 
then look at some things which may be recog- 
nised as “ Divine Calls.” 


‘Truth, "There are many truths we are accts- 
tomed to receive from childhood which are 
not seen by ourselves to be true; or, there 
may be statements we have been told are 
false which we have never seen to be false, 
ted. So far we have 
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them also to be lights from heaven, That 
Vision of Truth is heavenly, when we see 2s 
with the fieshness of 2 new discovery the 


Deanty, the Simess, the realy ‘of words which visitation.’ 
have hit! 


therto been meaningless. It may be 
that we are ling a , oF that some one 
speaks eamestly to us, and lo! there rises 
before heart and conscience the Vision, joy- 
ful or terrible, but yet convincing, that 
what is said is tue—must be true. That 
conviction may perhaps overturn many former 
beliefs, or offend all our natural prejudices ; 
but as surely as God wishes us to be faithful 
men, He would tell us, Be honest with 
these convictions. Recognise the Vision of 
‘Truth as something for which youare personally 
as responsible as the child was who heard his 
own name Samuel, Samuel"—whispered 
in the silence of night. To quench convie- 
tion, to avoid light, to sink back into 
formalism, is base disloyalty to God. A 
thousand difficulties may beset the of 
conviction, bat the faith of an cee or 
the devotion of a St. Paul, should inspire us 
with similar devotion and fortitude; and 
should make us stand forth, though all the 
world should oppose, and utter before the 
God of truth our unfaltering ‘‘I believe.” 
(2) Closely allied with the Vision of 
‘Truth is she Realisation of the Unseen. 
God calls us in many ways, and of these 
there is none more powerful than when 
death and sorrow break in upon the familiar 
round of our daily life, and the tremen- 
dous import of existence, the brevity and 
illusiveness of the it world, and the 
mystery of the world to come are impressed 
with appalling force upon the mind. Such a 
time—and all similar times—are surely 
to us from the living God to awake from 
slumber. We know how diffcrent the 
world would become if we lived under the 
Power of such influences. We know how 
differently our lives would be shaped if we 
gave due room to those convictions. Our 
whole future may depend on whether we are 
obedient or disobedient to one such Heavenly 
Vision. If we manage not merely to over- 
live auch times, but allow the rising tide of 
worldly care or pleasure to erase the im- 
pressions which God's finger hes made on 
conscience, the outside world may notice n0 
change in our position, and we ourselves 
many attach little importance to the occur+ 
rence; but the angels who rejoice when a 
sinner repenteth may be listening with sed- 
ied sought nad ought in ele" OR, tak 
soug! sought in vain— 
thou, even thou, hadst known in this thy day 


calls the 
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the things that belong unto thy peace; but 
now are they for ever hid from thine eyes, 
because thou knewest not the time of thy 
(3-) Lastly, there is the Vision of Duty, It 
was such a vision that was given to St. Paul 
when he asked—“ What, Lord, wouldest 
Thou have me to do?” and was commanded 
to leave all he had hitherto cherished and to 
go far hence among the Gentiles. The 
‘ision of Duty is one which is continually - 
vouchsafed; but there are often decisive 
points in our career, when o right and a 
wrong, a selfish or a loving way are set 
before us, and when a choice is made so 
fraitful in consequences that it becomes the 
beginning of a long line of similar deci- 
sions, ripening into those habits which form 
character, A call comes to us; it may 
come in the form of a temptation which has 
to be resisted, or it may assume the form of 
some generous s¢lf-sacrificing service to be 
eer} Led are self 
indulgence, sloth, pleasure, backed up 
by the low standard of opimon we find 
around us. On the other, there is simply 
the Vision of Duty—duty which is perhay 
full of pain, If we take the way of 
world and please ourselves, we are conscious 
the world will not think much the worse 
Others do the same. Why should 


neighboa 8? 
other hand there is a way of decision 
which we cannot fail to sec ought 

‘be our choice. We see how aoble it is 
tcdnyig tat however paniltheprocen, 

ying ; that, however pai je process, 
it is right to cut off the besetting sin; that 
Course ought to be ours; that 
the honest way is of God, the dishonest of 
the devil; that the selfindulgent passion is 
base; that purity and temperance ate noble ; 
that to be idle and useless in God’s world is 
condemned; and that self-devotion for the 
sake of others is the will of Christ. 

Ge renag = iectsion may come 19 ws 
very But ly. “We may be as unprepare: 
Se Serine ae ee be ey devo iat aia 
in ernacle, or ag Sai persecutor 
wis when riding slong the desert. But 
Oo tongue can express the importance 
the resolution we form. These calls are 
divine, and our decisions in reference to them 
are tenibly serious, Let us fall back from 
och duties 54. thongh the movement may 
seem trivial as that of the man who simply 
turns bis fece from the east to the west, yet 
that turning may fix our career. On the 
other hand, when we ascept the grand motto 
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of apostles and prophets and of all the faithful 
of the Church of God—“Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” then not once nor twice 
will God direct our path ;—not once nor twice 
will He calf us:—but evermore as we follow 
‘on to know Him will He lead us and teach 
us, and enable us to glorify Him. Step by 
step will He bring us on—giving us increased 
opportunities and deepened convictions— 
until the faithful beginning, made in fear and. 
trembling, may pethaps end in noble vie- 
tories and holy achievements, for which not 
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ourselves only, but thousands may praise 
God, Let us only be faithful day by day, 
obedient to the Heavenly Visions which God 
gives now as He has given in times past, 
and we may be certain that the same grace 
and the same guidance which were vouch- 
safed toothers, will be given tous; and tous 
also in the end the glorious welcome, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord. ‘Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thec 
Toler over many.” 


A MARRIAGE HYMN. 


By 102 Argon oy “Cupomicis oF TH Scadxamno-Corra Fausty.” 


“ FROM henceforth no mare twain, bud one," 
‘Yet ever one through being twain, 
As nelf is ever Jost and won 
‘Through love's own ceaseless loss and gain ; 
And both their full Perfection reach, 
ach growing the fult self through cach, 


‘Two in all worship, glad and high, 
All promises to praise and prayer, 
“Where two are gathered, there am [;"— 
Gone half the weight from all ye bear, 
Gained twice the force for all ye do— 
‘The ceaseless, sacred Church of two. 


One in al! lowly ministry, 
One in all priestly sacrifice, 
‘Through love which makes all service free, 


And finds or makes all gifts of price, 
Ail love which made life nch before, 
‘Through this great central love gown more. 
And ao, together journeying on 

To the Great Bridal Tithe Christ, 

‘When all the hfe His love ‘has won 
To perfect love is sacrificed, 
And the New Song beyond the Sun 
Peals, “Zlencgforth no more twain, but One.” 


And in that perfect Marriage Day 
All earths ost Jove shall live oe more; 
All lack and loss shail pass away, 
And all find all not found before ; 
‘Till all the worlds shalt live and glow 
In that great love's great overfiow. 
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Gting Extracts trom the Disrp of the late Joku Hunter, of Craigerook. 
By WALTER C. STIL, DD, 


“THERE came into my hands lately a 

set of tiny volumes, bound m vellum, 
and clasped in brass, and written in a hand 
that I used to know well many years ago. 
‘They contain a diary kept from 1838 to 
1841, by the late John Hunter, of Craigcrook, 
@ man highly esteemed in Edinburgh legal 


interest, is concerned with his clients, his 
family, his rehgious aspirations, and his daily 
reading; which last, however, would rather 
amaze the ordinary legal practitioners of the 
present time, It begms ordinarily at six in 
the morning, continuing till breakfast at 
nine; after dinner there ig some lighter 


circles for his clear insight and business literature read aloud for behoof of the family ; 
capacity, and still more looked up to by and again, still later, the patient, systematic 
whatever of culture and intellectual power study of history, poctry, philosophy, and 
atill lingered in the Scottish capital. Great theology is resumed, and goes on till past 
part of this diary has, of courss, no public midnight, One can easily understand 
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‘Flam a Photo, by) 


these brief hints how John Hunter came to 
be an intellectual centre, and drew the morc 
thoughtful and scholarly’ men of Edinburgh 
around him, But into that private life we 
haye no right to intrude, It was very 
beautiful, and to himself and to some of us 
who were then, or shortly after, hoping and 
dreaming of a future, it was fruitful of no 
small good,. being full of “sweetness and 
light,” before such things were talked of 
But ‘it was a very quiet life, shunning all 
publicity, from which therefore we may not 
now zemove the vei}. ‘There are, however, in 
this diary some brief reports of interviews 
with Leigh Hunt and Thomas Carlyle, which, 
meagre as they certainly are, the world may, 
I think, be pleased to receive, especially as 
they shed on the latter a rather more favour- 
abl light on the whole than that which 
his own “ Reminiscences" have lately 
gathered around-his name. 

It is my purpose in this paper, then, to 


JOM RUKTER, OF CRAICCRODK, 


7, Rodger, St, Andrew 


make some selections from this diary in con- 
nection with Mr, Hunter's occasional visits 
to London, and his relation to men of note 
there, But I may be permitted to introduce 
them with a few words of explanation, to 
show who he was, and how he came to be 
associated with these public characters, being 
himself a man of a very retiring spirit, and 
quite content, as a rule, to admire great men 
ata distance. 

‘Mr. Hunter was grandson of one who did 
more to revive scholarship in Scotland than. 
perhaps, any other person of modem times. 
Of him our diary records that— 


“Hie was left am, orphan at a very enrly age, and 
being a favourite with his parish schoolmaster, was 
soon taken in as bis ansistant. he came 
to Wainburgh and became a other's clerk, doi 
wi ic ie i, at extra hours, his Gree! 
tat Labs srudiea With get wei, el altmcted, 
by hia critical knowledge of the Greek language, the 
attention of the late and eccentric Lord 
‘Monboddo, who engaged him in his service as jodge’s 
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Glesk, an office worth shout £200 per xunum, After 
‘hat affice for some years, he became candi- 





in that office in 7 1837, at the 
of ninety-one.”” er 


‘That is, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
prosaic account of a remarkable man, who 
diced aera of the ro ee 
and suggested, at least, » beginnin i 
iogical study in Scotland, which anfortusately 
was not followed up very vigorously. But 
Hunter's mother was, in her own way, even 2. 
more notable person than the Jeamed old 
Principal. St. Andrews hag still floating in 
its social atmosphere many’s quaint story 
her characteristic humour. I gather from 
— bere that she her bre) Sets 
moods of depression and gloom, 
told of her suggest only @ bright, odd, wi 
spirit, saying the droliest things i i 

lest way, aa even wi sound a 
giving somchow no fens 
ground for anything but large mirth 
laughter. What could be neater than 
rey ly to 4 pert coxcomb who had bored 
at the dinner-table, and at last informed 
that he was just starting for China? “Oh na, 
my man,” she answered, “ye maunna gang 
there ; they tell me they eat puppies there.” 
When her eldest son, John, was an infant, 


Fe, 


eeee 
pees 


TERRE 


said, “There's the Misses Soand-so 5 they'll 
want to sce the, bairn, and he’s a perect 
fricht. Rin down, lassie, and get a a 
the baker's wean; he’s aye clean, and they'll 
‘be sure to say he’s the vera image o’ his father.” 
Her husband, Professor of Hebrew in St. 
Andrews, was a pleasant companion at the 
social gatherings in the old university town, 
but seems to have been somewhat quiet and 
andemonarative at bis own foeeite. When 
some one fore was 

as a boon companion een ayy" she 
said, “‘he's like some other folk, and hangs 
his le up at his ain door cheek, for we 
never hear a scrape o' it.” 

Hunter inherited not a little both of his 
grandfather's clear-sighted, patient faculty, 
and ae Fragcoate humour, 
indeed, ie most t, into something 
Set ae ae 
oo gives on fitting Occasion, a 
shrewd rap over the knuckle, But he never 
spoke a word, however guitably, with- 
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out sharp regrets for it afterwards; for he 
wasa placid, benevolent man, living at peace 
with all, and only hitting out when his moral 
‘nature was roused by some baseness, 

His acquaintance with Carlyle began 
during the sage’s Comely Bank days, and 
grew then to some considerable intimacy, 
though his name is not mentioned in the 
“Reminiscences,” for which one is now 
rather thankful than otherwise. I do not 
know that they had any correspondence 
afterwards, except such occasional mectings 
as are mentioned in the diary; but Care 
Iyle’s brother John was a frequent visitor at 
Craigcrook, where he talked much in a cer- 
tain fluent and also opulent, but rather 
dogmatic way, which contrasted with the 
calm wisdom of our host. When and in 
what manner Leigh Hunt became intimate 
with Hunter, I do sot know. But I fancy it 
was duringy some of the poet's numerous 

iret, helped at a pinch, ond was 
rewarded by grateful epistles, grateful inter- 
ft r grateful dedication of one 
Intercourse of this sort hap- 
7, OF various occasions subse- 
them closely together; for 
ea eae 
> he greatly enjo - 
admired the sunny, loving spirit 
ut goough of introdu 10D 5 
must be allowed to speak for 


1839 that he had the first of 
eetings set down in this diary. Going 
n on some Court of Session business, 
witness, I think, before a Parline 
Committee, and having to wait 
several days before his turn came, after 
seeing his friend Ge Craik, then busy 
writing the “ Pictorial History of England,” 
and Weir, who was beginning his career as a 
London jourmalist, they went off together to 
visit Leigh Hunt, who then lived at Cheyne 
Row, not far from Carlyle. 
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he laughed at and sald they were 
iad pets sr his poring ap bower, 
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happy, 
immortal Jongings and hugh aspirations are dashed 
‘and thwarted +9 it le he isals 

edie sab tga ag 


out a amall and not ofound 
Fimeel, which sults hs Tvely uatere nd deep aod Sad 


delicate perception of outwant things, and the hallow. 
nes of which for mankied bis natural elalty of 


from ever dreaming of, 

“Tn reference to the case of a lady who had been dis 
appointed in love, and in convequence remained single 
ail her lifa, Hant said that it wax na sign of a loving 
uature, but the revere, It was nothing but an ‘im- 
mortal sulkiness.' A loving natwe was under a tort 
of necessity to love, and whatever battemess might 
nse from disappointment, it would pase away—tbe 
affections would drowa it i the yusi ol the returning 
tide, Carlyle agreed with this, and thought too much 
way made of these things. No doubt women had 
suffered greatly from them, but they should be taught 
to expect them as possibilities und probabilities. 
‘There was seldom $0 much to blame on the man's 


love. Bnt all the betier natures 200n got over these 
Uungn, because pride wor weak im tham, and love 
was strong” 

After this followed some talk about Hunt's 
tejected play, which, from the account given 
af the plot, J am inclined to think Macteady 
was wise to reject ; which also was Hunter's 
ypinion. From that business, but how I 
tapnot imagine, the conversation went off to 
Jesemy Bentham as a mummy at Dr, South- 


ccs the conversation diverged somehow to 
scarce Swift, the reference, I think, to mys 


wood Smith’s, and Mrs. Carlyle mentioned 
that he had himself selated the eyes, that he 
had been very difficult to please, having 
rejected a it many specimens, until at last 
8 pair was t, which he looked at in all 
Tights, and declared himself satisfied with. 
Hunter denounced the whole affair as “ gro- 
yelling vanity, and mechanical self-idolatry ;” 
while Carlyle “wished he could be in the 
centre of a London mob, that he might 
direct a section of it towards Smith's niu- 
seum, and rid the earth, as well as the excel- 
lent Doctor himself, of the horrible putres- 
cence.” The diary here also describes Mrs. 
Carlyle a3 “a woman of talent and of 
acquirements, but wanting the graces of sim- 
plicity and naturalness of manner. She joined 
con amore in all our conversation, and took 
her own views, often combating those of her 

which he seemed to take in good 
part. She described Jeremy's choosing his 
eyes with great spirit. The mother (Mn. 
Carlyle's), poor body, looked 2 good deal 
bumbazed,” 


olnt- 
ments in love. « Whataburst of laughter, eaid Geriyle 
“lay within that man over the present scene of thiags! 
what s legion of fancies! but what on awful tragedy 
we hay I If he had foreseen 





is enough—it is all I cam do. Wa did not break up 
Ail past twelve, On our way home Craik told me 
how ill poor Hunt hed been used by a Mis. Colonel 
Dashwood. Some years ago Hunt wrote me that he 


the ws friend ; wad I bid always cone 
soled myself, when I herd of his poverty, that he had 
this, at fail back on, Jt seeme not. The 
story us this. Mrs, Dashwood, having taken & great 
king to Hunt (whom she had never seon, but only 
ieew ftom bis witingy) and sent 
him a bond of annuity or £100, and another goubobit 
for £1,000 to be paid at her death, ‘These she 
deaized him , and make tt tf 
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‘which be Instantly sent to her. Ha never alludes to 
‘this circumstance, 
“Craik nccompanied me for about half-s-mile, and 





‘teense hey 

On Wednesday, the x3th of March, ac- 
companied this time by Mrs. Weir, whose 
husband was over head and ears with Corn- 
Law matters, Mr. Hunter again set out for 


Cheyne Row and the rehearsal of the 
tragedy. 
+\-We left noon after six o'clock, and having procured 
1 cab at Piccadilly, reached Cheyne Row about seven, 
notwithstanding of the man having gone balf-2-dosen 
times out of the road, We were luckily the first, 
and found nobody but Hunt, so that he Mr. 
it her case in the outact. Afterwi arrived 
and Mrs, Carlyle, Thorton and bis wile and 
‘wife's sister, Perey, a Jad named ‘Charlie,’ and lost 
of all Mrs. unt, whom I had never seen before, and 
vwhose manner and appenance ne anything bot pre: 
posering. One of Hunt’ 
1 At tnt, the loveliest Hie dah-eye, of, genio 
creature I ever bebeld, I was much pleased also with 
‘Thornton's wife, who is pretty and affectionate-like. 
Immediately after ten, Hant bens bbis tragedy, which 
hhe read at first with considerable effort; bat as he 
ot into the stream of i, he kindled up, and gave it 
with smazmg force and cffect. I have seldom been 
mote touched than I was with some of the scenes, 








‘and indeed the whole play is * full of the true pathos 


and sublime of human hic,’ although the indents 
ate entncly of 2 domestic nature, aud (he sitaations 
such asan ordinary writer could bave made nothing of. 
It ty, by far and out of sight, the best thing Hunt has 
‘ever done in the poetical way, and may be called the 
offpring of bis sufferings, and the roward of his 
patient endurance, and fath in love and beauty, 
which bas enabled him to subdue them, and indent 
to ‘turn them into commodities.” When he closer, 
our faces told him that he had found the way into our 
hearts. Carlyle, Ci: and I simulianeously rove 
and shook hands with him; on which he sad, +I am 
sathfied with my verdict, and care not now what any 
Perion may say of my play, ¥ know it Bas life init 
tince it has touched all of you.” Carlyle spoke 
earnestly and candidly of it; told hima it was a plece 
‘of right good stuff, nolid and real, with a pulse of life 
and lay of passion in every scene at Tine, and 
capitally dramained, The only thing like objection 
was, Uiat we al? thought the conclusion might be 
better brought out in action, x0 a6 to have more of 
chamatic interest than it has at present, by a loog, 
‘but most admirable and indeed Shakesperian, speech 
Som a Cardinal giving judgment as to the divorce, 
‘Hunt at once acquiesced in this, and said be would 
‘endeavour to alter it agreeably to our suggestions. 1t 
‘was eleven o'clock before the reading = finisbed, 0 


that we had to come off immediately.” 

Again, in April, he is in London about 
some appeal case, and learns that Hunt 
has been looking forward with impatience for 
hia returo, and wishes to have a night fixed 
for hearing his new tmgedy. 








's Titde daughters served 1 


‘Wednesday, 


the rst of May, is fixed for that purpose; on 
which day, however, Carlyle was 1o deliver 
the first of a course of lectures on the 
* Revolutions and Reformations of Europe.” 
Both of these he could not accomplish on 
one night, and Carlyle’s lecture must not be 
lost; #0 the reading was put off till Friday, 


Arrived at the Hall in Edward Street— 

“Bound (he room was filled with « good company,’ 
the Ladies greatly predominating. Craik found me soon 
alter my. 


extrance, snd palated Out o me Sterling, the 





promised to call before I learetown, Carlyle lectures 
rancously, as regards composition 1 mean, 


and ia somewhat costes and unj 


but full of 
matter suggestive of reflection, i 


nly, 
ad ‘opening 
oooa widevnod grand views, I sil, however, notice 
‘& great deficiency in the plastic power. His views 
‘are scattered, 28 it were, and do not cobere or combine 
into 2 harmonions whote. As we came oat, we met 
at the door Hunt, whom I bad not observed in the 
room. He told me that an cogagement he had hud 
for the Uay had off, and ayreed in the friendliest 
‘and mott cordial way to dine with us, We accorde 
saltied off together-—he, Craik, and 1—and 
to Vine Cottage, enjoying all the way the deti- 
clons saramer sunshine with which the postical month, 






event, having pot through his 
the full beneiit of him in his blithest xod most 
genial mood daring the whole evening, We talked 
‘Burns, and Hunt repeated several of his songs with 
deightal puta and wonderful command ofthe Dorie 
strength of Scdtch expressions in which they abound, 
‘He spoke very highly of « Yestreen 1 had « pint of 
wine,’ greatly amused with an additional verse which 
Craik gave us, and which neither he nur I hal ever 
hea Betore. 


.d before. 
‘We also talked of Shenstone, and particularly of his 
scholarshlp—which I was rather shocked to fins] Craik, 
could not appreciate—of Pope’ imitations of 9; 
and Chancer, and lastly of Spenser himself, a subject 
on which Hunt always speaks finely, We urged him 
Kechuld dete dcghtilly and f supetted that be 
10 deli rand 1 su, t 
‘wind up with a lectore on the female 


ame Sree Geet one 
som. le i to inl ang 
seomed prea bed with the notion. » . After 


Semey, eldes «great any tinge i petal nek 

jes a great many thin, eral whic 
inure slumber sub set, ‘The Uses of Hunt's con- 
versation aze too delicate, and the connecting links 
too fine to admit of their being delinented' by 20 
feeble s hand as mine.” 


Carlyle's lecture and this dinner at Craik’s 
had postponed the reading of Hunt’s tragedy 
(ill Friday, On that day, after dining alone— 

« Sallied forth in a cab for Hont’s, who met ta 
‘We found him alone, but 
‘in a Jew minutes Carlyle and his wife, and afterwards 
Coal ad Thee ed te wile seared Mrs. 
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yhora he crushed to nothing in his 
whom he cru Ample meting in his gram, Sings 


I stood ont a good w! 
Hunt and Craik. At last Carlyle mai 
to aay is, that thers is one son of Adam 





ADT 
who bas no 
another 


By of you Gat to be pitled 

are it 
ie don which’ have, and wich T think, and 
Monid Ia general will think, am the ricer for poa- 
seanng; and I would just speak of what you 
now ultered in these words :-— 





“Say, cant thon paint a sunbeam to the Bi 
ffm bey py epee elportrd 
‘Anlight shade panved over his face ot this, and he 
said—' Well, I admit you are right to think so, what~ 
ever I may think of iteness of your saying it 
‘a8 you have now done,’ Hant totherescue 
wih Wel, dats very good. ‘Carlyle knocks down 
{il our idols with two or ree sweeps of his arma, and 
having eo (ar cleared bis way to us, be winds 








rocking down ourselves; and when we 
putt tts roogh work, he begias to Se 
ness!’ This was followed by a peal 


which Carlyle joined with 


then 
addressed me cordially aad kindly—*1 beats 


al are quite ti T ought to I 
pee pee Lge mani | 
from which { am shot out, and have shut ont myself, 
‘of the habit I bave so long indulged 
gh the repulehral caverns of our 

‘and love you for the lewon 

have tanght roe.’ This was felt ta be very 
Garg al ove aid Hunt; «thats what 
vais, dukes spenlations 
always come out {0 the light by reason of the buman 
caries slong with him. He will at 
jusion of the evening we had a 





spiritual worship of 
fosrning out of the clay tenement after the infait 
holy the infinitely beaatiful. Hunt's system, 
him, would ait nobody but himself, 
“ Hant told us 2 good story of Lamb. Some ons 
‘had been talking against eternal puni ‘and the 
like, when Lamb tamed round on him with, ‘No; 


that wou't do for me. Ican't give up my hell” This 
‘was inimaitably characteristic. 

We alao talked of the recent story of an Edinburgh 
gentleman, long known for his benevolence, bat coming 
‘to 4 sorrowfal end at laat, when C: ‘threw out some 
very touching and charitable things, believing, as every 
one who kneve the man mast, that for years aad yeare 
he was all that he seemed to be, and treat 

mo sit ought to be treated, wi 
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to cultivate the split of charity which He en- 
Joins; to hate no man ior his opinions ; to look for, 


have ‘and bunt ont, the good that is lurking somewhere 


in all men, and to addresa myself to xf, and it alone, 
as the only means of overcoming evil; to avoi 
getting into any of the panllelograms of amrow 
folds of sectarianism; and, sbove all, to keep the 
‘heart ‘unspotted from the world” of senauabwm and, 
devilishness that is always threatening to engulf st.'* 


‘With these weighty words I close these 
extracts, though there is ‘a good deal more 
in the diary well worth preservation. As 1 
lay down this slim little volume I seem 
again to see that bland, benevolent face, so 
full of calm thought, or so lit up with plea- 
sant humour, as he sauntered on a surnmer 
evening with a friend among the green glades 
of ook—sweetest retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scottish capital—talking of 
Goethe or Kant, of Hume or Coleridge or 
Wordsworth, chief of his favourites among 
our later poets, and ending every other 
sentence with some apt and telling quota- 
tion, Not that his Wordsworthian kings 
were at all exclusive. His taste was of the 
i and a line from his 
favourite would be speedily capped by another 
from Pope, or 7 quaint saying from Marvell 

le 


‘or Suckling, ad a prodigious memory 
for such Chingy, and a curious felicity in ap- 
plying them. Yet his conversation was not 


mosaic of other men’s thoughts, 
Even these brief extracts have, 1 trust, 
that he could hold his own with the 
mighty in the conflict of reason, and com- 
the respect of the great. I venture 


to think that he measures Carlyle with o just 
estimate of his powers, which is not 
blind to his defects; and though J always 


held that he somewhat overestimated Leigh 
Hunt, it arose, I fancy, partly from the 
kindly feeling one has for a weak person 
whom one has helped at a pinch, ees 
religious convictions were strong al » 
as the diary shows, and they were atmo. 
sphered in a fine spirit of reverence. A 
‘Presbyterian on principle, his Coleridgian 
philosophy hardly squared with the Calvin- 
istic tenets of the Church. But he adjusted 
himself s0 far to its Confession as to live at 
tolerable peace with it, holding that there 
‘was a germ of truth in all its articles, though, 
owing to the hardening influence of polemics, 
some of them were expressed in such a way 
that they were as dead to him as the Pha- 
Altogether he was a brave, true, and 
man, devout and God-fearing, and I 
not help thinking the world will not be 
to get even this faint glimpse of him 
his own hand, 
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THE WATER-LILIES, 


I MUSE alone, as the twilight falls 

Over the grey old castle's walls, 
Where a sleepy lake through the lazy hours 
Crisply mirtors the time-worn towers ; 
And scarce a whisper rustles the sedge, 
Or a ripple lisps to the water's edge, 
As far and wide, on the tideless stream, 
The matted water-lilies dream. 


I stood, in the quiet even’fall, 

Where, in the ancient banquet-hall 

Over the hearth, is a panel placed, 

By some old Florentine chisel chased, 
Showing a slender, graceful child, 

In the flowing robes of a wood-nymph wild, 
Bending over the wavy flood 

As she stoops to gather a lily bad, 


In words a5 quaint 2s the carving oli, 

An aged dame the story told, 

How an Earl's daughter, long ago, 

A strange, pale child, with a brow of snow, 
Had loved, and lost her life for the sake 
Of the lilies that grew in her father’s lake, 


Holding them ever her favourite flower ; 
Till once, in the hush of a twilight hour, 
Floating among them, out in the stream, 
Where the passionless blossoms nod’ and 


found her lying, white and dead, 
“Like a sister lily,” the old dame said, 


And a sadness, born of the old-woild tale, 
Haunts me still, while the starlight pale 
Gleams on the leaves, so green and wet, 
Where the changeless lilies are floating yet, 
And a m fain would read aright, 
Seems to lurk in cach chalice white,” 

A secret, guarded fold on fold, 

As it guards its own deep heart of gold, 
And only told to the bstening ear, 

Of him who humbly tries to hear, 


Oh! mystic blossom floating there, 
hing of the water, thing of the ai 
We claim thee still, as we hold the dead, 
Anchored to earth, by a golden thread, 

8, REID, 









OUT OF DOORS IN FEBRUARY. 


& Ramble in Raral Sp-BWays. 
Br RICHARD JEFFERIES, Autzor or “Tae GAMEKRKPER AT Homer." 


“TBE sawing of the rooks io February 
shows that the time is coming when 
their nests will be re-occupied. They resort 
to the trees, and perch above the old nests to 
indicate their rights ; for in the rookery pos- 
session is the law, and not nine-tenths of it 
only. In the slow, dull cold of winter even 
these noigy birds are quiet, and as the vast 
flocks pass over, night and morning, to and 
from the woods in which they roost there is 
scarcely a sound. Through the mist their 
black wings advance in silence, the jackdaws 
with them are chilled into unwonted quiet, 
and unless you chance to look up the crowd 


say go over unnoticed. But so soon as the perch 


waters begin to make a sound in February, 
running fm the ditches and splashing over 
stones, the rooks commence the speeches and 
conversations which will continue till late 
into the following autumn, The generalidea 
is that they pair in February, but there are 
some reasons for thinking that the rooks, 
in fact, choose their mates at the end of the 


preceding summer, They are then in large 
flocks, and if only casually glanced at appear 
mixed together without any order or arrange- 
ment, They move on the ground and fy in 
the air 30 close, one beside the other, that at 
the first glance or so you cannot distinguish 
them apart. Yet ifyou should be lingering 

the by-ways of the fields as the ncoms 
fall, and the leaves come rustling down in the 
warm sunny autumn afternoons, and keep an 
observant eye upon the rooks in the trees, or 
on the fresh-turned furrows, they will be seen 
to act in couples, On the ground couples 
alight near cach other, on the trees they 
near each other, and in the air fly side 
by side. Like soldiers each has his comrade, 
‘Wedged in the ranks every man looks like 
his fellow,and there seems notie between them 
but 2 common discipline. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with barrack or camp life would show 
that every one had his friend. There is also 
the mess, or companionship of half-a-dozen, a 
dozep, or more, and something like this 
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existe part of the year in the armies of the 
rooks. After the nest time is over they flock 
together, and each family of three or four 
fies in concert. Later on they apparently 
choose their own particular friends, that is 
the young birds do so, All through the 
winter after, say October, these pairs keep 
together, though lost in the general mass to 
the passing spectator. If you alarm them 
while feeding on the ground in winter, sup- 
posing you have not got a gun, they mercly 
aise up to the nearest trec, and it may then be 
observed that they do this in pairs, One 
perches on a branch and a second comes to 
him, When Vebruary arrives, and they 
resort to the nests to look after or seize on 
the property there, they are in fact already 
paired, though the almanacs put down St. 
Valentine's day as the date of courtship. 
‘There is very often a warm interval in 
February, sometimes a few days earlier and 
sometimes later, but as a rule it happens that 
a week or so of mild sunny weather occurs 
about this time. Released fiom the grip of 
the frost, the streanis trickle forth from the 
fields and pour into the ditches, so that, while 
walking along the foot-path there is a mur- 
wur all_gzround coming from the rush of 
water. The murmur of the poets is indeed 
louder in February than in the more pleasant 
days of summer, for then the growth of 
suuatic grasses checks the flow and stills it, 
whilst in February, every stone, or flint, or 
Inmp of chalk divides the current and causes 
a vibraven. With this murmur of water, 
and mild tume, the rooks caw incessantly, and 
the birds at large essay to utter, their 
welcome of the sun, The wet furrows reflect 
the rays 80 that the dark earth gleams, and in 
the slight mist that stays farther away the 
light pauses and fills the vapour with radiance. 
‘Through this luminous mist the larks race 
after each other twittering, and as they turn 
aside, swerving in their swift flight, their whiter 
breasts appear for 2 moment. As while 
standing by a pool the fishes come into sight, 
emerging as they swim round from the shadow 
of the decper water, so the larks cart over 
the low hedge, and through the mist, and pass 
before you, and are gone again. All at once 
‘one checks his pursuit, forgets the immediate 
object, and rises, singing as he soars. The 
notes fall from the air over the dark wet carth, 
over the dank giass, and broken withered 
fern of the hedges, and listening to them it 
scems fora moment spring. ‘There is sun- 
shine in the song: the lark and the light are 
one. He gives us a few minutes of summer 
in Eebruny days. In May he rises before as 
XXL 
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yet the dawn is come, and the sunrise flows 
down to us under through his notes. On his 
breast, high above the earth, the first rays 
fall as the rim of the sun erlges up at the 
eastward hill. The lak and the light are as 
one, and wherever he glides over the wet 
forrows the glint of the sun gues with him, 
Anon alighting he runs betwecn the lines of 
the green corn. In hot summer, when the 
open hillside is burned with bright ligtt, the 
larks are then singing and soaring. Stepjang 
upwards laboriously suddenly & lark starts 
into the light and_pours forth a rain of 
unwearied notes overfitad. With bright light, 
and sunshine, and sunrise, and blue skies the 
Dird is so associated in the mind, that even to 
see him in the frosty days of winter, at least 
assures us that suminer will certainly return. 
‘Ought not winter, in allegorical designs, the 
rather to be represented with such things that 
might suggest hope than such as convey a 
cold and grim despair? The withered leaf, 
the snowflake, the hedging bill that culs and 
destroys, why these? Why not rather the 
dear larks for one? They fly in flocks, and 
amid the white expanse ot snow (in the 
south) their pleasant twitter or call is heard 
ay they sweep along seeking some grassy spot 
cleared by the wind. ‘The lark, the bird of 
the light, is there in the Litter short days, 
Put the lark then for winter, a sign of hope, a 
certainty of summer, Put too the sheathed 
Dud, for if you search the hedge you will find 
the buds there, on ttee and bush, caretully 
wrapped around with the case which protects. 
them asactoak. Put too the sharp needles 
of the green corn; let the wind clear it of 
snow a httle way, and show that under colt 
clod and colder snow the green thing pushes 
up, knowing that summer must come. 
Nothing despairs but man, Set the sharp 
curve of the white new moon in the sky: she 
is white in true frost, and yellow a little if it 
is devising change. Sct the new moon as 
something that symbols an increase. Set the 
shepherd's crook in a corner as a token that 
the flocks are already enlarged in number. 
‘The shepherd is the symbolic man of the 
hardest wintertime, His work is never more 
iny than then. Those that only roam 
the fields when they are pleasant in May, 
see the lambs at play in the meadow, and 
naturally think of lambs and May flowers, 
But the lamb was born in the adversity of 
snow. Or you might set the morning star, for 
it burns and burns and glitters in the winter 
dawn, and throws forth s like those of 
metal consumed in oxygen. There is nought 
that I know by comparison with which I 
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tight indicate the glory of the morning star, 
while yet the dark night hides in the hollows, 
The lamb is born in the fold. The morning 
star glitters in the sky. The bud is alive in 
its sheath ; the green corn under the snow ; 
the lark twitters as he passes. Now these to 
me are the allegory of winter. 

These mild hours in February check site 
hold which winter has been gaining, and 
as it were, tear his claws out of the earth, 
their prey. If it has not been so bitter 
previously, when this Gulf stream or current 
of warmer air enters the expanse it may 
brigg forth a butterfly and tenderly woo the 
first violet into flower. But this depends on 
its having been only moderately cold before, 
land also npon the stratum, whether it is 
ackward clay, or forward gravel and sand. 
pring dates are quite different according to 
the locality, and when violets may be found 
one district, in another there is hardly a 
jodbine-leaf ont. The border line may 
traced, and is occasionally so narrow one 
ay cross over it almost at astep. It would 
times seem as if even the nut-tree bushes 
r and finer nuts on the warmer 
il, and that they ripened quicker. Any 
rious in the first of things, whether it be a 
if, or flower, or a bird, should bear this 
mind, and not be discouraged because he 

some one else has already discovered 
heard something. 
little note taken now at this bare 
¢ of the kind of carth may lead to 
undeistanding of the district. is 
in where the plough has turned it, where 
rabbits have Luirowed and thrown it 
where a tree has been felled by the 
\s) by the biook where the bank is worn 
, or by the sediment at the shallow 
s. Before the grass and weeds, and 
and flowers have hidden it, the character 
le soil is evident at these natural sections 
t the aid of a spare. Going slowly 
the foot-patb—indeed you cannot go 
moist February—it is 2 good time to 
































e autumn lies 
ik leaves, some washed to their woody 
} Short stalks, some few decayed 
hedge fruit, and among these the 
stocks of the plants that do not die 
it lie as it were on the surface waiting. 
e strong teazle will presently stand 
ere the ground ivy will dot the mound 
jnish-purple. But it will be necessary 
slowly to find the ground-ivy fowers 
lappet of the briars. These bushes 


the places and map them out where ; 
and flowers will most likely come first. ; 
prone on the ground. 


will be a likely place for a blackbird’s nest ; 

this thick close hawthom for a bullfinch ; 
these bramble thickets with remnants of old 
nettle stalks will be frequented by the white- 
throat after awhile, The hedge is now but 
a lattice work which will before fong be hung. 
with m. Now it can be sevn through, 
and now is the time to arrange for future 
discovery. In May everything will be hidden, 
and unless the most promising places are 
selected beforehand, it will not he easy to 
search them out. The broad ditch will be 
arched over, the plants rising on the mound 
will meet the green boughs drooping, and 
all the vacancy will be filled. But having 
observed the spot in winter you can almost 
make certain of success in spring. 

Itis this previous knowledge which invests 
those who are always on the spot, those who 
work much in the ficlds or have the care of 
woods, with their apparent prescience. They 
Jead the new-comer to a hedge, or the comer 
ofa copse, or a bend of the brook, announcing 
beforehand that they feel assured something 
will be found there; anil so it is. ‘This too 
is one reason why’ a fixed observer usually 
sees more than one who rambles a great deal 
and covers ten times the space. The fixed 
‘observer who hardly gous a mile from home 
is like the man who sits still by the cdge of a 
crowd, and by.and-by his fost companion 
returns to him. To walk about in search of 
any one in 2 crowd is well known to be the 
worst way of recovering them. Sit still and 
they will ofien come by. In a far more cer- 
tain manner this is the case with birds and 
animals, They all come back, During a 
twelvemonth probably every creature would 
pass over a given locality: every creature 
that is not confined to certain places. ‘The 
whole amny of the woods and hedyes marches 
across a single farm in twelve months, A 
single tree—especially an old trec—is visited 
by fourefifths of the birds that ever perch in 
the course of that period. Every year too 
brings something fresh and adds new 
yisilors to the list. Even the wild sea birds 
are found inland, and some that scarce scem 
able to fly at all are cast far ashore by the 
gales, It is difficult to believe that one 
would not see more by extending the journey, 
‘but, in fact, experience proves that the longer 
a single locality is studied the more is found 
in it, But you should know the places in 
winter as well as in terapting summer when 
song and shade and colour attract every anc 
to the field, You should face the mire me 
slippery path, Nature pields nothing to the 
sybarite, The meadow glows with butter- 
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“cups in spring, the hedges are green, the 
woods lovely; but these are not to be en- 
joyed in their full significance unless you have 
tmversed the same places when Lare, and have 
watched the slow fulfilment of the flowers. 

‘The moist leaves that remain upon 
the mounds do not rustle, and the thrush 
‘moves among them unheard. ‘The sunshine 
may bring out a rabbit, feeding alo 
slupe of the mound, following the paths or 
iuns. Fle picks his way, he docs not like 
Wel, Though out at night in the dewy grass of 
summer, in the rain-soaked grass of winter, 
and living all his life in the earth, often 
damp nearly to his burrows, no time, and no 
succession of generations can make him like 
wet. He endwes it, but he picks his way 
round the dead fern and the decayed leaves. 
Lec sits in the bunches of long grass, but he 
does not like the drops’ of rin or dew on it 
to tuuch him. Water lays his fur close, and 
tnals, it, instead of running off and leaving 
him sleek. As he hops a httle way at a time 
on the mound he chooses his route almost 
us we pick ours in the mud and pools of 
Felnuary. By the shore of the ditch there 
still stand a few dry, dead dock stems, with 
some dry reddish-brown sced adhering. 
Some dry brown nettle stalks remain ; some 
grey and broken thistles; some teazles lean- 
ing on the bushes, The power of winter has 
reached its utmost how and can go no farther, 
These bines which still hang in the bushes 
are those of the greater bindweed, and will 
be used in a month or so by many birds as 
conveniently curved to fit about their nests, 
"The stem of wild clematis, grey and bowed, 
could scarcely look more dead. 
batk are peeling frum it, they come off at 
the touch of the fingers.: The few brown 
feathers that perhaps still adhere where the 
flowers once were are stained and discoloured 
by the beating of the rain. It is not dead : 
it will flourish again ere long. It is the 
sturdicst of creepers, facing the ferocious 
winds of the hills, the tremendous rains that 
Diow up from the sea, and bitter frost, if only 
At can get its roots into soil that suits it. In 
some places it takes the place of the hedge 
proper and becomes itself the hedge. Many 
of the trunks of the elms are swathed in 
minute green vegetation which has flourished 
in the winter, as the clematis will in the 
suramer. Of all, the brambles bear the wild 
works of winter best. Given only a little 
shelter, in the corer of the hedges or under 
trees and copses they retain Teaves till 
the buds burst again. The fro’ts tint them 
in autumn with crimson, but not all tum 
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colour or fall, The brambles are the bowers 
of the birds; in these still leafy bowers they 
do the courting of the spring, and under the 
brambles the carliest arum, and cleaver, or 
avens, push up. Round about them the 
first white nettle flowers, not Jong now, and. 
the latest in the autumm. The white ncttle 
sometimes blooms so soon (always according 


the to locality),and again so late, that there seems 


but a brief interval between, as if it flowered 
nearly all the year round. So the berries on 
the holly if let alone often stay till summer 
is in, and new berries begin to appear shortly 
afterwards, The ivy too bears its berries far 
into the summer, Perhaps if the country 
be taken at Jarge there is never a time when 
there is not a flower of some kind out, in 
this.or that warm southem nook, The sun 
never sets, nor do the flowers ever dic, There 
is life always, even in the dry fir-cone that 
Jooks so brown and sapless. 

‘The path crosses the uplands where the 
Tapwings stand on the parallel ridges of the 
ploughed field like a drilled company ; if they 
rise they wheel as one, and in the twilight 
jai across the Sold in bands, invisible as 
they sweep near the ground, but secn against 
the sky in rising over the trees and the hedges. 
There is a plantation of fir and ash on the 

and a narrow waggon-way enters it, 
‘seems to lose itself in the wood. Always 
approach this spot quietly, for whatever is 
in the wood is sure at some time or other to 
come to the open space of the track. Wood 
pigeons, pheasants, squirrels, magpies, hares, 
everything feathered or furred, down to the 
mole, is sure to seck the open way. Dutter- 
flies flutter through the copse by it in sum- 
‘mer, just as you or I might use the passage 
between the trees, Towards the evening the 
partridges may run through to join their 
friends before roost time on the graund. Or 
you may sce a covey there now and then, 
creeping slowly with humped backs, and at 
n distance not unlike hedgehogs in their 
motions. ‘The spot therciore should be 
approached with care; if it is only a thrash 
out it isa pleasure to see him at his ease 
and, 3 he deems, unobserved. If a bird 
or animal thinks itself noticed it seldom 
does much, some willecease singing inme- 
diately they are looked at. The day is 
perceptibly longer already. As the sun govs 
down the western sky often takes a lovely 
Qfeen tint in this month, and one stays to 
Jook at it, forgetting the dark and miry way 
homewards, I think the moments when 
we forget the mire of the world are the most 


precious, 
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might indicate the glory of the morning star, 


while yet the dark night hides in the hollows. this 


‘The lamb is born in the fokl. The morning 
star glitters in the sky. The bud is alive in 
its sheath; the green corn under the snow; 
the lark twitters as he passes. Now these to 
me are the allegory of winter. 

‘These miki hours in February check the 
hold which winter has n gaining, and 
as it were, tear his claws out of the earth, 
their prey. If it has not been so bitter 
previously, when this Gulf stream or carrent 
of warmer air enters the expanse it may 
bripg forth a butterfly and tenderly woo the 
first violet into flower. But this on 
its having been only moslerately.cold before, 
and also upon the stratum, whether it is 
backward clay, or forward gravel and sand. 
Spring dates are quite different according to 
the locality, and when violets may be found 
in one district, in another there is hardly a 
wooubine-leaf out. ‘The border line may 
‘be traced, and is occasionally so narrow one 
may cross over it almost at astep. It would 
sometimes seum as if even the nut-tree bushes 
Dore larger and finer nuts on the warmer 
soll, and that they ripened quicker. Any 
curious in the first of things, whether it be a 
leaf, or flower, or a bird, should bear this 
in mind, and not be discouraged because he 
hears some one else has already discovered 
or heard something. 

A little note taken now at this bare 
time of the kind of earth may lead to 
an undeistanding of the district, It is 
plain where the plough has turned it, where 
the rabbits have burrowed and thrown it 
out, where a tree has been felled by the 
gales, by the brook where the bank is wom 
away, or by the sediment at the shallow 
places. Before the grass and weeds, and 
corn and flowers have hidden it, the character 
of the soi! is evident at these natural sections 
without the aid of a spac. Going slowly 

the Soppath indeed you cannot go 
fast in moist February—it is a good time to 
select the places and map them out where’ 
herbs and flowers will most likely come first, | 
All the autumn Ties prone on the ground. ' 
Dead dark leaves, some washed to their woody ' 
frames, short grey stalks, some few decayed 
hulls of hedge fruit, and among these the 
mars or stocks of the plants that do not die 
away but lie as it were on the surface waiting, 
Here the strong teazle will presently stand 
high ; here the ground ivy will dot the mound 
with bluish-purple, Bui it will be necessary 
to walk slowly to find the ground-ivy flowers 
under the lappet of the briars, These bushes 
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will be a likely place for a blackbird’s nest ; 
is thick close hawthom for a bullfinch; 
these bramble thickets with remnants of old 
netile stalks will be frequented by the white- 
throat after awhile, The hedge is now but 
@ lattice work which will before long be hung 
with green. Now it can he seen through, 
and now is the time to arrange for future 
discovery. In May everything will be hidden, 
and unless the most promising places are 
selected heforehand, it wilt not be easy to 
search them out, ‘The broad ditch will be 
arched over, the plants rising on the mound 
will meet the green boughs drooping, and 
all the vacancy will be filled, But having 
observed the spot in winter you can almost 
make certain of success in spring. 

Itis this previous knowledge which invests 
those who are always on the spot, those who: 
‘work much in the fields or have the care of 
woods, with theirapparent prescience. ‘They 
Jead the new-comer to a hedge, or the comer 
ofa copsc, or a bend of the brovk, announcing 
beforehand that they fcel assured something 
will be found there ; and so it is. ‘This too 
is ome season why a fixed observer usually 
sees more than one who rambles a great deal 
and covers ten times the space. The fixed 
observe: who hardly goes a mile from home 
is like the man who sits still by the edge of a 
crowd, and by-andsby his lost companion 
returns to him. To walk about in search of 
any onc in a crowd is well known to be the 
worst way of recovering them. Sil still and 
they will often come by. In a far more cere 
tain manner this is the case with birds and 
animals, They all come back, During a 
twelvemonth probably every creature would 
pass over a given locality: every creature 
that is not confined to certain places. ‘Lhe 
whole army of the woods and hedges marches. 
acioss a single farm in twelve months. A 
single tree—especially an old tree—is visited 
by four-fifths of the birds that ever perch in 
the course of that period. Every year too 
brings something fresh and adds new 
visitors to the list. Even the wild sea birds 
are found intand, and some that scarce seem 
able to fly at all are cast fer ashore by the 
gales. It is difficult to believe that onc 
would not see more by extending the journcy, 
but, in fact, experience proves that the longer 
a single locality is studied the more is found 
init, But you should know the places in 
winter as well as in tempting summer when 
song and shade and colour attract every one 
to the field, You should face the mire ae 
slippery path, Nature yields nothing to the 
sybarite. The meadow glows with butter- 
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“cups in spring, the hedges are green, the 
woods lovely; but these are not to be en- 
joyed in their full significance uniess you have 
traversed the same places when bare, and have 
watched the slow fulfilment of the flowers, 

‘The moist leaves that remain upon 
the mounds do not rustle, and the thrash 
inoves among them unheard. The suashine 
may bring out a rabbit, feeding along the 
slope of the mound, following the paths or 
vuns, He picks his way, he docs not like 
wet. Though out at night in the dewy grass of 
summer, in the rain-soaked grass of wintcr, 
and living all his life in tne earth, often 
damp nearly to his burrows, no time, and no 
succession of generations can make him like 
wet. He endures it, but he picks his way 
round the dead fern and the decayed leaves, 
ile sits in the bunches of tong grass, but he 
does not like the drops of ruin or dew on it 
to touch him, Water lays his fur close, and 
mats, it, instead of running off and leaving 
him sleek. As he hops a little way at a time 
on the mound he chooses his route almost 
a5 we pick ours in the mud and pools of 
February. By the shore of the ditch there 
still stand a few an, dead dock stems, with 
some dry reddish-brown secd adhering. 
Some dry brown nettle stalks remain; some 
grey and broken thistles ; some’ teazies lean- 
Ing onthe bushes. The power of winter has 
reached its wimost How and can go no farther, 
‘These bines which still hang in the bushes 
are those of the greater bindweed, and will 
be used in a month or so by many birds as 
conveniently curved to fit about their nests. 
‘The stem of wild clematis, grey and bowed, 
could scarcely look more dead. Scales of 
Lark are peeling from it, they come off at 
the touch of the fingers. The few brown 
feathers that perhaps still adhere where the 
flowers once were are stained and discoloured 


dy the beating of the rain. It is not dead: you 


i will flourish again ere long. It is the 
sturdicst of creepers, facing the ferocious 
winds of the hills, the tremendous rains that 
blow up from the sea, and bitter frost, if only 
it can get its roots into soil that suits it, In 
some places it takes the place of the hedge 
Jtoper and becomes itself the hedge. Many 
vf the trunks of the elms are swathed in 
tmiinute green vegetation which has flourished 
in the winter, as the clematis will in the 
summer. Of all, the brambles bear the wild 
works of winter best. Given only a little 
shelter, in the corner of the hedges or under 
trecs and copses they retain green leaves till 
the buds burst again. The frosts tint them 
in autumn with crimson, but not all tum 
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colour or fall. ‘The brambles are the bowers 
of the birds; in these still lealy bowers they 
do the courting of the spring, and under the 
brambles the earliest arum, and cleaver, or 
avens, push up. Round aboot them the 
first white netile flowers, not long now, and 
ihe latest in the autumn. The white netite 
sometimes blooms so soon (always according 
to locality), and again so late, that there seems 
but a brief interval between, as if it flowered 
nearly all the year round. So the betries on 
the holly if let alone often stay till summer 
is in,and new berries begin to appear shortly 
afterwards. The ivy too bears its berries far 
into the summer, Perhaps if the country 
be taken at large there is never a time when 
there is not a flower of some kind out, in 
this.or that warm southern nook. The sun 
never sets, nor do the flowers ever dic, ‘There 
is life always, even in the dry fir-cone that 
Jooks so brown and sapless. 

‘The path crosses the uplands where the 
lapwings stand on the parallel ricges of the 
ploughed field like a drilled company ; if they 
tise they wheel as one, and in the twilight 
move across the fields in bands, invisible as 
they sweep near the ground, but seen against 
the sky in rising over the trees and the hedges. 
‘There is a plantation of fir and ash on the 
slope and a narrow waggon-way enters it, 

scems to lose itself in the wood. Always 
approach this spot quictly, for whatever is 
in the wood is sure at some time or other to 
come to the open space of the track, Wood 
pigeons, pheasants, squirrels, magpies, hares, 
everything feathered or furred, down to the 
mole, is sure to seek the open way, Butter- 
flies flutter through the copse by it in sum- 
‘mer, just as you or I might use the passage 
between the trees. ‘Towards the evening t) 
partridges may run through to join their 
friends before roost time on the ground, Or 
may see a covey there now and then, 
creeping slowly with humped backs, and at 
a distance not unlike hedgehogs in their 
motions. The spot therefore should be 
approached with care ; if it is only a thrush 
out it isa pleasure to sce him at his ease 
and, as he deems, unobserved. If 2 bird 
or animal thinks itself noticed it seldom 
does much, some willecease singing imme- 
diately they are looked at. The day is 
perceptibly longer already. As the sun gocs 
down the western sky often takes a lovely 
green tint in this month, and one stays to 
Took at it, forgetting the dark and miry way 
homewards. I think the moments when 
we forget the mite of the world are the most 
Precious, 
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THE MOUNTAIN HOMES OF THE VAUDOIS. 
Br Mas, CHARLES GARNETT, 
FIRST PATER. 


“THERE are ery few habitations in Dor- | with ropes, drew it slowly along. A, broad, 
milleuse which are not liable to be swept | dumpy young man, with a round smiling face 
away, for there is not a spot in this narrow‘ and wide mouth, dressed in coarse dark blue 
comer of the valley of Freissinitres which can homespun clothes, came beaming up. “He 
be considered absolutely safe. But terrible had come for the English Mo'su. Mo'su le 
as the situation of the natives is, they owe to pastcur Brunel had sent himself, Philomel, 
> it their religious and perhaps their physical and his carriage,” pointing to the tray, “ for 
existence. If their country had been more the English Mo'su and his baggage. Where 
secure and more accessible they would have was he then?” I assured him there had 
been exterminated.” So wrote Felix Neff filly been a mistake, and that I was the ex- 
years ago, and that spot was my destination. pected visitor; but Philomel would not take 
‘Yes! to the heart of the unknown district ofthe me on trust, and evidently considered me a. 
Hautes Alpes. No guide-book and no map ' mistake, ifnot an imposition, and he doggedly 
of the province could J procure even in Paris, ' assured me “he would wait for Mo'su.” Here 
though Napoleon's splendid military road! was a difficully! but up came the Post 
runs through the Valleys,” and though | Commissionaire and vehemently assured him 
Hrenangon, one of the strongest French for- I was the only produrible Englisher, 
tresses, commands their approaches. To whereupon his smile shone out once more, 
Frenchmen it is a place of little attraction, and 1 scrambled into the little cart, across 
and no tourists visit it, though the scen which its owner had nailed a plank for 2 
equals many of the finest bits in Switzerland. seat, “Was not that very good? he had 
Yet every mile abounds in interesting records arranged it on purpose.” 
of the past, and at every turn silent witnesses After various calls for parcels, Philomel 
speak to us of noble deeds nobly done for turne*| the mule’s bead, and after going a few: 
Christ. Therefore to sec the region sanctified yants up the valley we turned off from the 
by the blood of mariyre sna emobled by their Napoleon road and yJ-2cecded across a 
lives for sixteen hundred years, the mountains rough wooden bridge over the Durance, ant 
and valleys where Neff had trod, to talk with faced a bare high mountain, scored with the 
the children of those for whom he had been marks of winter storms and bestrewn with 
content to die was a delightful prospect. { stones, across which wound a path, gradually 
The most interesting of all the Vaudois rising from the valley below until it wurned a 
valleys is that of Treissinitres, And on point about two-thirds of the way up the 
August the twelfth, as the levelling sun hill-side and was lost to sight. It looked 
Tays were making the cliffs blaze redly and dreadful, and zs somewhat dangerous, ancl 
Vathing the beautilul valley of the Du- the mule {mulelike) determined to march 
rance in exquisite sunshine, I waited in along the very outer edge, regardless of the 
the village street of La Roche, for I] was cart and poor me, 
going to be the guest of M. Brunel, the good —_ This mule road to Pallons, the first of the 
tor of the district, The Dean of Ripon, villages of “the Valley,” is a modern inven- 
for many long ycars the noble and unwearied tion; the place could only be reached for- 
friend of the Vaudois of the Hautes Alpes, merly by a very difficult way, which wound 
had told me that the pastor had procured “a up amidst rolling stones and loose rocks, and 
Jittle carriage” for his (the Dean's) use, and went by the name of “ Pas de 'Echelle.” So 
that this would be sent to convey me to difficult was this “ladder” to climb that 
Pallons, where the Presbytery, which was many a time it saved the Vaudois from their 
raised by his exertions, is built. Already, in enemies. Yet even into these solitudes, 
response to his note of introduction, 1 had where it seemed impossible for any living 
received an invitation from M. Brunel; there- creature save wild goats to exist, the Roman 
fore, as 1 waited, I looked about for the “little Catholics pursucd the faithful who had given 
carriage,” but none could I see. Presently 1 up all for Christ, and who only asked to be 
beheld a small costermonger’s tray. A poor permitted, out of sight and out of mind, to 
litle mule, wearing an enormous wooden worship in peace. In 1480 eighty persons 
saddle, to which the cart shafts were tied from the valley were burnt to death; at 
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Fmbrun, in 1483, ninety-three persons “sus- the very greatest pains to point out every 
pected of heresy,” were ordered to wear object of interest, and he and his charming 
crosses, but instead of obeying they fled to wife devoted themselves and thcir time to 
the caves which pierce the hill-sides, andlived my enjoyment in a manner I can never 
m these “holes of the rocks” for five years. forget. 
‘herefore in 1489, “knowing that those of — Pallons stands in front, as it were, of the 
Freissinitre had relapsed into infamous defile which is the gate to the Valley of 
heresy,” the monk, Francis Splireti, was Freissinitres. The cottages are built about 
sent a3 Inquisitor, thither. Bonds, imprison- on the slopes of the hills ; a plateau called 
ments, scourgings, and burnings became the Camp of Catinat @ too well known 
the order of the day. In vain these quict persecutor of the Vaudois), now covered 
peasants appealed ‘to their king. ‘There with small cornfields and orchards, is 
was no mercy fur heretics. So they fled surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, A 
back, even back to the very limits of vegeta- mass of rock looking like ancient fortifica- 
tion; “‘the barrenness of the soil, the in- tions crosses the plateau at its southern end. 
hospitality of the climate and the inacces This 1s torn asunder in the middle, and 
sibility of their villages proved their security,” | through this great rent, called the Confourun, 
Again and again, but always in vain, the or ‘roaring gulf,” rushes the torrent-river of 
Papists tried to gain a settlement in the Biasse, and falls a distance of 450 feet into 
valley, ‘They pulled down the temples; they the valley of the Durance below, One can 
hunted the pastors, who wandered from one see it disappear into a dark cavern in the 
spot to another secretly teaching and preach- rocks, and hear its sullen roar for some 
ing to the persecuted Vaudois,and when they distance. 
caught them put them todeath. Hardlymore Looking from my bedroom window in the 
than a century ago, in 1767, the parliament of > Pallons secmed indeed a lovely 
Grenoble ordered the execution of the pastor place ; the cottages dotted about embowered 
Berenger, for the offence of “preaching in m greenery on the surrounding hill-sides, corn 
the desert.” But this day the greater part of patches, the red gleam of the battlementiike 
the inhabitants of the whole valley of Freis- rocks, the distant blue vale of the Durance, 
sinitres are Protestants. Philomel, with a and behind all, even the faraway valley, the 
broad smile, nods eager assent to the mighty mountains streaked with snow. The 
tion, “Are you Protestant?” ' Yes, and his parsonage is a good and comfortable house, 
father and mother before him—both dead erected by the exertions of Dean Fremantle. 
now. See,” he cries, “M, Je Pasteur!” It is built on a rich picce of land, and the 
We have tumed the corner of the hill; rocks is remarkably productive. In it we 
overhang our heads, their mighty masses find growing well strawberries (from which 
blazing in the setting sun. Below, far below, plant the valley takes its name), magnificent 
lies the old Roman station of Rama; wetakea plums as large as ordinary peaches, a tobacco 
last glance at the smiling vale of the Durance. plant, melons, cucumbers, beans, &c. ; an 
Before us is Pallons, and here, coming to arbour covered with pumpkin blossoms, and 
meet me, arc M. and Madame Brunel, the a sunflower measuring over four yards high ; 
latter with the little Eloise in her arms, and apples and pears literally weigh down the 
Leontine, Augustine, and Rayoule walking tree branches, Beyond the garden is the 
demurely beside their mother, graveyard, and the largest room in the 
Madame Brunel has a crown offairhair,and parsonage is the chapcl—a whitewashed 
4 sweet as well as handsome face. ‘The pastor room, with teats painted in black on the 
is dreadfully thin, with dark hair already tern- walls ; over the preacher's desk the favourite 
ing grey (he laughingly calls his white hairs one, Here will I place My name ;” and for 
“ the snow of the Alps”), and an eager face. another, the old watchword, “ Be thou faith- 
‘He wears a suit of white linen and a straw ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
hat, reminding one of the saying, “An cma- of life.” A harmonium is the only extra, the 
cinted visage preaches louder than vest- benches and furniture being as plain as 
auents,” possible~and this Leontine plays nicely in 
‘Much hand-shaking and such a warm private; in the public services the school 
welcome ensue that the stranger is at miaster is organist, Plain as this chapel is, 1t 
ease immediately. Philomel jogs off with isa much more comfortable “church” than 
the cart, and we all proceed to make the cave in the mountain near by which still 





friends," And here I would say that M. bears that name, and where Neff with deep , 


Brunel took, during the whole of my stay, emotion once chanted the Te Deum. 


Sapper is served by Annie Amoux, the 
only servant, in the general living-room. 
*Many of our English clergy complain of 
poverty, but I could not help wondering how 
they would like, year afer year, to live as 
the Alpine pastors do, Meat is a rac 
luxury indeed in these parsonages. Our 
supper consisted of vegetable soup, potatocs, 
‘beans, bread, and thin wine and water. The 
simplest articles of clothing are very dear. 
For instance, the coarse holland of whi 
Madame Brmel’s dress was made, and 
which with us is worth at the most 6d. a 
yard, was 2oJ. there. She told ame very 
gently it was “difficult” to make ends meet, 
Toys are too expensive, so [little Augustine 
was nursing an old can with a doll's frock 
tied round it, “ to make belief.” 

Tt was nearly nine o'clock when supper 
was finished, and their mother was just 
taking the children off to bed, when a com+ 
motion is heard outside, a rushing of feet, 
and in sweeps a tall, fine-looking young 
man in mud-besplashed trousers, his coat 
flying open and showing his woollen shirt ; 
he ws his hat down, and seizing the 
children in turn covers them with kisses, 
then flinging himself into a chair, announces, 
“The iniends arc outside.” Away darts 
M. Brunel, All 1s excitement aud welcome. 
Madame hastens to the kitchen, and presently, 
with much talk, in come, first two boys, then 
M. Brunel ushering in two brother pastors. 
First came M. Nicot, from Guillesire, a 
broad man, with a fine face and grand head, 
in the prime of life, who impresses you 
immediately with his thoughtful; good sense. 
‘The second, M. Rémond, from Valdréme ; 
he is rather round-shouldered, with a happy, 
ordinary face, aud alpaca coat, He proves 
himself presently a charming companion, and 
is a prime favourite at the parsonage. To 
complete the circle, there are the schoolmaster 
and his wife; but they indeed come in and 
0 out of the house at all hours. 

The Protestant Committce of Lyons, of 
which Dean Fremantle is president, supphes 
all the pastors and schoolmasters in the 
Vaudois valleys (until this Society was 
formed, they were almost entirely without 
either), and permits the schoolmastcrs to 
act as curates to the pastors, For in- 





stance, in this valley there are four 
schools. ‘The first, for the united villugcs 
of Pallons and Les Ribes, has 36 


scholars ; that at Violins, rg scholars, and an 


infant schoo! with 86 pupils ; at Dormilleuse past 


there are 36 little ones. There are churches 
to be served each Sunday at Pallons, Violins, 
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and Dormilleuse, These places are about 
three hours’ distance from each other; ond 
in this climate, where, instead of a five 
hours’ journey from Pallons to Dormitlcuse, 
it frequently takes nine hours to accomplish 
the distance, it would be quite impossible 
for the pastor to visit each church every 
Sabbath. At each place there is an able and 
intelligent schoolmaster; therefore, two Sun 
days out of three the congregation is left 
partly or wholly to his care. 

‘Once more the supper table is replenished 
with the invariable vegetable soup, followed 
by an immense dish of potatoes, a great 
omelet, and another bottle of wine. It 
appears the friends have been many hous 
on the road. M, Rémond has come to 
stay till Monday morning. M. Nicot kindly 
invites me to Guillestre, and promises to show 
me many points of interest. With difficulty 1 
assure him it is impossible. Every one is 
hungry, especially the -boys, one of whom 1 
find is the son of M. Nicot, and the other a 
pupil of M. Rémond, for he pone smilingly 
to the lad and informs me he gets so little 
pay as a pastor, he could not keep his wife 
and himself only he taught a school as well, 
Tie wished he could give all his time—but it 
was not to be—to the ministry of the Word. 
We discess the state of the Vaudois, and T 
am told that “the religion” is certainly 


spreading. <n Brenancon, the fortress town 
filteen miles away, some ean ot ood, 
find there 


position frequent the Temp! 
are seventcen stations of the Society, and at 
these three pastors, two evangelists, seven 
schoolmasters, and five schoolmistreascs are 
employed. These cover “the Valleys” tram 
Chambery to Ardiche. Everywhere the 
Vaudois are pror, everywhere industrious ; 
the richer lards are ) -nsessed by the Roman 
Catholics, Bat all three 2mce, no place is 
so poor as the valley we ate «7. Pallons 
they consider moderately prosperous ; hee 
itis possible to live frugally ; but every mile 
‘one advances up the vale this becomes less 
possible, When flowers arc to be gathered 
at Pallons snow stil} lies thick at Dormilleuse. 

‘The cattle are obliged to be housed cight 
months in the year ; the poor fodder is soon 
finished, and then the wretched people, stirv- 
ing themselves, try to keep their animals 
alive by giving them the rye-bread, which, 
boiled in water, is, with the addition of a 
hetle milk, their own only food. ‘They try 
to do this, bul they fail; during the two 
winters nearly the whole of their cattle 
have died, and they are reduced to an abso- 
lute loss of their all. Nothing, the pastors told 
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me, would be such a boon as the gift of some 
mountain sheep and Scotch cattle. So 
utterly dctitnte have the Vaudois of the 
upper slley become that they would Icave 
Dormitleuse, consecrated as it is to them as 
their home and refage for hundreds of years, 
amd join nine of their families, who have 
been assisted by the Protestant Committee of 
Lyons, to settle in Algeria ; but without help 
this is impossible, for uo one will buy their 
lands. understood why next day. 

‘The Wrench government has offered a free 
grant of good land uear the sea-shore, but 
wnly gives possession to a settler who will 
«rect a house on the land, ‘This, together 
with the removal and tools, &,, necessary to 
begin with, cannot be done under a cost of 
two thousand francs, or £75, cach family. 
M. Brunel is strongly in favour of the emi- 
gration scheme, if it could only be carried out; 
he says that the nine families who have been 
assisted by the Protestant Society to go are 
doing well, that they find the land fertile, 
the climate healthy, that they have carried 
their faith with them, and if only & little 
«olony could be formed, he himself would 
either yo and take charge of it, or would 
place a schoolmaster amongst them and visit 
Iny people for two months mn each year. He 
«an sce no other hope for the people of 
Dornulleuse certainly, and perhaps also for 
those of Minsas. 

M, Nicot looks upon the case in another 
light. Le remarks that the people of the valley 
could be saved, and enabled to still live theic, 
if “an industry” were established. “They 
anced an industry,” he keeps repeating. He 
thinks a linen-mill would pay any specolator 
here, Labour is cheap, Tinen goods are 
needed and would sell well, as the cost of 
goods of all kinds is enormoualy great ; for 
exauple, unbleached cotton, which sells with 
us in Kngland at qd. or gd. a yard, is rod. in 
Brenangon, and aoie stil in the smaller 
towns, And the mill could be driven by water; 
there is 9 strong stream with a good jal] near 
Dormilleuse which does not irceze (a hike 
stteam drove all the mighty boting machinery 
used in constructing the Mont Cenis tunnel). 
‘The mills for silk and linen erected near 
‘Milan and fitted up with Engtish machinery 
ure proving a successfat speculation. In 
buch discussions as these, and in listening to 
tales of peril and winter journeyings, the time 
yassed. ‘Thoroughly tired out, at ten o'clock 
1 asked Icave to retire, 

The sun shone brilliantly next moming. 
On yoing down I found only Mf. Rémond 
and M. Nicot’s boy left M. Nicot had 


departed at six o'clock to Guillestre, and M. 
Rémond’s pupil had Leen sent on with the 
“friend,” Tcould not make out where, but 
only that they would have arrived at home be- 
tween one and two o'clock the previous night. 

Breakfast consisted of cofee and chy 
bread which we broke into it, Lappy talk 
and many little jokes went round the table, 
The funny dark squirrel who watched uz 
from his cage and the birds who twittered in 
theirs were treated to bits of sugar. Every 
one was gay, and I could not but feel how 
little is required to make people happy. 
Perhaps the sun had something to say to it, 
for, indeed, it was a charming day. We 
strolled in the orchard and through the vil- 
lage. ‘The houses are poor. On the lower 
floor of one the com was being threshed. 
‘The fiail was a heavy round piece of wood 
fastened loosely to an undressed ash-ttick, 
and some shects were suspended under the 
mised floor to catch the grains which fell 
between the boarding. 

‘Then the children were sent home, and 
armed with alpenstocks, to which the Grindel- 
wald oncs arc twigs, we set off to sec the 
Confourun, I remark upon the long irons 
which go a quarter of the way up the shafts, 
and am told, “Yes, the ice is so bad they 
must be long.” Ice is a strange word to 
hear to-day, for it is very hut, and the plateau 
which not three months ago was covered with. 
snow is smiling with fruit and harvests. We 
cross the Camp of Catinat, clamber down the 
side of the deep gulley,and watch the Biasse 
take its grand leap, and then home again to 
dinner, Soup, potatoes, beans, and a little 
tneat, evidently provided because the English 
guest was there, formed our meal. While 
we were still cating it, in without ceremony 
marched Philomel, resplendent in his Sunday 
clothes—in honour of to-morrow-~Lrown 
checked trousers and a waistcoat, which glite 
tered with glass buttoms. He ceased smiling 
for a moment as he told us his mule—his 
sole carthly possession — was very sick; he 
had biought 2 neighbour's donkey for 
madame.” Kscorted by the whole family to , 
the duor, with some difficulty mounting—the 
donkey evidently disapproving—1 set off, in 
company with the pastors, for Doriulteusc, 
We clattered out of the village over a woolen 
bridge thrown across the torrent of the Diasse, 
which fell in 2 cascade through Pallons, and 
found ourselves in the pass which is the gate- 
way to the valley of Frvissiniires. 

‘This narrow defile used to be barricaded in 
the old days, and when the invaders succeeded 
in penetrating beyond it they found the poor 
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villages deserted, and not a sign of life any- 
where, so they laid waste the fields and 
bumt the houscs, and when they had 
destroyed everything d to their ‘le 
Deums Then the Vaudois crept back to 
the rus from thew hiding plices in the 
mountun cwes They wept mn ther misery, 
but they never faltered in ther faith 

Very many times were these scenes re 
peated. in the sweet valley we we pusing 
through Our road runs by the side of the 
swift, bribt mvcr trees stand here 1nd there, 
afew corn ficids and grecn prstures are seen 
the hills beyond are certainly muked and 
scored by avalanches and winter storms but 
there 15 nothin, of the swage desolanon we 
are to see higher up M Brunel lightly steps 
along M Remonil more slowly follows, and 
it 13 with joy he beholds two peasint women, 
in the quaint white caps and thick brown 
woollen dresses of the valley, driving two mules 
along Quickly the small load of one is 
added to that of the other, and a rag putly 
filling up the wooden saddle, the pastor takes 
the place of the corn Ings He looks very 
queer viewed from behind, for two long 
shcks, from which bags hang, re still left on, 
and stand out straight from the mules sides, 
completely hiding his legs 


The women came from Dormilleuse and 


are returmng thither One 1s Henvitte 
Bandon, a bnght, lvughing young womin, 
full of fun Lhe other 1s Ann Ainouy 2 
woman bitwecn fifty and sixty wath a fincly- 
cut thin face Ihe fcatures are noble, and 
$0 15 the steadfast courage im her blue yes 
and the patrence of her high forehead, 
but a look of chetful content 1s also 
there 

Indecd, nothing struck me more than this 
eapression , it rested on every visage liom 
the mscry of their surroundings, the danger of 
their lives, the hopelessness of their future, one 
would expect to see even the bravest among 
them wear a sullen, do, ged look, but I sought 
invain for wysuch Kvevy face was contented, 
though m some patience seemed to have 
almost overmasteicd cheerfulness It was a 
gat rehef, too, aficr Switzerland—that land 
of mendicants—to be nd of beggars Lven 
at home, where the Jaw provides for the 
™muntenance of our poor, ane is more pes 
tered in an hours walk for alm», than in & 
weel in the Hautes Alpes [hough the people 
‘are poorer than our poorest, they do not 
understand the degradation of beggmg 

As we jog along the vale, M Brunel points 
out on the mountan side a narow cleft, and 
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atells me that it 1s the door to the first of the 
“Vandois hiding cives. Lhe entrance, he says, 
1g defended by a rude, strong wall, beyond 
which 1 a “grotto luge as a cathedral, 

which stretches through the hill m the direc 
tion of La Roche Lhcre Dean Fremantle,a 
few years ago, found one of the very ancient 
cups used in the communton — Passing 
through the village of Les Rubes, where ‘M 
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Je Pasteur” gets many kindly greetings, we 
proceed onward to Vichns Gradually we find 
the valley narrow, and the trees become less 
frequent Lhe hill sides are scored closely with 
the scars of avalanches A sht like opcning 
high above us1s pointed out as the entrance to 
a second cave of refuge Ihe mountains now 
mise so precipitously that a rock which became 
loose and came rolling dowa, m one of ity 








Between Violins and Dorm lewso. 


final bounds leiped clear over a farm house, 
and hes embedded im the soil a dozen yards 
beyond, Lo murk their wonderful escape, 
the inhabitants have redely carved the date, 
1877, upon its side 

Ane mule track 1 becommg very stecp, 
and my donkey, not liking ins unusual bur 
den, quietly lies down, wherefore, to give 
him a rest, T walk on At length we revch 
Viobns, and see the whitewashed church, 


with its tall tower, which Nefi’s hands helped 
to build, and are shown the silver communion 
vessels given by the Sniss Protestant Alliance 
as a token of brotheily interest I'he church 
1s of considerable size, anc very phim, just 1» 
the beloved apostle of the Hautes Alpes Iut 
it fifty years ago We enter the school house 
nextdoor The lower rooms ze vinlted with 
cement as 25 usual, the upper ones are used 
for the school M. Baudon 1s the master, 2 





14 
sensible, thoughtful 
young man, grandson 


of the M. Bardon 
who kept “a pro 
phet's chamber” for 
Neff and the su 
ceeding pistors. Ihe 
‘Baridons are the only 
tamily m the valk 
who can be called 
“well off,” besides 
which they are the 
best educated and 
cleverest persons 
there. In addition, 
they are the tallest 
M. Bandon’s biother 
mussed the conserrp 
tion, being “too tail” 
for the Ficnch army, 
though he would not 
have been passed for 
our Life Guards, 
When we leave 
Violins the way be 
<omes more rocky , 
we ae quickly ap- 
provhing = Dormil- 
Touse, the impreg- 
nrble fortress of the 
Vaudow, No woid 
ut afi? cin be 
wed to dcscribe the 
scenery After passe 
ing through the vil- 
Jage of Minsas, the country to wally appalling 
‘the mountuns nse to so vast thewzht, that 
the villagers of Mimsay never sce the sun 
fiom the begwming of November to the end 
of Apni, The sides of these mountuns ae 
either shecr precipices, o: scored ind tom 
by the patiss of the avalancixs, und the valley 
Js covered with 10chs and stares, the debris, 
these anfal visitors lew, Hue and thee 
some poor jniches of rye or ois ate mpen. 
ing, for mere ledges of five oF sa yuds 
Jong and two or thice broad, winch appoat 
Dhely to be proiccted fiom the ovethanging 
docks, are made the most of, ind cultva 
tion goes on in spots which scem unap- 
Poachable, Ehese stnps nse onc above 
another, and tenace the hill which cnds the 
vale, Yet, so constant and @csnuctve we 
the avalanches, that within the last tun vous 
moie than one-thinl of all the availible |ind 
for eithcr cultivation or pastmage Ins bein 
buned beneath an inundation of rocks and 
stones; besides thu, the torrents hase <praid 


Wat of Molt oh 
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gravel and sand over, 
the soil of the valley, 
50 that what 1emams 
1s poor and uuprofit- 
able, and the bridge 
ova the Biasse bas 
fom tres been care 
aud away by these 
floods. All these ms- 
furtunce repeat them- 
selves every winter, 
so that shoitly there 
seems every prospect 
of there beang no land 
left. 

One spot was partie 
ularly fightia) Lno 
avalanches at the 
same moment to1e 
down the opposite 
Mountain sides (ths 
was in the winter of 
1879-80), ving up a. 
channel of at least 
tucive feet deep, hke 
the bed of a tonent. 
One crme from the 
north, the other from 
the south, they met 
mm the valky, and 
threw up between 
then a mew missy 
of snow and rocks 
fifteen yrds high 
This mass of snow 
dul not mclt until the end of Apul, and 
crossing the debris left 15 & perlous matter 
The vale of Fretssnitres now ends To 
the north, south, and east high ba moun- 
tains nse, which are in winter all coved ind 
conted with ice. On the eastein end ae to 
besetn the few terraced rye pitches Aw iter 
{ull bounds down the Northern Col, while 
down the Southein one 2 still mote magni- 
ficent cascule yrceipitates stoclf into the 
Ti usse fiom the Mie du Btu It 15 called 12 
Fis, and falls shoer down ubout 100 feet, 
touches some out jutting rocks, and then 
completes the descent of butwetn 200 and 300 
fiat moi. In carly summu a cl wud of spray 
uses and hues the sides of the ravine, Stind- 
ing at us foot and guzing straght upsaids, 
one secs a fiat bit of lund, above which 1s 
voible a cottige roof, behind this four high 
mounvin peaks pierce the shy. ‘That 100f 
mks the shecalout of Dormilleuse, but how 
asthe village to be reached? ‘This wo shall tell 
vhen we resume our naitative next month. 
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MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
By Taz Ricut Rey. Taz LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
nm 
“Dy manifralation of the truth, ¢ mending ourselves to every ne conscience in the sight of God.” —2 Con iv. 2. 


Te truth of which the Apostle is speak- the uncertain future of creeds and dogmas, 
ing here, by the manifestation of which ‘Join vogether,” we are wamed, “in any 
he commends himself to the conscience of degree or measure religion and morality, and 
every man, was not, a8 we might have sup- then morality must share the fate of religion, 
posed at first, moral teuth; it was dogmatic And if religions are about to vanish away,” as 
truth. We find in the following verses that we are told they are, “and you have made 
it was “the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ ;” morality in any measure dependent upon re- 
the “light of the glory of the knowledye ligion, ill must it fare with morality in the 
of God in the face of Jesus Chiist.” ‘That future.” And accordingly thesc teachers are 
is to say, it was not the moral precepts of busy,many of them, justnow—not indecd with 
Christianity, but it was that body of Chistian any remarkable success, but with great pains 
doctrine concerning the person and ‘the and industry—inconstrocting what they speak 
life of Jesus into which the Apostles bap- of as a“ scientific basis” for morality ; finding, 
tived their converts. It was that body of that is to say, physical reasons why men 
doctrine which we recite when we repeat the should be righteous, which shall stand the 
Apostles’ Creed. Now, of this teaching, it test of scientific examination, and which shall 
is alleged, that it commended itself to the enable human morality to survive in the 
conscience of every man, ‘This is certainly fastcoming day, when human knowledge 
a very remarkable, almost a startling claim shall haye enabled men to dispense with 
‘on behalf of dogmatic truth, For it does Divine faith 

not, at first sight, appear how the faculty Now, before we accept this new basis for 
in us which judges of the right and wrong morality, before we give up the old belicf— 
of actions can have anything to do with old as humanity and wide-spread as the 
judging of the truth or falsehood of doc- human race—that there is 2 deep and, close 
trinal propositions ; still less does it secm relation between religion and morals, let 
to us clear how this relation between con- us, at least, endeavour to ascertain what that 
science and dogma can be so very close relation really is, and what it is not. Let 
and evident that the mete preaching of us clearly sce, if we can, what it is, that 
these propositions commends the preacher dogma concerning the supematural—such 
to the moral sense of bis hearers. And dogma as we find in our Creeds—can 
accordingly, the idea of there being any possibly have to do with the human con- 
real relation between doctrine concemmg science, And, sn the first place, Iet us sve 
the supcrnaiural—between religion, in shoit | clearly—and we can see clearly from the 
—and ibe human conscience, is utterly words of the Apostle—what it has not to 
discarded by a large school of thinkezs do, Supernatural teaching is not, and can- 
amongst us at this moment, Such per- not be, the external authority for moral 
sons strongly insist that, between dogma obligation. It is not true, it is perilously 
about the supernatural and the human sense untiuc, to say that our duty to be moral 
of right and wrong there can be no possibie resis upon any external command what- 
relation. “How,” they ask, “can it inthe ever. ‘To say that I am bound to be 
Icast affect our ‘obligations to our fellow honest and just in all my dealings with my 
ten in this world, to be told that it had fellow-men becuse an Almighty Being has 
a Creator? How does it affect our duty to commanded me, under certain penalties, to 
ilo unto all men as we would they should be so, is at once immoral and illogical.” It 
do unto us, to know that the Person who is immoral if we rest the obligation solely 
said that rose irom the dead and ascended upon the power of the living who has com: 
into heaven?” And we aie further assured manded us, for that is to make might th 
that not only is it absurd to insist upon any only measur@f right. 1t is illogical if we 
relation between the supernatural and the rest it upon His goodness; because that 
human conscience, but that ty do so is in can only be proved to us by the good- 
the last degree dangerous to morality. For ness of His words and actions, ancl, there- 
this, we are told, is nothing less tnan to fore, I must settle whether any particular 
link the future of human morality with word of His is good, before I can decide for 
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myself the fact of His goodness which is 
alleged as the reason why I should obey that 
word, We do not hesitate, therefore, to 
condemn, as untrue and unwise, the assertion 
that morality rests upon extemal command, 
The law written upon our hearts is superior 
to any other, however attested, and any law 
which contradicts this is self-condemned. 
‘The voice that bids me be immoral is a 
voice that I must resist, though it be a voice 
that stills the storm, or that wakes the dead. 
And this, be it observed, is exactly what St. 
Paul _is teaching us, in bis claim to have 
satisfied the conscience of his hearers, He 
docs not say to the Corinthians, “Receive 
us as Divinely-sent messengers, who have 
wrought miracles in proof of our mission, 
and therefore allow us to dictate moral 
truth to you;” he says what is the very 
opposite to this, Listen to the truths we 
have to proclaim, judge them, in the first 
instance, by that supreme moral sense which 
He who sent us has given you ; judge us by 
the conscience-within you ; if it reject these 
doctrines as immoral, Teject us, whatever be 
our claims ; if it accept them as moral, then 
Nsten to what more we have to say to you 
about our claim to give you other teachings, 
or other commands; but, first, and before all 
things, we commend ourselves to the con- 
science of every man amongst you in the sight 
of the God who has sent us to minister to 
you." Most distinctly, then, here, as else- 
where, does Christianity recognise the abso- 
Tate supremacy of the Conscience. 

Dut if this be so, if Christianity recognises 
the absolute and sole supremacy of the moral 
sense ; if the supernatural in the Christian 
system makes no claim to dictate to us moral 
truth, then, we may be asked, what is the rela- 
tion of the supernatural to the conscience? 
And now, to help us to understand this, 
Tet us observe particularly the form in 
which the supernatural appears in the Creeds, 
It is very remarkable, It appears in a form 
which is strictly historical. ‘The Apostles’ 
Creed is almost entirely a recital of alleged 
historical facts ; the facts of the supernatural— 
the Creation, the Incarnation, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit—appear in it side by side and,as itwere, 
upon the same level with certain other histori- 
cal and merely natural facts in the life and 
death of Jesus » Christ. In the same breath in 
which we say “ conceived by the Holy Ghost” 
we say “bom of the Virgin Maty;” in un- 
broken following of sentences we sy, “ cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, dead and buried,” 
and then go on to say, “ rose again the third 
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day from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty.” It is all one unbroken, 
continuous, historical narrative. It is the 
supernatural appearing within the sphere 
of the natural, and appearing as simple his- 
torical fact. It comes to us, you observe, 
in the very meaning of its own title, as news 
ood news, we have agreed to call it. 
Ie is intelligence, it is information, it is light 
that the Creed claims to give us. Light! 
Let us pause on that word, The Creed 
with its supernatural story of supernatural 
fact comes to us as light—light “of the 
knowledge of the glory of Got.” It comes 
to us from Him, of whom it is said, He is 
“the light of the world,” and the light that 
coties from Him is “the life of men." 
What light, then—and this is the question we 
have to decidc—what light does this story of 
the supernatural shed upon the human con- 
science? Undoubtedly the human con- 
scienceneeds light. We know of no faculty in 
human nature that so much depends upon. 
light from without as the human conscience. 
All know the difference between an informed 
and an ignorant conscience, and all can 
remember instances in history in which this 
supreme judge within us has made terrible 
and: pitiless mistakes because it has judged 
amiss. For conscience is not the law of our 
actions. Conscicnce is their judge, and pee 
every other judge, it decides according to 
the recognised law of the day in which it is 
acting and judging. But I am not now 
speaking of this kind of light, all important 
as itis~I am spcaking of another kind of 
light thrown upon another far deeper and far 
darker question, and that is—not as to the 
law by which the conscience is to judge—Lut 
as to the authority which the conscience has 
to judge at all. ‘The question which lies 
at the very root of all morality is—not 
whether there is any fixed law of morals nor 
what that law is—but whether there be such a 
thing 26 morality at all; not how the con- 
science shall judge, but why it claims to judge 
and what is its right to do so? ‘The ques- 
tion upon which above all others we need 
light, because it is the question which under- 
Ties the basis of morality in any form whatever, 
is this—what authority has my conscience 
to judge my actions? Such 2 right viewed 
merely in the light of natural science, is 
at least disputable. We cannot say of apy 
force in nature, except in metaphorical 
sense, that it has the right to rule any other 
force. All that we can sy as a matter 
of fact is, that it does always rule; and, 
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therefore, as I have said, in a metaphorical 
way it may be said to have a right to do so, 
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now is an anachronism and an absurdity, Be 
itso; materialism then forbids us to admit the, 


just as when we combine two chemical ele- idea of a final cause or aim in man's whole 
ments we say that we eapect that one of{nature. Then why is it that when the 
these—the stronger— will dominate the ! materialist is constructing his scientific basis 


ober, That is all. But then when we 
remember that, as a matter of fact, the con- 
science does not always rule; when we 
semember that its voice is often overraled, 
often silenced, by the clamour of the passions 
and the appetites—by what theologians call 
the lower parts, but what men of science can 
only call the stronger parts, of our nature— 
when we remember this, we can find no scicn- 
tific authority, no demonstrable basis for 
the right of the conscience to rule the man. 
But not merely is the right of consciénce 
to supreme rule and authority a thing dis- 
putable in the ght of science, but, if we are 
to read it in the light of some of the latest 
scientific utterances, it is a thing demonstra- 
bly and absurdly false, What is the last 
light shed upon our nature by the int dis- 
coveries of materialistic philosophy ? It is 
this, that we are machines pure and simple, 
that what we call will and choice are only 
sensations which accompany, but which in no 
way cause or produce, certain other sensa- 
tions and actions of our nature—mere 
secietions of the grey matter of the brain 
which accompany the automatic move- 
ments of that automatic machine which we 
call man; but of which to predicate the 
words right or wrong, to say that there is 
anything moral attaching to them, means no 
more than when we say that a watch keeps 
wrong time, or that the compass is guilty of 
aberration, Nay, it does not even Mean so 
much as this. ‘There is less scientific right, 
upon the principles of materialism, to say of 
aman that he goes wrong, than there is to 
say ofa watch that it kecps wrong time. 
For when we say that 2 watch keeps wrong 
time, we mean that it is a machine con- 
structed for the purpose of keeping right 
time ; and when we say that it ought fo keep 
that time but docs not, we mean that it fails 
to accomplish the purpose of its maker. ‘That 
is to say, we assume the doctrine of design : 
we regard a watch or a compass as intended 
to carry out the will of the maker of the 
machine. But that is the very thing which 
waterialism sternly, contemptuously, forbids 
us to say of the universe or of humanity. 
If we say that these bad a design or a 
designer, we provoke the scornful Ja of 
the modern philosopher, who tells us that this 
‘was a fit argument for the unscientific divines 
of the last century, but that to bring it forward 


of morality, he must, if he will not use lan- 
guage perfectly absurd, speak as if he believed 
there was a design in man’s nature? Must we 
go back to the old exploded idea of a final 
cause—of a maker and his purpose—before 
we can find a scientific reason for saying of 
a man that he has done wrong or that he has 
done right? Where is the scientific basis for 
morality here? Curious, certainly, in a 
scientific point of view, strangely curious it 
is, that this automatic machine should now 
and then seem to check itself and tremble at 
its own movements ; strange and curious it is 
—for it is a sentient machine—that it should, 
in some way or other, seem to inflict pain 
upon itself when those movements do not coi- 
respond with the impulses of some internal 
force ; strange it is that the grey matter of 
the brain should seercte these conscientious 
sensations, Matter for scientific inquiry, 
doubtless, this is; but matter for moral obliga- 
tion, reason for saying—in the sense in which 
men do say it, when they talk of morality— 
this is right or that is wrong, why, that is tc 
go back to the exploded science and the 
mistaken morality of the eighteenth century. 
‘The nineteenth century is more advanced 
Such is, so far, the net result of the latest at- 
tempt to find a scientific basis for morality, 
‘That result is that the conscience in man fails 
to justify itself to the sceptical understanding. 
‘The authority within us yields, hke the au- 
thority without us, to the perpetual solvent of 
the perpetual questioning of the purely scep- 
tical part of our nature, which asks why, why, 
and still why is this? And xf you will not 
allow faith to rise up against it in defence of 
the authority without, you must be consistent 
and refuse to allow to any kind of faith the 
right to rise up against it in defence of the 
authority within. And thus the sceptical under- 
standing, flushed with the success of its assault 
upon the outward bulwark of morality— 
Religion, will inevitably proceed to assail upon 
the same ground, and with the same success, 
the very inner fortress and citadel of morahty 
—the human conscience. And let no one say 
that this is merely an imaginary assault ; fet no 
one tell us that we are merely conjuring up a 
chimera of the pulpit to scare men back mto 
the moralities of religion. It is not 30. 
In all history nothing is more certain 
than this, that at those periods at which 
religion bas been most attacked assaults upon, 
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morality have inevitably appeared. It was so 
in Grecce; it was so in Rome; it is so at this 
day in England, What else is the meaning 
of all that literature of Pessimism by which 
men delight to prove not only that there 
33 no God, no soul, no hereafter, but 
also that there is no real virtue, no true 
morality, no reason why we should be moral, 
no hope of the final triumph of righteousness, 
nothing but the miscrable conflict between 
appetite and conscience, between morality 
and desire, which distracts men ndw and is 
to go on distracting them for ever and ever? 
What clseis the meaning of modern Nihilism 
which rages frantically, not only against re- 
vealed religion, but against the family, against 
marriage, against all the sanctilies and purities 
of human lifc? What else is the meaning of 
that outbreak of modern Paganism in our own: 
English literature which disgraces and defiles 
it from time to time, as it oozcs out in cynical 
Nature-worship, in the hymning and praising 
of the beast in man, insisting still that “what- 
ever is, is right”? What is the meaning of 
ail this but the successful assault of the 
sceptical understanding on the scientific basis 
of morality? What is it but the pleading of 
the sceptical part of our nature which—hold- 
ing now, as ever, its retaining fee from the pas- 
sions—makes its assault upon alt things that 
men hold dear within them, as before it made 
its assault upon all things that men held dear 
without and around them? Such contest and 
such assault must continue so long as there 
are passions and appetites in man that rage 
against whatever resists ot restrains them, 

We do not deny-—-God forbid that we should 
—that there are matcrialists among us who 
resist these assaults upon their own morality. 
We do not deny—God forbid that we should 
—that there are materialists infinitely better 
than their own unhappy belief; as, on the 
other hand, there are too many Christians 
worse and lower than their own nobler faith, 
But we do say that the materialist who does 
this is unconsciously, though happily, ber 
forming an act of faith. He is unco 

resolving to believe—in spite of all scientiic 
evidence to the contrary——that he is a moral 
‘being ; he is resolving to believe that he has 
a nobler and a better self. But he deceives 






himself when, because of this, he imagines realm 


that, despite of general scepticiam, morality 
would continue 1o survive. There are men 
here and there who might in that case still be 
moral ; but let the restraints of religion be com- 
pletely swept away, let the idea of the supet- 
natural vanish—not only from this or that cal- 
culating and prudently moral leader of human 
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thought, but from the minds of the multitudes 
who suffer from the passion, the tempta- 
tion, the trial, the sorrow of the hour— 
let these be left with only a scicntific basis 
of morality, and we should soon see the 
result. In vain would you strive to bind 
the passions and the desires, the needs and 
the sorrows of mankind, with such bonds 
of ax, as are your philosophic maxims of 
morality. The consuming fire of passion in 
hwman souls would burn these out full swiftly, 
and men would be filled with a new sense of 
licentious freedom from any consciousness of 
sin, The paradise of materialism would lie 
open before emancipated humanity. ‘The fiery 
sword of old terrors which, flaming and turn- 
ing every way, once deterred men from enter- 
ing there, would have been snatched by 
science from the hands of superstition; and 
the multitude would rush in to eat, or strive 
fo eat, of all its fruits, and would poke of 
that paradise what raging Just and unsatisfied 
desire have made of many another paradise, 
ere now—~a hell upon this earth. 

And, now that we have secn that the “scien. 
tific basis of morality” docs not help us much 
in this matter, Jet us try whether we can 
find any support for morality in the manifes- 
tation of the supernatural. What is it, 
that the light of the Creed really is? 
It is the supernatural aj pearing in the 
domain of the natural. What does it tell 
us? It tells us that this cxisting natural 
order is not all in alJ, has not been from 
everlasting, shall not be to everlasting. It 
tells us that before it, around it, beneath it, 
overruling it, embracing it, explaining and 
alone truly explaining all its phenomena, is 
another order—the supernatural, which is from. 
everlasting to everlasting ; it telis us that this 
supernatural order had a supematural origin 
—that “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Jt tells us further 
that our own place in this natural order of 
things is something more than natural— that 
it is supernatural ; that “God created man in 
His own likeness and image”; that He has 
given him that moral nature which forbids him 
to sin; that He gave him once that supreme 

over his lower nature, which, in the 
outer world, be has given him over the whole 
of material nature. It tells him that 
those impulses within him which bid him do 
Tight and sin not, are relics of an older order 
which once existed and that they testify to 
‘him that the existing order of nature is not 
all in all; that he is not the helpless victim 
of the mere mechanical action of blind me- 
chanical forces moving to and fro in some 
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-unaccountable order,which, though so orderly, truth; we do not say that it helps to 
has no design in it and had no designer ; bat terrify men into being moral by the pro- 
that he isa moral being placed in the midst of mise of heaven or the terrors of hel, A 
wegreat system of order, not a chaos but a man who does right only for the sake of 
cosmos, Divinely ruled, Divinely ordered, heaven or only through the fear of hell, can 
dominated by the supernatural will of a Holy hardly be called moral. We do not say this ; 
God, ‘‘in whom we live and move, and have butwe do allege that the supernatural throws. 
our being.” Ie tells him that the voice ofcon- light upon facts in our nature, which justify 
science within him is the voice of that God, and which alone can justify, our claim to be 
and that it testifies, at His bidding, to a moral beings. Wedo saythat—not to overrule 
nobler, higher, truer, more intelligent order or tyrannise over the conscience—but to give 
than oneeof mere soulless machinery end brute to it its full and rightful authority, the voice 
force of law. This is what the manifestation of the supernatural has been heard amongst 
of the supernatural does for us; but why are men, We do say that the manifestation of 
we to believe what it tells us? Whyare we the supernatural has been given to men to 
to believe that in listening to it we @7e listen- strengthen the ground of morality ; to widen 
ing to the voice of our Maker telling us how and deepen the basis upon which it erects 
and why we ate made? What reason have its throne ; to give it back its old supremacy ; 
we for supposing that the supematural over- to crown it with a crown which is “the 
rulegghe natural? For this reason—that the light of the glory of the knowledge of God 
supéfnatural has appeared in the midst of the in Jesus Christ.” This, we maintain, is the 
natural as a higher and overruling force ; for true office of the supernatural in helping us to 
this reason—that the voice which tells us of find a basis for morality, More, far more, 
the supernatural has stayed the courses we might have said, had space allowed it, as 
of the natural ; for this rcason—that miracle to the relation not merely of the supernatural, 
has appeared, deflecting those laws which but specially of the istian idea of the 
otherwise we might have held to be from supernatural, to human morality. We cannot 
everlasting to everlasting and to be all in nowdo more than touch just the fringe of 
all. This rift in the cloud of the natural this great subject. Let us entreat you to 
tells us whence comes the light in which we follow it out in thought for yourselves, 
live: for it shows us the sun of our system Think, for instance, how tbe Christian 
—the Godhead which has created and which doctrines of sin, of atonement, of forgiveness 
is evlightening the world. And therefore is and of sanctification, speak to the moral sense 
it that Miracle, as it gives us room to pray, of man ; think how Christianity dignifies and 
gives us also the right to stand upand, in the deepens the motives for all just dealings with 
name of the supernatural, to assert the supre- onc another, as it tells us that cach fellow-man 
macy of the conscience. There are yoices is a brother, because God is our common 
from without, which tell us that passion an Father, and that, inasmuch as life, in each one 
appetite in us are inevitable a8 the storm of us.isnot the mere span of natural existence, 
and resistless as the tides; and we answer, but an immortality, we are dealing in all our 
“No! in the name of that voice which com- actions with one who, like ourselves, derives 
manded the winds and the waves, and his descent from God, who comes from God 
straightway there was a great calm.” There is and gocs to Him, Think again of the effect 
a voice within us which whispers, “You arcbut on ethics of the great doctrine of Christian 
achemical compound of atoms coming into holiness, something far deeper, something 
visible existence at your birth, and resolving that lies fir within the precepts of mere 
itself back againatyourdeathintotheelements morality; that doctrine which bids man 
of which it is composed. What matters it be pure in his own secret and innermost 
how you live? Eat, drink, and be merry.” thought, because that thought is laid bare be- 
And we answer to it: “Not in the name of fore the eyes of an All Holy One, who can- 
‘Himjwhom the grave could not hold, who rose not endure to look upon iniquity. ‘Think of 
from the dead and ascended into heaven.” the help to morality in the doctrine of the 
‘Let me, then, finally sum up the arguments descent of the Holy Spirit of God that He 
which I have been endeavouring io state might make men holy, that He might gather 
ag regards the province of the supernatural them into one Holy Catholic Church, one 
in the matter of the human conscience — { Communion of Saints, whose one object it ix 
We do not—when we say that the super-| to “live righteously, soberly, and godly in this 
natural helps us to a basis of morality— | present evil world.” ‘Think of the glorious 
we do not allege that it dictates to us moral | promisc of the final triumph of holiness given 
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us in the example of the perfect and sinless 
life of Christ; think of the effect of all 
this upon the human conscience and upon 
homan morality, and then try to realise what 
would be the effect upon the world of the blot. 
ting aut of all this. Surely, whether Christian 
dogma be true or false, it is manifestly absurd 
to say that, if true, it does not touch the 
very basis and root of all morality, namely, 
the question whether man is, or is not, a 
moral being, whether he has, or has not, any- 
thing more than an imaginary andsuperstitious 
claim of right to judge his own actions. That 
ie the question of our own day,and of days that 
are very near at hand, We say then to those 
who scornfully reject the idea of the super- 
natural in its relation to morality, do not at 
any rate imagine it to be one of pure indi 
ference, Reject, if you will, with a smile, or 
with a snecr, our old-world dream of the super- 
natural, Tell us, if you will, that we are but 
cherishing a faint relic of ancient superstition, 
when we believe that there was once a golden 

of purity, and that there shall be again an 
abode for mankind, where nothing that de- 
fileth or hurteth can enter, But do not mock 
uswith the assurance that, when this fond belief 
‘shail have vanished away, the basis of morality 
shall stand securer than ever, Do not ask us to 
believe in your prophecy of a millennium of 
snaterialism, which cannot justify itself to the 
science to which it appeals. Let us, if it 
must be so, face together with what grim and 
desperate courage we may, the coming night 
of moral darkness, in which men shall grope 
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to and fro in search of some reason for mo- 
rality, dranken with the wine of their own 
passions, and stumbling over every stum- 
ling-block of temptation ; but do not tell tis 
that the shadows of this coming night arc 
streaks of the day-dawn. Do not deceive 
yourselves by mistaking the after-glow of the 
setting sun of Christianity in your own hearls 
for the dawn of a morning that may never 
break for you. Nevertheless, we do not 
believe that darkness to be near at hand 
for all; we do not believe that it Will ever 
wrap this world, in which Christ has lived 
and died and risen again, in endless night ; 
and we do not believe it, for this reason, 
that deep within the soul of man there lies 
the mighty evidence for Christianity of the 
conscience which, being light, craves for light, 
and bids man seek for it a8 the plant uncon- 
sciously seeks for the rays of the sun. That 
light may be quenched in individual souls. 
‘Nay, even here and there on some portion of 
the earth's surface—in some territory wherein, 
for a time, unbelief may have succeeded in 
crucifying the Son of man afresh, and putting 
Him to an open shame—above that modern 
cross there may be darkness in the heavens for 
a little space ; but, spite of this, the soul of 
man will continue to crave and seck for 
light from God; and men shall still rejoice 
and believe in “ the light of the glory of God,” 
because that light, as seen ‘in the face of 
Jesus Christ,” can never cease to * commend 
itself to the conscience of every man whom 
God has made and Christ has redeemed.” 


A DEVIL’S LYRIC. 
SHritten during the Endian Famine. 


GO sell ‘opiam far and wide : 
‘Satan be thanked ! you have pleaty at hand, 
Don’t be afraid for the national aide : 

China ia far from your Christian land, 
In °58 Jobo Bull asserted 
‘Might was a right mneontroverted. 
plously for daily bread, 
. ap ata heats for this deve, 

‘which 1 people opium 

te vial prope fed om sice, 

5 mur Indian population 
By podalag another baton, 
‘What are 4 fow lives mote or less, 

Tn a fossil race outwoin and oll— 
A few pale millions in dire distress 
op imma with a malin of tah gol? 

f00 re great eT 
Go, soll the wonls of Chinese sinners! 
When India starves is it for you 

y her trade? 


‘You're not ible of course 
For India’s hunger, China’s vice; 
Tle who would fee! the least 1emorse 
‘Must have a conscience over-alce: 
‘The opium trade in always blinked at, 
And a sin is not a sin when winked at, 
"Tis true the fields where opium grows 
fave beta tora goth wet ood, 
Bata Grmine Eogland Rao 
vain rej ‘won't do mt . 
famine ne wbolemle thing 
That can’t be cured by questioning. 


Although you forced down China's throat 
saan she had fata ref 


‘The opiam she fas 
‘Until at last she Jearned to gloat 
ope it pay be diab 
ver ¢ may haunt 
Nor iat an honest devil daunt you.” 
To tell the trath, you've been ro Kind 
“Fo every starving teint Hindoo, 
Z warn you that unless you mind 
"Til have no more to do with you: 
‘¥ei mipht the oplam trade endear you 
‘To halt the Sends that hover near you, 
A. MATERSON, 








LADY JANE. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER IV.——A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


TaAt morning, Winton went with bis heart 
beating, to Grosvenor Square. He was not 
overawed by the stately stillness of the place, the 
imposing dim vacancy of the suite of rooms through 
which he was led to the Duchess’s boudoir, He had 
a fine house himself, and everything handsome about 
him, and he did not feel that Lady Jane woald 
make any marked descent either in comfort or luxury 
F should she abandon these gilded halls for his, To, 
Ft tell the truth he thought the gilding was overdone, not 
to say a little tarnished and in questionable taste, but 
that was the fault of the time in which it was executed. He 
was so little alarmed that he could notice all this.. He had 
seen those rooms before only in the evening, when they’ 
were full of company, and looked very different from now, 
when they lay, in the freshness of the moming, all 
empty and silent, the windows open, and the sunblinds 
Naturally the was an unworthy daub, as anybody could 


down, and nobody visible, 
yh the see. Thus he stepped through one room 


lover looked, as he 


apartment jn which his lady lived, for some 

trace. of her habitual occupation. Was that 

hers, that little ‘chair by the window, the table 

with work on it, anid some books, and a single 
‘rose ina glass? He would have taken the 

‘Tose on the-chance if'that solemn personage in 
froat of him had not kept within arm's length. 

‘There was a portrait of heron the wail, but 
,it_did not, of couree, do her justice, indeed 
“ EXKM—9 


alter another, treading on air, his heart beat- 
ing, not with apprehension, but with soft 
excitement and happiness. She should have 
8 better lodging than this, rooms decorated 
expressly for her, pictures of = very different 
kind; her home should be worthy of her, if 
any mortal habitation could ever be worthy 
of such a beautiful soul In his progress 
across the ante-room and the two great draw~ 
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ingrooms, all this went through his mind. 
Ea hog Pienie i igbiving eed 
ie eel with lightoit 
wa woah Buit her best, decided that a 
Raphael—it must be a Raphael—shoutd 
hang upon the walls of the shtine in which 
‘bis saint was to be specially set: while he 
wilked on, glancing with a halfsmile of con- 
tempt at the Duke of Billingsgale, K.G., in 
his peer’s robes, on one side, and 2 Duchess- 
‘Dowager ina turban, on the other. Good 
heavens, to think of such hideous daubs sur- 
rounding Jane! But in the new home all 
should be altered. His heart had palpitated 
with anxiety yesterday before he knew how 
she would receive his suit—but to-day! 
Today he had no anxiety at all, only an 
eager desire to get the preliminaries over, 
and to see her, and make her decide when 
It was to be, There was no reason why 
they should wait. He was not a young 
‘barrister (as he might have been but for 
that uncle—bless him |—whose goodness he 
had never duly appreciated till now) wait- 
ing for an income. is 
to sign the settlements to-morrow. At the 
end of the season, just long enough to be 
clear of St. George's and make sure of a pretty, 
quiet country church *oy'yse “neariseh ‘in, time 
ent by turning: half the best workmen in 
London into it, fand devoting hit to 
briow-brac with alf his energies, to turn his 
little house at WAnton into a Jady’s bower, 
What more wae wanted? He had every- 
thing arr: in his mind before the groom 
of the ifiambers, entering on noiseless fect, 
and vith a voice like velvet, informed her 
Grae that “Mr. Winton” was about to 
‘ter. The Duchess received bim with 
nignity just terminated with stateliness. 
She had never, he thought, been #0 beautiful 
as Jane. Perhaps in the majority of cases it 
is difficult to believe that a woman of fifty 
has been as beautiful as her daughter of 
twenty-five. And it was true enough in this 
case, Bat nobody could deny that she had 
a face full of fine sense and feeling. It 
Jooked somewhat troubled as well as very 
serious to-day, Winton, however, was 
to allow that his gain would be this lad; 
Joss, and that perhaps the Duchess was not 
80 anxious to get nid of her only daughter 
ug parents genetally are understood to be. 
“Sit down, Mr, Winton,” she said. She 
‘had not risen from her own chair, but sat be- 
hind her writing table, which was laden with 
paper, and scross this barrier held out her 
fo him, and gave him a benign but 
somewhat distant smile. “I ought to apolo- 


gize,” she added after 2 moment, “ for giving 
you the trouble of coming to me,” 

“The trouble! but it is my busines. I 
should have asked to see the Duke if you 
had not so kindly given me this opportunity 
—firet. I hope I may speak to the Duke 
afterwards if I have the happiness to satisfy 
you. You may be sure I can think of no- 
thing else till this is all settled.” 

“All settled?” she said with a little shake 
of ber head, “ You are young and confident, 
‘Mr. Winton; you think things settle them- 
selves so casily as this. But I fear the pre- 
liminaries will be more lengthened than you 
suppose. Do you know, I wish very much 
es had consulted me ‘before speaking to 
jane.” 

“Why?” he asked, fixing his eyes upon 
her with an astonished gaze, Then he 
added, “I know Jady Jane is a great lady, 
‘a princess royal. She js like that, I am a 
lutte democratic myself, but I acknowl 
in her everything that is beautiful in mnk. 
She should be approached like 2 crowned 


‘He was rich, and ready head.’ 


a 
“ Not quite that pethaps,’ «aid the Duchess 


smiling. 

“@With every observance, every cxemony 
—but then,” he added, “that is aot ‘ite 
English fashion, you know, to ask others fi 
One thinks of her, herself as the only judge. 

‘The Duchess continued to shake her head. 
“That is all well with ordinary gitls, 
but Janc’s position is so exceptional. Mr. 
Winton, I hope you will not be disappointed 
or annoyed by what I tell you. Had you 
asked me I should bave said to bhi 20. 

“Nol” he repeated vaguely, looking into 
her face. He could not even realise what 
her meaning was. 

“T should have said, Don’t do it, Mr. 
Winton, for your own sake.” 

Winton rose up in the excitement of the 
moment and stood before her like a man 
petrified. “Don't do it! Do you mean- 
Pardon me if I am slow of understanding.” 

“J mean, seeing it had unfortunately come 
about that, without being able to help it, you 
had fallen in love with Jane-—~” 

“ Unfortunately 1” 

“You do nothing but repeat my words,” 
the Duchess cried in a plaintive tone. “It és, 
unfortunately—but hear me out first. If you 
had spoken to me I should have said, Try 
and get over it, Mr. Winton; don’t disturb 
her, poor girl, by telling her. Try if a little 
trip to America, or tiger-shooting, or to be a 
Times correspondent, or some other of those 
exciting things which you young mer do uow- 
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a-days, will not cure you. I should have 
said, You have not known her very long, it 
cannot have gone very deep. T tell ‘this 
to show you what my advice i have 
been had you asked me before speaking to 
Jane.” 

“ But itis of no use speculating upon what 
we sliould have done in an it case,” 
said Winton. He had awoke from his first 
bewilderment, and began to understand 
vaguely that everything was not going to be 
casy for him as he had once thought. “ You 
see Aave spoken to her," he said. “You 
frighten me horribly ; but then it is of no use 
considering what you would have done in 


o totally different case.” 
The Duchess and shook her head. 
“That ig what 1 should have thought it my 


duty to say, in view of all the pain and con- 
fasion that are sure to follow. Do you know, 
‘Mr. Winton, that her father will never listen 
to you-"never!” she said with a sudden 


‘upon his chair again and 
stared at her with an anxiows countenance. 


“I knew—I1 was told, that the Duke would hands 


not be easy to e. And quite tr 
agree with his ao I am Dot Pai 
enough for her ; but, then,” he added a 
pause, “ nobody is. If there is one man in 
the world as worthy as she is, neither the 
Duke nor any one knows where to find him ; 
and then,” he continued in tones more insinu- 
ating atill, “it would not matternow. If that 
hero were found to-morrow she would not 
have him, for—she hes chosen met I allow 
that it is the most wonderful thing in the 
world |” said the lover in a rapture which 
became him ; “but you will it is true. 
She has chosen me { 

“Te may be very true,” said the Duchess, 
shaking her head more and more, “ but the 
Duke will not pay much attention to that, 
Tam afraid it is not moral excellence he is 
thinking of. It would be hard, I allow, to 
find anybody as good as Jane, Probably if 
‘we did he would tum out to be some poor 
old missionary or quite impossible person. I 
am afraid that is not at all what her father is 
thinking of,” 

“ Then tell me what itis. Iam not Prince 
Charming—-but the Wintons have been settled 
at Winton since Queen Elizabeth's time, and 
Tam very well off. The settlements should 
‘Dbe—whatever you wish.” 

“Don't promise too much,” ssid the 
Duchess with a smile, “for no doubt you 
have ee Jawyer who will be of a 
very it opinion ; indeed, I hope you 
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have, if that is your way of doing business. 
But, alas} the Duke will not be satisfied, 
1 fear, even with that” . 

“Then what, in the name of heaven I—I 
beg you a thousand pardons, Duchess. I 
don’t know what I am saying. I have no 
title, to be sure, Is it a title that is neces- 

a 


“TJ can't tell you what is necessary,” said 
the Duchess with a tone of impatience. “The 
Duke is—well, the Duke is her father; that 
is all that is to be said. He will never listen 
to your proposal—never! That is why 1 
should have said to you, don't makeit. Leave 
her in her tranquillity, poor girl.” 

“ But—” Winton cried, He did not know 
what more to say—a protest of all his being, 
that was the only thing of which he was 
capable, 

“But—" the Duchess repeated. “Yes, 
Mr, Winton, there is always a bat. To tell 
the truth, I am not so very sorry that you did 
not ask me after all. I should have been 
obliged to tell you what I have now told you. 
But since you have taken it into your own 
I am rather glad. If her father had 
his way Jane would never be marricd at all, 
Ob, don’t be so enthusiastic ; don’t thank me 
so warmly! I have done nothing for you. 
and if don’t know parr pires do ct you 4 

verything 1” said Winton. “ With you 
to back as it is impossible that anything can 
t us, The Duke's heart will 
toelt; he will hear reason.” 

A faintly satirical smile came upon the 
mouth of the Duke's wife, who knew better 
than anybody how much was practicable in 
the way of making him hear reason. But she 
did not say anything. She let the lover talk, 
He went on bis oe Seuviction | satel to 
his generation—that ¢ mediseval pre- 
judices were fictitious, and paternal tyranny 
@ thing of the past, 

“ Cruel fathers,” said Winton, “are things 
of the Middle Ages. Iam not afraid of them 
any more than I am of the Castle Specire. 
‘The Duke will rightly think that Iam a poor 
sort of a fellow to ask his daughter from him. 
T ought to have been something very different 

, handsomer, cleverer.” 

“You are not at all amiss, Mr. Winton,” 
said the Duchess with a gracious smile. 

‘He made her a bow of acknowledgment, 
and his gratification was great, for who docs 
not like to be told that he is considered a fine 
fellow? but he went on. “All this I feel 

wite as much as his Gmce can du. The 
thing in my favour is that Jane-~” the colour 
flew over his face as he called her so, and her 
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mother, though she started slightly, acknow- 
Jedged his rights by a little bow of assent, 
somewhat solemnly made, “that Jane—” he 
went on Tepeating the sweet monosyllable, 
“does not mind my inferiority—is satisfied, 
the darling—" Here his happiness got into 
his voice as if it had been tears, and choked 
him. The Duchess bent her head again. 

“To me that is everything,” she said. 

“ How could it be otherwise?” cried the 
young man; “it és everything. 1 have no 
standing ground, of course, of my own; but 
Jane—loves me! It is far too good to be 
true, and yet it is true. The Duke will not 
like it, let us allow ; but when he sces that, 
and that she will not give up, but be faithful 
—~faithful to the end of our lives—— Dear 
Duchess, I have the greatest veneration for 
your Grace’s judgment, but in this point one 
must gobyreason. Life is not a melodrama. 
So long as the daughter 1s firm the father 
moust yield.” 

He gave forth this dogma with a little ex- 
citement, almost with a mptory tone, 
smiling a little in spite of himself at the tra- 
dition in which even this most sensible of 
duchesses believed. Perhaps 2 great lady 
of that elevated description is more liable 
than others to believe that the current of 
events and the progress of opinion have little 
‘or no effect upon the race, and that dukes and 
fathers are still what they were in thefifteenth 
century. He, this fine production of the’ 
teenth, was so certain of his opinion that he 
could not feel anything but a smiling indul- 
gence for hers. On the other side, the 
was more tolerant even than Winton. His 
certainty gave her @ faint amusement—his 
gentle disdain of her a lively sense of ridi- 
cule ; but this was softened by her sympathy 
for him, and mand and tender interest 
in the man wi Jane loved. She was a 
Uitte astonished, indeed—as what parent is 
not ?—that Jane should have loved this man 
precisely, and no other; but as the event 
called forth ail her affection for her woman- 
child, it threw also a beautifying reflection 
upon Jane’s lover. On the whole she was 
satisfied with his demeanour personally. It 
is not every man who will show his senti- 
ments in 2 way which satisfies an anxious 
mother. The Duchess, however, was 
with Winton. His look and tone when he 
apoke of her daughter satisfied her. He was 
fond enough, adoring enough, reverential 
enough to content her; and how much this 
“wi Ie said, “ we will b 

“Well, id, “ we will hope you 
be right, Mz. Winton. You know Eenipes f 





faint, he 
pine- appointnest, and dismay, 
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human nature, no doubt, better than 1 do, 
who am only about twice your age,” she 
added with a soft little laugh. “ Anyhow, I 
wish with my whole heart that you may 
prove to be right. The only thing is, that 
it will be prudent not to speak to the Duke 
now. Don’t cry out—I know I am right in 
this. In town he is never quite happy; there 
are many things that rub him the wrong way. 
He sees men advanced whom he thinks un- 
worthy of it, and others left out. And he 
thinks society is out of joint, and cannot 
quite divest himself of the ides that he, or 
rather we, were born to set it right.” All 
this the Duchess said with # little half-sigh 
between the sentences, and yet a faint sense 
of humour, which gave a light to her counte- 
nance, “But in the country things go better. 
If he is ever to be moved, as you say, by love 
and faithfulness, and such beautiful things, 
it will be in his own kingdom, where nobody 
thwarts him and he has everything his own 
way.” 

Winton’s countenance fell at cvery word. 
What! he who had come hither with the 


intention of persuading Jane to decide when 
away without 


Tt should ‘be, was he to go, 
a word—to be hung up indefinitely, to be 
no farther advanced than yesterday? His 
whole heart cried out against it, and his 
pride and alt that was in him. He grew 
i sick with anger, and dis- 
“That means,” 
he said, “complete Postponement ; that 
means endless suspense, think you want 
me to give up altogether; you want to crush 

the life out of us altogether!" 
“ Of course you will be unjust,” said the 
Duchess, “I was yared for that; and un- 
1” Yam advia ig what is best for you. 
Duke, 1 believe, is in the library, He 
is the pink of politeness ; he will see you at 
once, I feel sure, if you ask for an interview ; 
but in that case you will never darken these 
doors again. You will be shut out ftom all 
intercourse with Jane. The whole matter 
will be ended as abruptly and conclusively 
i I know my husband ; will 











young man sat and listened to these 
in mingled exesperation and dismay. 
ke of the Duke in his library, 


heart Jumped and to 
thamp against hisside. Ob, yes, it might be 
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decided fast enough. Evidently he could 
have an answer without fail or suspense on 
the spot. He sat and gazed at her blankly 
in such a dilemma as he had never known 
before. What would Jane think of him if he 
submitted? What would she say if he 
insisted, and got only failure and prohibition 
for his pains? The Duchess, it was evident, 
was not speaking lightly. She knew what 
she was talking about. She wished him well, 
too well to let him go on to his destruction, 
But, on the other hand, there was the post- 
ponement of all his hopes, a sickening pause 
and uncertainty, a blank quenching of ex- 
pectation. He could do nothing but stare at 
the Duchess while she spoke, and for some 
time after, What was he to answer her? 
How calmly these old people sit on their 
height of experience, and look down half 
smiling uporf the frets and agitation of the 
young ones! What was it to her that he— 
even that Jane, who naturally was of far 
more importance—should suffer all these 
pangs of suspense? Probably she would 
smile, and say that lie was long, and what 
did it matter for a monthor two? A month 
ortwol It would be like a century or two 
to them. Sometimes Winton resolved that 
he would not be silenced ; that he would go 
and have it out with the Duke, who, after all, 
was Jane's father, and could not wish his 
child to be unhappy. And then again, as 
she went on laying the alternative before 
him, his heart would fail him. He changed 
his mind 2 hundred times while she was 
speaking, and after she had ended still gazed 
on her, with his heart in his moath. 

“T don't wish,” he said at last, “to do 
anything rash. I will submit to anything 
rather than run any risks. But how are we 
to bear the delay? How amI to bear it? 
and it wil! be deception as well! I don’t 
see how I am to do it. Do you mean me to 
give her up all the time—go tiger-shooting, 
a you were good enough to suggest?” 

“Well,—there would be no harm in that,” 
said the Duchess, with a smile; “but I did 
not suggest it in the present circumstances, 
T sald, if youhad spoken to me first— Lask 
you to wait a month—perhaps two” (this 
addition, made as it seemed in gaint du ceur, 
with rather a pleasant sense of the exaspera- 
tion it would produce in him, called forth a 
Mmuttered exclamation, a groan from the 
victim) “or perhaps Am at the most,” the 
Duchess repeated ; whereas tiger-shooting 
would take six, at least. But, Mr Winton, I 


repeat, I force you to nothing, There is the 
|, xd the Duke is in the library. Ring 
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it, if you will, and ask him to see you; he 
will not refnse.” ike 

‘Winton rose slowly, and went towards the 
bell, But he had not the courage to take 
this extreme step. ‘I suppose I may sce 
her sometimes?” he said ; “ but it will be a 
kind of treachery.” 

“ Her mother does not object ; the case is 
an extreme one,” said the Duchess, though 
she blushed a little at her own sophistry. 
“What he does not know will not do him 
any harm.” 

“It will be deception,” said Winton, 
shaking his head, and he made another 
step towards the hell. Then he tumed back 
again. “How often may I see her? If we 
{ake your way you will not be hard upon us?” 


“ But it will be deception,” said the Duchess 
solemnly. 

“1 know that; that is what revolts me. 
Still, as you say, what he does not know will 
not do him any harm.” 

The Duchess laughed, and then she grew 
grave suddenly. ‘Mr. Winton, I feel as if 
1 were betraying my husband; but at the 
present moment my child has the first claim 
upon me, It isher happiness that is at stake. 
I will not prevent you from mecting—-you 
are both old enough to know your own minds. 
1 will do nothing to put off Jane from a 
woran’s A regi ater It is doing evil, 
perhaps, that good may come: but we must 
= it. ae Locate not kava 1 

fill take the responsibility ; and when we go 
to Billings, Lady Germatee will invite you, 
and you can try your fortune then. I will pre- 
parc the way as much as I can. I don't give 
you great hopes when all 1s done,” she said, 
shaking her head. 

“And after?” said Winton, tuming once 
more with 2 kind of desperation towards 
the bell. 

“‘Sufficient unto’ the day is the evil 
thereof,'" said the Duchess piously. 

But oh, the difference when he walked out 
crestfallen through all the big drawing-rooms ! 
Not rs word about shee was to be. Bog 
sort of arrangement, consultation, possible. 
Everything had seemed so near when he 
came,—so near that he could almost touch 
it. Now everything had been pushed far off 
into the vague. He had seen Jane indeed, 
‘but in her mother's presence, which made 
her happy enough, but him only partly 
happy. Was this how it was to be? = The 
Duchess indeed was writ at her table, 


ing no notice of them. But still it was 
vay Sidorent from what he had hoped, He 
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did not perceive the bad pictures or the over- 
piding he went away, The place looked 

dike a prison to him, and was dark and 
stifling. Lady Jane indeed accompanied him 
through the rooms. She gave him the rose 
which he had cht of stealing as he came, 
and told him all thetr engagements for a week 
in advance. “ You will be sure to go wherever 
we are going,” she said, and called him 
Reginald with a blush and a tone of sweet- 
ness that went straight to his heart, But 
nevertheless his disappointment, he thought, 
‘was almost more than he could bear. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ANTICIPATIONS OF 
LADY JANE. 

Lany Jang, it will eagjly be understood, 
did not look upon the matter ut all fiom the 
“same point of view. A girl, however much 
ahe may be in love, is seldom anxious for 2 
peremptory marriage such as—when there is 
no great sacrifice involved—auits the bolder 
sex. She loves to play with her happiness, 
bs jong the sweet time when, without any 

nt breach of other. habits, even any change 
of name, she can enjoy the added Flory of 
this crown of life. She accompanied Winton 
through the treat silent rooms, with a sense 
of perfect, quiet with the which was exactly 
im accordance with the summer morning— 
the fresh soft air in which there was no sun- 
shine, but a flood of subdued light, and in his 
which every sound had a tone of enchant- 
ment, though uot music. It suited her gentle 
‘nature to dwell in such an atmosphere of 
delicate delight, which had no fact to vul- 
garise it, but only an ecstasy of feeling. She 
was disappointed to find that be was less 
satisfied, less happy. And he would have 
been angry to see that she was so happy. 
Such arc the differences between those most 
near to each other, He kissed the rosebud 
and her hands as, with a sense of daring 
beyond words, she put it into his coat; but 
he wanted something more. Yes, he could 
have been angry with her; he felt a desire to 
say something brutal. “How can you be 
satisfied to deceive your father?” he asked. 
“It will be clandestine——" He had the 
cruelty iPr Cy ie nant moment he 
‘was horrified, an pardon, meta- 
phorically on his knees, 

* Clandestine !” she said, with a little sur- 
ptise—she made allowance for a man’s rough 
way of epeaking—ob, no; my father has 
‘never entered into all the circumstances, So 
Tong as my mother approves——” 

“Bat,” Winton cried, in his ferocity, or 
pose he refuses his consent at last, 
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Duchess thinks, will you venture to oppose 
him then, or will you send ms away?” 

* Ah, never that |” said Lady Jane, looking 
at him with her soft eyes. They were not 
brilliant eyes, but when she looked at him 
there came over them a certain liquid light, 
a melting radiance such as no words could 
describe. The light was love, and may be 
scen glorifying many an unremarkable orb, 
It made hers #0 exquisite that they dazzled 
the beholder, especially the happy beholder 
who knew this was for him Bat he was not 
satisfied even with that, 

“Suppose,” he went on, “that the Duke 
were to open that door and walk in now—as 
he has a good right to do into his own 
drawingroom—what would come of it? 
‘Would you take your hand ont of mine, and 
bid me good-bye like a stranger?” 

‘Her hand indeed slid out of Iris at the sug- 
gestion, and a little tremor ran through her 
frame ; but the next moment she raised her 
head and put her hand lightly within his arm. 
“If you think I am without courage!" she 
said—then added with 2 smile, “when it is 
necessary; Dut at 3 nt it is not necessary,” 

‘Then you not, whatever happens, 
ames me up ?—not even if the foundations of 
SRE cP tes 

says ‘No’?” he , ly furious, part 
atrial, catching at the hand which was on 


His violence gave her « little shock, and 
the savage satire of the tone in which he 
named her father distressed Lady Jane. “You 
must not speak 50," she said, with her sofl 
dignity; “the Duke is my father. But you 
do not know me if you think that anything 
will change me.” Then indeed Winton felt 
a little ashamed of himself, and began » 
realise that he did not yet ‘know all of this 
gentle creature who was going to be his wife. 
She parted with him at the door of the ante- 
room, and went back through her mother’s 
boudoir to her oun, settee an Laat 
being with the olja aimé, being alone is t! 
| red happiness at this stage. She kisser 

mother, who was busy at her writing-table, 
jn passing. The Duchess was deep in culou- 
lation, not how she should moat | her ends 
me which was impossible, but how near 

she could draw them together, so that the 

gap might t be small. It is asad and harassing 
fonines, ‘She paused only a moment to pat 
her child on ber soft cheek, and reflect 
herself how beautifying was this love which 
in youth is full of enchantment and e Biesca, 
and then returned to ber figures. When the 
ends will meet, what pleasure there is even in 
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the pain of drawing them together! but when 
no miracle will do this, when there must always 
remain a horrible chasm between! Fifty 
remained thus at work in the finance depart- 
ment, while Twenty-five went lightly away 
to think over her happiness. It must be 
allowed that Lady Jane was not quite young 
enough—she ought to have been but twenty, 
by rights ; but her maturity only added to the 
exceeding fulness of her enjoyment. There 
is something sweet in being awakened late ; 
it prolongs the morning, it keeps the “ vision 
splendid” a little longer in one’s eyes, The 
unfulfilled even has a glory of its own, which 
people who are bigoted in belief of the ordi- 
‘nary canons of romance are slow to perceive. 
‘This preserved to Lady Jane, at an age when 
girlhood is over, iis most perfect fragrance 
ind charm, 

Presently, however, the sweet eness of 
ber anticipations began to open into other 
thoughts. She had been so preserved by her 
stately up-bringing and the traditions which 
she bad ielt to centre in her, from knowledge 
of fact and the world, that she knew little 
at all about money, or the power it has to 
bridge over social differences. When she 
allowed her heart to out to Reginald 
Wirton, she did so with the most absolute 
conriction that it involved a great descent 
in rank and abandonment of luxury. She 
would have to put off the coronet from her 
hhead she believed, the Princess Royal's 
myrtle crown, She would have to leam a 
great many things, both to do and to do 
without. She had heard of Winton House, 
which was a small place: and probably she 
had heard of the house in town, But the 
latter had altogether dropped out of ber 
mind, and she knew very well that a Squire’s 
little manor would be very different from 


, and would require from its mistress would 


an existence of a kind unknown to all her 
previous experiences. She would have to 
superintend ber own household; if not to 
make her maids spin, it 
of old times, at least to direct the house- 
maids, and know how things ought to be 
done. Though her father was in reality much 
Jess tich than the man whom she had chosen 
for her hnsband, she was entirely in the dark 
‘on this point, and her mind awoke to a sense 
of » hundred requirements of which she knew 

. She had been like a star, and dwelt 


wpart. it 6 not protsne to a ly such words 
wa oes key the ninetecrth as 
much as any poet. 
bade her come down 
learo bow people walk slong the 
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ways, She addressed herself to this task 
without a grudge, with glad alacrity and 
readiness ; but she was a litle puzzled, 
must be admitted, to know how to begin. 
‘The first person to whom she addressed her- ‘ 
self (for naturally Lady Jane was shy of 
betraying her motive, or letting it be known 
that the inquiries she made were for ber own 
benefit) was her maid, who was as superior a 
young person and as much hke a waiting 
gentlewoman as it was possible to find. Lady 
jane wes aware, of course, that Arabella’s 
ily (for this was the distinguished name 
she bore) were not in the same position as 
Mr. Winton. But im that sad deficiency of 
perspective which we have already noted as 
‘one of the drawbacks of rank, she felt it pos- 
sible that Arabella's knowledge of how life 
was conducted at her end of the social circle 
would be more useful than her own to Regi- 
nald Winton’s wife. She opened the subject 
in, it must be avowed, 2 very uncompromising 
and artless way, one evening, while Arabella 
stood behind her, partially visible in the 
large mirror before which she sat, it 
out her long and abundant bain, It was very 
fine and silky, and made very little appear- 
ance when smoothly wound round the 
of her head; but when it was being brushed 
out it was hke a veil, soft and dreamy and 
illimitable, spreading out almost as far as the 
operator chose in a cloud of soft darkness— 
like twilight, too, her dusky hair.” A lady's 
maid is very much wanting in the spirit of 
her profession if she is indifferent to the fact 
that her mistress has fine hair. Generally it 
is the thing of which she is most proud. 
And Arabella held this sentiment in the 
warmest way. Her sco of chignons and 
of frizzing was indescribable. ‘‘ You should 
just see my lady’s hair when it is down," she 
say, almost crying over the fact which 
she could not ignore, that the hair of many 
other Jadies, when it was up, greatly exceeded. 
in appearance and volame the soft locks of 
Lady Jane, It was while Arabella wes em- 
ployed in this way that ber mistress, looking 
at her in the glass, said suddenly, “If you 
were, going to be married, Arabells, what 
you do to prepare for it? I want 
very auch to know.” 

My lady 1” cried the girl with a violent 
start. She let the brush fall from her hand 
with the fright it gave her, and then without 
warning she began to cry. “Indeed, 

I never could make up my mind to 
leave your ladyship—not in a huny like he 
‘me to—never! never! at least till you 

|” Arabella seid. 
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“Oh1" cried Lady Jane, tarning round, 
“then really were thinking! 1 did not 
eer that, I assure you; 1 never thought 

it, Are you really going to be married, 
Arabella?” 

“It is none of my doing,” the girl said; 
“indeed I told him I couldn't make up my 
mind to leave: but he says—you know, my 
lady, men find always a deal to say——” 

“Do they?” said Lady Jane’with a soft 
laugh of sympathy. Yes, it was true, they 
had 2 deal to say: and then sometimes 
when they were silent that said _ 
She paused upon this recollection with a soft 
wave of pleasure going over her; and then 
—perhaps not so anxious to understand 
Arabella as to follow out her own thoughts— 
“Tell me,” she said, “when you go away 
from me, Arabella—out of Billings and out 
of Grosvenor Square—into a little small 
house, how does it feel to you? Do you 
dislike it very much? Is it very wretched ? 
1 should like to know how you fee) about it. 
One day here in these large rooms—and the 
next in a tiny little place, without servants, 
without any conveniences, It is only lately 
that I have thought about this, but I want to 
know. Nobody can tell me so well as you.” 

“Oh, my lady," cried Arabella, “don't 
you know without telling? Why, it’s home! 
That makes all the difference ; though it’s a 
little place, yet it's your own.” 

ly Jane’s eyes still remained unsatisfied, 
though she said “To be sure” vaguely. “To 
be sure,” she repeated; “but then here you 
have everything done for you, and everything 
is nice. You cannot have the same at home.” 

“No, my lady; but it’s so nice and fresh 
there ; no carpets or things to catch the dust 
—except in_the parlour, but that is only for 














Sundays. The floors all so white and fresh ; 
the plates and the dishes shining ; the fire so 
cheerful, 1 can't deny,” said Arabella, her 


tone of delight sinking to one of candid 
avowal, “ that the parlour is—well, my lady, 
it is a dreadful little place; and poor mother 
is so proud of it! it is not so nice as the 
room the under-housemaids have their tea in. 
T feel just as if I were one of the inferior 
servants when I sit there. But the kitchen 
—if your ladyship took a fancy to playing at 
being poor, like the French queen did, you 
know, my lady—it would be quite nice 
ent even for you.” 

an Thould * not say ‘like the French 
jueen did,’ that is bad grammar,” said Lady 
jane softly. “I shan play st being poor, 
Arabella, but pethaps some day-— All 
this you have been saying is about your 
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home, but that was not what I asked. If 
you were going to be maried, what would 
you do? You could not keep any servants; 
you would have to do all sorts of things 
yourself, Do you think it will be a dreadful 
‘sacrifice to make?” 

Arabella gave her lady’s hair o few tugs, 
perhaps unconsciously to hide a little emo- 
tion, perhaps with 4 little gentle indignation 
‘at her mistress’s humble estimate of her pros- 

“It is not so low as you think, my 
lady,” she said. “He is a careful young 
man that has saved 2 little, and can give me 
a nice home and keep me a servant. I'l 
have no dirty work to do nor need to soil my 

He thinks, like your ladyship, that 
it will be a great sacrifice ; but what can a 
girl have better, mother says, than 2 good, 
steady husband and a nice home? and I 
think so too,” 

Lady Jane smiled with gentle sympathy. 
“And so do I, Arabella, Still that is not 
the question 1 was asking, It will be a small 
house, I suppose, and one little maid? And 
I suppose you will have many things to do, 
and to live with——” Here she paused, 
blushing for her own want of perception. 
“You are accustomed to things very much 
the same as mine,” she continued softly, 
“and it must be different. How will you put 
up with it—or shall you not mind? “Only a 
few little rooms, perhaps, to live in.” 

“Oh, my lady,” said Arabella, “a few! 
We shall have a little parlour, where I can sit 
in the afternoons, What could any one wish 
for more? Your ladyship yourself, or even 
the Duchess, though you have all the castle 
to choose from, you can’t sit in more than 
one room at a time, And it has often sur+ 
prised me, my lady, to see how, with ail those 
beautiful drawing-rooms and all their grand 
furniture, your ladyship and the Duchess will 
prefer quite a little bit of a place to sit in, 
Look at the morning-room at the castle! and 
her Grace's boudoir here is quite smali in 
comparison, I can’t see that it will make 
mae coment to Leg - 

ts! is avery just observation, Arabella," 
said Lady Jane; “1 wonder I never thought 
of it before. Nobody can sit in more than 
one room at a time, it is quite true; that is 
all one really needs, I am very much obliged 
to you for putting it so clearly.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Arabella, with a 
little courtesy of acknowledgment. She waa 

‘but not so much surprised as might 

been expected. She was fond of her 
mistress, and & great reverence for her 
in her way, but she was awére that in practi- 
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\ Like twilight, too, ber dusky baie.” 


cal matters she herself was far more likely to 


be right than Lady Jane. And then she 
proceeded on her own account to give 
‘many particulars which were very satisfactory 
to herself, and inspired her mistress with 
great interest, but threw no further li 
upon the point which occupied her mi 

@. mmiled to herself afterwards, with a 
amixture of sym and amusement, to 
think ‘that Arabella was going to be married 
éo, But in the meantime that new light as 


to the number of rooms which were indis- 
pensable, did her a great deal of good, and 
threw auch light upon the chief subject of 
her thoughts. 

Her next inquiries were addressed to a 
very different kind of counsellor, It was 


|. well for Lady Jane that she was not on 


womanly confidential terms with her sister- 
in-law, or it would have been very difficult to 
keep the secret of her love from that acute 
obseryer, zal ives, the curiosity of Susan was 
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auch awakened by some of her questions. 
She asked her, do girls in the other 


set do when they are preparing for their 

iage?” Lady Jane would not say the 
lower classes, partly lest she might offend 
Lady Hungesford, tly because of a deh- 
cate sense she that deficiency of any 
Kind should not be made a mark for those 
who suffered under it. Lady Jane’s polite- 
ness was such that blind people she 
‘would have thought it mght to assume that 
Diindness was the common rule of life, and 
to suppress in her telk any invidious distinc- 
tion of herself as a person who saw, 

“ What do they do when they are preparing 
for their marriage? Why, dear, they generally 
spend most of their time, and far too much 
= — thoughts, in buying their wedding 

” 


“That is so in all classes,” said Lady Jane; 
“but still that cannot be everything. Some 
roust be bent upon doing their best in their 
new life, ‘Those, for instance, who have not 
auch money.” 

“Y am afraid I cannot tell you,” said Susan, 
“for I never was in that predicament. My 
people, you know, were vulgar, and it was 4 
great rise in eB oe te erik course, to 


“T dome t not thnk have ever thought it 
that! id Lady Jen an 

“Haven't I T ought to have then. It 
‘was a great rise ; but my people were never 


Boor 4 good git who i ing to marrya they 
clerk, or 


t sort of thing, buys a cookery- 
bro bei I believe, and has her busband’s slip- 
Bhe find Ends cat ail the cheap shop and 

inds out cheap shops, and puts 
down her expenses every day in a book. 
‘That is all I know.” 

“I was not thinking of a clerk’s wife. I 
‘was thinking rather of a gentleman—in the 
country, for instance-—not great people, but 
boise nice, and gs—es good as ourselves, 

If gitl wanted very much to 
aot her duty, I wouder what she would do?” 

“It would depend very much upon her 
husband's requirements, I should say. If 
he wes a foxhunter, she would probably ri 
a great deal, and find out all about 
and dogs; if be was atudious, she would pay 
fi afer litle tines wad Lady Hungerond 

& little time, ly Hi 
“But at the beginning, when @ gil is not She 
ised to it, and is experiments, she 
takes up all her husband’s fads, and attempts 
sp humour him. By-and-by, of course, every- 
thing finda its and she lets bim alone 
and follows her own way.” 
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“You think, then, that it does not make 
bay difference what one does,” said Lady 
jane. 

“What one does! Yqu do not mean 
yourself, I suppose? Crown princesses are 
above all that sort of thing; they are too 
magnificent for human nature’s daily food. 
‘You will be married by proxy, no doubt, 
when the time comes, in Westminster Abbey,” 

“Which means I shall never be married at 
all,” said Lady Jane, with subdued pleasure 
and a delightful sense of her own superior 
She smiled th suck @ tender 





creature beside her, had a moment of shame 
and self-reproach. 

you are not, it will be all the worse 
id. ‘When I was 


tnptng owt tach lite you 8 oe 
- Most men to strike out 
your own line, and never lad them. That 
is why I say everything finds its evel, The 
most dreadful thing in the world is a woman 
Venting fusbaod to antiga hs 
wus! to anticipate 
wishes, The; soot ae ere the wishes 
anticipated, ey like to state them yy, 
and have the satisfaction of getting what 
want. They are strange creatures, men, 
‘The best thing is to e Out your own 
Tine, and never interfere with theirs. It is 


home, always most satisfactory in the end,” 


Lady Jane made ‘no answer to this, except 
ttle sigh, in which Lady "Hungerford, 
great astonishment, noticed an im- 
. “What is it you want to 
” she said. “Why are you asking 
questions?” But Lady Jane made 
.. She had got alittle enlightenment 
fa, but none from this woman of 
How to manage her husband 
westion which disturbed her. Ri 
more than the lady who first 
i humour her busband’s fads, and 
out her own line, In such a 
reet ead te bere too lively 
telligence of ly Jane little interest, 
She dwelt on the other with a tender sym- 
After all, it was not entirely in the 
‘of the husband that she reguded this 
new life. She wanted to put herself in tone 
with it, to understand its requirements forher~ 
seif a3 well as for him. "She tetived into her 
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own chamber and thought it out in the quiet 
which, even in London, is possible in 2 great 
house, It would not be possible, perhaps, to 
have every room cushioned and’ every noise 
stopped before it reached her, as here. Lady 
Jane imagined herself stepping down into a 
world of noise and bustle, and duties quite 
unknown to her. It would be her business to 
bring harmony out of that; not to confront 
the guillotine, as she once thonght, but 
perhaps to do something even harder, to 
overcome the petty and small, even the 
sordid perhaps, and show what her order 
was capable of, and what a thing it was to 
be a woman, A soft enthusiasm filled her for 
those unknown, humble duties. As for giving 
up, what was there to give up? Arabella’s 
philosophy gave her a shield against every 
suggestion of loss. You can’t sit in more 
than one room at a time, if you have a 
hundred to choose from. To think that a girl 
like that should find the true solution of 
the Parable without knowing anything about 
it, which the wisest shook their heads over! 
Lady Jane, with that enlightenment, did not 
féel the least fear. Next time she was out with- 
out supervision she drove to a bookseller’s, 
and bought ail the books she could find upon 
household economy, ‘How to Live on 
Three Hundred a Year,” was one of these 
volumes, With this she did not quite sym- 

thize, feeling it too fine and elaborate. 

ler instinct told her that domestic economy, 
to be beautiful, must be more spontaneous 
and not so laboured, and that some things 
were tawdry, and some sordid, in the arrapge- 
ments laid down. She thought over the 
problems in these books with great conscien- 
tiousness, She thought a French cook would 
be much the best to start with, for they were 
80 economical She thought plate would be 
the cheapest thing to use, since it never 
breaks. But with a few mistakes of this 
kind, which were inevitable, and which ex- 
perience would set right in three months, 
Lady Jane made herself out a beautiful 
programme for her behaviour as a poor 
man's wife. It gave her 2 sense of elation 
to feel that at the least she could do some- 
thing, and qualify herself for fulfilling a heroic 
destiny, She was quite unconscious of either 
downfall or humiliation. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE ART OF STRATEGY. 
Bur the Duchess's thoughts were of a 
more serious kind, and it was she 
through all had the most difficult part to 


a five or six years before, when 


who any girl, bowever_cxal 


rts 


‘Lady Jane was in the first bloom of woman- 
hood, her mother would have thought but 
little of Reginald Winton as a husband 
her child. She would have preferred, ns 
it be said, another set of strawberry leaves ; 
or even an earl with a good estate would 
have seemed to her a more suitable match. 
But as the years went on, and it became 
apparent to her that what with Lady Jane's 
own visionary stateliness, and the known folly 
of her father, it was quite possible that there 
might be no match for her daughter at all, 
her ideas were sensibly modified. 1t did not 
seem to her at all desirable that Lady Jane 
should remain Lady Jane for ever. ‘The 
‘Duchess had experienced no absolute blessed- 
ness in life, husband had given her 
infinite trouble, her son bad by no means 
realised her ideal, and her daughter had 
gone beyond it, and sometimes vexed her as 
much by very excellence as Hungerford did 
by his commonplace nature. But still she 
thought it better to be thwarted and dis- 
appointed at the head of a family, than 
to sicken of solitude and pine out of it. 
She thought the same for her daughter; 
though indeed Lady Jane's character woul 
have lent itself much betterto the maiden 
state than that of her more practical and 
active-minded mother, She had, too a still 
more stringent reason, not of an abstract 
at all, She knew that some time 
or other a crash must come. The Duke 
had never denied himself in his life, and 
he me not Ake, of his ctr ie 
to now, But as everyt to 
be paid for sooner or later, one way or 
another, she knew very well the time was 
coming when their fictitious fortunes would 
and it would be known to all the 
that their income was not enough to 
support then, and that they were burdened 
with debts which they could not pay. And 
indeed it often seemed to her that she would 
be glad when the crash came—except for Jane, 
Notwithstanding her desire that it should 
come and be done with, she was ready to 
fight with all her strength to keep it off till 
Jane should be out of its reach, And 
Winton, she felt, had stepped in in the very 
nick of time. She was under no delusion 
such as filied the mind of her daughter about 
Winton’s poverty. She knew exactly what 
his standing was, and that though he was not 
a brilliant match, he was enough for 
i, who Had no 
fortune fo speak of of her own, He was 
more satisfactory in appearance, and man- 
ness, and character, than threefourths of 
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the eligible men in Ep; gland, and in fact 
he waa himself eminently eligible, 2 man 
whom no parent (in full possession of 
“his senses) could possibly despise. The 
‘Duke was not in full possession of his senses 
‘on this point, but his wife could not see the 
justice of allowing her daughter's future to be 
spoiled by this partial insanity on the part of 
her husband, It is a fine thing for a wife to 
obey her husband, but the Duchess was 
pera a Tittle impatient of the yoke. She 
ad never gone against him, save for his good. 
She had submitted sorrowfully to the consc- 
quences of his follies when she found herself 
powerless to restrain them. But she said to 
erself almost sternly that she would not 
allow Jane to be ruined, Lethim say what he 
would, this excellent husband, this good, nice, 
well-off man should not be repulsed. If she 
could persuade the Duke to hear reason, 
so much the better; but if not— But she 
did not like domestic dissension and a breach 
of the decoruta of life more than another, and 
the thought that she might be ‘compelled to 
place herself in active opposition to her 
usband distressed her beyond measure. 

‘The Duchess laid her plans with great and 
anxious care, She invited Winton to the 
few stately gatherings which were still to be 
held in Grosvenor Square, and she threw him 
in the poet way, prompting him before- 
hand with subjects such as would please 
that arbiter of fate. It was no smail trial of 
endurance for both Winton and Lady Jane, 
but the success of the attempt so far seemed. 
great, The Duke noticed the genial com- 
moner who was so ready to interest himself 
in his Grace’s favourite subjects. He even 
asked, “ Who is this Mr. Winton ?” with an 
interest which made the Duchess’s heart beat. 
She gave a sketch of her protégé off-hand, 
laying great stress upon the antiquity of his 
lineage. ‘Ab, oh,” the Duke said in- 
differently. He was not impressed, nor did 
it roake any difference to him that this 

itleman, whose family had been settled 
Br 10 many hundred years in their manor, 
had recently had a great accession of wealth. difference. 
He asked no further questions about him, 
and yawned when the Duchess said that she 
had ‘thought of inviting him to form one of 
the usual autumn party at Billings. “Ob, 
no, I have no objections,” his Grace said; 
“there must always, 1 suppose, be a few 
nobodies to fill up the corners,” This, after 
his transitory show of interest, was like a 
cold douche to the Duchess. But she did not 
allow herself to be dismayed. She managed, 
asa great lady can always manage, to get 
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‘Winton a great number of invitations to her 
own magnificent circle, and threw him 
petually in in her husband's way. Some of her 
friends and contemporaricg more than sus- 
peed s the Duchess’s gamé? But she kept a 
\d cheerful front to them all, and never 
allowed herself'to be found out ; and not only 
had she to contrive all this, and baffle all 
beholders, but she had likewise a straggle to 
maintain even with the man whose cause 
she was upholding. He wanted, forsooth, 
to make quicker progress, He wanted to 
see more of his betrothed. He wanted to 
have it announced to all the world. He was 
more impracticable, more unreasonable than 
ever man was, although she was wearing 
herself out in efforts to help him, Lady 
Jane did not say a word, but she Jooked 
at her mother’s proceedings with a gentle 
surprise and high, silent wonder, keeping 
herself aloof from all the plottings, avoiding 
the subject altogether, It was all done for 
Jane, but Jane disapproved, and blamed her 
mother in her heart. This was the une 
kindest cut of all, Notwithstanding, the 
Duchess held by ber point there was no 
other way to do it. she gave Winton 
her invitation to Billings, he received it in 
the most uncomfortable way. He coloured 
high; he rose up and paced about the 
room, “If Iam to come as an impor tor I 
would rather not come at all,” he “if 
I may come as Jane's affianced ——" 
jow can that be, Mr. Winton, unless 
her father gives his consent?” 
To this Winton made no reply, except a 
peevish, “T cannot go op false pretences any 





You have met the Duke six times, 
without rushing dt him with a request for his 
daughter! Is that what you call false 
pretences? Jacob served for Kachel seven 


“Abt and so would I; but he had it out 
with her father first, He did nothang about 
and profess to be there only for Laban’s 
i Seecoee conversation ; that makes ail the 


7 think he could have stood that; he 
had a robust conscience,” said the Duchess, 
with a smile. And then she added, “Iam 
trying to do what I can for you. If you 
will not agree I cannot help it.” 

“T suppose I must agree. ‘There does not 
seem anything else for me to do,” he said; 
which was the most ungracious reply she 
ever had to that invitation, which was rarely 
extended to any one of so little importance, 
At Billings, lady Germaise’s principle of 
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asking people who wonld amuse her was 
never resoried to. The people who were 
asked were very noble and splendid people, 
but they were not amusing, as 2 rule. It 
was such a compliment to Winton as the 
uninitiated could not understand, But there 
were, of conrse, a great many people who 
knew.better than the Duchess herself did 
the intention with which this invitation was 
given. Lady Hungerford, for instance, 
sitting quietly with her husband after dinner, 

ing heard of it that morning, suddenly 
astonished him by bursting out into a great 
fit of laughter, As nothing had been said to 
account for this, and Lord Hungerford’s 
company of itself was not calculated to 

Juce hilarity, he was much surprised, and 
at once requested to know what she was 
laughing about. 

“Ob, it is nothing” she said. “Your 
mother is usking young Winton, the man, you 
know, who has that pretty house in Kensing- 
ton, to go to Billings, for the shooting.” 

Ts that so very funny?” said Lord 
‘Hungerford, 

.Don't you see, you thick-head,” said his 
wife, who was not, perhaps, 80 exquisite in 
her language as became her present rank, 
“‘ghe bas taken it into her head that he will 
do for Jane, and she thinks by taking him 
down to Billings that she will get your father 
to consent ?” 

“For Jane!” said Hungerford in dismay. 

“ That is your mother’s little plan. But 
what amuses me is to sec that she thinks she 
‘will get your father to consent.” 

But it did not appear that Hi 
found the same amusement in the thought. 
‘He was slow of intelligence, and took some 
time to master it, “For Jane!” he saidat 
Teast halfa-dozen times over during the 
course of the evening, and when he next 
met his mother he proceeded at once to 
investigate the matter. 

“ What is this Thear about Regy Winton?” 
he said, “Susan tells me you are thinking 
of him for Jane." 


dignation. 
“ But 1 think you know Jane well enough to 
be aware that thinking of any one for her 
sreald nat do much ” angerford 

os is what I thought,” Hi 

said, falling readily into the snare. “But it 
wouldn't be at all a bad thing,” he added, 
“if it could be brought about, He has 
Plenty of money, and nothing 
and Jane isn’t quite so young as she was, 
don’t you know.” 


against him; of 
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‘This was true enough; but that such a 
question should be discussed between her son. 
and his wife made the Duchess’s blood boil, 
“T am not so clever as Susan and you,. 
Hungerford,” she said, with fine satire. “You 
will manage your daughter's marriage, 1 don’t 
doubt, 2 thousand times better than I shall 
ever manage mine.” 

What has that to do with it?” Hungerford 
said, surprised, for he was not quick in his 
intellects. But he added, as he went away, 
“TI should think Regy Winton would bea 
very good man for Jane.” 

‘The Duchess was very angry, and declined 
altogether to take her son into her con- 
fidence. But yet she was sustained in her 
mind by this volunteered opinion, and went 
on with more boldness. ‘They were all very 

lad to get out of London, as soon as the 
ke thought it right to withdraw that 
support which he felt himself bound to give 
to the Empire and the constitution by going 
to town every year. His countenance ex- 
panded as they left that limited world in 
which a duke is almost as a common man, 
and has to submit to scea simple commoner 
considered much more important than him- 
self. He preferred the country, if for 
nothing else, on that score. There was 
space to move about in, and the whole dis- 
trict bowed down before him. He smoothed 
out even during the journey, though it was 
by railway, which is a levelling and imper- 
tinent ‘~— of travelling. The Dosis Fo 
is hels of “engaged” 
tered So But still such a thing bad 
been us that a lawless traveller, a bei 
without veneration or feeling, had seit 
upon the door-handle and attempted to 
make an entrance. Nevertheless, even with 
these drawbacks, the me sheady be 
to show the genial influence of going 
Sut of town. And to think that the wie of 
his bosom should have taken advantage of 
this in the disingenuous way she did! It was 
not absolutely on the journey, but on that 
first evening at home, when the noble pair 
took, a8 had been their habit simoe before 
any one could remember, a liftie stroll to- 
gether after dinner in theeoht.of the 
evening under the ancestral shatjend and just 
when his Grace had looked round hin with 
2 sigh of satisfaction, and announced that 
woods were better than bricks and mortar, 
which was a remark he made habitually in 
about the same spot,on about the same day 


“ That.is very true,” the Duchess said (as 
she always paid on similar occasions), “and 
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there are no trees like our own trees. I 
hope her native air,” added the crafty 
woman, “will do something for Jane.” 

th fa Jang oS ase anything the matter 
with Jane id her august papa. 

“Tfelt sure you must have observed it; 
you, are always s0 keen‘sighted where Jane 
is concerned, I have thought she looked 

le: and she has a little air of—what shall 

call it—pre-occupation.” 

“TY do not see," said the Duke, half in- 
dignantiy, “what she can have to be pre- 
oeuupied. about.” 

“She has always been so tenderly cared 
for, that is true. But we must remember 
that she is no longer a girl, and there are 
thoughts which come into one’s mind which 
it is difficult to avoid.” 

“ What thoughts? A young lady in Jane's 
position need have no thoughts that can give 
her any trouble, I hope that even in these 
revolationary times, when everything is going 
to pieces, the house of Billings is till 
sufficiently secure for that.” 

“Yes, yes; there is no doubt on that 
question, Janehas no doubt,” the Duchess 
aid, correcting herself, “But there are 
Problems, you know, which occupy the mind. 

It is a revolutionary age, as you say, and 
even young worhen are not exempt. Besides, 
if you will let me say 90, by the time a git 
has come to be five-and-twenty, she 
begins to feel, yor know—that to be only 
her father’s daughter is not quite enough for 
her-—that she wants some sort of standing of 
her own." 

“Do you mean to tell me that such 

ghts as these have ever entered the 
mind of Jane?” said the Duke severely, 
“ My love, I put great faith in you in matters 
quite within your sphere— But Jane, my 
ughter 1"%~—— 

“I hope you will allow that she is my 
Gaughter as well,” the Duchess said with the 
halflaugh, half-rage natural to a woman long 
acoustomed to deal with an impracticable 
man, She was obliged to laugh at his 
nerious contempt of her, lest she should do 


‘worse, 

‘The Duke waved his hand. “ Yes, yes,” 
he said, in the tone of a man yielding to 
an unreasonable child. 


“To be sure, in a! 
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smother fat may be supposed to understand. | 


‘The exasperation with which the Dughess 
listened to this speech may be understood ; 
but it was not the first & great many, 
and she made no revelation of her feelings, 
On the contrary, she made use of his solemn 
vanity with a craft which the exigences of 
her position had developed in her, 

“You must give me the benefit of your 
superior insight,” she said quite calmly, 
without any indication of satire in her tone, 
“Now that you have leisure to give your 
consideration to family matters, as you could 
not be expected to do in town :—tell me what 
you think, My impression is that she has 
‘begun to think of the future, I was her 
mother when I was her age. She has been 
very much admired and sought after.” 

“Naturally,” the Duke said, with a wave 
of his hand. 

“ And I have a feeling that there is a— 
preference, if ! may call it so—an inclination, 
Perhaps Sawning in her mind. To lose 

would be a terrible deprivation ; still,” 
the Duchess said, “ Ido not suppose it is sin 
your mind to prevent her from marrying.’ 

“To prevent her from—— You surely 
have the most curious way of putting things. 
There is nothing I desire more traly—~when 
a suitable match can be found.” 

“But don’t you think,” cried the Duchess, 
“that we are, perhaps, Jetting the time slip a 
little? Of course, I would naturally keep 
my child by me as long as possible, but in her 
own interests Women onthe whole are 
happierto marry, I think,” she said doubtfally. 

“Marry! of course they are happier to 
marry, Can there be any doubt upon that 
subject? A woman unmarried cannot be 
said to have any life at allt” 

“Yes, I should say there was a doubt,” 
said his wife, with again that halflaugh ; 
“and as 1 am one of them I may be allowed 
an opinion on the subject. But still, in 
Tespect to Jane, I could wish my daughter to 
marry, In her position, to remain unmaatried 
would really be to remain apart from life.” 

“It is not to be thought of for a moment; 
an old maid!” the Duke said, with a quaver 
of pain in his voice ; and he thought of that 

indentation--not a hollow, scarcely 


way, we do not dispute that. But I ami morethan a dimple, which, however, was not 


certain,” he added, “that you know better | 
than to resist the claims of race. Jane is not | he said, “ that in reg 
even mine, as ehe | one deceives one’s 


80 much your daughter, or 


a dimple, on Jane’s cheek, “The truth is,” 
to one's children 


ct 
oat, I have no feeling 


is the daughter of the race of Altamonts;| that I am myself any older than I was 
and in that capacity you may allow, my love, | twenty years ago, and therefore I do not 
Steat as are your claims to respect as her | notice the difference in her.” 


LADY JANE. 


“Hungerford ig very old,” said the 
"Duchess. “He is older in many things 
than*either you or L.” 

“Ah, Hungerford; what can you expect 
with that wife?” the Duke said with a litde 
shudder; and then he added, with inward 
alarm but outward jauntiness (so fares dukes 
can be jaunty), a8 if her opinion was an 
excellent joke, “ By the way, I suppose that 
she will have something to say on the sub- 
ject. She generally has something to say.” 

“Susan does not conceal her opinion that 
Jane's chances are all over,” said the 
“She thinks her passée, She believes, I 
understand, that a clergyman—to whom we 
could give the living of Billings—would be 
the likely thing for Jane now.” 

“Ad 1" said the Duke with rage 
and horror. His wife laughed a little, but 
there was anger below her laugh. How it 
was that Susan’s impertinent speeches always 
came to the ears of her parents-in-law it was 
difficult to know, but they did so, and they 

had the effect of warming most 
wholesomely the Duke's too noble blood. 

“Tt is very well knows how difficult you are,” 
said the Duchess, “I don’t think myself that 
the clergyman is likely to present himself; 
but if Jave ba¥ 2 preference, as I suppose, 
I should, for my part, be very unwilling to 
thwart her.” 

te jane will have no preference that is not 
justified by the merit of the object,” cried 
Jane's father, “She is too much my child 

that. She will never permit her mind to 
atray out of her own rank. Indeed, it is 

with difficulty I y" he added, with 
dignity, “the possibility that she can have 
conceived what you call a preference at all. 
To me she has always been so completely 
superior, so serene, so—" 

“ But not cold,” the Duchess said. 

“Tdon’t know what you mean by cold; 
yes, cold, certainly, in my scnse of the word, 
as every woman ought to be. I believe that 
untess I put it before her—or you as my 
representative—she is far too pure-minded 
and elevated ever to think of marriage at all.” 

“If she were ehut up in a tower,” said the 
Duchess; “but unfortunately there are s0 
many things in this world to force the idea 


upon her, and if you mally wish her to smoky Lond 


mary—' 

“ Of course I wish her to marry,” said the 
Duke almost angrily ; and then he added, “in 
her own rank in life.” 

‘The Duchess asked herself afterwarls 
whether this had been a wise way of directing 
‘her husband's attention to the subject, She 
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had meant ito be very wise, but conversa- 


tion is one of those strange things that will 
itself, However closely we ma} 
have laid down the lines of what we shi 


say, it is pretty certain to balk us and direct 
us in other ways, This had been the case on 
the present occasion? Instead of directing 
the Duke's mind to the possibility of receiving 
a suitor who should be indispensable to 
Jane’s happiness, though not of her rank, 
she had only elicited from him a repetition 
of his determination that nobody out of her 
own rank should marry Lady Jane. She 
thought with a shiver of Winton coming 
down full of hope with the intention of un- 
folding his rent-roll, and his statement of the 
settlements he was able to make, for the 
Duke's satisfaction. The Duke was one of 
the few men remaining in the nineteenth 
century who was invulnerable to money. 
Susan Hungerford was enough to give any 
onc & disgust at that manner of filling the 
household coffers. Perhaps it would have 
been beter z sa) heed iad ibad rit 

the Duke that respectful 
xdmirtion, for his opinions which he had 
already shown. She walked back to the 
castle with a sense of failure in her ming, 
For her part, she would not have beeo at alf 
disinclined towards a clergyman (had he 
been mie) who would have established her 
child in the beautiful not a quarter 
of a mile from the lodge gates, and kept her 
constantly, as it were, 2t home. But there 
was no clergyman available, and no question 
of that, Lady Jane gave her a half-timid 
glance when she went into the drawing-room 
with the fresh air of the evening about her, 
She would not inquire whether there had 
been any talk of herself between her parents; 
but she could not keep that question out 
of her eyes, All the Duchess’s reply was 
to give her » kiss, and ask whether she had 
not been out this delicious evening, “ This 
is better than town,” her Grace said. Was 
it better than town? For the first time with 
asoft sigh Lady Jane remained silent, and 
did not echo the sentiment, The country is 
swect, and the woods, and fields, and one’s 
native air, and the silence of nature—but 
there arc other things which perhaps even in 
the bucks and 





I 
ballroom, or the jaded and heated crowds at 
the end of the season, But for the first time 
in ber life she thought of these assemblies 
a 


& 
# 
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FASHIONS AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By J, MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D, 
FrAsiI0NS and Phfsiology are not linked | The heel of the human being projects out- 


together from their association, but 
Decause of their divorce. The spirit of un- 
Teason seems to inspire the inventive genius 
‘of the modern modiste, just as it inspired 
her metlixval predecessors in the days of the 
farthingales and stomachers, 

History repeats itself; and so docs 
fashion! In its ceaseless round of varia- 
tion common sense rarely gets an_oppor- 
tunity; and theu never’ for long. Fashion 
oscillates within extremes, and only now 
and then happens to cross the line of com- 
mon sense; Leing on one side, it soon 
passes to the other. Paris is responsible for 
fashions. The taste of the Trench governs 
the world! The French, if they do not love 
extremes, certainly practise them. Ja politics 
they pass from Republicanism to Caesarism ; 
from Democracy to Imperialism. So, when 
the pendulum of fashion begins to swing 
‘back from one extreme, it passes steadily on 
till it reaches te opposite extreme, Crino- 
lines came in ‘with the physical needs of a 
great personage ; now for some time skirts 
have been so strait, that it is impossible for 
the, wearer to step out properly, and as to run- 
ning—well, the less said about that the better; 
though we are passing through a phase of 
lawn tennis, When some person's bair 
thin she adopted “pads” and false hair to 
eke out her scanty locks; and, presto! 
every woman, whether she possessed abun- 
dance of hair or not, must follow suit; 
diseases and parasites of the bair notwith- 
standing, 

‘The goddess of reason was once adopted 
as their deity by the French, at time when 
such worship seemed singularly inappro” 
priate; and her sway was brief. goddess 
of unreason would seem the more permanent 
deity for the volatile race; though her worship 
is not avowed. Where is the unknown sano- 
tum from whence issue these edicts, more 


absolute than Russian ukase or Turkish beseems 


ivade? Even the most obedient devotees 
cannot, in my experience, give an answer, or 
even a clue, Yet they obey, unhesitatingly. 
The cas of Juggernaut is not more pitiless 
then is the rule of fashion, Victims fall 
under it, but their sufferings are unheeded by 
the admiring crowd of votaries. 

‘Take the most recent fashion of shoes. 


wards, or rather backwards, and gives steadi- 
to “ the sure and cértain step of man.” 
Bat fashion has decided that the heel of the 
boot or shoe shall get os near the centre of 
the instep as possible. Instead of the weight 
of the body resting upon an arch, in the 
modem fine fady it rests upon pegs with the 
toes in front, which have to prevent the body 
from toppling forward. ‘Ihen the hee! is 60 
high that the foot rests upon the peg and the 
toes; and the gait is about as elegant as if 
the lady were practising walking upon stilts, 
In order to poise the body on these two 
points, a bend forward is necessitated, which 
is regarded as the correct attitude of the 
“form divine.” It is necdless to say that 
there are few ankles which can stand this 
strain without yielding , and it ix quite com- 
mon to see young’ ladics walking along with 
their ankles twisting all ways, or perhaps 
with the sole of their shoe or boot escapin, 

from under the foot, and the side of the hec! 
in contact with the ground. With such mo- 
dern improvements on sandals (which allow 
the feet perfect freedom and play) the pre- 
sent jemoiselle, when she attempts to 
mun, is a spectacle at which the gods—well, 
not quite that, but at which her mother 
might well weep. 

‘Then, again, what has physiology to say to 
evening dress? Decency hid her head in 
shame long ago at low dresses, and has been 
silent, Physiology says such dresecs are 2 
violation of the laws of health, Let it be 
granted they do not entail much harm in the 
heated atmosphere of dini om and draw- 
ing-room, yet what of the drive backwards and 
forwards, even with the help of numberless 
rugs and wraps? What remarks have been 
made from time to time about the long tarry- 
ing in cold ante-rooms, halls, and passages at 
Royal drawing-rooms? of colds and chills and 
of unprotected lungs injured thereby? it 
us not to parade the horrors of “a 
drawing-room” here; but the fact is well 
enongh known, that many @ residence along 
the of the Mediterranean hes been 
the long outcome of such exposure. 

Whether it be that he is a less sesthetic 
creature, or that convenience presses more 
strongly upon him than upon the gentler sex, 
man certainly escapes the grave changes of 
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dressseen in the othersex. He mildly oscillates 
from the weakness of pegtops or knicker- 
boékersto continuations ofa fan-likecharacter, 
where the trousers almost conceal the boot, as 
is the apparently permanent fashion with our 
bluejackets. The lappel of the coat covers 
the tip of the Inng just where the low dress 
leaves it exposed, as if inviting disease to 
rettle there. The shirt front is exposed in a 
very liber! manner in man; but a well- 
starched linen shirt front is no bad protection 
against a rude blast, provided the exposure 
be not too prolonged. 

‘Even when there is no low dress, the 
upper portion of the chest in women is 
aften far too thinly clad. Above the corset 
there is nothing but the dressbody over 
the tender skin, Fair reader, my connec- 
tion with a hospital for diseases of the chest 
tells me somewhat about female undercloth- 
ing, or perhaps rather the want of it. In 

ivate practice, too, tunities are af- 
Rorded for observation of ‘scanty and utterly 
insufficient under-clothing worn by many 
whote means do not prevent fet indul- 
gence in proper raiment. chemise is 
often all that is worn under the c even 
in the coldest of weather. It is a perilously 


pernicious practice. If ladies would only wear change 


something approachi 
seen in gentlemen's 
‘would not require the heated rooms at 
sent rendered necessary from the insufficient 
attire now in vogue. To be sure, this admits 
of heavy over-clothing being wom when out 
of doors—cloth jackets, furs, furs trimmed 
with far, and all the paraphernalia of costly 
outer attire in which the female heart rejoices, 
But stouter under-clothing would be far, far 
better, in every way. It would admit of 
lighter outer-clothes, and be compatible with 
@ bealthy stroll, even for those who are not 
unfamiliar with a carriage. 

Then what shall be said about the corsets? 
‘What does the Ladies’ Rational Dress Asso- 
‘ciation, with Lady Heberton at its head, say 
about the advertisements in the Quees anent 
corsets? —“They reduce the size of the figure 
out causing any injurious pressure, while 

shape adds a new charm to the 
the audacity or the men- 
fement is the greater may 
ich opinions can differ ; 
ch being so great, A 
liver compressed itt the marks of the ribs 
are visible after death ; thgt is not “ injurious 
Pressure |” Neither is disWacement of some 
of the Piper fixed. organs 

suppose 
“Seu? TO 


the merino vests, &c., 










form,” 
dacity of this 
be @ matter on wi 
the magnitude of 


josiers’ windows, they of 
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driven downwards until displacement follows, 
is quite a trifle from the madistés point of 
view, perhaps; but to the physician it is a 
grave matter, often entailing ill-health for 
the reat bore ey And as to the 
“ graceful pe @ wasp-waisted lady ; 
that, to, only exists from the madi point 


view. 

Then as to the Jower litubs ; why are they 
to be merely concealed from view by flowing 
skirts? decency is honoured, but why not 
health?" Warm woollen coverings to the 
lower limbs are quite as desirable for the 
softer as for the more robust sex, 

Next as to hats or bonnets; common 
sense, as representing physiology, has never 
attempted to seriously discuss a lady's 
head-dress. It is scarcely possible to ob- 
serve the windows of a lady’s outfitter’s shop 
without weeping ; and the only thing which 
prevents laughter in front of a bounet-shop 
is the prices, A Jady may suffer from severe 
facial neuralgia on exposure to cold; but if 
the goddess of fashion decree that the bonnet 

be worn on the back of the head, she 
must suffer patiently till the reaction to poke- 
bonnets arrives ; then she will have a tempo- 
rary respite from her agony, till the next 
again leaves the facial area exposed, 
have sensitive eyes; but no shade 
dress shall protect her from the sun's 
i tays, unless broad-brimmed hats 
pen to be @ Je mode, If her skin is sensi- 
tive and given to blister, there is a legion of 
cosmetics advertised—at which make 
a serious inroad on a indy's pin-money. To 
‘beautify the skin and clear the complexion, 
it is not essential to wear a suitable head- 
dress ; the modiste settles the form of hat or 
bonnet, and if the cosmetic-vendor is bene- 
fited thereby, why, there is no great objection 
to that, Ib not the lady of fashion one of the 
fat kine, on which the lean kine can subsist? 
and the modiste plays into her fellow-trader's 
hands. 


She may 








‘What can be said also of the fashionable 
life, so craved after by meny who cannot 
enter it, so loathed by many who cannot get 
out of it? Ladies setting off at midnight to 
a ball, and dancing till daylight, with what 
stimulants, alcohohe and vinous, let the 
novelists who aspire to depict high life be 
the evidence; turning day into night, and 
aight into day, for no earthly reason except 
that such life contrasts with every other life. 
No wonder a cup of tea is requisite, the first 
thing in the morning, to rouse the jaded frame 
to sustain the effort of dressing, aided bya cold 





viscera bath, to give a fictitious sense of energy; or 
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some potent wine at lunch to the 
delicate frame. at makiorbe ie 
requires an auturnn in the country, or at 
Carlsbad—for papa’s gout”—in order toaet 
the young frames uj in, Tt may a 
life of plearure to be looked forward to in 
the grand optimism of youth ; but what is 
there in it to make it pleasant to look back 
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upon? It is ano on all physiological 
laws. It makes the life of a lady of bon ton 
more arduous than her housemsid’s, more 
‘irksome than a ballet dancer's. Yet because 
it is the life of the highest circles, those in 
the social strata beneath Sink to be 
coveted, The physiologist thinks otherwise ; 
and very decidedly so too. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
3 Sisgrephical Sindy. 


By Tae Avraon oF “Joux HauwAx, GENTLEMAN,” 


PART I. 


‘E now find the blind boy, Francis 


‘Joseph Campbell, fairly plunged into 


life as & young man, maintaining himself by 


music lessons, while he found time to con- President 


tinue his education in other branches. His 
college curriculum included mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek, The first he had great 
capacity for, the two latter were “positive 
drudgery.” 


(3 


“Nevertheless I waa dotermined (o succeed. 


sino my seat in the lass; bot I 

‘well remember the ¢ of our Professor when 
one day I quietly if the Eatin 
7 woP For two reasons— 

the second being that the translator has made the 


Besides being studious, young Campbell 
must have been an extremely practical 
He tells 2 story, funny enough, of the way he 
secretly led a revolution—not unnec: 
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called, and within a few da 
the Principal had resigné “Whether he ever 
knew the part I had had im the affair I cannot tell; 
Dut certainly I myselt hang never regretted it.” 


‘There is, there necessarily must be, a little 
touch of unconscious pride in these details. 
But it is pride, not 20 much in personal gifts, 
which are the source of most people’s vanity 
—God knows why, since it was He alone who 
gave them—as in the noble use of theee gifts, 
such as they are, whether small or great. It’ 
is to spur others on to use theirs that this 
blind man tells his most touching and heroic 


§ 


“At this time,” he proceeds, “on account of my 


Sigh Sete Sores agi Be 
work at night 
od fore til Yon Pc thea weak 


to bed, with an alaram clock set at twoam. Wher 
it sounded I sprang up, dragged my necond cvnder 
ort of bed, and as quickly se ts resumed my 
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yescue, and prevented his completing this 
moral suicide. He allowed his sister to 
carry him off to the station and then home, 
simply inquiring if * his books were packed ?” 
“Yes,” answered the wise doctor, “ packed 
where you will never find them.” | So, book- 
less, the student went off on his long holiday 
to “ rest "—"as,” he says, “ we so often hear 

le talk of resting.” But his father was 
living five miles away from the beloved 
mongitain home, in a village, where to encamp 
amide its quiet stagnation would have been 
to this ardent nature “like a sentence to 
three months’ imprisonment.” He an- 
nounced his intention of going on to the 
mountain sprii a favourite resort, where 





“So my brother, a friend, and myxelf set out on 
foot. The first carried # rifle, the second a bag of 
books for me, and I an axe, bought on purpose for 
the expedition. 1 was not very vigorous: we reached 
the springs late at night, receiving he. 
T went to bed, slept for twelve hours, 
again; v0 I determined ‘on to2 cabin, five 
miles farther, which to my uncle and was 
sometimes occu) 
on the halls, 


uch out of repair, ly 
sleep mm at might, and shelter in when it raed, 
‘Two mules it was my uncle's house. There 
‘wa went, aud my aunt promued to wo 
food on condition that we scut for or fetched 11.” 
‘What o picture of life among the moun- 
tains, the glorious, free, wild life, s0 delightful 
to the young, if only they have eyes to see! 
But this young man had none, yet he seems 
to have done quite as well without them. 


Que fist few dy t in. reconnoitring 


were 
but tteod within a few foot 
in, If 1 & stone 


‘down for ever 80 long. 


help. But my brother 
ways out hunting, and ha and the other lad took 
tuna in fetching our food, in reading to me of | 


. ‘The weather was glorious, I soon drank 
© heal af ey por, andar ale teat Be 
whole ten trees thie paits through in about « 


mnonth, 
“At Inst al? was ready, The 2; the 
ove next our but, was Bota Gough except ave 
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of equal importance with their 
mental development ; this especially because 
caperience has convinoed him that their 
average standat is many degrees 
below the average of sighted people. So 
much blindness originates in congenital and 
heredit disease, that both in those bom 
blind and in cases where some te. 
accident bas resulted in inflammation or 
other weakness of the organ, they have more 
to contend against than ordinary healthy 


‘with Subjects. Also the tender trammels in 


which the blind are mistakenly kept by their 
and against which “poor, blind 
struggled so successfully—ihe want 
tay Ue, help to beep them Sense nd 
tary li lp to sensitive an 
delicate iphyalally. 

‘On his return to Nashville the young 
man threw himself into the very thick 
of the battle, the sore battle of life in 
which so many fail miserably, even when 
blessed with all that he had not. But hig 

and energy were unconquerable. 
The Blind School to which he belonged 
was now wanting pupils. Parents were not 
alive to its advantages, and refused to send 
their children. Carpbell waa requested to 
make a short holiday tour through Tenncatec, 
and having discovered by means of the 
census how many blind children there were, 
to.speet to their parents and by every 
possible means to “compel them to come 
in.” He took 2 young friend with him and 
started peg tip owa basal in Franklin 
County, on hig own mare is come 
panion, George, riding a second horse. 
‘Their adventures are as good es a fairy tale, 


friends, 
Joseph ” 


: and, to any one who did not know the hero 


of them, would 4] 


almost incredible, 
‘But this blind man wil 


the indomitable 
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which, like faith, “can remove mountains *— 
or climb over them, I shall Jet bim tell his 
story in his own words. 


{Knowing the cenms"was very imperiect, I vsted 
all schools, called upon doctors, clergymen, and even 
blacksmnidhs-—countly-ollalwaya sancp while 
Ne ck add by (he ead ot the fet week 
had found threc blind children to vend to Nashville. 
‘With regard to the third I have some curious recol- 
lections. His name was Coreliua Foster. To get 
hiita I had (o cross the Hywassee, a mountain torreat, 
There were no bridges over it, but there was m ferry 
and a ford, the former only used when the latter was 
impamable. Ne Totody tld a of so we rode ito 
the stream and soon found ourselves plunged over 
a sheer bank into deep water. It wax my fint ex- 
perience of the kind,” T called to George to let bis 
home go as far a8 porsible, soothed Nelly and sat 
perfectly still co her back’ She neliher returned 
Ber Bich te cl ep the banks bet with eur tae 
stiact swam diagonally tH we gai it 
shore. There the ferryman ci 
explained how we had missed the ford, adding that 
he would not have crossed as we did for a thousand 
dollars. We were wet trough, but soon, dred in 
the July sun of Tennesse ay dead 
boy, arranged with his parents, took him up 


mg on Nel, rode to meet the other two D Orn 
tation, and a Placed them all in chary con- 
sluctor of —— gery as ene hates 
rn Neare  as T found a child by the 





‘out 
all 
roll of 
1¢ storm 


‘if T meant to ‘out 
‘AY that moment we heard a deep 
jin thunder—and at once 


i 
3 
Hel 
H 
i 
i 
nH 


of the waterfall, which Ih 
‘was in Nelly. ‘Wa came hack to 
We bad 10 croun "At fist 1 heshatos, 
Mos ln bat tls proved to be the Socpes 
was lost, bat to be the doe} 

Sonia mae arent 


The selfreliant blind man and his well- 
trained horse—the cour: ie cleverness 
with which he made use of bis very int 
to guide both in the darkness, so familiar to 
hiov—I think no one will read this little 
anecdote without feeling more than astonish- 
tnent-—-admiration, 


aw 


S ciaimed 
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Agnes Jones was safely caught, put behind 
him upon Nelly's back, and carried fifty 
miles to where another lite girl, Katie 
Fleming, was brought to meet him. 

A third, Lizzie Kelton, was half coaxed, 
their half kidnapped, out of the possession of a 
drunken father, and also carried upon Nelly's 
back, at frst voluntarily, then ‘ screaming 
and Kicking,” till her adventurous captor 
soothed her, wrapped her in a sheepskin, 
fastened her with straps to his waist, and she 
fell asleep. Thus burdened he rode many 
miles on the way to Knox Villa, Two more 
captures, Rebecca Smith and Nelly Ham- 
mondtree, did this benevolent buccaneer 
succeed in making. In most cases the 
mothers of the chitiren saw the advantages 
before them, and consented to their going to 
school; the fathers were more difteule to 
persuade, Still Mr. Campbell did persuade 
them all at last. 


“lettre tsk tt 
fy, weal by tain to 
Ghrough Chattenoge ta to Nashville’ 1 hed “peat 
raney voted to toe for ths tour 
shoo have been severly sd 
Butt suceeded, andthe exe aan war eee 
aly ie gil wel, Year aera when 
Keaching’in Boson, both Linco Kelton and Wolie 
He pocee sat me tokens of remembrance. Ench 
had in life, and moreover each had re 
drunken lather who tied to Tuevent her 
fpoing to school.” 


Tn 1856, Mr. Campbell resigned his con- 
nection with this s the Tennessee 


Institution for the Bie ood went north to 





spend some months at Bridgewater. 
he met Miss Bond. In August of the same 
year he married her, and within a month of 
that day all his savings were lost by the 
sudden failure of a firm to which he had 
intrusted them, Twenty pounds which he 
happened to have in his pocket was all the 
wealth that remained to him, except his in- 
domitable courage. 


«« Within forty hours J was on my way south once 
more, and had accepted the musical directorship of a 
large and Gourishing girls’ school, But I had scarcely 
entered upon my work when » om appeared in my 
path.” 

‘This was the discovery among the towns- 
men of his Abolitionist opinions. They 
argued with him, abused him, even hinted at 

“lynching” him. Finally they gave notice 
to all the parents of his pupils that the 
lessons must be stopped. It was vain to 
fight Ee against the stream. Next day 
be and his wile departed from their hore, 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


. which he did not again revisit for eighteen 


years, 
They went first to Nashville, where he 
got tem; work at the Wisconsin 


Institute for the Blind. Then he had to 
leave it and take his wife for medical help 
to Boston. “At this time,” he says, “we 
were so’ poor that my own food never 
coat me more than sixpence a day." He 
was in a strange city, his wife placed asa 
Private patient in an hospital, and himself 
seeking everywhere for work. 


“One day I resolved to visit the Perkina Institu- 
tion forthe Bind. It was four mules of T had to 
and find my way. Broadway is a long street. 
When near the sad ef tt he Invitation wes atl a 
mile off, I knew the side-walk was broad, the cross 
streets ran at right angles, So exact had been 
information, that when I felt 


Institution I was able to walk up the stone steps 

ving the bell, I asked for Mr, the Erncpel 
When be came he inquired if I was 
«No—totally 90,’ ‘But I have been you 
Peogte, Broaden, You svplded he tess anu 
Pe i ‘a Tag, 

you on oot Tight?” q replied by taking off my 
‘spectacles. He was satisfied.” 


Alter a day spent in gxamining the io 
tute, especially the musi lepartment, Dr. 
Howe asked his visitor what he thought of it. 
Mr. Campbell’s answer was wholly unsatis- 
pei Ga lusic had been a total failure in 
the 3 he did not wonder at this, and 
he explained the reasons. An experiment 
was proposed to supersede the former teacher 
and give Mr. Campbell his position at half 
rd salary. ‘This the spirited young fellow 
Tefused, 


“The Doctor urged that the public would not 
atlow him to pay a blind man so much as a sighted 
man, ‘Butt said, ‘you employ me because you 
thiok I shonld do better then a sighted man, I will 
not be sxder-peld bat if you like I will teach one 
term for nothing ;* which, having got some piivate 
pupils, I was now able to do. So it was settled that 
he experiment should be tried.” 

Tt succeeded perfectly. Mr. Campbell 
was formally established on his own terms. 
‘These included the revolutionary movements 
—the abolition of all the old worn-out pianos, 
“as it was impossible to make bricks with- 
‘out straw,” and permission to choose twenty 
boys and girls to be educated Physically and 
ly according 


a 


i 
i 


intellectually as well as mu: 
to his wishes. 


qt 


without hesitation s besutifal demonstration of the 


‘guar of the enuse. ‘Thomas,’ I said, £ 

do. Would you like to study mle?” Yem, 

sir; bot I have 20 ear; 1 bave been turned out of 

the musical department,” ‘Never mind," and T 

‘in my own sto Hle bectme any pip, aad ten 
3 oma 


Certainly, could any mortal command guc- 
cess, this imperious fighter against hard 
fortune seems to have done it. Possibly he 
comes of the old Campbell race—the High- 
land chieftains whose blood is so blue- that 
when their heir lately married a Queen’s 
daughter there were those who considered 
that the royal family waa the one honoured 
thereby ;—but I cannot tell; for this self 
dependent, acioade man eens. entirely to 
ignore his ers. and great-grand- 
fathers, It rae ignoble pride to be 
proud of one’s ancestors, but I think it is 
a nobler pride to make our descendants 


proud of us. 
‘Mr. Campbell was now fairly established 
at Boston. 





My greatest dif 


there,” he writes, ay 1 
as been in all my 
condition 


» was the low physical 
eae the Jog, phe 
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aiven rae twenty, and may cire 
2 blind 


In this it, no wonder the man worked, 
and worked well. His eleven years’ con- 
nection with the Perkins Institution was an 


‘During the winter of 1868.9 Mr, Camp- 
eil's health agein broke down, Added to 
his incessant were domestic trials of 
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the severest kind, His wife had become a 
confirmed invalid. Often he had to work all 
day, come home, sit up all night, fulfilling 
the duties of sick-nurse, Dut of these sorrows 
7 seldom speaks, nor is there any need to 

ik. Dr. Howe and the trustees urged 
tim to go to Europe for a year, promising 
to continue his salary the while. The Har- 
vard Musical Association of Boston gave a 
grand concert, and presented him with the 
proceeds, Every one scemed glad to help 
in his need a man who had helped him- 
self and many others to the utmost of his 
power, 

So in August, 1869, Mr. Campbell with 
his wife and son sailed from New York to 
Liverpuol. Though only in that town a few 
hours he contrived to visit the Institution for 
the Blind there,and noticed, with pardonable 
pride, that the amount of intelligence among 
the pupils seemed less than in America. His 
Earely) ostensibly for health, were continually 
used for purposes of study—every kind of 
study that could help on the great work of his 
ara amelioration of the condition of the 


“-T ambed at Leipzig about the middle of October, 
Be at in Seer oes ‘Moscheles, I 


various esta 


To teach music, as Mr, Campbell ex- 
plained when he chose his class of ah 
ai the Perkins Institution, is a very diffcrent 
thing from being a musical genius, composer, 
orperformer, For this part of the profession 
the exceeding thoroughness necessary in the 
education of the blind, when properly edu- 
cated, is a great advantage. At first sight 
the idea that a capacity for understanding 
the square of the hypothenuse should help a 
man in teaching music seems ridiculous ; but 
real musicians, who know what an exact 
science their art is, or ought to be made, 
will think differently. And it is noticeable 
in how many persons, as in Mr. Campbell, 
the faculty for mathematics and music, a5 
well as the love of both, is combined. Many 
admirable organists and one truly great com- 
poser, Dr. G, A. Macfarren, have proved that 
it is possible for the blind to master the 
utmost difficulties of musical science ; but 
they must do it by an amount of 
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selves and their texchers, far more than ig 
Tequired from sighted persons. 

Also, their education is much more expen- 
sive. Raised maps, raised books—everythit 
that must necessarily be acquired by the 
sense of touch only—cost money, and a 
great dealof money. Mr, Campbell travelled 
from city to city, informing himself on all 
these points ; studying all the various systems, 
so as to be able when he returned to carry 
on his work not only on satisfactory but 
economical principles. Having Jeamnt every 
where as mach as he possibly could, and 
regained a fair amouot of health with which 
to put his experience to use, he turned his 
thoughts homeward, began, as he 
supposed, his journey back to America, 

London on the 21st January, 1871, 

exactly ten years from the day on which I 
pen this line! Looking back it seems as 
‘marvellous a ten years’ work as any man 
ever accomplished. It has been, however, not 
the work which he bad purposed to do—but 
another work in another land. Thus it came 
about; by that which some call chance— 
others Providence, i 


“On the fest, day fs oar arival in a 
genes to say be was 
@ blind cre 
then never fete the os 





“Tu talking with many of them Z satisGed myself 
chaiey" bat ae boa rate nelfsasainin, sig ae 
made self-sua 
ee re 
jext mornin; my} C 
we boa not il pam ot teow te 
Indian line to extend our ticket 
His next step was to deliver one of his 
two letters of introduction. This was to 
Dr. Armitage, well known for his interest in 
the blind, and his devotion of life and fortune 
to the amelioration of their condition, For 
some months the two men gave their com- 
bined energies to the investigation of blind 
institutions, hoping to introduce new methods 
of instruction, Being unsuccessful, they 
boldly started an experimental school, taking 
for it three small houses in Paxton ‘Terrace, 
to the Low Level Station of the 
Palace—the same where I first found 





‘perseverance, and sound study, both in them-| Mr, Campbell and his little flock, 


Single-handed, 
had been, Mr. Campbell carried 

stem with soch marvellous success 
the two years' end he felt justified in 
a much larger house—The Mount—on the 
top of the hill, In the midst of all this his 
wife's 1 sufferings ended. She died in 
Angust, 1873, leaving him a son, now a fine 
young fellow, who from childhood has been 
‘to hig father everything that the poor mother 
could not be. But private sorrows should 
never hinder public work, and did not in this 
case. 


g 
tes 


Te 


t it, When he left, he tered to tio 

wae arehase of i,” trad 
From such a 

help followed, and b: 


td Mr, Campbell migrat 

is pupils to the house which formed the 
nucleus of what is now the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, Westow Street, Upper 
Norwood, 

Its history is public property, and its ad- 
vantages can be investigated by all who 
choose to visit it, A most pleasant, com- 
fortable, and picturesque building, with 
excellent class-rooms, a fine music hall, 2 

len, @ playground, and gymnasium; 2 

¢, used for swimming in summer and 
skating in winter ; workshops of several kinds, 
especially for the tuning and even making 
of pianos, All this has grown out of the 
school in Paxton Terrace, and through 

the indomitable perseverance, energy, and 
pluck of one man—the little Tennessee lad, 
who was moumed over as “poor blind 


Joseph.” 
a and I am glad to add this, since 
heroic and successful as a man’s work in the 
world may be, a lonely man—or a man who 
“carries g stone in his heart,” as the sayit 
is—must always be a rather sad picture) 
within the grounds of the col is a sepa- 
rate little house, where a very different picture 
may be seen, In the summer of 1874, Mr. 
Conptall revisiting his native land, again 
met Miss Faulkner, an American young lady, 


erous beginning other 
October in the same 


igrated with all Blanc, 
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who had bemote of two teachers at the 
beginning Panton Terrace Scho 

having joined in the work for the pure an 
of it. ‘They once more took counsel together 
upon the questions which had been the great 
interest of both their lives—went over 
various bibed: tnsttations and compared ex- 
periences. 2 pleasant sojourn, during 
which he revisited many familiar places, in- 
cluding his own home, from which be bad 
been absent so many years, Mr. Campbell 
tegumed to England and recommenced his 
‘work, But he soon found, ss be simply and 
touching]; ts it, “that he could not wo 

alone.” He once more sailed to America 
and brought back Miss Faulkner as his wife. 

Since then all has gone well with him and 
his work, in which he and his helpmate labour 
hand in hand. She still teaches as well us 
he; and self-reliant as he is, her bright, 
active, intelligent aid, as well as of that of 
his eldest son by his first marriage, is not 
unwelcome to this happy and independent 
blind man, who goes about among his sighted 
family as capable as any of them ll. 

not only of work, but enjoyment ; 
for with his son, his constant companion, he 
has done no end of travelling, in Switzerland 
especially, and has even climbed Mont 
being the firs: blind man who has 
ever accomplished that feat, How far it was 
2 wise or desirable one, opinions differ; but 
it served the one greal purpose of his life, 
the “light in darkness,” which be bas carried 
everywhere about him, passing it on like 
@ beacon fire from hill to hill, with the 
watchword, not eo much of “Help us!" as 
“ Help us to help ourselves 1” 

The extent to which he has taught his 
pupils to help themselves is incredible, 
‘except to those who witness it, Starting on 
the principle that the blind should be en- 

from the very first to do as much 
as they can for themselves, to consider them- 
selves not as aliens from ordinary life and 
education, but able to acquire, though of 
course with greater difficulty, almost every- 
thing that other children can acquire, to 
work as work and play as they play, he 
has sa in making his school not 
merely a blind school, where everything 
must be regarded with pitying reservations, 
but one where the standard of education can 
compete with any similar establishment. 

In music ‘ally, 1 lately sat and 
listened to a lesson he gave his choir—a five- 
part chorus out of “ The Woman of Samaria” 
—which they tied for the first time. He 
read it to them bar by bar, and they wrote it 
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down by the Braille system of notation, and 
then sang it “at sight,” as we say—each 
separate part, and then the whole—with 
scarce an error. Afterwards, just for my 
pleasure, he made them sing another chorus 
out of the same work, newly learnt, which 
they gave with a purity of intonation and 
accuracy of musical reading quite remark- 

Iso with evident enjoyment in this, 
the greatest gift that blind people can use for 
themselves and the world, the power of' 
making music. Watching those rows of sight- 
less faces, of all ages between ten and thirty, 
and listening to the exquisitely beautiful 
voices of some of them, the words they sang, 
which happened to be, “In Thy light shall 
‘we see light,” became less a despair than a 
hope, even in this world, 

Hope and courage are indeed the ruling 
elements in the Nortsal College. It is not a 
charity. Everybody pays, or is paid fora 
certain fixed sum, like any ordinary boarding- 
achool, Nevertheless, the history of the 
Anstitution contains many a sealed page, 
which its Principal will not allow me to 
of forlorn children rescued and ed: 
gratis, into useful independence; of young 
‘women made capable of maintaining not 
only paves but their Parents 3, of young 
men to emigrate, and carrying out a 
happy and accent lie in the colonies, as 

7 ts, — teachers, piano a aid 
pupils year by year go out into the worl 
and caro thelr honest independent bread. 
“Tn fact,” said Mr. Campbell to me, “in all 
these ten years we have only bad four 
failures, two because they came to us too old 
to learn, and two because they"—with a 
hesitating smile—“began going to the public- 
house.” 

‘This is one of Mr. Campbell’s “crotchets"— 
ag one half of the world might consider it ; the 
other half know that it is one of the strongest 
guarantees for the success of his work. He 
atlows no drink of any sort to enter the 
College. Tobacco also is forbidden. There- 
fore all smokers and wine-bibbers are kept 
safely out of that peaceful domain. 

Besides his American temperance, he 
carries out the principle of American demo- 
cracy. No class distinctions are allowed. All 
ranks play together and work together; subject 
to the same tions. But to obviate many 
difficulties that might arise from this plan, he 
‘never takes any pupil without athree-months' 
trial, and remorselessly refuses any “black 
sheep” who either morally or socially might 
corrupt the rest. * 

‘The system pursued in his large, busy, 
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happy family—still a “ farnily"—I shall not 
attempt to enter into. It is explained in 
reports, and visitors can and see it 
for themselves. “Busy,” “‘happy,"—those 
two essential adjectives—he tres to make 
them all. “If we work,” one of his pupils 
said to me, “we are all right with fir. 
Campbell, but if we don’t work——" an 
ominous pause. Yes, I could imagine the 
_ Very unpleasant to be a drone in that 
ve. 

Ie draped one ind a hive; with its “mur- 
mur of innumerable bees :”—piano-tuning, 
practising, vocal and instrumental, which 
goes on incessantly; the hum of the class- 
rooms; the chattering, shouting, and laugh. 
ing of the Playgrounds, ve shave hind 
young people are neither deaf nor dumb. 
‘Their frolics last Christmas were wonderful. 
‘There was a grand Christmas-tree, and after 
it all sighted visitors were blindfolded—*to 
make things equal,” as Mr. Campbell said, 
withasmile. “And didn’t we have fun!” 

Besides fun, he gives to his pupils the bless- 
ing of usefulness, An earnestly religious man 
himself, though mit a secaen bias, Mr, 
Cam opens his fine Music every 
re ae after church service is over, 
and admits to it by ticket all the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Cabmen, mechanics, labour- 
s, uni ieee ares 50: many: ‘connected Lee 

ce close by, come regularly 
with their wives and families to have an hour 
of sacred music, ending with the Lord's Prayer 
and avery short address on some sacred sub- 
ject—nothing prosy, nothing doctrinal, yet 
something which all can listen to, and a hyinn. 
in which all are bid to join, “singing with 
melody in their hearts to the Lord,” The 
good that this does, and may do, the numbers 
who may be kept out of the public-house of a 
Sunday night by “going to hear the blind folk 
sing,” there is no need to enlarge upon. 

Nor indeed have I space to say any more. 
‘My “ subject" has, let us hope, a long life 
before him yet ; a happy life, with his wife at 
his side and his children growing up around 
tum. I shall not break the sanctities of 
private life by describing his, except by one 
‘word more, in which was put briefly the sub- 
stance of all I have written here, and the 
purpose of all I meant to write. 

“Mrs. Campbell,” I said one day, “your 
husband must be an exceedingly clever man.” 

“ No,"sheanswered, “heis notcleverer than 
many other men, But the difference between 
him and all other people I ever knew is this 
whe makes use of hit ities!" 

If only we all did the same! 











THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Avruoz oy “Rosm Guay,” “Fox Lack o¥ Gorn," rc. 


CHAPTER X,—-BUT, OH, THE SHAME OF IT! 


‘HAT isitin our nature that renders the 
actual experience of calamity so much 
Jess fearful than the prospective view of it? 
We shudder at thought of being in a rail- 
may collision, a fire, an explosion: we could 
never recover from the shock of it, Puff !— 
the accident !—it is over!—and we know 
nothing about it, as we waken from a night- 
mare and wonder how easily it alt happened : 
a severe toothache has caused as much pain, 
Shipwreck in sight of land is suggestive of 
acute agony; but men who would have 
grown sick at thought of it have been known 
to go calmly about the work they had to do 
when the occasion has come to them, and 
do what was necessary, unconscious that 
there was any special credit in the action 
because there was nothing else for a man to 
do, 
John Armour’s ship was in sight of a fair 
Jand, and it was caught in the qui 


“Why did you tcll him that?” 

The man vg from his position of 
abject humiliation and glared angrily at the 
sad blind face of the mother. Evea he in 
his fury staggered before that most terrible 
‘of all rebukes-—Silence and Pity. 

‘I did not wish him to know it,” he cried, 
bitterly ; “there was no need that he should 
know it, He does not wish to know il. 
What he did not know could do him no 


“Til dune was never mended by the 
hidin’ o't,” was her soft answer, as she lifted 
ber hand, Printing to Armour, 

Whilst listening to Thorburn there had 
passed over his countenance kaleidoscopic 
‘expressions of puzzlement, wonder, and com- 
tmiseration, Now he stood firmly in his 
place, his features contracted as in a hard 
mould, and @ cold whiteness upon them. 
All emotional sense was suspended, the keen 
clear intellect of the man looked straight at 
the two people who made this strange revela- 
tion. There was no feeble consternation in 
his bearing; there was scarcely even a-sign 
of surprise, 

A strong nature brought suddenly into 
a position of great emergency had no thought 

petty Regrets, or reproaches; it 

‘sought the readiest and best means of meet- 

‘ing the difficulty, He hsd been long aware 
Sain 


that there was something disagreeable in 
the history of his parents, When he had 
first become conscious of this he had shrunk 
instinctively from inquiring into it; after 
wards he had resolved to seek no knowledge 
of it. Now that he was brought suddenly 
face to face with the whole pitiable story at 
@time when circumstances made it appear: 
uglier in his eyes than his wildest fears had 
ever pictured it, be stood up bravely to meet 
the thing, knowing that his own life had been 
true and honest. 

‘There had been a quick flash of sunshine 
across his mind—that was Ellie; every 
thought of her seemed to fill his brain with 
Tight. But the zh passed, and he did not 
wait to study the darkness which succeeded 
it, Here was the matter in hand ; his father 
risen from the dead, as it were, in a cloud of 
shame which must cast its shadow over him. 

What ought he todo? That was the first 
thing to decide; and the answer came 
promptly: Clear up everything at once, and 
then act as occasion demanded, but openty 
and frankly. As Grannie said, “ Ill done was 
never mended hiding it;” and some 
things which might be harmless in themselves 
became sins by the consequences of their 
“oither the pause of selfqy hich 

Use uestioning wl 
brought the fast and the present together as 
if im an electric picture revealing the events 
of years at one glance, he took Grannie gently 
by the arm and led ber to her own easy- 


“Come and sit down, Grannie; you must 
have been having a bad time, and I was such 
a selfish loon not to see that you were out of 
sorts!” ' 

“Ay, Jobunie, it has been a sair time, 
and it was hardest of a’ to thole that I could- 


na out Wi’ ess when you were sae 
glad! But I couldna do it, dreading what 
‘was comin’ ” 


you.’ 

He had no answer ready for that ; so he 
pressed ber arm rcassuringly, and turned to 
‘Thorburn, who stood more erect than usual, 
watching him. 

“ Will you not sit down——" 

He stopped. This man was his father, 
Grannie had said so! ‘ 

“tI donot know what to call you. Grannie 
tells me you are my father, but I am not able 
to give you that name at once, and you 
not wonder. Neither do I like to call you 
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Mister Armour—for I suppose that is your 
name as well as ours?” 

“Use the name you have known me by— 
that will save awkwardness, and it is mine 
now. Ihave bome it long enough in mis+ 
fortune to have a right to it.” 

“‘T dave say that will be the easiest way for 
‘us both unti} we understand each other better. 
‘At present Ido not see things clearly. Well 
Mister Thorbum” (a little huskily, as of 
there were a crumb in his throat), “will you 
sit down and let us talk over things quietly 2." 

“ Yes—we may as well have all clear now, 
and it need not take long.” 

He was about to close the window which 
Grannie had left open. 

“ Leave it open, please. Whatever we do 
or say we must have no fear of outsiders 
seeing or hearing us. Start with that notion 
fixed in your mind as firmly as it is in mine. 

‘This was said quietly, but there was a 
resolution in the tone which indicated that 
the action implied more to him than the 
simple closing of the window. 

is hand still upon the lattice, Thorburn 
Jooked backward and said impatently— 

“ T start with this notion, sir,—that I wish 
to save you as much pain as possible. And 
T wish you to get that fixed in your mind as 
firmly as it is in mine.” 

He closed the lattice. There was not 
only defiance in his tone and action, there 
was that kind of contempt which is born of 
utter indifference to consequences. ‘Then 
there came a change; the look of reckless 
fierceness, which had gleamed upon his face 
from the moment that his identity was 
declared, melted into one of piteous regret. 

“T am so low that nothing can hurt me: 
but if you would only let me, I will do my 
Dest to save you any bother on my account, 
And I can do it—if you will only let me! I 
did not come ere expecting affection from 
you~from any of you, . «. « know that 
you cannot me father... . . You owe 
‘me no affection, and respect of any kind is 
out of the question. 1 can't hope that you 
will understand why I came here—I scarcely 
understand myself.” 

He put his fingers to his brow and drew 
them across it as if winding some threads 
together, his eyes fixed steadily on his son's 





“Iwasill. The old times came back to 
me. I had a droll sort of craving to sce 
mother and a curiosity to know what-had 
become of you. I suppose that was what 
‘brought me back—it was no desire to share 
' your luck. Ibad no intention of ever letting 


” I might go on working beside 
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you know that I lived. My mother knew 
‘me and would have had me tell you that F 
was here.” 

“ And Grannie was right.” 

“Y say no: there was no need that your life 
should be crossed by the pain of knowing 
me until you had some memory of me that 
would enable you to feel I was not all bad.”” 

His voice had become low and firm, and 
he went op speaking as if he were pleading 
fora place in his son’s heart,—but without 
abasing himself. 

“I had formed my plan, and it was a good 
onc. When I saw you here at work in which 
L knew I could be of use to you, I thought 
there was a chance of some little happiness. 
"The hope was the first real one I had known. 
for along time. Ob, it was a bonnie hope. 
I was proud when I saw you, and I thought 


alay 
for you and helping you on to imine, asf 
Delieved it to be in my power to do, you 
never knowing who was the faithful servant. 
+ « . Cursed nonsense, wasn’t it?” 

The Lntterness of that exclamation! A. 
life of capacity and power destroyed by one 
blind act of passionate fury; alife that might 
have been noble tuned to disgrace, and the 
owner of it looking back upon the wasted 
best scms up a ee efforts to redeem 

past in that cry lespairing contempt 
ie arene fate—"' Cursed nonsense, wasn't 
it 

‘The change of manner came again with 
his despair. The crouching creature, who, 
when influenced by love, trembled at his own 
shadow lest it should darken the path of the 
Gear ones, became erect and callous when he 
believed that his endeavour and his affection 
were despised. He understood quite well 
that the habit of regard is necessary to sesure 
a parent’s place in the child's esteem, but, 
all the same, there was within him 2 feeling of 
resentment for what appeared to him the in- 
difference of his son. 

“Te might bave all come right,” he went 
on; “that is, my plan might have been carried. 
‘out to the end but for my fear that Musgrave 
had recognised me. That upset me and 
neji T got ill, a2 you know, and could 
not keep guard over myself. That's a pity. 
I wish I had got away without you knowin; 
me; but 1 had a mad craving that you shou! 
learn from myself the story of what happened 
to turn my life wrong, ¢0 that—by-and-by if 
you ever came to hear the ins and outs of it— 
you might judge for yourself how much blame 
was due tome. At eny rate, I wanted you 
to have my wey of it, and fancied it codid 
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be done without telling you whol was. I 
have made a mess of it afd it can’t be 
helped.” . : 
“Dinna speak that way,” ctied Grannic, 
starting. She had remained still through- 
out; her face looking worn and weary-and 
an occasional quiver of the lips betraying 
how much she was suffering. “ Dinna speak 
that way—I ken the soun’ ower weel and it’s 
the deevil that’s in you. There never was 
onything that couldna be helped if folk are 
willin’ to try.” 

“T wish we could speak with less awk- 
wardness,” said Armour, agitated. “I do 
not see why we should be angry with each 
other, What I can do to make your life 
easy I shall do for Graunie’s sake and partly 
for your own; but of course we can do little 
to serve you if you will not help yourselé” 

“That is the usual phrase thrown to every 
unlucky beggar." 

“Well, what I want to get at is just the 
right thing to do, and I want you to try to 


help me.” 

“Me help me ?-—T'l do that. There is 
one way, and I know it,” was the slow, wistful 
answer as the kindly words brought him 
back to his better self. 

‘There were symptoms that his gloom and 
nervous anxivty were Fetuming, and Armour 
‘was suspicious of the kind of help Thorburn 
meditated give. 

“Tam glad of that and I hope your way 
is the same as mine, I suppose your notion 
is to carry out your plan of getting away 
from us.” 

“ Ay, getting away from you,” the 
man abstractedly, his eyes resting dreamily 
on his son, 

Well, that may be the best for us all ;, 
but-there ig no need to hurry. You must 
give me a litte time to get a grip of what 
you have told me.” 

“You'll have time enough—time enough,” 
‘was the monotonous murmur in response, 

“T hope so. And now you had 
shift your quarters at once into the house, 
Grannie will be able to get you looked after 
better here than at the cottage.” 

Thorburn’s hand had been wandering 
nervously about his face, and at these words 








it made a pause on his chin, and his ex- 
Pression was that of one who has heard a 
distant sound for which he has been longing 
but, still uncertain that he has heard anght, 
ia straining his ears for assurance, He did 
not breathe, Then huskily— 


“Do you mean that you could thals to have 
me here—in the same house with you?” 
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“T think you would be more comfortable 
here, and Grannie would feel more satisfied.” 

“ Are you nof afraid?” He put the ques- 
tion with trembling hesitation, as if he dreaded 
the answer. 

* Afraid of what?” 

“Of... . of the shame of it.” 

Armour’s face darkened for a moment, but 
with sorrow, not passion. Then, with a 
quiet, grave expression he made answer— 

“Tam not afraid. 1 wish things bau been 
different; but as they are I want to keep 

‘of anything that might bring more——" 
(he did not like to use the word “ shame"—) 
“trouble upon us. I cannot let you go 
wandering about without a home when 
have one to share with you, When I thought 
of you only as an unfortunate man § was 
anxious to help you. Yon are my father: 
your place is here, That is all I see at 

tu” 


He turned his head aside; for, as he 
spoke, there rose something clse to his mind 
a vague yearning to ask about his mother. 

There was still that eager listening ex- 
pression on Thorburn’s face, 

“Do you mean that you would let the 
folk know who I am?” ‘ ‘ 

Ammour tumed quickly, eyes wide with 
astonishment— 

“What else?” 

Pi deanery a sound that me a 

PI sob, and he séqyred to gulp 
something down before he spy as, but the 
light of gladness overspread * Q xcs now. 

“T did not think you could do wis... . 
Tam glad.” 

“And I am glad too,” said Graonie, 
ising, “Come wi’ me, Jock, and let him 
be his Jane os while, What be says is the 
right thing to do.” 

“ Maybe—maybe, but I think my way is 
better. You said that you wanted me to try 
to help you and I'll do that... . Give me 

hand.” 


your 
better _ Hands clasped, the two men stood face to 


face, father and son, 
“You cannot be glad to know me,” said 
Thorbura, “but I am giad to know you.” 
And he quitted the room with Grannie. 


CHAPTER XI.—A PREPOSTEROUS IDEA. 
‘Tue day was so fine that Mrs. Musgrave’s 
riage had been ordered for the afternoon 
as as the forenoon; en Eeopnttat: of 
that gorgeous equipage meditated one of her 
“ ptate” valls-—hat ‘was upon Mrs, Feowick, 
of Claden Peel, There was ainple occasion 
for the visit; in the first place Mrs, Mus 
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pre wished to pay it, and in the next she 
It that it was incumbent upon her to offer 
persona! congratulations to Mrs. Fenwick on 
the » promotion of her brother, Colonel Affieck, 
to the rank of General, which important fact 
she had just learned from a paragraph in the 
Dumfries Standard. 

‘These state visits had always been a source 
of discomfort to Ellie, but she dutifully sub- 
mitted to them, seldom hinting to her mother 
that she preferred to stay at home or to go 
elsewhere. On this day, however, she ex- 
plained that she was unable to accompany 
her in the afternoon. 

“T promised to go to Thornichowe to see 
my patient and the Armours.” 

‘There was a suggestion of extra colour in 
the cheeks as she spoke, and certainly the 
eyes were brighter than usual. 3 

“ But you surely would not put off a visit 
with me to Cluden Peel in order to go to 
‘Fhorniehowe !” exclaimed the mother. 

“1 promised to go,” was the simple re- 
sponse, 

“TI wish you had not, I am so difap- 
pointed, for I wanted very much to call to- 
day, Tem ene hos took tare been the first 
to congratulate her, and that is so nice; you 
feel as if you had something to do with the 
honour and glory of the thing! And the 
people feel it too, But I don’t care to gu 
without you.” 

“Thatyo2 pity, mamma ; but we can go 
to-morterence 

“Bula chent to-day, child?” 

Tt wascone of Mrs. Musgrave's idiosyn- 
crasies that whilst she always commanded 
“her lord and master,” she always argued with 
her daughter and made no effort to enforce 
her wishes upon her. No doubt the fact of 
their being so much together had something 
to do with it, but the real spring of the defer- 
ence which she sometimes yielded lay in the 
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Eillie had an uncomfortable suspicion that 
her mother wished to take her to Cluden 
Peel more frequently than she cared to go; 
cou had a still more uncomfortable, 

vague, suspicion of the reason. 

But then I like to go to Thorniehowe,” 
she said, as if there could not be any better 
explanation imaginable. 

‘Mr. Musgrave's head gave a little jerk 
and she looked as if she were going to speak 
sharply; but at that moment she caught 
sight of an engraving of a Duchess of 

, and immediately recovered her 
dignity, 

“T wonder why it is our tastes differ so 
much, Ellie. You never seem to care about 
the same things or people that I care about, 
I suppose it must be your father's infu- 
ence,” 


“We do not often disagree in our likings, 
mamma,” said Ellie, smiling. ‘ What makes 
you think so just now?” 

She was busy knitting « huge muffler 
which she intended for her father, and did 
not lift her eyes from the work, o that she 
was unaware of the serious expression of her 
mother's face, 

“ Well, I was thinking about your goin, 
80 often to the village lately, and several 
times meant to speak to you about it, But 
then the idea seemed so absurd that I was 
quite ashamed of it and held‘my tongue." 

“What idea?” and Ellie glanced up with 
some surprise, for she detected in her 
mother's tone something different from the 
half-peevish, half-playful note of complaint 
in which she spoke when her plans were in- 
terfered with, 

“The idea that you are becoming too 
intimate with the Armours. They are 
good people, I believe; and Mr. Armour is 
an excellent young man, and I have no par- 
ticular objection to him; but I cannot 


fact that whatever there was of true love in bear- 


her nature was devoted to her child. How- 
ever, as a rule, when she used the word 
“child” it was a storm-signal—she was 
angry, and she was angry st this moment. 
‘Miss Musgrave's reply did not soothe her, 
although it was very quict, 

“Because we did not promise to go to 
Cluden Peel, and I did promise to go to 
Thorichowe, Besides, 1 would rather go 


A little besitation with the last words. 

“TI think you go there too often,” said 
the mother somewhat irritably, as she, fussily 
pretended to be arranging something ona 
table of knickknacks. 


She did not know how to complete that 
sentence without saying more than might be 
and ahe gave her slightly hysterical 
titter. Ellie worked on, feeling the blood 
tingling on her brow and at the tips of her 
She was conscious of what it was 
her mother could not bear to think of, and 
that consciousness gave a definite meaning 
to various sensations she had been lately. 
experiencing. She did indeed like to go to 
Thornichowe. 


“Y really don’t like to suggest it,” cop- 
tinued Mrs, Musgrave ; “but you know it is 
quite possible that My. Armour, secing you 
80 often, might—in short, might think too 
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< much of you, and perhaps even propose to 
ou! 

“Would there be anything so very dread- 
fal in that?” exclaimed Ellie, laughing. 
“Men do propose to girls, I believe, and I 
always thought that girls were rather pleased 
to have an offer. I don’t think it would 
frighten me entirely out of my senses.” 

Tie merry way of treating the matter 
relieved Mrs. Musgrave greatly ; the danger 
she had fancied was dispelled, 

“Oh dear no, there would be nothing at 
all dreadful in it, and indeed 1 often wonder 
that you have not had a great many offers 
already. But it is bdetter to avoid these 
things—that is, to avoid placing yourself in 
such a position as to receive a proposal from 
& person you are certain to refuse.” 

“Ah, but if Ms, Armour proposed, should 


T refuse?" 
Ellie stopped working and looked up, 


‘The question in words and eyes was addressed her. 


not so much to her mother as to herself; 
and the face was very beautiful at that 
moment, 

Mrs. Musgrave was startled and for a little 
while dumb with amazement, Then gradually 
it dawned upon her—E£illie was imitating her 
father and making an unpleasant joke at her 
expense! She gave that slight hysterical 
titter again. , 

“ Really, child, you should not do these 
things. You quite frightened me. I thought 
for a minute that you were actually serious. 
Of course I ought to have had sense enough 
to see how preposterous the idea is: he is 
so much older than you, And I ought to 
have iated him sufficiently to have 
given him credit for being a man of too much 
sense to think of it, course he will not, 
and I am sorry for having put it into 
head at all.” a ge 

‘Unintentionally this confused little address 
conveyed to Ellic’s mind suggestions for 

we reflection, A shallow nature would 

ve been piqued by being told that 2 man 
had too much sense to fall in love with her, 
and vanity would have come to her aid. 
Ellie's vanity was not touched atall: she was 
rendered sad ; yet the sadness came upon 
her like a mist and she could only see 
hrongh it dimly. Was he too wise to love 

er 


That seemed strange: she had never 
thought about being wise in love, never 
understood that it could be measured out to 
this one or that one in accordance with the 
dictates of reason and judgment, All that 
she had read of love or heard of it, indicated 
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that it was a very unreasoning sentiment 
indeed, and, generally, most indiscreet in its 
Bat she did not approve of indis- 
creet selection, and therefore she supposed 
it could not be love which inspired her liking 
for Armour, She had good reasons 
for liking him: be was... . 

‘There was another source of wonder; she 
knew that the reasons for it were very good, 
Dat sha could not clearly express what they 
were, now she brought herself to the task of 
attempting it. Everybody liked him; and 
that was one good reason for her doing so, 
and the fact that she was debating the mattér 
with herself in this cool way rendered it per- 
fectly clear that she was not stirred by that 
overwhelming passion which exalts common 
men and women into heroes and heroixes— 
and fools 

‘No, she was not in love, and yet she was 
sad to think that he was too wise to love 


What did he think aboutit? They were 
to meet that afternoon, She remembered 
that she had felt some fluttering in her breast 
when he asked her at what hour she woukd 
be coming so that he might meet her by the 
Mill-lade, because it was so like a tryst. 
But then he bad said it was in order that he 
might show her how the old sluice used to 
be worked before sieam + power had been 
introduced to the mill. There, you see, 
came reason and wisdom again: he only 
wanted to improve her mind by a lesson in 
hydrostatics. g 

“What are you dreaming a°_ Ellie?" 
ejaculated Mrs, Musgrave a%";%% y after 
watching the abstracted expressit. » on her 
danghter's face for a long time. 

“Nothing, mamma,” was Ellie's reply ax 
she hastily resumed her work. 

“Whenever you say ‘nothing’ I always 
know thet it is a great deal.” . 

“Well, it was.a great deal in a way; and 
yet nothing that I can explain, But it helps 
me to say this—you need not be afraid of Mr. 
Armour proposing to me, As you say, he 
has too much sense to think of doing so to 
‘a girl like me.” 

“You are provoking, Ellie, What do 
you mean? Why, he would be glad to get 
you, and you as if you thought it would 
‘be an honour if he were to ask you!” 

“So I should,” é 

‘The answer was so quiet and so simple 
that it was impossible to associate any idea 
of jest with it, and the mother could only 
attribute it to disquiet for her. 

“Please to remember who I at, and do 
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not again hint at the possibility of my 
daughter even thinking that she might 
think of becoming the wife of a man 
about whose family absolutely nothing is 
known.” 

Ellie threw her work into 2 basket, got up 
and put her anns round the angry mother's 
waist, 

“Now, mamma, you are to be good and 
mot vex yourself or you will bring on that 
nasty palpitation again. You have yourself 
told me that Mr, Armour bas too much sense 
to dream of marrying me; and I believe he 
has, and that we are behaving very badly in 
discussing the matter as if he had already 
asked me.” 

“But, Ellie, it is so monstrous [” 

“Tf you say anything more, mamma,” she 
went on playfully, “1 shall do something 
teally monstrous, You could not guess what 
it is If you were to try ever so long, and as I 
do not want to distress you too much I 
thall tell you. This is it. When I go down 
to the village this afternoon J shall propose 
to Mr. Armour !” 

Mrs. Musgrave laughed and recovered 
her good humour. No sentimental rai 
spoke there. 

“You are getting very like your father in 
your ways, Ete; he says such droll things 
‘at fimes and so seriously that if you did not. 

him you would believe that he was in 
Jam not sorry that we have had 
little talk, as it relieves my mmd on a 
which, in spite of my confidence in 
twas beginning to disturb me.” 

Ellie was still holding her in her arms and 
was gazing steadily into her eyes. 

“Have I been a very troublesome 
daughter?” she inquired, after a pause. 

“No; why do you ask such a ques- 
non?” 

“Have I been very disobedient?” (still 
in the same tone of dieamy eamestness). 

“No, on the whole you have been « tract- 
ble child. But why ?” 

“Because I was thinking, mamma, that cir- 
cumstances might ause in which I should be 
dwobedient, and I should be very sorry for 
that, Let us hope they may not come about, 
tor it would me wretched to feel that I 
was making you unhappy.” 

“1 don't understand you, Ellie,” sid the 

‘her, perplexed: “you are not well to-day, 
raid.” 
ery 


well indced, but you have set 
& thinking” 


‘Mrs. Musgrave decided to ortpone her 
visit to Cluden Peel, Ellie puzzl te 
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CHAPTER XIl—THERE ARF GIANTS IN THESE 
DAYS, 


How bright the morning had seemed, 
How bright the morning was! The sun had 
been rising slowly to its noon-beight and 
spreading its glory upon the earth, penetrating 
men’s hearts and lives with joy. 

Day and life had never been #0 beautiful 
to Armour before ; he was to meet her that 
afternoon, it was their first tryst, and there 
was a glad song in the air speeding the 
moments tunefully by, How was it, then, 
that the sun at noon suddenly dropped into 
night, the music ceased, and there war 
nothing but a black silence? 

He went out to the garden and looked xt 
the clear sky. Yes, the sun was shining just 
as before, but he was now like a mote in one 
of its beams, not the glad worker in its light, 

Should he send a message and tell her not 
tocome? That seemed to be the simplest 
course ; selfishness alone stopped the way. 
‘There was, however, this consideration which 
might excuse the selfishness: he did not 
want to make any fuss, 


or to take an 7 
iaiden gerated view of the position. Noneed fo do 


that ; the position was as bad as it could be 
for him. 


‘There was a brief flush of indignant rebel- 
lion against his father on his face, and a 
bitter cry in his heart that this same should 
come upon him and upset the happiness he: 
bad earned. But he mastered that. There 
could be no shame to him unless he made it 
for himself by his conduct now. 

He opened the door at the foot of the 
garden and went ont to the green, walkin, 
slowly along under the shade of a row of 
trees rich in foliage, 

‘What he wanted ‘to get at was the plain 
common-sense way of ne beer the case. 
He had Grannie to consider of all; then 
his father ; and he wanted to make out what 
he ought to do, and what it was best for him 
to do for their comfort. For himself, he 
must meet the matter straight—not calling 
out his trouble from the housetopa, bat not 
shirking the acknowledgment of it to those 
who had a right to know. ‘Chen to make 
sure that his life was guided by an honest 

; purpose, and there wau no more to do but 
walk steadily on. 

‘She must be told, and her father must be 

| told, and of course her mother would be told. 
Wassret pons t there might is have been 
* of reconcil lusgrave to the marriage 
of her daughter with © man who was Te- 
membered by many in the place as a poor 
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laddie at the parish school, there was none 
now, Common-sense proclaimed that at 
once. Common-sense is a hard master, often 
difficult, to obey in ordinary affairs; love 
finds him a tyrant and rebels against hm 
altogether except when chiming in with its 
own eccentric course. 

Armour felt his whole nature rise in rebcl- 
lion now. Why should she turn from him 
because of this misfortune? If she had ever 
cared for him she could not do so, or she 
would not be the woman he believed her to 
be, And if she did not care for him—well, 
then he had no loss to lament; he could 
still be grateful for the bope she had 
inspired and the good it had bronght him. 
At least he would try. 

No, he would not send a message bidding 
her not to come that aftemoon. He would 
see her and then—well, till they met he 
would not know how to act: whether to 
ake up ba dreams, or to wait and hope 


Meanwhile, he had tosce Dr. Johnston, in 
order to ask him to ire some thoroughly 
quatified attendant for Thorburn: he could 
not yet think of bin as father ” although he 
recogn! ie rel was ready to 
discharge all the duties it involved. 

He toggle to ase the old school-house. The 


cong ce suggested were 
comforting to to him. jad yt they were tinged 
sadness, Why i is it that looking back 
pal Produces a sensation of melancholy, 
however sweet the memories? Is it because 
these memories represent so many cancelled 
cheques on life, and whilst we think kindly 
of the joys and sorrows they purchased we 
lament that we cannot open the account 
again? Scarcely that, for few people who 
have reached the noon of life w: care to 
make « fresh start unless they might do 10 
with the advantage of the experience gamed. 
in the first career, 

It was the play-hour, and Armour heard 
the shouts of the bairns in their gam- 
‘Dols, whilst he felt still like that dark mote 
in the sunbeam. Hewondered if the bauns 
seal feel his shadew on their playground 
ashe 

A ow. dyke of Hopes monet fenced the 
garden ‘a cottage wl stood nearly oppo- 
site the school. “There ‘There had been A fics 
of sods on the dyke, but only stray nth of 
grass and patches of brown earth remaincd 
Pinted os Yee be the Fe elt 

seat for gossips ; the patchy sods 
‘were 8 good 2¢ a woolsack io those who had 
Plenty to say and hear, Close by ran a small 
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barn, which drained the neighbouring fields 
and ean) a pleasant chorus to the gossip of 


Ths ms Tawtie Pate’s cottage, and behind 
it pigsties, potato pits, a byre for his 
cow, and a stable for his “‘pownie.” Pate 
was at this moment standing with his hands 
in bis pockets, grinning with patromsing 
enjoyment of the fun going on belore him. 

‘The seat of honour on the dyke was occu~ 
pied by the minister, and before him he had 
3 congregation of about a dozen children, 
boys and girls, who were listening to bis dir 
course, ome in open-mouthed wonder, sone 
with a pleased smile, and others with grave 
questioning faces, as if, having heard the 
legend before, they wanted to know why this 
version was different, The minister’s hat 
was far on the back of his head, and ‘he was 
beating time with his heels against the wall 
as he spoke, whilst his hands were partly 
under his thighs supporting him. 

‘This was what he wos saying as Armour 


approached— 

“ And now, bairns, that's what happened 
to Jack's beanstalk, Mighty proud as he 
was of it, he had just to take his axe and 
hew it down to save himself and his belong- 
ings from the giant. Maybe you'll not believe 
we, bat it’s true, as you'll find out every one of 
you—there are giants in these days as great 
as any of those of the old times, TB, 
one of yours—the bell’s ringing. Await 
you, and sce if you can master him by, 
‘master of your tasks,” 

‘The baitns scampered across the 1 
jomed the crowd of others who were 1 
bliug into school at the wattle porch, whilst 
the bell continued to clang out its imperative 
suminons to duty. 

‘The minister had not been beguiling the 
chikiren of their play-time to improve their 
munis, He had been there discussing the 
pice of pork and the Free Kirk heresy case 
with Pate when one of the littet’s band of 
ekveu-sa round red-headed lass of five 
yeus—asked for a “ thtory.” The minister, 
acated on the dyke, thereupon began, and 
soon the congregation gathered round him, 
aud each received some cheery sign of recog- 
nition, for, being gifted with a special memory 
for faces, be knew almost every child in the 


“You should have been here in til 
play with us,” was the minister's salu’ 
to Amour ; “but you can be my] 

a bargain. Here ig Pate who stir 
vanity up to the notion that my porkers \ 
the Gnest in the country unt I offered 15° 


sell; and now he wants me to believe they 
are only go-20 swine after all.” 

“Tvs no just that, minister; I hand to my 
word yet—they are first-rate swine. But— ~ 

“Never heed the but, Pate. You haud 
to your word and I'll haud to my swine. 
want an extra lot of white and black pud- 
dings this winter, at any rate.” 

‘fod the minister sprang nimbly from the 
dyke to Armour's side. 

“There's nac gettin’ ower you,” said Pate 

ith his broad grin, and suddenly, the 
twinkle of cunning which usually lurked in 
his eyes giving place to an expression of 
admiration, he exclaimed, “ Man }—what you 
might hae been if you had just ta’en to horse- 
couping instead of fhin’.” 

“Maybe there would have been some 
honest deating a the fairs,” said Mr. Mole, 

ithely, and fully appreciating the compli. 
ment which had been paid him ; then to Ar- 
‘monr, as he walked on with him, “ You see, 
every man thinks little of his neighbour's 


pigs when they come to market. You look night’ 


ax if you had been selling yours in a bad 

toarket. You are not like yourself. Yester- 

{fay you were as brisk as if you had found a 
ni 


¢.! 
“T don't think I am myself,” 
Armour in a subdued voice. T aid tad 
fortune and have lost it, I fear.” 
Sicerccves Sb mesma ott cn Bat” 

half chanted the minister, eyeing his com 
panion eamestly although he spoke in this 
manner, which to a stranger would have 
seemed flippant. 

“The answer might be given in one word 
worry, most unexpected and beyond my 
control.” 

“Worry !—aere_ you worried? Poohi— 
that's nothing. I used to be miserable for 
eighteen hours at least out of the twenty. 
four over worries which were always unex- 
pected and seemed to be beyond my control. 
{ am very much ashamed of myself for it. 
Look at me now.” 

You have found the elixir of life,” said 
Armour, smiling sedly. ‘ 

* No, I have not even found 2 good diges- 
tion, and yet here I am, able to enjoy the 
Tight that ig everywhere about us; fairly 
healthy in consequence, although not wealthy, 
and some folk say not wise.” 

“I wish I knew your secret.” 

#1 doubtif it can be taught, but it may be 
plained, T learned this—that ninety-nine 
ont of every hundred of our worries are 

ere shams—compounded in some 
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measnre of our desire to deceive others as 
to our real nature and ina measure 
of our desire (partly unconscious) to deceive 
ourselves as to our own merits. What we 
have got to do is to stand upright, resolved 
to lay our souls bare—then we see what 
humbugs we are to ourselves as well as to 
others and we cease to make mountains of 
the absurdly little molehills called worries or 
aniseries of this life, . . Any better?” 

“ Not mach—yet.” 

“ Ab, then make me your confessor and 
perhaps we shall find some help for you. 
‘There is light I believe in the darkest comer 
if the eye could only be made sufficiently 
sensitive to detect it,” 

After a pause ; 

“Yes, I must explain to you, minister; it 
‘will help at any rate to make it easier for me 
‘to tell Mr. Musgrave,” 

“You have time enough for rehearsal ; the 
fiscal is away about that big burglary case 
and is not likely to be back before to-morrow 


“ So long,” muttered Armour thoughtfully ; 
he knew how restless he should be uatil 
had peen the fiscal. 

“Yes, so come in and havea pipe and you 
can tell me all about the matter.” 

‘The minister liked to display all the 
symbols of good-fellowship. He had a little 
room in the Manse set apart as the “smok- 
ing room.” ‘There he made a great pretence 
of smoking a long clay pipe, but there never 
was avything in it. He likewise made a 
great show of drinking cup for cap with his 
guests, but after his one tambler of toddy he 
always replenished his glass with water. 
With the empty pipe and the regulated glass 
he would sit out the youngest and strongest 
of his friends so long as there was converse- 
tion worth listening to, or « grateful Hstener 
for his own wisdom. 

So the jovial invitation, “Come in and 
have a pipe,” was well undemtood, and the 
little ing room at the Manse had wit. 
nessed some brilliant evenings of grave and 
gay discussion, 

“Yes, 1 will go in with you, but first 7 
must speak to the doctor." 


CHAPTER XII,—THE FIRST TRYST. 
Exus walked quietly through the 
fields towards Thgmichowe. She had not 
spoken much to her mother during the day 
after the conversation about Armour, and 
no further reference was made to this ex- 
cursion. Each was conscious that the other 
was thinking about it ; but Eilie had nothing 
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to say regarding it; and Mrs. Musgrave, whilst 

img with the idea that her daughter's 
insistance upon keeping her ise to go 
was undutiful and unkind, did not wish to 
display too much anxiety on the subject. 
She might have acted differently had she 
known that Ellie was in the first instance to 
meet the paper-maker alone. 

Tt seemed strange to the girl that her 
mother could have any objection to a man 
like John Armour; that could only be a fancy, 
and very likely the suggestion she had made 
that he had too much sense to think of her 
was @ fancy too. That thought helped to 
lighten her footsteps, which had been some- 
what heavy when she started. 

On reaching the mill-lade she assured 
herself that she was not disappointed at not 
having miet him before she bad got so far, 
But she was obliged to own a little surprise 
when glancing along the banks and down the 
slope towards the river she could not see 
him. No doubt some business had de- 
tained hum, 
ant first oe kerk concealed the aid sluice 

er altogether: ently they per- 
mitted her to see Ponto of it, and her 
pulse quickened slightly when she saw that 2 
man was leaning against a tree close by. 
But she was certainly disappointed when 
a few steps farther she could distinguish that 
Armour was not the man, 

She hesitated to advance, and she did not 
like to turn back, or aside. 

The man stepped from the tree to the 
sluice and she recognised her patient Thor- 
Porn. He ‘was glancing up end down ss 
if watching for some one comi seeing 
her, he bowed his head, but me ue move- 
ment towards her, 

She was astonished to find him there, and 
she observed that his face did not bnghten 
at her approach as it had done latterly when- 
fale, ne prble at the cottage. He was 

le, and there was something of the strange 
plitter in his eyes which the doctor had told 

et was a bed sigo, 

“*T am glad to see you out, Mr. 
but I am afraid the doctor will not be 
Pleased. He did not expect you to be able 
to go abont for another week, and you are 
rainy tame Pees 

. ST am sorry is OU, i 
submissively, and taking the ‘had which was 
extended to him respectfully. “There was 
no help for it: I was obliged to come out, 


and as I heard yoy saying that were 
coming this way to-day, I have been wailing 
for you.” 
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“T hope you did not venture out in order 
to meet me, for I should be grieved if any 
evil follows, and I must say that it would not 
surprise me if you should be made worse by 
leaving the hoyse too soon.” 

“No, no—it was not you who brought me 
out,” he replied nervously, and his eyes 
darting in all directions but never resting on. 
her face. “I came out because I wanted to 


‘He searched about for a word to indicate 
the person he meant, and he finally uttered 
the oun : 

“ Him—you know.” 

She blushed slightly at finding herself sup- 
posed to understand so readily when the 
master of the mill wes referred to; but she 
answered frankly and smiling ; ‘ 


not be put off any longer, and I was obliged 
tocome out, Yon are my friend, you sre 
his friend ; you will see him presently, and I 
wanted to tell you that he is in trouble, I 
wanted to you—~will you be kind to 
him?” 4 

“T hope I should be kind to any one who 
was in trouble,” replied Ellie, more con- 
cerned about the strange manner of Thorburn 
than alarmed by the report of Armour’s 


“Ay, but will you be specially kind to 
him? He needs kindness at present, and he 
will value it more from you than from any 
one else. Give it to him, Miss Musgrave, he 
deserves it. You are, maybe, more mixed 
up with it than you can imagine, I hope no 
harm will come to you... .. hope you 
may be ready to make him happy in spite of 
what you may bear, and in spite of what he 
may tell you about me—you are looking 


Sightenes 

placed her hand on his arm and 
looked steadily in his face, but he would not 
lift his eyes. She was somewhat pele and. 
anxious, but not frightened. 

“TI promise to do what you want, Mr. 
Thorburn, on condition that you promise to 
Citta Oe ees 

‘Anything, anything,’ cried eagerly. 
“ Only be ia to him, help him, and I shall 
do bidding in anything.” 

Very well that 3 ot bargin Now 
promise to go straight te your cottage 
tod wat there an T come” thes ain) 

“I was not intending to go again,” 
he said, with an uneasy movement of the body. 

“ Where then ?™ she queried, with increas 
ing anxiety. 
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“I don't know. It does not matter where 
I go to. I should never have been here. 
‘What is wanted for me is extinction, I 
bring misfortune with me to everybody I 
care for, hope you will escape, for I like 
you very much.” 

Then you will do what T ask?” 

“To please you—yer. You will find me 
jn the cottage... He is coming. Re- 
member.” 

‘With bowed head he tumed away from 
her, and “passed down the # toward the 
river, twice half turning his head 2s if to 
catch another glimpse of his gentle friend. 

Several times she Sanoed with wondering 
eyes at the retreating figure, as she advanced 
slowly to meet Armour, 

How unlike a lover! ‘Note the tardy step 
even now when he saw her, and must be 
aware that she had been there before him. 
Observe how calm his glance as he ap- 
proached : no glad smile of greeting, no fish 

pon his cheek, no kindling of the eyes! 
He nd save been so little like a lover in eyes. 
previous meetings. 

Ay, be: mother must be right; he was 
too sensible to fall in Jove with a chit of a 

1 pit bee a o story about Aladdin 

n only a piece of amusing fancy, 
inspired by the moment and forgotten. She 
was not the princess and he was not the 
hero of the legend. 

“T intended to have been here sooner, 
tome hee but was detained. Will you 
come to the house, now? Grannie would be 


"Yes; ‘but have you forgotten that you 
promised to show me how the sluice was 
worked?" 

“T ” 

‘He stepped with her to the sluice, and 
showed To te working of the ei fasfoned 
machinery for setting the mill Be 
How very cold he was formal. He 
‘was not looking well; and some sort of 

* instinct told her—or was it the touch of his 
hand ?—that beneath this cold formality there 
were hidden tender thoughts of her. She too 
watched his face as he spoke, seeking the 
meaning of what he did not say. 

“You see it is very simple; in this way 
the water was tumed on, the wheel went 
round, and the work proceeded ; and in this 
way the water was tamed off, and the mil 
stopped; and ‘one man could aks it go 


rye of the heice?" 
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*Rather of the holder of the key of it, + 
What would you say, Miss Musgrave, if I 
were to tell you very sdlemnly that it is my 
conviction that every woman holds the key, 
not only of e sluice, but of a flood-gate?” 

“Thope there are exceptions,” she said, 
aughing; “it is a dreadful notion, and I 
would not like to have such 8 responsibility.” 

“1 am sorry then to be obliged, to inform 

you that you have such a responsiblity” he 
ui, with an attempt to shake off his gloom, 
and to assume an air of mock solemnity. 

“Me!” she exclaimed. 

“You; and I am still more sorry to tell 
you that one of the great misfortunes of the 
women-holders of the key is that they are 
not always aware when they have used it, 
I do not believe that you know how often 
you have used yours,” 

“1 hope it has done no harm, or that I 
not kmowing the power I possessed may be 
held blameless,” she said, stightly confused, 
for he was gazing very earnestly in 


you will be held blameless—at least for 
the one sees he T on you have 
opened. You di je water went 

to the cet 3 the wheel did its 
ly, a and many folk were made 
t— 
te stop} |. She was holding down her 
3 tingling and heart beating with 
=, Either she was greatly mistaking 
or her mother was wrong——he 
was nat too sensible to fall in love with her, 
But why did he stop now? Sie would 
have liked to look at him, and could not. 
She would have liked to say go on, tnd 
could not. She tried a compromise, and 
began awkwardly— 

ST am very gad to think that I have been 
able to. + to give nee ena 
course; and I wish I mi 

“Be able to do it always" was what she 
‘waa going to say ; but it ib eaccenly struck her 
that this was very like inviting him to say 
that she could do to if she chose, and so she 


‘too stopped. 

He adhe Aer own unfinished eee 
and comple it in a way ferent 
from what she had expected. ee, 

But there came a frost, and although the 
sluice’'was open the water was not itted 
to flow. So the mill ceased to , and all 
or tik agra hinge te had to do were ata stend 


“ A frost does not last for ever.” 
*No; but in this case when the thaw 
comes the machinery may be too rusty, oF 
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* too old to profit by the waterflow.... 
Shall I drop the perable?” 

She did not answer. She understood all 
Dut the frost and the possibility of the 
machinery being useless by the time the 
thaw came. She was looking into the water, 
secking his mesning, whilst abstractedly 
following the intricacies of the tangled 
shadows of some reeds and branches. 

“Tam going to do something very bold,” 
he said, with a slight laugh in which there 
was a note of doubt and sadness. “Can 
you gueas what it is?” 

“T am wondering what it all means.” 

Her voice was low, and she felt as if she 
‘were trembling all over, although outwardly 
there was no sign of it. 

He took her hand and drewher arm under 
his own as if prepering for a walk. 

"You knew that I was going to tell you 
something more than how the sluice was 
worked when I asked you to allow me to 
meet you this aftemoon. I did intend to 
tell you much more; but the frost has come, 


end waless. yout speak: the: yaters -cxaaot bes 


“ What would you like me to say?” 

“T dare not tel that ; for unless your 
own heart, or mind, or sense, or it 
is that pts these things, tells you what 
to say I should not care to hear.” 

She could not speak somehow, but her 
arm nestled instinctively closer to his asa 
bird settles in its nest. 

‘The man trembled dnd looked frightened : 
that was for a moment. Then sun 
seemed to rise in his face. He bowed his 
head close to hers and whispered : 

“Ellie—my princess. . . . . To call 
you that is the bold thing I was going to 

0.’ 

‘There was silence: absolute silence to the 
man and woman standing by the little mill 
‘stream, Then suddenly they became aware 
that the birds wee making 2 loud music 
overhead, and that the gloaming was not 
gloaming at all, but clear dayli clearer 
than they had ever known it: 
seemed to know what real joy was for the 

. first time. And yet they did not speak 
move. i 


we 
part... . Lam very bappy—Bllie.” 
She newied Sir ie 
too, am " ahe breathed 
thet than spokes 
‘And in silence they walked to the house, 
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CHAPTER XIV.—WHILST IE SUN SETS, 

‘Tuey passed through the garden and 
entered his room, without being seen by any 
one, There was a natural old-fashioned 
courtesy in the way'in which he placed the 
large arm-chair for her. He scemed to be 
saying in this simple service, “I am enthron- 
ing my queen. Here she is to reign, and I 
shall Be her true and loyal subject always.” 

So she interpreted his action, and so he 
wished her to do. 

‘The silence did not seem strange to either, 
they were so-happy, And the great glare of 
fire with which the setting sun crowned the 
opposite hills reflected gd glory into 
Armour’s room, befitting occasion of the 
enthronement ofa queen. To her there was 
ueither past nor future: there was that time 
of sweet content; and touching his arm she 
felt like a tiny boat made fast to the huge 
anchor that had been intended for « big ship: 
the waves might toss her about—ay, even 
break her to pieces, but they could not tear 
from this safe mooring, 
also was insensible to everything but 

t, and yet he knew that with speech 
come the breaking of the spell which 
upon them, and all would be changed. 
But it was worth livmg to experience that 
Little while of perfect joy, and tt was worth 
suffering much after-pain to be able to re- 
member it. 

At last he spoke; and he was aware that 
the ruddy glory of the sunset in the room 
changed suddenly to shade, as if the slide of 
a magic lantern had been shifted, 

“This should be your home, Ellie,” he 
oe “Do you think you would like 
it?” 

“T suppose I should like any place now 
where you were,” she answered shyly, and yet 
quite earnestly. 

‘The lingering sunset made a last glow 
upon their faces, and then the sun dropped 
behind the inl. 

‘He placed his hand upon her shoulder. 

“Will you take off your hat to gratify a 
fancy of mine? I would like to see you as 
you might appear if you were really at 


‘The het was off in a moment, bas wittont 
asy spasmodic movement. One might have 
thought that she had come in from a walk 
and removed her head-gear carelessly in 
order to enjoy the coolness whilst she rested 
for a few minutes, 

‘His hand moved from her shoulder to the 
heed, smoothing her hair with that fond, 


He 


aa 
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timid touch with which a child handles some 
ficrons ab it Bent possession, fearing 
jest a breath too much may make it dis 
appear. 

She sat smiling, blushing, and trembling a 
Little now—she did not know why. 

He si and kissed her, She started 
‘back as if frightened and then her head 
rested on his arm as if she were going to cy 

“You are not vexed?” he said, a 

ly. 

“No, no, but—but . it is all so 
strange!" she gasped, clinging to him; and 
then she looked up, relieving him by how. 
ing a face radiant with pleasure. 

‘One hand on her head, the other clasped 
in hers, he looked at hee gravely. 

ach oe oe T can never know 

joy again, Cans you think that there 
aaa! te anything apart from falsehood in 
ourselves to separate us?” 

“What a question !—~nothing can part us 
bat our own will.” 

“Suppose your mother and father were to 
tell ou that I was unworthy of you?” 

low could they do that?” 

ape supposing they did—would you 
believe it, and turn away from me?” 

“Why do you ask such a question just 
pate ‘the said reproachfully. “I am not 





to answer it. I am sure my father hear the 


Pould not say it, for I know he likes you; 
and 1 do not think my mother"—she cor- 
rected herself there—“I am sure that no 
one can have the right to say it of you!” 

“T know that 10 one can have’ the ri 


be wickedness on my part to say to 
what I have said, A good friend bade 'me 


your you 
wrought by others, should stand 


any shame, 
bewween us. If you feel that anything could 
make you shrink from standing by my side 


—we can still part without any one knowing 
what has passed between us.” 

She gazed at him bewilderedly for 
instant; and then light seemed to dawn 
her, She rose, and stood beside him. “Tea 
she looked so brave and helpful that the | you, 
man felt sure, if all the world were in arms 
against him, he could stand up stoutly to the 
bartle—ay, and be sure of victory—if she 
were by his side. 

“You are not jesting with me, I know,” 
abe said resolutely: it was not impulse; ie! 
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‘was calm resolve, and she mesnt to hold fast 
to her words. “Whatever it is that bas come 
Lene or shame—my place is 


“Ellie!” 
‘That was a gasp of wondering joy, 


too 
Breat to be uttered loudly or to be fol- 


ey thould be looking into each 

other ees a each had been always the 

owner of the other, and were now only 

enjoying the ri of proprietorship. 

By and by, they retuned to the common- 
of words. 


“T am glad I spoke,” he said, huskily: “I 
had made up my mind to do it; thea, eud- 
denly, the right to do it seemed ry be taken 
away from me, The worry of those few 





hours—they are like years to me—I 
you will never experience, and, happily, 
cannot... . Your father told me might wi 


you if I could, and I have won the greatest. 
Prize that the world has for me.” 
‘My father knows, then?” she cried, in 


wurprise. 

ona and I think he will not be sorry to 

result. But he warned me that—" 
“I know—mamma. Do not de uneas) 

about her. She may not be pleased—i 

I know she will not be pleased; but she 

fon et eee eee. and when she 

finds that there is no hel for it, she will be 


> content, You ought be content, too,” 


she added, smiling, ‘and you do not look as 

if. were. You have my father on your 
and you have—me!” 

He answered that with another pressure of 


: the arms, and released her, for there was a 


rustling sound at the door, and Grannie fol- 
lowed by Mr. Moffat entered. 

It's second sight!" ‘There is not a doubt 
about it,” cried the minister, ‘Grannie, you 
are a witch, and I am not quite ure that it 
ST Te ee he due 
the sands and left there till the tide comes up. 
anand drowns you, They are here!” 

J was sure of that,” said Grannie with a 
feeble umile ; “I am wae to come in atween 

baims; but I am sair concerned to 
Zale out where Jock Thorburn can be. He 
said he was to bide in the room up the stair, 
but when the minister gaed for him 
Won, bo and be wos at te cage 
She spoke agitatedly, and evidently under- 
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‘stood all that had taken place. The minister 
andetstood, too, and Ellie stood, blushing, 
beside her lover. Scsing Grannic's distress, 
however, she went to her. 

“7 am sure Mr, Thorburn is at the cottage 
now,” she said reassuringly, “for I have seen 
him and he promised to wait there uatil 
T came to him.” 

“Tf he promised you, he is sure to be 
there. He is s queer creature, and he is 

particular in keeping his promises, sooner 
or her, and I ken that he has « great notion 
of you, my bairn,” 

Then she turned to Mr. Moffat, whose 
high spirits had somehow deserted him for the 
moment, and although he had shaken bands 
with Ellie, he had not spoken. 


Ge 
hi 
nity that impressed them all. 

“1 shall go back at once, Grannie, but 

a woust put a stout heart to this stey brae, 

‘ou may be quite sure that when anybody 

means mischief, he or she does not send the 
bellman about the town to proclaim it, unless 
‘he wants it prevented, Hoot, toot, Grannie | 
You are getting old aud dottled. I wonder 
at you, and expect better things from you,” 
, But although the minister tried to speak 
in his usual tone of playfulness, he did not 
succeed very well, and there was an unusual 
expression of grave anxiety on his face. 

“TI hope it may be naething mair nor my 
fancy, but I would like to ken where he is, 
and that he is safe. *. . You said be pro- 
mised to wait for you,” she went on, address- 
ing Ellie ; “ then will you bide wi' me till the 
minister comes back?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the gitl, with a ready 
astent, and eagerly Scanning Armour’s face 
for some cxplanation of all this anxiety. 

“The Lord will bless you, Ellie Musgrave, 
and I wish you may ha’e long years to prove 
his blessing.” 

, rhe blind woman laid her hand upon the 
gitl’s head as she spoke, and kept it there for 
@ few moments, as if she were performing 
some rite. 

The minister beckoned to Armour, and 
the latter followed into the hall. 

“Did you find the doctor?” inquired the 
minister, 

“No, but they were to send him here as 
soon as hé returned.” 

“ You had better send for him again. 1 
shall wait at the cottage with Thorburn, if he 
is there, until you come. What he has been 
aaying to Grannie makes me dread what he 
intends to do.” 
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‘The minister burried along the road to the 
cottage, hia hat falling to the back of his head, 
and his white hair trembling in the light 

ing breeze. He was very anxious, in- 

deed, es Greed a oeetie to three 
who a higl in his sym 

thetic heart, : e 

"The door was open, and when he entered 
Thorburn was standing at a little table by 
the window thrusting something into a small 
black leather handbag, He was nervous, 
bot apparently quite cool. The minister, 
however, noted as Ellie had done that 
peculiar look in his eyes. 

“Glad to see you, Mr, Moffat; hope you 
are quite well, It is lucky you came this 
evening, for I am about to start on a long 


again, minister; seek him—help josey, and it is very likely wershall not 
"said the blind wornan, with a solem-|have a chance of meeting again, I wanted 


to see you. A man like me can be grateful, 
although it may not be in his power to give 
Practical shape to his gratitude.” tee 
“ Have you a pipe?" said the minister in 
his most free and easy way. . 
“There are some briars on the mantel- 
piece—stop, you like a clay and a clean one, 
as smoking is only your fun, Howison!” 
‘His nurse came the butt-end of the 
cottage, which was the kitchen, 
“Go,down to the inn and bring some clay 
ig 
pipes Will you drink anything, Mr, Mol- 


"No, thank you, and if you want to be 
really hospitable, don't send for anything. 
You know I can do without a pipe.” 

“You need not go to the inn, Howison, 
but go back to the kitchen and get the tea 
ready,” 


ly. 

Howison disappeared, The minister sat 
down and watched the nervous, rapid move- 
ments of his host. 

“ About that practical shape of gratitude, 
‘Thorburn, I have a theory.” 

“What's that?” a 

“That you can, 0 or any one Ker give se 
profoundest gratitude by simply do- 
ing some ring thing that may go agninst 
the grain in order to gratify the person to 
whom they want to show gratitude. 

“T understand, Mr. Moffat,” said Thot- 
burn, pausing and turning to his guest. “You 
need not trouble to beat about the bush with 
me. You have heard what my son and 
mother have had to say; bysome means you 
have come to understand that this long 
joumey on which I am about to start is the 
Tongest that we ever undertake. You think 
Tam wrong.” ‘i 

“Decidedly. Will you let me prove it to 
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you? Iknow you area man of judgment, 
and open to conviction.” 

“J shall listen with interest. On the other 
hand, I know I am right ‘Will you let me 
prove it to you? Iam aware that you area 
Man of judgment, and open to convic- 
tion.” 


“YT shall hear you, I cannot say with 
pleasure, but with ‘the hope of proving how 
‘wrong you are.” 

“So be it; every one expects to prove his 
own assertion, You must begin.” 

Thorburn lit a cigarette, sat down noo- 
chalantly in an easy chair, and waited. 


Prepared as he was for any degree of keep: 


eccentricity, there was something in Thor- 
bum’s conduct which vexed the minister: it 
was so hard and defiant, and at the same 
time so quick in apprehension, that he almost 
despaired of being able to touch his heart. 
Beudes, the consciousness of being bam- 
hoozled by a person you have come to help, 
on account of bis mental weakness, is not 
agreeable, 
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“Yes, You understand that I have heard 


“Then you can also understand that I am 
anxious to see you do what is best, for your 
mother's sake and your son's, and for your 
own.” 

"Thorburn threw away his cigarctte, and 
looked up excitedly. 

“T want to do that," he said buskily, “and 
T believe the way is clear to me if you will 
leave me alone.” 

“What ia that way?” 

“ All of you who know my miserable story, 
silent—do not let that poor girl ever hear 
aword of it. I shall disap, and the cloud 
wl pass ffom his lie as fad never done 
him the cruel wrong of being alive and here, 
The is simple, and will be sore atone 
ment to hin and—to his mother.” 

‘The minister clasped his hands behind 
him, took a turn to the window, round the 
table, and back to Thorburn’s side. 

“Your way is not the right one,” he said 





‘The minister got up, and looked out at the solemnly. 


window, 
tae you guess what I am ‘doing, Thor- 
“Yes,” was the careless answer, without a 
movement of the head, “you ate playing 
sister Ann, and looking if there is ‘anybody 
coming,” 
The minister examined the man’s face 
earnestly. He could make nothing of it. 
“You have often puzzled me, Thorburn,” 
he said, gently, “but never so much as you 
are doing now. You are right; I am looking 
ee pnebocy coming: can you guess 


“Very possibly some one to take care of 
me, as you are evidently under the belief 


that I cannot take care of myself.” 


“You do not know what it is—no one 
‘knows but myself.” 

“That is a mistake. You guessed cleverly 
why I was looking from the window, how is 
it you could not give me credit for being 
able to make a good guess, too, at times, and 
to have discovered the way in which you 
foolishly think you can set matters right?” 

Thorburn stared at the minister, frowning, 
Then he rose, took the small bag in bu 
hand, and put on his hat. 

“1 do bis think you know my way yet, 
Mr. Moffat; but I must give up the notion 
of by aie ng the matter wth you T thank 

your ness to me, and now 
bye. ‘ill you shake hands?” er 

“Of course, but I understood that yor 


“YT think you can—if you wi/"—(this, promised to wait here until Miss Manginve 
laying his hand on Thorburn’s shoulder, as came to you. She said she waa coming.” 
if he would hold him back from some des- ‘Thorburn hesitated ; his eyes darted from 
Ee leap). ‘We have been good friends, the minister's face to the door, Then, 
ve we not?’ harshly : 


“You have been a good friend to me.” 

“T am ylad of that—I meant to be so, and 
T wart 
friend still.” 

“#Give you leave?” 


you to give me leave to be your bye, sir. 


1 Ie is better she should not see me again. 
I did mean to wait, Icannot now. Good- 
The ‘minister did not try to stop him, for 

he bad seen Ellie at the door, 


THE MOUNTAIN HOMES OF THE VAUDOIS. 
Be Mas, CHARLES GARNETT. 
SECOND PAPER. 


‘HERE are two paths from the foot of La 
Puse, where we paused last month, to 
Dormilleuse. The old one is a scramble up 
the eastern mountain ledges, a staircase 
‘winding around rocks and encumbered with 
Tolling stoges, on which even an 


No wonder M, Brunel is so thin, and has 
80 many lines in his face. He brightens up, 
however, and asks, with a smile, “Could 
get hiro an exchange for just one winter with 
some English clergyman? He would dearly 
hike tosee England, and the gentleman would 


experienced 
mountaineer can hardly in winter hold a find of a change” Ah! yes, indeed. But 


footing, The other road out of this cu? desac 
is the Tourniquet, a cigzag pathway across 
the face of the southem mountain. 
awfnl ascent, M. Rémond utterly refuses to 
ride up, preferring the long, fatiguing climb, 
or a roll @ precipice unencumbered. 
‘The mules scramble hke cats, only they 
cannot stop, for every instant the loose 
stones roll from under their hoofs. 

Being now on the mountain’s side, and 
close to the masses of rock which tower 
above us, 1 learn how it is that the valley is 
so bestrewed with stones. The rocks are of 
a slaty formation, and M. Brunel shows me 
how the fiosts of winter and the rain floods wl 
of spring loosen large masses, which fall with 
a crash as of thunder. He often hears and 
sees them; sometimes he has had narrow 
escapes for his life when near. He 
tells me about last winter, di ing 
the snow as up to the bedroom win- 
dows, and then freezing hard; and 
Anne, pointing toa shel some dis- 
tance up the op ‘illside, says, 
“There The snow om levelled itself across 
the valley.” 

The pastor tells me be wears a fur 
cap with ears and a greatcoat. He 
sets off on his journey from Pallons 
with, as lus only helper, his ice-stick. 

Often he les through snow-drifts 
waist-hi i from all the 

rocks, while the face of the mountains 

are one bare sheet of ice up fiom foot 

to summit. After passing Violins, the 

pastor gets on but slowly, for he has to 

prod foot places in the 1ce, and, at the 

danger of life and limb, s on 

and upwards, and this with the snow 

flakes whirling, and the thunder of the 

falling rock masses and 

‘tush of avalanches Pearman a filling 
the air with sound, Many tines on 
mich a return journey he has been ob- 
liged to rest for six hours at Violins 

before being able to proceed home. “It is 
sad for Mane he asys Bently 5 “she is 
alarmed on sach occasions,” 





Tho, 

‘Pastor's 
Tor 
suck 


cheerfulness is not confined to the pastor ; 
his people have just as much, and with even 


Tt is an less cause. 


Anne Amoux gathers me some sweet 
wild thyme, the only production, save some 
gooseberries the ee of small peas, we 

Henriette Baridon finds % few black- 

too. Both women have walked 

the whole ten mules unweanedly by oy 
side, talking simply and sweetly in 

patois. 1 say to Henriette, what 2 Be 

place it is! What good soldiers of Christ her 

forefathers were to make this their fortress ! 


She points to 2 sharp spur of rock round 
the Toriquet winds, a precipice 
descending straight down into the valley on 


the other Bite, and says, “That is called the 
citadel of the at Many a army of 
Persecutors came, to t point, ut never a 
soldier soldier peseed it” to the acelivity 

towering overhead, tien tell how men, 
women “and even children gathered there 
from the village, and rolied rocks and stones 
down on the invaders. 

“Yes, but,” says Henriette simply, “sol- 
diers must not rest, not fight only, but also 
bear pain and be patient.” 

Anne Arnoux is nee nee aes 

ion, and her noble face hghts up wi 
8 frsjoent alle; it does so when M. Brunel, 
pointing across the valley below us to the 
mighty Col at the other side, whose precipices 
sise one above the other like a wall for above 
a thousand feet, tells me that across the face 
of that mountain Anne once journeyed search- 
ae hes for wood for fuel. A ‘patch of firctrees 
ipice. Here she collected 
some pty Bee it down into the valley 
below, returned along the face of the moun- 
tain, descended into the valley, walked for a 
distance over the avalanche end torrent 
, and, securing her fuel, catried it up 
the path we were now on home. T could 
hardly believe his account; there did not 
seem 2 spot where baman feet bee clmg. 
I twumed niringly to Anne, “Is it pos- 
sible?” qos 4 led again. “We are the 

chamois of the Hantes Alpes,” she replied. 
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Fodder and sticks are so precious that 
these poor people walk immense distances, 
and frequently endanger their lives for a 
small bundle of either. 

But now all talk is stopped, for a cascade 

down the mountain-side flashes above 
our heads, wets the already perilous path, 
and descends over the precipice below. We 
aré now up 5,000 feet, and the village of 
Dormilleuse is before us, 

‘Yes, we have teached Dormilleuse, This 
road into the village was planned and 
worked upon by Felix Neff, The memory 
of him seems in the air. But what a deso- 
Tate place this is! We have feft summer 





behind us; the air is very, very cold, and a 
drizzling rain begins to fall We pass a 
couple of cows, very much in sppearance 
like Alderneys, trymg to browse. ‘The feed 
consists of lilac crocuses, and a sprinkl 

of weeds, Some children run forward, 
shouting “ Le pasteur;" and “See, Madame 1” 
cry M. Brunel and M, Rémond in a breath, 
“Le Temple et la maison de Felix Neff!” 
‘The pastors consider the Temple the best one 
in the whole distnct of the Hautes Alpes, 
Tt was built by the Romaniste—when they 
dared no longer to persecute the Vaudoic— 
to pervert them, in the 1745, and close 
to 1t they erected a residence for the curd, 
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For twenty yeara it 18 said be hved here, and 
*toen the Bishop of Embrun removed him, 
for not one convert had been made But the 
church remamed Yeara passed the French 
Revolution breathed freedom into the air 
The Dormilleuse folk took courage, cleared 
out the dusty mages and candlesticks, pulled 
down the high altar, and placed im its stead 
a plain communion table ind a preachers 





pit, and took possession of the building. 

hen they dog up the old Vaudois cht 
bell, hidden ages ago, and made the curé’s 
residence into a school-house, and in the 
little yard m front, Felix Neff, years afters 
wards, planted four ash trees, loved now for 
his sake Above the church doorway Dean 
Fremantle has placed a tablet bearing the 
mscnption — 


‘The Church at Violins 


“A Ia plomede Dieu dont de les temps racnns el 
fwen le martyr delears peres a muntenu a Dorel 
Jewee la for donré aux suunts et 11 connaseince de 

“rps Jes habitants ont elevé cette preire 1864 


 anto ofnount at the gatenay, and Anne 

ork it up and de anmals anay, M Brun, 
suddenly a lump flies shes out to receive us 
too hard to bite, theree man hes, shoit and 
Doiled in water—this 1s thekipping round and 
dow. Dunng the last wuwes are round and 
rather to try and save—the pums up at the 


ends, and his hair stinds straight up on his 
hurd I cannot imagine him an the pulpit! 
We go up into the schoolioom A table 
1s already spread with a cloth, and the 
tureen and plates stand ready , the soup 1s 
bubbling m the pan on the stove Igo to 
the window and look opt I have never 
seen anywhere so awful and desolat. a scene 
In winter at must be appalling The will 
clusters on the rising ground bulund the 
church, nght over against it, separated by a 


ravine, rises the barren, desolate Gramusac. 
It towers op kato the si awful, dark- 
grey je other 3 are equally 
desolate and rugged, but not so frightfully 
close. The Gramusac is overwhelming, This 
village, perched among the highest points of 
the mountains, is subject not only to rock falls, 
avalanches and torrents, but also to the 
“tourmente,” or snow-whirlwind, which, 
raging down the valley and tearing round 
the hillsides, whirls the roofs off the houses, 
seattering the timbers on every side. Felix 
Neff, much as he loved the place, spoke 
of it as “terrible,” and such indeed it is. 
With a shudder I turn to the welcome 
warmth of the stove. M. Brun's efforts as 
cook are not a success, The soup is a 
thin, yellow miature with a rather queer taste, 
But we did not get much of it, as he half 
filled the tureen with bread, and poured the 
soup thereon, M. Bruncl could not manage 
it at all, and supped on bread and wine. But 
we four—for Philomel made one of the party 
—managed to eat it Soon the church bell 
began to ring, and the sound of many feet 
passing our door warmed us it was service 
time. M. Brun carried one candle, M. Brunel 
another, and so we entered the Temple. 

The women and children, in their thick 
woollen dresses and close-fitting caps, filled 
the benches on one side of the aisle ; themen 
ocenpied the other. Strange their faces looked 
in the half light-serious and strong, filled 
with a solemn and earnest attention. Very 
unlike the Frenchmen of the valleys, and 
though so thi, too broad for the Italian 
type, A peaple to themselves, with an 
old-world air about them. One seemed 
suddenly to have. stepped back two or 
three hundred years faced an earlier 
generation, M. Rémond, M. Brun, and 
Philomel formed themselves into a choir, 
clustering round one of the candles. M, 
Brunel entered the Pulpit ‘He gave out a 
hymn, repeating the first verse. M. Rémond's 
nch voice rang out in one of Sankey’s 
tunes, slightly altered to meet the rhythm of 
the chorus. The congregation sat to sing; 
every person seemed to know the is, 
and vety camest and solemn was the “ Jesa! 
Jesa!” which filled the church, ‘The simple 
worship went on—the Bible chapter, the 
extempore prayer, the frequent hymns—and 
M. Rémond preached on the words, “Knock, 


and it shall be $pened unto you,"—such a King—children of theersecut 
powerful 


sermon as one seldom hears—a 
sermon, He preached to the only Church 
in the world that has held the trath with 
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He preached to the children of the martyrs, 
to men 2nd women who if need came wi 

be themselves martyrs to-morrow, cheerfully 
and quietly; but he did not @atter them. 
He spoke eloquently and fervently, but only 
as the messenger of their Master. 

‘The service over, their own pastor entered 
the desk and told’ the people of their old 
beloved friend, Dean Fremantle; how dis- 
tressed he was that misery should drive them 
from Dormilleuse ; how deeply he felt for 
them, how earnestly he was trying to assist 
them. And their pastor prayed them to be 
patient ; he told them all hope seemed dying, 
but that God both could and would help 
them. He in whom they trusted was as 
strong now aa in “ the old days.” M. Brunel 
pointed, as the moral of his speech, to the text 
painted behind the pol it, above the hole 
where the sanctuary had been once fixcl— 
“My name is here.” I went out thrilling 
from that touching service into the moon- 
light, and Ieancd against the wall ; the other 
women crowded round. The lanterns two 
or three of them carried lighted up their worn 
and paticnt faces, With gentle kindness they 
talked to me of their dreadful life. “ But,” 
said one of the oldest ones, “I will die where 
T have lived ; I will never depart from Dor- 
milleuse.” Sirg asked eagerly after their 
“ benefector, M. Fréman;” asked how he 
looked, would he sever come again to sce 
them? and soon. I remarked on the four 
trees by which we stood, the finest ones for a 

distance, “Ah, yes,” they said quickly, 
“Tes arbres de Felix Neff." “Did any one 
there recollect him?” “Surely, surely,” 
cried several voices; and the old woman 
Jaid her hand on my arm to emphasise her 
words. The men now came out of church, 
How I wished I could talk their patois! 
But the pastor stands in the doorway of the 
school-house, waiting to light me up the stairs, 
and I must say “Good-bye.” “Madame, we 
call this Donmilleuse. Our fathers said, ‘ Here 
we may sleep happily’ Madame, Dormil- 
Icuse A vous,” I hear their voices and see 
their shadows in the moonlit yard as 1 ry to 
bed in the litile chamber opening out of the 
schoolroom. They chat for half an hoyr, 
more before they separate, And ae 
sleep, thinking of their bitter Bite “Alpes. 

patience, and som-"Hautes 


, ts—when they 
Keep repeating Herne the Vandoi 


When I go intost the year.1745, and close 
morning tind Al's wesdlence for the curé, 
and that M. B 


stainless grasp for eighteen hundred years. | to Violins, wh’ 
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It is impossible to be in this valley, and their cattle, they fed the animals on this bread 
‘not think of Neff, but most of ali at this and hungered themselves, Saving a couple 
spot. His individuality seems stamped every- of cows, and four or five mules, the only 
where. Who made the road? Neff. Who animals I saw were 2 flock of goats driven 
the little aqueducts? Neff. Zhe secret of by some children, and the creatures were so 
success he carly learnt—entire selfabnegation. gaunt, and looked at me with such long faces, 
So we go to visit his house. Ii is a cottage, it was wretched to sce them; even the kids 
containing on the ground-floor three roams; walked soberly on with no play in them. 
in front the two used by Neff as study and Felix Amoux lind been to Algeiia; he sp 
bedroom, and belind these a kitchen. All in glowing terms of the success of the emi- 
are exactly as he left them, ‘They arc low, grants there, and of how earnestly he and 
vaulted rooms—the walls and ceilings of ce- cight other heads of familivs desired to 
ment, In the study stand an old oak cup- jom them. He assured me it was so utterly 
board and table, which were his. This room impossible “to remain and live longer at 
is about ten feet square, and, like the bed- Dormilleuse, that if part of the inhabitants 
100m, which is the same size, has a small could be assisted to emigrate the rest would 
grated window, from which there is abso- remove to Pallons, ‘They had hoped to sell 
lutely no prospect, for the Gramusac tises their land, but it so continually depretiated 
right in fiont, and it is not possible to in value no one now would buy it; and I 
‘ste anything else, not even a patch of sky. did not wonder! I asked Fulix how many 
Its grey unbroken surface is sad to-day, with avalanches fell in one winter in the yale of 
the sun shining upon it; its ncarness aud Freissinitres, he said it was impossible to 
height seem to crush one; bat when, as in say. That day he counted forty, and he did 
winter, it is one unbroken sheet of ice, black not think fewer than 500 a month fell in 
in the wintry darkness, the gloom ‘of these the worst seasons. They continually de- 
rooms must be that of a built-in prison, scend,” The pastor meutioned seeing six- 
and the kitchen into which we descend by tecn fall one Sunday morning. 
two sleps is only a little brighter. One of the most touching sights in the 

vi the cottage we walk through the village to me seemed the graveyard. .\ poor 
village. Mostof the houses have aprojecting little piece of land, surrounded by a care 
balcony to the second story: the cuttle aie tully built loose wall; but I looked in vain 
housed on the ground floor, Velix Arnoux, for either grassy mounds or humble monu- 
son of Anne Arnoux, an intelligent, pleasant ments. ‘“ You do not like crosses, doubt- 
man, joins us, and, pointing to the balconies, less,” I said to the pastor, “but io the 
telly me the snow rose and remained the Vaudois disapprove of even head-stones? 
greater part of last winter “on a level with I sce no memorial of the departed here.” 
those.” It fell so quickly the first two days Ab, no, madame; our people aru too 
that the inhabitants were obliged to remain poor to procuse any, but see——-' ‘There 
indoors in darkness and hunger. The misery were some small pieces of slate about the 
of the winters, which are awfully cold, is greatly size of two outspread hands, On these the 
inercased by the want of fuel. The people names were written, and they were then 
light two or three sticks to warm the soupand stuck into the ground at the head of the 
then extinguish them, ‘There is litdenourish- poor grave. 
ment or warmth to Le got out of their food On the heads of the mountain-points, re- 
cither, it consists of milk and brown bread ceding behind the village, gleamed glaciers, 
iade of unsifted rye. They bake all their | and on this warm August morning the tem- 
giain into these loaves in autumn, for it wilt ' perature up here was that of a bright Novem- 
not keep, and, besides, stan it is possible to ber morning at home, ‘The houses are very 
get some fuel. ‘These loaves are as hard as pocr indeed, built of inud and stone, the 
stones, and in every house you see a rude upper story generally timbered. And they 

“ayes trencher, on one end of which is are dark and dirty. How can they be clean, 
* knife, You put the edge of the when for warmth human beings and cattle 

santo one of these cake loaves and then have to crowd together in the same room ? 
+, of it up and down as hard as you can, till On leaving Dormilleuse we scrambled 
suddenly 3 lump flies off. This bread is far down the face of the mountain by the old 
foo hard to bite, therefore the pieces are path and, standing below, saw the magnifi- 
boiled in water—this is the soup of the Van- cent waterfall of La Pisse in its whole height; 
dois, During the last winter, to save—or then down the valicy and past the mud and 
rather to try and saye—the poor remnant of stone hovels of Minsas, a place almost as date 
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wusly situated, and certainly as wretched 
. in appearance as Dormilleuse, to Violins, 

The air, which had been shi at the 
high elevation of the Vaudois ge, Now 
warmed, and the beauty of a bright sum- 
mer's moming made the handsome wal- 
nut-treea near Violins, and the mountains 
receding one beyond another behind the 
village, look most lovely. The people were 

assembling for church, The women had 
folded bright handkerchiefs over their bosoms 
and the men all wore their best clothes. A 
Sabbath peacefulness rested everywhere, and 
the kindly greetings and the ready smiles 
which met our approach gave us a welcome. 
‘We entered a house near he church to rest, 
end I found it very superior to any at Dor- 
oilleuse. ‘There were plates on a delf rack, 
comfortable tables, chairs, and presses. A 
bright fire bummed under the soup and 
T had a cup of capital milk, for which the 
woman did not wish me to pay. 

‘The church was completely filled ; some 
of the worshippers had come considerable 
distances. One man who arrived late 
apologised to the pastor by saying he had 
mi and had first been to Dormil- 
leuse. We had the usual French erred 
service, and M, Rémond preached; 
wore a cungin gown and bands, and 
ook for his text, “Lovest thon Me?” 

reached extempore a sermon most 
oe jing in its thoughtfulness and direct 
simplicity, and intense in its feeling. The 
people listened intently. Indeed the reve- 
rence and attention shown are very solemn, 
IT asked M. Rémond afterwards if it was 
ever the custom to preach written sermons 
as in England. He said, “No, the Vau- 
dois would only tolerate written sermons 
from old men who were growing feeble. If 
younger men could not speak out of the 

they had—so thought the Vaudois 
—no abundance in their hearts.” 

“Good-bye, M. Baridon; Sree 
Homewards we go through the beautiful, 
peaceful valley—past Les Ribes—to Pallons; 
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the Biasse hastening by our side thither- 


“wards too, All of us are a little tired, Even 


Philomel, who has patiently trudged all 
day and most of ry, is silent. 
Fethaps he’s thinking of his sick mule; but 
the sweet, fresh air, the warm afternoon | mune 
shine, the scent of the lavender, make us 
forget fatigue as we gaze on the glorious 
scenery through which we are passing. 

But here are the children waiting to wel- 
come us—then supper, the gorgeous sunset 
making the mountain peaks flame up against 
the tender sky, and the evening service in 
the whitewashed mission-room. So ended 
my Sabbath in the Val Freissinitres. 

T will not trouble the reader with any ac- 
count of the other “Valleys,” grand and 
interesting as they are. On my retum 
home I made known, through the columns 
‘of some of our newspapers, the condition itt 
which I had found these children of the con- 
feasors, and told of the Dormilleuse Emi- 
gration Fund, which their long-tried and 
most faithful fiend, the Dean of Ripon, was 
endeavouring to raise to save these descend- 
ants of the martyra from the slower but 

certain torture of starvation, In sup- 
port of this appeal was published a most 
he pathetic letter from the databace of ie 
valley of Freissinitres, in which av foe 
forth their misery and hopelessness, how 





their harvest had their flocks been 
buried beneath the snow, and their land 
covered by the stony débris of the avalanches, 
and how if help was not given the Vaudois 
of Dormilleuse must cease to exist. The 
prayer touched warm hearts in England, 
‘The Dean of Ripon has received over £600, 
and already most interesting letters have 
reached him giving an account of the emi- 
tion and settlement in Algeria of the 
figer number of the inhabitants of the most 
desolate spot in the valley—Dormilleuse. 

An industry is as much needed as ever in 
the district, but we have the happiness of 
knowing that already the worst pressure of 
misery is lifted. 


BLOCK OF COAL. 


‘Br Parorzsgoz A. H, GREEN. 


[aes the days when men thought more about 

words than things end when a large 
part of their philosophy was very much like 
a great at definitions, many attempts 


were: to frame 2 concise and unim) ope 


able description of man. “A 


biped” was well enough ; but perhaps nothi 
was hit upon so happy 42 met. i ary ci 
tinctive as the 

be “a fire-making sneak oeinee earlier jer and 
more poetic days the same notion took form 
in the legend which tells how Prometheus 
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stole fire from heaven and taught to mankind, 
and to mankind alone, the secret of using 
and maintaining it. 

For many ages after man first became ac- 
quainted with fire, wood was his only fuel, 
and for many ages a supply amply a1 
for the needs of the sparse population of thos¢ 
distant times was furnished by the dense 
forest primeval, which had for many a year 
been gradually spreading unchecked over the 
larger past of the dry land of the globe. But 
these were not the days of forethought and 
statistics, living from hand to mouth was the 
rule, the wore seemed inexhaustible the idea 

it might give out and the necessity for 
replacing the incessant drain by feab plant, 
ing occurred to no one, and the day at last 
came when a scarcity of fuel began to make 
itself felt, It was then too late to remedy 
the evil; the growth of trees is slow, the 
human race multiplies apace, and the land 
that can be spared for planting is limited in 
eh ut. Did we now depend on wood alone 
fot our firing, the distinctive prerogative of 
making fires would have long ago become a 
Janury well-nigh confined to the wealthier 
members of the race. 

dime in bygone pis othe ears 
to time in e e 6 Tif 
time, when there were no fire-making animals 
to burn up the wood, the course of events 
‘was 50 that trees and plants, instead 
of rotting as they died, were packed away in 
a condensed form underground, and that in 
this way cellars well-nigh boundless in extent 
were stored with a fuel from which the fire 
maker, when he at last came upon the scene, 
might derive warmth, comfort, and power 
after pakies all bat ved up the wood of his 
own epoch. For this ia literally the origin 
of the Coal which has now as near as may 
be superseded wood as 2 source of heat. 

‘To turn back in thought and watch nature 
forecasting a0 long beforehand the needs of 
her children to come, will be a pleasant and 
profitable task; and though the story if fully 
told would be a long one, the main outlines 
go into a small compass. 

., Almost any child will now tell us that ¢oal 
is “mineralised vegetable matter :" the 


grounds for this belief are perhaps not so 
generally known, and a word may first be 
said on this head. A little search among the 
jumps of coal in the scuttle will generally 
show us a piece which has broken with fairly 
even faces in two or perbaps in three direo- 
tions, Two of these faces, when there are 
three are bright and do not soil the 
Singers; the other is dull and grimes the skin 
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when it is touched. On this last face there 
fie scattered about patches of a black, friable, 
fibrous substance so exactly like charcoal that 
it is called “ Mineral charcoal ;" “ Mother of 
Coal” is another name given to it. The most 
superficial examination is enough to suggest 
the woody nature of this substance, and the 
microscope leaves no doubt on the point, for 
it enables us to recognise in it vegetable 
tissue and vessels, 

Mineral charcoal forms a very considerable 
item in the composition of some coals of 
‘second-rate quality, but in the deep black 
coals with pitchy lustre which we prefer for 
household use there is often very little ofs" it 
to be seen. In coals of this class po in! tkling 
as to their composition can be obtained by 
the unaided eye, but when they are ground 
thin enough to be transparent ang examined. 
under the microscope, they tewu‘tan in many 
cases be clearly seen to be ¢ largely'made up 
of various parts of differosint kinds of plants, 

One of their constitu qents deserves special 
mention, partly because*dit is extremely abun- 
dant in many English coals, and partly be- 
cause it shows in a very striking ‘manner— 

“What mighty isvwes apring from trivia +] things,” 


Has the reader ever noticed, high up 
among the heath and swamps of a fel side, a 
stem thickly covered by Overlapping dca - 
like leaves, which sprawls over the grouna'’ 
and branches in a way that gives it some 
resemblance to a horn, whence it is called 

moss? If he come across this 
early in the autumn, he will find rising from 
the prostrate stem erect branches, cach of 
which carries at the top a club-shaped spike, 
and will understand why the plant also goes 
by the name of club-moss, Gather one of 
these spikes; as we pull it off, we shake out 
a thick cloud of yellow dust. This dust is 
made up of very tiny balls called spores, by 
means df which the reproduction of the plant 
is effected. These spores are lodged in little 
bags or spore-cases which lie in the spaces 
between each pair of the scaly leaves that 
cover the clubshaped head. The dust is 
known as Lycopodium powder, and it may 
be tat any chemist’s shop. ‘Two points 
about these spores are specially to be noted 
in connection with our present subject, They 
are very combustible: throw 2 pinch of 
the powder into the air and hold # lighted 
match under it, it disappears entirely with a 
sudden bright flash. They cannot be wetted : 
spread some of the powder on # sheet of 
paper and let a little water fall on it; the 
‘water collects into drops and may be made 
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to run over the layer of powder, but the they vary in thickness from a fraction of an 


themselves remain perfectly dry. inch to many feet. Underneath every seam 
fo the microscope shows i roan coals of col there is «bed of rock known as the 
enormous numbers o} "minute rounded bodies, ‘Underclay, or Seatstone; it differs in charac- 


larger than the spores of the clnb-moss and_ ter from the beds of sandstone and clay that 
differing from. them in some other respects,” lie between the coal seams, and it always 
which resemble, however, most closely the contains fossils which are known to be the 
spores of an allied genus of plants common in roots of trees; now and then the tronks of 
some tropical countries, but represented bya these trees are found standing ercet as they 
single and not very common species in Eng- grew, still attached to the roots and running 
land, Further in the rocks among which coal up through the coal and the socks that lie 
occurs, the remains of plants lived at above it This seatstone is obviously an 
the time when coal was being formed are old soil, and on it the trees grew out of which 
grfotund in great abundance, Among these we ' the coal above it was formed. 7 
rxouently mect with cones, covered ike the — Changes then must have gone on during the 
of the club-moss with overlapping scaly formation of coal and the rocks which accom- 
and carrying between each pair of pany it: each seatstone and the bed of coal 
* hmore-bags that contain the same kind which lies upon i mak 0 time whem the 
of minute” utounded bodies ne sre caer is aquntay «ata tract of land dry enough to allow 
coal. Again." 0 of the commonest of these of the growth of trees; but the sandstones and 
fossil plants is tha¥ Lown as Lepidadcndron, clays which lie above show that there must 
or the scaly tree, be sause it is covered out- have followed a time when the country was 
side with a pattern of Mozenge.shaped scales, Iaid under water; then the old statey of 
In welkpreserved specimens cones such as things must have been brought back, ‘ihe 
have just been der” Fibed are found springing country a second time became dry enough 
from the ents ‘Of the branches of Zefido- to support a growth of trees, and these sup- 
dendron, plied the materials for a second seam of coal ; 
Every sep in the evidence is complete, | once again the land was flooded, and after a 
and thery,, can be no doubt that some coals while again laid dry; and this oscillation 
are larpeely made up of spores very closely must have been repeated many times over, 
akin.tio those we shake out of the spikes of a at least a8 many times as there nre seams of 
“tulb-moss; with this difference, that the plant coals in the measures, and probably oftener, 
which furnished them, instead of being a And now et us try and picture to ourselves 
creeping hetb, grew to the size of a forest what the country was like on which these 
tree arxl was a tree in its habit, events took place, and how these changes 
Thus far we have been treading on safe were brought about. Much that is high land 
ground: as to what other plants and what now was high and always above water then. 
Portions of these plants contributed to the The Scotch Highlands formed part of a lofty 
manufacture of coal, we arc yet much in the tract which stretched across the North Sea 
dark, Investigations now in progress by the to Scandinavia ; a portion at least of the hill 
highest authority on the subject will throw range which runs from St, Abb’s Head to 
before long further light on the question: Galloway ‘was a hill range then ; then as now 
but we may rest assured (hat coal is made up a cluster of mountains stood up in Cumber- 
of vegetable matter, and of scarcely afything land and Westmoreland; the highlands of 
else beside vegetable matter, which has becn Donegal and Connemara were highlands then; 
for many a long day sealed wp in sheets Wales was mountainous as now, and from it 
underground aud has undergone chemical 2 long spur of land, less lofty but composed 
and physical changes that have brought it like it of hard rocks, ran eastwards across the 
into its present state. cerftre of England ; this is now all but buried, 
Tor some of those who do not live in col- but two of its higher points peep out at Dudicy 
Kiery districts it may be necessary to describe and in Charnwood Forest. Land also of some 
the way in which coal lies in the earth. The elevation stretched westwatd from Wales 
tocks among which coal is found are sand- over the sea which now lies to the south of 
stones and clays, they lie in beds or layers, Ireland. 
and have been formed out of sand and mud —_—But if we could sce the England of that 
which were carried by rivers into still water we should miss manyof the features 
and then settled down on the ich diversify and beautify the England of 
Beds of coal occur at very i in- to-day: we should not find the rugged moor- 
tervals among these anndstones and clays: lands that mun like 2 backbone from Derby- 
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. shire to the Cheviots, nor the Cotswolds, nor 
the Chalk that stretches from Dorset- 
shire to the Wash and b«yond that inlet to 
Flamboror Head, nu. the lovely coast 
scenery of North Devon and Cornwall, 
Where these and other minor undulations 
now give variety to the scene, dull, heavy, 
low-lying plains, flatas the fens of 
shire, intersected by sluggish rivers and dotted 
covet by marshes and pools, stretched far as 
the eye could reach. These PORT, ex. 
panges were albtnt encircled by the high 

d, the main lines of which have been 
jast marked out, but there were gaps on the 
weat through which the eye could discern 
the Atlantic of those times rolling far away 
westward Itke the Atlantic of J: 
piles of sand and shingle eld back the salt 
Tou foe Teeveaied: fons: flooding he 

ains. 

The hill country was clothed with a 


forests covered by a dense 
sundry Kids of fern, and graceful tree-ferns 
and cycads were sprinkled over it, Buta 


more weird vegetation spread in a tangled 
jungle over the plains, Intermingled in 
thick profusion there grew many a tree such 
as human. yes have never looked upon: the 
Lepidodendron waved its graceful branches to 
the wind and shed forth its spores in clouds ; 
stems, resembling gigantic tails, shot 
‘up into the air, and fave off perhaps branches 
that carricd whorl-shaped clusters of slender 
leaves 5 ney here and there stood solid, 
massive trunks, fluted like a Grecian column, 
and these too probably were crowned with 
a cluster of leaf-bearing and cone-bearing 
branches like those of Lepidodendron ; many 
other less common forms were doubtless pre- 
sent, but they have left behind them com- 
paratively few and doubtful remnants. 

From time to time individual trees died 
and fell to the earth; parts decayed, but the 
more durable portions resisted decomposi- 
tion, and gradually covered the surface with 
a layer of dead vegetable matter that was 
afterwards to become a scam of coal, 
the less perishable parts were the bark, and 
boas Blog spores, whose resinous nature 
kept them dry and enabled them to defy 
the action of water, that “sore decayer of 
your dead body.” 

And now the machinery comes into play 
by which this embryo coal-seam is to be 
sealed up and safe for use on some far- 
distant day, ‘The begins to sink slowly, 
and a basin is formed that caiches the water 
of the rivers which flow down ftom the sur- 
rounding highlands, A lake erises, and into 
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in banks on the top of the layer of dead 
plants ; still the land goes down, and more 
re sand and mud is spread over the 
the water; now and again, during 
the sea bursts through the 
old it back and floods the area; 
then, after a while, the breach is re- 
the lake becomes fresh again. 
th the sinking of the land stops, 
and banks of mud rise from 
e water and lift their heads in 
direction, till a swampy flat is esta- 
enough to permit of the growth 
jungle and the accumulation of 
als for a second seam of coal. 
ter a while sinking sets in afresh, and our 
second coal bed is buried beneath piles of 
sand and mud. And so the process gocs 
on; during each period of rest a sheet of 
dead plants accumulates over the flat, and 
during the period of subsidence which follows 
this is covered up by deposits of mud and 
sand. The weight piled over it compresses 
the peaty sheet, and chemical changes go on 
which in the end turn it into coal. After. 
wards earth-movements bring it up from the 
depths to which it has been carried down, a 
of the rocks which once covered it 
is stripped off by the action of running water, 
and it 1s placed within the reach of man, 
But, when within his reach, how was it 
that man discovcred that coal would burn? 
Possibly thus, There is in coal a har, 
yellow, brassy mineral, which flics in the fie 
and not unfrequently startles the circle that 
has gathered round its cheerful blaze. When 
exposed to damp air this mineral undergocs 
chemical change, and during the process 
heat is given out, sometimes in sufficient 
quantity to set the coal alight. In this 
way it occasionally happens that seams 
of coal, when they lie near the surface, 
take fire of their own accord, One day a 
savage on a stroll was startled by finding the 
ground warm beneath his feet, and by seeing 
smoke and sulphurous vapours issuing fom 
it. He laid it first to a supernatural cause ; 
‘Dut, curiosity getting the better of super- 
stition, he scraped away the earth to find 
whence the reek came. Then he saw a bed 
of black sip, ee blocks of which he hnd 
already noticed lying about, wnd parts of this 
atone were sun and as soon as.air 
was admitted burst into a blaze, That 
little thought that he was laying the 
ion of Englind’s commercial great- 
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A FRIEND. " 


you ask why my face is sad? 
Why my steps are heavy and slow ?— 
T have lost the truest frend I had. 
‘The truest a man could know. 
All the old times are o'er, 
Twenty years and more, 
Since first I called him my fnend; and 0 
My heart 1s sick and sore. 


Would you know when first we met? 
*Twas a day that one does not soon forget. 
‘We had fought through the sultry night, 
We had big ig through the blazing day, 
And over the plains we were speeding 


away 
(Like Fea-binds scudding before a wind), 
‘With our numbers sorely & sadly thinned , 

‘Unconquered even in flight. 

J, on my horse’s neck sunk low, 

Bleeding and faint from a treacherous blow 

Dealt by the deadly hand of a foe. 


Those who were with me drew rein 

" Now and again 
To give me water, to ease my pain; 
Till one looked suddenly round and cried, 
“See, the enemy! There they nde!" 
And pointed away to the far hull-side, 
Where, in the darkness beginning to fall, 
Was a cloud of dust—and that was all, 


All? enough t for out of the cloud 
A lance’s sheen at umes was seen, 

And some spake low and some spake loud : 
“We must not tarry; our force is small; 
For the sake of one 1o surrender all 
Were folly and sin.” So I rose & cried, 
“Linger no more, my friends, but ride | 
Save yourselves: why tarry for me? 
I will wait for the enemy.” 


There was no time for more ; 
I could not say “farewell” before 


ied 
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“They hed swooped away o er the barren plain, 
And, ‘Afting my eyes, I saw again 
‘Lhe horsemen nding silently. 


‘My heart sank, heavy 2s lead, 

‘When I thought of my lonely end, 
How soon I should lhe on the cold carth, 
‘ 


dead, 
Abandoned by foe as by fnend! 
The vultures will ecteam and wait, 
The ly kites hover above me, 
And a line in a paper will bear my fate 
‘To the ears of those who love me” 


Thad stumbled down from m » 
And watched the nders flee, 
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When one of them changed Ins course, 
And rode straght back to me, 

Then for a moment my heart 
Halted and bounded fast, 

Atonce with pleasure and pain and the smart 
Of a hope too bright to last. 


Could it be really true? . 
Was it merely a message he bore to me? 
Or could he be gomg to linger?—hc, 

‘Whom only by name I knew 
The bravest man of our company ! 


‘With a half shamed smile he came, 
Fiang himself down on the sand, 
Sad—" They are not to blame, 





‘Yet scarce can I understand 

How all of them leave you alone to die 

T cannot do it at least, not I 

You would do as much, J am sure, for me 
Let us smoke a pipe together,” said he 


With a silent grasp of the hand, 

‘With a stifled sob in my throat, maybe, 
We sat ther upon the sand, 

And laughed and chatted nght mernly , 
Our hearts were never more light, 
Even death to us both looked bright, 
For I had a frend at my side—and he— 
‘Well! never more happy, I say, were we 
‘Than m wasting for death that night 


We sat and we talked ewiule, 
And the horses feet drew near , 


* Then he rose and said with bis careless smile, 
“For our hives! let us sell them dear.” 
So down in 2 moment they came, 
And the sabres gleamed like flune, 
But out of the dust and din had rung 
‘The voice of a friend that called kus name 
In the kindly English tongue. 


All a mstake! for they 
Were our fnends, not tratorous foes, 
Some semblance of colour—some sunbeam’s 


may— 
How the error befell, who knows? 
We were safe, and he, my friend, 
He helped me back to life, 
. And we stood by each other in joy and 


atafe 
To his own life's gallant end. 
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It is nearly twenty years 
Since we first Tooked a death in the face 
together, 
‘With the sinking sun in our eycs aglow, 
Side by side in the tropic weather 
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Now he has left me; but well 1 know, 
In mer last great struggle with death's 
col 
He will tun o2 me more, as he Sarved, before, 
And give me his hand agai 
ADELINE pe 





THE SACREDNESS OF PROPERTY. 
By R. W. DALE, MA. (Breaumaxan), 


‘THE common phrase, “The Sacredness of 
Property,” is a very noble and suggestive 
one. It 1eminds us that questions affecting di 
Property are not to be settled by custom, 
Precedent, or the public convenience, by seme 
private contract, or by puble legislation, 
respective of divine and eternal laws. If 
Property 1 * sacred," God has something to 
do with it. Perhaps many of those who are 
in the habit of usmg the phrase in current 
political and social controversics have hardly 
measured its meaning. 

What is meant by “tho Sacredness of 
Property” becomes clear when we read the fonr 
Gospils and the Epistles of the New Tes- 
tament. The Lord Jesus Christ came to 
assert authonty over the whole of human life. 
‘His claims are not met by merely reuting 3 
Chistian creed, and offering Christian woi- 
ship ; we must understand, accept, and obey 
His laws for the direction of conduct, But 
Propesty has a very Inge place m human 
Ife; it never had a larger place than it has 
now. In civilsed nations, Property has its 
most convenient iepicscatative in moncy, 
and we are earning money, investing money, 
spending moncy, or using the things which 

money purchases every day, and all the day 
jong if Christ had not given us laws about 
Property, He would, have left a large part of 
our life free from His control. 

He bas said so ‘much on this subject, 
that it would be difficult to compress even 


a summary of His teaching within the 
mare limits of a paper bke this. The 
loctrine of the apostles are Property mutt 
be dismissed altogether, 
in the epiatoe “< fenpres 
the tian idea with isriieary intensity 
and vivedness. Perhaps the surest method 
of getting at the very heart of the matter will 
‘be to concentrate our attention on the two 
parables in which our Lord has developed 
His thought about it most fully: I mean the 
parable of the Unjust Steward, and the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
contained in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

‘The historical setting of these two parables 
is full of interest and instruction, ‘The thice 
parables in the pevious chapter, the pmable 
of the Lost Sheep, of the Lost Piece ot Silver, 
and of the Prodigal Son, werc all intended to 
justify our Lord's intercourse with publicans 
and sinners, Jt was an offence to the 
“Pharisees and Scribes * that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who assumed the position of a religious 
reformer, should have anything ta do with the 
kind of people that now followed Him in 
great crowds, religious outcasts, women of 
bad character, men who had been excluded 
from the 3] es for their vices, or for 
their violation of what were regarded as im- 

it religious commandments. These 
three parables were part of our Lord’s great 
polemic against the Pharisees; and in the 
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* second half of the parable of the ig 
‘Son, in which He represents the elder 
as sullenly complaining of the reception 
which had been given to the younger man 
who bad ctwasted, bis substance in riotous 
living,” or Lord holds up the Pharisees to 
execration and scorn. 


He then tumed to His disciples. The He 


Pharisees complained that by associating 
with “publicans snd sinners,” He was re 
Taxing the obligations of religion and morality ; 
and He therefore declared that His disciples 
were to strive for a nobler righteousness than 
the Pharisees themselves were contented 
with, It was tme that he received sinners, 
but it was to make them saints, saints of « 
diviner -type than the most religious of the 
men who were criticizing Him. This teaching 
is contained in two parables ; oth these 
parables illustrate Christ's theory of a 
In the firet, our Lord speaks of a Steward— 
AD Agent—w} 10 is accused of wasting his 
master's estat8. The proofs of his guilt are 
wat, and he is certain to lose his position 
and his income. He calls together the men 
who are in debt to his lord, and tampers with 
their accounts, strikes off fifty per cent. from 
the debt of one, twenty per cent. from the 
debt of another, and by this piece of knavery 
he hopes ta make friends who will give him 
shelter, at least for a time, when he is turned 
out of his office, His master discovered the 
fraud, but is represented as having no remedy, 
‘The steward been his agent, and the 
steward's orders seem to have beon valid. 
And his master recognises the forethought of 
his fraudulent servant; the man was an un- 
scrupulous rogue, but he bad had the ait to 
look after his own interests, “The sons of 
this world are for their own generation wiser 
than the sons of light.” Our Loid himself 
tells the disciples to learn a lesson from the 
Unjust Steward. “Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when it shall fail, they may receive you into 
the eternal tabernacles.” Of course it is not 
the dishonesty of the steward that our Lord 
proposes as an example to the disciples, but 
the forethought. And our Master, to whom 
whatever pro) we possess belongs, will 
not charge us with robbing Him, if we use 
it in showing kindness to the poor, in relieving 
the sick, in teaching the ignorant, in recover- 
ing the fallen, that they may receive us at last 
nto the eternal tabernacles.” What was a 
fresh fraud in the Unjust Steward will be in 
ourselves fidelity to our trust. 
It is not probable that Zaccheus was in the 
crowd when this parable was spoken ; but he 
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might have heard of it; and whether he 
heard of it or not, his conduct was an excel- 
Jent illustration of its meaning. His wealth 
was got badly; like the rest of his class, he 
had used hia power dishonestly and oppres- 
sively. When he repented and resolved to 
serve Christ, what was he to do with it? 
ined to make himself “friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness."—“ Half of 
my goods I Bive to the poor; and if T have 
wrongfully exacte of any man I restore four- 
fold.’ 


Christ calls wealth “ the mammon of un- 
righteousness,” because it has had so much 
to do with human selfishness, dishonesty, and 
cruelty; because it is often so wickedly ob» 

ined and so wickedly used. By-and-by, 
when all men become Christ’s loyal servants, 
and when His laws have real authority over 
secular life, material wealth will receive a 
nobler description; and the “Sacredness of 
Property,” instead of being a phrase, will 

it a most divine reality. 

But the complete interpretation of the 
parable is contained in these words :—" He 
that is faithful in a very little is faithful also 
in much: and he that js unrighteous in a 
very little is unrighteous also in much. If, 
therefore, ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches? And if ye have 
not been faithful in that which is another's, 
who will give you that which is your own? 
No servant can serve two masters: for cithor 
he will hate the one and love the other; or 
else he will hold to one and despise the 
other, Ye cannot serve God and maimmon," 

Our Lord contrasts material wealth with 
wealth of another kind ; to be faithful in the 
‘use of material wealth is to Le faithful in the 
use of that which is of very litle value; but 
fidelity in the inferior trust is a test of fidelity 
in greater matters. He says further that if 
we have not been faithful in using material 
wealth, we shall not receive from God real 
and enduring riches, Nor is this all ;—mate- 
rial wealth is not really our own ; we hold it 
for a time, but we shall have togive it up. If 
we have vot been faithful in our use of what 
is not ours, we cannot expect that God will 
pve us an inheritance that will be truly and 

‘One great principle andertes these vu 

great principle underlies these various 
representations of Property. Our wealth— 
whatever its amount—is not ours but God's, 
‘The corn is His:—it on His carth ; it 
‘is fed by His rain; it is ripened by His sun. 
‘The timber is His:—the forests ftom which 
we get it were created by His power. The 
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iron and the coal are His :~He laid them up 
in the mines long before our race ap] in 
the world. All precious things, silver and 
gold, diamonds, gems, and pearls are His. 
Wealth is placed in our hands to use it for 
God; it is not our own; we are stewards ; 
and in our use of wealth we are required to 
- faicafal to Ris to et it ba 
is, I say, is the root of Christ's 
He begins by stripping us of everything—by 
denying our ownership in everything we 
possess. “The earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof.” 

‘This is in harmony with the whole strain of 
the teaching of the New Testament, Paul 
eneibes as the Legech of a Not 
only cur property ng to Him; we 
ourselves belong to Him, We are His, with- 
out qualification and without reserve. Our 
bodies belong to Him, with the muscles which 
we use in physical labour; and our minds 
belong to Him, with “ knowledge, the 
keenness of judgment, tenacity of pur- 
pose, with which we conduct our busines oF 
discharge the duties of our profession. We 
are not our own; we are the slaves of 
Christ. 

If we ptefer the more honourable title 
of “childhen,” we obtain no firmer hold of 
material th. Yes, we are children— 
children in our Father's house, But the 
house is His, and all that is in it is His. He 
feeds us and clothes us; but the food and 
the clothing are not ours but His, 

I ia the fundamental law of the kingdom 
of Christ, that when we acknowledge Him as 
our Prince and Saviour, we renounce our 
personal claim to all the things we used to 
call ours—to our money, our time, and 
our influence; we patt with our property 
in ourselves, and this includes parting 
with our property in everything. It is just 
as imperative now as it ever was, that we 
should forsake all and follow Him, Do you 
say that this is a stern and tyrannical law, 
and that it makes life desolate and gloomy? 
No; it makes life free and blessed. It 
quenches passions which often consume the 
strength of men and shorten their days. If 
wealth is not ours, if it never can be, if when 
we think of it as ours we are thieves at 
ini tales Lair om inet our own 
which belongs to why 4) there be 
any hot pursuit of it? Jt is pleasant to 
have the use of wealth for a time, jest 
ia pleasant to stay in comfortable and fuxurious 
quarters when we are travelling, But we 
‘ourselves are none the richer becanse for a 
day or two we are guests in a splendid hotel; 
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and if we are travelling through a country 
which offers poor accommodation, and have 
to lodge for a few days or a‘few weeks in 
rude cottages or village inns, where the fur- 
niture is rough, and the walls are bare, and 
the sheets are coarse, and the table scantily 
furnished, we suffer only passing discomfort ; 
‘we ourselves are no poorer; we shall soon 
be home aguin. And, perhaps, the parable 
tay be carried a little further ;~we may be 
all the richer when we reach home at last, 
because we have spent little and fared badly 
on our journey, 

It is pleasant, no doubt, to have command 
of money and of a great deal of money, but 
it is not ours, any more than the rents of the 
Duke of Sutherland or the Duke of West- 
minster belong to their agents. We may 

to have the kind of position which 

to e steward who has the control 

and inistration of @ great estate, to the 
Position of 2 manager who has the control 
and adroinistration of a nail business; the 
higher position brings with it an increase in 
the sources of personal comfort, and of some 
things which are much more valuable than 


the sources of personal comfort. But in 
cither position the wealth which passes 
yh our hands is not ours. 


If it is our habit to take this view of 
wealth, the disposition to get it unjustly or 
unfairly will be checked. Other men are 
God's stewards as well as ourtelves. When 
we are trying to get by unfair means what is 
in their hands, we are Urying to get possession 
of property which is not theirs, which cannot 
become ours, but which is intrusted to them 
not tous. It is the case of one agent trying 
to collect rents from an estate which ia under 
the management of another agent of the 
same master. 

‘This habit of regarding wealth relieves us 
of care as well as of a passion for money, 
We say that we are children in our Father's 
house, but how few of us have the spirit of 
children, the trustfulness, the light-hearted- 
ness, the freedom from anxiety and from fear 
of the future! J doubt whether the true 
“ spirit of adoption" will come from dwelling 
exclusively, either on those large aspects of 
the divine Fatherhood which are among the 
principal topics of modern beprs or on 
those wonderful tations of the prero- 
gatives of the sons of God in the apostolic 
epistles, which were the favourite subjects of 
meditation with the aaints of former genera- 
tions. The precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount sre a discipline of the spirit of 
sonship ; in obeying the precepts the divine 
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Fatherhood will be discovered by us, and 
apart from obedience the discovery will be 
withheld. “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth... . Be not anxious 
for your life what ye shall cat, or what ye 
shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on .... Behold the birds of 
heaven . ... your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Consider the lilies of the field... . 
Solomon in all his was not arrayed like 
‘one of these.” If we these command- 
ments it will be possible for the Spirit to 
bear witness “with our spirit that we are 
the children of God, and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-beirs with 
Christ.” 

The root of very rauch of the restlessness 
of heart by which we are perplexed, and 
which is not soothed by the most gentle 
and gracious revelations of the Divine 
love, is very obvious. We say that we are 
children in our Father’s house, but we insist 
on being grown-up children, and we have 
Private speculations of our own in cotton 
and iron and corn, in railways and ships. No 
wonder that we are vexed and wearied with 
anxiety and care. Not until we become chil- 
dren in spirit as well as in name, in practice 
as well as in title, and cease to hold any 
property of our own, will the true temper 
and blessednesa of God’s children become 
ours, When this renunciation has become 
complete, we shall offer with quite a new 
spirit and meaning the prayer which Christ 
taught His disciples, “Our Father which art 
in heaven... . Give us this day our daily 
bread.” We shall think of the bread as His, 
though we may have worked for it; just as 
the corn which a son has helped his father to 
harvest is the father’s, not his; just as the 
fruit which a child has picked for his father 
is the father’s, not his, But when everything 
that once seemed ours passes out of our own 
possession and becomes God’s property, we 
cease to be anxious about it, and welive a 
life of faith, a life of continual and happy 
trust in the infinite love of our Father in 
heaven, 

Does this conception of the “sacredness 
of property” impoverish us, and leave us 
with a sense of miserable destitution? On 
the contrary, if we accept it frankly, we only 
part with our right to very poor and narrow 
possessions in order to enjoy illimitable 
wealth, We come to understand the great 

dox which is so unintelligible until it is 
fulfilled in cur own experience: “There is 
no man that hath left house or brethren, or 
sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or 
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lands for My sake, and for the gospel’s sake, 
but he ahatl receive a bundredfold now in 
this time, Aoxses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and moth sod ciliaeee, and /ands, with 
persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life.” 

1 travel over the estate of a great pro- 
prietor: the land is covered with rich crops; 
every now and then I pass farm buildings 
well built and well kept; through the trees 1 
see the castle in which the great proprietor is 
living. Perhaps by his courtesy I am per- 
mitted to go through the stately rooms, and I 
tee costly furniture, noble sculpture, Deas 
‘ful pictures, precious gems curiously worked, 
ivory, agate, malachite, and jade. Shall I 
envy him? ‘Why should I? The things are 
not his any more than they are mine. They 
all belong to God. He is God's child and 
soam I, He is there only for a time, like 
the man who shows me over the house ; and 
perhaps the man will live there longer than 
his master, The duke bas the keeping of 
the pictures and the sculpture; I have the 

it of seeing them. He has the respon- 
sil of choosing and buying the ancient 
coins, the gems and the pottery; and per- 
haps he is sometimes worned because he is 
deceived about their value; I have only to 
admire them, His estates, stretching over 
two or three counties—perhaps they give him 
a joy — to fhe joy they sive to ne 
Perhaps enrich his life Jess than 
enrich mine. He receives the rents, but of 
that the estate yields, the rents are the 
worth having. 1 may hear a song in 
ranning streams that he never heard, 
see a grace in the woods that he never 
; im my memory, for years after I 
seen it, the heather on the hills may 
with a splendour of which he never 
a transient glimpse; and from the 
waka ae above ee home uy 
thoughts may take wing to a heaven which 
he has never visited, Why should I envy 
him? Men call the estate his; but it is 
God's; and if God, who loves me as well as 
He loves the duke, gives me a home for a 
few years under the smoky skies of a great 
manufacturing town, and sends the duke toa 
castle among the hills, it must be all well ; 
and the fairest and most precious part of the 
~~ estate may be mine more truly than 
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But the subject is outgrowing the space 
which can be appropriated to a single article; 
there are some important elements of the 
alseossion which must be reserved till next 
moni 
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ARTEMUS WARD. 


B Sketch fem Fite. 
By H, R, HAWEIS, M.A. 


OOR Artemus! I shall not see the like 
again, as he appeared for a few short 
weeks before an English audience at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Sometimes as 
to looks profoundly dejected, at others shy, 
or reproachful ; nervously anxious to please 
(apparently), yet with a certain twinkle at 
the back of his eye which convinced you of 
his perfect sang _/roid—and one thing always 
—full, unescapably full of fun. 

The humour of Artemus was delicate, 
evanescent and personal to, an_ icritating 
degree, "I have bin troying,” said the im- 
peluous Irishman, after hearing Macready, 
“for an hour to spake i it out, loike that man, 
but, be-gobrra! I cannot at all—at all!” 
And no one ever yet succeeded in “ spaking 
it out” like Artemus Ward. 


‘HIS PERSONALITY. 


Dickens or Steme or Swift need no 
author's interpretation, People rushed to 
hear Dickens read; for my part I always 
preferred reading Dickens, “But much of 
Artemus Ward is simply flat without Artemus. 
And yet the dullest man cannot spoil some 
of his jokes—there is no mistake about 
them. ‘Was there ever a wittier motto than 
the one over his show, “ Ladics and gentle 
men! You cannot expect to go in without 
paying your money, but you can pay yu 
money without going in.” He said of 
Jefiison Davis, the Southern President, 
soon after the collapse of the rebellion : “ It 
would have been ten dollars in Jeff's pocket 
if he had never been born.” ‘the Mormons 
and Brigham Young always excited his 
fancy ; he never comes within sight of the 
Salt Lake City, or any of its inhabitants, 
without cutting an involuntary caper. Of 
the Mormons generally he remarks, “Their 
religion is singular, but their wives arc 
plural” He is always delightful on 
Young. “Brigham,” he remarks, “is an 
indulgent father and 2 numerous husband ; 
he has married two hundred wives ; he loves 
not wisely but two hundred well. He is 
dreadfully married,” continues the lecturer, 
“he is the most married man I ever saw. 
When I was up at Salt Lake City I was intro- 
duced to his motherindaw, I can’t 
tell you how many there is of her, but it's 


ore another class of sayings, the most irre- 


sistible and effective of all, are scarcely worth 
printing. ‘The mere padding and absolute 
platit in Ward’s lectures were always 
received with the greatest applause. When 
he seemed hard up, utterly without any 
matter to go on with and at the same time 
quite indifferent to the fact of having nothing 
whatever to say, then he culminated with a 
certain brazen elltontery perfectly captivating. 

‘His public in about five minutes responded 
to the slightest breath and brain wave, The 
original and genial master who stood before 
them, demure, impassive, quite simple, un- 
affected, and a little gauche, twiddl his 
Fiding-whip or small cane, in reality played 
upon that audience like an oki fiddle, 

Feople Is wighed before the jokes were out 
of ips. Ihave heard many orators and 
seen many actors, but I never saw such a 
perfect case of magnetic control. 


BIS APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND. 


‘When Artemus arrived here in 1866 he 
was a dying man, I can see him now as he 
came on the narrow platform in front of his 
inferior panorama, and stole a glance at the 


densely room and then at his pano- 
rawa. His tall, gaunt, though slender 
his curly light hair and large aquiline nose, 


which always reminded me of a macaw, his 
thin face flushed with consumption, his little 
cough, which secined to shake him to pivces, 
and which he said was “wearing him out,” at 
which we all laughed irresistibly, and then felt 
ashamed of ourselves, as well we might; but 
he himself seemed to enjoy his cough. It 
was all part of that odd topsy-turvy mind in 
which everything appeared most natural up- 
side down! 
On first cutering he would seem pro- 
foundly unconscious that anything was ex- 
of him, but after looking at the 
audience, then at his own clothes, and then 
ically at his panorama, he began to 
explain its Teuits, ‘The fact was that 
Artemus intended having the finest scencs 
that could be painted, but he gave that up 
on account of the expense, and then deter- 
mined to get the worst as the next best thing 
for his purpose. When anything very bad 
came up he would pause and gaze admiringly 
at the canvas, and then look round Shits pie little 
reproachfully at the company. ‘ 
ture,” be would say, “is a great work of ue 
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it is an oil-painting done in petroleum. It 
ia by the old masters. It was the last thing 
they did before dying. ‘They did this, and 
then they expired, I wish you were nearer 
to it so youcould see it better. I wish I 
could take it to your residences and let you 
see it by daylight, Some of the greatest 
artists in London come here every morning 
before daylight with lanteras to look at it. 
‘They say they never saw anything like it be- 
fore, and they hope they never shall again!” 

Nothing could be more impromptu, and 
therefore riveting, than his manner through- 
out from the moment he entered ; he seemed 
to be doing everything for the first time and 
without the least preparation, and indeed he 
was most unlike such mechanical artists as 
Albert Smith, who used to say he could go 
through his "Mont Blanc” helf asleep. 
Artemus was always in reality at high pres-_ 
sure, He was never twice the same; he 
poured out new jokes with prodigal inven- 
tion, and every gesture was original and arose! 
out of the immediate occasion, His finger 
was ever on the pulse of the people; they 
were always absolutely in his power, whilst 
he flattered them by appearing to be entirely 
in theirs, ILe we conciliate them, inspire 
pity, claim indulgence, throw himself 1] 
their generosity, pretend to exert himself, to 
labour under a depressing sense of failure, 
even make capital out of his poor cough ; 
and then he was so deeply wounded, if some 
very mild joke failed to elicit applause, that he 
would stop and look reproachfully at the 
people until they shook with a new sense of 
the absurd situation, At other times, when 
interrupted by Iaughtes, he'would look round 
with surprise and say, “I did not expect you 
to laugh at that. [can throw off numbers 
of those little things, but I assure you I can 
do better than that,” 

When he opened his lecture on the 
Mormons at Egyptian Hall, he said 
Quite apologetically; “I don't expect to do 
much here, bat I have thoughtif I could. make 
money enough to buy me a passage to New 
Zealand I should feel that I had not lived 
in vain, I don’t want to live in vain, I'd 
rather live in Margate, or here.” 

The heat was most oppressive and the 
hall very crowded the day I was there, and 
looking up to the roof, he continued, “ But 
Iwish when the Egyptians built this hall 
(a burst of laughter) they had not forgotten 
the ventilation.” Apropos of nothing at all 
a little further on, he observed, “I really 
don’t care for money, E only travel round to 
show my clothes.” ‘This was a favourite joke 
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of his ; he would look with a piteous expres: « 
sion of discomfort and almost misery at his 
black trousers and swallow-tail coat, a 
costume in which he said he was always 
most wretched. “ These clothes I have on,” 
he continued, “were a great success in 
*"—{and then quite irrelevantly and 
xather hastily), “ how often do large fortunes 
ruin youngmen! I should like to be ruined, 
‘Dut I can get on very well as Iam!” So the 
decree cribbled | on with litle fngments 
impertinent biography, mere pegs for 
slender witticisms like this: “When quite a 
child I uscd to draw on wood; I drew a 
small cart-load of raw material over a wooden 
bridge, the people of the village noticed mc, 
I drew their attention, they said I had a 
future before me; up to that time [had an 
idea it was behind me.” Or this, “1 became 
aman, I have always been mixed up with 
art, I have an uncle who takes photographs, 
and I have a servant who takes anything he 
can set his hands on.” 


MIS CHARALTER, 


But Ward was something besides a spatk- 
ling humorist; he was a man of character 
principle; there was nothing of the 
adventurer—very little even of the specu- 
lator about him. Even in the depths of 
comedy he was always on the side of justice 
and virtue, and not with the big battalions. 
eis pessons (about Lous Ne 
, says the showman, “my ru} luke 
and most noble highness and imperlals, 
‘because I'm anxious to know how he stands 
as aman, I know he's smart, He is 
cunnin’, he is long-headed, he is grate; but 
onless he is gewd, he'll come down with a 
crash one of these days, and the Bonypartcs 
will be busted up again. Bet yer life.” 
‘These comic but prophetic words were 
written when the late Emperor was at the 
climax of his power, and about the time it 
was so much the fashion to call the Second 
Empire a perfect success. 

Aitemus Ward was a worthy and lovable 
man; he was sound, blameless, shrewd, 
sensitive, and effectionate. His devotion 
to his old mother was like that of a little 
child ; her comfort and happiness was con- 
stantly uppermost in his thoughts. At one 
time he wanted to get her to Kngland—alas, 
it would only bave been to weep over his 
graye! Atanother he thought of going home 
to live with her after making his fortune. His 
fame he valued quite as much for the plea- 
sure it gave the old lady as for the cash it 
brought him in, 
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He was the natural foe of bigotry, Peck- 
thiffianism, and immorality of every kind. 
‘There are many hard hits at hypocrites, 
formalists, shams, and religious scoundrels ; 
but throughout the whole of his works you 
will not find one sneer at virtue or religion, 
and in spite of a few broad jokes not quite 
in European taste, there is not one really 
loose or ‘unguarded thought. The Zimer said 
of his lecture on the Mormons, “ It is utterly 
free from offence, though the opportunities 
of offence are obviously numerous ; not only 
are his jokes irresistble, but bis shrewd 
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remarks prove him to be a man of reflection 
as well as a consummate humorist.” “1 
never stain my pages,” writes Artemue, “with 
even mild profanity; in the first place it 
is wicked, and in the secohd it is not 
funny.” 
Hingston, his faithful agent, and for long 
his inseparable companion, who had so many 
ities of watching him under euch 
varied and often trying circumstances, re- 
marks: “No man had more real reverence 
in his nature than Artemus Ward." 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 


THE DEATH OF HUSS. 


yy the streets of Constance was heard a shout, 
“ Masters! bring the arch-heretic out!" 


‘The stake had been planted, the f 
And the tongues of the torches 


ts spread, 
red. 


“ Huss to the flames !” they fiercely cried: 
Then the gatcs of the Convent opeaed wide, 


Into the sun from the dark he came, 
Hib Gent nee pahseca bun yor emia 


‘His arms were 


Pinioned, but 


By the smile round his Tout th that bi co soul was free; 
And his eye with a strange bright gor yas lit, 


Like a star just before dawn q1 


To the pyre the crowd a pathway made, 
And he walked along it with no man's aid; 
Steadily on to the place he trod, 
Coramending eh nae 


Aloud he prayed, though 
He was the only 


Shey mpc his peares s 
thing tranquil there, 


But, eyeing the faggots, he quickened pace, 
As we do when we see our loved one's face. 
* Now, now, let the torch in the resin flare, 
‘Till my books and body be ashes and air! 


But the spirit of both 
As dew that rises descends 


retum to men, 
again.” 


‘From the back of the crowd where the women wept, 
And the children whispered, a peasant stepped, 
back, 


A goodly bavin was on his 
Brittle and sere, from last 


stack 5 


year's 
And he placed it carefully where the torch 
‘Was sure to lick and the flame to scorch, 


me bring you fresh fuel, fiend? Here are sticks 
of heretics 2” 


‘burn up a score 


Jospered she * Because this ye ar, 
My hearth wil be cold, fori Srewood deat ; 
And Heaven be witness I pay my toll, 
‘And bum yout body to save coy oul” 
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‘Huss gazed at the peasant, he gazed at the pile, 
Then over bis features there dawned a smile. 


11 


a 
is faggot 
And He Who j 


‘Simplicitas! By God's troth, 
of yours may save us both, 


prefer 


To the victim the executioner !" 


‘Then unto the stake was he tightly tied, 
And the torches were lowered and thrust inside. 








*Twar 


‘You could hear the twigs crackle and sputter the flesh, 
"Then “ Sancta Simplicitas 1" moaned afcesh, 
the last men heard of the words he spoke, 


Ere to Heaven his soul went up with the smoke. 


ALFRED AUSILY, 
‘ 


TRICYCLING IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 
Br B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D, F.R.S. 


LITTLE more than a year ago, my 
good friend Mr. J. Browning, who is 
always alive to useful public work, called my 
attention to tricycling as a healthful recrea- 
tion, and in order to give me, at one and the 
same time, an interest in the subject and an 
insight into it of a practical kind, invited me 
to join the London Tricycle Club as its 
President. 

1 then knew little “of the tricyle, T hal 
never ridden one, and least of all expcoted 
that I shou ever learn to ride one, as I 
have since done, in the London 
te. Drowning, h by his 

ir. Browning, however, ts, 
induced me to” make an inquiry the 
subject of tricycling. I began to get an 
interest in it, and from an interest I got to 


the experiment of working the tricycle, and | 
if ; 9 I am able to form an opmion, J shoulit 


offorming some judgment as to its value fom 
many points of view. 

Perhaps 1 ought still to call myself a 
novicinte os a tricyclist, and indeed I am 
quite willing to rank as such. But then it 
may be said that all persons are much in the 
same condition, for the tricycle is, to the 
puittade, a new ‘instrament, and it is as yet 
in its infancy. Improvements in the tricycle 
take ‘place, odeed, so fast the one upon the 
other, it is almost dangerous to recommend 
a machine of any particular make, because 
there is the risk that the present best will be 
superseded in a few weeks or months by 
‘something that is more advantageous. 

1 Although I may, therefore, call myself 0 
yes 2%, I may also venture to teach a little 
haliom’ J have leamed while 1 have becn 

done this in particular reference to 








the great question I have at heart, the com- 
mon health, 

What I have had my mind most fixed upon 
has been to ascertain, (a) Whether the 
tricycle can be safely used by all classes of 
the community, or whether it is only fitted 
for a selected few. (4) Whether, as aa 
exercise, the working of it is healthful. 

-) Whether there are any special dangers 

its employment which, apart from mere 
accidents from falls and collisions, stand 
against its general introduction. (¢) Whether 
there are any practical rales which can be 
offered for the guidance of those of differcnt 
sex and different age, who are anxious to 
become riders. 


In relation to the first point, in so far 


say that the tricycle is generally adapted 
for use, Presuming always that the proy 
machine for the proper person be select 
@ matter on which J shall have to dwel 
there is no reason why any one who is of 
fair health may not make use of it It is 
good for cither sex, and I may almost say 
that for girls or young women it affords one 
of the most harmless of useful recreations 
and amusements, It is very good for boys 
and men, and for men of all ages who can 
enjoy active physical exercise. 

jt would seem, at first sight, that men 
who are fat and cumbrous are nt guite bere 
persons to mount the tricycle, but if suct 
men are in fair health they are, after a litle 
careful and judicious training, benefited 
it more than many others. It constantly 
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happens that men of this build, while they 
feel the need for exercise more than 
slighter-built sort, are unable to take a 
proper amount of exercise, because of the 
@teat weariness which they experience soon 
after they have walked even a short distance. 
‘They become what they call ‘leg tited.” ‘The 
weight of the body tells upon the lower limbs 
with so much effect, they cannot for long 
put one foot before the other without an 
exceeding sense of pain and fatigue. They 
have, in fact, to bear on their two pins, which 
are not, as # rule, particularly well developed, 
and the weight of body that has to be sus- 
tained is soon out of all proportion to the 
power of sustaining it. The natural result 
of this easy sense of fatigue is that exercise 
is given up almost altogether in a great 


number of cases, while in other cases it is 2 


mere pretence ; 60 that practically a habit is 
developed which promotes an objection to 
exercise, and a steady increase of all the 
dangers which follow upon prolonged mus- 
cular inactivity. We say of persons in this 
condition that they have become lethargic, and 
dull, and nervous, or, 28 some one has tersely 
expressed, “ fat and fatuous,” 

in this state they who are affected are 
apt to follow one of two courses, both of 
which are bad, They either settle com- 
Pletely down to repose, and attain a form of 
chronic feebleness which requires to be pro- 
vided against by avoiding every kind of 
lively effort ; or, taking sudden alarm at some 
sensation they have experienced, or some 
observation they have listened to, they rush 
into forms of violent exercise, such as climb- 
ing mountains, or volunteering, or making 
forced walks, or such-like efforts. When the 
first of these methods,—that of avoiding 
efort,—is carried out, nothing whatever is 
done to insure relief ; but by care in diet and 
absence of physical strain, life may be 
moderately conserved for several years. 
‘When the second of these methods,—that of 
resorting to extreme measures of exercise,— 
is followed, life is rarely conserved, and not 
unfrequently is brought abruptly to a close. 
I believe I have seen mote mischief induced, 
in the class of persons whom I am now de- 
scribing, by their attempts to get into con- 
dition through ‘the means of excessive 
exercise and physical strain, than in any 
other class. They who court this mode of 
recovery from their helplessness are of all 
least fitted to bear sudden strain, In them 
the muscles are feeble and out of play; in 
them the muscles, including that most im- 
portant of all the muscles, the heart, are 
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overloaded with fat; in them the blood- 


the vessels are often weakened, and have lost 


their natural resilience, if they have not 
updergone actual change of structure; and 
in them the breathing organs are in such bad 
form for extra work, that breathlessness is. 
produced by very little extra exertion. 
‘They are, in short, unét for walking, and 
they are equally unfit for those extremer 
measures which are commonly designated as. 
training, or as athletic exercises, 

To this class of persons, then, if they are 
not subject to actual disease, organic affec- 
tion of the heart, the lungs, or the brain, 
the exercise that may be got from the 
tiicycle is exceedingly useful. The cxer- 
cise sought in this manner should not be 
violent; it should not include attempts to 
go against time; it should not include 
attempts to climb steep hills or to run 
down steep hills at a rattling pace; but 
it should be taken for some time on level 
ground, it should be carried on to a point 
just short of fatigue, and it should be increased. 
little by little each day, until the labour of 
working accommodates itself to easy habit. 
After a few weeks of exercise the first diffi- 
culties disappear. The sense, almost painful 
in the beginning, of fatigue in the muscles of 
the fore part of the thighs, is lost, and it is 
Tearned that as, in the exercise, the weight 
of the body is taken off the extremities, and 
as the muscles of respiration are not op- 
pressed, a distance of five or six miles can 
be traversed with less weariness than one 
mile of walking on foot would be sure to 


luce, . 

Lhave mentioned in the class of people 
above named those who, of all others, may 
be considered at first sight as least likely to 
be fit subjects for the work of the tricyle, 
There are others, however, to whom I ought to 
refer, and I notice specially those who, from 
sedentary mode of life or from increasin, 
years, feel an unpleasant stiffness of tim 
and joint, and a ditlike to undertake any- 
thing like active movements, owing to their 
certain knowledge, obtained from experience, 
that the thing cannot be done. Paterfamilins 
is often joked by his young friends that he 
cannot perform their feats, cannot stand on 
his head, or give a back, or, as the Jate John 
Leech forcibly and famously put it, leap over 
a walking-stick, For these stiffjointed inac- 
tae the tri comes in with grat force,’ 
if use it with judgment, and do » 

too much a yaired akill,- 

the Jate autumn I accomr 

ler who, though many yr 
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than myself, could beat me in getting along, 
and who told me that before he began he 
was so rigid in muscle and joint he could 
scarcely get into the machine, A few wecks’ 
tice set him at li from head to 
foot with such effect that in walking and 
riding, for he invariably walked up steep 
hills, pushing the machine before him,—he 
could average his five to six miles an hour 
for five or ix hours per day, and think 
nothing of the task. - 

We may, then, consider that stiffness of 
limbs is not to be accepted as an obstacle to 
tricycle-tiding, but as a condition that may 
be relieved by the exercise. 

‘There are, nevertheless, some persons 
whom I would not recommend to try the 
tricycle, I would specially recommend per- 
sons who arc excessively nervous and of 
uncertain mind not to try it, In such people 
the anxiety attendant on the exercise is 
injurious, out of proportion to the service 
that is gained by it They are ever on the 
strain to avoid accident and y and 
ever on the look out for accident and danger. 
From these causes they fail to obtain a good 
command over the instrument, are 
not certain what to do when other vchi 
meet or pass thom; they are not sure how 
to take a tuming ; they are in doubt as to 


the mode of going downhill and of resting 
in going uphill; altogether are per- 
turbed attempts they make beyond 


the value of the attempt. If, therefore, 
persons of this nature do not, after a few 
weeks of fair trial, get over these anxieties, 
ay had better not continue to court 
thera, 
I would strongly recommend all who have 
a sense of giddiness or of sinking and sick- 
ness, after they have made a little way on 
the tricycle, to give up the exercise, unless, 
after a short training, they find these sensa- 
tions pass away. Or if, while climbing a 
hill, there is felt a sensation of fulness in the 
head, with 2 want of power and precision in 
managing the machine, I would tender the 
ame recommendation, 

Again, I would, as a general rule, recom- 
mend those who suffer from the affection 
called hernia not to become tri and 
if they break this rule, f would estly 
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favourable to the disease when it is csta- 
blished, 


On the second question to which I have 
drawn attention,—whether the recreation ot 
work of tricycling is heathful,-—-I can report 
favourably in every way, When a (ticyclist 
is free-from any of those conditions which 
tell against the exercise he would undertake, 
he can find few more cheerful or healthy 
recteative pleasures. I use the woid plea. 
sures, and I mean it, for there is a real 
pleasure, when the roads are good, in skim- 
ming along them on a bright day, which 
has to be experienced before it can be fully 
understood. Ido not feel that I should be 
quite correct if, stating my own experiences 
of the two modes of propulsion, i said that 

cycling is equal to riding on horseback, 
That would from me scarcely be true, for 
surely there is no pleasure of exercise equal 
to a trot or canter or gallop on a good 
horse or cob. But after this, to those who 
cannot ride a bicycle, the tricycle is next 
best. It is curious to find, when the legs 
have become trained to the work of the 
treadles, how unconsciously the movements 
of propulsion are made, and how soon the 
guiding of the machine by the hand chimes 

with the work of the legs and feet. If, 
moreover, the motion be carried out mode- 
tately, if the rider content himself to make 
five to six miles an hour his steady pace, it 
is equally a pleasant surprise to feet how 
easy the travelling is, and how fast the 
ground seems to be traversed. I am told 
ay riders who do their sixty to eighty miles a 
day that the latter portion of the ride begins 
to| ~ tedious, unless there be pleasant com 
ship, and that is easily understood. 
Tt bo not neces: to contemplate such 
tediousness in this place, since we are think- 
ing only of comparatively short trips, in 
good weather, on fair roads, in pleasant 
country, and in search of health, 

‘When these advantages combine there is 
nothing but pleasurable sensation in riding 
on a good tricycle that suits its rider. Time 

quickly, and the collects all that 

‘interesting without dwelling on objects too 

as in walking, and without losing sight 


re “tomend them to be moderate in their of them too rapidly, 08 in rapid driving ina 
exer, ‘-e, and not endeavour to compete with railway carriage. The power of assimilating 
their sore favoured comrades. the scenery in this agreeable way is always 
I have no evidence at all that tricycling healthy; it keeps the brain active, without 

the disease which is now under notice, wearying it on the one hand, or confusing 
the inquiries I have made Ido not it on the other; and when the mind goes 
foes; but I know that it is un- well all goes well. 
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‘That is always a good exercise which fils 


the mind easily with pleasant objects ; and I; 
exercise 


may add that is always a 
whch gives the mind vite scent in 
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An exercise, during the occasion of # 
holiday, an exercise wi diverts the mind, 
and by necessity shuts it off from dismal 


and Ixbours and speculation: 
takdog care of the body without letGog the i thecire @ geen, heal ey 


excitement or care into the range of 
worry or of fear. Bader these two pro- 
visions the ordinary cares or worries or 
‘troubles of life are, for the moment, forgotten 


opportunity for them lo occur. 


—the pleasure, I mean, 
or laid by, and are, in consequence, rested feels of 

from, because there is neither time nor than ever it was done 
and by one’s own efforts, It is pleamire to 


one always to be commended, Tricycling 

answers this 3 
There is also about tricycling e new pleasure 
which one always 
better and quicker 
for one's self, 


doing somethis 


In the mode of exercise we have under con- feel that one can get over so much more 


sideration, there is here an important point 
gained on behalf of busy men who are secking 
rest from business cares, If these men go 


ground, in so much shorter a time, than 
was ever done by walking. 


Tt is 9 new 


re to feel that one can, by natural 


, Pleasu: 
down to the seacoast or to some inland place ‘strength, skill, and a few weeks’ training, 
merely to lounge and to ramble about, and independently of any extraneous aid, clear 


sit down and smoke and try to read, they 
soon find they cannot help going back to 
the work from which they think they have 
escaped, They go back mentally. 
yecall what they have been doing or what 
they are about to do; they regret something 
which, for the first time, occurs to them, 
fume under the recollection. Or they discover 
something that ought to be done, and fume 

jin because they are not at home to do it. 
Thus it often happens that the journey they 
took for the Purpotes of rest is a journey of 
fatigue: it is like a sleep wearied and made 
valueless by dreams, 


undue fatigue. It makes a man of mi 
They which toa certain extent is to be young. 


ing from 
what I 


five-and-twenty or thirty miles a day without 
ie 
age, of past middle age, feel young again, 

in. 








T hope I shall not be considered as carry- 


ing the idea of the value of tricycling exercise 
too far in these observations, I am speak- 


direct experience, and expressing 
have felt myself, and what I have 
heard from others, as to the mental diver- 
sion and rest which comes from the exercise 
when it is reasonably and judiciously en- 


(Zo be continued.) 


joyed. 


SICILIAN DAYS. 
By AUGUSTUS J, C. HARE, Aurnox or “Waixs & Rous,” &c. 
‘11L,—SYRACUSE. 


1 Rascd lately the foomey from Catania to 
Syracuse ct only be wearisomely per- 
formed in a “lettiga,” a kind of si i 
suspended between two mules, but now a 
railway takes travellers in three hours anda 
half across the malaria-tainted country. After 
traversing the lava-stream of 1669—con- 
torted, twisted, snake-like, black, 2nd lichen- 
stained, we enter the rich district of corn and. 
wine which Cicero calls “caput res frumen- 
tariae,” and “uberrima Siciliae pars.” We 
cross the Simeto, the ancient Symaithos, 
the station and town of Lentini represent 
the Greck colony of Leontini, where the 
orator Gorgias was born and the tyrant 
Hieronymus the Younger was murdered 
in one of the narrow streets, There are 

rand. viewa across the green sea or brown 
fas, of Etna, misty and mysterious, grey 





against the afternoon sky, though covered 
with snow, before reaching Agosta, which 
occupies the site of the Greek colony Megara 
Hyblaca—"‘Audax Hybla," celebrated by 
the Latin poets for its thyme and honey. 
Then we catch o glimpse of the ancient 
columnar monument “ L'Aguglia,” or 
“the Needle,” which Marcellus is supposed 
to have erectell to commemorate his capture 
of Syracuse, and soon the whole country 
becomes powdered with ruins, whilst, long 


and before reaching the station, the yelis of a 


mob of carriage drivers in their eagerness to 
YF, announce that we are 
tination. 

perhaps no place in Europe which 
‘has such a distinct individuality as Syracuse. 
‘Without seeing the it is almost impos- 
sible to underal history, in which so 
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many important incidents arose ont of its 
geographical peculiarities, Fourteen miles 
in Circuit, it enclosed four se; towns— 
“ quadruplices Syracusae,” and bore the name 
of Tetrapolis, before Dionysius I. added Epi- 
yolae; after which Strabo calls the city 
Pentapolis, and it became twenty-two miles 
( cireuit. ‘The earlier towns on the main- 
|—Acradina, Tyche, and Neapolis—occa- 
{WH the Tsing ‘ground and tableland which 
fjebetween the sca on the east and the 
heigtS of Epipolae on the west ; facing them 
ly tg island of Ortygia, and to the south 
ware he Great Harbour and the pestiferous 
marghof Syraco, which gave the place its 
name, But all the towns of the main land 
are ng, barren hillsides powdered with 
tmassea ¢ White limestone and sprinkled with 
ruins: orY the parent island city of Ortygia 
remaing, OW connected with the main land 
rr 
‘With th €xception jaxos, 
was the ol€tt of all the Greek colonies in 


ici becn foupded on ja in 
Sicily, havit tary ior ein, 


BC. 75 oe fifth peury befor 

oy lon exte its Timits to em- 

the tyr ‘and und 
prosperity. 


brace Acradina’ai tue"iti® land, 
its endurance 





its next ruler Hiero it incrased in 


Tetonant of the Athenian army, 
who was raised to supreme 
wards, enclosed Epipolac with its mighty 
walls, and enabled Syracuse to rest 8 Car- 
thaginian invasion. Bat the "OWA was 
betrayed into the hands of the Ronf® Mar- 
cellus in p.c. 2x2, when, in the wot of 
Florus, “allSicily wasconqueredin Syrah*- 
The Syracusan statues and pictures wT 
carried off to lay a foundation for the love 
Greck st) in Rome, and the city sank to tr 
position ofa Roman provincial town, though 
it long continued to be the capital of Sicily, 
and is mentioned by Cicero as “the 
of Grock ctiea, and the mest beautfal ofa 
cities.” The final destruction of Syracuse 
did not occur till all its buildings were 
and its inhabitants put to the sword 
the Saracens in ap. 878, After this the 
divisions of the city on the main land were 
bever rebuilt, though the islan: 
dona wes pera eared br 
were 
Foyt wale a beat tees 
a ittoria, it will be well 
consider that old-fashioned inn, 
convents with wooden latticed wi 


<i 


a centre for our excursions. The pleasantest 
way is to walk to the few sights of Ortygia, 
and to engage the little carriage of young 
Pasquale Siracusa by the hour, for the other 
parts of the ancient city, some of which are 
quite five miles distant, 

Very near the hotel are the Doric tuins of 
the Temple of Diana, the “protectress” of 
the city, which Pindar calls “the couch of 
Artemis.” It is one of those temples spoken 
of by Cicero as “most highly 2dorned.” 
Hence we mast proceed to the Temple of 
Minerva, now the Cathedral of S. Maria delle 
Colonne. This temple was built in the sixth 
century 2.C. and was of great magnificence, 
On its summit was a brazen shield, of great 
nize, and overlaid with gold, which served as 
a landmark to sailors on entering the port, 
Its folding doors of gold and ivory bore a 
golden head of Medusa. Earthquakes have 
now destroyed the porticocs of the temple, 
but the fourteen massy Egyptian-like columns 
of its sides, and 2 portion of the architrave 
and its teiglyphs, are built into the walls of 
the church. As we listen to the jabber at the 
doors, we may recall Praxinoe and Gorgo, 
the “Syracusan gossips” of Theocritus, The 
cathedral contains nothing of interest except 
the font brought from the curious subterranean 
church of S. Marziano, It is a huge simple 
marble vase, suj id on twelve tiny lions, 
and bearing a Greek inscription, with the 
name of Bishop Zosimus, who converted the 
templeinto a church. Close to the cathedral 
isa little museum, the chief feature of which 
is a beautiful headless Greek statue of Venus, 
supposed to be the identical statue of Chry- 
sogene described by Theocritus. 

A few minutes’ walk frum hence is the 
Fountain of Arethusa, the “Sacred Foun> 
tain” of Ovid, which still bubbles up with 
clear and abundant waters, though its pic 
turesqueness is annihilated by a pit of modern 
masonry with which it is encircled. Many 
Stories are told of the nymph Arethusa, but 
ithe most popular narrates that when she was 
ing in the river Atpheius, in Arcadia, she 
pursued by the river god, and that she 

to Artemis, who took pity on her, and 

d her into a stream, which flowed 

the earth to Ortygia, | But some say 
x heins was able to pursue her and 
Je his waters with hers, and others that 
 coccis mersa cavernis” 


sclose e fountain, in a spring of 
weah water in the’ tea, bearing the inex 
plicable name of io della Zilica. The 


Hughes narmtes how a woman, 
serambling up the rock, with much sasveté 
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and vast variety of gesture, repeated to him 
a story of a beautiful signorins of ancient 
times, who, being persecuted by a terrible 
magician, fled to this spot and drowned her- 

in the fountain, and that her pursuer, 
coming up and finding only her dead body, 
changed the water out of revenge from sweet 
to bitter, and then threw himself headlong 


into the sea, where the waters have been ina ) 


‘state of perturbation ever since through the 
efforts of that wicked enchanter to escape 
from the pains of purgatory. It used to be 
believed that a cup thrown into the Alpheius 
in Arcadia, would reappear here in the 
fountain of Arethusa. Papyrus has 
been planted in the transparent waters, whit 
have been spoilt for drinking since the earth- 
quake of 1170, which let in the sea, so that 
elaon, before the battle of the Nile, 
must have written metaphorically to Lady 
Hamilton, when be said, “ We have victualled 
and watered, and surely, watering at the 
fountain of Arethusa, we must have victory.” 
The Passégio Arethusa is a pleasant walk on 
the sea wall, planted with geranium, pepper, 
convolvulus, barberry, aloes, and a thousand 
other flowers. It overlooks the Great Har- 
vour, the “ Sicanius sinus” of Virgil, and the 
ee site of the, fast naval battle between 
the Syracusans and Athenians, so graphically 
described in what Grote calls “ the condensed 
and burning phrases of Thucydides.” ‘The 
whole scene, so full of izing excitement 
and emotion (o the watchers on this very wall 
may be reproduced, for, except some build- 
ings, all the surroundings are the same—the 
city of Ortygia, the low opposite shore of 
Plemmyrium, the marsh of Lysimeleia 
closing in the harbour, and the pale pink hills 
above the Anapus, 

‘The fortifications of Ortygia are picturesque, 
and an artist might find several good sub- 
jects in its heavy towered gateways choked 
up with wains of white huge-homed oxen, 
and by figures in bright costumes, or in the ' 
salt canals which lap their base and are filled 
with boats brilliant in colour. 

It is through many gates and over 
bridges that we reach the main land 
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stood the magnificent monument which 
Dionysius the Younger erected to his father, 
and which was destroyed after his banish. 
ment. Here also were the Timéleonteum 
—the well-earned monument of the patriot 
‘Timoleon, the Temple of Jupiter Olympins 
built by Hiero IL, and the Prytaneium 
containing the famous statue of Sapphy 
Silanion, which was stolen by Verrg 
fow, beyond the pillar, washerwomen g¢ 
wringing out their clothes on the banks af’ 
little brook which babbles under the po\* 2 
trees, and the narrow lanes are sepaflar- 
from’ the stony fields by low walls or brated 
of cactus, interspersed still with th/edges 
pear-trees gvhich are supposed to hay® wild 
a name to this quarter of the city. J¢iven 
Amile along the high road, not 
seashore, will bring us to a rocky fom the 
with the fortified convent of the Caminence 
famous for its mummified monks, { succini, 
thren here have always embalmed ngs bre- 
and, if truth be told, have been gu\hther, 
known to pawn a dead brothey, sane es 
faeeed for money. The = wit 
now, but we mustiexplore exp CO "¢ 
Teens of ts creda, ea ttt 
the re: . Latomis,” into which Wve 
gxont pt inthe Tinttone rock a unde 
fect deep, and/many acres in extent. Ail 
sc boleh re at al 
bet  t'ls in the rock, Here and there 
ben! ated cto have been detached by 
repeated eg, or huge rocks have 
been left Sanding island-like amidst the rich 
oranges, pomegri 
Tete 


f orange: mnegranates, and 
which is indescsibably beautiful, 

Which has given the place its modem 
natie of “La Sclva.” The atmosphere of 
Piradise which the whole scene presents ill 
ccords with its terrific associations, for there 
‘an be no doubt that though this and the 
‘other Latomiae of Syracuse were originally 





enter Acradina, “the outer city,” oe Tht 
important and populous quarter 
Syracuse, bul ently on elie: fas 
Now it is almost utterly ite, & querors beheld them dwindling away, wom 
marble pill, standing on the green sv.£r out by heat of day and cold'of night, by 
not far from the gate of Ortygia, be rounds and sickness, by hunger an thirat, 
Almost the only rele of its agors, ot foram] by shame and misery, and by the stench 
aurrol ion: wi ir i 

Ms y iysinls iM ac Jim, The eversincreasing corpees of tho 


cherrisuae porticus,” which excited the adr 
tation of Cicero. Here, opposite to Ortygiz,  Naryy ianes lead from the Cappuceini to 
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the great convent of S. Lacia, Its church is 
entered by a curious half Norman, half 
Saracenic arch of the twelfth century, and 
contains a great picture by Caravaggio of the 
burial of S. Lucia, who has taken the place 
of Artemis as protectress of Syracuse. A 
Tong fight of steps lends down toe chapel 
hewn out of the rock, containing a shrine in 
honour of the saint ; but it is empty, as her 
bones were carried off to Constantinople by 
Maniaces, and are now at Venice. Here, 
however, her pathetic marble figure lies in 
serene repose, with lamps, like the vestal’s fire, 
eternally burning aroun: Ser. Lucia, whom 
Dante has introduced as the messenger from 
the Virgin to Beatrice—" Lucia, nimica di 
ciascun crudele,” is reverenced thro t 
Italy as the gentle protectress of the > 
ing poor. 

Passing the Church of S. Maria di Gesu, 
we reach the gates of the Villa Landolina, 
which enclosca a small Latomia used as a 
‘burialplace, and containing the poetic grave 
cd the poet August, Count von Platen-Haller- 
mund, who died in Syracuse. Hence a 
cactusringed lane leads to the Church of 
S. Giovanni, which has a beautiful outer 
“patica with three richly-sculptured round- 
headed arches dating from 182, when the 
church was dedicated. From the interior of 
the building steps lead into the wonderfully 
picturesque subterranean Church of S, Mar- 
ziano, a Greek cross cut out of the solid rock, 
with an apse at each end except the west, 
where the staircase descends by which we 
enter, No artist will fail to paint the 
splendid effects of shadow and colour in 
this most venerable of churches, whosc walls 
arc covered with decaying frescoes, but are 
almost more full of colour from the weather- 
stains and mosses of eighteen hundred years, 
The red stains are attributed to the blood 
of the martyrs, for this is believed to be the 
place where the missionary and first bishop 
of Syracuse, S. Marziano, the contemporary 
of the Apostles, received St. Paul, when he 
“ landed at Syracuse, and tarried there three 
days,” where St. Marcian was martried, and 
where St, Paul preached to the fir ¢vhnsti 
congregation. s 

‘rom the little court at the back of the 
church a hermit emerges from a hut beneath 
an orange-tree laden with fruit, and, 
with a four-comered lamp in his hand, held 
by a hook, will conduct travellers into the 
exceedingly interesting catacombs—“ Grotte 
7 ed Giovanni a aya in cay 

vecka, Romans, and Saracens, Pagans 
Christians, All that is really known about 
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them is that they were intended for burial- 
places, and that they were laid out on a much. 
more regalar arrangement than the cata- 
combs of Italy, and on a plan resembling 
that of a city with streets and piazzas, Wide 
passages lead into circular chapels, which in 
several cases have an opening at the top, 
All around are the dead; the walls are full 
of tombs, the floor is paved with them, even 
the pillars are ornamented with the tiny 
graves of babies. In the chapels the tombs 
are all in rows, in other places they ae 
in patterns. There are fragments 
of Greek inscriptions, one containing the 
name of the lady commemorated, and here 
nd there are remains of frescoes, Tradition 
says that these catacombs extend as far as 
Catanie. Though most of the passages arc 
in ruins, they are still practicable for several 
miles, and it is not five-and-twenty years 
since a professor, with his six pupils, lost his 
way while exploring the city of the dead, 
The party wandered despairingly throu 
the horrible labyrinth in search of the 
entrance till they died of exhaustion, and 
they were found lying side by side four miles 
distant from the gate, Since that time holes 
for light and air have been pierced in the 
through which the dubious day- 
shimmers mysteriously. 

A little beyond S. Giovanni, the lane alon; 
which we have come falls into the highto: 
to Catania, which leads up the hill of Nea- 
Polis into the highland of Tyche, the populous 
quarter of the town which grew up afier 
Dionysius had erected the grcat wall along 
the northern heights, which secured it from 
attack. This division of the city derived its 
name from 2 celebrated Temple of Fortune 
and contained the great fortress of Hexa- 
pylum, the capture of which proved all im- 
portant to Marcellus, after his soldiers had 
Broken through its drunken guard on the 
festival of Diana; but now, except some 
small fragments of an aqueduct, no buildings 
of antiquity remain. * —, get of a mile up 
the road, howewrcod HWAllside between 
‘Tyche and KE ue ‘As covered with scpul- 
chral ruins, almost every rock being hewn 
into a tomb—some mere niches for ums in 
the cliff, but others more imposing. The two 
Most conspicuous monuments, which have 
remains of Doric pillars on their facades, 
have received the names of the Tombs of 
Timoleon and Archimedes, but without any 
authority ; indeed, there is every reason why 
the lower monument, called the ‘Tomb of 
Archimedes, should not be that which Cicero 
sought with laborious pains outside the 
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Agragian gate, and which was marked by a 
cylinder on the sepulchral_ 

By memory of the great philosopher's inven- 
tion. But the spot is romantically beaunful, 
and unlike anything else. Sested upon a 
crumbling tomb, we may look across a waste 
of grey rocks, full of sepulchres, intersected 





‘Roman Amphitheatre, Syrumte, 


by bright patches of grass, and here and there 
overgrown by masses of pink silene or tall 
graceful asphodels, to the deep blue sea and 
the historic Great Harbour, with Plemmy 
on one side, and Ostygia, girt with walls and 
towers, on the other, To the left is the 
Little Harbour, where Dionysius established 
his lesser arsenal, with a white sail or two 
skimming across its still waters, intersected 
‘by tall cypress-trees, and nearer, amongst 
the pear and orange groves, the old church 
of $, Giovanni, and Santa ‘Lucia, and the 
Cappuccini on its height. Goats, tinkling 
thal litle bells, caper across the common 
from their fields hedged with cactus, and, in 
this transparent atmosphere, as in Spain, the 
figures moving upon the road cast pure blue 
sbadows upon the white ground. 

Retuming to the place where we entered 
a highway from §. Giovanni, we should 

Opposite Jane into the utterly 
Gecarted Neapolis. This was the Lact built 
of the lower quarters of Syracuse, and is 
quite omitted in the descriptions of Thucy- 
dides, 80 probably did not exist at the time 
of the Athenian mvasion, though it rose to 
splendour under Dionysius. Cicero calls it the 
fourth city of Syracuse, and speaks of its 
vast tae its temples of Capea 
serpine, and its beautdul statue 
reer itl Dui the Chapel 
few minutes will biing us to 

of 8. Niccolo, built above a Roman reservoir. 
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‘On the other side of the lane is the Roman 


atela, amphitheatre, probably built, or rather for 


the most part cut out of the rock, in the 
time of Augustus, who recolonised Ortygia 
and part of Neapolis and Acradina, In 
the middle of the arena is a cistern; the 
ranges of seats remain; in the distance j is 
the island city. ‘Thi 
vast desolate ruin over 
grown with flowers, and 
with the sea or mountains 
as 2 background, has the 
mostdesolate poetic beauty. 

The little Jane, which 
rans up the hill oppo- 
site the amphitheatre, 
leads through a maze of 
fruit-abounding cactus to 
the beautiful Latomia of 
Santo Venere, now the 
warden of | the one 

‘uigeia, who, neat 
the cathedral, has the 
handsomest palace in ° 
cuse, end who, in 
dept has mau 
earthly paradise of oranges and pt 
granates, daturas, salvias, canellian and 

tins, Above all, huge Judas-trees 
wave their pink tresses, and masses of plum- 
ago, jeseami ine, and different kinds of cacti 

le over the rocks, whilst geraniums 
and violets flower in masses wherever they 
are allowed @ foothold. Even at Christmas 
these marvellous half-subterranean gardens 
are radiant with loveliness. 

A few steps beyond S, Niccolo, passing 
under the arches of an aqueduct, we reach 
the Ara, a vast altar, mentioned by Diodorus 
as erected by Hiero II. It 1 640 fect long 
and 61 broad, tos erry _ is not 
disproportioned for a people who could 
sacrifice four bundred and fifty oxen to 
Jupiter t as a thank-offering for the 
livery ot their city from the tyranny of 


astonishing “ Latomia del 
Paaiicoe ted with caverns, which 
are bung with glorious stalactites, and used 
in some instances as rope-walks. In this 
Latomis is the extraordinary cavern called the 
Ear of Dionysins, because the painter Cara- 
‘vaggio used to im that the tyrant (who 
added to some of these Latomiae for 

purposes), used to conceal himself in a lofty 
chamber of the rock, and take advantage of 
its echoes to learn what his mers were 
planning. The cave, which winds like an 8, 
isa hundred and eighty-three feet in length, 


yi the 
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and seventy feet high. A whisper against 
Yhe rock at the entrance is distinctly audible 
to any one putting hia ear to the rock at the 
other end, anc the tearing of paper produces 
a succession of volleys, and singing a hurri- 
cane of echoes, Those who wish to visit 
the imaginary hiding-place of Dionysius must 
be drawn up to it by ropes; ordinary con- 
versation in the cavern below is audible 
there, but no whispers. 

‘Passing under the arches of an aqueduct, 
by the little locanda where Hughes, the 
traveller, drank Vinum Pollianum, the wine 
brought’ from Italy by Pollio, an Argive 
tyrant of Syracuse, we reach, deeply sunken. 
in the slope, the Greek Theatre, hollowed 
out of the side of the rock in the fifth 
century 8.c. Its sixty rows of scats were 
separated by three broad walks called belis. 
Its pit is divided by eight radiating fights of 
ateps, and inscriptions remain dedicating four 
W these divisions to the Queens Philistis and 

‘eis, Jupiter Olympius, and Hercules the! 

t. It is generally supposed that 
saundfa eine wa th daughter of 
cactus-Agrigentum, and wife of Gelon, 
S, Gealled Demarata: her coins exist 

vearmg’ a beautiful head, sented both 
in youth and age, but she lives only 
by numismatic record. Neteis was daugh- 
ter of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and 
married Gelon, son of King Hiero, by 
whom she was the mother of 
Hieronymus. 

The Greek Theatre, in its 
utter solitude, with its grey 
stones worn to the likeness of 
rocks and oveigrown with 
flowers, and its exquisitely 
lovely view, is, perhaps, the 
most touching and attractive 
of all the Syracusan ruins. 
Readers of Tacitus will recall 
the excellent Pactus Thrasia, 
‘unjustly censured here for 
‘opposing the proposal of Nero 
to allow the people of Syracuse 
a larger number of gladiators 
than was generally permitted, 
But it is difficult to conjure 
oP @ picture of past scenes— 
ofthe theatrecrowded, as must 
frequently have been the case, 
by twenty fou thousand persons, 

leon receiving here the thanks 

for the restoration of their freedom. 

fow there is no sound but the murmur 
Of the brook which once brought water te 
the buay city and long tarned a mill here, 
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which gaye the ruin ity modern name of 
“I Mohini di Galerme." 

Above the Theatre is a cavermed Nym- 
pheum, and ctose beside it the entrance 
of the Petralike Strect of Tombs cut out 
of the solid rock, and with walls entirely 
covered by monuments, some mere niches 
for urns, and others sepulchral porticos 
overhang b masses of the beautiful caper 

‘hich ie. the hyssop of Scripture. 
¢ marks of chariot wheels remain as deep 
ruts in the rocky way, and it is interesting to 
remember that the lectica of Timoleon must 
frequently bave been carried upon the 
shoulders of his fellow-citizens down this 
hollow way. Here also especially it will be 
felt how the Grecks and Romans, by thus. 
‘burying the dead amongst the living, must 
have kept evergreen their rememUrance and 
modified the feeling of eternal separa- 
tion, 

It is a long walk from Ortygia to the most 
distant quarter of the town—Kpipotae, Soon 
after passing the railway station the pictur- 
esque remains called the Baths of Diana are 
seen, with broken columns and an altar. 
Hence the road runs for several miles, 
between the sea and the heights of Neapolis 
and Epipolae, through wastes of pink- 
limestone, gilded here and there with lichen, 
and int with great tufts of asphodel 


jergpersed 
and with lovely dwarf blue iris, which is in 








e. 
At the little hamlet of Tremiglia visitors 
may obtain access to the lovely garden of a 
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villa on the steep side of the hill, which is drawbridge still in their place; the cliffs 
supposed to have been the retreat of Timo- honeycombed with passages, of different 
leon, given to him by his grateful fellow- widths and lengths, for infattry and cavalry; 
citizens. Hither he is said to have brought the mighty magazines hewn in the rock ; 
trap-doors with rests for Iaddcts; 
the pedestals for catapults; the 
stabling, with the rings for horses 
still remaining in the walls. 

‘The view is moat glorious from 
the summit of the broad ridge 
which gave the place its name, 
where, as in the verses of Theo- 
critus, the goat “rung after 
cytizus” amongst the great stoncs 
fallen from the wall which is 
built of huge blocks without 
cement. To the north is the 
winding bay, with the cities of 
Prioli and Agosta, and the rich 
plain sprinkled with liquorice- 
trees (Glyeyrrhica 4), while, 

above the mountains of Hybla, 
his wife and family from Corinth, and to have Etna soars with snowy altitudes into the pale 
hved to happy old age, when the people | blue sky, and is lost in a pink haze beneath, 
used to carry him on their shoulders to the ‘To the south, we overlook as in a map the 
theatre, where all was interrupted till the rich fever-bearing marshes of the Anapus; 
acclamations which 1ose on his appeaiance ‘ the hillsides once radiant with groves and 





ere 


” street of Lombs, Syrucuie, (Page tls) 





had ceased, If strangers asked to see the 
gleatest ornament of the city, they were taken 
to see ‘Timoleon surrounded by hus family. 
He had made the Syracusans value and 
understand liberty by a course of gradual 
reform, giving the people all the fieedown 
they were able to avail themselves of, but 


temples, but now only covered by rocks and 
tuins, the abodes of lizards and serpents; and 
the Gieat Habour, with Plemmyrium on one 
side, and on the other Ortygia, gleaming 
like a jenel on the face of ihe bluc. One 
cannot wonder that the victorious Marcellus, 
as he stood upon these rock-built walls, “was 


shll holding the reins of government suffi- | moved to tears, patly by joy over the feat 
ciently to allow of his rewarding the good ‘be had accomplished, partly by the ancient 


and punishing the bad. 


‘Alter passing near the Latomia del Filo- | greater sense of the unstability of earthly 
sofo, where Philoxenus the poet is said to, things than as we look down upon 
road “proud Syracuse” of Pindar, “the divine 


have been imprisoned, the winding 
now ascends the hills of 
Epipolae to the fortifications 
of Dionysius at Euryalus, 
called by the peasants Mongi- 
bellisi. “These are the heights 
which Nicias took by a rapid 
Movement, and soon after- 
wards lost by advancing upon 
the lower city wiihont ut leaving 
a garrison behind him, and 
which Marcelus on the ther 
$0 stron; ison 
before he attacked “Aeradina. 
Here excavations have been 
made, revealing the whole 


glory of the city.” Yet in no view have we 


the 





plan of a great Greek fortress, of which this | nurse of steel-clad chivalry,” in her uiter 
desolation. 


is the finest example in existence, We see 
eo Dee cats be solid rock, with the 
three piles of masonry which supported the 


‘Hence one may wander along the walls lo 
Belvidere on the west, and on the east to the 
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“site of Labdalon, the fortress which the 
Athenians built when they first took Epi- 
jolae. The shepherds on these lonely 
eights have generally found coins which 
they offer for sale, and the Syracusan coins 
are magnificent. 

Our last excursion at Syracuse must be by 
a boat, in which we must cross the Great 
Harbour to the mouth of the Anapus, where 
the men often have to jump into the water 
ta help the boat over the river sandbank. 
Here, close to the mouth of the stream, 
stood the great mausoleum of Gelon and 
his wife Demarata, once surrounded 
towers, which was destroyed by the envy of 
Agathocles. 

“The river Anapus rises in the hills near 
the site of the Greek Acrae, and flowing 
through lovely scenery, is for some distance 
transparent, but becomes muddy on reaching 
the lowland. This is the marsh 
of Syraco (now Palude Pantano), 
the “Pains  Lysimeleia” of 
Thucydides, whose unhealthincss 

id $0 aul to the Athenian 

of Symeuse; but in 

winter it may be visited with 
impunity. Passing under a 
wooden bridge, we soon reach 
the remains of an ancient bridge, 
where the river wns crossed by 
the Via Helorina, and by whi 
the remnant of the Athenian 
ony vainly attempted to escape. 
Nothing can be more lovely than 
the colouring, the delicate pink 
of Kuryalus and Epipolae in the” 
transparent atmosphere recalling, 
the scenery of the East; or 
more characteristic than the beautiful water- 
plants, the Saracenic-looking buildings and 
palm-trees, the great oxen and the figures on 
the bank looking as ifthey were engraven 
the sky. “The great stream of the river 
Anapus,” as Theocritus calls it, was wor- 
shipped by the ancient Syacomms under the 
em 2 of ae youn man, =e was regarded as 
the o nymph Cyane, repeatedly 
celebrated by Ovid. "Beoordingly, about a 
mile from its mouth, the Anapus is joined Ly 
the clear river Cyane. 

Now we leave the Anapus, and follow the 
smaller stream under its modem name of 
Pisma. Its narrow windii are often 
almost WZ up by masses of the beautiful 

pyr Cyperus papyrus), the plant of the 
+s: » Where Clement of ‘i ja reminds 
us that the infant Moses was preserved in a 
basket of papyrus stalks, It grows nowhere 
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else in Europe, and was probably introduced 
from Egypt by the Syracusan rulers in the 
time of their intimate relation with the 
Ptolemies, Most exquisite in form and 
colour, its yellow plumes, supported by bright 
green stalks, feather in masses far overhead, 
ma is boss soon seems lost in their thickets, 

[ere ar ere only the papyrus gives place 
to beautiful oleanders or palma Cristi, or the 
river is choked by floating tangles of ranun- 
culus. men are pursuing the water 
birds on the banks. The floating ranuncutus 
‘becomes more solid, the papyrus grows more 
compactly, but the boatmen exclaim— 
“Where we can go, we will go,” and, jump. 
ing into the shallows, force the boat on with 
their arms, or tow it from the bank, At last 
the river seems to disappear altogether in 
the glorious thickets of green, but the boat- 
men struggle through, and we suddenly find 





On the Rivee Cyane, 


ourselves in a broad blue pool of transparent 
water, with open country towards the roscate 
mountains of Hybla. feet below us, 
fish are snimming and the white sand 
sparkles, It is La Pisma, “the dark blue 
spring,” which was the famous fountain of 
Cyane, the nymph who tried to arrest Pluto, 


when he was carrying off Proserpine, and 
waa d by him into 2 fountain which 
covered the entrance of Hades. Diodorus 


tells us how the Syracusans held an annual 
festival here in honour of Proserpine, and 
some ruins not far from the fountain are 

inted out as having belonged toa shrine of 
Gyane, Balls also used anoually to be ime 
mersed here in honour of Hercules, who is 
said to have established the custom when 

ing this way with the bulls of Geryon, 

Jn tetuming, the boatmhen will il pout ‘out 

the best point for disembarking walking 
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over a little hill covered with blue iris in 
winter, to the ruins of the Olympeium, the { 
famous temple which is believed to have 
been built by the Geomori in the sixth 
century B.C, and dedicated to Jupiter Olym- 
pius, sometimes also called Urios, or Disposer 
of the Winds, from the position of the temple 
at the head of the Great Harbour. It faced 
Epipolae, and was little less in size than the 
Temple ot Minerva in Ortygia. The first 
mention of it occurs when Harpocrates, 
tyrant of Gela, pitched his camp here in 493 
n.c. Soon afterwards, Gelon dedicated here 
the golden mantle from the spoils of the occu 
Carthaginians at Himera, which Dionysius 1. 
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tool Kamar: saying that gold was “too heavy * 

the god in summer and too cold in winter, 
but that wool would be suitable for both.” 
Here also were kept the public treasures and 
the registers of the Syracusan citizens accord- 
‘ing to their tribes, which fell into the hands 
of the Athenians during the siege. In the 
portico was one of the three finest known 
statues of Jupiter. Only two portions of 
columns now remain, monoliths standing 
alone in the cormficlds, There are no 
remains of the small town of Polichne, which 
stood close to this temple = which ws 

ied successively as a mi aie post by 
fe eae ne 


SOME SINS OF ALMSGIVING. 
Br Tne Rev, BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A., VICAR OF GREENWICH. 


Jt: is said that the late Archbishop of Dub- 

Tin, on. his death-bed, thanked God that, 
though he had been for many yn in pos 
session of an ample fortune, he hed never 
given a penny to a in the street. He 
‘was @ man to put things strongly; and itis well 
sometimes to say strong things, They answer 
to the loud voice in conversation, and arouse 
attention, I have therefore put a strong title 
to this paper, because I want to call attention 
to the fact that the old saw, “Corruptio 
gptimi pessima”-—which may be paraphrased 

Vice is virtue spoiled” “holds go good with 
regard to charity, that there may be sins of 
alousgiving. The Archbishop's remark sug- 
gests some very serious thoughts. He had 
evidently felt the temptation to give; he was 
thankful that he had had the moral courage 
to resist it, He had felt the temptation—as 
who has not?—to give to a poor creature 
what would cost him little. But he had been 
able to resist the tetaptation, because what 
would ‘ae him little would cost society a 


eth first ain, bg otal of which rs wos speak 
is that of giving to beggars. perpetuate 
that class of moral leper sts vuniist they 
live on the weakness of human kind, commu- 
nicate their disease to others—as the returns 
of vagrancy will show—is a sin, Many 
elegance 
ot) tell on a 
= on whe evil in the form tte bain 
ose days, sie a woniea par tener 
d peepee peta ea 
ant ay, givi 
shrewithal to make Ser doi, Now reek 
like devils." The form of the imposture 


varies from year to year, and the thorough 
respectabili of coat or dress is now found 
to domore than rags. But the plea is always 
the seme, that if iininediate het be not given 
starvation will ensue. And there is always 
the terrible dread to the charitable of making 
a mistake, and refusing a really 
case. It is a maxim of our English pro- 
cedure, that it is better that two guilty men 
should be Jet off than that one innocent man 
should ‘carn Why y should 7 Sy rigciple 
guide our private practice D we 
not give the penny, instead of threatening 
2 pollceman? If there were no test easy of 
nm, L could hardly call the giving a 
min, But there is a very simple test to be 
applied. In every town there is a Upinn 
hard by, and a relieving officer jie hand 
in most towns there is a Mendicity Society 
or a Charity Organization Sariety, The test 
is to ask the applicant whet her he has applied 
to the workhouse, or to, viifer a Mendicity or 
Charity Organization. Society ticket, ‘The 
answer will generally decide the case. In 
many instances it be one which will 
make one stop one’ tars, and then one is 
happily sure that thefcase is a bad one, But 
often there will be ication, or an excuse 
which to the inexperienced may not at once 
disclose the true st}ate of affairs, Bat it can- 





and not be too plainly @tated, that it is the law of 


Bristol the land, and the dine law which is least sab- 
ject to violation, that every m s#bso- 
lutely esti ould be relieved. If a 
person has ni ived relief, it is either 
Peoure the coset is not what it seems, or 
because, trusting to the ity of the 
weak, the applicrant has refused it on the 
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conditions on which it was offered. But needs of the case, but on the profession of a 
‘there is this vecond and far more weighty belief, so soon do we tempt men to affect a 
consideration. If the person be, as in stated, belief they do not possess. The district 
on the verge of starvation, what possible good visitor knows that a Bible is often suspi- 
can your mx] or shilling do? Itcan but ciously open when a visit is expected, and 
adjourn the inevitable fate for aday. Unless has learned long since to distrust, from in- 
you are prepared to follow up the case, you stinct, those cases where pious ejaculations 
might as well make ducks and drakes with and glib texts are prominent. Itis not always 
the money. No class in the world are so! remembered that it ia almost the necessary 
generous as the poor, and that class of poor | result of 2 connection between relief and 
not generally so called, who are perhaps the | religion. It seems so very natural to feel a 


poorest, the small shopkeeper. 
rd an Archbi speak of streets 50 poor 
that no one begged in them. The poorest 
streets in Whitechapel are the harvest-ground 
of the professional beggar. “It’s a poor 
street I can’t make a penny in,” said one, 
“and Tean dosisty ina day.” Ifamanhas 
not lost every shred of credit, he will be 
taken care of by ane of these two classes, I 
Delieve every case of starvation may be traced 
to that inadequate charity which has par- 
lyzed exertion, or prevented an earlier re- 
course to the House, I have not used 
lan, one whit too strong in calling this 
atin. Tt isa sin to increase the number of 
those who whine and cringe, who stand all 
the day idle, not because no man hath hired 
them, but because they will not be hired. 
Try some test and offer work, take the ad- 
dress, inquire at the shop near where the 
person lives; but never give at the door, 
unless you wish to be of those who put a 
stumbling-block in the way of the weak. 
“Te must be that occasions of falling will 
come, but woe to him through whom the 
occasion of falling cometh.” And that weak 
mercy does this, docs tend to perpetuate 2 
class which would disappear if man did not 
try to be more merciful than God, experience 
of the poor will soon show. 

‘The second sin of which I wish to speak 
is that of making religion a ground of charity, 
I speak as a clergyman, knowing the im- 
mense difficulty of hang to the height of the 
declaration, “ Silver gold have I none, 
but such ag I have give I thee.” When we 
have no such substantial gift as that of bodily 
healing to put in the place of charity, it is 
hard to rise to the effort, But, with the 
changed condition of society in which we 
live, the effort must be made. The best 
ulus to the effort will be found in the 
consideration of the consequences of mixing 
up religion and charity. evils are two- 
fold, The practice makes men hypocrites, 
and alignates the best class of men from 
teligion, So soon as we lead men to think 
that our relief depends not on the strict 








I once; 


keener interest in those who are trying to 
lead a higher life, Does not the Bible tell us 
to be specially careful and good to the 
He ld of faith? Are we quite sure 
what the Household of faith is? In the 
Church of England we read this text in the 
offertory sentences. Now these sentences 
were chosen with a special refevence to the 
objects of the collection, which was in old 
times divided among three objects—the 
clergy, the church, and the poor, The ouctooe 
of the text srs the servants of the house- 
hold, the Church, the ministers of the gospel. 
‘The passage has reference to the support of 
the service and its ministers, and has nothing 
to do with the pious poor, The conjunction 
of piety and poverty gives no special claim 
to relief, unless the poverty is of the soit 
which would be relieved in those who are 
not pious. If the Scripture teachcs us any- 
thing, it teaches us that God has no favourites, 
Whatever punishment sin entails falls on the 
sinner, whether the act be contrary to the 
general tenor of his life, or be the expression 
of its general course. “You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth, there- 
fore will I punish you for all your iniquities,” 
is a comment on the whole history of the 
favoured nation, But I have unintentionally 
digressed from my point, that the connection 
between religion and telicf does generate 
hypocrisy. I think I shall have the expe 
tience of most clergymen and district visitors 
with me so far, that they would allow that 
this is an evil against which they feel itneces- 
sary to be constantly on their guard. And £ 
believe that the only absolute safeguard is 
never, as a rule, to give in general visitation 
among the poor. If any case of distress is 
ween, let it be referred to the parish com- 
mittee; let the gift depend on the circum- 
stances as then elicited, not on the feelings 
awakened at the none For there ts 
terrible passage about ing proselytes who: 
are tenfold more children of Gehenna. But 
I confess that I do not like to dwell on this 
ide, that which touches on the weak side of 
our human nature. And I must say, in jus 
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tice to the cleas, that I doubt whether, if we 
were in their case, we could resist the tempta- 
tion. Life is to many very hopeless, and 
selfrespect very hard to preserve. 
tickets are sown broailcast, it is easy to as- 
sume a moral as well as a physical aspect 
which will attract an abundant supply of 
them in one direction, There is a second 
consideration even more serious than the 
hypocrisy of the weak, and that is the aliena- 
tion of the song. Who that knows the poor 
does not number among his acquaintance a 
set of men whom he would call the nobility 
of the class, who lack but one thing to make 
them perfect in his eyes, that bond of sym- 
pathy which comes of a common faith? And 
some of these men, not farfrom the kingdom 
of God, are not of it, so far as man can sce, 
chiefly because of their abhorrence of the 
class whose connection with the parson 
speaka of weakness on the one side, and 
villainy on the other, No marvel these men. 
should hold off from us clergy, when they sec 
that the way to win our favours is to come to 
church and affect ¢ pious tone. No wonder 
that even among the less promising there 
should be some at least nanly enough to 
say—* I know I am not what I ought to be, 
I drink too much, I do many thin of which 
Tam ashamed ; but, thank God, I am not a 
hypocrite.” And in the noblest of them one 
seems to trace that kind of heroism which 
one hes admired in the old heathen, who 
having listened to the preaching of the 

1, was about 10 step into the water be 
Papdaed, when it occured to him to ask the 
missionary whether he should find his fore- 
fathera in the heaven to which he hoped to 
gain admission. When the preacher shook 
his head, he turned sadly from the water, 
Frcferring to cast in his lot with those who 

ad gone before him. There is a price at 
which it is too dear to purchase, happiness 
for one’s self, And as one sees the large class 
of men who would not be abs ts to 
religion, if they felt sure it was absolute; 
honest, one cannot but fear that they hold off 
from it because of the connection between 
tracts and hseeeg hoe and cy iarwe This 
ig no imagi vin . aps some 
one will Swe Foster's essay, “On the 
Aversion of Men of Culture to Religion,” in 
the interests of this class, The fault does 
‘ot perhaps ie so mach with them as a class 
as with those who have dragged the holy 


name of teligion from its bigh Pedestal snd 
connected it with hough selfishness 
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children of your father which is in heaven,” 
with the comment, for “He maketh His 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good,” 
and any natural connection between charity 
and church-going will be impossible. A cler= 
gyman whose name used to appear certainly 
every weck, generally every day, in the 
agony column of the 7imes, once said in a 
meeting of clergymen, that he usually gave 
his communion alms to those who attended 
the sacrament, When I could not but amile 
at the narrefé of the statement, he had the 
i ice to remark, “I was observing, 
when that young gentleman interrupted me 
by smiling, that T always gave my alms to 
those who attended the sacrament. I once 
had grand views of charity such as perhaps 
he affects, When he gets to my age he will 
give ‘up impossible notions. Such a distri- 

tion is the best way of insuring a good 
attendance at the sacrament.” There are 
not many clergymen who would boast of 
such cynicism, it is my conviction that 
there are many to whom the above statement 
will seem the grossest Pn Todi do, 
practically, act on lines whicl luce 
‘same results; and whilst they do ao, it is no 
wonder that the best of the working classes 
are not to be seen in church, 

And if I wanted further to show that there 
‘was really sin in connection with almagiving, 
I could write a paper on the ion to 
which it seems necessary to submit to obtain 
money for a good object. Let us take 
an instance in which I will not enter into 
more particulars than I can avoid, lest in 
dealing a blow at a common evil I should 
injure good work. A society is in need of 
money. In order to stimulate donations, 
not only is a dinner arrai to raise funds, 
but a public meeting is added, with concert, 
presentation of purses, and the usual machi- 
nery of such methods of obtaining money. 
‘The particular evil of this effort is that it 
calls in the aid of children, who are asked to 
raise a sum of money for each purse, so large 
for their means that they cannot possibly get 
it without asking others for money. In the 
name ofall thatis good what does this mean? 
Am I, under the guise of doing toa 
worthy object, to educate my children in the 
notion that they are doing charity, when every 
effort is made to bribe them into acontribution 
which they must beg from others? Is the 
highest notion to which I can appeal the 
sense of vanity in being handed out to a 
Princess, and their sense of satisfaction in 


mainly, Let us keep before wen the highest receiving @ centenary medal, and havin; 
reward of the gospel, “that ye may be the | their names printed in a magazine? I hall 
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never forget the effect produced on my mind 
when, at a grand service in St. Pat the 
congregation had been appealed to “ to cele- 
Drate the auspicious event of the presence of 
the Prince of Wales es a steward among them 
by more than usually large contributions "— 
T shall never forget how the preacher, then 
Dean of Ely, now Bishop of Carlisle, raised 
his voice, and said, I have heard it suggested 
that you should”—then follow the words 
of the cireular—" I can appeal to no such 
unworthy motive ; rather would I say, give 
because the Prince of Peace is among you.” 
If the method to which I have referred was 
rare enough to be considered exceptional, I 
should not mention it: it represents the prin- 
ciple on which money is nowadays collected. 
In many places of worship it is a practice 
to lay stones, each inscribed with the name 
of the donor, and these stones hand down 
the names of the supporters to posterity. 
Doubtless these are the names of men of 
mark in the Church, those whom the Church 
delights to honour? That is not the spirit of 
the practical nineteenth century. These 
men have purchased enviable notoriety by 
donations of from £10 to £50. “ Master, 
what goodly stones and buildings are 
these?” There was something in close juxta- 
ition oo gk mite, bee i out of 
fashion nowadays. principle f- 
where, We have bazaars for baldioga y 
grand patronesses, grand stall-holders, gor- 
geous objects, and great display of goods. 
‘The bazaar is to a work for 
the honour and glory of God. But what 
does this paraphernalia mean when trans- 
lated into the vernacular? It means: 1 
do not care much for the honour of God, 
‘but I do care for having my purchase handed 
to me bya smiling duchess, I don't care 
to give halfa-crown to the church, but 
I don’t mind doing it if I have a pen-wiper 
thrown in. What the whole system of chanty 
means nowadays ig; we must have 
from honourable and high motives if we can, 
but if not, any way money—and that 
ike a very ordinary business maxim, 
do not hesitate to call it a sin of 
giving. 

‘The last sin of almsgiving of which I 
propose to speak, is the tendency of societies 
to do away with individual effort. Nothing 
is so priceless as individual action, and it 
used to be, and thank God is still, a great 
factor in the world. But we are doing all in 
our power to prevent individ Nalaction having 
its fall play, and if it be muadnected fon 
dying a natura) death, by our profound con- 
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viction that no good can be done without a 
society. If'we are to do anything nowadays 
we must have an association, and a com- 
mittee, and a secretary, and above all a 
treasurer. And these societies never die. 
Herbert Spencer speaks of having called onc 
day at the office of a society for the promo- 
tion of some Recipe reform, and found the 
secretary in bl jismay at the prospective 
realisation of the reform, and the consequent 
termination of his labours. But we should 
search in vain for 2 religious society which 
confessed its work done, and decided, lke 
the Com Law League, on its own dissolution. 
‘Let me take an instance from my own Church. 
In the days of deadness, before we were 
awakened to exertion by the rivalry of our 
Nonconformist brethren, societies were started 
to promote church building aad to provide 
curates, &c. They naturally took up ther 
quarters in London, They proposed to 
create an enthusiasm for their special objects, 
and they succeeded to such a degree, that 
every diocese has now similar societies, Did 
the Central societies confess their work to be 
done and dissolve? By no means—the 
expensive central societies, with their organ- 
izing (often paid) secretaries, their separate 
meetings, and collectors, work side by 
side with the diocesan agencies. Some of 
these societies, with a view of charity quite 
different from that which “does good, hopin, 
for nothing again,” make a grant condition: 
on a remittance to the central body. Ata 
large meeting held at Lichfield, organizing 
secretaries got up one after another with the 
same sad tale, “we have sent so much money 
to your diocese, and we have only got this trifle 
back.” One would have thought that the 
condition of the existence of a central 
society was that its abundance should supply 
Tocal need, that so there might be equality. 
That is,at least a Christian and a New 
Testament view, but that is not the business. 
like view of modem charity, with ite staff of 
© spiritual bagmen,” as a witty friend called 
the estimable organizing secretaries, Mean- 
while the layman is taxed at home and in the 
county till the clergyman wears to him the 
aspect of a sional beggar, 1 shall not 
soon forget a visit I paid to an old lady in a 
country town, She was deaf, and I tried in 
‘yoin to make her bear. I spoke Geliberately, 


brightened 
had caught my white tie, and she 


ty? 


turned to her companion and said, “ What es 
he come to beg for?” The white tie wasa 
fact she grasped, and it could mean in ber 
experience but one thing, But we are losis 

sight of the principal evil of societies, this 
subsidiary evil was of necessity mentioned in 
the mention of such associations. Their 
multiplication creates demands which cannot 
be so easily satisfied as those of individuals, 
We have a great body to feed. But the 
<rowning evil of modem charity is the 
@rowing conviction, that no good can be 
done without a society ; and the consequent 
Joss of individual effort. Societies, whilst 
setting a good many earnest people to work 
in the right direction, have also a tendency 
to make people think that the removal of 
evils is @ society and not an individual work. 
And there is the further danger that in the 
multiplicity of these minor societies we should 
forget the great society to which we all 
belong, the Church, the body of Christ, the 
whole body of eamest men of whatever 
creed, or nation, or tongue. The story which 
Menenius Agrippa told the discontented 
citizens of Rome has been Christianized for 
us by St. Paul, He has told us that we are 
the body of Christ and members in particular, 
and that there should be no schism in the 
body, but that.the members should have the 
same care one of another. Now when I see 
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the multitude of socioties, and associations, 
rod guilds, got up to promote the ordinary 
virtues of temperance, soberness, and chastity, 
which are the very basis of Christian morality; 
when I see the numberless organizations set 
on foot, #6 that every man, woman, and class 
is being ticketed off to be “done good to” 
(and those who have no special distinction, 
or do not like to be ticketed, are in danger of 
being left out in the cold), it scems to me 
that there is a real danger, We are in 
danger of losing touch of the grand stimulus 
to be got from the thought of the great body 
fitly framed and knit together by that which 
joint supplicth, making increase to the 
building up of itvelf in love. The strength 
which comes of a perfectly healthy body, 
throwing off disease by the very vigour of 
constitution, iaa grand thought. We concen- 
trate our thoughts on the individual defects, 
and forget what new life might arise if we 
looked at the whole of society as one body 
in Christ, There is no danger of my remarks 
being supposed to be directed against all 
societies. mT They ae ecensary ‘And good, 
‘especial y good in calling attention to new 
methods of treatment. But their multiplica- 
tion has a tendency to make men think no 
can be done without them, and thus by 
individual energy adds another to 

the sins of almsgiving. 


JANE. 


By Mas, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER VII.—SUSPENSE. 
W2TON stayed in London until Sep- 
tember, with a certain sense of satis- 
faction in this self-martyrdom. Jt was totally 
‘unnecessary and could advantage pobody— 
but the thought of going into the country 
and pretending to enjoy himself while every- 
thing was so doubtful as to his future pros- 
pects, was disagreeable to him. Ele neglected 
his friends, he declined his invitations, he 
took pleasure in making himself miserable, 
and ip pouring out his loneliness and 
wretchedness on sheet after sheet of note 
paper, and addressing the budget to Billings 


Court; from whence, very soon indeed after degree 


this practice began, the Duchess, alarmed, sent 
him an energetic protestation. “Such 2 hot 
correspondence will soon awaken suspicions,” 
she wrote ; “for Jane's sake I implore you to 
bea little more patient.” “ Patient! much 
ashe knows about it,” Winton said, when, 


pouncing upon this letterwith the hope of find- 
ing, perbaps—who could tell?—the Duke's 
consent in it and final sanction, he en- 
countered this disappointing check. What 
could she know about it indeed, with Jane 
by her side, and all that she cared for! 
Perhaps in other circumstances the young 
man might have had a glimmering perception 
that the Duchess was well acquainted with 
the exercise of patience even though Jane 
was her daughter; but at present his own 
affairs entirely occupied his mind. He spent 
a good deal of his time in Wardour Street 
and other cognate regions, and attended « 
great many sales, in which there was some 
of soothing to pec j for to 
“pick up” something whi ight hereauer 
Longin sitting-room gave a glory to bric- 
and thus he seemed to be doing 
something for her, even when most entirely 
from her. Jane herseh wrote to 

him the most soothing of letters. “So long 





“He spent a good deal of Les tame en Wardour Streot.” 


as we know each other as we do, and trust 
cach other, what does a httle delay matter?” 
she said. Poor Winton cried out, “Much 
she knows about it!" again, as he kissed yet 
almost tore, in loving fury, her tender little 
epistle. This was very unreasonable, for of 
course she knew quite as much about it as 


he did. When 2 pair of lovers are parted 
itis not the lady that is supposed to feel it 
the least, And yet he wes more or less 
Justified in that despairing exclamation, for 


Jane's perfect was such as is rarely 
ppamitie bed lant pled rege 

le jt it i 
soe at all sure abe might not 
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be capable out of pure sweetness and self- 
sactifice—that pernicious doctrine in which, he 
Sui to baton angey, woeten are nonrahen = 
ofgivinghmup. Even the Duchesssometimes 
thought so, deceived by the serene aspect of 
hea child who did not pine or sigh, but pur- 
sued her gentle career with a more than ordi- 
nary sweetness and pleasure in it, Lady Jane 
had the advantage over both these doubting 
souls. Doubt was not in her: and ‘she was 
aware, as they were not, of the persistency of 
her own steadfast nature, which, in the absence 
of all expenence to the contrary, she held to 
be a universal charactenstic. It did not 
occur to her as possible that having made up 
his mind on an important subject—far less 
given his heart, to use the sentimental lan- 
guage which she blushed yet was pleased in 
the depths ofher seclusion toemploy—anyman 
—or woman either—could be persuaded or 
forced to change it, Many things were possible 
—but not that, She had no excitement on 
the subject because it was outside of all her 
consciousness, a thing impossible. Change! 
give up! ‘The only result of such a sugges- 
tion upon Lady Jane was a faintly humorous, 
and perfectly serene smile, But Winton had 
bot ths admitable serenity. Perhaps he 
was not himself so absolutely true as the 
stainless creature whom he loved, He 
worked himself up into little fits of passion 
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sometimes; asking rgd bud ou 
what agencies might to bear 
Soon ney ait aetnasties eagle be tiga 
upon her? It was very well known that 
‘Duke was poor: and if it 30 happened that 
in the depths of his embarrassment somebody 
stepped forward with one of those fabulous 
fortunes which are occasionally to be met 
with, ready to free the father at the cost of 
the daughter, as happens sometimes even out 
of novels, would Jane be able to resist all 
the inducements that would be brought to 


Dear upon her? Winton sprang from his feet changed 


more than once with a wild intention of 
rushing to his lawyers and instructing them 
to stop his Grace's mouth with a bundle of 
bank-notes, lest he alg lead an ear to that 
imaginery ‘millionaire. on coming to 
his sensea it must beni that the Duke’s 
overweening pride which was working his 
own harm, was the point of consolation to 
which the lover clung, and not any con- 
viction of the firmness of Lady Jane m such 
circumstances, It was a comfort that bis 
Grace was far too haughty in his Dukedom 
to suffer the approach of mere millionaires. 

In September, Lady Germaine returning 
from that six wecks at Homburg with which 
it was the fashion in those days for worn-out 
fine ladies to recruit elves after the 
labours of the season, and pausing in London 
two days in a furious acs of shopping before 
she went to the country, saw Winton ps 
the door at which her carringe+was standing, 
and pounced upon him with all the eagerness 
of an explorer in a savage country. “You 
here 1” she said, “for goodness’ sake come 
and help me with my shopping. I have not 
spoken two words together for a week—not 
even on the journey! There was nobody: 
I can't think where the people have gone 
to: one used to be sure of picking up some 
one on the way, but there was nobody. 
Well! and how are things going?” she 
added, making a distinct pause after her first 
little pemonal outburst was over, 

“Very badly,” Winton said, with a sigh, 

“ Papa will not pay any attention ?” said 
Lady Germaine, “I warned you of. that: 
don't say you were taken unawares. I told 
you he was the most impracticable of men, 
and you, in your holy innocence——" 

“Don't,” said Winton. “I remember all 
you said; you called me names; you confessed 
that you felt guilty——" 

“Be just. I did not say I felt guilty, 
but only that his Grace would think me so, 
which are very different things. And so he 
‘will not have you? poor boy! but I knew 
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that from the beginning. There is one fine 
thing in him, that he has no eye to his own 
advantage, Most people would think you a 
very match for Jane.” 

“Don't speak blasphemy,” said Winton. 
“'T agree with the Duke, he is as right as a 
man canbe. There is nobody good enough 
for her——" 

“ Except——” : 

meneept Do one that I am acquainted 
with. I don’t deserve that she should let me 
tie her shoes. Oh, don’t suppose I have 
my opinion about that.” 

“T am glad to find you are in such & 
proper frame of mind—then there will be no 
trouble at all, none of the expedients ado; 
‘in meh cases? Poor Lady Jane! but since 
that is the case there is nothing more to be 
said. And what, may I ask, you good 
hamble-minded young man, are you doing 
in town in September? You ought to be 
siooting | Ranewlexs, or making yourself 


sar at oics 
“trying to up a lit 
thing here there fot herFooms Winton, 
What are the expedients you were thinkin; 
of, dear Lady Germaine? It is ‘always good 
to know.” 

‘Lady Germaine laughed. “Then you have 
not given in?” she said. “I did not suy 
you were the sort of togivein, 
da be ay? was it final ? did he show you to 
the door? ‘You will think it hard-hearted of 
me to laugh, but I should like to have been 
in hiding somewhere to have seen his Grace's 
face when you ventured to tell him,” 

“He has not received that shock yct,” 
said Winton, not very well pleased, 

“He bas not—-1 Do you mean you have 
never asked the Duke? Are things just as 
they were, then, and no advance made?” paid 
Lady Germaine in a tone of wonder that was 
not quite free of contempt. ; 

“ They will not let me speak,” said Winton 
in a voice from which he could not keep = 
certain querulous accent, “It is not my 
way of managing affairs; but what can I do? 
Her mother sa) 7 

“Then you have got the Duchess on your 
side?” 

“T suppose so,” said the young man. “I 
sometimes doubt whether it is good or 
evil, She will not let me speak. “"e 
she will let me know the right moment, 
the meantime life is insupportable, you know. 
I shall take my courage @ dats stains, and 
when I go down there——” ‘ 

You are going down there—to Billings?” 


ssid Winton 
and 
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cried Lady Germaine with a gasp of astonizh- 
ment. 

“On the roth,” said Winton with a sigh, 
but whether anything will come of it or 
not——" 

“ When the Duchess is taking the business 
into her own hands | Reginald Winton, I have 
told you before you were a goose,” said Lady 
Germaine solemnly. “And whatis the use of 
mooning about here and asking me what are 
the expedients? Of course, she has thought 
of all the cxpedients. Whatever Ae may be, 
the Duchess is a woman of sense, Are you 
farnishing Winton? Have you all your 
arrangements made? I should have every- 
thing ready—down to the footstools and 
door-mats—and servants engaged, and your 
carriages seen to, You can’t marry a duke’s 
daughter without taking a little trouble about 
the place you are going to put her in.” 

““Trouble— there shall be no sparing of 
trouble 1” he cried ; but then shook his head. 
“We are a long way off that,” he added in a 
dolorous tone, 

“This is the confident lover,” said Lady 
Germaine, “ who scoffed at dukes and thought 
himself good enough for anybody's daughter. 
Don't you see that if it comes to nothing, 
something must come of itdirectly? ‘Things 
ofthis sort can’t hang on—they go quicker 
than the legitimate diama, If I were I 
would have the stecds sadilied in their 
and the knights in their armour, like Walter 
Scott, you know.” 

* Do you think so?” said Winton, his eyes 
lighting up. If 1 could imagine that any- 
thing 80 good as this was on the cards——" 

“On the cards! Ob, the obtuseness of 
man! Do you think the Duchess will let 
herself be beaten? Ob, yes, hee husband 
has been too many for her agsin and again. 
I know she has had to give in and let him 
take his own way: but sow that Jane is 
concemed, and she has pledged herself to 
you—— 

“She has been very kind. I had not the 
least right to expect such kmdaets as she has 
shown ine ; but she has given no pledge,” said 
‘Winton with a recurrence of his despondency. 

Lady Germaine, who had stopped herself in 
the fail career of her shopping to hold this 
conversation with him in a luxurious comer of 
the great shop, where all was still at this dead 
moment of the year, and only velvet-footed 
assistants passed now and then noiselessly— 
gave him at this moment a look of disdain, 
and rose up frombher chair. “did not think 
you had been such a noodle,” she said, and, 
before he could answer a word, went forward 
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to the nearest counter, where an elegant youth 
had been waiting all the time with bales of 
silk and stuffs half unfolded for her ladyship’s 
inspection—and plunged into business. That 
elegant yout not in any way belrayed. 
his rwexess. He had stood by ins wares 
es if it were the most natural thing in the 
world to wait for half an hour, so to speak, 
between the cup and the lip : but he had not 
been without his thoughts, and these thoughts 
were not very favourable to Lady Germaine, 
Most likely this was the origin of a paragraph 
which crept into one of the Society papers 
in the deadness of the season and puzzled 
all the tantalised circles in country houses, 
and even bewildered the clubs. Who could 
the “Lady G,.” be who had awakened the 
echoes of the back shop at Allen and Lew- 
isby's? Here is the advantage of an imma- 
culate reputation. Neither the clubs nor the 
country houses ever associated Lady Ger- 
maine with such a possibility; but this, of 
course, was what that elegant young person 
did not know. 

“Why am In noodle?” said Winton, going 
after her, and too much absorbed in the sub- 
ject to think of the attendant at all, 

“If you can think of a stronger word put 
that instead,” said Lady Germaine, “I can't 
call names here, don’t you sec, though I 
should solike to, No pledge! Oh, yor— 
What should you like in that way? Some- 
thing on parchment with seals hanging to it 
like a Pope’s bull? as if every word she said 
and every suggestion she made was not a 
pledge, and the strongest of pledges? Go 
away, and let me choose the children's new 
frocks in peace, It is easier to do that than 
to make people understand.” 

But Winton did not go away. He leaned 
over her chair, making certainty more certain 
to the spectator behind the counter. ‘“ Look 
here,” he said, “do you really mean what 
you say tat I onght to have everything 
realy?” 

“Don't you think these two shades go 
nicely together?” said Lady Germaine, put- 
ting the silk and the merino side by side with 
skilful hands, and with an air of the pro- 
foundest deliberation, “The girls have not 
a thing towear, Ishould have the steeds in 
the stables and the knights in the hall, if 1 
were you, and William of Deloraine 1cady to 
ride by night or by day.” : 

Perhaps this advice waa not the clearest in 
the world, but, such 2s it was, it was all the 
lady would give ; and it sent Winton along 
the half lighted half-empty streets, in the twi- 
light of the soft September evening, with an 
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alert pace and a heart beating as it had not 
beat since London had suddenly become 
‘empty to him by the departure of one family 
from it. He went over every room of his 
house that evening, calculating and consider- 
ing. It wasa charming house, and he had 
regarded it with no small satisfaction when, 
only a year or two before, its decorations had 
been completed. But now, with the idea in 
his mind that at any moment (was not that 
what she said?) he might have to be ready for 
the princess, the wife—that his happiness 
might come upon him suddenly, and his life 
be transformed, and his house turned into 
Aer house—in this view it was astonishing 
how many things he found that were incom- 
plete. Nay, everything was incomplete. It 
was dingy—it was small; it was common- 


place, The drawing-rooms had become old- well 


fashioned, though yesterday he had been under 
the impression that there was an antique grace 
about them—a flavour of the old world which 
gave them character. The dining-room was 
heavy and elaborate; the library too dark ; the 
toming-room—good heavens! there was no 
morning-room in which a lady could establish 
herself, but only a haléfurnished place unin- 
habited, cold, with no character at all. It 
brought a cold dew all over him when he 
opened the door of that empty chamber, He 
could scarcely sleep for thinking of it. 

if she might be ready before her house was | 
‘The idea was intolerable: and everything was 
petty, mean, without beauty, unworthy of 

er. He had not thought so when he 

through those over-gilded drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Square, and said to himself that 
not amid such tawdry fineries as these should 
hia wife be housed, Everything bad changed 
since that brief moment of confidence, He 
was dissatisfied with everything. Next mom 
ing he had no sooner awoke from a sleep 
troubled by cueams of chaotic upholstery, than 
he went to work. Perhaps, aker all, things 
were not so bad, With the aid of a few ex- 
perts, and a great deal of money, much, if 
not everything, can be done in a very short 
space of time. He ran down into the country 
2s soon ashe had set things going in Kensing- 
ton, and arrived at his old manor-house with- 
out warning, to the great consternation of the 
housekeeper, Winton had still more need of 
the experts and the éricddrac. It wanted 
many things besides, which were not to be had 
in a moment, and his life for the next week 
was a3 laborious as that of the busiest work- 
man. The excitement among the servants and. 
hangers-on at both was indescribable. 
He said nothing of his approaching marriage, 
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and yet nothing but an approaching marriage 
could account for it ; or else that he was going 
clean ont of his senses, which was another 
hypothesis produced. 

This fit of active and hopeful exertion got 
over these remaining days with the speed of 
@ dream. The hours galloped along with him 
as lightly at least, ifnotas merrily, as though 
they were indeed carrying him to his wedding 
day. But when all was done that he could 
do, and the moment approached for his 
visit to Billings, a cold shade fell over him, 
Lady Germaine's clever little speeches began. 
to look like nonsense ay he thought them 
over; “ quicker than the legitimate drama ;" 
what did she mean by that? Could he 
imagine for a moment to himself that 
Jane, the princess of her own race as 
as of his affections, the serene and 
perfect lady of his thoughts, would be the 
heroine of any vulgar romance? That he 
could have entertained such a thought for a 
moment horrified him when he paused in his 
feverish exertion and began to think what it 
Bling : But this was only ot the way to 

when every pulse in his body began 
to throb high with the thought of being once 
more in her presence, under the same roof 
with her, and about to put his fortune to the 
test to gain everything or-—no, not to lose her. 
He said to himself with a sudden passion that 
he would not lose Jane. Sucha calamity was 
not possible. Father and mother and all the 
powers might do what they would or could, 


ed but she was his, and give her up he would not. 


Thus the anxious lover went round the 
compass and came back to the point from 
which he started. He found Lady Germaine 
as wise and clever as he had always thought 
her, when he came thus far, There were ex 
pedients—and the Duchess was pledged to 
the employment of themas certainly as if he 
had her word for it engrossed on parchments 
sealed and signed and delivered. One way or 
another, his visit to Billings would be decisive, 
He went like a soldier to the field of battle, 
with a thrill of excitement over him, as well 
aa with all the softening enthusiasm of lover. 
‘Happen how itmight, he could not leave that 
cabnowt fortress, that Castle Dangerous, as 
come, 


CHAPTER YIIL—THE DECISIVE MOMENT. 


Tr was not, however, at all like a conquer- 
ing hero that Winton made his appear 
ance at Billings. A number of other people 
strived by the same train and were conveys 
in various carriages both before and after 
to the great house. It wes a long drive, and 
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he had time to think about it and to go over 
the approaching meeting, rehearsing it again 
and again. Winton knew as well as any one 
what it is to arrive at .a country house—the 
confusion of the arrival, the little pause 
when no one knows what to do, the hesita- 
tion of the people who have never been there 
before, the well-bred attempts of the people 
who have, not'to seem too much at home, 
the anxiety of the hosts to distribute their at- 
tentions equally and leave no one out—were 
allfamiliar to him, But somehow his special 
position now gave him much of the feeling of 
surprise and disappointment and involuntary 
halfoffence which a new comer, unused to 
Society, and expecting perhaps to be received 
with all the warm individual welcome of more 
intimate hospitality, feels when he finds him- 
self only one of the least considerable of a 
large party. All the other members of the 
group were of greater consequence than 
Winton, and almost all were Aaditués of the 
place, accustomed to come year after 
persons whom the Duke could receive as 
sufficiently near his own level to be worthy 
the honour of his friendship. Such a party 
is always diversified by some one or two 
people who are altogether nobodies, and 
afford either a sort of bi und like super- 
tuumeraries in a play, or are clevatcd to the 
most important Perttion by dint of dexterity 
and adulation. Winton felt himself to belong 
uo background as he stood about inthe: 
when 1¢ greetings were going on, waiting 
for his, It had been like a sudden downfall 
from heaven to earth to perceive, as he cast 
his firat rapid glance round on entering, that 
Jane was not there, Afterwards he said to 
himself that he could not have endured her 
to be there, but for the moment her absence 
struck him likea blow. And what could the 
Duchess do more than shake hands with him 
as she did with all her other guests? He 
thought she. gave him a glance of warning, 
a little smiile—but no doubt every man there 
supposed that for himself individually her 
Grace had a kind regard. He stood talking 
fora short time after the ladies had been 
re ar to their rooms. He knew 
several o! more im) it of the 
tnd he knew one of the nobodies who wax & 
very prominent fs ies it was with an 
indignant sense that his reception to 
have been a very different one that aetna 
himself following a servant up the 
staircase into those distant regions 
to bachelors, where his nop-importence was 
- to be atiil more forcibly brought home to 
him, He who ought to have been received 
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as the son of the house—he to whom its 
brightest member had linked her fate—that he 
should come in on the same footing as Mr. 
Rosencrantz, the German librarian, or that 
stale bauger-on of the clubs who made a 
sort of trade of country-houses, was very 
bitter to Winton. He was not accustomed 
to be 2 super, and he did not like the post, 
To tell the truth, in the first half-hour in 
Billings Castle Winton felt his own hopes 
and dreams come back upon him wit 
bitterness and sense of tidicule which drove 
him almost out of himself, Had he not been 
a fool to entertain any hopes at all? Was 
not Lady Germaine ludicrously mistaken 
when she talked of the Duchess's pledge? 
‘The Duchess, was she not far too great 2 
lady to care what happened to a simple 
gentleman? He began to think he ha: been 
@ fool to come, a fool ever to permit himself 
to shipwreck his heart and life in this way, 
and doubly a fool, a ridiculous idiot to go 
drivelling into decorations and pices of furni- 
ture, as if his litle manor-house could ever vie 
with—— Allthese thoughts were put to fight 
in & moment by the sudden opening of a 
closed door which flooiled 2 dark passage 
to his right with the glory of the sunset’ 
sweeping through it. Some one came out 
and stood for a moment in the midst of that 
glory: then Winton heard himself called. 

servant disappeared by magic, and he 
suddenly found himself in a small sitting. 
room with a broad window flooded by the 
evening light. ‘Ihe Duchess held out both 
ber bands to him, but he scarcely saw thera, 
for behind her, coming in through another 
door, a little flush upon her soft cheeks, and 
that liquid golden illumination in her eyes 
——it wasas if some one had said to him out 
of the glowing west, ‘*O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

‘This meeting, however, was of the briefest— 
for the house was very full and the dinner 
hour approaching. “You must go sway 
directly,” the Duchess said, “but I could not 
trust you to meet for the Grst time down- 
stairs before so many eyes.” 

“ So it was policy?” Winton cried. 

“Entirely policy is not every step I take 
more or less of that description ?—but Jane 






could not have bome it,” she said, “and 
neither cauld you, I think, I did not bring 
you here to ruin you. We must all be on 


our ps and qs.” : 

“ Pa and qs,” cried Winton, “become in- 
supportable. Dear Duchess, you will not be 
too hard upon me. Now at least I must 
have it out, and know my fete. How can I 
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bear to hang on—to have everything pushed 
off in indefinite space?” 

Lady Jane touched his arm lightly with 
her hand, stroking it, with a pretty movement 
of mingled soothmg and sympathy, “Pa- 
ziental” she said softly; but she liked the 
impatience. It pleased her delicate sense of 
what was best. 

“Would you prefer, Mr. Winton, to know 
the worst?—would you rather have a definite 
No than an indefinite suspense ?” 

“Don’t call him Mr. Winton,” said Lady 
Jane in her under tone. 

Winton looked from one lady to another 
keenly, with an inquiry which the Ducheis 
met without flinching, and Lady Jane without 
being at all aware what it meant. Her 
Grace gave him an almost imperceptible nod, 
always looking him full in the face. Her 
eyes seemed to promise everything. 
that case,” he said—“in that ae patiee 
the refusal: then we shall see what there 
remains to do." 

The Duchess sighed. ' “I believe it is the 
wisest way,” she said, “after all: but you 
cannot suppose it is very pleasant to me. 
‘Now, go ; you must go, and leave ustodress, was 
You may come here to-morrow after break- 
fast, or when we come in, in the afternoon— 
put you must not be always coming. And 

the meantime prudence, prudence! you 
cannot be too prudent. If you betray your- 
self I cannot answer for the consequences, 
‘You must remember that for Jane’s sake.” 

‘Then they put him out of the room, out of 
the shining of the sunset in which he thought 
she stood transfigured, the soft glory caress- 
ing her, the level golden radiance getting into 
her eyes and flooding them—and closed the 
door upon him, leaving him in the darkness 
of the passage, which looked all black to 
his dazzled eyes, Fortunately his guide 
appeared a moment afterwards and he was 
led up to his chamber, in the wilds so to 
speak of the great house, where he came hack 
to himself as well as he could, Winton was 
only a man like the rest of his kind. He 
wondered if the women enjoyed, with a 
native feminine malice such as everybody 
has commented upon from the beginning of 
time, the position in which they had 
him Ah, not sey, not Jane, who was a world 
above all jesting—but perhaps the 
who, he coult imagine, did not mind making 
hia pay a tae in his dignity, in his selt- 
regard, for the promotion he had got bared 

her diughler' jove. ‘She would. do 
thing for him because Jane loved hia, ba bat 
perhaps she had a mischievous 
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in the little drama whith che was arranging 
round him—the external slights, the sudden 
bliss, the dismissal back again to humility 
and the second floorr Was this so? He 
concluded it was, with a halfamused irrita- 
tion, a sense of being played with. She was 
kind : but was it in mortal to suffer sittoat 
& pang, without an attempt at 

loss of Jane? And then, tape te the 
Duchess too had a little feeling that he was 
not one of her own caste, her daughter's 
equal—not enough to make her resist that 
daughter's choice, but yet enough toprompt in 
passing a little prick aswith a necdle at the too 
fortunate. As @ matter of fact, had Winton 
been cool enough to notice it, the Duchess 
had meant him no prick at all, He had been 
received in the usual way, lodged according 
to the general rule, She hed thought it wisest 
not to do anything to distinguish him be 
yond his neighbours, but that was all, 

The evening was full of tantalised and sup- 
pressed expectation, yet of a moment's plea- 
sure now and then. Except the German 
librarian and the man from the clubs, and a 

author who had been the fashion and 
protégé of one of the great families 
visting at Billings, the company was all 
much more splen id than Winton, Names 
that were known to history buzzed about 
him as he sat down to dinner, with Lady 
Adela Grandmaison beside him, who was 
exceedingly relieved to fall to his lot and not 
to one of the elderly noblemen who illustrated 
the table. Lady Adela wore a sacque like a. 
dainty lady of the eighteenth century, but 
‘was apt to throw herself into attitudes which 
were suggestive of the fourteenth. She did 
not feel at all disposed to be disdainful of 
Winton, Instead of this she took him into 
her confidence. “ Did you ever see such a 
party of swells?” she said, notwithstanding 
ber medieval attitudes. Don’t they frighten 
you to death, Mr. Winton? I um go glad to 
have somebody I dare talk to, The Duke is 
too funny for anything, don’t you think 0? 
Jike gn old monarch in the pantomime, It 
is all exactly like the theatre. He says ‘ My 
Jord'-—listen | exactly as they do on the 


“1 suppose they did that sort of thing 
when his Grace was young,” said Winton, 
looking up the great table to where that 
presence. showed beyond the ranks 
of his guests. A little tremor ran over him 
when he realised the aplendout of the person- 
age to whom he was going so soon to cary 
tua suit. “Perhaps we are a little too free- 
and-easy nowadays,” he said, 
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“Don't desert your generation,” cried 
Lady Adela, and then she added significantly, 
“there is Jane jooking our way, Jane is 80 
eweet—don’t you think so, Mr. Winton ?” 

‘Winton met the soft eyes of his love and 
the keen ones of this young observer at the 
same moment; and this, igh he was a 
man. of the world, brought a sudden flush to 
his face. All the fine company, and the 
gorgeous table heavy with plate and brilliant 
with flowers, grew like a mist to him, and no- 
thing seemed real except that softly-tinted, 
ten rshining countenance, turning upon him 
the light of her eyes. were so 
that though they never ce they pared 
each other actoss the table, through a little 
pega of feathery ferns and Sowers. Lady 

‘ane was too courteous, too self-forgetting to 
neglect her special companion orto bandon 
the duty of entertaining her parents’ guests. 
But now and then she would lift her eyes 
and empty out her heart in one look across 
the table through that flowery veil. He was 
not nearly so entertaining in consequence as 
Lady Adela had hoped. 

fext morning there were some moments 
that were full of excitement and happiness in 
the midst of a day which was just like other 
daya. Lady Jane agreed fully with Winton, 
that to be there under her fi 
out informing him of the object of his visit 
was a thing unworthy of her lover; and she 
was, like him, entirely convinced that, what- 
ever might come of it, the explanation must 
be made, The Duchess did not contest this 
high decision of principle—but she shook her 
head. “TI have nothing to say against you. 
T suppose you are right. It must be done 
sooner or later,” she said. “There is only 
one thing—put it off fill the last day of your 
visit ; for this I am sure of, that you will not 
be able to spend another night at Billings,” 

“Mamma! Lady Jane cried, with a fer- 
‘vour which brought the tears to her eyes, 
“my father will say nothing that one gentle- 
man may not say to another.” 

The Duchess once more shook her head. 
“When one gentleman asks another for his 
danghter and is refused—though the one 
should be the most courteous in the world, 
and the other the most patient, yet it is 
generally considered most convenient that 
they should not continue in the same 
house.” 

“I will take your mother's advice, my 
dearest,” said Winton ; but it was hardly pos- 
sible for mortal man to bave it put before him 
60 plainly without a little feeling of offence. 
It had been settled that he was to stay a week, | 


er's roof with- influent 
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and notwithstanding the happiness which the 
Duchess had secured to him by giving him 
the entry to this sacred little sitting-room into 
which no stranger ever intruded, and by 
affording him as many 0; unities as were 
possible of secing Lady Jane, he spent the 
rest of the time with a certain feeling of 
hostility in his mind towards her, which was 
thoroughly unreasonable. He’ began to 
doubt whether she wished him to succeed, 
whether she was indeed go truly his friend 
as she represented herself to be. A man 
must be magnanimous indeed who can en- 
tirely free his mind from the prevalent 
notions about the love of women for “man- 
aging,” and their inclination towards intrigue 
and mystery. A conviction that his own 
manly statement of his case would tell more 
effectually with the Duke, who was a gentle 
man though he might be pompous and 
haughty, than any semidectiful feminine 
process, began to grow in his mind. And 
this conviction, in which there was a partially 
indignant revulsion of feeli ik ingrati- 
tude and unkindness, but of that he was not 
conscious—from his allegiance to the Duchess, 
gave him a natural inclination to pro itinte 
the head of the house and see him in his 
best light, which was not without a certam 
ce even on the Duke himself, who 
more and more felt this modest young com- 
moner, though he was nobody in particular, 
to be a person ‘of discrimination, and one 
who was capable of appreciating himself 
and understanding his views. us with 
new hopefulness on one side, and mistrost 
on the other, Winton counted the days as 
they went by towards the moment which was 
to decide his fate, He impressed his own 
hopefalness upon Lady Jane, who was indeed 
very willing to believe that nothing but what 
was noble and honourable could come from 
her father, They discussed the subject 
anxiously, yet with less and less alarm. To 
her it seemed, as she heard all the wise and 
modest speeches her lover intended to make 
as to his own lesser importance, but great 
love—it seemed to her that no heart could 
hold out against him. That tenderest hu- 
mility, which was the natural characteristic 
of her mind undemeath the instincts of rank 
which were so strong in her, and the sense of 
lofty position which was part of her religioo— 
was touched with the most exquisite wonder 
and happiness at the thought thet all this 
agble and pure passion was hers, and hers 
only. “It is impossible,” she said, “if you 
ay to him as you do to me, Reginald 
it is impossible that he can resist.” “It 
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is impossible, nm 
man,“ when’ he 
‘Thus encouraged each other, and on 
the eve of the great day wrought themselves 
to an enthusiasm of faith and certainty. 
The Duchess’s limitation of his visits had of 
course come to very little purpose, and every 
moment that Winton 
from the bends: of society below stairs he 
spent wil ly Jane above, discoursi 
upon their hopes, and the manner in which 
best to get them wrought into fulfilment, 
‘They talked of everything, in those stolen 
hours of sweetness: of what was to happen 
i the future, of all they were to be to each 
other, coming back again and again to the 
moment which was to decide all, always with 
a stronger and stronger sense that the 's 
consent must come, and that to be balked 
by this initial difficulty was impossible. But 
it cannot be denied that Winton had certain 
difficulties even about that future in his com- 
munings with his bride. He could not 
get her to understand that very little self- 
sacrifice would be on her part, and 
that the house to which he proposed to 
transplant her was little less luxurious than 
her own. Jade: Jane smiled upon him when 
he said this with one of those little heavenly 
stupidities which belong to such women. 
She did not wish it to be so, and so far as 
this went put no faith in him. It was a 
settled question in her own mind. Arabella’s 
famous elucidation had fortified her on that 
point beyond all assault. It pleased her to 
look forward to the little manor-house, and the 
changed world which would surround the 
Squire's wife. If he had carried her direct 
to a palace more splendid than Billings she 
would have felt a visionary but active disap- 
pointment. She drew him gently to other 
subjects when he entered upon this, espe- 
cially to the one unfailing subject, the Duke, 
and what he might say. They both grew 
very confident as they talked it over: and 
yet when Winton oa | to tell her, on ie 
evening preceding that momentous day, 
that he had asked for an interview and it 
had been granted to him, Lady Jane lost 
her pretty colour, which was always so evan- 
escent, and her breath, and aimost her self- 
possession. “No,” she said, “oh, not 
afraid! if you say fhaf to him, Reginald, 
he cannot resist—but only a little nervous; 
ane is, olay nervous when there is any 
doubt. then to think that this is the 
last evening {” 

“If things go right it will not be the last 
evening,” he cried. “The Duchess said a 


darling,” said the young 
beng 2 you love me.” 





manage to escape yet 


man could not stay who had been refused; but 
‘even she would allow that a man who has of 
been refused may remain and be happy. Ab, 
Jane | imagine the happiness of being allowed 
to belong to each other! no more secret 
meetings, no further alarms of discovery.” 

She gave a sigh of happiness and relief, 
‘Dlushed almost painfully. The ides of 
doing snything which she did not wish to 
be found out burt her still, notwithstanding 
that in the stress of the crisis she had yielded 
to do it. Winton’s conscience was not 50 
delicate, and his excitement made him wildly 
confident. It is a woman's part to fear in 
such a case as it is her part to encourage in 
the midst of doubt. “ Provided,” she said, 
with a litte sigh of suspense, “ provided it 
all goes as we wish.” 

He took her hands in his and held them 
fast and stood bending over her looking into 
her eyes. “Supposing,” he said slowly, 
“supposing "—he was so excited and sure 
of what was going to happen that he could 
afford to be theatrical—“ supposing all should: 
not go as we wish, Jane—what then?” 

Lady Jane did not make any reply. She 
returned his Jook, with her hands clasping’ 
his, Mending sendin without a shadow ot 
bacuiricn felt as she had done in her 
youth she had imagined herself facing 
the guillotine, She was ready to suffer what~ 
ever might be inflicted upon her, but to 
yield, she would not. It would have been 
easier by far to dic. 

All this time the Duchess let them have 
their way. They were ungrateful, they were 
even unkind, but she endured it with a 
patience and toleration to which long ex- 

lence had trained her. if it was with 

ttle pang that she kissed her daughter, won- 
dering at that universal Jaw which makes 
a woman, still more than a man, forsake 
father and mother, and cleave to her hus- 
band, She said nothing about it: she left 
them to themselves and their ho) She 
said to herself that they would find out too 
soon what a broken reed they were trusting 
to, and her heart ached for the failure of 
those anticipations which gave Lady Jane 
so beautiful a colour, and an air of such 
serene happinces. Better that she should 
have happy evening, that she should sleep 
softly and wake hopefully once more. 

‘The morning of the great day dawned in 
‘weeping mist, the heavens leaden, the earth 
sodden, and streams of blinding rain falling 
by intervals. Lady Jane, as she opened her 
eyes upon the misty daylight, and thought, 
as acon as her faculties were awake, of what 





"There arust be 20 red exes, my love, wo ibatrection.” 


‘was going to be done, clasped her soft hands, jal. He might deny her lover's suit and 
and said a prayer for Aim, and for herself, her own heart, and yet keep his child's 
and still more warmly for her father, who was, respect. But a vague fear lest he should 
* 80 to speak, on his trial. Hehadneverbeen not do this had got into her soul she did 
lege thane noble father in Lady Jane’s eyes. not know how. She waited with a tremor 
She had not found him out, being scarcely which she could not subdue for the moment: 
of her generation in this respect, and accept- How fortunate it was that it rained, and that © 
ing unaflectedly what was presented to her it was :impopsible to go out! For once in. 
as the real state of things; but she could her life Lady Jane failed in her duty. She 
‘not belp feeling that the Dake was on his escaped fromm little Lady Adele, who was. 
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80 anxious to be taken into her confidence, 
‘and from the other guests, who, secing the 
hopelessness of the weather, were yawning 
together in the great bow-window of the 
morning room, gazing out upon the sodden 
grass and dreary avenue, cripping from every 
free, and wondering how they were to kill 
the time till luncheon, Lady Jane, instead to 
af helping to solve that problem, as she 
ought to have done, fed from them and 
escaped to the seclusion of her mother’s 
drawing-room, where she sat with the door 
ajar, listening for every footstep. The 
‘Dnehess, though she had felt her desertion, to 
and knew that the foolish pair of lovers were 


in a sort of secession from her, following off.” 


their own way, yet was very magnanimous to 
their headedness. She said no word 
and looked no look of reproach, but gave up 
her writing and her business, and went down who 
herself among the unoccupied ladies, and 
did her best to amuse them. ‘This was perhaps 
of ali the sacrifices she made for them the 
one that cost ber most. 

It was about eleven o'clock when Winton 
presented himself at the door of the Duke’s 
room; which was a handsome room, full of 
books, with a large window lookii ing out upon 
the park, and sone of the finest 
ee upon. the walls, Over the 

a full-length portrait, i, looking 
gai, the Duchess, with Lady Jane, a 
ttle girl of eight or nine, holding her band, 
It seemed to Winton, as his eye caught this 
on entering, that there’ was a reproachful 
Took in the eyes, and that Jane's little face, 
serene and sweet as it had always beén, had 
a startled air of curiosity, and watched 
him from bebind her mother, The 
window was full of blank and colourless day- 
light, and an atmosphere of damp and rain. 
‘The Duke rose as he came in with much gra- 
ciousness, and pointed to a chair, He came 
from his writing-table, which was at some 
distance, and placed himself in front of the 
ireplace, as an Englishman loves to do, even 
when there is no fire, “1 hope,” the Duke 
said, “ that you are going to tell me of some- 
thing in which I can serve you, Mr. Win- 
ton,” There arose in Winton’s mind a mo- 
mentary thrill of indignation and derision. 
Serve him! as if he were not better off and 
more fit to serve himself than half-e dozen 
bankrupt dukes! But Winton remembered 
that this was Jane’s father, and restrained him- 
self: and indeed the excitement and suspense 
in his breast left him at no leisure for more 


than a momentary rebellion, He replied— ness and serene superiorit 
before your Grace | in whose presence he s1 


“Te ig tue I do appear 


as a suitor——” but here his voice faited him 
and his courage. 

“You must not hesitate to speak plainly,” 
said the Duke, always more and more gra- 
ciously. “Alas, I am in opposition, and 
my, influence does not tell for much. Still, 
if there is any way in which I can be of use 

is no one for whom I should 
more willingly stretch » point.” 

“You are very kind,” said Winton, “It 
‘is not in that way that ‘{ should trouble you. 
Jam not in want of patronage—in that way, 
I may say that I am rich—not,” he hastened 

“as you are, but, for my position in 
life ; very well off—almost more than well 


“I am delighted to hear it, Mr. Winton ; 
‘but that is all the more reason why you 
whocld. perve country, We want men 
ferent to pecuniary advantage, 
I shall be most happy to mention youg name 
to Lord Coningsby or to—. ” 
“Tf you will permit me," said Winton, ‘wit 
is your Grace only whose favour I desire to 


gain,” 

Here the Duke began to laugh in 2 some- 
what imbecile way, shaking his head with 
an air of complacency which would have been 
too ludicrous for mortal powers of gravity, 


|- ,had not Winton’s mind been so much other- 


wisc occupied. “Ab,” he said, “I see! 
you are thinking of that old story about the 
‘orcign Office. You mi 

mere talk. I do not ¢: 
could come of it. But if,” his 

with another little run of Inughter, “when 
we return to assured, Mr, Winton, 
that nothing eould give me greater plea 
sure——" 


‘What was he to say? Winton knew very 
well that he himself was as likely, if not 
more so,—for he was a young man, with 
the world before him—to be Foreign Minis- 
ter, than the Duke: and what with the con- 
Susion of the mistake and the ludicrous 
character of the patronage offered, he was 
more embarrassed than tongue could tell. 
“You are yery kind,” he faltered, scarcely 
Knowing what he said; then, taking his 
courage with both bands, “Duke,” he said, 
boldly, “it was on a much more presumplu- 
ous errand I ventured to intrude upon you. 
‘What you will say to me I dare not venture 
to think. Icome not to ask for patronage‘or 
place, but for tomething a great deal more 








3. I come——" Here he paused, 

so bewildered by the dignified unconscious- 
of the potentate 

that words failed 
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thim, and he stood and gazed at that im- 
movable countenance with 2 sort of ap: 
wonder to think that anything should be so 
yet so small, 20 capable of making 
imself ridiculous, and yet with power to 
spoil two lives at his pleasure. The’Duke 
shifted his potition e little, put his right hand 
within his waistcoat in an attitude in which 
he had once stood oe ie portrait, and 
regarded his suppliant with benignity. “Go 
on,” he said, bis ope other hand, “go on.” 

Ah, how right the Duchess was! Oh, what 
a miserable mistake the lover had made! 
But there was no drawing back now. “Iam 
not worthy, no one is worthy of her,” he 
said with agitation. “Iam onlya commoner, 
which I know is a disadvantage in your eyes. 
The only thing, and that is nothing, is, that 
at least I could make ample provision and 
secure every comfort for my wile.” 

“Your wife!" said the Duke, with a sur- 
pride which was ineffable. If any gleam of 
suspicion came over him he quenched it in 
the mblime patronage of a superior, “ This 
is very interesting,” he said, “and shows a 
great faith in my friendship to take me into 
yor confidence on such a delicate subject. 

am happy to hear you are in such favour- 
able circumstances ; but really,” he added 
with a , “when you think how very 
ualkely it is that I can have any knowledge 
od future Mrs. Wooton ad hes ce 

young man grew red and hot a 
mixture of embarrassment and resentful 
excitement, stung by the look and the tone. 
“Tt is your danghter,” he said, “who has given 
me permission to come to you. It is of Lady 
ase Iwant to speak. ‘You cannot think me 

6 worthy of her than I think myself.” 

“Lady Janel” The Duke grew pale; he 
took hia hand out of his waistcoat, and stared 
at the audacious suitor with dismay. Then 
he recovered himself with an effort, and 
snatched at a smile as if it had been some 
thing that hung on the wall, and put it on 
tremulously, “Ab! ah} 1 see,” he added. 
“You think she might render you assistance. 
Speak a good word for ?-Eh?” The 
attempt to be jocular which was entirely out of 
his habits convulsed his countenance. “ Yes, 
yes, I ace} that is what you mean,” he said. 

‘There was a pause, and the two men 
looked each other in the face,” A monarch 
confronted by the whole embodied force of 
revolution—acorning it, hating it—yet with an 
insidions suggestion of alarm underneath all 
-—on one hand ; and on the other the revo- 
lation embodied—pale with lofty anger and 
asense of its own rights, yet not without s 


ng 


regret, a sympathetic pang for the old king 
about to be discrowned. The mutual contem- 
Plation lasted not more than a few moments, 
though it seemed so long. Then the Duke 
turned on his heel with a grimace which in 
his agitation he intended for a Jaugh, “I 
7” be said, ‘on the whole that Lady 
jane should not be appealed to. My dis- 
Position 1o serve you was personal, The 
ladies of my family are not less amicably 
inclined, 1 am sure ; but I do not wish them 
to be mixed up—In short you will uader- 
stand that wishing you well in every way, I 
must advise you to trust to your own attrac- 
tions in a matrimonial point of view. I 
cannot permit my daughter to interfere.” 

He had moved about while he was speak- 
ing, but at the end returned to his place and. 
fixed Winton with the commanding look, 
straight in the eyes, of a man determined to 
intimidate an applicant. It was the least suc- 
‘cessful way in which he could have attempted 
to influence the present suitor. Winton’s 
excitement rose to such a pitch that he 
recovered his calm and self-possestion as if 


by magi. 

“T feel that I have explained myself 
badly,” he said, “ and this is not 2 matter on 
which there can be any misunderstanding 
between us. I must gsk you to listen to me 
calmly for a moment.” 

“Calmly, my good sir! your matri- 

i ire, however important to you, can 
scarcely be expected to excite me,” cried his 
Grace sharply, with irritation in every tone. 

: can be nothing in the world 50 
exciting—to both of us," said Winton. “My 
Lord Duke, I come from your daughter, 
ftom Jane.” 

“SR tk cried the ae a no artals 
are capable of expressing the force, the fury, 
of this outburst, which struck Winton like & 
Projectile, full in the face so to speak, He 
made a step backward in momentary dismay, 

“I must finish,” he said, somewhat wildly, 
“Jane sends me to your Grace, I love her 
andshe me, She has promised to be my 
wife. It 1s no intercession, itis herself I ask. 
Jane—Duke! on her account I have a right to 
beheard—a right—to have an enswer at least,” 

The Duke was beyond the power of speech. 
‘He was purple with rage and astonishment, 
and at the same time a kind of furious panic. 
He canght at his shirt collar like a man 
stifled, “He had no voice toreply, but waved 
his hand imperiously towards the door. And 
Winton, too, was in a de; panic-strick, 
He had never seen such a blind and helpless 
fit of passion before. Such things had been 
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heard of as that 2 man should die of rage. 
‘That indeed would be a separation from 
Jane beyond any power toamend. He drew 
hack a little with an anxiety he could not 
conceal, 

“T have taken you by surprise,” he said. 
“T ask your pardon. Whatever I can do 
to soften the shock—to meet your wishes 
—I will do.” 

“Go, sir!—Go, sir!” the Duke stormed 
in his ory, “That is all you can do—go! 
there, is the door.” He waved his band 
towards it with a threatening gesture. He 
was transported out of himself, He followed 
Winton step by step with a sort of moral 
compulsion, forcing him to retire. The 
young man's bloou, it is necdiess to say, was 
im an uproar; his heart thuinping against 
his breast, every pulse going like a hammer. 
But he made a stand again midway to that 
door which seemed the only reply he was to 
have. “ You will remember,” he said, “ that 
I have no answer—you give me no answer; 
I eal leave ihe bog and fie td as 
your Grace bids, but that is not a reply-—' 

“Go, sir,” the Duke cried... He stamped 
his foot like an enraged fishwife. He had 
the sense to hold himself in, not to allow the 
torrent of abuse which was on his lips to pour 
forth ; but how long he would have able 
to endure, to keep in this vigorous and fiery 
tide, could not have been predicted. He 
flung open the door with 2 force which 
made the wails quiver, and the action 
seemed more or less to bring him to himself. 
He recovered his voice at last. “1 ought,” 
he panted, with a snarl, “to thank you for 
the honour you have done my poor house,” 
and thus with an explosion of labouri 
breath drove the astonished suitor out, as if 
by a blast of wind. Winton found himselfin 
the corridor, while the crash of the great 
door swung behind him echoed through the 
house, with an amazement which words can- 
not describe. It had all passed like a scene 
ina dream. He paused a moment torecover 
himself. He, too, was breathless, his whole 
physical being agitated, his head hot and 
throbbing, his heart choking him. He could 
not speak to the Duchess, whom he met a 
moment after coming slong the corridor with 
a packet of papers in her band. “ It is all 
over,” he said incoherently, waving his hand 
as he passed het. The only idea in bis mind 
for the moment was of indignity and wrong. 


CHAPTER, IX,—ACTING FOR HERSELF. 


‘Tu Duchess’s little sittingroom had not 
for years enclosed so melancholy a group, 
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‘She herself, in old days when she first 

to realise all the circumstances of the lil 
which she bad come into, had wept many an 
unnoticed tear in it; but in after years she 
had acquired the philosophy of maturity, and 
had too much to do holding her own amid 
all the adverse circumstances about her, to 
beable to indulge in personal lamentations. 
But Lady Jane had never known amy 
those burdens which had made her mi ‘s 
career so fullof care. When Winton rushed 
in, in all the excitement of the scene which 
he had just gone through in the Duke's 
library, too much disturbed even to tell her 
what had passed, it was almost her first 
experience of the darker side of existence, 
For the first moment he had not been able 
to keep some resentment and sense of the 
indignity to which he had been exposed 
from getting to light. He told her with a 
pale smile and fiery eyes that he had scarcely 
time to speak to her, that he must go instantly, 
that her father had turned him out, But as 
Winton came to himself and began to per 
ceive the pain which he was inflicting 

bes be di tis best to ae ine ie first 
unguarded outburst. Lady Jane's Ty 
the tears which she could not pil aril 
serenity of Lead countenance feud sats 
anguish, all made apparent to him + 
which he had forgotten, that there were to her 
two sides to the question. He tried to draw 
in his words, to smooth away what he had 
said in the first outburst of his resentment. 
“After all, we must remember it was a great 
shock to him. I am nobody, only a simple 
gentleman, not fit to place myself on a level 
with the Duke’s daughter,” he said, though 
still with that smile of wounded pride and 
bitterness about his lips, Lady Jane was too 
heartbroken to say much; she listened like 
a martyr at the stake, standing silent while 
spears and arrows were thrust into her. Her 
father | he had been tried and he had not 
‘Lome the trial. What she understood by 
rank was the highest courtesy, the noblest 
humbleness. A man who would turn another 
to the door, who would suffer his guest to 
perceive under any circumstances that he 
‘was not 2s a prince in his host's eyes, Lady 
Jane did not understand such « being. It 
‘burt her so deeply that she did not even at first 
realise the fact that it was her lover who was. 
tumedaway. She tried to ask a few faltering 
questions, to make out the circumstances to 
be less terrible ; but failing in this, fell into 
silence, into such shame and consterna- 
tion and deep humiliated pain as eva 
Winton scargely comprehended. No otf er 
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hand, no other proceeding could have struck 
such a blow at all the traditions of her life. 
She sat with her hand indeed in her lover's, 
but in a kind of miserable separation even 
from hira, feeling her life fall away from her, 
unable to think or realise what was to 
tow; until Winton, recovering from his excite- 
ment only to fall into a deeper panic, took 
renewed fright from her silence. * Jane,” 
he said, “Jane! you don't mean to give me 
up because your father has tuned me away.” 
Lady Jane turned her head towards him, 
we him a miserable smile, and pressed his 
d faintly, then fell, as perhaps had never 
happened in her life before, into a passion of 
tears. He drew her into his arms, as was 
natural, and she wept on his shoulder, as one 
refusing to be comforted. It was but vaguely 
that Winton could even guess the entire 
upheaval of all her foundations, the rain into 
which her earth had fallen, He thought it 
was the tragedy of his own love that was the 
cause, and that with this heartbreaking 
convulsion she wis making up her mind to 
gee it come to anend. * 

‘This was the attitude in which the Duchess 
found them. -She, too, was pale, her eyes 
bright, her nostrils dilated, as if she had been 
in the wars. She found her daughter in this 
speechless passion of weeping, with Winton’s 
pale countenance very despairing and tragi- 
cal, yet touched with a livelier alarm, a 
frightened incomprehension, bending over er. 
He gave her a look of appeal as she came 
in; was it true that all was over, as he had 
said? The Duchess went to her child’s side 
and took the hand that lay on her lap and 
caressed it, “My darling,” she said, “ this 
is not a moment to give in: and you are not 
one to fail in a great crisis, Jane. We have 
oy 8 very little time to decide what we are 
to do before Reginald goes away.” 

She had not called him Reginald before, 
and there was a faint smile in her eyes as 
they met his—a swile of forgiveness and 
motherly kindness, though he had asked no 
pardon. The sound of her mother’s voice 
broke the spell of Lady Jane's selfabandon- 
ment, and it went to Winton's heart with a 
forlorn sense of happiness in the midst of 
all the misery, that even her mother exercised 
constraint upon her which when alone with 
him she did not feel. Was it not that he 
was herself, and that with him nature had 
free course unabashed? But the scepe grew 
brighter and more hopefit! when the 
came into it, She was not surprised nor 
overthrown by what had happened. She 
pnt back the soft hair from her child's fore- 
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head, and gave her a kiss of consolation. 
“My dearest,” she said, “the crisis has 
come which I knew would come. Reginald 
oust go as soon as it is possible for him to 
go. It is for you now to say what is to 
bedone. You are of age ; you have a right 
to judge for yourself. When you told me 
first I wamed you what was before you, 
You have never taken the burden of your 
life upon you hitherto. Now the moment 
has come, I will not interfere. I will say 
nothing ; neither will Reginald, if 1 under- 
stand him rightly. You must judge for yous- 
self what you will do.” 

‘Winton obeyed her Grace's lead, though 
with reluctance and a troubled mind. He 
only partially comprehended what she meant. 
He would have liked, for his own patt, to 
hold his love fzst—to cry out to her once 
more, “You will not give me up because 
your father sends me away?” But he 
yielded to the Duchess's look, though with 
grudge, feeling that this was moral com- 

ion almost as absolute as that with which 

husband had turneil him out, He rose 
from the sofa on which he had been sitting 
with Jane and stood before her, feeling in 
his hand still tht mould of hers which had 
Jain there so.}ing, and which left his, he 
thought, withfreluctance. This proceeding 
brought her altogether to herself. She looked 
around ber with an almost pitiful surprise. 
“Am I to be left alone," she said, with a 
quiver in her lip, ‘when I need support 
most?" And then there was a pause. To 
Jane and to Winton it seemed as if the very 
wheels of existence were arrested and the 
world stood still, No one spoke. He was 
not capable of it; the Duchess would not, 
Lady Jane between, with wet eyelashes, and 
cheeks still pale with tears, and mouth 
quivering, her hands clasped in her lap a3 if 
clinging to each other since there was nothing 
else to hoki by, sat perfectly still for a 
moment which seemed an hour, When she 
spoke at last there was a catch in her voice, 
and the words came with difficully, and with 
litde pauses between. 

“What is it I am to decide?” che mid. 
“<All was decided—when we found out—in 
town—— We cannot separate, he and I— 
That—can never come into question now. 
Is it not s0%@———— 1 nay read it wrong—— 
Tt appears—I have already read something 
wrong——" And then aspasm came over her 
face once more: but she got it under control. 
“What you mean is—sbout details?” mid 


Lady Jone : 
Finton, who had been in so extremes a 
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state of excitement and mspense that he 
could bear no more, di down upon his 
Ter ced cherpine Gcset pen een this tase 
sat, and, clasping them, put down his face 
upon her hands, Lady Jane freed one to 
put it lightly upon his ea head, with 
something of that soft maternal smile of 
indulgence of which love has the privi- 
lege. “Did he think I was 2 child?” she 
said to her mother, with a gentle wonder ip 
her eyes. “Or not honest?” She herself 
was calm ogain ; steadfast, while the others 
atill trembled, seeing the complications so 
much less clearly than the fair and open 

way. She wan a litle surprised by Winton's 
broken ecstasies, by her mother’s tremulous 
kiss of approval, “Is there anything left 
for me to decide ?” she said, 

Nobody knew very well what was said or 
done in the agitated half-hour that remained. 
Tt was agreed between them that “the 
details,” of which Lady Jane had spoken with 
a blush, should be arranged afterwards, when 
all were more cool and masters of them- 


selyes—a state to which no one of the be 


ie up attained until Winton was hurry- 
long the country roads towards the 
station, and Lady Jane ax¥ her mother were 
seated in forlorn quiet alone in that little 
room which for the last weet had been the 
scene of 90 many excitements, The Duchess 
rose with a start when the little French clock 
on the mantelpiece chimed one, “My 
dearest,” she said, “we have many things to 
do which look like falschood, we women. 
You and I must appear at luncheon as if no- 
thing had happened, There must be no red 
eyes, my love, no abstraction, It will be all 
‘over the world in no time, if we do not take 
cate. For myself, alas, I am used to it; but 
you, Jane——" 

Lady Jane did not immediately reply. 
She sad) “There is one thing, mamma, to 
which J bave made up my mind-——" 

‘The Duchess was examining herself in the 
glass to see if she was pale or red, or any- 
thing different from her ordinary aspect. She 
tumed round to hear what this new determi- 
nation was, 

“I Yril speak to my father myself,” Lady 
Jane said. 

If a cannon had been discharged into the 
faa nea little boudoir the effect could scarcely 

been greater. “You will speak to your 
father, Jane? There are some things I know 
better than you. It will wound you, my 
détling—for no good.” 

“But I think it is right. There should 
be no means neglected to make him give 
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his consent, With his consent all would be 
better. I think I ought to doit. It will be 
‘no shock to him now-—he knows, To think 
of him like that is the thing that gave me 
moat pain,” 

“But if you shobld see him like / 
the Duchess said; then added hastily, “I 
know you are right. But you must set your 
face like a flint ; 5 You must not allow yourself 
to be made unhappy. Jane, your father 
does not think as I think in many ways. 
i bare. pepe keep you from all opposition ; 

is old and you are young ; you j 

differently. You must not think because a 
point of view is different that he is paling 
even in this case—altogether.” 

Lady Jane lifted her mild eyes, which 
were almost stern in their unwavering sense 
of right. “1 sometimes feel that you think 
nothing is wrong—altogether,” she said. 


“ Perhapy not," the Duchess t, with 
a smile and a sigh. y 
“Tt seems noble to me that son 


think so, but I cannot. My father 

Tike “hat to me,” she added, with 5 iste 
» “Do not be afraid, and F wilk 

take a little time—not to-day, unless he 

speaks to me,” 

“He will not speak to you,” said the 
Duchess eagerly, She thought that she had 
at least secured that, 

And then they went to luncheon. A little 
look of exhaustion about Lady Jane's face, 
a clear shinmg in her eyes like the sky after 
rain, betrayed to some kcen-sighted specta. 
tors that there had been agitation in the 

. Butfor a novice unaccustomed 
to trouble, she bore herself very well And 
as for the Duchess, she was perfect Her 
unruffled mind, her easy grace of greatness, 
were vimble in every movement, What could 
so great a lady have to trouble her? She 
was gracious to everybody, and fall of 
suggestions as to what should be done, on 
thr afternoon promised to clear up, 
posing expeditions to one place and an 
“Mr. Winton would have been an addition to 
od riding party, but unfortunately he left us 

this mormng,” she said in a voice of the 
most composure. “So that there 
was nothing in it, ater all,” little Lady Adela 
whispered to her mother.” But Lady Grand- 
maison, who was a women of expcrience, 
shook her head. 

‘And next moming Lady Jane, pale, but 
courageous, with a heart that fluttered, but a 

as stendfast as her nature, went 
softly down-stairs in her turn and knocked at 
the Duke's door, 
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A LOOK. 


SAW it pass from eve to e7e, 

.* A subtle flash of fine emotion, 

‘That bore from cach to each the pledge 
Of the whole heart’s life-long devotion. 


‘What wealth was there! what boundless store 
For all the needs of coming years! 
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The noble sympathy in joy ! 
‘The priceless balm for pain and tears ! 
Jast that one look—and straight was sealed 
The dearest bond that life supplies ; 
Lips may deceive, but truth 
inds glorious pved eben eyes. 


JANE , SIMPSON. 


MACKENZIE, C.B., 


‘The Kast of the East Eadic Company's Pucitan Soldices. 


By GEORGE 


A™D the crowd of herdic men, from 
Clive to Lawrence, toywhom the East 
India Company owes what 4s greateat in its 
history, Lieut.-General Colin Mackenzie,C.B., 
holds a unique position, To the fearlessness 
of Ctive, which Browning has dramatised in 
his latest work, and to the desh of Outram, 
he added the righteousness of Durand and 
the evangelical fervour of the 
Jn Colin Mackenzie Chivalry and Puritanism 
met. The former was the fruit of his early 
career, the latter was the deliberate choice 


of his middle and later years; both com- military 


bined gave his character a charm all its own, 
such as has been rare since the days of 
Coligny. When his life is written the world 
will see what his comrades alone fully under- 
stood when, last November, they laid him in 
the Grange Cemetery of Edinburgh, beside 
Sir Hope Grant. Then the young Lieutenant, 
now General Haughton, whom forty 
back he had saved from the disasters of the 
frat Afghan war, wrote of him, referring to the 
death of Vincent Eyre also: “The loss of two 
old friends and comrades following so closely 
Presses heavily upon me. Sir George Law- 
rence, Sir J, T, Airey, and myself are now 
the only surviving officers of the first cam- 
pip who were involved in the disasters at 
Kabul, He ministered to my spiritual com- 
fort when none else attempted to do so, and 
I have never forgotten that I have lost the 
most chivalrous, the most warm-hearted, the 
most public-spirited, and, above all, the most 
earnest and Christian friend I ever had.” 
Sprung from the cadet branch of the 
Mackenziea of Redcastle, Colin had to make 
‘his own way in the world, The beginnit 
‘of the year 1826 saw him ensign in 
Madras Native Infantry, after an edacation 
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which made him master of his own language 
and of French, so that he ever wrote a pure 
and vigorous style, and bad the poet Pope by 
heart, He was adjutant of his regiment 
when Lord William Bentinck, who could 
tolerate no the iniquities of the Rajah 
of Coorg, sent Sir Patrick Lindsay to remove 
the monster. As Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, the young lieutenant served 
with the main column of the force in all the 
actions which resulted in the taking of Mer- 
kara, the capital. After ten years of incessant 
Tr 1896, aad ong’ ahervads tll Rajeh 
in 1836, long after s, 
Brooke struck at the root of the evil, the 
Malay pirates were a terror to the commerce 
which swept to and fro through the Straits of 
Sunda, between haere eee The 
young Highlander voluntected for service 
against them, with Admiral Sir H. Ducie 
Chads, in the Straits of Malacca and the 
China seas, and such were his exploits 
that he was specially mentioned to Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General. On some 
of poor mre occasions when Colin Macken 
zie could be beguiled into speaking of him- 
self, I have known him keep us sitting many 
an hour into the night while he told of adven 
tures by sea and land, which he would not 
allow to be committed to record beyond the 
brief summary in the Admiral’s despatches. 
‘When, soon after, Lord Auckland in India 
and Lord Broughton at home entered on the 
mad policy which shook the empire to its 
foundation, Colin Mackenzie, still an un- 
lucky lieutenant, and Major George Broud- 
foot volunteered, with the result of making 
_the Madras army es famous in the Afghan 
war 2s Colonel Neill did in the mutiny 
. which sprang from its campaigns, Each, in 
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1840, became the @ 
right hand of & 
George Clerk on 
the North-West 
frontier; Macken- 
zie, first m charge 
of the Khabar 
Paas, as Assistant 
Pohtical Agent at fj 
Peshawar. But, 
as if that duty 
were not full 
enough of danger, 
he did not rest 
until he was sent 
anto the thick of 
the struggle at 
Kabul itself, as 
Assistant to the 
Envoy, Sir Wil- 
iam Macnaghten, 
Even there his 
fiery spirit would 
allow no danger 
to present itself 
which he did not 
ask to share. 
‘The insurrection 
around Kabul 
had begun, and 
Sw Robert Sale 
had been sent 
to take the field 
an the hill coun- 
try. Edward Conolly, one of thee noble 
brothers, had fallen at Tootundurrah as a 
volunteer, and the 13th Light Infantry bad 
‘been repulsed at Joolgah. Dost Maho- 
med seemed to be everywhere, stirring up 
the tribes, Mackenzie asked ission 
to jom the Sappers; he led the advanced 
Auard at the forcing of the Khoord Kabul Pass, 
soon to become a place of terrible memory. 
He was summoned back only to still sterner 
work with the doomed force in the Afghan 
capital, when Dost Mahomed personally 
sutrendeied to the Britsh Envoy, and was 
sent on to Calcutta, with the confession 
in which Macnaghten condemned the whole 
wat—" We ejected the Dost, who never 
offended us, in support of our policy, of which 
he was the victim,” 

From this time of preparation in the poung 
lieutenant’s career, when he was still under 
thirty-five, we now come to the four deeds 
of danpg and suffering in his life, any 
one of which would have made him the 
hero of @ people and the subject of their 

in “darker ages, all of which duty 
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alone led him to 
face and to do, 
because he was 
not only a soldier 
but asaint. Fora 
great change had 
passed within Co 
lin Mackenzie. In 
1836 his first wife 
had died on the 
fouthanniversary 
Bl of their wedding: 
doy, after a happy 
3 umon. Gradually, 
and under Bible- 
teaching, he had 
come to sce that 
of all lives hfe ta 
Christ is alone 
worth living. His 
courage receiver! 
a new motive; his 
sense of duty the 
F highest  inspira- 
] tion, When heen- 
tered Afghanistan, 
it was without the 
dogmatic know- 
ledgeof Havelock 
in somewhat sim:- 
lar circumstances, 
though he grew 
into that also, 
In the lull be- 
fore the massacre these two stood almost 
alone among the young officers, in the con- 
tinence and purity of their hves, while Sir 
Alexander Burnes was at the head of those 
who were heaping up wrath against the whole 
British force, which the imbecility of its mili- 
tary chiefs was impotent to avert. With a 
perfect knowledge of Persian, morcover, and 
of the Afghan colloquial, Mackenzie soon be- 
came more closely associated with the natives 
oan most of his comrades, being attached to 
the Kizzilbash force of Shah Soojah, the king. 
So, by friend and foe ake, he was known as 
the “Moola,” the puritan, the priest, the 
doer of the law. His life was a mystery to 
the sensual Afghans, a silent reproach to his 
own comrades, whom privately he attemptetl 
to influence for good. Such was the man, 
when the horrors of 1841—42 burst on our 
reduced army of occupation, and financial 
troubles at Calcutta led the devoted Mac- 
naghten to cut down the subsidy of Rs. 30,000 
a year given to the Ghilzai chiefs to keep the 
roads open, The first of his four exploits 
‘was this:— 
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Mackenzie and Pottinger had been in vain 
waming the Envoy of t 
when, on the and of November, a 
mob slanghtered Alexander Burnes and other 
officers in the city, and plundered the treasury 
within sight of a passive force of 5,000 British 
soldiers, Having then taken the fort in 
which all our commissariat supplies were 
stored, they besieged the camel sheds on the 
‘outskirts, where the provisions of the king’s 
force were kept. This so-called fort of Nishan 
Khan was under Captain Mackenzie's charge. 
After pressure from Vincent Eyre he wrote 
what Sir John Kaye justly pronounced “a 
very interesting and well-written report ” of 
the forty hours’ siege. The fort was not 
capable of defence ; it was choked with bag- 
‘Gage and encumbered with a host of women 
and children, and the water was scarce, But 
he held it, a solitary European, at the head of 
faithful Mahomedan tepoys, whom the AF 
ghans, firiog through his own loopholes, 
challenged to give him up for.the sake of 
Islam. In vain for two days did he look for 
help, “for the glittering bayonets through the 
trees.” All the men were on duty at the 
same time, but {whenever they could snatch 
five minutes to refresh themselves with a 
pipe, one or other of them would twang a 
sort of rude guitar as an accompaniment to 
some martial song, which, mingling with the 
notes of war, sounded very strangely." Ever 
and anon there rose the wild shrieks of the 
‘women over the dead and dying. After 
fighting and waiting for forty hours without 
rest, and on the leader’s part without refresh- 
ment, the only resource was to march the 
survivors by night to the British cantonments, 
Irwas the Ramadan fast; half 2 mile bad been 
accomplished when Mackenzie found himself 
‘in a narrow lane, met by the oy from a party 
of Afghans—“ Feringhee hust,” “Here is a 
European.” “Spurting my horse violently I 
wheeled round, cutting from right to left. 
My blows, by God's mercy, parried the 
greater part of them, and I was lucky enough 
to cut off the hand of my most outrageous 
assailant, After a desperate struggle, during 
which T received two slight sabre cuts, and a 
biow on the back of the head from a fellow 
whose sword turned in his hand, which half 
knocked me off my horse, I escaped out of 
the crush, passing unhurt through two volleys 
of musketry from the whole picket... . 
wy horror I perceived my path again blocked 
up by @ dense body of Afgbans. Retreat 
‘was impossible, so, putting my trust in God, 
J charged ne biemong? of them, hoping that 

it of my hotve would clear # 
pat ariel = 


gathering storm, struggle. 
Kabul the time I had knocked over some twenty 


«+ To hardly 
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me, and reserving my sword-cut for the last 
It was well that I did so, for by 


fellows I found they were my own Juzailchees. 
It you ever experienced sudden relief from a 

ideous nightmare you may imagine my 
feelmgs for the moment. During the whole 
business I had under « dozen killed, whereas 
about thirty of the enemy had bitten the 
dust and e to their place.” It was like 
Colin Mackenzie to spare no pains till “ the 
handfal of brave men” who remained faithful 
to him to the last, though h ASgten Mahome- 
dans, received a public rer Each veteran 
got a year's Pad when Mackenzie's Juzail- 
chees were disbanded at Jhelam. But be- 
fore that he led the detachment, as General 
Elphinstone reported to Government, in al- 
most every fight during the two months’ siege 
of the cantonment, his and their conduct 
being most conspicuous ; and in the disastrous 
affair of Behmaroo, where he was again 
wounded, he was publicly thanked for his 
conduct. 

We one. the second of 4 four ex. 
periences, ¢ siege ended in the massacre 
of the Envoy, wl Mackenzie's knowl 
of the Afghans again strove to prevent. He 
was to have accompanied Sir William Mac- 
naghten to Peshawar, when the unhappy 
minister bad been appointed Governor of , 
Bombay by the same irony of fate which 
marked the whole policy. That had ended 
in Macnaghten agreeing to pay Akbar Khan, 
the treacherous son of Dost Mahomed, go 
lakhs of rupees, and an annuity of 4 lakhs, as 
Wuzeer of Shah Soojah, on the plea that this 
would give England time to enter intoa treat; 
trith Russia, defining the bounds beyond whidl 
neither was to pass in Central Asia. On the 
fatal 23rd December, 1842, the Envoy went 
forth to meet Akbar Khan in conference on 
this precious treaty, attended by Mackenzie, 
George Lawrence, and Trevor, Mackenzie 
had remonstrated, with the warning thet ‘it was 
a plot a him. The deluded Envoy 
replied hastily, A plot! let me alone for 
that, trust me for that |” and so the doomed 
party proceeded, On the slope of a hillock 
which hid thery from the cantonment, 2 carpet 
was spread wht re the snow lay least thickly, 
“They dismounte i and reclined beside Akbar 
Kban and his ees Meee cia 
prevail on himself to quit his gallant 

horse which had before carried him so 

ll, and when on the ground, he rose up a6 
armed men bi to gather around the 
party. Then Akbar Khan gave the signal 
in the word “ Begeer !” “Seize!” and grasped 
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the Envoy's left hand with an expression of 
diabolical ferocity, while another secured the 
right. They dragged bim down the hillock 
as he uttered the words in Persian, “ For 
God's sake [” Akbar Khan struck and then 
shot him with one of the very pistols which 
he had once presented to the traitor. Trevor 
too was cut down, and Lawrence was dragged 
past his horrified comrade. 

Mackenzie had been standing apart talking 
with the chief of the Afghan police, an old ac- 
quaintance, who mastered his right arm, held 
a pistol to his temple, and amid a shower 
of bullets hurried him through the snow to a 
horse. “As I monte beta my captor, 
now my energetic defender, the crowd in- 
creased around us and the cries of ‘ Kill the 
Kafir’ became more vehement.” After for 
some time, while at a fast canter, warding off 
the sword-cuts, with the aid of his followers, 
the Afghan wheeled his horse round, made 
the last appeal a Mussulman can make by 
taking off his turban and implored the devotee 
Ghazees to respect the life of his friend. 
The horse fell as it leaped up a high bank, 
when Mackenzie received a heavy blow on 
his head from a bludgeon and a fanatic 
twisted his collar to suffocation, When he 
recovered consciousness he was being de- 
fended by Akbar Khan himself, who then 
repeatedly taunted him in a tone of trium- 
phant derision, “You'll seize my country, 
will you?” Ingulted and plundered by the 
men who had slain Macnaghten and Trevor, 
he and Lawrence were kept prisoners in the 
city, were then ordered to be blown away 
from a gun, and were rescued with difficulty 
by two chiefs, Dressed as Afghans, they 
were sent back to cantonments to encourage 
false confidence on the part of the doomed 
army and its leaders. 

‘The first day of 1842 saw the beginning 
of the end, when the most disgraceful treaty 
matited, commanders have ever signed was 

and that retreat began through the 
winter snow and the far worse Ghilzai 
which only one man survived out of sixteen 
thousand. In all our history only Cawnpore 
is blacker than Khoord Kabuland Jugdalluk. 
Blacker, because the widows and wives and 
children and a few of the maimed and 
wounded officers were spared from Khoord the 
Kabul to become the “guests” of the 
traitor, and, as a matter of fact, survived 
their captivity with honour, though at the 
last sent by their “host " to be sold as slaves 
in Toorkistan, To them had been added 
‘Mackenzie, Lawrence, and Pottinger 23 Lad 
tages, on Akbar Khan's demand, after the 


fit had as, Kaye's history tell, eagerly 
to redeem the errors of Bibhinwtone 
Shelton, ax he had dong to prevent the 
‘infatuation of Macnaghten. The captives, 
ides these three, and Elphinstone, Shel- 
and Jobnson, other hostages, were the 
i Lady Macnrghten, Mrs. Sturt and 
child, Mes. Trevor and seven children ; 
Sale, whose husband was holding Jella- 
with Havelock under him; Captain 
Boyd, wife and child; Lieutenant Waller, 
wife and child; Lieutenant Eyre, wife and 
child; Mr. Ryley, wife and child; Mrs, 
Mainwaring and child ; Serjeant Walle and 
family; and the wounded officers, Colin 
‘Troup and Mein, Melville and Dr. Macgrath, 
—twenty-nine, and fourteen children in all. 
All were at first placed under the care of the 
one Afghan chief who had proved himself at 
once a patriot and a man, the “ 
Nawab,” as he was called, Zemaun 
who was moreover of near kin to Dost Me 
homed, then in honourable captivity in Cal- 
cutta, To protect them he raised an amy 
of his own, of three thousand men. For 
nine months they remained in captivity, 
hurried from place to place, sometimes for 
their own safety, at others according to the 
falling fortuncs of Akbar Khan, now + 
almost within sight of out troops at Jellala- 
bad, again among the fastnesses of Kboolom, 
to be sold to the man-stealing Oosbegs. 
Mackenzie's stories of their prison life, their 
kindly intercourse, their hopes and fears, 
their trust in God, their Sunday service, and 
the use of the one Bible and Prayer-book 
picked up on the field of slaughter, of the 
gamobols of the children to whose number 
more than one birth added, their attempts at 
recreation, theit tricks on the 1st of April, their , 
speculations as to relief and the course of 
events in India, where Lord Ellenborough 
was 20 far reversing his predecessor's policy 
as to be willing to sacrifice its noble victims— 
#". this and more he could never be persuaded 


He 


i 


TER 


bullets, to put on record, nor to allow his friends 


to do so, But three years after, when it 
was stili vividly printed on the memory, 
be was persuaded to tell to a loving wriler 
one episede in his “Recollection of o 
Joumey to Jellalabad." ‘Thisis the third of 

deeds to which we referred at the 
outset. 


Major Pottinger, who had succeeded poor” 
ten, fearing that the defeat of 
Akbar before Jelalabad might tempt 
him to murder the whole party, proposed to 
th send one of the captives to treat with 
‘General Pollock, who had halted at that city, 
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Mackenzie, who was tending the dying 
Ephinstone in a fort in Tezeen, the only 
rugs available being opium and boiled 
pomegranate, was sent for when the old man 
‘breathed his last, end told to prepare for a 
journey to Jellatabad. No one save Pottinger 
believed be couid survive a mission of such 
danger. The Afghans reasoned that if any 
of the captives would return in such circum- 
stances it would be the English Moolla, 
whose word they could trust, for when, with 
some confusion, Akbar Khan asked him if 
he intended to retum, Mackenzie answered, 
“ Are you the son of an Ameer and ask me, 
an English gentleman, such a question?” 
‘Akbar Khan’s private request was an amnesty 
for himself and followers, and a grant of 
land, in which case he would help Pollock 
to réconquer Afghanistan ; the public letter 
dan exchange of prisoners and the 

wit wal of the English from the country. 
Dressed in a sheep-skin cloak full of vermin, 
with his white face hidden up to the eyes, 
and mounted on Lady Sale’s horse with a 
native saddle, Colin Mackenzie set out. He 
‘was attended by two of Akbar Khan's troopers, 
and guided by the notorious Buttee, “the 
thief,” and three of his gang, on foot. Buttee 
was the Rob Roy who had eased Sale of 
several hundreds of hia camels, which he re- 
sold to the General! The three horsemen 
and four thieves struggled up the bed of a 
torrent till they came to a cascade, which 
barred advance. Laughing at the troopers’ 
abuse, Buttee guided Mackenzie up and 
round by a goat's path till they surmounted 
hills “to which Ben Lomond is a joke!” 
“tah knew Persian and beguiled the way with 
Jethtoo war-songs, till the Scottish High- 
‘ander was lost in sympathetic admiration at 
Nithe nran whose nostrils were not even ex- 
devi as he clomb the tremendous ascents, 

is heavy matchlock behind his back with 
the ends resting on the inside of his elbows. 
‘When the snow was reached the danger in- 
creased, for the track sloped to the torrent 
at an ongle of forty-five. Even the Afghan 
troopers protested they had never seen such 
a road, while the perspiration streamed off 
them hke rain in spite of the wintry wind. 
So they crossed the Khurkhuchar Pass ; but 
in the easy descent on the other sik 
jcy blast cut through them. 
ey passed the fatal barriers 
where, untouched by decay, lay the 
Mackenzie's brave comrades, 


specially mentions fin as heving fought heart. 
0 ely, though fo bad but ene eg, 
that enemy were obliged to shoot him 


from a distance. As he passed along the 
narrow ridge in the bright moonlight, with 
the mangled remains below and the ever- 
lasting hills towering in front, he says, “ My 
sense of weakness and absolute inability in 
any way to control the es of events 
which were rapidly hurrying to a crisis, and 
which were fraught with safety or destruction 
to myself and my fellow-captives, and with 
honour or dishonour to my country, had the 
good effect of leading me to Him whost arm 
is never shortened to uphold and save all 
who put their trust in Him.” And this 
follows: ‘Before we reached the Valley of 
Zinganeh we had to cross a shallow stream, 
whose pure waters I shall ever remember 
with gratitude, for my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth, and there on three subse- 
quent journeys did it quench my thirst.” As 
day dawned and they came to a hostile tribe 
Butte carefully smothered the white officer 
in the Afghan dress and mounted before him, 
passing him off asa sick chief of Peshawar 
sent home by Akbar Khan, Every eminence 
was topped by a robber fort, notably that of 
the murderer of James Skinner, whose men 
pursued the party. At the ford of a river, 
opposite the gate of the chief, Mackenzie, 
‘worn out by fatigue, fairly tumbled off am 
the henchmen who had rushed out wit 
the cry of *Strangera!” “ For the first time,” 
he said, “TI felt 2 ish of mortal fear, 
notwithstanding the awful extremity in which 
I had twice stood before when surrounded 
by the Afghans, in cutting my way into can- 
tonments, and again at Sir William Mac- 
naghten’s murder.” But Buttee, the thief, was 
equal to the crisis, He harangued his coun- 
trymen on the exploits of Akbar Khan over 
the infidels, while his followers d the 
“sick chief away up the mountain path. 
After a weck of hairbreadth escapes and cx- 
Dausting toil, amid the filth of Afghan sur- 
roundings, Colin Mackenzie and his horse, 
in a state which he used Scotch to describe, 
as “sair furfaughten,” rode into Pollock's 
camp. So black and haggard had he become 
that the Sepoy vidette would not believe he 
was @ -» He was received by the 
general and his old friend a Sir Gecese Mite. 
gregor as en apparition, But the camp was 
soon alive with the news he brought, and 
each little fact ebout the captives spread 
away over India into every cantonment, and 
tardily westward to the British homes where 
hope deferred bad sickened many & loving 
Mackenzie's information helped the 
army to the rapid success which in 
enabled the captives to free them- 


due 
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nelves, He did not need to advise Sir 
George Pollock to scorn all overtures from 
the murderer of Macnaghten. But he went 
further, he urged an immediate advance on 
Kabul as the first and only step necessary to 
leaving the people for ever to their own inde- 
pendence, And after twenty-four hours he 
returned into captivity, only to be sent back 
‘again on a second though jess perilous mis- 
sion, after seven hours’ repose, while Pot- 
finger was preparing another letter to the 
General. The second journey resulted in an 
attack of typhus under which he nearly sank, 
20 that his friend, Colin Troup, was des- 
patched on the third and last of these mis- 
sions by which Akbar Khan sought in vain to 
save himself from the fate which his deeds 
deserved, His defeat at Tezeen led the 
Afghan jailor of the captives, who was con- 
ducting them over the wastes of the Hindoo 
Koosh to be sold as slaves, to let them frec 
themselves, on Mackenzie, Johnson, Pot- 
tinger, and Lawrence becoming personally 
bound, ‘in the presence of God and Jesus 
Christ," for the amount of their ransom, 
Rs. 20,000 at once and Rs, 1,000 a month, 
“In our prison at Bameeag, t1th September, 


1843, 

To Kabul, where Pollock's army repre- 
seated ot oes. the triumph = ‘te atone- 
ment of Bri ower, Sale’s 13 iment 
Jed the delivered ones, But work had yet to 
be done, and Colin Mackenzie must be at 
the doing of it, though hardly recovered from 
the Jellalabad perils. Istalf, the virgin for- 
tress of the Afghans, still defied us, and it 
fell to Henry Havelock to storm it, Mac- 
kentie was by his side at the head of a large 
body of Kizzilbash horsemen, Then, then 
at last, he sought home, where were his 
motherless shters, away out of all the 
theatrical rejoicings of Lord Elicnborough, to 
whom the captives were odious, ‘The still 
youthfal Captain was welcomed as the hero 
‘he was, for England did not agree with Lord 
Ellenborough. Wedded to the eldest daughter 
of Admiral J, E, Douglas, the accomplished 
authoress, who survives him, he retumed to 
the North-west frontier, raised the gth Sikh 
‘Regiment in 1847, and with it kept the peace 
of the border during the last Sikh campaign. 
In him the Marquis of Dalhousic, visiting 
the new province of the Punjab, found a 
man after his own heart, “Colin,” as the 
Governor-General always called him, was 
hastily summoned to council at that critical 
time when the it Proconsul could not 
make up his mind whether the Indus River or 
the base of the Sulnimans should be the limit 


of British sapremacy. “ Don't give up Peshar 
war," said Mackenzie; “it in the gate of 
India.” Offered a rich civil appointment in 
the new province, the much-enduring soldier * 
the army still, and in 1850 the 
Madras Captain was appointed senior Briga- 
dier of Hp Heiden Contingent, But a 
political Or administrative duty of the most 
important kind fell to his lot. Berar, the 
fertile cotton valley now pierced by the 
Bombay and Calcutta Railway, was transferred 
to the British by the Nizam, and the Brigade 
was ordered to take it over. Mackenzie's 
junior, Brigadier Mayne, was cager to pre: 
voke a collision, that they might win their 
spurs, Colin Mackenzie kept him in check, 
prepared careful statistics of the districts, 
advanced on his own responsibility the sums 
which prevented the peasantry from migrat- 
ing elsewhere and the State losing a years 
revenue, and so acted that Lord Dalhousie 
declared he had taken possession of the pro- 
vince “ without losing a rupee of revenue or 
spilling a drop of blood.” It was at the 
lose of six years of such service that, #s if 
Kabul had not been enough, he was person- 
ally forced to su s the mutiny of a 
cavalry regiment in Bolarum, one of several 
ominous mutterings of the storm which burst 
in 1857. This is the fourth of his great 
deeds of daring and devotion to duty. 

In September, 1855, on the occasion of 
the Muharram, or ten days’ fast observed 
by the Shia Mahomedans, he directed that 
the usual orders should be issued, under 
which processions with music and noise were 
forbidden during the twenty-four hours of the. 
Christians’ day of worship and rest. As \ 
turned out that Sunday was the great ¢.<} 
when alone te Muharram processions oR of 
take place that year, the Brigadier at, 
issued a second order permitting the,/CUR? 
only in the lines of their respective corps, 
and not in the barracks or along the roads. 
his “usual” police regulation, to prevent a 
religious procession from interfering with the 
comfort of the citizens of another creed, as 
the press described it at the time, was deli- 
berately disobeyed. ‘The grd Cavalry Reg 
‘ment, notorious for opium-eating, and for 
murder of both a European and 2 native 
officer, sent 8 ssion quietly along the 


road to the Brigadier's garden, where it » 


making a hideous din. Mackenzie 
sent first his orderly and then the sergeant of 
his guard to warn them. They continued, 
when he himself went to exercise his personal 
authority, and, in the last resort, to prevent 
all bloodshed but bis own. He could not, 
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as he afterwards said, “skulk under batches,” 
that being contrary to his nature and his 
oxth. He would not turn out his Hindoo 
infantry guard, for that would have led to 
a widespread ‘conflict, So he walked out 
quietly, and only after retonstrating in vain, 
he returned with the small stan carried 
in defiance of the law. The nativ®, fleeing 
to their tines with shouts of “Deen! Deen!” 
("the faith in danger”), returned with a mob 
of troopers, who broke in the gate and sprang 
upon him with sabres. One cut split his skull 
down to the brain, another severed the outer 
bone of the left arm, a third cut the deltoid 
to the bone, and two others took off the 
middle finger of the right hand. The un- 
armed Brigadier staggered into and through 
the house bleeding profusely ; the doctor 
gave up all hope of his recovery, and. he 
himself exclaimed in the pauses of exhaustion, 
“ It is all God's doing, and therefore right.” 
We have Henry Lawrence's verdict on the 
afiair at the time, given in that famous article 
of his in the Calcutta Review, in which he 
saideof a general mutiny—' Come it will, 
unless anticipated : a Clive may not then be 
at hand.” That wisest and best of Engli 
men who ever went to India, de the 
Mubariam order to be perfectly legitimate, 
looked on the attack as premeditated by 
fanatics, and, while doubting the wisdom of 
Mackenzie's personal interference, said of 
him, “ He possesses much of the Covenanter 
spirit. His wounds ware frightful ; few men 
could have survived them. His dauntless 
spirit sustained him.” Read in the light of 
3, Henry Lawrence’s eulogy may be 
(Xp even without his doubt. Then we 
‘Peed for the weakness which in 1855 
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‘sought to extenuate open mutiny, because 
Colin Mackenzie was a saint as well as a 
soldier. 
,_ The Mutiny found him in England recover- 
ing from his wounds and the counsellor of the 
Daily News and the authorities, on whom he 
urged at once the dispatch of an army of 
thirty thousand men—a movement too long 
delayed. He succeeded his friend Sir George 
‘Macgregoras politicalagent at Moorshedabad, 
and after that held various military appoint- 
ments till his promotion to be Major-General 
in 1871. In all he showed the same “ gal- 
lantry, ability, and endurance" which Lord 
Dalhousie extolled in the Gace/le in 1849. 
But he would never ask fora reward, It is 
@ satire on the honours which are thickly 
on men now that the age of Indian 
chivalry is past, that Colin Mackenzie re- 
ceived no more than the first Kabul medal, 
the Companionship of the Bath, and a special 
annuity of £300 for his “varied and dis- 
tinguished services, especially in Afghanistan.” 
Wherever he went, in India, he was the 
warm friend of Christian missionaries and 
converts, Wherever he resided, in Edinburgh, 
London, or the Continent, he sought out 
Christian friends, he helped philanthropic 
movements, he made himself beloved by the 
poor, the dependent, the humble, He was 
a true soldier of Jesus Christ, who ever held 
in his heart, and rejoiced in the divine saying, 
“ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.” When Canon Liddon heard of 
his death, he wrote of Colin Mackenzie words 
which might be carved on his tomb—“Simple, 
fearless, affectionate, chivalrous, he took pos 
session of people's hearts as a matter of 
course.” 


BIBLE TRUTHS AND EASTERN WAYS. 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D,, Avrxox os “Pavia axp ‘Wonnina,” fic. 
I—-THE PALM-TREE. 


WHILE we can never emphasize too 
much the extreme simplicity, plainness, 
and directness of the Bible, we are never 
allowed to f that it is an Enstern book, 
that its colouring, its forms of language, and 
the setting of its truths are Eastern, not 
‘Western. Its parables and illustrations are 
drawn from common life, but it is Eastern 
life ; every-day life, but not our re 
‘Those little touches that were familiar to 
any bystander when our Lord 3] have 
not the same itumediate vividuess tous, The 


truth is not missed, but the ‘reshness and 
something of the force are wanting. 

When travelling recently through some 
countries of the farther East, Japan, China, 
and India, sesscey a day passed that we 
were not reminded how many of the nicer 
and finer shades of thought we lose through 
the difference of our Westem ways Over 


-day. and over again we rejoiced in the sudden 


light thet some custom of the spot flang 
upon a Bible image; and it may, perbaps, be 
worth while to recall some of those impres- 


2m4 


sions, and the circumstances under which 
they were made, 

Tr would be impossible within any modest 
‘compass to point out the innumerable similari- 
ties of manners and customs; for all over 
Asia it would eppear that there are lines of 
habit and fashion in the social life which go 
back to a time at least as old as Abraham, 
and that these are found in countries that 
are as little biblical as China or India. Travel 
in any part of the East would, therefore, 
bring to notice 2 vast number of resemblances 
to tat most familiar, and yet unfamiliar, 
world in which we, walk when we read the 
Bible; familiar, because from the time that 
we can read no book has such a hold upon 
us; unfamiliar, because it abounds in language 
for which Western habits furnish us no clue. 
It is not proposed to do more than to select 
# few of those that have been used for im- 
‘bedding in them some biblical truths. When, 
for example, the creation of the sky is 
described in the prophecies of Isaiah,* the 
idea of mastery and ease is conveyed by the 
spreading of it out as an Eastern shepherd 
pitches his tent; and when Hezekiali dwells 
upon the sadden and complete end which 
death makes of even a busy or splendid life, 
he borrows an image from the same source : + 
“Mine age is departed and is removed from 
me as a shepherd's tent,” os easily as such 
a tent is taken down. When our Lord bids 
men lay up treasures in heaven, where thieves 
do not break through nor steal,t He had in 
His mind the mud house-walls of the people 
to whom he spoke, and through which the 
thief literally broke. Such simple exhorta- 
tions as “Having your loins girt about 
with truth,”§ and “Gird up the loins of 
your mind,” || fail in their due impressiveness 
unless we connect them with the use of the 
girdle in Oriental costume. There is nothing 
inoor Western ways to make the handing of a 
‘cup of cold water to a thirsty traveller a sym- 
bol of hospitality, but in the Fast it would 
be more welcomed than costly wines. When 
Isaiah describes the redeemed going out 
with joy and led forth with peace,¥ much of 
the vivid beauty of his picture is lost if we 
do not see with him a marriage jon to 
astately bridal feast, “the feast of fat things”** 
which he elsewhere describes the Lord making 
for all people; and while the wedding march 
goes past through the streets of the world, in- 
stead of attendant choristers aud bands of 
mnuzic, “the mountains and the hillsshall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees 
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of the field shall clap their hands.”* It is the 
same festival that we see in the background 
of our Lord's words to the faithful servant, 
“ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” If we 
as turn to such —s the Twenty- 
ird, every line of which is like “some dear 
familiar ggain” for which “ untired we ask, 
and ask Min,” we find the “leading,” the 
“paths,” the “anointing,” and the “over- 
running cup,” convey meanings that lie 
Eastern ways. is y 
An illustration occurs in another Psaim 
that we may pursue into more detail. “The 
righteous,” it is said, “shall flourish like the 
°+ There are trees mentioned in 
the Bible with which we are already familiar, 
the oak and the poplar, the cedar and the 
willow, the olive and the, almond, and even 
. We can ily fall in with the 
mask King Jehoash about the cedar and 
the thistle; we can conceive Zaccheus peer- 
ing down through the thick leaves of the 
banyan-like “sycamore ;” we can gather the 
glorious clusters of spiritual truth with which 
our Lord has hung the vine and its branches. 
Qurarchards help us to understand the barren 
fig, theaxe laid at the root of the unfruitful tree, 
and the withered branches cast into the fire, 
ise of life in Eden, soa tbe paola ee 
in the i of the Apocalypse borders the 
crystal river A the city of the Lamb, are no 
more mysterious to us than tothe Jews. And 
‘we who rejoice in the motion, and greenness, 
and shade of summer woods, the hum of 
insects in the branches, the sunlight slanting 
on the trunks, the moss that cushions itself 
among the tangled roots, the nestling of the 
primrose and the violet, and the nodding 
plumes of ferns, we as well us the Jews can feel 
as if “fruitful trees and ali cedars"? should 
praise the Lord. .But with the palm-tree we 
get from the West into the East, to sights that 
‘we can realise only by books and pictures. 
‘We saw the palm-tree first at Singapore, 
aid the taper trunks, the glorious leaves, and 
the bunches of fruit gave a character to the 
landscape. ‘They fringed the still, and clear, 
and narrow straits, they fringed the roads, they 
stood in open spaces in the streets, they hung 
over the transparent water, they shaded the 
house, they grew in the gatden, and they 
i a wonderful richness and jee. 
‘It was like being transported into some higher 
and more ious oe he southern - 
coast india is a fringe of palm-trees 
over a long fringe of surf, and inland it is 
‘not uncommon to meet with stately avenues 
of palms, or pats through woods of them 3 
* Inalahiy, x2, Paslm xcll. ts, Poole cxbvill.g. 
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and they tower above the hedgerows and 
above the bananas in the orchards, 

‘They can never have beem so abundant 
in Palestine, for Western Palestine at least 
was not a land of woods; but they were 
fomiliar to the people, and familiar by their 
stateliness. Zamar, which was Hebrew 
name of the date palm, occurs if Haseton- 
tomar,* the felling of the palm-tree, and in 
the closing chapters of Ezekiel ax the point 
from which the southern border of the land 
was to be measured.t As Bethany means the 
house of dates, it would seem that palm-trees 
must once have grown upon the Mount of 
Olives; 2 palm-ree, or perhaps a grove of 
them, is a in our memory with the 
brilliant exploit of Deborah ; and Jericho was 
known for hundreds of years as the city of 
palms. 

A tree so striking and beautiful as this 
could not fail to impress itself upon the lan- 
guage of the people, and therefore of the 
Bible. The symmetry and straightness of 
its tall taper stem became a frequent image 
for beauty among women. There are three 
‘Tamars mentioned in the Bible, and two of 
them are said to have been fair; “ How fair 
and how Pleasant art thou,” we read in the 
Song of Solomon, “thy stature is like to a 
palm-tree,” t 

“The Hghteous shall flourish like the palm- 
tree,” which is a royal tree, the prince of the 
vegetable kingdom, Linnzus called it ; for 
the righteous man, of no matter what humble 
degree, is a kingly man, and righteousness is 
the sum of kingly qualities. 

“ Flourish” is applied with emphasis to 
the palm in this passsge, and it could not 
be applied more fitly, Once it has taken 
root it not mercly grows and yields fruit, 
but it grows in sterile-looking soil, and it 
does not droop or wither in the glare of the 
sun, ‘The sunshine may fall down upon it 
like hot rain, but its leaf is always green and 
it yields its fruit in its season, yields it with 
anich and even abundance to which we have 
no parallel, The righteous shall flourish. 
The life of God's children is a beautiful life. 
It has all the symmetry of duty. InChrist itis 
the stature of the perfect man. ‘There should 
be nothing dwarfed in Christian thought, 
nor feeble in Christian action, The Christian 
life is all over noble, and if we compare the 
Christian man with his simple sims, not 
aims that are inflamed by ambition, or pride, 
or the love of wealth, or the love of mastery, 
bat the aims of doing justly, loving mercy 
and walking humbly with God, is be not like 
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the tall stem of the shooting high above 
the lower ground into the open sky and the 
sunshine? He shall flourish: for God loves 
bim, and “eternal sunshine settles on his 
But there are other features of the 
that would appeal to those familiar with it, 
‘There is its great strength. Heavy weights 
hung at the top will not effect it. We have 
often watched men climb the branchless 
trunk for sixty or seve feet in the South 
of India ; for that is their business, to clim!> 
it twice a day in the season and empty the 
vessel that is filled with the sweet sap taken 
from the crown ; and it was more like climb- 
‘ing an iron pillar. And have we not all seen 
Christian men and women carry great burdens. 
of duty that would have bent others down, and 
yet with such erectness of purpose and such 
simoplicity and cheerfulness that it might 
have been thought easy? The palm-tree grows 
slowly moreover, and it is long before it yields 
its frait, The early dates are not the beat: 
they are never so good as when the fruit of 
other trees would begin to fail ; for the palm 
is reported to be at its best from twenty-five 
pa up to one hundred ; and, indeed, an 
fndian proverb declarcs that it takes a 
sand Jew 10 grow. And is it not true that 
the life and strength and spirit of an aged 
Clnistian are the most beautiful of all? 


“Aud ln old age, when others 
“bey frust atl forth shall 


fade, 
st he tan entice ane 
TAL Spe be Beamung 

And there is another merit of the tree to which 
the natives of palm-growing countries attach 
the largest iroportance: I mean the multitude 
of uses to which it can be put. There is « say- 
ing in the South of India that there are three 
hundred and sixty uses of the Palmyra palm; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it meets 
half the wants of a peasant household. The 
sap and the fruit are excellent food, and ripe 
or unripe the fruit is wholesome; the beams 
and rafters of the house are made of the 
trunk, the roof of the leaves ; but the leaves 
also make the mats and baskets of the home, 
the vessels for drawing water, and the pages 
of the books which until lately wete the only 
books known among the Tamils, the writing 
scratched upon the firm surface with an iron 
pen, Is not true Christian life the useful life? 
Christians may or may not have brilliant 
endowments; the greatest number of them 
ate probably persons of commonplace livea ; 
but they are useful and helpful, helpful to 
their neighbours, of infinite use and blessing 
to the great world about them; and they 
are this simply because they are living a loving 
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fife for Christ, and because they suffer Christ 
to direct their conduct. 

I have said that the palm-tree will flourish 
upon aterile soil. There ate districts of 
‘Tinnevelly, in Southern India, where the soil 
is £0 dy and sandy that it is surprising any- 
thing will grow. Yet where this powdery red 
‘sand prevails for miles we have walked through 
plantations of the stately Palmyra palm, the 
‘great stems rising to an immense height, and 
‘the trees in the most vigorous health. Here, 
‘as elsewhere, the sap flows most frecly at the 
hottest time of the year, and when the soil is 
without vegetation and almost without sub- 
stance, when the only shade is that cast by 
these branchless trees from their narrow 
crowns of leaves, when the only clouds are 
clouds of dust, “when the streams are dry 
and the wells are exhausted, and the largest 
rivers are only a bed of glowing sand,” there 
is the singular spectacle of these stately trees 
flowing continually with their fountains of 
sweet water. How is it possible? we often 
asked. Bishop Caldwell, whose house lies 
close to such a desert, tried to answer that 
question for himself. He dug into the ground 
to observe the course of the roots, but as deep 
as he dag the threadlike roots of the palm 
burrowed deeper,” until at last, “ when fc 
feet below the surface, he came upon water ; 
and here the roots, drinking in the efrsh- 
ing moisture, penetrated even farther among 
gavel and stones, till he could follow them 
no more. The riddle was solved; and 
any one may feel what a new beauty it gives 
to the comparison here. ‘The roots of the 
Christian fe sink down into the living 
‘waters, they Sze fed from the perennial 
fountains of the Spirit far out of sight. And 
the service and freshness of that life, and all 
‘the influences that flow from it, do not depend 
‘on what we see, for the soil where such a life 
grows is often spiritually barren, but they 
depend upon its roots striking down among 
the living waters. 

But the righteous is not only like the 
palm, but like a tree “planted in the house 
‘Of the Lord.” ‘There are open courts about 
the temples of the East, not paved courts, 
but lawns, and these are often planted with 
trees. We have seen them in some of 
the great temples at Peking of enormous 
size, more like parks than anything else; 
oth their shude and their greenness are 
grateful in the temples of India; and they 


take avenues and squares in the t 
courts of Japan, where keen observers notice 
some resem to the forms of the Jewish 


worship. Solomon himself planted palm- 
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trees round the inner temple wall, and we 
can easily suppose that they Rourished there, 
tended by the priests and guarded by the 
sanctities of the place. And retuming: to 
the image used, is it not natural that those 
Christian lives should flourish most that grow 
up the influences of the sanctuary, 
that are planted in the house of the Lord? 

At will be enough here to group together 
other Scriptural allusions to the palm. It was 
part of the decoration of Solomon’s temple. 
Palm-leaves and stems were figured on the 
walls and doors. It was part of the decora- 
tion of the mystical temple in Ezekiel. 
In Ahmedabad, in Western India, there 
are exquisite windows with this very deco- 
ration, that are femous through all the East. 
The tracery of the window springs from 
the stem of the palm, and the leaves are 
‘wrought into every cunning form, while in 
one of the windows there are two side palms 
besides the central, and all this delicate and 
lovely work is wrought in hard sandstone. 

‘The palm-branch was the sign of joy. It 
was of branches of palm-trees as well as 
willow that the Israelites were told to con- 
struct the booths at their first feast of 
tabernacles ;* and when they kept the feast 
of the captivity, Ezra proclaimed “Go forth 
unto the mount and fetch palm-branches.”+ 
And before the last Passover of our Lord it 
was with palm-branches gathered on Mount 
Olive that the much people went forth to 
meet Him. The palm had now become the 
embiem of victory, Its stately leaves waving 
high above the earth, crown-shaped also and. 
like a coronal, suggested triumph, And those 
who appear in the New jerusalem and have 
overcome tribulation, are represented with 
palms in their hands. 

First planted in the house of the Lord, with 
roots that strike down into spiritual waters ; 
rooted in Christ, rooted in the Word an. 
@2etrine, rooted in Divine graces, rooted in 
the love of the Father, in the life of the Son, 
and in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost: 
then, as the -tree wears no dust upon 
its leaf and bears no fruit save at its very 
erown, and in the heavenly sunshine, so we, 
not gathering upon our life the zoil of earthly 
care, nor the dust of all these highways where 
men crowd and jostle, but with clusters of 
graces and Divine experiences that have the 

wenly bloom upon them, shall through 
the strife of temptation and the old long 
fight with sin, and shall enter into the lenge 
dom of perpetual light, white-robed, and wil 
the palms of victory in our hands, 
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QUEBEC, 
Peiares from Mp Portfolse. 
By HR.H [HE PRINCESS LOUISE 


| he gallantry, and very unequal for long odds, the French language might have 

tune, chatactenzed the contest between been spoken now over regions mote extensive 
the French ancl the Lnglish for the New World. than the Province of Quebec or the State of 
Had the French Crt suffiaently backed Louisiani I'wo fruitless victories crowned 
their gullant general, who was fighting against their arms, and two defeats bought about 





Tlustration Now i 1 
the tiewo from the windows 
of the Gronor- Generals 
quarkss i the cdhade ne- 
tookwne the great St Law ‘View from the Windows of the Governor Conera s Quirterd, 

rence Rever. It 13 always 

wnderstood to be one of the finest views un the world, an aa tor ying scene of beauty, On the 
sight bank of the rier 1s Pot Leris (named after the gallant French general Marquis de 
Les) At thes place the Royal Engineers erected wooden huts some years ago, and these are 
now used by the Canadian Artdlay AMiitia wn the summer tune. To the lft ts the Island of 
Orleans, situated almost wuudstseam sin miles below the town of Quesec The halls beyond rise 
over St Anne's, a favourste place for pris images. 


the tueaty, the results of which were so/that there 1s no population more attached 


3 iceepted by the French Canadians than u them to the Brush Constitution. 
1 


ars GOOD WORDS, 
High #3 were the hopes of the gallant com: to Quebec in his hands, Wolfe waited until 
manders of the Engluh in 1758, they could the autumn, His able opponent lay in the 
hardiy have expected that, within a brief fines he had successfully defended. They 
period, the sons of the brave men who stretched along the left side of the St. Law- 
confronted them would be fighting side by rence as far as the Isle of Orleans, and en- 
side with the 1edcoats to repel the inva- circled the city, which on its commanding 
sion which threatened to absorb Canada in cape presented one steep front to the great 
the neighbouring Republic, ~ But the arma- river and another t> the wide valley of « 
ment equipped against the Fench colonists small stream named the St. Charles. Qn the 
was imposing enough in number of ships and third side the citadel batteries looke* 
‘troops to justify confidence that resistance the so-called Plains of Abraham, 
could not be prolonged. The fist 1emarkable the walls of which rise steeply t: 
action was that at Lousburg. It was one of feet above the water, ‘The p 
the two decisive British successes, The place difficult one to take, and # 
shows no striking natural features, Low rocky soldiers who, if they had bv 
shores almost encircle a wide bay. Domi- ported by the Govern 
nating the recesses of this bay, and to the left would have rendered it it 
as the fleet entered, rose the strong ramparts with a fewof the finest, ee 
of a citadel, garrisoned by some of the best of the Veterans of the WilFenty con) os 
regiments ofthe Royal army of France, were gallant Lands of hardy of King Poti 
The fleet advances, a cloud of small boats had proved that they Corovincialy, wh, 
cover the waters between the ships and the efficient aid to the Regulergd render rmost 
shore, ‘The surf is heavy, and the position of a chance for the English t, Bus there was 
the gaurison looks most formidable. A slight near the town and ona levoptace themseh 
figure in the leading boat sands sp anid 8 before the French rein‘) with its garri vee 
storm of shot, and is seen to w*: I ‘we 8Enntreal, should aXsemy 
Some said aiteyars, thai he’waved | by inppias , wed {etd "ve. Welle ad : 
i met overwhelmi ee. an 
back, thinking Je attempt to land too peril Ing superiuuerin his fleet, both of 
ous, But his glont followers think it che men-ofwar and of transports, These be well 
signal for 2 dson they sow amid the (upove Making as though he would 
splash of balls d roar of artillery, and, as fan, “tempt, to force the lines he had 
each boat touch iand, the crews loam yon YUUy attacked in the sutamer, he caused 
and slipping, striting ¢ Out, the mass of his enemy's foices to is 
* 5 bling through the surf, form Temain one 
amid ti re, and rush to the aint earn afternoon on the Beauport shore, and 
‘Thaptuze of the place was anextraordinary ti ‘under cover of night, swept up with the 
feat of arms, and the slightly-built man abe fH above the city, Quickly sealing the 
waved his cocked hat in the leading boat igh bank, he drew up his men without 
rier ; a Bay Preeey Montcalm in the 
the British forces . ning hurricd over the St, CI 
Wolfs next chance was gives hig et 04 Poured is troops through the Pace 
summer of 1959, when Montcalm calmly to the plateau, Impetuously attacking, he 
ae his enemy's movements fiom the simoort The nck and mortally wounded, 
‘g¢8 Near the Falls of 2 the same 
enabled to crush 9 tie hese, 2 happier than ‘his rival, who lived long 
thrown on shore, and compelled it to Seem to feel that the desertion of himself 
tetreat, Icaving many killed and wounded, of his amy by the French Court, must 
pet the oa gained by the invader was not ot the Surender of the town, But ite 
¢ easily shaken off. Alread Loungers) 
the Inland of Oxlens, with the banks cp ioe owt eto and the Mangus de Levis reven 
river below the Falls, and aleo thote opposite the ites peel uselestly, the disaster of 





almost the same view as in 
No. x (given on @ preceding 
page), but taker from the 
Matform and more extensive, 
docking down spon the town 
and the harbour, with the 
King’s Bastion overhanging 
them. 


QUEBEC. 
By His Excstuuncy THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


oO FORTRESS City, bathed by streams 
Majestic as thy memories great, 

Where mountains, floods, and forests mate 
The grandeur of the glorious dreams, 

Born of the hero hearts, who died 

In founding here an Empire’s pride ; 
Prosperity attend thy fate, 

And happiness in thee abide, 
Fair Canada's strong tower and gate! 


May Envy that against thy might 
Dashed hostile hosts to surge and break, 
Bring Commerce, emulous to make 
‘Thy people share her fruitful fight, 
In filling argosies with store 
Of grain and timber, and each ore, 
And all a Continent can shake 
Into thy lap, till more and more 
Thy praise in distant worlds awake. 


For all must drink delight whose fect 
Have paced thy streets, or terrace way ; 
From rampart sod, or bastion grey, 

Have marked thy sea-like river greet 
‘The bright and peopled banks that shine 
In front of the far mountain's line ; 

‘Thy glittering roofs below, the play 
Of currents where the ships entwine 

‘Their spais, or laden pass away. 


As we who joyously once rode 

So often forth to trumpet sound 

Past guarded gates, by ways that wound ~ 
O'er drawbridges, through moats, and showed 

The vast St. Lawrence flowing, belt 

The Orleans Isle, and sea-ward melt; 
‘Then past old walls br cannon crowned, 

Down stair-like streets, to where we felt 
‘The salt winds blown o’er meadow ground. 


‘Where flows the Charles past wharf and dock, 
And Leaming from Laval looks down, 
And quict convents grace the town, 

There swift to mect the battle shock 
Montcalm rushed on; and eddying back, 
Red slaughter marked the bridge's track : 

See now the shores with lumber brown, 

And girt with happy lands that lack 

No loveliness of Summer's crown. 


Mustration No. 3 shows 
some of the old poplar swhich 
adorn the lower ramparts, 
built on the site of those 
which defended the city in 

. 1759. The walls have 
been neglected, but are now 
being restored to their ori- 

M condition by the 
Dominion Government, 


The former head quarters 
of the British Royal Artil. 
tery Officers is just beyond 
the poplars, in a pretty 
garden commanding a lovely 


Part of the lower Raroparts. 


view of the St, Charles valley, After 

the British troops idft, Mhebuildings were 
used as a school, and now asa Srctory for 
small arm cartridges. 
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Quaint hamlet-elleys, border-filled 
‘With purple lilacs, poplars tall, 
Where Sits the yellow bird, and fall 
‘The deep eave shadows. There when tilled 
‘The peasant’s field or garden bed, 
‘He rests content if o’er his head 
From silver spires the Church bells call 
To gorgeous shrines, and prayers that gild 
The simple hopes and lives of all. 


Winter is mocked by garbs of green, 
Worn by the copses flaked with snow,— 
White spikes and balls of bloom, that blow 
In hedgerows deep; and cattle seen 
In meadows spangled thick with gold, 
And globes where lovers’ fates are told 
Around the red-doored houses low ; 
While rising o'er them, fold on fold, 
‘The distant hills in azure glow. 


Oft in the woods we long delayed, 
When hours were minutes all too brief, 
For Nature knew no sound of grief ; 
But overhead the breezes played, 
And in the dank grass at our knee, 
Shone pearls of our green forest aca, 
‘The star-white flowers of triple leaf 
Which love around the brooks to be, 
Within the birch and maple shade. 


At times we passed some fairy mere, 
Embosomed in the leafy screen, 
And streaked with tints of heaven’s sheen, 
‘Where’er the water's surface clear 
Bore not the hues of verdant light 
From myriad boughs on mountain height, 
Or nea: the shadowed banks were seen 
‘The sparkles that in circlets bright 
Told where the fishes’ feast had been. 


And when afar the forests flushed 
In falling swathes of fire, there soared 
Dark clouds where muttering thunder roared, 
And mounting vapours lurid rushed, 
While a metallic lustre flew 
Upon the vivid verdme’s hue, 
Before the blasts and rain forth poured, 
And slow o’er mighty landscapes drew 
The grandest pageant of the Lord: 


‘The threatening march of flashing cloud, 
With tumults of embattled air, , 
Blest conflicts for the good they bear! 
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A century bas God allowed 
None other, since the days He gave 
‘Unequal fortune to the brave. 

Comrades in death ' you live lo share 
An equal honour, for your grave 

ache Dove os bes ¢ 


- 





Dutch and Ramparts: 


Mustration No 4 shows one of the ditches, enth sts ramparts on eather stde. 
dow wall at the end near the smail house closes the ditch, ot a place thee the 
drops steeply down in a +ocky escarpment to the sster. 


‘We watched, when gone day's quivering haze 
‘The loops of plunging foam that beat 
‘The 1ocks at Montmoretcr's feet 

Stab the deep gloom with moomht rays, 

Or from the fortress saw the streams 
Sweep awitly o'er the pillared beams ; 

‘White shone the roofs, and anchored fleet, 

And grassy slopes where nod in dreams 





Interior of tht, Citadel . 


Mlustration No. § 
shows the interior of the 
citadel plateau, looking 
over the St. Charles 
alley, with part of the 
Lourentian range in 
the distance, as sen 
From the Governors 
General's windows, 


The present citade 
weas built in the early 
part of this century. 
The old French forti- 
Hications extended rather 
Sarther than the present 
works, and their lines 
can be most distindly 
traced, Large military 
Stores are Key in y 
citadel. ee 


Ittustration’ No. 6 
(facing page #17) 
is Wolfe's Cove, 
now filled with timber 
stores belonging to the 
lumber merchants. 
Onder the step diffs 
are picturesque small 
villages along the river 
side, inhabited niostly 
by Fumbermen and 
Sshermen, The road 
passing through these 
villages, having on the 
one side the great river, 
and on the other the 


» deepreaved houses, is. one 


Of the prettiest in the 
immediate _ neighbour. 
hood of Qrebeg. 


THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 


Or whtn the dazzling Frost King mailed, 
Would «clasp the wilful waterfall, 
Fast leaping to her snowy hall 
She fled ; and where her rainbows hailed 
Her freedom, painting all her home, 
‘We climbed her spray built patace dome, 
Shot down the radiant glassy wall 
‘Until we reached the snowdrift foam, 
As shoots to waves some meteor ball 


‘Then homeward, hearing song or tale, 
With chime of harness bells we sped 
Above the frozen river bed. 

The City through a misty veil 
Gleamed from her cape, where sunset fire 
Touched Louvre and Cathedral spire, 

Bathed ice and snow a rosy red, 

So beautiful that men’s desire 

For May-time’s rival wonders fled : 


THE GOLD 


‘The glory of 2 gracious land, 

Fit home for many a hardy race ; 
Where liberty has broadest base, 

And labour honours every hand, 
Throughout her triply thousand miles 
‘The sun upon each season smiles, 

And every man has scope and space, 
And kindliness, from strand to strand, 

Alone is bom to right of place ! 


Such were our memories. May they yet 
‘Be shared by others sent tu be 
Signs of the union of thesree 

And kindred peoples God hath set 
O'er famous isles and fertile zones 
Of continents! Or if new thrones 

| And mighty States arise, may He 
Whose potent hand yon nver owns, 
Smooth their great future’s shrouded Sea 


EN SHAFT. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Autuor oF “Rosin Gray,” ‘For Lack or Goun,” ric, 


CHAPTER XV,—A GUARDIAN ANGTL. 


HEN she entered, Thoibum tumed 
quickly 1o the minister. 

“ Does she know?” 

‘The minister looked at her for a moment, 
and then responded : 

“Yes, she knows.” 

Thorburn drew back, and faid his bag on 
the table. ‘There was a twitching about the 
lips which indicated pain, and a nervous 
movement of the hands suggestive of the 
excitement he was using all his strength to 
control. He could not resume the singular 
coolness of manner which he had shown to 
‘My, Moffat, but he maintained the show of a 
er Seaton, 

= not forgotten my promise to wi 
for tas Miss Musgrave, at Thad resolved 
to break it,” he said in a subdued voice ; 
but the tone was firm as that of one con- 
vinced of the rightness of his course. 

‘He placed a chair for her, and there was a 
gentle courtesy in the manner of the act as 
well as in the act itself. There was some- 


thing more in the man’s expression, tender- yct 


ness—that most pathetic tendemess with 

which one utterly hopeless regards the person 

mah or woman—who is vainly strivmg to 

bring back to him the spring of life, Hope. 

He knew that she could not do it for him with 
‘XXI—17 


all her gencrous efforts and all her goodness. 
Bat he was mateful: he loved her for the en- 
deavour, and wished that he could belp her. 
‘That, however, was impossible ; what he had 
to do was clearly fixed in his mind, and she 
must not know anything of it if he could 
prevent her. 

Thorburn, who was the object of all their 
care, was, outwardly, the least moved of the 
three. Ellie and the minister were much 
.egitated, and the former showed it in the 
paleness of her face and the evident effort 
she was making to speak very quietly. 

“ T have come to you as soon as I could, 
Mr, Thorburn—se says that you wish that we 
should call you so stil. Of course I am very 
much surpiised, but Iam somehow pleased, 
for you know you and I have become great 
friends. Why did you not tell me what it was 
all about when we met this afternoon?" 

‘These words she added playfully, seeing 
the utter amazement which was expressed 
upon his countenance. Then theic wus 2 
strong light on his face as he said: 

“Pecause I was afraid. You cannot know 
what harm cowardice can do. ‘The 

minister will tell you—it's his business.” 

4T have g sermon on that special subject, 
and it seems to me that the application of it 
meets the present case most admirably. It 
is to this cffect—" 
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The jmuader drew a chair towards dim, 
self as if he were speaking ftom 
the ans ‘and proceeded with ax much 
deliberation as if he were really in one. 

“Now, my friends, what I have got to tell 

you is this: A man or a woman may be 
Fightened by a dog, or a cow, or a horse, or 
4 steam-engine; and fear is an element of 
good. I believe all the victories in the 
world have been gained by fear. You think 
that strange; it is not so. The brave man 
is always afraid—afraid of doing wrong, His 
fear is only that in doing his duty he maydo 
‘it wrongly, and so he seeks out and finds the 
right course. The real coward is the man 
who docs not fear himself; but as soon as 
he begins to fear himself, the remedy is at 
hand—avoid the things which cause the fear, 
The hopeless coward is the one who, seeing 
and knowing his danger, will not avoid it, 
+. « That's you, Thorburn.” 

‘The minister closed his little harangue with 
a look in which there was a mingling of 
something like stern ecamestnesy with his 
customuy good-humour. 

‘Thorburn only bowed his head, avoiding 
es Core tn ‘ Sei 

“ But what ¢ danger?” she inquired, 
“and why will he not avoid it?” 

7 “You must answer that for yourself, Thor- 
ura." 

‘The latter was evidently becoming excited, 
but he still managed to control himself, and 
replied calmly enough : 

«There is a difference of opinion between 
Mr. Moffat and mysclf on this subject. What 
he calls my danger I regard as the only proof 
it is now in my power to give, that my wish 
is to help John Armour, not to harm him.” 

“And I say that the proof of your good 
intentions which you meditate giving will 
hurt him and your mother more than any- 
thing you have ye done. When the lover 
wiote—‘For bonnic Annie Laurie I would 
lay me doon gnd dee,’ he proved that he di¢ 
not know what true love was: ¢iaf makes a 
‘tman five for the woman of his choice—and a 
hard task he often finds it.” 

“ But Mr. Thorbum does not mean to do 
anything so wicked,” exclaimed Ellie. 

“ T hope not, and donot belicve he means 
it, but self-murder was what he was meditat- 
ing, and I fear it is in his thoughts still, 
although he knows that such a crime would 
leave a legacy of cruel misery to those he 
really wishes to serve.” 

* They would not have known,” muttered 
the man in a, low, troubled voice. 

“That is what every criminal says to him- 
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self: ‘others have been found out, but they 
will not find me out! Ican do this thing i 
80 much more cleverly than the other folk 1* 
It bas been the selFexcuse for wrong-doing 
since the world began. 

“You are hard apo pon me, Mr. Mc 
rightly so from your point of view.” 

“Well, then, will you promise me that 
you will give up the idea for all our sakes? 

ber, Iam talking from your point of 
view— that you wish to be helpful.” 
can be no difficulty in promising 
all that you require.” 

“That's right. I knew you were a rea- 
sonable being,” was the minister's gratificd 
exclamation. “TI want you to promise some- 
thing more, that you will stay amongst us 
helping your son an the mill ; for he values 
your help greatly.” 

“T can’t do that—I can't do that!” 

He looked nervously out at the window 
as if he expected to sce some one; and he 
did sec his son and Dr. Johnstone approach- 
ing. Ile took up his bag again and made a 
movement towards the door ; Lilie playfully 
stepped between him and it. 

“You are not going away, Mr. Thorbuin 
I ieee quite made up my mind on that 
bul 
He drew back and somewhat sulleniy took 
1 seat. 

“I cannot promise,” he repeated. “There 
is one man who makes this neighbourhoonl 
nbearable to me, now that it is kuown who 
Toso.” 

“« And who may that dreadfal creature be?” 

‘He hesitated; then answered with much 
reluctance: 

“The Fiscal.” 

“ My father!" 

“Yes, your father; and his eyes bright- 
ened with fierceness as he observed her 
amazement. ‘He is my enemy,—one I 
fear, and I know that he would not spare ine 
if ‘ever I fell into his power, but a greater 
reason than that is, I cannot now bear to 
look upon him: he reminds me of the past 
too bitterly.” 

“You don't know my father, Mr. Thor. 
burn,” said the girl quietly, “and when he 
hears about all that has happened, I am. 
‘sure that be, i, would wish you to ay 

“I know him well,” was the excited re- 
fogs me do not let us speak about him— 


Moffat, and 





jive me for having done so. I did not 
to do it, but now that you know our 
ir wards each other you will own 


feelings tor 
that is better we should not be brought 


w 
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“T still ask you to stay with your son 
and your mother. It ia their wish, and they 
Dade me tell you, thinking my voice might 
have influence over you.” £ 

“Yes, yes, it would in anything else. Ask 
your father what he would say and he will 
tell you the same.” 

©T can answer for him. Whatever may 
have happened between you long ago, he has 
forgotten it.” 

“ AndI can say a word, too,” the minister 
joined in; “our Fiscal is a man of kind 

cart and good antes, and not likely to keep 
up an old grudge, although he does keep up 
an old love. Not one of the friends of his 
youth but remains his friend still, ,You are 
the only exception to that rule, ‘Thorbura, 
and it seems to me that it is you who keep 
up the grudge.” 

“Qld love—old friend—you don’t know, 
Mr. Moffat, how near you hit the reason 
for the dishke we cannot overcome,” cjacu- 
lated Thorburn, “No, no, tell him nothing 
of my existence or you will ruin John Armour’s 
hap vines.” 

le became suddenly calm on the entrance 
of Armour with Dr. Johnstone. ‘The latter 
was a portly gentleman with a broken nose: 
he always announced himself as Dr. Sam 
Jobnstone, and insisted that the Dr. Sam 
Johnson's name ought to be written with a 
dee and an “o.” 

“Well, sir,” he 4 adidiessing Thom- 
‘burn, “how is this. >. 7 the com: 
mands of your physician «ta —. wishes of 
your friends? Do you want to be on my 
daily list again? What is the use of being 
such a thrawa Deevil?—begging your pardon, 
‘Muss Musgrave, for such language.” 

“I had business to attend to, Doctor,” 
was the answer, 

“ Well, sir, your pulse is bad, you are look- 
ing bad, and your business just now is to 
come away up to Mr, Armour’s house where 
a room is ready for you, and if you want to 


aay 


“He bas promised not to harm himself,” 
explained the minister, 

“That may be, sir, but I would not give 
oouch for the promises of a man in his con- 
dition, At any rate it will be well to keep a 
strict watch upon him for two or three days.” 

CHAPTER XVI.— CLISHMACLAYERS.” 

“Tr’s just the maist extrordinar thing that 
was evet heard tell o' in my day—an’ that's 
agey lang ane,” said Tawtie Pate, posing him- 
self for a good “crack” with the sinith who 
was busy at his anvil. 

“TY got some word o’t yestreen, but I canne 
mak’ it out, ava,” was Gow’s answer, his face 
brightening—like his fire when he blew the 
Lellows—at the prospect of news. 

“ An’ what did you hear?” queried Pate, 
with the air of 4 man who, having exclusive 
information, wishes to know how much his 
gossip has icamed in order to triumph after- 
wards in the display of his superior know- 


“'Od man, I can hardly tell what it was, 
it was a’ that avelt an’ fearsome that I was 
clean dumbfoundert and couldna tak’ in a 
word o't.” 

“ What did you hear?” persisted Pate, 

Gow was as cannie as his neighbour, and 
was not going to commit himself, So again 
he answered evasively : 

“Ym thinking you ken mair about it nor 
me, for the soutar tauld me you were speak- 
ing w? John Armour this momin’, Ony way 
there was cnough in’t to gar me think that 
gin the half be true, this is a bad day for 
hin.” 

“Aq? that's nae lee—it's a bad day for 
John Armour an’ for mair nor him. I dinna 
think the puir auld Grannie can get ower’t.” 

“Then what was it, in the name o’ guid- 
ness? Folk say there's murder in’t.” 

Ay, rejoined Pate, solemnly, and dwelling 
Jong on the monosyllablo, “there's murder 
int, and Jock Thorburn is no Thorburn 


save trouble and to live, you will not go out ava.’ 


agaiu before I say it is safe,” 

Thorburn looked as if he would decline 
to obey, but Ellie held out her hand. 

And he went quietly away speaking no 


forther word, 

en ee, bad sane, sith kis fae 

escort Dr. Johnstone said decisively : 
“There is not the slightest doubt of it, 
sir, from what I see now and have seen 
before, he is cracked. That is to say, he is 
in a high si cerebral excitement, I 

333 to make the 
Which you fear be hay in bis mind.’ rte 


“Wha is he then?” 

“You didna’ hear that! Weel, 
mour's father, an’ he murdered a man 
back, an’ I'm gaun to the Fiscal’s house e: 
wi'a letter. I suppose it's to bid him come 
down an’ see about it.” 

“Think o’ that !—an’ him sie a blithe crony 
ower e tumbler when he cam’ out wi’ his 
stories about America an’ the queer things 
he had dune there. I whiles wonder'l how 
muckle was true, but I'll believe onything n00, 
I would never bae thought he could burt-2 
fice he was ay thet kind amang the baims. 





‘But tell us a’ about the affair, for onyhody 
could see that you ken the rights o't” 

Pate's vanity thus appealed to, he began, 

with becoming caution and modesty, how- 
ever: 
“Weel you see I'm no just sure that 1 hae 
the rights o't a'thegither, for Armour ditna’ 
say mouckle. He speirt if I would tak’ a 
Jeter to Torthorl, an’ I said I would. I was 
wae for him, puir sowl, for I could sce by his 
looks that, it was a matter o' life and death 
for him,” 

“ Ay, how's that?” 

“Weel, frac what I can mak out this is the 
way o't. Idis father murder’t somebody, as I 
tauld you, an’ was awain hidin’ for years, an’ 
now he's come hame when the thing was for- 
gotten amaist, an’ he might hae bided lang 
enongh without onybody kennin'’, but he's 
gane clean crack and wandered about telling 
everybody.” 

“Conscience is an awfa' thing,” said Gow, 
blowing his bellows and Jooking wise. “What 
wil happen, now do you think? Will dey 

im 2” 





e's nae doubt about it, for he owns 
till't bimsel', and ptenty folk will be howket 
up to make the thing clear.” 

“They were sayin’ that there was some 
awfu’ dacings at the cottage yestrecn.” 

Gow was unconscious of his own caution 
when he gave the indefinite “ they” or “folk” 
as his authority. 

“Aye, an’ at the house tac,” continued 
Pate, proud as it might seem of the horrors 
he had to recount, =“ When Thorburn had 
tavld upon humsel', he was wanting to 
cut his throat wi’ ao gully knife, but the 
miuister just grippit him in time, and then 
the Fiscal’s dochter came in. She has becn 
rael guid to him, you ken, an’ she got him 
coaxed awa to the house. Armour had got 
the doctor by this time, and they sent to the 
(Cnchton for a keeper, so they barred him 
into a room, an’ the keeper and Lawson 
keepit watch on him the whole night 
through.” 

“An’ what did he do?” 

‘Ow, he just gaed on yellin’ an’ swearing’ 

“ge, an’ Miss Musgrave hersel’ even 

Widna’ quiet him.” 

“Was she there a’ the time?” 

She was there A, late, ae’ that was 
anither grand collieshangie, for her mither 
thought she was lost and sent the carriage 
fleein’ doon for her, and she was whippit 
awa frae Armour's house, The coachman 


Bryce up and teuld bim without ony com- and 


pliments that her mither said she was never 
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tocome there again, ‘The lass was greetin' 
Hibs os her bent soak at oot re 
keeps a sough, you ken, an’ he just 
ordered Bryce to haud his tongue and said 
to the Jass that she wasna to grect. Syne 


the carriage gaed off at a 2 

“That's hard on te ee se his lass 
for nae faut of his ain. But the Fiscal’s lady 
was aye high-handed, and I dinpa believe 
would have let him’ marry her ony way. 
Maybe she’s glad o' a guid excuse for sendin’ 
him about his business, What's to,happen 
next?” 

“Guid kens what'll happen next. Thor- 
burn’s to be sent to the asylum the-day as 
s00n 28 they can get the order for lettin’ hins 
ine" 


Gow gave strong, meditative blows to the 
iron he was holding on the anvil, ‘Then: 

“It’s my opinion they should have let the 
billie hae his ain way an’ use his gully as he 
liked. I canna see what use there was in 
stopping him.” 

Cine 's a question no’ sae easy settled as 
you might think, Gow.” 

“Tvs a’ ane to me. I hae settled it, an’ 
T'd like to ken what you hac to say to the 
contrar,”” 

Then as the discussion began Deacon 
Simpson joincd them, and the wonderful 
story, with its wonderful caaggerations and. 
grains of truth about Thorbum, Armour, and 
Ellie, was resumed with new lights and addi- 
tions. So it went about, gathering embellish- 
ments according to the humour of each 
speaker, as it flew from mouth to mouth, It 
was quite settled that Thorbum was to be 
hang, that Armour was disgraced for ever, 
and could not dare even to look at the Fiscal’s 
daughter again. He was pitied, but in the 
pity there was always some unexpressed 
feeling of shame cast upon him for being what 
he could not help, the son of his father, 


CHAPTER XVIL—THE TRUTH OF 11, 


Tawrie Pare's version of what had hap- 
pened was exaggerated enough, but still 
more garbled versions obtained currency 
because the truth was a3 yct known to few, 
and they were too much pained by the actual 
state of affairs to speak of it. This wos what 
bad occurred. 


Ellie led Thorburn to the room which had 
been prepared for him on the upper floor of 
the house where Grennie was waiting to 
receive him, As he went in he observed 
that the key was on the outside of the doar, 
that there was no fastening on the inside. 
He yalked quietly to the windew, and caw 
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that it was a considerable height from the 
ground. He looked round, and noted that 
‘various preparations for his comfort had been 
hastily made. were trifling in them- 
> selves, but suggested to his mind that he was 
expected to remain there some time. 

‘Then he turned to Ellie and said with a 
queer smile—tender, yet half-pitying, half 
mocking her : 

“Delilah . . . IL never thought I could be 
betrayed a second time by 2 woman.” 

Ellieonly smiled at this charge, for she 
regarded it as nothing more than a satincal 
jest on his part. 

“Yes, I am a wicked creature, and I have 
coaxed you to come to your son's house, 
where you can be better cared for than in 
your own cottage, You know that you are 
not well,” 

“This is a prison,” he said, still with that 
queer smile, “and I understand what it 
means. You are my good friends, and like 
good friends yon think that because my ways 
are aes eccentric I or insane, and wish 
to me agninst myself, Well, it is ve 
kind of you, and I hope I can be grateful 
But being insanc and of no usc to any one, 
why not let me go my way? I am not likely 
to harm anybody.” 

“Spcak to him, Grannic, tell him why we 
are all so anxious,” 

“I's nae use, lassie, it's nae use. I ken 
hum, and he'll hac bis ain way nae matter 
what we say.” 

“Tt is not a bad way, mother,” he said, 
piteously, and her heart leaped at the sound 
Of the name shc had not ficard for so many 





years. 
“Ty's bad for yoursel’, Jock, and bad for 
"ys," she answered, her voice trembling a 


of “I wish I could do something to please 
you—I was insane to come back here to 
‘cause you all xo much distress.” 

“You wish to please us!” exclaimed 
Ellie: “I thought you would like to do that. 
Come then and sit down and talk to us 
quietly, Here is a cosy chair, and Grannie 
gad Twill keep you company until you feel 
sleepy.’ 

She gleefully wheeled an easy-chair forward 
close to the mozue:, and he sat down, She 
took a place herself in front of them. 

“Sleepy,” he muttered, “I don't think I 
shall ever feel 20 again, and it is horrible in 
the night when everybody is at rest to feel as 
if one were the last man in the world, and to 
be haunted by the ghosts of those who are 
gone, Worse, in that hideous silence in which 


a9 


the creaking of & chair is like the cry of 
somebody in pain, the whistle of the wind 
@ scream—worse then to be haunted by the 
ghosts of one’s own thoughts and deeds, 
» . +. Bat this isnot the wayto please you,” 
he interrupted himself suddenly, observing 
the frightened expression which was dawning 
on Ellie's face. “Will you tell me why you 
are so kind to a creature like mc?” 

Both Ellie and Grannie were relieved by 
this abrupt change, and the former answered ; 

“Ts kindness so rare to people who are in 
trouble that there should be anything won- 
derful in what I have done?” 

“Te has been so in my case.” 

There was a long-drawn breath like a sup- 
pressed sob from Graonie. He turned to 
her with nervous haste, saying excitedly : 

“1am not forgetting you; don't think 
that, But——” 

Armour came in, and Thorburn instantly 
ceased speaking, but he listened eagerly to 
all that passed. 

“The carriage has come for you,” said 
Annour, and there was a note of sadness in 
his voice ; “and you are wanted home im- 
mediately. I suppose your mother is an- 
noyed at your being here so long,” 

Ellie rose quickly, and flushed as she 
remembered the conversation she had had 
with her mother. 

“1 am very late,” she said uneasily. 

They went out together, and ‘Thorburn, 
placing his hands on his head, whispered to 
Granmie in a frightened tone: 

« «They have taken her away from him, and 
itis because of me.” 

“Te may be,” she said calmly, “but you'll 
no make things ony the better for him by 
giein’ folk mair to say about you.” 

Thorbum did not speak again, He was 
docile to Grannic and Armour as a well- 
trained dog to its master. There was an 
undercurrent of eacitement in hig manner at 
moments, but he seemed to have no wish to 
do anything except obey them, He was 
resigned apparently to submit himself en- 
tirely to their guidance, although he colli, 
not approve of it. 4 

He went to bed, and Grannie, who 
‘cupied the next room, was to keep watch 
night. This she insisted upon in spite of all 
remonstrances, asserting that she could detect 
the slightest movement on the floor much 
more quickly than any one else, and could 
give the alarm if he attempted to get away. 
Besides, she had no hope of obtaining sleep 
for herself that night at any rate. Let 
the others rest and yield to her the natural 
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place of a mother by the bed of a sick 


son. 

Amnonr yielded, but he, too, kept watch in 
the room below, and Lawson was at hand 
ready to give assistance should force be re- 
quired to restrain Thorburn from attempting 
to make his way out of the house against 
their will 

But there appeared no symptom of any 
such design. He lay perfectly still, but 
Grannic knew that he was not sleeping. 

‘The wind was soughing gently round the 
house, and a branch of the climbing rose- 
tree which overhung the window tapped 
softly at intervals upon a pane. The yellow 
blind was whitened by the light of a full 

st moon, and the deep silence of the 
ight, (lear to students and to weary 
had come. 

Thorburn had professed! to dread this 
hour ; but he still lay quiet, now watching 
his mother’s face by the dim light made in 
ue bas by the moon shining throngh the 

ind. 

How calm that face was! No reproach 
upon it, only sadness, and thus most 1¢- 






proachful, But it could only be her hard 
Bhlegmatie way that iced this calmness, 
ihe must be cursin, her heart, 


At last, deceived by his long silence and 
fancying he slept, Grannie crept down on 
her e by the bedside. 


In the room below, Armour was seated at 
hia desk. Letters and papers lay on cach 
side of him in orderly heaps, and there Was 
letter paper before him as if he had intended 
to occupy the hours of his vigil in corre- 
spondence or writing of some kind. But 
his elbows rested on the desk, his face on his 
two hands, and his eyes were closed. 

Asicep? No: even if he had not hada 
duty to perform in keeping wakeful through- 
out the night in order to guard against any 
attempt to escape on the part of his unfortu- 
nate ibe, be would have found it difficult 
to sleep, 

He was seeing beautiful visions of Ellie 
sitting in that arm-chair, or standing up 
bravely by his side with the red glory of the 
sunset full upon her, and for him a greater 
glory in her face as she told him her place 
‘was there in sorrow, even in shame! 

‘He—he, John Armour, papermaker, Thor- 
nichowe, had heard these words uttered by 
the woman he loved—the woman he now 
knew loved him! And she would keep her 
word whatever might betide: he would stake 
hislife on that. Staking his life upon it wes no | 
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metaphor ; his life was staked upon it whether 
he would or no, for he felt that if she should 
falter or draw back there would be nothing 
to live for. Without her now, he knew that 
he would be like a ship without rudder or 
sail, drifting at the will of wind and wave, 
to break upon the first rock that came in 
the way. 

So he could be calm concerning this stonn 
about Thorbum, Hecould almost be grateful 
to him for providing by the accident to him the 
opportunities of frequent mectings with Ellic. 
And in those meetings they had been drawn 
more and more closely together, until now 
they had joined hands to make the best of 
the world together. 

‘Yes, he could be and ought to be grateful 
to him for all that, and do his utmost to 
saye him from himself. Whatever shame 
might come through him could be bome 
now; for the something noble to do for 
which he had cried despairingly had been 
found—to endure, to overcome for her sake ! 
There was brave work, and he would do it, 

We knew the silly scandal which would 
flit about : he knew the exaggerations which 
many tongues would publish: but he would 
stand his ground calmly, and face it all— 
endure and overcome for her sake! 

‘What a man the minister was! But for his 
advice he would not have spoken that day ; 
he would have waited for Musgrave’s return, 
and he would have been sitting there groan- 
ingin dread of what might be the result of this 
revclation, instead of seeing beautiful visions 
of Ellie, his princess. 

Why this was only following ont the legend: 
the magic lantera, love, had been found, 
and its power for good was unbounded. 

“Go,” the minister had said, “tell the lass 
of love and your sorrow. I am a love, 

constantly in love. I hope to be in tha* 
condition to the end of my days, for my 
vaith is that women—camsteerie creatures 
though they be—are as often won by mis- 
fortune as by fortune, Go, my man, and 
God speed you If Rhee Prosper, the joy of 
it will steady you in the present hour; and if 
your fate is ‘No,’ then the knowledge of it 
will enable you to give your thoughts the 
more resolutely to the affairs in hand.” 

And so John Armour went and prospered. 

He took 2 pen and began to write: 

“I want to speak to you, Ellie, and to tell 
you with what happiness you have filled me 
even at this time, I feel almost ashamed of 
being to happy when Grannie ia so sad. But 
it makes me the stronger to comfort her, 

“ Everything in this room is changed. A 


be 


little while ago it was so dark, and now it 
seems ablaze with light, although there is 
only my lamp burning. Everything I touch 
seems sensitive and to give response; the 
pen and the paper ar most responsive of all, 
for they communicate directly with you. 

“¥ do not know what it is I want to write, 

except to tell you how glad you have made 
me; bow impatient I am for the retum of 
your father, and yet how I fear it. I am 
waiting for the verdict of life or death, and 
so, like 2 wise man, I write a love letter. 
Dat it is only my craving to talk to you, 
to feel myself near you, that makes me 
write, 
“Your father, having made up his mind 
that he would let you follow your own wishes 
in this matter, is not 2 man to change his 
mind readily: There is the more hope for us 
that he will not, seeing that when he gave 
his consent he knew ali the circumstances, 
although I didnot, ‘That was the meaning of 
his stiange hesitation in answering me, and of 
some of his questions which puzzled me much 
at the time, But he cannot help being in- 
fluenced by this exposure ; and your mother’s 
words must have all the more weight with 
him in consequence of it, if she really means 
to stand between us.” 

‘There he stopped : the pen hang over the 
pet for afew moments; then be qui 

itdown, The mother and bis own 
tion were against him; and they weighed 
heavily in the balance, 

He rose and drew aside the curtains. 
The moonlight was fading and the first flush 
of dawn lit up his earnest face. 

Daybreak! How fast the night had gone 
and peacefully] He had not thought the 
moming was so near. Was the new light 
for him? Should be accept the symbol and 
rejoice, or draw the curtains and return to 
the night ? 

He opened the window and heard the 
awakening notes of the birds, graduating 
rapidly into & joyous chorus. 

He left the window open and the curtains 
drawn and returned to the desk, 

“You said when you were going awa} 
Tast night, ‘Nothing shall separate ys.’ 
take these words as my talisman. Iam con- 
tent to live for you and hope,—the minister 
says it is nobler to live for those we love 
than to die for them, 

* Having written all this I do not think I 
will send it; maybe you will get it from 
own hand. But I must send a line to 
for information as to the retum of your 
father ; I want to see him the moment he 
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comes back, so that I may be the first to tell 
him of what has happened,” 

Jt was this line which was intrusted to 
Tawtie Pate, and that tardy messenger at 
length brought back the answer. 


“My father is away about that great bor- 
glary at Kitkhope House, He may be home 
late to-night, but perhaps not until to-morrow, 
I will let you know as soon ashe comes. I 
feax you will not see mc to-day, 

“Du” 


‘That was her first letter to him! It was 
practical and brief cnough. But then it was 
from her, and he read it often, finding each 
timg new signs of affection underlying the 
simple words. 

Throughout the day Thorburn was still 
docile and quict. He showed no desite to 
Jeave his room, and appeared to be peifectly 
content with all that was being done for him. 
He professed to feel much bettcr and occus 
pied himself in readii Dr. Johnstone 
called and was received with a calmness 
which did not deceive him, knowing the case, 
but it pucded him, 

“T don't think it is necessary to do any- 
thing more than keep your eye on him,” he 
said to noes, Hae there seems to me 

sign that he is coming to ieasou, 
well see what Gilchrist says.” 

Dr. Gilchrist also bad an interview with 
the patient, and declared that he could find 
nothing the matter with him farther than that 
lhe was suffering from the effects of nctvous 
prostration due to long-continued excite- 
ment. 


‘Armour and Grannie were relieve] by this 
good news, and she was persuaded to take a 
rest. 


Daring her absence Howison was to re- 
main in charge of Thorburn. He continued 
to read, apparently taking no note of all these 
things. It was about dusk when he said : 

“I want you to down, Howison, and 
tell the master I would like to see him, {f 
he is over at the work, send Lawson or some- 
body for him,” 

direction was given so naturally that 
the woman, accustomed to obey him, did as 
he told her. 

‘When she retumed to the room, Thor- 
‘burn was gone. 

CHAPTER XVIIL—A DAY OF RECKONING. 

‘He made no attempt to hide himself, and 
sohe got away. Hesimply followed Howison 
down-stairs—ecarcely even trying to step 
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lightly—took a felt hat from the stand in the 
hall, and walked calmly out at the front door, 

‘The servants end Lawson heard the door 
close ; but there was nothing in that circum- 
stance to attract special attention, Then 
Howison, finding that the master was not in 
hia room, went to Lawson, who was in the 
kitchen at his early supper, to tell him he was 
to go over to the mill with Thorbum's mes- 

. The message threw them completely 
their guard. 

“ Ay, an’ hoo is he noo?” inquired Law- to 
sop, continuing his meal, 

“ Fist a8 quate 28 a lamb, an’ readin’ at his 
‘book as though it was the Bible.” 

“He'd be a’ richt in a day ot twa if they'd 
Jet him be,” rejoined Lawson, with his mouth 
fall, “I hae seen him a hantle waur nor he 
is enoo, an’ jist because there was naebody 
to meddle wi’ him he cam’ round himsel’; 
but noo that a? body's concemed for him 
he'll no come round to please them. He's a 
thraun crature.” 

“YT mau say he hasna been thraun wi’ 
me," said Howison, in defence of her charge ; 
and then, putting in a word for her own 
merits, “but, nae doubt, me in’ hoo to 
daet wi'm had something ado wi't. 

Soa little time was lost sean betas 
bgt went to ie mill ahah he _ 

1 message, and reported the patient 
eas cad ane Consequently Armour, hay 

etmne pressing matters claiming his attention 

the mil closed for the night, did not 

to obey the summons. Thus more 

time was lost, until the arrival of Howison 

with the startling intelligence of Thorbusn’s 
disappearance. 

Then scarch was made throughout the 
house; next at the cottage and at the Inn. 
These were the only places he was likely to 
go to, and when he was not found at either 
the probable direction of his flight came to 
‘De considered. 

‘The man was proceeding along the coach 
road in the direction of Lockerby. At first 
he had proceeded at an casy pace, as if only 
taking an evening “daunder” for his amuse- 
ment, then more rapidly as be got farther 
away from the village, and the gloaming 
deepened into a brief struggle of darkness 
‘with the rising moon. At last he quickened 
his steps almost to 2 run, 

‘Bat that soon exhausted him, and he halted 
by @ gap in the hedge, through which he 
czawled into a grass park and lay down, 
panting and trembling. He crouched close 
under the shadow the hedge, listening 
eagerly for any cound of pursuit. 
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‘The rattle of a foes Be and the loud 
voices of its occupants as they drove home 
from some distant market reached his ears, 
becoming louder, louder as the vehicle ap- 

and passed; then fainter, fainter 
as the distance lengthened between it and 
the lurking fugitive. 

‘These people were happy. No doubt they 
had been roystering in the inn at the market- 
passe or in the bright, warm parlour of some 

pat now they were speeding home 
sound sleep and a comfortable awakening 
to the daily round of pleasant labour, 

Why could not he be asoncof them? ... 
Too late, too late, Jock Thorburn, and there 
is no use thinking about it, The footing 
missed on the threshold has been too long 
unrecovered for there to be any chance of 
regaining it now. Bah, what gdod bothering 
about what was beyond help and hope? No 
use crying over spilt milk, What's done is 
done, etcetera, etcetera. 

Yet many a man had done worse than he ; 
few had suffered so much, Why was it then ? 
‘What was the difference which enabled these 
men who had just pased to be jovial and 
enjoying life, whilst he, lurking there under a 

hedge, was so miserable? Fate had been in 
fore their favour and a; hine thay was all. 

The strong, sturdy step wf ploughman, 
whistling blithcly as he pa s¢p,along, having 
stolen an hour from the nighywo go a wooing 
some bonnie lass stealthily at the back door 
ofa eighbouring farm, Tramp, tramp, 
tramp! Why, there was laughter in the 
fellow’s footstep, and Strephon's poctic Pipe 
to bis Phyllis was never sweeter than this 
poor swain’s whistle to his dearie. 

He turned away from these things ; he had 
‘no part in them, 

With a kind of melancholy glee he reflected 
upon the cunning way in which he had 
escaped mm spite of all their precautions. It 

+ as evident that the pursuit was being made 
in the wrong direction, ‘They would he 
searching the river, no doubt. Aha, he knew 
better than go in that direction; he had 
turned his back upon it as soon as the road 

. For that night he could count 

tafe ; but in the motning they would 
eager in all directions, and every con- 
would be ready to stop him. Of 
course, no one could stop him long without 
@ warrant; he was aware of that; but he 
could be delayed until perhaps Armour over- 
took him, end he could not bear to look on 
his face again. 
‘The fool, why could he not see that all he 
was doing wes for his sake, and to make the 
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way clear for him to Ellie’s hand? Her 
er might consent if he knew that Thor- 
bur was dead; but not whilst he was there 
living amongst them. 

This was his plan: he would find some 
barn or haystack to shelter him for the night ; 
in the morning he would walk on to 
and take the first train he could get, no 
matter where it was going to, and proceed as 
fay as the money he had would allow. When 
he came to the end of that journey he would 
not require anymore money. No one would 
guess who he was, there would be silence 
over his fate, and John and Grannie could 


be happy. 

Meanwhile he must get on a little farther 
from Thornichowe. He was weak and tired, 
and could not go much farther, but every 
step between him and the place was a gain, 

‘He rose slowly and passed through the 
gap on to the road. It was clear alntost as 
daylight, and the outlines of the long black 
wall of hedge, of the trec-tops and the distant 
hills, were sharply defined. The branches 
of the trees formied in shadow fairy lace-work 
‘on the ground, and solitary bushes presented 
curious shapes to the eye in the intense white 
and black around him. 

‘The stillness was profound: he did not 
like it; and the light was too much for him 
—his own shadow was so big that it might 
be scen from a long distance and recog- 
nised, 

He hurried forward, and he did not realise 
until then how very weak he was, The im- 
mediate excitement of the escape and of the 
certain chase had supplied him for the time 
with artificial strength. But whilst he rested. 
behind the hedge ail that had passed away, 
and when he tried to resume the quick pace at 
which he hail performed the latter part of the 
journey to the spot at which he had halted, 
he tottered and was compelled to adopt a 
more deliberate step. 

By-and-by he reached the steading of 
Campbell’s farm, which was close on the 
roadside, and again he sat down to rest on 
the watcr trough, sitting on which the minister 
had found him, How long ago was that? 
he wondered in a wearied way. Ages it 
seemed. ead 

The steading consisted of an irregular 
group of buildings, bam, byre, and stable 
forming three sides of a square, the fourth 
side being made up by a wall and a large 
gate giving to the cattle court, 

Against the wall of the stable and open to 
the road was the cart-shed. Although specially 
designated the cart-shed, it way also the ware- 
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house of any sgricultaral implements that 
might be brought in from the field, At 
bed pep aes Sane it sheltered two 

and a w carelessly tilted against 
the wall with the teeth outward. . 

From his seat Thorburn had a clear view 
of the interior of the shed, and he perceived 
that in one of the carts there was a pile of 
straw. That he thought would be a satis- 
factory resting-place for the night. 

He heard the sound of a horse approach- 
ing at an easy trot. Sitting there on the 

he would be in full view of any one 
coming from either direction ; so he decided 
to get into the cart, and after the horseman 
passed he could continue his journey if dis- 
posed, But on rising he found his weakuess 
had so increased that he had difficulty in 
making his way into the hiding-place before 
the horseman came up. 

He did not think he had been seen, but 
he knew that the horse had stopped, and he 
burrowed into the straw. Presently he 
heard a man’s foot on the ground, and an 
authoritative voice said ; 

“Come out.” 

Tt was the Fiscal, who had been riding 
home from Kirkhope House when he saw the 
man crawling into the cart, It was known 
that the burglars about whom he had been 
inquiring werc still lurking somewhere in the 
an drvogrneaad being unable to get aw: 
with the heavy booty of silver-plate whic 
they had secured. Seeing a man at this time 
of night skulking in the outhouse of a farm’ 
steading, and evidently desirous of conceal+ 
‘ment, it at once occurred to the Fiscal that 
he might have fallen upon one of the thieves. 

‘He was a strong man, cookheaded and 
Paved ae on pee cocasiont he had 

the part of special constable in arrest- 
ing malefactors with whom accident had 
brought him in contact. ‘The case into 
which he had just been inquiring was a 
particularly bad one, and likely to result in a 
charge of murder, as one of the servants had 
been so beaten that he lay in a very pre- 
carious condition, 

‘Under these circumstances the Fiscal did 
not for a moment hesitate to put his dignity 
in his pocket and endeavour to find out what 
this skulker might be. He therefore dis- 
mounted, fastened the reins of his horse tu a 

ing placed in the atable-wall for that purpose, 
gripping his riding whip firmly with ity 
loaded handle ready for use if necessary, he 
advanced to the shed and commanded the 

aj culprit to come out. 
did not instantly recognise the 
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voice, but, afraid of being recognised by any 
one and ‘taken back to Thornichowe, he 
hesitated to obey the summons. 

“ Come out,” repeated the Fiscal stemly, 
“or I'll drag you out and it'll be the ‘worse 
for you.” 

“11 come out,” said Thorburn feebly ; 
and putting the straw aside, he raised him. 
self, but shrunk back with a half-suppressed 


groan, 

‘The Fiscal was standing in such 2 
that the moon was shining fall upon his 
strong, hard-featured face. Even in his 
pleasantest humour there was something cold 
and stern in his face, but at that moment, 
whitc in the moonlight and distorted by 
some sudden impulse of passion, it was 
terrible. The same impulse bad caused a 
quick movement of the right arm as if he 
were about to strike. In that position he 
stood for several moments. 

Te had recognised ‘Thorbum. 

Calmness, peace, and beauty all around 
them ; a sense of rest in the atmosphere ; 
and the silence only broken by the occa- 
sional thud of a horse’s hoof in the stable 
close by, and the gratings of its halter as its 
head moved. 

"fhe two men scarcely breathed during 
those few momicnts in which their souls were 
living i in the past. At last the Fiscal’s arm 
slowly went down to his side; he aH 
his head a jerk and his whole 
shake as a huge mastiff does on coming 
out of water, and his face resumed some- 
thing of its ordinary expression — but 
harder and colder than usual—whilst he 
endeavoured to speak in his dry-humonred, 
jocular way: 

“t's you—Thorbum, On the tramp 
again, ch? Well, you always were a roving 
Dlade; but where away now? I thought 
you were in comfortable quarters enough, 
and you're not so young as you once were, 
yon Recon _oeliber amy 8 Sor toe watter ol 

at. 
gather moses you you're the one that likes to 
roll, ae don’t seem to have made much 
of it. 1?” 

Whilst uttering this satirical banter the 
Fiscal’s voice was not so clear as usual, 
it was even occasionally husky, and the 
words came out as if dit ‘from an air- 

n rather than from a man’s throat. He 

twisted the lash of his whip round his 
forefinger, and now stood swinging it in 
much the same way as it was his custom to 
do with his umbrella, The mechanical action 
apparently soothed him, for his expression 


Only I’m the stone that likes to that 
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pedually became more and more: that of 
every-day self. 

‘Thorburn had got out of the cart. The 
first shock of the meeting over, he appeared 
to have recovered a little strength, but he 
rested heavily on the cart-wheel.. 

“J wish we had not met, Musgrave,” he 
said huskily and without looking at him ; 
“have tried to avoid it, but Fate or Provi- 
dence or Il-uck, which has followed me all 
through my life, seems to have decreed 
that I should not have my way in this 
either,” 

‘It was a curious contrast, the slim, broken- 
down man, all nerves, and the healthy giant, 
all muscle and sinew: and yet these two 
stood as if they were duellste preparing for 
mortal combat, although the advantages 
‘were apparently all on one side. The place, 
too, was fitting for a duct of such o nature 
as theirs was likely to be. 

‘The night in its strange stillness seemed 
to bold us breath in anticipation of the 
coming storm; the cold clear light of the 
moon ‘suggested to the mintls of both a 
sweet fice watching them ; and the deep black 
shadows around them were like the trappings 
of a funeral, 

“On my word, man, and with all my heart, 
Iwish so too. ‘The meeting has not been 
of my seeking.” 
ss Nor of mine,” 

“That Ican understand; but ce being 
the case, what in the name ” of all that is ine 
fernal, brought you to Thornichowe ? * 

‘There was an indication of suppressed irri- 
tability which the Fiscal rarely displayed, 
Thorburn replied i in the subdued, distressed 
manner in wi ich he had first spoken: 

“ Accident, and I found there those I was 
seeking.” 

“ And onc you were not seeking, I suppose 
—that’s me. What made you remain when 
you knew that J was there too?” 

“The craving to be near some creature 
- +e. some creature that I might 
care for; and I did not think that after all 
these years you would know me,” 

“ Know yous” exclaimed the Fiscal with 
a strange, harsh guttural sound which might 
have been intended for a laugh, but had 
tumed into a growl “Man—if we hed 
both lived for athousand years, each at oppo- 

site sides of the world and (hen met, I would 
have kenned you fine.” 

Thorbum looked up at him with a weary 

reste fc he paced et ous pete} 
passionate face. Dut one perfectly 
calm, only the brows knit. 
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“T made up my mind to leave as soon as 
Z thought you had recognised me. I am 
going now. Can you not mount your horse 
and pass on?” . 

‘The Fiscal moved slightly as if to follow 
the suggestion at once, but checked him- 
self, 

“Does Armour know you?” he queried 
thoughtfully. : 

“T told him as an excuse for my leaving.” 

“You told him—when?” 

He spoke sharply, for a suspicion crossed 
his mind which was instantly dispelled by the 
answer: 

“Today.” 

“ Oh—that’s all right. And I suppose it 
‘wos a8 a parting gift to him that you told 
him the miserable story of the past in order 
that you might help to make his “future 
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would have been good for either of us J 
m not supposed to be a man who is likely 
to lose all self-control in a hurry ; but I am 
not so sure of that myself, At any rate I 
have a fear that my temper would get the 
upper hand if you and I were together and 
happened to discuss old times, So 1 wanted 
to keep out of your way as much as you 
wanted to kecp out of mine. Maybe, too, 
I had some sort of notion that it was best to 
leave you to follow your own course, and to 
get as much good out of it as you coult, 
You were not likely to come in my way, as I 
thonght, and having some regard for Atmour, 
I did not want him to be fashed about things 
in which he had no part. It seems to me 
now that you have spoiled all.” 

“ Tt seems strange that you should be so 
considerate to him and so hard upon 


happy?” said the Fiscal, resuming his tone me, 


of sarcastic banter. “You always were a 
clever chicl in souring other folk’s milk,” 

Thorburn writhed under this, keenly sensi- 
tive to jis truth, Reproach stings dcepest 
when it is deserved. 

“T did not mean him to know when telt- 
ing bim that il had anything to do with him- 
self,’ * 


“Bah—how could you tcll him without 
his guessing? He knew nothing about it, 
and need have known nothing; for like a 
sensibie fellow he had made up his mind to 
goon his way without bothering about you 
or what you had done. But I expected 
something of this sort, and blame myself for 
not having spoken when you first came to 
‘Thorichowe.” 

“You knew me Ses one ‘Thor- 
‘burn, rousing in his surprise the lethargic 
manner in which he hed hitherto spoken, 

“Ay, from the first—it’s my business to 
ken the folk that are about me, you know.” 

“ And you did not 5] rhy 2” 

“Tg there a laugh left in your wretched 
body? If there is, bring it out now and 
Jaugh when I teil you why I did not speak— 
‘Tt was because I was afraid of you.” 

He spoke the words through his clenched 
teeth, and again there was that harsh, guttural 
sound as if he wero laughing at the absurdity 
of the reason for his conduct, Thorburn did 
not laugh. 

“ Afraid of me (* he echoed. . 

“ Well, afraid of myself when I came near 

Tam now. Look here—Thorburn. 

must call you by that name: to use the 
other would bring me too much into the 
feeling of the time when, if we had met as 
now, I would have-—well, done more than 


“Strange? .... I dare say it does—to 
you. No doubt it would to most folk unless 
they knew the whole ins and outs of it. I 
am kind to him for Aer sake." 

‘The Fiscal turned his face towards the 
interior of the shed, and, becoming quite 
black in the shadow, its expression was 


masked. . 

Thorburn started, raised his head quickly, 
and his eyes seemed to gleam with passion, 
His lips trembled and he spoke snecringly : 

“ And I presume it is for the same reason 
that you detest me,” 

“ Ay, partly so. You took her from me 
and you betmyed my friend," replied Mus- 
eve vey slowly, but without turing his 


Reason enough why there should be ill- 
blood between us; but you forget that the 
woman was deceiving oth of us, and that had 
you taken my place, Graham would have 
Letrayed you as he did me, so far as she was 
concemed. It was a toss up which of us 
was to be the victim. There are times when 
I think of her with pity 5 bat that cannot be 
in your presence, Musgrave. I known 
that she bad pledged herself to you whilst 
she accepted me, things would have gone 
differently. If you cared for her——” 

“Z/f" interrupted the Fiscal, stung by 
bitter memories as much as by Thorbum's 
sneer ; but he controlled himself, ‘* Hoots! 
ets nether Pers 20 he now. wou sod 

are not likely to foregather again, an: Te 
is no need for us being longer together than 
we can help.” @ 

‘That's my opinion.’ 

“But before we part I want to give you 

reason to think of her with something more 
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than pity. If you had been a little patient 
at the time, maybe if I had been a little 
more sensible in regard to you both, every- 
thing would bave been explained to you. 
It's an auld sang, but the tune o’t is ringing 
in my lugs yet—I could not speak to either 
of you then. So, I hold myself partly to 
blame for what happened. That is no excuse 
for your madness, however, in acting as you 
did before you knew all.” 

“1 did know all—she deceived me—she 
lied to me,” 

“Tt was your own fault that she did so, 
and it was because you did not know all 
She never cared a bodle more for Graham 
than for any ordinary friend ; but he did care 
for her sister. When he got into his trouble 
and was in hiding she became the 
bearer betwecn him and her sister. That 
was all; you and your mad folly misunder- 
stood it, did not seck any explanation in the 
right way, and the rest followed,” 

‘There was a pause. Quiet as the Fiscal’s 
words werc, and calm as his outward bearing 
was, his tone and occasional besitation indi- 
cated that the tenderest and most passionate 
depths, of his nature had been stirred, 

‘Thorburn suddenly seized him by the arm 
anit with spasmodic strength wheeled him 
round so that he faced the light again, whilst 
on his own face there was an expression of 
wild horror as he fasped: 

“Why did she le to me?” 

“ Chiefly to save you from being mixed up 
in an affair which might have got you into 
trouble ; partly because she could not trust 
you.” 

“ This is not true, I saw them kissing, and 
she told the lie,” cried Thorburn, “ You say 
this to whiten her memory and blacken me. 
You loved her.” 

‘The volcano burst. 

“ Ay, I loved her, and you murdered her! 
Curse you 1” 

‘The Fiscal suddenly grasped him by the 
throat—and there was silence. 


CHAPTER XIX—AMONG THE ROSES. 


Suz ought to have been awake all night 
thinking oi him, and she wasnot, She ought 
at least to have been dreaming about him— 
but without seeing lim, as according to the 
‘best authorities on the subject we never in 
dreams see those we love best—and she bad 
not done anything of the kind. 

‘These were Ellie's first waking thoughts 2s, 
blushing and smiling with quiet happiness, 
she remembered what had occurred at the 
sluice and in Armour’s room, What sort of 
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a love was this?—it did not affect her at all 
in the manner described in books and con 
fessed to her in confidence by young ladies 
who read poetry and could recite whole pages 
of Romeo and julid. She began to fear 
that she must be a very commonplace person 
indeed, with very ill-tuned nerves and inca- 
pable of experiencing a thorough-going, 
dreaming, sighing-laughing, joyful-miserable, 
trusting-jealous love ! 

But she was not in the least disturbed by 
the discovery of her own shortcomings in 
this respect; indeed she rather enjoyed the 
fun of reviewing them, It was enough for 
her that he was pleased, Aladdin had called 
her his princess; and she felt that she was 
one—if being content in herself and satisfied 
with everything and everybody around her 
could make her so. 

She went out to the garden that morning 
to gather some flowers for the table, and 
knew that her step was lighter than usual as 
she walked. The place looked more beauti+ 
ful, the flowers smelt morc sweetly than they 
had ever done before. 

‘She was clipping roses from the wall ; and 
there was one particularly fine blush rose-bud 
which she at once decided to send to sim, 
bet it was 2 little above her reach, and she 
was straining up to it when a long shadow 
crossed the path anc a voice said ; 

© Let me get it for you.” 

At that moment she made a litle spring 
and the rose-bud fell into her hand. Thank» 
to her efforts there were additional roses in 
her checks when she turned, smiling, to the 
friend who had proffered his assistance, 

“Thank you, Mr. Fenwick, I had just 
reached it when you spoke.” 

“1 wish you would give it to me.” 

Oh, I will give you one, with pleasure,” 
and she took another from her basket. 

But not that one?” he said, laughing, as 
be took the flower which was presented tu 
nim and placed it in his button-hole, “1 
suppose you want to keep it for yourself, 
having had so much trouble in getting it? 
Funny that—we always like best the things 
which give us the most bother.” 

“There is nothing special about that bud 
to you, is there?” the roses growing brighter 
in her cheeks as she spoke. 

“Oh, no, one flower is as good as another 
to me, except when it comes from your hand, 
then of course it is ever 9 much better than 
any other flower,” 

His compliment was a ee ne 
expression, but it was quite comprehensible. 

“T don't belicve we have said good 
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morning,” was her way of changing the sub- 
ject. 

a No, but we can do it now, and I think I 
‘would like to do it often—in fact to keep on 
doing it for ever. 

‘What a ridiculous notion! Why then 
we should always be——" 

“ Eyactly, hand in hand as we are now,” 
he said quickly, completing the sentence for 
her.“ Zhat I dase say you will regard as a 
nate ridiculous notion than the other. I 

jon't.” 

“You are very droll this morning, Mr. 
Fenwick,” she said, making a movement 
towards the house. 

“Because I am so delighted to sec you 
looking so well. I see you are tired of my 
chatter, but you must not get tired of me, for 
you are to have me with you for an hour or 
two this morning—all day if you would let 
me stay, I was going out for a few hours’ 
shooting with Maxwell, but I can easily send 
a message to him. I told him to start with- 
out me at any rate, as Mrs, Musgrave had 
asked me to breakfast.” =~ 

“You would lose the whole day's sport.” 

“And gun a whole day’s—maybe a 
whole life's happiness. I should be with 

ou 1" 

“That woukl be too severe a punishment 
for you.” : 

“‘Yhen condenin me to it at once—I 
deserve 1.” 

“Te is well to be aware of one’s own 
deserts,” she said, laughing, and not quite 
certain how she ought to answer him: “ but 
I should condemn myself at the same time, 
and J do not fcel that I deserve any punish- 
ment,” 

“ Tt would be too much for you, you fancy ? 
I should be very good (” 

hs eyes brightened and his face beamed 
with pleasure as he spoke : in his smart shoot- 
ing costume he looked handsome enough to 
appear a formidable rival to John Armour. 
But Ellie's simple straightforward nature was 
as incapable of consciously encouraging 
rivalry a8 Armour was of comprehending how 
there could be such a thing for a woman's 
affection, To him the woman was incapable 
of love who could make a shuttlecock of her 
affection, and bat it from one to the other 
according to the humour or whim of the 
moment. So she said frankly: 

“Te would never do. If you did not tire 
of us, we should be tired of you long before 
the dey was out 

jut you will let me stay as long as you 
can,” he urged, not in the least offended, 
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“Ob, yea, you may stay as long as you can 
—with mamma.” 

Fenwick had a great respect for Mrs, 
Masgrave ; he liked her because the liked 
him, fattered him, made him feel that she 
was conscious of his talents, and anticipated 
@ great ences foe itn in: the near future. 
Altogether she lind the keeping him 
in good humour with himself, and the soma 
who can do that will win the heart of any 
man. But having to get over the positive 
refusal of Ellie to allow him to share her 
society during the day, the prospect of spend- 
ing it alone with her mother did not appear 
to him so tempting as to make it preferable 
to spending the same time on the moors, 

“Thank you: 1 think there will be no 
need to send a message to Maxwell.” 

“That is a compliment for mamma,” said 
Ellie, drily, as they entered the bicakfast- 
room. 

Mrs. Musgrave unbended more of her 
state with Fenwick than with any onc clse. 
And after breakfast, Ellie having left the 
room, she took him into her confidence, 

“ One of the reasons why I sent that hasty 
note yesterday,” she said with an air of beliet 
in his wisdom, “was to ask your advice 
about 9 matter which is causing me much 


anxiety.” 

“1 shall be glad to do anything in my 
power to serve you, Mrs. Musgrave, as you 
are aware.” 

“T knew quite well I could count upon 
your aid, especially when I tell you that the 
matter concerns my daughter.” « 

“That, of comse, gives the subject a 
double interest for me.” 

“T thought it would,” she said, smiling 
waciously, and well pleased. “You know 
these Armour people of the paper-mill—very 
respectable people doubtless, but I think 
Aslhe is becoming much too familiar with 
them, and—and—really I find it difficult to 
xpress myself clearly, But it amounts to 
this—that there is no saying what might occur 
to Mr. Armour, and I would like Ellie's visits 
to them to be stopped.” 

“7 fear that you can have no useful advice 
on this matter trom me, Mrs. Musgrave. As 
}ou say, the Armours are respectable people, 
. there are some curious stories in 
the air about them at present.” 

“ Curious storics? I do not as a rute listen 
to gossip or scandal about any one, but under 
the circumstances 1 should like to know 
what is being ssid about the Armours.” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave looked as if she were 
making a great sacrifice for her daughter's 
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sake, in consenting to listen to the stories 
she was most anxious to hear. Fenwick, 
however, could tell het very little; he had 
only heard a few hints of something wildly 
wrong with the Armours, as he passed 
through the village, and he had not stayed 
to ask for details. 

“Tl hear all about it during the day,” 
he said, “and will tell you when I come 
next’ 


“Come this evening] tofdinner, There 
will be no one but my daughter and myself, 
and perhaps the Fiscal may arrive before 
leave. He says he will be home some time 
to-night” 

Fenwick was delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of dining with them alone, and of 
course would come. But he was a good deal 
puzzled to make out why Ellic, who, as he 
understood, knew everything, had not told 
her mother about what had happened, This 
was why: 


Wsyen tress: 


he will then explain everything himself," she 
had said in reply to her mother’s inquiries. 


Fenwick arrived with the strange news he 
had gathered, and Mrs. Musgrave found ean 
opportunity to sce him in the drawing.room 
alone. She pressed him to wait until the 
Fiscal returned, so that he might be at once 
informed of the character of the Armours, 

At 2 lete hour Armour himself arrived, 
secking Mr. Musgrave, and Ellie persuaded 
her mother to ask him to wait to keep Mr. 
Fenwick company. 

It was Jong past midnight when the Fiscal 

‘enwick was half asleep, but 
Armour was awake and quick to tell the 
main facts—that Thorbum, who it was feared 
meditated suicide, had escaped and could not 
be found. 

“This is a remarkable affair,” said the 
Fiscal with grave deliberation of manner: 
“a very remarkable affair. We must inquire 


“Mr. Armour is coming to see papa, and | into it in the morning.” 


CHEERFUL CHRISTIANITY. 
& Bistd to the Dlise. 
By Mas. L. B. WALFORD, Avigor or “Dick NetTurrsy,” &. 

T is to the wise and the wise alone that and the waves, with the sure and certain 
this little word is addressed. It is to hope of ao blessed immortality when this 
those who, in ali humility, sincerity, and truth, world’s little play shall be played out, truly 
are Jeading a life above the world, that we with all this as the basis of his faith, nought 
venture to put the question, Ilas it ever buta decp sense of thankful, all-pervading 


occurred to you in the light of a duty, a real | happiness should characterize the Christian 
soul. 


and practical thing to be undertaken as part 
of your profession, the endeavour to be 
cheerful, attractive, pleasant Christians? We 
say advisedly “endeavour to he.” It is not 
given to all, however good and estimable, to 
De by nature pleasant: it is the privilege of 
the few to charm instinctively ; and it is only 
to some that buoyant spirits, fine health, and 
Prosperous circumstances render general 
amiability easy ; but this is a different thi 
altogejher from that kind of serenityand light- 
hearteduess which springs from agoul at peace 
with God, and which we should wish to see 
overflowing in fountains of gracious kindli- 
ess towards all around, 

‘ nao en Bi people to be dull 
folks, gives them every cause, every right 
to be otherwise, With the consciousness 
that the eye of One who never slumbers nor 
sleeps is over them by night and day, with 
the surrender of every earthly care into & 


Hand which bolds in ite hollow the winds liever, 


What, we may venture to suggest, what 
can be a more acceptable sacrifice, a more 
conclusive sign of repentance for sins, than 
a cheerful, hearty, resolute rejection of the 

the flesh, and the devil? ‘The sin 
blotted out, God's forgiveness implored and 
obtained, is it not indeed something very 
Tike waste of time to be ever grieving and 
waning over past unprofitableness, writing 
down jamentations by the yard in diaries 
which are seldom, we may suspect, re-read, 
and which to our mind would be far betler 
gapublished (and why have we so many of 
these doleful records nowadays ?)—is it not a 
pity, we say, to be perpetually jurking in the 
shadow when we might be basking in the 
sunshine? Surely God is eed and 
religion gains much credit ight eye, 
the elastic step, and the line con 
tented countenance of the yout be- 
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And to you middle-aged and toilworn 
people, you who shake your heads and feel 
iat such a bearing is out of the <grestion 

you, to you may we suggest that you 
should at least step out a little more briskly 
on your daily path, shake off your spiritlcss 
manner, raise the tones of your voice, show 
more interest, animation, alertness of sym- 
pathy in your intercourse with others, and 
have more hopeful views of yourself than 
many of you powens? Give no excuse for 
the remark to be made as soon as your back 
is tamed, “I never care to meet such-and- 
such of our acquaintance, they have never 
anything to say; they always seem to have 
the blues.” 

Now Christian people have no business 
with “the blues,” and they are wronging their 
cause by having their names associated with 
such an ided. How different would the 
general estimate be of all who profess to Le, 
who are, truly rcligious, if each one in his or 
her sphere would look upon it asa pat of 
their daily concer in life to diffuse cheerful- 
hess, sweetness, A/easantry on all around | 

You may not think wa, highly of a visitor 
who chances to call, and he may have come 
at an inconvenient season besides, bat mect 
him in the Chustian spirit, hasten to extend 
the welcoming hand, show hospitality with- 
out grudging, give a little of your time and 
your temper towards making a favomable 
impression, and the result cannot fail to be 
eminently honourable alike to yourself and 
the Master you serve. Men and women of 
the world, wise in their gencration, aim al 
an all-embracing affability in their desire to 
court a good opinion and their craving for 
universal homage; but Iet a Christian be 
Polite, attentive, attractive, from a nébler 
motive. Nay, even to the minor points of 
ress and domestic surroundings this prin- 
ciple may and ought to extend. We hear it 
said now and again, “ What a pretty room 
‘Mrs. So-and-So has! How nicely it is 
arranged } It is quite a treat to look round.” 
This in contradistinction to “How can Mrs. 
Such-another-one endure to sit in so dismal and 
untidy aden? Howuncomfortable it looked ! 
Nothing attended to, but everything un- 
cared for and neg) frampish and dis- 
agreeable.” Very well ; we may be tolerably 


Tes] 2 & grain 
from her lips will outweigh 
emitted by her neighbour: and should 
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ae to her household attractions the charm 
‘an agreeable, engaging, taking manner, and, 
that—atart not aside, fut reader tof & be- 
coming dress, she wiclds in her hand a 
jictan’s wand whose power, subtle and 
ffagile though it be, cannot be denied, 

So then we find among the lawful arts of 
Christian conquest the much-abused art of 
dress, But let us hasten to explain ourselves, 
We are not advocating, we would distinctly 
reprobate, the following of every whim of 
foolish fashion, we would deplore as much as 
any the extravagance of the times in this re- 
spect, but we would say, we do say this, “Be 
as well dressed, as nicely dressed as 
afford, without the need for spending an 
undue amount of your time, your thoughts, 
or your money on the subject.” Recollect 
that time and thought are more precious than 
gold, therefore far be it fiom us to commend 
any of whom it can be said, as we hear it 
not unfrequently said with envy or admira- 
tion, “ They have next to nothing to dress 
upon, yet they always contrive to look as 
sinart as anybody.” We know what shat 
means. Smart dressing is for long purses 
(and is only suitable to certain stations), and 
to be gaily and fincly attired at a small cost 
of money means iTlspent hours, overwrought 
eyes and brain, and miserably misdirected, 
energies. But we address those who are 
not thus tempted, who have higher and 
purer aims, and who are more likely to 
underestimate than over-estimate the import- 
ance of dress. Nay, they not improbably 
consider the subject as altogegher frivolous 
_ beneath ther notice. It Borne ot 
the sort—in ils proper place. y sl 
you think itso? Why should you disdain 
to study, in moderation, your pcrsonal 
appearance, 50 as to let it harmonize with 
your bonnet and your gown, when it is cer- 
tain that by so doing you are rendering your- 
self more pleasing to the eyes of all who love 
you, of all who look on you? Why should 
you go on and on wearing an out-of-date 
shabby picce of apparel which would be 2 
boon to many a poorer neighbour, but in 
which your family is tired of the slght of 
you and in which you annoy them by appear- 
ing? Fathers, husbands, and brothers, old 
men gs wellas young, invariably dislike being 
seen in company with a badly attired, unpre- 
sentable woman. Why then force them to 
consider it—as some do—as inseparably con- 
nected with your religious profession lo wear 

, il » cheaply tun up garments 
jar on their taste (and men’s taste in 
women’s clothes is good), and which create, 
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we fear, secret disgust at the so-called 
cause ? 

You did not think of that? But it is so. 
So much may not be said, may not even be 
consciously thought, but it is felt all the same, 
and that is enough. Joined toa pleasi 
air and bright winsome manner, a neat 
well-chosen robe is an accessory which no 
Christian woman need think it beneath her 
to adopt. 

Men have not the same opportunities on 
thia point, but they can make the most of 
what they have, They need not be slovens 
in appearance, they need not have their hair 
badly cut, their coats too long or too large, 
and their chins and hands unattended to. 
They, too, can make it their part to be 
ainays 28 they like to be sometimes, and in 
addition to keeping up an attractive exterior, 
they can exercise 2 cordial manner, 2 
geniality which shall testify to the desire to 
please. They can show courtesy to strangers, 
make friends, put out their feelers as it were, 
more freely and unrestrainedly than women 
can, and it is surely incumbent on them to 
make the effort in cases where it is an effort. 
The married man, the head of the family who 
—may we say it?—keeps a good table, and 
chectily welcomes to his hearth lonely, and 
perchance tempted youths, cut off from 
ily ties, alone in lodgings, responsible to 
nobody, yet not willing to go wrong if a 
helping hand were only held out to keep 
them right—the kindly host whoncver allows 
them to feel themselves intruders at his 
board, who bids them “ Come again ” at each 
“Good-bye,” who treats them to no fuss of 
welcome, but is at pains to make them feel 
at home in the family circle, provides for 
their amusement, houses them snugly, and 
feasts them plentifully, what a warm place 
will he not hold in these poor lads’ affections 
through all life! They do not mind Ais 
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family prayers, or think it hard to have to go 
to church twice on Sundays when staying 
with him, It is too good a house to stop at, 
for them not to accept every invitation with 
zest, and look back on every visit with plea- 
sure. 


And let the young men also come out to 
each other if they can, supposing that some 
have entered on the Christian life and some 
have not. It is a mistake to withdrawinto a 
shell of reserve and silence when so much 
might be gained by a free and frank address, 
by joining in every healthy innocent sport, 
by entering into the joys and sorrows of 
companions, who will only yield their con+ 
fidence by obtaining confidence in return. 
‘Why not be open about yourself, your views, 
and your aims? Why not, on suitable occh- 
sions, and if opportunity offers, speak of it 
as an accepted fact, that you have before you 
4 different end and object in existence to 
that which the world approves; why not 2vow 
this cheerfully and pleasantly, the while your 
words and actions manifest that for all the 
best part of this life, for all things that arc 
pure, and good, and wholesome, you have as 
keen a relish as any one? 

Come then, Christians, let your light shine 
before men. Do good, and be good; but 
be pleasant and comely withal. Let the eye 
love to rest upon you, and the ear to hear 

voice. Rouse yourselves to be, cach in 

is own way, in his own place, and after his 

own fashion, magnets to attract, instead of 

cold, unsympathetic forces to repel. Re- 

member that the ways of wisdom are “ ways 

of pleasaniness;” that “the Lord loveth a 

cheerful giver ;” and that His “ yoke is easy, 
and His burden is fight.” 

“Th heat tha rune fos ener sings 
Bowell ‘face wn ing . 


ome 
Whateer today, 
Ae be Has wll”, 





ADVENTURES ON THE ROVUMA. 


. 


‘Betters in conree of an Exploration. 


Br JOSEPH THOMSON, Avriog oF “To THE CEwTRAL AFRICAN LAXES AND BACK.” 


Ttol, on the river Lujendé, 
“Bast Altice. 

EAR =——. The heading of this letter 

will, I fear, give you a very hazy notion 

a8 tomy whereabouts at this present moment. 


‘You may certainly take for granted that it 
is beyond the ken of the P.O. authorities. 


If, however, you are anxious to “ spot” me. 
on the map, you may glance down the East 
Coast of Africa till you find a large river 
known as the Rovuma, Tracing it inland 
for about one hundred and twenty miles, yor 
will come to a point where it divides into 
‘two branches. ¢ of these comes from the 
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and are making the woods re-echo with 


—s0 faras the map 1s concerned. In reahty, | ther loud laughter as the story goes round ; 
however, this second branch flows from the | while every now and then the song resounds 
south. Continue your search twenty-five sharp and clear in the mght ar. ‘They are 
miles along its banks and you will reach, all in a very jolly mood round the ruddy 
with the mind's eye, Itulé, on the Lujend®. | camp fires, for antelope 1s abundant and 
We are delightfully situated on 2 small some days’ rest in prospect. 
island in the mddle of the river, Here we As for soyself, I have lt my lamp, dis 
have formed our camp to secure ourselves cussed my cup of coffee, and made every 
trom molestation. The island is well sup-! pteparation for commencing my correspor- 
vlied with large shady trees, though at 1s very ' dence. Yet I feel tempted by my surround- 
narrow--so narrow that my tent stretches ‘ings to linger and dream. A certain deli- 


west; the other from an unknown direction! 


nearly right across, and three steps from the 
door brng me to deep water in which I 
have my daily bath, The men have scattered 
themselves over the 1est of the available 


MAP OL IHS ROVE AEA RIVIR, 
Showg Mi Mhumson’s rout, 


cious fecling of comfort and safety invites 
me to sit by the rushing nver and, with feet 
elevated in American fashion, to gaze at the 
stars, become sentmental, and on the swift 
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wings of fancy hurry far away from Afnca 
and Afric's joys, My reverie, however, is 
soon 1udely broken. Through the other- 
wise dreamy eleinents of the night comes a 
sound which only too pomtedly reminds me 
where 1am. A lion has caught the scent of 
‘our antelope’s meat and stands amid the 
shades of the opposite bank vainly Jongg 
to join the feast. Just as I am gettmg most 
sentimental a savage roar resounds through 
the forest, making me start and shiver as if 
cold water were being poured down my 
back, and producing a creeping scnsation at 
the roots of my hair. The interruption is a, 
rather abrupt reminder that I ngust be prac-! 
neal Tberetore ie mate 2 ‘Taking | 
op the faientine to Proteus, 
Reina . 











shall endeavour to give you, as « “home- 
keeping youth,” some notion of the “rare 
noteworthy objects in my travel” hither. 
After my arnval at Zanzibar, I set about 
trying to get dispatched at once to the main- 
land in prosecution of the mission 1 bad 
undertaken, a somewhat eccentric machi- 
nery of an Oriental government, however, 
was hard to be moved. During the firat 
fortnight nothing could be done. Furst “1 
must rest after my voyage ;" then “I must 
wait till the mail was gone ;” finally “every- 
thing would be arranged when something else 
was settled.” After about a hundred com- 
munications had been sent withont visible 
effect, I was beginning seriously to consider 
how a sinecure migbt be made tolerable in 
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Zanzibar, when suddenly my calculations 
were interrupted by a message ‘from the 
Sultan. My orders were to get readly in three 
days to proceed up the Rovuma and examine 
the reported rich coal-fields in that region. 

This was coming to the point with a yen- 
geance. To get ready a caravan for’ the 
interior in three days was a task Ly no means 
easy, But, thanks to my previously acquired 
knowledge and experience, I was equal to 
the emergency, In two days 1 had com- 
pleted my arrangements, made all necessary 
purchases, and got together sixty of my former 
followers under the world-famotis Chuma 
anil the energetic Makatubu. 

At the last moment, however, my plans 
narrowly escaped wreck and failure. The 
men had somehow got the impression that 
they were not to go on board till the morn. 
ing of the fourth day ; 80, on the third, they 
indulged ina grand carouse. They all got 
drunk, to a man; and when the time for 
starting arrived, the whole military and police 
force of Zanzibar had to be cmployed iv the 
Judicious task of hunting them out and carry- 
ing them to the ship. ‘The chase was one of 
the most exciting imaginable, and lasted till 
midnight, Incidents, curious and absurd, 
abounded. Two of the men, for instance, 
had just got married on that day, and at the 
“witching hour of night” they had to be 
“spirited away” from their disconsolate 
mates, leaving these either to mourn till their 
retum or get new husbands, Such is the 
reckless character of the Waswahili porters. 

At suntise on the following moining we 
sailed out of the harbour, bound for Mikin- 
davy Day, near the mouth of the Rovuma. 
In the voyage south I went in, as usual, for 
“the intense,” in the shape of sca-sickness, 
and hung over the ship’s rails in various mp 
an| esthetic attitudes. Mikindany was 
reached on the morning of the third day. 
Having landed, we forthwith commenced 
vur final preparations. The Arabs tried to 
throw the customary obstacles in our way; 
but, finding me unexpectedly acquainted 
with their little ways, and backed up by the 
authority of the Sultan, they soon desisted.. 

The r7th of July found us ex route once 
more for the Interior. My feelings were very 
much akin to those of Livingstone, when he 
set out irom this same place on his last 
journey. I had a delightful sense of exhila- 
tation. Every nerve seemed to thrill with 
pleasure as 1 strode along with buoyant foot- 
steps. For the first eight days we journeyed 
neatly W.S.W. through the country of 
Makondt, The name means “bushes, or 


creepers,” and a more appropriate title could 
not be given to the dutret. The whole 
landscape is apparently one dead level of 
tangled vegetation, over which it is no exag- 
geration to say that one could struggle for 
miles without once touching the ground 
Deneath, Through this dense bush our 
road, if such it could be called, literally 
burrowed. The interlacing over 
head made it almost impossible for us to get 
even a glimpse of the sky. With bent back 
and torn clothes, inward groans and copious 
perspiration, we struggicd along in this vege- 
fable tunnel. Now we ran our head against 
a erceper overhanging our path; anon we 
tipped over another, treachcrously prepared 
for our feet. Occasionally a “ wait-a-bit” 
thorn captured us, and held us prisoner in 
spite of our impatient ejaculations of annoy- 
ance ; and worse still, the porters frequently 
stepped upon caltrops, in the shape of sharp 
bush stumps, left in the middle of the path, 
which cut their fect to the very bone. The 
enormous labour involved in carrying 2 weight 
of sixty pounds, in a constrained attitude, for 
several hours per day, cannot easily be real- 
ised. Though 1 am now conversant with 
most forms of travelling in East Africa, I cer- 
tainly have nowhcre experienced anything 
more trying both to our temper and our 
staying power, 

e days succeeded each other with un- 
varying monotony of painful toil. There 
was ever the same dense bush, the same 

dead level—no streams, no rocks, 
no valleys or hills, Except in the cultivated 
patches around villages, which were so many 
breathing holes where we were permitted to 
look upon the face of heaven and feel the 
covling freshness of the brecae, our view was 
circumscribed to a few feet. A landscape so 
uninviting affords little scope for description, 
and 1 gladly leave it to speak of a subject 
much more interesting—namely, the people 
of Makondt. 

Yet, if I describe these people as I found 
snem, I fear you will suspect me of practical 
joking, or of indulging in absurd “ travellers’ 
tales.” When I remember bow the first 
description of the Australian Omithorhynchus 
was received, I 1 see your smile of 
incredulity when 1 introduce the duck-billed 
and tapirlipped natives of Makond®. 

The Makondé people are, without doubt, 
as ugly a sct as are to be found in Hast Africa, 
Certainly they occupy a very low grade in 
the ladder of humanity. Nor need the fact 
be wondered at when we consider their 
environments and the nature of their country. 
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Moreover, their nat frai cowardice causes 
thea to alate them felves in small clearings 
in the jy at ntil very recently they 
have held hardly Siny intercouree. with. the 
people outside thebir immediate district. They 
have low squat figures of the deepest ebony 
lye, faces of they} most forbidding aspect, low 
foreheads, brid-eless noses, thick lips and 
wrinkled skin’; “They ieave their hair in its 
native furzinyZes ag a rule; but sometimes 
they work Wirge red beads into it until the 
whole 95 Times the appearance of a huge 
mulber“y mass, ‘This, however, involves an 
Opqy; ition so long and trying that it is quite 
{.gshionable to wear wigs got up ina similar 
Style. These head~dhesses weigh from six to 
eight pounds each. So nfuch value do they 
attach to them that J was baffied in every 
attempt to secure a specimen, though I offered 
an enormous price, 

As their strong point is their ugtiness, they 
make a business of cnhancing it by cvers 
possible means. They cover themselves with 
coarsely executed figures in basrelief. ‘This 
is accomplished by cutting out the desired 
patterns with a knife three consecutive times, 
rubbing in charcoal and allowing the wound 

to close between cach operation. The 
figures eventually appear raised about one- 
sixteenth of an inch above the general surface 
of the skin, and are of a darker shade. 
Fashion leads people indeed to undergo 
many painful ordeals; but few, however 
enthusiastic, wonld care to submit 10 2 Leau- 
tifying process so excruciating as that of the 
Makonde. 

‘Yet here, as everywhere else, the object of 
the hideous adomment is to attract and 
captivate by adding to their charms, “She 
auts (0 conquer,” may be said of the painfully 
embellished Makobd& damsel. While a2 
European would praise the beauty of his 
mistress’ figure, the irresistible charm of her 
eye, the sottness of her skin, or the delicate 
richness of her complexion, a Makondt beau 
woultl fall into raptures over the varicty aud 
abundance of her tattooing, the size and 
Drilliancy of her pelel (of which more anon), 
her energetic movements in the dance, and 
the ear-piercing sharpness of her scream— 
not to speak of the splendid development of 
her muscles, which generally show great 
working power. In the moonlit nights, when 
his soul with beer and the dance is wrought 
to gladness within him, his affection expresscs 
ite most fondly in stroking her sculptured 
skin. 

‘The pelelé is, however, the most extra 
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kondt women. This is a cicular piece of 
wood variously carved and adored, and 
generally 2bout two inches in diameter, It 
is worn in the upper lip, which, of course, 
becomes enormously extended to receive it, 
and which appears simply like an india-rubber 
band round the ornament. OF course, the 
insertion of so large a piece of unyielding 
material is a prolonged operation. ‘The pro- 
cess commences in childhood by the inser- 
tion of a wooden pin. As the girl grows this 
is temoved and a lasger one put in, until, at 
the age of cightecn, the pelelt has attained 
its fall size, In early womanhvod the upper 
lip with its strange embellishment sticks 
straight out from the facc, and when seen a 
fittle way off appeais not unlike a duck’s bill. 
In more advanced years, however, the lip 
hangg down, quite covering the mouth—in- 
deed, actually reaching below the chin. At 
this eam it irresistibly reminds one of the 
snout of the tapiy; and the resemblance is 
made still more sfriking by the flatness of the 
nose and the thickness of the lips, 


Makoodd Chief with potelA, 





‘These extraordinary omaments are highly 
prized by the Makond®, and 1 found it quite 
impossible to obtain more than a single 
specimen, and that had not even been worn. 
It was believed that if a pelelé fell into my 
possession I would certainly work some, black 
magic on the seller, and produce dire mis- 
chief generally. Doubtless they are ail the 
more prized by the wives because they are 
invariably the affectionate handiwork of their 
husbands. A Makonde lady would no more 
think of disposing of her pelold than a Euro- 
pean lady of her marriage ring. When a 
woman dies this much-prized adornment is 
always most religiously preserved by ber hus- 

or near relatives ; and when they go to 


ordinary addition to the charms of the Ma-| water the grave~with beer, not tears—the 
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pelelt is likewise taken to show that her 
memory is still faithfully cherished. 

In the matter of dress both men and 
women wear the simple loin-cloth ; not from 
any poverty or lack of material, but merely in 
order that the beauty marks may be shown 
to full advantage. Their houses are of the 
common bechive shape, They are seldom 
large, but on the whole tolerably clean. 
Otherwise their social Condition presents no 
features calling for particular notice. 

‘Their domestic customs, however, are in- 
teresting and curious; quite as much so as 
their system of personal omamentation. In 
the case of 2 marriage the bride is not, as in 
many East African tribes, sold to the bride- 
groom. Her will is left free, and she is even 
allowed to have the chief voice in the arrange- 
ments, The behaviour of the women, both 
before and efter marriage, is said to be scru-. 
pulously correct, The slightest straying from 
the narrow path is invasiably ‘visited with con- 
digo punishment. From the time of a child’s 
birth until it is able to speak the yyother balls 
not the slightest communication with her hus- 
band. It is firmly believya that some dire 
mischief would belall the Kite innocent were 
its father even to enter Ane hut during that 
period. | AS soon 38 ifvis able to utter words 
the child is carted 4 some point where two 
Sibbed with naw’ There it is washed and 
pibbed with $i and finally handed over to 
” father, ‘who may thenceforth resume his 
Someic and maritat rights, ‘The point of 
JUEion of two roads is always in East Africa 
‘OFsidered to have some special virtue or 
iebignifcance. ‘There good or bad spirits take 

up their abote, When a man dies the sweep- 

ings of the hut he occupied are carefully 

carried out and deposited there in some oll 

broken pot. 

‘The want of intelligence is very noticeable 
among the Makondt, They do not betray 
the slightest sign of desiring to rise above 
theit present position, ‘They have abundance 
of cloth, but will not use it except on the 
occasion of some grand féte; then they 
huddle it on in voluminous folds. They are 
tich enough to get many desirable articles 
from the coast; but they are quite satisfied 
to do, as their fathers have done, without 
them,’ They have a'undance of food, but 
they won't sell it, ‘They prefer to dispose of 
their surplus grain in making pombe {native 
beer), At certain times the whole popula- 
tion goes in fora debauch which lasts not 
unfrequently a week or more. When a 
Makond2 dies he is “waked ™ right royally ; 

+ alt hia grain stores are converted inte pom! 
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ere round gets gloriously 
It used to afford me {iT tense amusement to 
watch them gathering round me when I was 
about to take observatiol ‘ns of the sun or 
stars. As the artificial horibi, bei 
. rit'von was being put 
in order, and the sextant, with 3 ig complicated. 
looking’ appearance, producc¥®4 from its bor, 
an expectant hush of awe wuld fall upon 
the crowd, With eyes and th opened 
to their widest they would a helpless 
wonderment at my mysterious sparations, 
When, finally, the instrument was t. 1 
hand and directed to the heavenly bod; 
climax of excitement was reached, ‘Vine 
women usually decamped in hot haste, and 
the children raised a howl of terror, while 
the men showed their consternation by 
Standing clear of the apparent line 
Prom and talking wildly. ‘They could 
scarcely have been more nervous if I had 
actually accomplished the sensational feat of 
bringing down a star. 

Lt us now take leave of the Makondt 
aise naStee ROU ME ~ Z 

T have spoken of the country 25 # Sceming 
dead level. In reality, however, it rises 
steadily in altitude as we proceed westward, 
At cighty miles inland we reach a height of 
no less than two thousand feet. Beyond this 
point we abruptly descend again to a great 
plain only three hundred fect above sea-level, 
‘This plain is distinguished by being quite 
free fiom bushes aod creepers, though it is 
covered witha thin open forest of sinall trees, 
Its most remarkable feature, however, is the 
number of extraordinary isolated hills which 
rise precipitously on all hands, and assume 
the most fantastic shapes. An imaginative 
describer of scenery might almost exhaust 
his fancy in comparing <hem with a variely 
of objects, There are Cleopatra's needles, 
saddle-back towers, domes, cones, columns, 
&c. An inexperienced observer would pro- 
babl~ ve apt to revel in volcanic cruptions, 
ant other grand convulsions, in his endea~ 
vours to account for these curious phe- 
nomena ; but in reality they result simply 
from the denudation of the surrounding 
country—the solid compact cores defying 
the fing influences at work, and hence 
standing out in the manner referred to. 

‘This great plain has, in former times, been 
well populated but at present it lies utterly 
waste, owing to the devastating slave wars 
which were so lamentably rife about fifteen 
‘Te was on this very plain that 


and every one for 
drunk. 

















ago, 
Livingstone then on his ast journey, got such 
a horrifying glimpse of these fearful raide— 
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an experience by }the description of which he 
succeeded in rousing the interest of civitised 
Europe, and in Ostarting a movement that 
culminated in thtt Treaty for the Abolition of 
the Slave Traffift in East Africa. 

In common with most people I had 
formed the notlion that the Treaty had really 
been carried into effect, and that the infamons 
trade had Jneen practically extinguished in 
the coast ‘regions. You may imagine my 
surprise, then, in discovering that I was 
Jabourjajg under a complete delusion. In 
crogxing this tract of country I found slavery 
cefried on in the most open and unblushing 
Tanner, The appearance of a slave caravan 
was one of the most common occurrences. 
During my brief stay on the Rovuma  per- 
sonally saw four of considerable dimensions 
and heard of several others which, through 
suspicion of our intentions, cautiously-avoided 
us. They were all in charge of natives, I 
am happy to say, however, that I witnessed 
none of the sickening horrors described by 
many travellers, and stil! more frequently by 
imaginative sentimentalists who revel in the 
sensational. “One of the caravans had, when 
I met it, been on the march for morc than a 
month, Yet, strange to relate, there were no 
signs of starvation or disease. None could 
be said to be overloaded, neither was there 
anything to indicate ill-treatment. Naturally, 
after 0 long a journey, there were 2 few 
with sore feet, though not so lame as to 
imply positive cruelty. 

Most of the men and some of the women 
were in slave-sticks, The slavestick is 2 
pole two inches thick, forked at one end so as 
to receive the slave's neck, round which it is 
securely fastened. There are various ways 
in which the unhappy prisoner travels with 
this awkward appendage. If he is single 
and has a load, the free end of the stick is 
tied behind to the load (which is always 
cylindrical in shape), and thus if he falls he 
uns an imminent risk of strangulation or of 
dislocation of the neck. Sometimes 2 small 
boy carries the free end; but the most 
corifmon practice is to tie two slaves together 
by their sticks, Atnight these are taken off, 
but to prevent their escape, each has the one 
arm tied down on the leg and the other 
fastened to the neck. In this condition they 
cannot even rise from the ground. 

‘The most unpleasant sight to me was the 
appearance of several women, well dressed, 
and with a profusion of ornaments, in various 
parts of the caravan, These creatures 
were slaves like the others, but had been 
deluded by their owners into the belief that 
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they would not be sold, but retained as 
wives. Under this vain expectation the) 
were placed as spies and keepers over their 
unfortunate companions. Feeling thus @ 
certain wense of ownership, they fulfil the 
duties of their office with great apparent 
relish, The sad day of retribution, however, 
comer only too soon, Whenever the coast 
is reached they find to their dismay that their 
anticipations were simply “such stuf’ as 
dreams are made of.” They are at once 
stripped of their shortdived Gnery, and sold 
with the rest, 

If slaves are treated more conside- 
rately now than in former times, let it not 
be supposed that it is owing to greater 
natural humanity on the part of the masters. 
‘There is another very obvious explanation of 
the fact. The dificulty of getting the vic- 
tims shipped to Zanzibar or Pemba has 
naturally raiscd their value. Thus slaves 
being more precious animals than they once 
were, it is manifestly the interest of the 
owners to get them clown to the coast in good 
condition, 

I suppose I have written enough on this 
sad subject, and you will be gla to pass 
with me to something less depressing. 1 
have remarked that the plain which we are 
pow traversing is a vast uninhabited waste. 
For eight days we saw no sign of humanity, 
wil solitary exception of one small 
village situated on an island in the river 
Rovuma. If the country, however, was 
destitute of human beings, it speedily became 
evident to us that it was perfectly swarming 
with game. Forthwith I was entirely under 
the fascinating influence of the chase, ancl 
gave promise of developing into a veritable 
Nimrod. Now I was after crocodiles or 
hippopotami in a rickety canoe on the 
Rovuma, Anon, in the early moming of 
afternoon, I was cageily tracking out the 
antelope or wild boar, while the night was 
given up to an exciting watch for lions and. 
hyenas. The adventures 1 have had, the 
number of big game I have shot, and the 
thousand other matters of interest connected 
with my sport on the Upper Rovuma it is 
quite impossible to detail at length. Just 
think of the variety! Giraffe, buttalo, 
quagga, zebra, cland, gnu, harrisbuck, harte- 
beest, &c. Let me, however, mention two 
incidents which are worth describing. 

‘According to my usual habit, 1 had started 
off with two of my men at the first streak of 
dawn, so a8 to get well in advance of the 

who are usually noisy enough to 
Rie shten any game within a mile of them. 
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‘Shortly after leaving camp, and while stealthily 
moving along the beautifully wooded banks 
‘of the river Lujond®, we sighted a fine boar. 
I fired immediately and was certain I had hit 
it; but, much to my surprise, it bolted off 
with incredible speed, 1 started after it, 
however, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing it suddenly drop dead. It had 
actually been shot through the heart, but had 
sufficient vital force left for its swift rate of 
a hundred yards or more. Having secured 
its fine tusks, we proceeded once more on 
our way. For the next halhour anything 
‘we saw was 106 far off to be easily gol at. 
This was rather slow work; so I detached 
my two men to the right and left to make a 
reconnaissance, while I proceeded forward 
with my good double-barreled rifle. Passing 
through a fine clamp of trees I suddenly 
emerged on 2 charmingly retired grassy 
pace, in the centre of which grazed 2 small 
erd of waterbuck—a male and three females, 
Instinctively withdrawing behind a ece I 
forgot the landscape at the sight of the game. 
Making a swift mental calculation of the 
distance, and almost involuntarily adjusting 
the sights, I hurriedly aimed and fred. The 
roar of the gun echoing through the solitude 
sounded the death-knell of one of the females. 
‘The other three jumped forward simultanc- 
ously as if they themselves had received a 
shock. Then, hke inanimate statues they 
stood transfixed, gazing to ascertain the 
cause of the unwonted sound which had 
burst upon their ears. Taking advantage of 
this I ruthlessly fired once more and a second 
dropped, ‘The remaining two again bounded 
forward; but a plaintive pathetic cry from 
the last one shot brought the male back in- 
stantly to her side. In his ignorance of the 
terrible nature of the danger, his first instinct 
Spparently was to protect his mate, With a 
Took of obvious «listress he began smelling 
her all round, while I, having no more car- 
tridges, stepped forth from my hiding-place, 
In 2 moment the beautiful creature saw me, 
end again it stood as if petrified, in one of the 
most magnificent attitudes conceivable. Its 
side was towards me; its head, erect, was 
turned so as to face me, while its large 
lustrous eycs seemed almost bursting from 
their sockets, It was the very personification 
of grace and dignity, I was at the moment 
so struck with the eight that I could 
stand and admire the splendid sose and feel 
repentant at my morning’s work. After we 
had thus gazed for 2 moment at each other 
I began to marvel that the animal made no 
attempt to flee, I moved forward, and still 
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itremained stations round 
began to suggest th 


ing me; but the thatense amusement to 
missed, as it was onlynd me when I was 
poor brute was simply ns of the sah oF 
Still I approached, and gon was being put 
Tess. I was within fiftcer. its complicated 

it gathered its wits togettl from ite box, 
the forest, Just as it reaould fall upon 
the glade, however, a cry waouth opened 
dying mate, and so much st in helpless 
natural affection than its fear, thaparations. 
checked its flight and turned oncesken in 
fell so remorseful and impressed “,the 
touching scene that I hurried away from ‘é. 
spot to avoid witnessing the butcher's glee of 
toy men, who just then appeared, and I shot 
no more that day, 

My second adventure was of o different 
description, and of a much more exciting 
character. We were sti] pushing along the 
banks of the Lujegda, and, as on the occa- 
sion just referred to, I was far ahead of my 
caravan, accompanied by my attendant and 
a guide. It was an hour since we had left 
our Jast camp, and we had seen little game. 
Suddenly we heard a sound which made us 
instinctively pause and exclaim, “ Simba!" 
(tion). Another minute, and the roar wa 
repeated nearer and clearer than before, 
sending a cold shiver through our very bones, 
though we felt quite safe. Following the 
direction of the noise, we got near enough to 
make out that there were two lions, probably 
playing with each other. My companions 
were evidently becoming nervous, and were 
anxious to make a défour for the sake of 
avoiding the vicinity of the dreaded animals, 
But meantime my imagination was busy and 
my blood was fired. I pictured myself os a 
lion-hunter indulging in various deeds of 
daring, and encountering all sorts of thiilling 
experiences, 7 te men’s consternation 1 
pulled myself up (I suppose in a striking 
altitnde) and heroically declared my intention 
¢» hunting up the monarch of the wilds to 
his very lair! If they were frightened they 
might leave me to go alone! The good 
fellows, finding that I was bent upon adven- 
ture, and feeling a measure of confidence 
behind my heavy express rifle, protested that 
they would on no account desert me. To 
tell the truth, I felt in my secret heart con- 
siderably relieved by this loyal declaration, 
and on we pressed—I in front. 

‘The first part of the way led, through the 
open forest. Here we felt quite secure, as 
we could easily see some distance ahead, and 
could not be taken by surprise. This epace 


gets gloriously 
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owe stealthily though swiftly traversed, when, 
¢© my disappointment, we suddenly came 
upon an expanse of dense jungle grass, in 
which the lions were evidently located. This 
was more than 1 had bargained for. I had 
counted upon getting at least an open field 
wheie the game could be sighted without 
being disagreeably near. But, manifestly, in 
this jungle no such chance was possible, and 
my valour began to ooze away. I was 
rapidly, realising how sapient and accept- 
able was the philosophy of the epigrammatist 
‘who argued that 


© Thove who fly may fight agal 
Wie Ke ead mer do a 





when, observing the satisfaction of the men 
at my apparent hesitation, I threw 

to the winds, and plunged obstinately in 
amongst the grass, determined not.to be 
baffled. 

Now began the dangerous part of the pro- 
gramme, We could not see a yard abead. 
Our only guide to the position of the 
dangerous creatures was their occasional 
growling as they continued their savage 
play. If that stopped our predicament 
would be by no,means an enviable one. 
Our every step had to be studied, The 
slightest sound would have put the lions 
‘on the alert, dnd all our labour would 
have been lost. Thus, then, with an uncom- 
fortable sense of growing excitement and 
palpitation of heart, we slowly advanced 
some distance. ‘The perspiration trickled 
down my face and body tili my clothes were 
quite drenched. At intervals, as the 
mouthed grow] or terrific roar filled the air, 
we would feel the cold shiver of intense awe 
and ‘stand staring till it was over, We had 
laboriously glided to within twenty yards 
of the lions, when we were startled by a 
sudden cessation of the sounds which had 
hitherto guided us. The silence brought 
with it a feeling of dismay, for it plain! 
told us we cither had been scented or heard. 
‘We uttered not a whisper, but anxiously 
looked the question, “What is now to be 
done?” 

if I had been alone I should .certainly 
have given up the adventure at once ; but in 
presence of the men my false pride stifled 
the inward impulse. With eager, besceching 
looks they gesticuleted to me to go back; 
but, remembering how heroically 1 had said 
“¥orward!” I once more braced up my 
berves to see the enterprise to the bitter 


¢nd—though in my heart I secretly regretted 
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my first rashness. Once more, then, we 
moved onward. Our precautions had to be 
redoubled. We progressed inch by inch. 
Every sense was on the alert, and each rifle 
was held ready for instant action. My feel- 
ings were wrought to a pitch of extreme pain, 
It seemed as if the violent beating of my 
heart would be heard. The moments were 
like minutes. At any instant we might be 
upon the lions, or, more probably, they upon 
us. The suspense became unbearable, and 
once more my resolution wavered under the 
overpowering excitement. Suddenly there 
was a crash behind me, which almost froze 
my blood. Mechanically my rifle leapt to 
my shdulder, and I turned in the full expecta- 
tion of secing onc of my men in the clutches 
of the lion. You may imagine my relief 
when I perceived how much less tragic was 
the occasion of the noise. My followers 
had, in their uncontrollable terror, taken to 
headlong fight. 1 had just time by a glance 
to take in the situation, when a still louder 
crash in front recalled my attention to that 
quarter. One lion and then the other 
bounded from their playground so swiftly 
that T got the merest glimpse of them. Ere 
{ could raise my rifle they were out of sight 
in the long grass. They were not more than 
ten yards distant when they fled, and, if it 
had not been for the panic-stricken retreat 
of the men, one minute more would have 
Dbrought+the noble animals in sight, and 
given me a chance of two good.shots, ‘The 
dénouement brought a curious conflict of 
feeling. I was extremely relieved and in- 
tensely disappointed. Returning to my men, 
I vented my excitement in the form of in- 
dignation, under which the poor fellows were, 
of course, becomingly humble, Thus, with a 
comical sense of having done my duty, I 
returned to the footpath and rejoined my 


caravan, 

Two days after this adventure we arrived 
at Ttul&, whence I now address you. To- 
morrow I go out to begin the inspection of 
the «much-telked-of +fields, with which 
rumour has enriched this district, I venture, 
however, to give you a quiet hint, for which 
I hope you will, be sufficiently grateful. 
Don't by any means buy up shares in any 
present or prospective Rovuma Coal Com- 
pany, or you will have fingers burned— 
not by the coal, but by the cares etl 
Such, at least, is my suspicion. few dayn 
will test the truth of it. 

Yours, &c., 
Josurx Taousox. 





‘The New and the Old Towers, 
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'HE reef of rocks included under the 
name Eddystone is situated about four- 
teen miles in a S.S.W, direction from Ply- 
mouth, nearly in the fairway of vessels bound 
ap or down the English Channel. The 
danger consists of a number of rocky peaks 
showing only above low-water, and scattered 
over an area of about half an acre. These 
Projecting peaks dre in reality the summits 
of a submarine hill or bills, gradually rising 
up from a surrounding depth of twenty-four 
fathoms, and the area of the sea bed occupied 
by the basis of the hill or hills is about one 
aquare mile. ‘The danger of these treacherous 
rocky peaks is increased by the uncertain, 
conflicting, and eddying movements of the 
tides in the immediate vicinity, from whence 
the name Eddystone probably originated, and 
which have always been sadly bewildering to 
wariners not familiar with the localit 
During the seventeenth century the ship- 
ping trade of this country began to be de- 
yeloped, and after the naval wars with the 
Dutch were ended it rapidly extended. 
‘British ships and British seamen were to be anc 


found in all the European ports, and were 
continually encountered upon the high seas. 
‘This development of navigation brought with 
it increased knowledge of the assistance 
desirable for mariners voyaging through the 
dangerous fringe of shoals and rocks sur- 
rounding our coasts. Lighthouses and bea- 
cons were set up on prominent points of land, 
and, at last, the attention of the maritime 
public appears to have been fixed on the 
possibility of indicating by a light at night 
the position of the much-dreaded Eddy- 
stone. By a statute of Queen Elizabeth, 
“the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of 
the Trinity House at Deptford Strond, being 
a company of the chiefest and most expert 
masters and governors of ships,” were em- 
powered ‘to make, erect, and set-up such 
and so many beacons, marks, and signs for 
the sea in such place or places of the sea- 
shores and uplands near the sea-coasts or 
forelands of the sea, only for sea-marks, as to 
them seein noe meet, Garand rand 

Iuisite, whereby the dangers may be avoi 

escaped, and ships the ‘better come into 
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fhe ports without pen!” ‘This Ct 
ffeeling the influence of pubhe opmien in 
/ yegard to the marking of the Iddystone, re- 
solved to make an 
and with that ebject obtained a special Act 
of Parkament in 1694 At that time it was 
probibly mmposmible to find an engineer expe 
tienced in such work However, Mr Henry 
Winstanley, a gentleman who had acheved a 
‘Tugh reputation for mechanic ingenuty, but 
which had taken a somewhat fantestic turn 
am his mind, was selected for the undertaking 
Accordingly, in the year 1696, the first kd 
dlystone lighthouse was commenced Mr 
Winstanley and bis workmen toiled ener 
getierlly for four seasons, and st must not be 
forgotten that work could only be carried on 
at low water, and that in bad weather they 
ould not land upon the rocks Mr Win 
umley selected the roch with the largest 
xposed arer, nd the first season (1696) 
‘Wis principally occupted sn fing twelve 
great won stanchions in the rock, the 
accond s.180n (1697) was devoted to the 
erection tround tacac stanchions of a solid 
‘ody or round pillar, presumably of stone, 
twelve feet high and fourteen feet in 
diameter, in the third season (1698) the 
diameter of this pillar wis mceased to 
sixteen feet, a tower of wood and masonry 
‘was raised upon it to a height of eighty 
fect, with hving rooms ind lantern, and 
on the x4th November, 1698, a light was 
t exhibited Dunng the following 
ter the structure ~ppears to have 
J from the efficts of the sea, and 
Winstanley encomprssed the build 
th a new work of four feet thickness 
¢ foundition He ‘so enlarged 
put, and raised it forty feet 
wn it was before, and in 1699 
was completed Fiom the 
ll be seen that this struc. 











omamentation\and by a number of use- 
which ill assorted with 
its building, and wit «re violence of winds 
and waves to which it 
But notwithstanding 1 









at stood, and 2 hight shown from it 
for five 'years, to the grelpt joy of passing 
mariners In November 1703,Mr Win 


going out to the lighth 
a to have been 


fs he rephed that “he = 
0 well assured off the strength of hus buikling 


rt to have it indicated, On 
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he could only wish to be there in the greatest 
storm that ever blew under the face of the 
beavens ' Winstunley bad lus wish gratified 
the mght of the 26th November, 1703, 
a temfic storm, which for violence and de 
vastation appears to have been without its 
parallel, swept away the tower and with it 
‘the ill fated architect, the keepers and work 
men, net one of whom was saved, and all 
that renmained weie some of the iron stan 
chions which had been at first fixed into the 
rock Thus ended the first light tower on 
the Eddystone 

But the practiabihty of erecting such a 
building upon the rock was demonstrated by 
Winstanley’s work It had endured for five 
years Also the value of such 2 sea math 
wis made evident, for the light had been 
found to be a great secunty to sailors Alt 
this pomted to the destrabihty of setting up 





another tower, m the erection of which the 
experience im copnection mth Winstantey’s 
strocture would be of the greatest value 
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For two and s half years no hght shone 
from the Eddystone rocks, until at the 
‘urgent representation of the Innity House 
a special Act of Parliament (4 an‘! 5 Anne, 
€ 20) was passed, empowering thit coi 
poration to rebuild the hghthouse In 
consequence of the powers so confened 
the Innity House greed with 1 Captun 
‘Lovet that for a term of mmnety nine yews 
fa hight should be exhibited from 2 tower 
on the roch Captain Lovet cngaged 
Mr Jobo Rudyeid as hw architect and 
<ngmeer for the building of the new towcr 
he records do not indicate why the sclec 
ton fell upon Mr Audyerd, who at the 
tume was a suk mercer on Ludgite Hill, 
‘and who had not apparently distinguished 
hunself by any special mechanied abuhity 
But whatever his previous experience m 
such matters my have been in July, 
1706 he forthwith sct about the work in 
+ masterly manner, uded by two ship 
wnghts from the Kings yard at Woolnich 
Probting by the enors of his predecessor, 
Mr Rudyerds puncipal sim seems to 
have been practic utility combined with 
simplicity, ‘woiding needless external orn 
mont List he very carctully fixed thirty 
‘81x upright ron bolts mto the rock i the 
ae of a ane ne ioe m aneie , then . 

stepped the 30 as to adapt it to : 
teceive a basement of solid oak balks Sa 
fhe alternate eye which were pa 
‘Crosswise us jement was cared a 
few feet above the top of the rock, the whole wis covered mith pitch It seems possible t 
being fitted together and to the 10ch aa close recogmse in this the influence of the iy ° 

+ nossible, besides bewg fastened to the iron wright assistants ‘Lhe upper jart of ip 

Dl yhuch stood up out of the 10ch Tinlinog eonswted of four fooms ene 9% the 

about 4 feet “a then put on fixe comses another, enclosed within the encircly’ Ibove 

Cornish moorstone, ts stones being laid night tubers sbove thes. rooms M16, Up 
mt ut cement, but fastened to eich ved fixed Ins lantern, and cag pt Rud- 
panes) below, and at the sides by iron strize with a simple bill ped the 
tmber ” Ths completed the eehd pots age ott eS baht 2p shown on 
of the tower, rencung about p fctaboer ioe oe Ju 708, situ toulding was 

toy +t actually completed t; 

kee ee 08 ee proe thence space was being mamtaned with pala ba ma 

passage for’ the mote He cents with & of three to the pounde “This tower falilled 

ie eatry door, the alter ts functions with mucl one 
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high weighing 7 oz. 8 dr, was found in his 


on 
by’ Thus in 1755 ended the second tower on 
bythe Eddystone. 

‘This brings us to the memorable structure 
which is now tobe superseded. In 1756 the 
lease for ninety-nine years granted to Captain 
Lovet had passed by his decease into other 
hands, and the then proprietors, among 
whom the name of Mr. Robert Weston is 
worthy of remembrance for his disinterested 
ad energetic efforis to benefit navigation, 
forthwith set abqut the erection of another 
lighthouse. On the nomination of the Karl 
of Macclesfield, then President of the Royal 
Society, Mr. John Smeaton, F.RS., was 

ted by the proprictors for the under- 

. This gentleman had made his 

in the world by his habit of exceed- 

igly careful observatio: and his power of 
niously and practically applying observed 

. In connection with the work intrusted 

to him he appcars from the first to have fixed 
his mind upon a structure entirely of stone, as 
‘beng heavier, stronger, and morc lasting than 
any composite or wooden structure could be. 
His idea was that “the sea must give way 
tothe building,” and in pondering ovér the 
question pf form, he tells us, “the natural 
figure of he waist or bole of a large s) - 
ing oak ” presented itself to bis imagination, 
sNow although Mr. Alan Stevenson has effec- 
ively shown that the reasons given by 
Smeaton in support of this notion are both. 
obscure and fallacious, it will at once be 
evident that the shape is one certainly sug- 
gestive of great stability. Agnin as regards 
fastening the stones together 80 as to make 
the structure one entire monolithic mass, the 
idea occurred to Smeaton of forming’ the 
blocks with large dovetails in such-a manner 
that they might mutually lock one another 
together, the stones of the lower courses 
being primarily engrafted into the rock. 
‘The question of an effective cement was also 
‘one which occupied a great deal of Smeaton’s 
consideration, At that time no trustworthy 
cement which would harden in water was 
known, and Smeaton undertook a series of 
exhaustive ¢xperiments on this subject, 
which resulted in his obtaining what he 
required, and in providing for the engineering 
world an invaluable treatise on water cements. 

His opinion was that “ the building should 
‘be a column of equal strength, proportionate 
in every part to the stress it was likely to 
bear.” 

After numerous examinations of the rock 
gad the surrounding locality, Smeaton sub- 
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mitted to the proprietors his plans for a 
stone tower in July, 1756, which were unani- 

2pproved, the time and methods of 
accomplishing the work being left entirely to 
him. the grd August, work at the 
rock was commenced ; and during the sca- 
son the site was prepared for the foundation 
courses, suitable dovetails being cut in the 
rock to receive the stones. ‘The following 
winter was devoted to preparing the granite 
stones and doing all that could be done to 
minimise labour on the rock, Smeaton’'s 
view was that in building the tower it was 
necessary “to be ina condition to resist a 
storm at every step,” so the blocks in each 
course were fitted together in the yard, in the 
same positions as they would occupy on 
the rock, and every precaution was taken to 
insure safety and firmness for the structure 
as it progressed. The next year, 1757, sow 
the six foundation courses laid, the work 
being brought to the level of the top of the 
rock, In 1758 the solid portion of the 
tower, consis*.og in all of twenty-four courses, 
was completed, and also a portion of the 
building intended for the living-rooms of the 
keepers. In 1759, such rapid progress was 
made with the upper part of the tower that 
by the ah August the main colump, con- 
taining forty-six courses, was finished ; the 
lantern was then set up, the fixing and glaz- 
ing of which occupied some weeks ; and on 
the 16th of October the light was kindled, 
and thus, as Smeaton says, “after innumerable 
difficulties and dangers was a happy period 
put to this undertaking without the loss of 
life or limb to any one concerned in it” 

In reference to the permanence of his 
structure, Smeaton observes that his ideas of 
“what its duration and continued existence 
ought to be were not confined within the 
boundary of one age or two, but extended 
themselves to look towards a possible per- 
petuity."” ‘The year (88a has found Smea- 
ton’s grand work still standing, but his “pos- 
sible perpetuity ” is unfortunately disposed of 
by the discovery that the rock itsclf has for 
some years past shown indications of giving 
way, causing the lower, notwithatanding 
strengthening measures adopted, to vibrate 
and event oscillate in a somewhat 
alarming manner. In consequence of this, 
in 1847 the Trinity House Corporation re- 
solved to erect a new tower upon a firmer 
and more durable foundation, which was 
found at a distance of forty yards to the 
south-west of the rock on which Smeaton's 
tower stands. Accordingly the matter was 
placed in the hands of Mr, Jaz. N. Donglass, 
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‘Smeatoa's Tower, 
3799-1883, 


the Corporation's Engineer, who , prepared 
designs and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying out the work, The 
‘Mesars. Douglass in England and the Messrs. 
Stevenson in Scotland have had great expe 
rience in the building of lighthouses. ‘The 
towers on the Bell Rock, Skerryvore, Wolf 
Rock, Smalls, Bishop, Hanois, &c., attest 
the ability and perseverance which have 
been displayed in this respect by these dis- 
tinguished lighthouse builders; but th-y 
have all had the benefit of Smeaton’s efforts 
and have not had to contend with the diffi- 
culties of ill-found appliances and of com- 
parative ignorance in regard to the necessities 
of ig? rece Of course this is not 
in the slightest degree disparaging to our 
modem lighthouse engineers, but is mentioned 
merely to give @ fair impression of the extra- 
ordinary genius of John Smeaton. 

In July, 1878, operations were commenced 
at the new site, under the directing super- 


vision of Mr, Jas. N. Douglass, the works 
at the rock being-in charge of Mr. T. Edmond 
and Mr, W. T. Douglass, son of the engineer- 
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in-chief. During the first season, which 
consisted of forty landings and one han- 
dred and twenty-nine hours of work, the 
rock was partly excavated and prepared. 
to receive the foundation courses of the 
new tower. In 1879, the coffer<lam was 
completed, and on the 19th August the 
foundation stone was laid by H.R.H_ the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Master of the Trinity 
House, in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales and many of the members of the 
Corporation; after which eight courses 
were laid. During this season one hun- 
dred and thirty-one landings and five 
hundred and eighteen hours of work were 
accomplished, In 1880 the masonry of 
the tower was carried up to the thirty- 
eighth course, therc-»ving been one hyh- 
dred and ten landiogs and six hundr) 4 
and fifty-seven hours of work effect{ * 
In 1881 the tower was completed, cq 
sisting of two thousand one hundred an. 
seventy-one stones, containing 63,020 
cubic feet, or 4,668 tons of masonry, 
‘The top stone was laid on ast June by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, The total 


amount of time worked on the rock up 
to this stage was fifteen hundred and 
ninety-two hours, for which four hundred 
and twenty-one landings had been made. 
The extraordinary repidity of the exe- 
to 


cution of the work is due mainly 
the special steam machinery and 
ances for pumping, rock-drilling, landing 
and hoisting materials with which the steatner 
in attendance was fitted; but of course con- 
siderable credit is due to the vigour and 
manly energy displayed by the whole of the 
staff employed upon the work. By the end 
of the 1881 season great progress had been 
made with the lantern fittings and the internal 
arrangements, the particulars of which it is 
not possible to give in this paper. It will be 
sufficient to say that every detail has been 
most carefully considered with 2 view to 
practical utility, durability, and suitableness 
for the service. 

‘The openness of the weather during the 
past winter has enabled the remainder of the 
work to be pushed on rapidly, so that it will 
be possible to light up. about the time 
announced in the following notice to 
mariners :— 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


‘Tuar the new Lighthouse which has been for some 
time past in course of erection at the Enpveraxe, 
Rocks, is now far advanced towards completion, nd 

bition af 


‘be'expected to be ready for the 
(ight cary nthe month of 1 288s, 
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ht will be at an elevation of 133 feet above 
and will be a powerful WHITE DOUBLE 
: BALS-MINOTE LIORT, showing two suc. 





in clear weather at a distance of 17} miles. 
That a WHITE FIXED subsidiary LIGHT will also be 
shown from a window in the Lighthouse below the 


lashing Light, to mark the BAND DgEPs, This will | before these 


extend over a sector of 16" from N. 32° W. to N, 48 
W, (Magnetic, from the Lighthouse). 

“ALS 
That a large Bell will be sounded dariog Fo 
Weather “Twice in “quick succeaion evety 


‘of about 21 Seconds, 
I round the inal 
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minute; thus assimilating the Charcler of ‘the 
Sound Signal to that of the Light, ie 


NOTE.— Mariners will obtevve that the Light om 
the Casket Rocks, 78 Miles SSB. from the 
stone, is similar in character, but shows THR. 
Flashes in quick succesrion instead of TWO, 


_ It_is anticipated that the ceremony of 
lighting up the new tower will take place 
es are published, and will 
be graced by the preseace of Her Royal and 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh 
with her husband, who is the Master of the 
Ancient Corporation of the Trinity House, 
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and that the Prince of Wales, with other dis- 
tinguished members of the Corporation, will 
also be present on the occasion, It is much 
to be hoped that fair weather will smile upon 
so fair a ceremony, which, being one of 
national interest and importance and asso- 
ciated with a triumph of a royal nature, is 
fittingly inaugurated by those occupying the 
highest positions in the kingdom, 
‘The new tower, it will be seen, is of much 
ter elevation then the old one, The 
light from Smeaton’s tower was 72 feet above 
high water, which gave a, range. of visibility 
in clear weather of 14 miles, The new tower 


shows a light 133 feet above high water, 
commanding a range of visibility in clear 
weather of 17 miles. The new light is 
of vastly increased power es compared with 
the old one, which had a lamp with four 
wicks only; while for weather when the 
penetrating power of one light is likely to be 
impaired, two six-wick oi burners super- 
posed, each associated with a glass dioptric 
apparatus, are available. In ordinary weather | 
one burner only will be used. 

Much to the regret of many, the old 
tower is to be taken down to half its height, 
but the stump will remain as a sort of 
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unlighted beacon. It will thus serve as 
an auxiliary guide to shipping by day, 
and the upper part can be recrected on 
the mainland as a permanent memorial of 
Smeaton’s original tower. Moreover, it is 
intended to add to the stump of the old 
building a ladder and railing, so that facilities 
may be offered to those making excursions to 
the rock to inspect the site and the solid por- 
tion of the old tower. 

The necessity for the demolition of Smea- 
ton’s tower is naturally a source of general 
Tegret, With its stones were knit the fore- 
sight, perseverance, and courage which cha- 
acterized the man, Most gladly would we 
have had the tower last for ages, as an 
enduring monument of a great trumph, a 
sp example of work well and faithtully 
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completed. But although Time, the ni ——~ 
destroyer, effaces the external record “rich 
heroism, ‘as well as those of fess n6 Sin- 
qualities, yet we know that the enterpri: the 
and determination which achieved the gren\e> 
work are not dead; still in our hearts the'e 
memory of Smeaton’s work catinot fail to 
live, and the story of hig manful efforts will 
be handed down fiom generation to genera- 
tion, Moreover, the splendid new structure, 
with ite perfected arrangements for guiding 
the mariner, is merely a prolongation of the 
efforts of those who have gone before, and 
we may confidently hope that in its existence 
will be perpetuated the name and fame of 
our earliest lighthouse builders, as well as 
of those who have so worthily followed in 
their footsteps. 
E. PRICE EDWARDS. 


A SOLDIER’S MARCH. 


A STIR of merry music through the street: 
Quick, quick, and guick, the resonant notes reply, 
Sound answering sound to link one melody . 
And time the springy rhythm of marching feet. 
Look out upon the pomp. Lo, what doth mect 
‘The eager question of the expectant eye ? 
The bier whereon some coffin late did lie: 
And fhese that mourned return, their task complete, 


Peal, peal, triumphant notes, what use for woe? 
One that was with us rests as we shall rest: 
And, if a void for his sake vex our breast, 
Yet must we pass the way life bids us go, 
And tune our fect to and make brave show, 
Peal on, rejoiceful music: so ’tis best. 
AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 


OUR BLUE PATIENT. 
By A LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


“THERE is a delightful spot in the North 
London district where five roads meet- 
ing each other, at a variety of acute aru 
obtuse angles, give to the luckless foot- 
passenger at least ten different streams of 
. Vehicles to confuse and affright him, when- 
ever his business obliges him to cross the 

‘arriage-way at that particular point. Along 
two of these roads omnibuses roll in many- 
coloured atreams, with a due proportion of 
cabs and light carts; a third road contributes 
a heavy traffic of waggons and drays; while 
the two other roads supply an admixture of 
vehicles both heavy and light, alt shabby and 
all driven in baste. On Mondays and Thurs- 
days, moreover, the place was, at the time 


of which I write, overflowed by flocks of 
Dewildered and footsore sheep, and no less 
tired, but more often angry, oxen, who loudly 
bleated bor balowed bom their rors a 
they strayed about in the specially help- 
less manner peculiar to cattle going through 
town, getting under the horses’ feet and in 
between the wheels, despite the shouts of 
their own pita and ie the pe cabbics 
and the ing of their attendant dogs. 
‘Aad to thes chronic state of things « shower 
of hansom cabs rattling along, at certain 
hours of the day, as thick and fast as stones 
in a hailstorm, in obedience to the shrill 
summons of the railway terminus bell; and 
@ steam road-engine snorting along at inter- 


OUR BLUE PATIENT. 


ond usually preceded by an afirighted 
‘y-horse flying in terror from the steam 
monster, and you have a tough idea of some 


by” of the special charms of the spot at the 


period of my story. 

Tt is not surprising that, under these un- 
coward circumstances, patients should from 
time to time be brought into some of the 
ailjacent hospitals—for there are several in 
that locality—gasping out, a8 well a3 broken 
bones and bruises will let them, that he or 
she has been “caught between two carts,” 
or “knocked down under the wheels of a 
cab.” Sometimes they cannot even gasp, 
but lic blankly insensible while others tell 
how thay came by their injuries, 

Of Us last sort was cman brought into 
‘us ongiimpbruaty afternoon just as the light 
was) 4@Mhg. A dull February afternoon it 
nypF( En; a grey leaden sky above, greasy 

. moud underfoot, and a raw, damp 
he waiter in between, In the hospital 
Feceivitg--oom, although it was but four 
o'clock, the gaslights were doing duty for the 
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ludicrous, “Had we washed his foot before 
it was taken off? He feared not, because 
the remaining ankle still looked blue,!— 
“Had we toid the doctor that it was not 
dirt, but only the stain of his daily work, 
which he could not help?” and a dozen 
other like questions, He was very hard to 
be soothed, was this odd, excitable little 
man; very hard to be convinced that we had 
no doubt as to his due attention to cleanli- 
ness and the personal proprieties ; very 
absurdly persistent in impressing upon our 
minds that the colour of dirt proper was 
mostly black, whereas the prevailing hue of 
ris skin was very decidedly blue. And thus 
it came about that by universal consent, and 
apparently much to his own satisfaction, he 
was dubbed our “blue patient,” and that his 
legitimate patronymic, though it appeared on 
his certificates of incapacity for work, and 
on his diet-board, was never otherwise used + 
during his stay in hospital. 

Eleven o'clock saunding out from the 
sleepy-toned clock upon the staircase, some 








sut—absent without leave from the hospital | four or five days after the admission of our 
authoritica—and cre another half-hour had blue patient, proclaimed that another dull 


elapsed gas was burning brightly also in the 
operating-room. 


and it was decided to proceed at once with 


the operation necessary for the injured man's 
safety. Close under the gastight stood the 
surgeon and his assistants, also the head 


nurse ready to hand instruments and sponges. 


In a few moments the administrator of the 
chloroform gave the word to begin, and 
commenced, 


swiftly and deftly the operator 
Briefly spoken directions alone broke the 


silence, as with bended head, never swerving 
hand, and intent eye, he prosecuted his re- 
sponsible task—no less a task than the gaged 
amputation of the sorely injured foot. At 


length all was duly concluded, the limb put 
up,” and the still unconscious 
back to bed, After awhile he woke up out 
of his chloroform sleep, unusually brisk, very 
restless, in some pain, but in still more cx- 
citement, being evidently of a natumlly 
excitable temperament. His chief trouble 
was somewhat peculiar. It was not that be 
had lost a foot, it was not that he was thrown 
out of work by the accident, it was not that 


he was Suffering 
men grumble, if not groan, It was that his 


think him 2 dirty patient, The poor litle 
man’s anxiety upon the point became quite 


‘The surgeon of the weck 
1ad been «~* for, and also the patient's wife, 


patient borne 


February day had nearly ended, while soft 
moonfight, struggling through a yet hazy 
atmosphere, seemed to promise that the next 
morning might be of a brighter and cheerier 
sort, Hark! what unlawfal and imy rr 
sound, was that which T heard? Voices 
talking in the men's ward at eleven o'clock 
at night! I was in the inner ward, from 
which a door opencd out into the room 
from which the sound proceeded. No one 
suspected that the tady superintendent was 
in that inner ward ; she was supposed to be 
fast asleep» up-stairs in her own bed-chamber. 
They did not know that the “extra,” en- 
that night to watch the insensible 
and rapidly sinking head case in tht 
small ward, had failed to come, and that 
the head nurse was, therefore, doing duty 
there instead, “Ha, ba, my friends,” said she 
to herself, “you ignorantly think that it is a 
case of ‘when the cat’s away!’® And, s0 
saying, she crept softly to the intervening 
door, opened it just half an inch, and, peep- 
ing through, beheld thosc naughty mice of 
hers at play after a fashion calculated to fill 
the mind of @ nurse with indignant horror, 
‘There, at eleven o'clock at night, were the 
gaslights flaring away at full cock ; they had, 
with wicked ingenuity, tumed them up by 
‘using the ends of their cratches; there was 
the Irish night-nurse—dismissed the next day 
—peacefully snoring with her head on the 
table, wheteon were the remains of her 
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supper; there, in the mingled glare of fire. 
light and gas-light, were some dozen pale, 
eager faces belonging to the maimed and 
crippled recusants, who were sitting up in 
their beds, their heads all inclined in one 
direction, and apparently listening with great 
attention ; and there, in the bed by the fire, 
was the prime mover of the mischief, our 
blue patient, haranguing his companions 
with fluent speech and great energy. He 
had turned himself partly round out of his 
bed, and was nursing the injured leg with 
both arms across the other knee, while he 
very discreetly warmed it at the fre. Now, 
I frankly confess that, as a conscientious 
nurse, I ought to have interrupted the man 
then and there, broken up this picturesque 
scene, turned down the gas, and given them 
a good scolding all round for such a glaring 
violation of hospital rales, But the picture 
was so striking that 1 paused for a moment 
to contemplate it, and then I found myself 
listening, with involuntary interest, to what 
the blue patient was saying, and I 

still longer to listen, intending exch moment 
to goin and give them that scolding which 
was their due, but delaying ever a moment 
more ere I did it. These were the first words 
att T chanced to hear when I opened the 

loor, 

“Ay, but it’s a terrible thing, mates, to 
be tried for your life. I can never think of 
it withoat a shudder, and I can't somehow 
help a-thinking of it ‘most always. I had to 

still and silent and hear the gentleman 
that Was prosecuting of me put everything 
against mein the worst light his clever tongue 
could find to put it in, and I mightn’'t say 2 
word, though 1 could hardly keep the ‘Not 
no! no! from bursting out of my mouth as 
he went on making out his side of the tale. 
Thad to keep quite quiet as if I'd naught to 
say, and hear him suppose this and suppose 
the other to fill up the breaks in the story 
that made against me, and show that I'd bad 
a plenty of reasons for doing of it, when I 
had no more reason than for climbing to the 
top of St. Paul's. And then he called the 
witnesses—Ais witnesses—to say where I'd 
becn seen, and how I'd looked, and what 
Vd said, and what I'd done, likewise what I'd 
not said nor done too, It was astonishing to 
see what a fine story that there clever gentle- 
man made out of it all, and it was frightening 
too to me who knew there wasn’t really 
story at all to be made out anyhow. How 
the things that had happened, and the words 
that had been said, seemed to gather round 
me and hem me in! Mates, I declare to 
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you that at last they seemed to me to be 
somehow live things with a cruel purpose in 
‘em—rising up, tsing up one alter another, 
pointing at me with their horrid 4 
pressing upon me to crush the life outof me. 
And I as innocent 2s a new-born babe. Still 
T wasn’t wholly down-hearted. ae Ito 
myself, ‘You may hem me in and press me 
bard, but I've got my facts to fight you off 
with yet, and you crn’? prove that I've done 
the horrid deed, for sure what's not been 
done can't anyhow by any clever talk be 
made out to have been done clean against 
the truth of things.’ And just as I says so 
to myself, they calls their last witness, T 
knew him directly he stepped into the box, 
‘A man as owed me a grudge becaflle he'd 
been doing unfair by the mastery is and 
mine—and I'd ‘felt it my duty to nWak up 
to the master about it.” : 

“ And so he forswore himself agains is 
‘broke in one of the auditors in a / f 
indignant scom. oe 

“No, mate, he did not quite do that. But 
he did nigh as bad for me, He was a tad 
with & mighty clever tongue, and he spoke 
that way and this way, round about the truth 
and never straightforwardlike, and he some- 
how managed to forget all that went to prove 
me innocent, and to remember hard and 
sharp two awkward-looking facts that looked 
to go dead against me, worse against me 
than anything else that had yet been said. 
‘They'd have looked right enough—as they 
were, and as you'll hear presently—if he'd 
said the whole story straight through, but. 
taken by theirselves, the way he put ’em, they 
seemed to make out that I and nobody else 
must certain sure have been the murderer. 
God forgive me!—but his wickedaess 'most 
made me what he wanted to prove me. For 
I reads my Bible, mates, and it says that if a 
man hates his brother—that's any of hie 
mates, 1 take it, and I take it, too, that it 
vaeans hates him so as he would be glad to 
see him dead—well, then, if he does that, it 
says he’s as bad as a downright murderer, 
‘And I did hate him,” added the little man, 
his high-pitched, excited voice dropping to 
an awed whis; I did hate him—just so. 
I saw him awhile since quite unexpected, just 
afore I was knocked down by that there cab 
and got my foot done for; he'd got tools 
with bim and seemed going to work some- 
where nigh. ‘The Lord helpme! but though 
the trial’s over and gone this twelve years 
ond more, I felt all the old anger tite up in 
me against him as if it would choke me!” 

“But yqu got off? You got off, didn’t 
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“ And T paused etill fonger to listen” 


you?” here broke in one of his auditors. 
“ Tell us the rest of the trial.” 

“Yes, yes, J got off,” he made answer ; 
“it was prove'yclear enough at last that I 
was not the"), tch that had done it. But 
that follow's evidence hunted me hard into a 
comer, and neatly got mc hanged. What 
hhoms the jury talked. “It seemed as if I'd 
dived to be an old man before thcy comed 
out aod said as how they'd agreaS* Not 
guilty’ And then—and then——” The 
eager high-pitched voice diopped off here 
suddenly into a vacillating whisper, and the 
narrator stretched his hands out quickly yet 
feebly. For a moment he seemed to be 
feeling about for something in the air, while 
he stared vacantly before him, and then he 
abruptly collapsed and fell back among his 
pillows, Our little blue fiend had fainted. 
4 stepped hastily forward, A thin stream 
of red flowing from the overheated and 
pendent leg wos meandering slowly along 
the snowy boards, As [ thus unexpectedly 

the change in the aspect of the 
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np of invalids would have provoked my 
ughter had I not been too anxious to be 
tempted to mirth. Everybody vanished 
under thew respective coverlets with the 
swiftness of magic; they nught have been 
all dead for the sudden stillness and silence 
that prevailed. 

“Hope as there’s not much amiss with 
him, ma'am?” one, bolder and more alarmed 
for his comrade than the rest. ventured to 
ask, in a sufficicntly aftrighted tone. 

“No thanks to you if there is not. This 
comes of breaking hospital ruies,” I answered, 
speaking, I fear, with the more asperity be- 
cause Iwas annoyed with myself, and felt 
myself very much to blame in the matter for 
not having stopped the man’s talk before. 
It turned out, to my great relief, that there 
was not any serious harm done. A few 
simple measures stayed the hamonhage 
and recovered the patient from his swoon, 
and in the end no appreciable retardation 
took place in his ultimate recovery, Dut I 
do not think that batch of patients ever 
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atey 

tl, with that exeggerated susceptibility 
which seemed pet to the little mast aates, nature, 
was on even incon 
Tandon for the future. He would do 
nothing without asking leave, and required 
special permission for the most obviously 
innocent trifles. 

“There, hold your tongue,” the under- 
nurse would at last exclaim in a pet, 
“there's the hospital rules printed out large 
and clear, hanging againat the wall. Just 
you learn 'em right off by heart, and all that 

don't say you mayn't do just you do, 
don't go bothering me no more.” With 
which lucid and concise direction she extin- 
guished the blue patient whenever his scra- 
Bulosty flamed up afresh. On the point of 
ishing the story of his trial he was deaf to 
allentreaties. “No, no, I got into trouble 
once telling that. Besides, where would be 
the good? It's not mighty interesting to 
any one but me, And mayhap it would 
make me feel angry again. Best ev y 
to let it be,” And so we never learned any 
forther particulars of that episode in his life. 

Several weeks passed quietly after this in- 
cident, and spring was gaining softly on us. 
As I sat at my early breakfast one morning, 
sipping my coffee and listening to that ever- 
lasting railway bell and the rattle of the 
cabs, a seductive vision of the country stole 
before me, growing stronger and stronger a5 
the bell rang more urgently and the cabs 
came faster and more noisily, The vision 
grew into a longing thirst, then into a deci- 
sive scheme. “Yes, I would go into the 
country for a few hours that afternoon. 
‘There was nothing critical in the hospital, 
the blue patient was the only operation case, 
and he was now quite convalescent, I would 
work hard ail the moming, and get my dress- 


ings done early, Linton was asteady, capable only 


woman, and I would leave full directions, 
together with supplies of possibly needful 
stores, while I paid 2 short visit to my 
friends. My cyes were rather tired of look- 
ing at the brown-washed walls and the blue 
coverlets of the beds; I would gaze for an 
hour or two upon the iresh budding green of 
the country elms and the bright hues of early 
crocuses and snowdrops, where the birds 
would be singing aweet welcomes to the 
opening year; 1 would——” but there I 
stopped abruptly in my flowery reverie. For 
just at that moment there came a sound into 
the entrance-hall below and along the pas- 
sage as of a small yegiment tramping heavily 


in hospital, and the blue patient him- half regular 
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in. Ah me! I knew the sound well; the 
tread of many feet going in pairs 
of two, each two pairs keeping scrupulously 
even step together, regardless of all the other 
couples: and then the dull grating sound of 
some heavy wooden things laid cautiously 
down on the wooden floor. The vision of 

and singing-hirds dropped out of 
my thoughts as if they-had been children’s 
toys, and, crushing down the great trembling 
that rose within me to an outward semblance 
of composure, I ran down the broad staircase 
to face my newly-arisen duties. 

L had, of course, sce many bad accidents 
whilst learning in other hospitals the art of 
surgical nursing. But to have a ghastly pro- 
cession of stretchers ushered into your own 
house; to stand by white the surgeons exa- 
mine themangled forms laid thereon, each one 
in tutn seeming more dreadfully mutilated 
than the other; to see the jacket or the 
handkerchief laid with hopeless gesture over 
the faces of men who went forth from their 
homes that morning—hardly two hours ago 
—hale and hearty labourers at some peace- 
fal toil; to hear the sorrowfully expressive 
order, “ Take sf away, and do not let the re- 
latives see it without dus preparation ;” to 
Eger iis tl un sper of te logerng 

th still just a spark of life lingering 
in them, laid in your own wards and to know 
that you have to take a responsible part in 
the coming struggle between life and death ; 
to have the weeping, distracted wives anc 
daughters of the dead and dying pressing 
around you for some small scrap of hopeful 
news when you have no hope to give, or 
pleading to be allowed to see what you know 
will strike them helpless with horror tobehold ; 
—all this I found o very different thing to 
only looking on while others did the work. 

‘This accident fore to be avery bad one. 
Of all that were brought in to us, four men 
were carried on into the wards, which, 
all through the long morning, and many 
tivues also in the afternoon, were full of the 
quiet, quick footsteps of surgeons coming 
and going with grave faces and watchful care. 
A few hours more, and one of the four 
injured men—a railway navvy—had passed 
beyond the reach or need of the surgeon's 
skill; end a2 second man—a platelayer— 
was being just kept alive from minute to 
minute by continual small doses of stimulant. 
‘They were both under my own immediate 
care in the inner ward before mentioned. 
And though from the first moment the sur- 
geons had pronounced both these cases to be 
beyond recovery, I still hoped and specially 
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ed to save this second one, for the sake 
it sweet-faced, middle-aged woman, 
who sat by the bedside stmned by the 
sudden calamity that had fallen upon her, 
and wailing out from time to time the praises 
of the dying man as the “best and most 
God.-fearing man, the kindest, dearest hus- 
band that ever any wormn had.” Alas! the 
surgeon's osis was but too correct. He 
too sank rapidly, and ten minutes had not 
elapsed since his comgade in the adjoining 
bed had breathed his last, ere this one also 
—the kind, lamented, husband—all uncon- 
scious of his wife's fastflowing tears, lay 
motionless with grey set face, like a dun 
November day whew a chill seafog has 
blotted out all sunshine from the sky and all 
colour from the earth. It was a face pos- 
sessing a certain digni and goodness about 
its rough lines and homely contour which 
seemed to justify the poor wife's loving 
_, ses of his life; and as he lay there with 
the soil of his just commenced moming’s , 
work still fresh upon his coarse jacket and j 
his labour-hardened hands—he that should | 
never work again in the dawning light of 
this world’s sun—one could not but wonder, | 
with reverent awe and 2 certain sympathizing | 
joy, what kind of occupation it would be that 
this son of toil should find to do in the long 
bright future before him, Something, most 
surely, higher and more spirit-satisfying than 
the making of a railway ; something which J, 
who an hour ago possessed a wider in- 
tellectual field of vision and a more varied 
range of mental enjoyment than this my toil- 
wom brother, could not even understand if 
I were told of it, ahy more than a child of a 
few years ok] could be made to understand 
the keen delight of some mature mind work- 
ing out some great scientific discovery, or 
drinking in the lofty teachings of some great 
poet. After awhile the stricken widow went 
out to break the news to those at home and 
to make her sad preparations for taking away 
her dead; and I sat me down between the 
two beds in a dreamy mood which was half 
fatigue and half meditativeness, and looked 
at the face of the man who had died first— 
the railway navvy—trying as 1 looked to 
repel the ungracious thought that there was 
some lack there of the dignity and goodness 
which were conspicuous in the countenance 
of the plate-layer. Suddenly I became 
aware that some one was standing near me 
ooking over “ay shoulder, and, turning my 
head, I ear ne blue patient. He was gazing 
fixedly at the dead navvy. I have said that 
he was a very excitable person, therefore when 
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I saw his face grow almost as pallid as the 
‘onc he looked upon, and his limbs tremble 
so that 1 mechanically extended my arm to 
support him in his forward progress to the 
bedside of the dead man, I only took it fora 
fresh evidence of his nervous tempesament, 
sympathetically shaken perhaps by the thought 
of how near he too had been a short while 
since to peril of life as well as limb, But 
after a minute’s awed silence he spoke, and 
the cause of his agitation was made clear. 
“It's him,” he said, in a low voice, “it's 
hita—i¢s the man who gave evidence against 
me. Oh Goil, forgive me!—I was feeling 
angry against him not a month ago." The 
tears gathered in his gazing eyes, but some 
in dread seemed to freeze them there 
and they never fell, “I’m a-trying to think,” 
he said, afler a pause, “if re, got over it— 
if I'd forgiven him—if I'd put that wicked 
anger quite away out of my mind. God help 
me |-~it would be a dreadful thing to be 
angry still with a dead man.” _ F 

I was much moved by his evident distress 
‘as well as startled by this unexpected, recog: 
nition, but after a moment's thought, I spoke 
to him soothingly. 

“Your very anxiety,” I said, “may surely 
be itsownrelief. If you were still cherishing 
a lurking anger against him, you would be 
almost sure to seck to justify yourself in it. 
Be comforted—I do not think you hate him 
now. I believe you will soon—if you do 
not alreacly—wholly and freely forgive him,” 

‘The little man, usually 80 loquacious, made 
‘no answer, except by 2 wan smile cast hastily 
in my direction, which died away almost 
before it began. He bent towards the board 
banging at the bedhead, and read the patient's 
name, which was written there together with 
his case, treatment, and diet. “It's he, sure 
enough,” he murmured; 2nd with that he 
tumed silently away, tottered back to the 
outer ward, and there lying down on his bed, 
drew the curtains close about the bedhead, 
evidently wishing to be left alone with his 
own thoughts. As for myself, tired and 
hungry, I went to my own room to a 
Little rest and food. In about half a0 hour 
atap came at my door, and, in answer to my 
“Come in,” assistant-ourse Linton's broad 
good-hunioured face and short round figure 
appeared in the doorway. 

“The other wife has come, ma'am," said 
she, “the nawvy’s wife. She's terrible cut 

sh not like the broken ribs’s wife 


wes. This one seems most cy up about 
the children, She’s got fvef// ‘em. Two 
twins, and the eldest of the’ only six.” 
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‘Poor thing | and enough too to make her 
feel ‘cut up,’ isn’t it, Linton?” I answered. 
“1 will be down to sce her in a moment. 
‘How are the other two men?” 

“Ob, they are doing finely, They are 
asleep. No fear of them. Got a bit of a 
shock, that’s all.” Linton was always as 
confident in her diagnosis as if she had been 
a physician of many years? standing. “And 
do you know, ma'am,” she went on, evidently 
brimming over with news and curiosity, “ that 
there blue patient has been very odd bebaved, 
and has put himself uncommon forward 
about it.” 

“About what, Linton?” asked I, hoping 

to pick up a grain of desirable information 
out of her bushel of gossip. 

“About the wife—ahe mavvy’ 's wife, ma'am. 
No sooner does he hear who she is, than up 
he gets offhis bed, and he walks straight into 
the inner ward as silent and as bold as you 
please, and never says a word to me nor asks 
any Icave at all, And he’s mostly such a 
chattering frightened little body, like a spar- 






Tow a-chirping and a-hopping about the place 
all day. And there he is ‘ith her now, com- 
forting her like, it seems. And she’ 


ring 
and a-thanking him by turns, I heard 20 4 
tiuch, and then I come away to tell you, 
ma‘an, as in duty bound.” 


“Very well, Linton; quite right. I will as I 
be down directly, as I said just now, And, well 


Linton, you had better not disturb the 

wile the blue patient. He and the hus 
band knew each other, I believe, so it’s na- 
tural enough they should like to talk together 
about her trouble.” 
‘good, ma’am. If them’s your orders 
I won't go in.” And therewith Linton de- 
parted. But I confess that 1 was not quite 
easy in my own mind as to what that excit- 
able little man’s discretion might be allowing 
him to say to the poor widow, and therefore 
in a few minutes I went downstairs, takin 

my hand the dead man’s purse, pipe, an alt 








the little odds and ends which were found in s0 


his pockets when he was brought in, 

‘They were not talking when I went in, but 
sitting quietly one on cither side of the narrow 
bed, and I noticed that the blue patient's hand 
was clasped gently but firmly upon the folded 
hands of the dead man, 

The woman rose and curtsied to me. A 
pretty, though thin and snxious-looking 
young woman, but at this moment wearing 2 
radiant emile on her careworn face, which 
contrasted strangely with the signs of recent 
‘tears still visible there. 

“Ob, ma'am |” she burst out eagerly, “do 
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you think I may trust him? Do you think 
he really means it? He has offered—he that’s 
sitting there—to take two of my poor father. 
Tess children, and bring ‘em up for his own, 
He says that he and my poor dear man that's 
gone, were acquaintances ever so long ago, 
efore 1 new Tom. And I don’t know which 
way to tum to get bread for them all, now 
Tom's gone, for I'm but weakly, J am, and 
always giling, Oh! to think that God should 
have seat such a help!—such a tals |—just 
at the worst!” 

“You see, ma’am,” said the blue patient, 
in explanation, “I ‘thought that if I could 
make the poor fellow that’s dead and gone 
some sortof good return for the past, 1 should 
feel easier in my mind, And the mistis here, 
she's willing to let me have her sixyear-old— 
that's one o' tro——" (“Twins, ma'am, he 
means,” said the widow, parenthetically)— 
“and ‘her three-year-old, and that’s a girl. 
That is but, one boy and one girl, and I've 
got none o’ my own; and my good woman 
she's very fond 0” children. We, are casy off, 
we are; for my missis is a fine manager, and 
we've been making and saving together for 
pretty nigh fourteen years. And Mr. Bruce 
—that’s the foreman up at our tace, ma'am 
—he was here yesterday, and he’s promised 
tne Tent place at the same wages as soon 
‘out from here, s0 I shall be able to do 

the little ones. And don’t you fear,” 

led, turning to the widow, “ut that I'll 
be a father to them, true and steady, so help 
me God, when I’m in my greatest need of 
Him.” He spoke quite simply, without any 
affectation or pomposity, but wit’ little 
tremulous depth in his téne, as if, >ply 
felt the far-reaching vow he was mj. 

“Tt is a noble deed |” i beg ly; 
and there I stopped. Mere wads of praise 
seemed paltry beside the 8 Spf that lofty 
action. Silently I As he bed, ani 
in ‘Leld out my hand to ee atient, who 
gras] it heartily, with a & Famile, And 
matter was settled without more words, 
and the widow went her way home—for there 
were the children there needing her care— 
with a heart comforted and overflowing with 
Feoany but the biue patient went about 

days after with an air of quiet glad- 

serene satisfaction, very enigmatical 
‘a oll th those around him, save the one or two 
who knew or partly guessed the secret. 

He was as good as his word. As soon as 
‘he was able to leave the hospital he took the 
two little orphaned children to his own home, 
and the heart of his childless wife opened 
wide to them with glad motherly fection. 
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Nor was there any fickleness of purpose in 
carrying out his intentions. Year after year 
he cherished the children of his ancient enemy 
with a care and tenderness as unfailing as if 
they had been his own, while both he and his 
wife, with scrupulous delicacy, kept the ori: 
ginal reason of his adopting them a 

secret. He gave them plenty of schooling; 
plenty of that even better thing, h educa- 
tion; and plenty of that best thing of all, an 
atmosphere of hearty human love and sincere 
religious feeling to live in, And no doubt he 
reaped a rich reward in the gleeful sunshine 
which happy children always’ shed through a 
household, and in the warm affection which 
they gave to him and to his wife, as well as 
in his own approving conscience, free from 
all shadow of doubt, 
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I often sew him afterwards, and found him 
just the same as ever, odd, fussy, and excit- 
able; as Linton had not inaptly said, “like 
a spetow chirping and hopping about all day 
long.” The temporary exaltation of the first 
effort was past and over, and his nervous 
temperament, his small stature, and his many 
peculiarities of manner, were again conspicu- 
ously prominent, But never again did that 
‘small chattering little man, with his blue-tinted 
skin, seem undignified to me, for I knew what 
grand capabilities ky beneath. And he that 
has mastered the hard lesson of the “seventy 
times seven” is following the luminous foot- 
steps of our divine Lord, and sheds a glory 
of reflected light upon the common paths of 
everyday life, as Moses did when he came 
down from Mount Sinai. 


THE SACREDNESS OF PROPERTY. 
By R. W. DALE, ALA, (BiauNaHax), 
SECOND PAPER, 


JX @ paper on this subject last month I 
began the discussion of our Sard’s 
theory of Property, as illustrated in the 
parable of the Unjust Steward. ‘Tho only 
point on which I was able to insist in that 
‘paper was our Lord's clear assertion that our 
‘wealth—whether we have much or little—is 
not onrs, but God’s, With Christ this was 
not a mere metaphorical way of speaking; 
He meant His words to be taken seriously 
and in their obvious and natural sense. We 
arc stewards-—not owners. 

Tt ig necessary to lay a firm hold of this 
conception of Property, if-we are to make 


any right use of what our Lord says about purposes 


the duty of charity and about making to our- 
selves friends who will receive us into “the 
eternal tabernacles.” 

Chatitable gifts are too often spoiled by 
that spirit of Pharisgism against which our 
‘Lord had to maintain so severe and incessant 
a polemic. Men have become accustomed 
to regard their property as in every sense 
their own, The Christian Church has per- 
mitted this unchristian heresy—a as 

ive as any that was ever cond: by 
Eounel or Synod—to remain uncorrected 





and unrebuked. In appropriating a part of | 


their property to the relief of the poor, to the 
development of the intellectual life of their 


country, and to other public ends, they have inspiration of the 


trious virtue and have plumed themselves on 
their magnificent generosity. But they were 
simply discharging a daty, using the pro] 

as its trac Owner intended, showing fidelity 
to Him. It would be quite as reasonable 
for the trustees of a great educational endow- 
ment to claim credit for personal generosity 
because they appropriate the revenue of the 
trust to the maintenance of schools. The 
money is not theirs; they are bound to 
appropriate it according to the terms of their 
charter. And according to our Lord’s con- 
ception of Property, all Property belongs to. 
God; we are not owners, but trustees. The 
to which it is appropriated are not 
rigidly defined in any legal instrument; nor 
can the obligations of the trust be enforced 
by an appeal to any earthly court; but for 
the Christian man “the law of liberty” is as 
Teal 2 law as the law of the land, and it is 
defended by more awful sanctions. 

We see the effect of our Lord’s teaching, 
or of the spirit of His teaching, in the action 
of the Pentecostal Church. T suppose that 
the members of that Church had very im- 
perfect conceptions of what we call Christian 
Doctrine, They worshipped the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their Prince and Saviour ; and they 
trusted in Him for the remission of sins, for 
access into the kingdom of God, for the 
foly Spirit, and for the 


supposed that they were exhibiting an illus-| great gift of eternal life. But their creed was 
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probably a vety short one, They would 
ve been very unsuccessful in defining the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the doctrine of the New Birth. 
Their moral life, as a whole, was probably 
ruled by jewish rather than by Christian law. 
‘Moat of them—perhaps all of them—thought 
it necessary for men to submit to circumcision 
and to honour all the institutions of Judaism 
if they were to be saved. But either under 
the control of Christ's teaching, cr more 
probably at the instinctive impulse of the 
new and wonderful life which they had re- 
ceived from Him, they obeyed some of 
Christ's laws which the Church of later ages 
has forgotten. 

They looked at Property as Christ looked 
at it. They believed in its “sacredness.” 
They were all God's children; their pro- 
perty belonged to their Father, and they 
were ready to share it with all that were 
in their Father’s houschold: “Not one of 
them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own.” Therc was no want 
among them; “For as many as were posscs- 
sors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought -the prices of the things that were 
sold and laid them at the apostles’ feet, and 
distribution was made unto each according as 
any one had need.” I do not believe that 
they established a system of communism, 
No man on submitting to baptism came under 
any engagement to surrender his property to 
the Church, Every man had a perfect right 
torctain as much of his property as he thought 
fit; if he chose he might retain it all. Nor 
was there any law requiring men to bring 
their weekly earnings and pay them into the 
Church account. But Christian men who 
had property held it with a light hand; 
looked upon it as a trust; and since many of 
their brethren were in great necd, they sold 
houses and lands to create a fund for their 
aupport. 

This sudden and startling illustration of 
the spirit of the new Faith must have had an 
immense effect. It was the visible sign that 
a new idea had come into the world of the 
relations between men and God, and between 
men themselves, It was a decisive proof 
that a Divine order was emerging, which was 
Sonne to tase the social condition of 

nations, It was the gospel of the kingdom 
taught in picture-tessons, and the simplest 
mind could catch its meahing, 

ithe coreammoienons of erp in those 

it days were, however, wholly exceptional. 
‘There were large numbers of baptized 
on the Day of Pentecost w! travelled 
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from distant countries to be t at the 
Jewish Festival, and who, having discovered 
that the Christ for whose coming their fathers 
had been waiting so long had now come, re- 
mained in Jerusalem to learn all that the 
apostles could teach them about His King- 
dom, about the new tmths He had taught, 
about the new laws which were given to those 
who acknowledged His authority, and about 
the new hopes which were to be their solace 
and their strength, In the case of many of 
them probably, the funds which would have 
been sufficient fora shorterstay wereexhausted. 
long before they’had the heart to return home, 
Some of the Christian men and women who 
lived in the city and its neighbourhood may 
have lost their ordinary employment by 
becoming disciples of the crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth, Others may have been so excited 
by the new revelation which had come to them 
that they could not follow their trades. Nor 
were these the only reasons which made a 
common fund necessary. There was a most 
vivid sense of brotherhood among those who 
had passed together into the Kingdom of 
God; they were not satisfied with meeting 
together two or three times a weck to tall 
about the great deliverance which God had 
wrought for Ilis people, and to unite in 
worship and thanksgiving; shey wanted to 
live together, and so they hard common tables 
in many houses in Jerusalem, and for 
these provision was made at the common 
cost, 





There have been times when many kindly 
enthusiasts have imagined that the true 
remedy for the physical miserres of mankind 
and for many of the worst moral evils which 
menace the stability of nations, is to be found 
in giving a complete organization to the 
Spirit of the early Church, and making it the 
Tegal order of society, ‘The inequalities of 
human condition are appalling—appalling in 
‘uemselves, appalling in their effects on the 
intellectual, the moral, and the religious life 
ofmen. Idonotwonder that great sacialistic 
schemes should have filled the imagination 
and kindled the enthusiasm of many noble 
and generous souls. Such schemes have, 
again and again during the last half century, 
excited the hopes of & social millennium 
among the working people of the great cities 
of France. They have more recently touched 
the imagination of the working people of the 
great cities of Germany, In Russia there 
exist the foundations on which a system of 
Socialism might be built up, and many 
speculative Russians have believed that in 

village communities of the empire they 
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have the elements of a social order, which 
would solve the perplexing questions created 
by the physical sufferings and social discon- 
tent of the poorer classes in all the greater 
nations of Europe. Forty or fifty years ago 
projects of the same kind attracted some 
attention in England, 

Whether the time will ever come when it 
will be safe on economical grounds to 
attempt a social organization, founded on 
communistic principles; whether such an 
organization would be friendly to industry, to 
personal independence, to originality’ of 
character; are questions into which it is 
unnecessaty to enier, Monasticism is the 
only form under which a communistic scheme 
of life has achieved any considerable and 
enduring success; and as Monasticism in- 
volves celibacy, its success has no value in 
relation to our social troubles. A com- 
wunistic social order had a brief existence in 


the carly history of some of the American ay 


colonies. In Virginia the experiment was 
tried under conditions which prevented the 
possibility of success, In New Plymouth the 
conditions were exceptionally favourable, but 
there, too, the experiment was a failure, 

The scheme of a community of goods 
reriuires a height of virtue to which as yet no 
considerable portion of the human race has 
ever attained. To giveita chance of success 
men must have a noble public spirit, must 
be free from personal ambition, must be 
willing to do disagreeable work for the sake 
of the work itself,and without the constraint of 
the relentless law—if any man will not work 
neither shall he eat, No cunningly contrived 
system of regulations, no ingenious organiza- 
tion of the varying forms of aptitude and 
faculty, will be of any avail unless all men are 
both heroes and saints, A revolution so im- 
mensc as this in the social order, implics a 
revolution equally immense in buman nature ; 
nor is it rational to suppose that this change 
in human nature can be effected by any change 
in mete external institutions, If under our 
present social order those virtues could be 
created and disciplined which are necessary 
to the very existence of a communistic system, 
whatever is unjust and unequal in our present 
tocial life would soon disappear, ‘The great 
Problem after all is not, How can we improve 
our sasGcatons but, How can we improve 
men 

‘What concerns us in the it discussion 
Be that the Lord Jesus o- here iced 

t Property a al 
‘bat eda as tovuse it as God's stewards. A 
great German defined the difference between 
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Socialism and Christianity in a very clever 
epigram. Socialism says, “What is thi 
mine ;” Christianity anys, “What is mine is 
thine ;” the difference is infinite, But the 
epigram needs correction. Christianity really 
teaches us to say, “What seems thine is not 
thine; what seems mine is not mine; 
whatever thou hast belongs to God, and 
whatever I have belongs to God; you and I 
must use what we have according to God’s 
will.’ 

The “sacredness of Property” deter- 
mines what uses of Property are legitimate, 
God intends us, first ofall, to provide for our 
own wants and the wants of our children and 
dependents. These wants vary with the cir- 
cumstances of men, with their training, with 
their occupation, with the functions they have 
to discharge to society. Every man must 
form his own judgment as to what expenditure 
on himself and on his own house God will 
ve. He is God’s servant, and may use 
his income in meeting whatever expenses are 
legitimately incurred in doing God’s work. 
He may, move from a modest house into a 
mansion, with greenhouses, vineries, stables, 
and a park; if his income is large enough 
to cover the increased expenditure, and if he 
thinks that by the change he will serve God 
more effectually. But to those who believe 
in the “sacredness of Property,” it is clearly 
unlawful to incur a large increase of personal 
expenditure without the prospect of securing 
any corresponding increase in the efficiency 
of their service, Every man whose income 
will cover more than the necessities of his own, 
life and work, is also required to use-part of 
it, how much he must judge for himself, in 
serving others. The form in which this 
service is to be rendered must be determined 

a man’s position, circumstances, and 
frculty. One may be wpecially “called” to 
shelter the homeless, another to care for or- 
phans, another to promote scientific discovery, 
another to contribute to the development 
of art or of literature, another to strengthen 

it movements for the social and political 
improvement of mankind. All Christian 
men will desire to have some share in relieving 
the common misfortunes of human life, and 
in making known the gospel of the Divine 
righteousness and Jove. The general law is 
clear and definite: our money is God's 
money, and we must spend it for nothing for 
which does not want it spent. 

And now 1 can imagine that soe of my 
teaders—practical, sagacious, religious men 
will be ready to say that this theory of 
the “sacredness of Property” is extremely 
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visionary—the kind of theory likely to com- 
mend itself to an enthusiast unfamiliar with 
the business and affairs of the world, but 
absurdly useless for the guidance of conduct. 
‘That is exactly what the Pharisees thought 
about our Lord when they heard this theory 
of Property from His lips. “The Pharisees 
who were lovers of money heard all these 
things; and they scoffed at Him.” 

And how did He answer their scoffing? 

Tt was against the spirit which leads us to 
regard our property as our own—not God’s 
~that the awful parable of the rich 
Lazarus was directed. ‘The Pharisees scoffed 
at His “visionary” account of Property; 
this parable is His reply. ‘The intense end 
natural curiosity of men about the future life 
has led them to pass over the tremendous 
moral and practical lessons of the parable in 
their endeavour to discover what it reveals 
concerning the fate of the impenitent. But 
what was it that our Lord meant the parable 
to teach? 

It is a parable about a rich man and a 
beggar. The rich inan is not said to have 
been a bad man, in the current serise of the 
word, He was rich, but he may have got his 
wealth honestly, He was ‘clothed in purple 
and fine linen,” but I suppose that he paid 
for them, He fared “‘sumptuously every 
day ;" but for anything that is said in 
parable, he was neither a glutton nor a 
drunkard, He was rich and he enjoyed his 
riches. ‘That is all. He thought that his 
wealth was his own, to spend as he liked, It 
never occurred to him that it all belonged to 
Gor 








Lazarus, the beggar, was laid at the rich 
man's gate and was glad to get the broken 
meat which came from the rich man’s table. 
On the sufferings and misery of Lazarus it is 
not necessary, for the immediate purpose of 
this paper, to say anything. He died and 
“was cartied away by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom ”—to a place of honour at the 
great festival of the bleased. 

The rich man also died and was buried; 
and after we are told of the rich man’s death 
and burial there follow immediately these 
startling words: ‘And in Hades he lifted up 
his eyes bei torment, and sceth Abraham 
afar off and rus in his bosom. And he 
cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue; for I am im anguish in this flame,” 

Instead of discussing the questions which 
are suggested by this account of the rich 
man's doom, we shall do well to consider 





manand the 
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how he incurred it. The doom was terrible, 
and, apparently, without hope, There is no 
need to suppose that he was condemned to 
material flames, any more than there is need 
to suppose that Lazarus was literally reclin- 
ing in Abraham's bosom, But whatever may 
be the nature of the suffering represented by 
the “torments” and the “flame,” Christ 
means us to understand that the suffering is. 
appalling, intolerable; and the ‘great gulf” 
stems to suggest that there is no escape 
from the fiery anguish to the happy seats of 
saints. 

Does any man dare to suggest that this 
parable is an illustration of the severity and 
mercilessness of the Christian conception of 
God? It is an illustration of precisely the 
opposite of that, We see here the indig- 
nation of Infinite Love at white heat, The 
“rich man” thought that his property was 
He ow, and oe he a a Tight to use ae 
the purposes of self-indulgence. He clothe 
himself in “ purple and fine linen ;” he kept 
@ sumptuous table, He had no active, 
earnest pity for Lazarus who was lying at his 
fie or for hundreds of others as miseiable as 

He never thought that since his 

property belonged to God he was guilty of a 
t breach of trust in not using it for the 
relief of those whose sufferings touched the 


the Divine heart and to whom he should have 


been the minister of the Divine pity, To 
God this was intolerable. ‘The “flame” is 
the fiery displeasure which God feels at his 
3 and to soothe the anguish which 

the consciousness of the Divine displeasure 
inflicts, no saint or angel will dip his finger io 
water and try to cross the tremendous gulf. 

This awful menace needs nothing to 
heighten its terror. It is just as truly a part 
of the revelation which Christ has made to 
our race, as the gentlest words of His com- 
passion for human sorrow, or the largest 
ragurances of His eagerness to forgive human 
sin. It belongs, indeed, to the very sub- 
stance of the Christian gospel, or, at least, it 
is the deep shadow cast by its intense and 
glorious splendour, For the divinest element 
of the gospel is the declaration that Christ 
came to make His very life our own, If His 
life has not become ours, His great purpose 
has failed, and He has not saved us. 

But in those who have received the life of 
Christ, there will be the “ mind” which iz also 
in Him. His estimate of riches, of earthly 
honour, of all the pleasant things of this 
world, will be theirs. They will call nothing 
their own ; they will hold everything as a 
‘trust from God. 








THE BUGLI NOIES 
OF SPRING. 


‘OW, Winter, on his 1ce-bound car, 
Ts tating north, o rag int eit, 
The thrush snd blackbird cheery sing, 
Blowing the bugle noles of sprmg— 
Saying, “Commg! coming! comin 
The sping 38 coming, man, to thee 


I've heard for miny 2 yoar, ah met | 
Jhuse bugle notes so wild ‘and free , 
And tho’ pach year its wrinkle throws, 
That muse. aye the sweeter grows, 
Saying, “Coming! coming! commg! 
Perennial youth f bring with me” 


The celandine’s bnght cup of gold 

Js nesthng by the brooklet cold, 

The colisfoot to the waming days 

Is streaming back its yellow riys ,-— 
Saying, “Coming ! coming? conuing! 
‘Sweet Flora cometh, far to ste” 


H The chestnut bursts 11s shining hoods, 
‘ae pop sezat the ling woods 
BI Wheic, cheerfully, amon,z the bough: 
Ihe luids ate warbling tender vows, 
Saying, “Commg? commg? coming? 
And pond the summer, wild and fre.” 











And my dull muse it fun wonld sing 
Of the bonnie bugle notes of suing — 
“0 bixckbard, 1m thy ecstasy, 
Ch int thy loud clarion cheery * 
While hummmg' humming! hamming? 
The woods repeit thy song fo me” 
JAMBS RIGG 
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ARTEMUS WARD. 


B Sketch trom File. 
By H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, AvTyor oF “Music AND BonALs.” 


‘HIS LIFE AND LECTURES, 


‘HARLES FARRER BROWNE (aiias 
Artemus Ward) was born at Waterford, 
United States, in 1836. He began life asa 
type-setter, then took to newspaper reporting, 
and soon (like Dickens} made 2 mark with 
jokes, which went the round of the papers, 
The circus presently caught up the new vein 
of wit, Artemus was always fond of the circus; 
but he did not care to sit and applaud his 
own jokes; he thought he might contrive to 
get the applause and the cash himself. A lec- 
ture, to be constructed on peculiar principles, 
flashed acroas his mind. Was not the 
public worn out with dull lectures? Had 
not the time of protest arrived? What very 
excellent fooling it would be to expose the 
dull impostors who passed up and down the 
jand, boring mechanics’ institutes and lyceums 
with their pretentious twaddle, and bringing 
art and science into disrepute! Artemus 
‘Ward felt that the man and the hour had 
arrived. He would bring about a mighty 
reaction in the public taste; under these 
circumstances he conceived the appalling 
notion of constructing a lecture which should 
contain the smallest possible amount of 
information with the greatest quantity of 
fun. It was to consist mainly of a series 
of incoherent and irrelevant observations, 
strung like a row of mixed beads upon the 
golden thread of his wit. 
Ward started in California with an an- 


nouncement that he would lecture on “The the 


‘Babes in the Wood.” He said he preferred this 
title to that of “‘ My Seven Grandmothers.” 
‘Why, nobody knows, for there was, of course, 
to be as little in the lecture about dades, in 
or out of the wood, as about seven or any 


other number of grandmothers, ‘‘The Babes had 


in the Wood” was never written down; a 


few sentences only have survived of a per- * 


formance which was destined to revolu- 
tionize the comic lecturing of the age. 

The “Babes” seem only to have been 
alluded to twice—first at the begioning, 
when the lecturer gravely announced ‘“ The 
Babes” as his subject, and then, after 2 
rambling string of irrelevant witticisms, which 
lasted from an hour to an hour and a half, 
be concluded with, “I now come to my 


| subject—‘The Babes in the Wood.'” ‘Then 
taking out his watch, his countenance would 
suddenly change—surprise, followed by great 
perplexity! At last, recovering his former 
composure, and facing the difficulty as best 
he could, he continued: “But I find I have 
my time, and will therefore merely 
pea so far as I know, they were very 
es; they were as good as ordinary 
babes.” Then, almost breaking down, and 
much more nervously, “1 really have not 
time to go into their history; you will find 
it all in the story-books,” ‘Then, getting 
quite dreamy, “‘T'hey died in the woods, 
Iistening to the woodpecker tapping the 
hollow beech-tree.” With some suppressed 
emotion, “ It was a sad fate for them, and 1 
pity them j 80 I hope do you, Good night!” 
he success of this lecture throughout 
California was instantaneous and decisive. 
‘The reporters complained that they could 
‘not write for laughing, and split their pencils 
desperately in attempts to take down tho 
jokes, Every hall and theatre was crowded 
to hearabout the “Babes,” and the “Lyceum” 
lecturer of the period, “what crammed hisself 
full of high-soundin’ phrases, and got trusted 
for a soot of black clothes,” had nothing 
to do but to go home and destroy himself, 
Artemus was an insatiable rover. At one 
time, being laid up, he read Layard's “Nine- 
yeh.” The Bulls excited his fancy; the Arabs 
and the wildness of the scenes, the ignor- 
ance, stupidity, and knavery of the natives, 
‘intelligence and cnthusiasm of the 
explorer, the marvellous unlooked-for results 
—ll this suited him. He must go to 
iaineveh and have a look and come back, 
and speak a piece. Alas! cut short at the 
early age of thirty, bow many “pieces” 
to remain unspoken, and a trip to 
Nineveh amongst them | 
‘Passing from San Francisco to Salt Lake 
City, Ward becomes his own raconteur. Of 
course he lectured by the way,and his progress 
was somewhat slow and roundabout, like 
that of the ant who, in order to cros the 
street, chose to go over the top of Strasburg 
Cathedral But the longer the journey the 
greater the gain to those who are anxious to 
surprise gleams of his quaint nature, or 
of his wit, humour, and adventure, 


ARTEMUS WARD. 


In California his lecture theatres were 
mote varied thanconvenient. Now he stood 
behind 9 drinking-bar, once in a prison, the 
cells being filled with a mixed aadience and 
Artemus standing at the end of a long passage 
into which they all opened, then in a billiard- 
room, or in the open air, On one occasion 
the money being taken in a hat, the crown 
fell out and spilt the dollars, Ward said he 
never could be quite sure how many dollars 
were taken that night, no one seemed to know, 

All who knew Ward knew there was much 
truth in his saying, “I really don’t care for 
money.” He was the most geniat, generous, 
free-handed of men, and, like other kindly 
souls, his good-nafure was often imposed 
upon’ by unprinipled and heartless adven- 
turers, who ate his dinners, laughed at his 
jokes, and spent his money, Had it not 
been for Hingston, his faithful agent, he 
would have fared far worse, for Ward was 
‘not a man of business, 

If his anecdotes by the way are not all 
strictly authentic, they are far too good to 
be lost, He tells us how he visited most of 
the mountain towns and found theatres occa- 
sionally, to which he invariably repaired. 
One was a Chincse theatre’; when he offered 
his money to the Chinaman at the door that 
official observed, “Ki hi hi ki shoolah!” 
“T tell him,” says Ward, “that on the whole 
I think he is righ” On entering one he 
finds the play is going to last six weeks; he 
leaves early. It is in this rough mountainous 
region that some of Ward's best jokes were 
manufactured. To this period belongs the 
famous man who owed him two hundred 
dollars and never paid him. 

A gentleman, @ friend of mine, came to 
me one day with tears in his eyes; I said, 
“Why these weeps?’ He said be had a 
mortgage on his farm and wanted to borrow 
two hundred dollars, I lent him the money 
and he went away, Some time after be 
returned with more tears. He said he must 
leave me for ever ; I ventured to remind him 
of the two hundred dollars. He was much 
cut up; I thought I would not be hard upon 
tundred dolar He Doghtsod ep wring 

jundred do! le ‘up, wrung 
my band with emotion.” ‘Mr, Ward,’ be 
exclaimed, ‘generous man] J won't allow 
you to outdo me in liberality, I'll throw off 
the other hundred.’” 


ADVENTURES AT THE SALT LAKE, 


But the Salt Lake had to be reached, and 
evad. and to some extent perilous journey 
it was. 
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In the greatest trepidation Artemus at 
length beheld the trim buildings of the 
Mormons shining in the distance, and enter- 
ing the spacious thoroughfares studded with 
gardens, and lively with s very mixed, active, 
and always industrious. lation, sought 
out with Hingston a retired ion and gave 
himself up to his own reflections, 

These were not pleasant, He certainly 
meant to see Salt Lake and the Mormons, 
and there he was. But in his book he had 
been unsparing in his sarcasms on the Mor- 
mons, Brigham and all his works, and if there 
was one thing he felt quite certain of, it was 
that he was now in the absolute power of 
the most unscrupulous man in America, 
whom he happened to have grossly insulted. 
Hingston advised hin not to venture abroad 
rashly, and went out himself to see which 
way the wind blew. Artemus sat smoking 
moodily at home expecting, as he says, “to 
have his swan-like throat cut by the Danites.” 

At last enters 2 genial Mormon Elder, who 
assures him of the general good-will of the 
Mormons, but also pulls out 2 book (‘ Artes 
mus his book!”) and reads to its author 
2 passage which he admits to have somewhat 
hurt their feelings ; and certainly it is a little 
strong, as coming from a man who had 
never been in om Lake City, or seen the 
people. This is the passage, and it occurs in 
the Showman's papers. 

“TT girded wp my lions and fied the seen 5 
I packed up my duds and left Salt Lake, 
which is a second Sodom of Gomorrah, in- 
habited by as thievin' and unprincipled a set 
of retches as ever drew breth in any spot on 
the globe!” 

On hearing these awful words, of which up 
to that moment their writer bad never felt in 
the least ashamed, Ward declares that is 
feelings may be more easily imagined than 
descnbed ! "He was forced to admit further 
that the Mormons might not be quite such 
“‘unprincipled retches” as he had described, 
and Ae parted at last with the mild and con- 
ciliatory Elder pleasantly enough, instead of 
having his swan-like throat cut, 

Coals of fire were soon to be heaped on 
his devoted head. 

‘Worn out with the excitement and fatigue 
‘of many days and nights of travel, he was 
struck down with fever. ‘The thievin’ and 
unprincipled retches” by whom he was sur- 
rounded now vied with each other to do him 
service, they nursed him patiently, treated 
him with the utmost kindness, procured him 
every comfort, and Brigham Young sent him 
his own doctor. 


“The ladies," he says, “were most kind, 
I found music very soothing when I lay ill 
with fever in Utah; and I was very ill, 1 
was fearfully wasted, and on those dismal 
days a Mormon lady—she was married, 
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can had offered the Prince of Wales a band- 
some American-built yacht. “It seems, 
old fellow,” said poor Artemus, as he made 
his last joke to Hingston, who sat by him— 
“it seems the fashion for every one to present 


though not so much married as her busband, | the Prince of Wales with something. J 


he had fifteen other wives—she used to! 


sing a ballad commencing, ‘Sweet bird, do 
not fly away!” I told her I would not; 
she played the accordion divinely, accord- 
ionly I praised her.” 

Of course Artemus could not exactly eat 
his own words, or recant his deeply rooted 
opinions, of which he was quite as tenacious 
aa some other men; but he pays a warm 
tribute to the friendly courtesy of Brigham, 
adding" If you ask me how pious he is, I 
treat it as a conundrum and give it up.” 

The moment at last arrives for him to 
face a Mormon audience and speak his 
piece. They place the theatre at his dis- 

osal, and “TY appear,” he says, “before a 

It Lake of upturned faces!” He is 
listened to by a crowded and kindly audience. 
‘Whether it was the “Babes” or “ Africa,” 
we know not, but he mentions that some 
odd money was taken at the door. The 
Mormons, it appeared, paid at the door in 
specie, and that of all kinds; such as 5 Ibs. 
of honey, a firkin of butter, a wolf's skin ; 


one man tried to pass a little dog—a cross 
between a Scotch terrier and 2 Welsh rabbit ; 
another a German-silver coffin plate— 


“both,” he adds, 
clined by my agent 
‘BIS DEATH, 


Artemus had a great longing to come to 
London and give his lecture at the i 
Hall. * That longing was destined to be 
gratified ; but it was the last. He thought 
“ The Mormons” would do very well, and it 
did. He knew his lungs were affected, and 
he knew he must die ; but he did not quite 
know how soon. 

He came here in 1867. He was soon 
unable to continue his entertainment. “In 
the fight between youth and death,” writes 
his friend Robertson, ‘death was to con- 
quer.” His doctor sent him to Jersey; 
Dut the sea breezes did him no good. He 
wrote, genial and sympathetic to the end, 
that “big loneliness weighed on him." He 
tried to get back to town, but only got as far 
as Southampton; there many friends went 
down from to eee the last of him— 
two at atime. Hingston never left him, 
and the consul of the United States was full 
of the kindliest attentions, A wealthy Ameri- 





ere very properly de- 








think I shall leave him my panorama.” His 
cheerfulness seldom left him, except when 
he thought of his old mother, and then he 
would grow terribly sad. But the end was at 
hand. =“ Chailes Browne,” writes his friend 
Robertson in modest but feeling terms, “ died 
beloved and regretted by all who knew him, 
and when he drew his last breath there 
passed away the spirit of a truc gentleman.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


One of the many charms and surprises of 
Ward was his double character. Between 
the rough showman of his book and the 
refined-looking, intellectual master of wit, 
without a touch of personal vulgarity, the 
chasm seemed immense, and yet on his 
appearance it was instantly bridged. : 

fore parting with Artemus I would fain 
try to fx the shifting kalcidoscopic colours 
as they melt and change, to analyze what is 
nO sooner present than it is past, to set down 
the characteristics of a mind the qualities of 
which have surely never been seen in such 
si and fascinating combination before, 
which we are never likely to see in the 
smallest degree reproduced, and which has 
now for some twenty years defied a host of 
plagiarists and imitators as successfully as the 
wusic of Chopin or the brush of Turner. 

First 1 note his spontaneity. He was 
quite as good at home as abroad—in private 
asin public. This was his charm. He never 
knew how many odd things he was going to 
say, and often forgot them afterwards, In 
his entertainments he was constantly per- 
sonal, yet without ever giving offence. In 
puhlic he had the quickest tact, the kindliest 
aumour, and the gentlest delicacy of any 
man J ever paw. 

‘Then his mind resembled the retina of the 
eye, in which everything appears naturally 
upside down. Other people, like Dickens 
or John Parry, went out of their way to 
reverse ideas; to Ward the reverse order 
scemed always the natural one; from his 
point of view the whole world stood on its 
head, men thought backwards, and words 
invariably meant their contraries. The shock 
of this incessant and easy inversion is irre- 
sistible ; as when describing a temperance 
hotel, where, he says, they sold the very worst 
liquors he ever tasted. He goes on to say: 
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*T don't drink now ; I've given all that up. though brief, includes a greater varie! 
1 used to drink once; but when I did, I humour than any single pastnge [could ek 
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of 
lect, 


never allowed business to interfere with it.” I must conclude my memorial glimpses of 
Or when he remarks that he had always been this incomparable and Ismented humorist. 


of opinion that an occasional joke improved 
acomic paper. At first we suppose it is a 
Kind of dapsus fingue. Notatall; it is merely 


common sense backwards—a ludicrous and make a Mormon of 


‘usually satirical reversal of ordinary ideas. 


‘Tae Sevenrzen Younc Moxswon Wrpows, 


“1 regret to say that efforts were made to 
me while I was in Utah, 


“It was leap year when I was there, and 


Closely akin to this 1 note a steady dis- seventeen- young widows—the wives of a 
placement of atmosphere; as when his organ- deceased Monon (he died by request}— 

finder dies he says he never felt so ashamed offered me their hearts and hands. I called 
in his life, Shame is the wrong emotion; upon them one day, and taking their soft, 
but it is slipped in mechanically, like a drop- white hands in mine—which made eighteen 
scene that has got out of its right place, and hands altogether~I found them in tears, 
provides a churchyard instead of the altar- And I said, ‘Why is this thus ?—what is the 


rail for a marriage ceremony. 

Ward’s subtle trifting with words, as well 
as atmospheres, is reduced almost to a fine 
art, and results in quite a new and peculiar 
coinage. ‘Tet us glide,’ I said, ‘in the 
mazy dance,’ and we glode,” “Let ’m 
secesch !” “ Het, caught a tormater,” which 
is quite in Mts. Gamp's style, with her “ Not 

Alt the “tortoises 0! i 


reason of this thusness ?" 

“They hove a sigh—seventeen sighs of 
different size, ‘They said— 

“¢Qh, soon thou wilt be gonested away !' 

“T told them that when I got ready to 
leave a place I usually wentesied, They 
said—‘ Doth not like us?” 

“T said, ‘I doth, Idoth!’ I also said, ‘f 


the imposition"—for | hope your intentions are honourable, as I 


“tortures of the inquisition.” But in America | am 2 lone child, and my parents are far, far 
the Malaprop seedling comes up with an | away!” 


odd American twist, and the Artemus variety 
of it is certainly unique. Sense, grammar, 
terminations, spelling, all go awry~we hardly 
notice how. We receive a series of mental 
back-handers, and keep laughing, a little too 
late, as the new method begins to gain on us. 

‘With one more example from his life 
amongst the Mormons, which, perhaps, 


“They then said— Wilt not marry us?’ 

“1 said, Oh, no; it cannot was,’ 

“ Again they asked me to marry them, and 
again 1 declined. When they cried — 

“Oh, crucl man! ‘This is too much—oh, 
too much |" 

“T told them it was on account of the 
muchness that I declined.” 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
By tite Riowt Rev. 7uz LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, 


ne 
© Korgive ut our debts as wo forge our debtors."—MArTHLW ¥1, 18. 


HE who taught us these words of prayer | 


is more thana Teacher. He is moie to 
us even than a divinely inspired Teacher. 
We regard Him—in common with the whole 
Catholic Church throughout the world—as 
our divine Redeemer and Mediator, We 
Delieve that He has come amongst us not 
only to tell us that we may approach the 
Father, but to make that approach possible. 
We believe that He has come not only to 
reveal to us the way to God, but to be Him- 
self inat way. “I am the way, the truth and 
the life, No man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me;" and, “ Whatsoever you shall 
ak the Father in My name, He will give it 
you,” is the teaching of our Lord, and has 


ever been the teaching of His Church, She 
has ever placed Him where He has claimed 
to place Himself—between the human soul 
and God. ‘he doctrines of atonement and 
of intercession are inseparably connected in 
all her teaching withthe great central doc- 
trine of her creeds, the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Christianity does not calt 
upon sto believe in the stupendous mystery 

God becoming man without an adequate 
reason for it, ‘The publication of a new 
religion would be no guch adequate reason 
—that might need an inspired teacher, not 
an incarnate one; it might need 2 Moses, 
but it could not need a Christ. The Church, 
therefore, when she proclaims her belief in 





ayo 


the incarnate Christ expresses her belief in 
the doctrine that “God is in Christ: i 
the world unto Himself,and not imputing their 
trespasses unto men;” she declares that it 
was “for us men, and for our salvation,” that 
“the very God of very God” came down 
from heaven, “and was incarnate, by the 
Holy Ghost, of the Virgin ." Incarna- 
tion and Atonement. Jaseparably these two 
ideas are linked together, Take away one, 
and the other will not long remain, Take 
away the belief in the divine and eternal 
Christ, and we lose the true ground of the 
Atonement. Take away the idea of the 
Atonement and we lose the sufficient reason 
for the Incarnation. The time would then 
come, and come very soon too—as many of 
‘our modem seers and prophets are anticipat- 
ing-—when men would no more care to discuss 
the nature of Christ, than they care now to 
discusa the nature of Socrates ; and in truth it 
‘would concem them very little more to do so. 
Closely related, however, as these two 
great Christian dogmas are, they are rejected 
‘by modem thought on very different grounds. 
inc of them, the Incarnation, is rejected as 
impossible ; the other, the Atonement, as 
immoral, Incarnation is a miracle, and 
modem science, we are toll, pronounces 
miracles to be impossibilities, Of course 
for those who so think there is an end of the 
westion, It would be absurd to expect 
them to discuss the moral bearings of an event 
which they believe, not only never happened 
—but never could possibly have happened. 
Not so, however, as regards the doctrine 
of the Atonement ; that is impugned not on 
scientific but on moral grounds. It rests, 
we are told, upon a low and unworthy con- 
ception of the mora] nature of God. To 
say of Him, that He requires, as the condi- 
tion of His forgiving our offences against 
him, the sufferings and the mediation of 
Christ, is to represent him, it is urged, 
as less merciful and forgiving than we 
expect an ordinarily good man to be. A 
good man is, before all things, merciful 
and compassionate, he forgives fully and 
freely those who offend against him, and 
the more fully and freely he does so, the 
better and the nobler man we hold him to 
be. How then can we suppose the perfectly 
good God to be less placable than we feel 
‘that we ourselves ought to be? Why should 
‘we go, as it were out of our way, to mar the 
ind and noble conception, of a Loving 
‘ather of all men freely forgiving the sins of 
his penitent children, by adding to it the 
barbarous, and superfluous ides, of an appa- 
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ratus of sacrifice and incercession, which are 
somehow to induce Him to be merciful. 
‘What is this doctrine of atonement and media- 
tion but a survival of the old concep- 
tion of angry deities, whose grudges against 

ing mortals could only be satisfied by 
suffering, or bribed away by gifts? Why, we 
are asked, if you cannot advance with modern 
thought, will you not at least go back to the 
older and better teachings contained in your 
own Bibles? Why cannot you rise to the 
sublime ideas of the Hebrew prophets and 
Psalnists, who, in their protest against the 
sanguinary and barbarous ritual of their day 
—could take their place ¥eside the altars, 
smoking with the blood of innocent victims, 
and proclaim a God who “desired not sacri- 
fice,” else would they give it him? A God, 
who could not “eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats.” A ‘merciful and 
compassionate” Lord, who only bid the 
wicked “forsake his way and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts” in order that he might 
“abundantly pardon him,” If our Christianity 
had only caught the true spirit of such teach- 
ing as this, it could never, we are told, have 
retained in its creed the Pagan, old-world 
notions of sacrifice and atonement that now 
disfigure it, 

‘Now such an objection as this, resting as 
it does on moral grounds, is a far more for- 
midable one than any that rest on merely 
scientific grounds. 

These, even if now unanswerable, need not 
be regarded as final. Science has not yet 
spoken her last word. It is quite conceiv- 
able, at least, that some new scientific dis- 
covery might place science on the side of 
miracles. Not so, with the decisions of the 
conscience ; these are final and unanswerable, 
and the grounds for them lie fully within the 
ken of all men. Once prove that the God 
of the Christians is not a perfectly moral 
be'ng—and he ceases forever to be our God, 
our su] ¢ good. “Most carefully thercfore 
does it behove us to weigh any objection 
against our creed which appeals, as this 
does, to the moral sense of mankind. 

And in dealing with this objection as I 
propose now to do, let us above all things do 
so honestly. Let us attempt no theological 
evasion of the difficulty; Jet ns not lie for 
God; let us not say, for instance, that we 
cannot argue from the enalogy of human 
forgiveness to the divine forgiveness, because 
God's ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts. That may be 
true in some respects, but it is not tue as 
segards thir, It never can be true when 
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God uses the sme word to describe His 
ways and our ways; for if in that case our 
ways are not like His, then the wards which 
He uses are not 20 much misleading as 
utterly unmeaning—they have no meaning 
whatever. They are merely arbitrary and 
unintelligible symbols, if the words forgive- 
ness, mercy, aud compassion do‘ not mean, 
when they are used of God, at least as much 
asthey mean where we use them af men, they 
have for us no meaning whatever. Let us be 
sure then that—when we are told that God 
loves, that God forgives—we mre to under- 
stand by those words just what we understand 
by the words man loves, and man forgives. 
Other and decper meanings they may have, 
but at least they have this. Let us then, as 
Thave said, deal honestly with this difficulty ; 
Jet us see whether, taking it for granted, as 
we are bound to take it for granted, that 
there is an analogy, a close and real analogy 
Detweendivineand human forgiveness, we may 
not find in that very fact good reasons for our 
belief in the great truths of the Atonement and 
Mediation, “Let us sce, in one word, what is 
the true idea of human forgiveness, by what 
difficulties, if any, it is beset, and what are 
the laws which really govern it amongst men 
as we try to forgive our debtors, and then 
Jet us proceed to sce how these laws apply to 
God’s forgiveness of our debts to Him, 
In the first place, then, let us see what is 
our Lord’s teaching concerning the for- 
giveness of sin, in the words “ Forgive us our 
debts.” What does our Lord there tell us of 
sin? He tells us it is something that needs 
forgiveness, That is to say, that sin is not 
merely a disease to be healed, nor an im- 
perfection to be remedied, but an offence, 
and an offence entailing a penalty, that 
cleges to the offeuder as a debt cleaves, 
until it is remitted, to the debtor. And 
then he tells us further that for this debt 
there is a possibility of remixston—the fore 
giveness of sin being mn 
ting of adebt, That is tosay, our Lord gives 
us this a8 the popular, ordinary, human idea 
of forgiveness, namely that it is the letting 
off toa man of the debt he owes; itis the 
putting of him by the creditor, as far as he 
can do so, in the position he would have 
occupied, if he had never contracted that 
debt. Lriefly then our Lord's statement is 
this: first, in all sin there is guilt; eecondly, 
a debt of penalty for that guilt ; thirdly, the 
sibility of the remission of that debt; and 
fourthly, a close analogy between the remis- 
sion of that debt by God to us and our 
remission of debt to one another. See, then, 
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where this brings us. It brings us to the 
question how fat and under what conditions 
it is possible for us to forgive our human 
debtors, those who have offended against us. 
Is this idea of human forgiveness then such 
avery simple one for man? Let us take it 
in its simplest form. Let us suppose that an 
offence is committed between two equals, who. 
have no other relation between than 
their common humanity. Let us suppose 
that any one of us has been so unfortunate 
25 to have committed some wrong against a’ 
fellow man. The instant you do that the 
man becomes, in spite of you and of himself, 
your creditor. You are his debtor for two 
debts—the debt of penitence, and the 

t of reparation. You feel that you ought 

to be sorry for what you have done, and that 
you ought to make amends; antd you owe 
this by virtue of a law which either he or 
you may set in motion, but which neither he 
nor you can restrain——by the law of your 
‘own conscience. There is that within you 
which when you have wronged another, claims 
from you at once the double penalty of repent- 
ance and restitution, There is an advocate of 
ihe man you have wronged within your own, 
breast. ‘There is a voice within you crying 
against you to the throne of God, It is 
your adversary until you have made amends, 
and if you cannot agree with it it gives you 
‘over to the torments of your own remorse 
and shame, that abide in your own heart, 
and will not depart from it, until you have 
paid the uttermost farthing of debt. 
‘That is the nature of the case as it arises 
instantly and necessarily between you and 
him, between your human creditor and you, 
his debtor, Now it is quite true the creditor 
may remit that penalty to you, and you hold 
it to be the very noblest charity if he does, 
He forgives you then, we will suppose, fully, 
freely, unconditionally, lovingly, nobly if 
you witl—what then? Is all the penalty re- 
mitted? Have you escaped all the punish- 
ment of your act? He has forgiven you; 
but have you for that reason forgiven your 
self? Nay, is it not the very fulness and 
freeness of his forgiveness that is heaping 
coals of fire upon your head, kindled and 
fanned into a flame by the very breath of his 
compassion? You know that it is so, and 
in all finer and better naturea it is ever 
most keenly so. Already, then, we have dis- 
covered thie—that there is, even between 
equals, no absolute and entire remission of 
sins possible, Behind the figure of the cre~ 
ditor, even of the forgiving creditor, there 
already begins to rise up and to project itself 
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upon our path the shadow of law~of law 
which, because it is law, is pitiless, unfor- 
giving, unchangeable, and inevitable. Even 
in this simplest and’ most rudimentary case 
cof forgiveness, there is no absolnte remission, 

Now let us pass one step further—Iet us 
pass to the case of social forgiveness. Let 
‘us suppose the wrong-doing has had specte- 
tors, Suppose that you and I are spectators: 
of some cruel martyrdom, that we hear the 
martyr, with his dying breath, breathing out 
his forgiveness and blessing on his murderers. 
They are fully forgiven by him. Would any 
‘one of us feel disposed to take up that legacy 
‘of forgiveness, and to repeat the blessings 
we had just heard the martyr pronounce upon 
his tormentors?_ Should we not rather feel 
our hearts stirred with the deepest and most 
ighteous indignation, calling, in a very passion 

justice, for vengeance upon his murderers? 
Should we not feel that the blessing of for- 
giveness he pronounced, though in him it 
were the highest expression of charity, in us 
were the lowest and most exquisite baseness ? 
Should we not fecl that we could never 
know rest nor peace until we had avenged 
him of his cruel wrong; and that this would 
not after all be revenge, but righteous judg- 
ment? Lut why is it we could not forgive 
such a wrong upon another? Just for this 
reason: It is his wrong and not ours; we 
are not merely spectators of the fault; we 
are, by the very fact of our being members 
of a society to which he and we belong, 
judges of the crime, and we feel that we have 
‘No right to remit the penalty. 

And there is another reason, too, The 
instinct of selfpreservation is strong in our 
hearts, as it is strong in the heart of society. 
‘Society cannot afford to suffer martyrdom ; 
still less to court or submit to martyrdom, 
‘The myriad interests that are entrusted to 
its guardianship, would be sacrificed if it 
were to allow crime with impunity. A society 
» founded upon the basis of true and pure bene- 
volence, and universal forgiveness of offences. 
could not hold together for a single day. 
Society dare not, society cannot and must 
not forgive its debtors. You see, we have 
now advanced a step further; we have still 
the debtor to be paid, and we have still the 
law and the person or persons who are to 
enforce the law; but you observe to what 
small dimensions the personal element 
this equation has shrunk, You see 
great already looms the idea of law; 
he debtor and creditor are already 
coming, both together, debtors to s great, 
inexoratile, universal law which binds the 
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creditor to punish, and the debtor to 
suffer. In this aspect then we begin to see 
that human forgiveness is not such an easy 
thing, The criminal may have little to fear 
from the anger of his judge, who is enforcing 
the law, but for that very reason be hag 
nothing to hope from his compassion ; that 
is to say, it is law which we are coming more 
and more in contact with, and less and less 
with personality, And now let us take one 
step, and only one step further. Let us 
suppose the offender to have paid the penalty 
for his offence ; such penalty as he can pay, 
and yet live. He has given, we will suppose, 
in the way of reparation, all that society 
claimed from hjm ; but is he thereupon freed 
from all further penalty? Does Society that 
forgives him give him back what it was com- 
pelled to take from him? Can it give him 
back the happy promise of his now wasted 
life? Can it bring him back the opportunities, 
the vanished hopes, and joys, of the past? 
Can it restore to him the honour, love, obedi- 
ence, that once were his? Can it compel men 
who shrink from his contact as they would 
from the touch of a leper,—to give hin 
the honoured place, as a guest at life's ban- 
quet, which he might once have been entitled 
to? Can it cut off the consequences of his 
sin, as that sin continues to injure others by 
its example or natural results, and so goes 
echoing and re-echoing on through the ages, 
multiphing and replenishing the earth with 
its evil progeny, while the birth of every 
fresh sin that springs from its parentage mul- 
tiplies guilt against him? Can it do this? 
Never, And thus you see, by the very con- 
dition of things in which we exist, we reach 
at last a point at which the personal elements 
of pity, conypassion, justice even, seem to 
vanish altogether, and man is face to face 
with a stern, impersonal, mechanical, univer. 
sal law, certain as death, pitiless as the grave ; 
which proclaims that for sin in such @ con- 
stitution of things there is no possibility of 
cemission. So, then, human forgiveness is not 
quite so simple ; the idea of human remission 
of all penalty for an offence is not quite so 
natural and easily intelligible as it appears to 
us when we first hear these words, “ Forgive 
us our debts, a8 we forgive our debtors.” 
And now let us i, in the next place, 
to apply these analogies as briefly as we may 
to the great doctrine of Divine forgivencss of 
sin—to the Divine Creditor and human 
debtor. God will forgive us, we assume, as 
easily as we forgive our fellowmen; and 
we have seen that the very idea of the for- 
Riveness of a fellow-man is only conceivable 
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on one condition—namely that we com- 
pletely isolate the debtor and creditor from 
alt other relations, and regard them as equals, 
as wrong-doer and sufferer—and yet is it not 
quite clear that that is just the very position 
in which God can never stand to any one 
of us? If there be one thing more clear 
than another, it is that by no ill deed of ours 
can we wrong or hurt God. Our “goodness 
extendeth not unto Him,” and how can our 
wrongloing hurt Him?’ Can He be sup- 
posed to cherish against us a passion of ‘re- 
venge which needs to be appeased? Can He 
keep a debtor and creditor account of ven- 
geance with us the creatures of His breath? 
At is impossible. The one condition in 
which we cannot stand to God is that of an 
equal dealing with an equal for offence and 
wrong-doing. But as regards our other rela- 
tions, what 1s He to us? He is the ruler of 
all that complex systein of society in which 
wrong produces endless debt. He is the 
judge of that vast multitude of humanity 
which Fle has created, every one of whom 
has a claim at His judgment-seat against his 
fellow who has wronged him. There has 
been no drop of blood that has ever been 
shed on this carth, since the blood of 
rightcous Abel, that has not cried for justice 
to the Lord God of Sabbaoth. ‘There 
has been no grogn of suftering, there has 
been no complaint of wrong, theie has been 
no cry from wounded and agonized hearts, 
smarting under the wrongful dealing of fellow- 
men, that has not echoed in the ears of our 
righteous Ruler; and if the earthly judges He 
appoints bear nat the sword in vain, how can 
‘we suppose that this eternal crying and wail- 
ing of suffering humanity for justice to Him 
shall be in vain? Is it alleged that God fo:- 
gives,notof mere compassion, buton condition 
of penitence, and that he who truly repents has 
satisfied God’s requirements and may claim 
to be forgiven, while he who remains impe- 
nitent does so of his own act and choice and 
therefore deserves his fate? Surely the 
answer to this is obvious, the refusal of the 
impenitent to repent is either a sin ora defect: 
either he will not or he cannot repent, If it 
isa sin, why not forgive it like any other sin? 
If it is only an imperfection, why punish it at 
all? Is it not clear that if God forgives of 
mere compassion only the penitent He is less 
compassionate than He bids us to be when 
He tells us to forgive all our debtors? And 
if, on the other hand, penitence is a neces- 
sarily antecedent condition of forgiveness, 
arising out of the constitution of things, thea 
equally t, for aught we can tell, may atone- 
20 
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ment and mediation be such conditions too. 
Then there is this further difficulty. God 
is the author of that very constitution of 
things, of those inexorable and unalterable 
laws, under which, aswe have seen, forgiveness 
is scarcely conceivable, Are we to suppose, 
then, that He will deflect these laws, at onr 
bidding? Are we to suppose that those mills 
of God, which grind so slowly, and yet #0 
surely $0 very small that nothing escapes 
them, will be stilled at our prayer, alter 
He has set them in motion? Can we 
suppose that the great red presses of the 
vintage of the wrath of God, that are ever 
crushing out the lees of sin and judgment, 
will be stayed because some trembling peni- 
tent asks that they may be stayed? Where 
is there room in this moral constitution of 
the universe, ruled by a Moral Ruler, where 
is there room for forgiveness of sin? Where 
then can we find room for the idea of the 
easily forgiving God, which at first we pictured 
to ourselves? Do you not see that all this 
magniloquent and windy talk about a merci- 
ful and ‘Sompamionato Gos, 60 facile and 
easy in His forgiveness, is a pure concep- 
tion of modern Theism; that it is, after 
all, the poorest and lowest conception we 
can form of God ; that it does not rise above 
the low thought of the savage, which pictures 
Him merely as an angry and offended man? 
Rise but one degree above that, rise up in 
your thought to the conception of Him as 
the Judge of the earth; rise one degree 
higher to the idea of Him as the Author and 
Controller of the moral universe, and all this 
talk gbout easy, good-natured forgiveness 
vanishes in your nobler conception of God, 
‘as the cloud-wreath at the rising of the sun, 
And now let us see what hope there remains, 
on the gospel theory, as to the possibility of 
forgiveness. What does our reason tell us 
as we contemplate this state of things? 
Does it not tell us that unless these laws 
which surround us can be suspended, or 
turned aside by some power or other, there 
is no hope of forgiveness? And what do we 
call the act that suspends and turns aside 
some natural law by the introduction of a 
supernatural law? We call it 2 miracle; 
and miracle is a word which modern science 
forbids religion to speak. But a mitacle, 
nevertheless, is needed in order to the possi- 
bility of forgiveness ; 2 miracle, in regard to 
the moral laws of the universe, as real 
2s any miracle in regard to the physical 
Jawa of the universe. Yes, it needs a8 
much a moral miracle on the part of God 
to save the sinner from the consequence 
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of his sin, when he transgresses the moral 
laws of the universe, as it would need a 
physical miracle to snatch him from a 
storm or ah earthquake, The one is as 
necessary ag the other, and the one is as 
easy or as difficult to imagine 2s the other. 
Amiracle it does need, and thank God for 
the fact which Revelation assures us of, that, 
to accomplish it, a miracle has been wrought. 
What isit that Revelation tells us concerning 
the atonement and mediation of Christ but 
this, that taken together with His incama- 
tion they make the divinest and mightiest 
of all mircles ; that the God who has framed 
this inexorable moral constitution of things 
hhas entered this nataral world, where men 
sin and suffer by the operation of its terrible 
laws, bas taken unto Himself that sinful and 
suffering humanity, and made 
person of His dear Son, a new, a divine, and 
perfect man? Does it not tellus how that 
Son has died and risen supernaturally to 
heaven, and that, in so doing, He miracu- 
lously created for every one who dies and 
rises with Him, a new world, a su 

natural kingdom in which they who enter 
are no longer under the Jaw of sin and 
its natural penalty, death, but are under 
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everlasting life? ‘Les, that is what Revcla- 
tion reveals to us. It reveals to us the 
niiracle of a new world, cven the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, into which we 
tmuay fice, and be delivered from the opcra- 
tion of those terrible laws of inevitable 
natural justice and punishment from which 
otherwise there is no escape. And is this, 
then, to be regarded ns a barbarous addi- 
tion to the idea of forgiveness? Is this 
thought of the mediation and atonement of 
Chnist a different system of forgiveness from 
that described in the story of the Prodigal 
Son, for instance; or is it not rather the 
eternal basis and ground that makes that 
story, with its eternal promise of free forgive- 
ness, possible and true? Picture to yourselves 
for one moment the Hebrew w prophet standing 
a8 we supposed him to stand by the altar of 
sacrifice and duclaring his conviction that 
sacrifice was worthless, and that God would 
accept the offering of his contiite heart 
instead—imagine that on the heart of that 
prophet thus glowing with love and trem- 
bling hope there had descended some pitiless 
demonstration of the intellect which should 
clearly prove to him that without miracle 
there is no possibility of his contrite heart 
being accepted of God. Imagine—as this 
conclusion fell coldly and chulingly upon 
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his heart, quenching all its hope(nl aspira~ 
tions as some windy storm of rain might have 
quenched the brands upon the allar of his 
sacrifice—imagine that to such a heart, chilled 
with terror by the proof that for sin there is 
no remission, there had come the revelation 
which Christ has given to us in Himself, and 
in His gospel; that there had come the 
assurance that the forgivencis, which his 
intellect so clearly demonstrated to him could 
not be had without miracle, was to be had by 
mifacle ; that there had come to him this 
revelation of marvel and mystery, “God so 
loved the world, that He sent Iiis only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever belicveth in Him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life;” 
and that he had seen the might of Omnipo- 
tence holding asunder, as nothing but the 
might of Omnipotence can do, sin and its 
consequences, Can we imagine that this 
would have been an obstacle and hindrance, 
instead of an encouragement and joy to him, 
in drawing nearer to his Father? True, there 
might still, there would still, have been for 
his intellect the question which is ever the 
question of the sceptical unierstanding, a8 
to the how and the why of this great miracle 
of forgiveness ; but such intellectual difficultics 
not have hindered his approach, and 
need no more hinder our approach to the 
mercy-seat of the Father, than the un- 
fathomed depths of the watcrs that rose right 
and left for the passage of the mnsomed 
people of God could have hindered their pas- 
Sage between their dark walls on to the safe 
shore beyond. And so we gather up the 
lessons that this great word of our Lord's 
concerning God’s and man’s forgiveness has 
‘Drouglit us to contemplate. We gather them 
up finally thus :— 

To contemplation of the idea of 
man's forgiveness there come three different 
parts of man’s nature—the conscience, which 
tells him of a certain and just penalty for 
sin- the understanding, which tclls him 
‘saher that there is no such thing as sin at 
all, or that for sin there can be no forgive- 
ness; and the heart that cries, as the 
human heart will ever cry, “O God, be 
merciful to me a sinner.” And there is 
one doctrine, and ome only—there is one 
revelation, and one only that mects and 
answers, and justifies itself as it meets and 
answers these three cries from the troubled 
nature of man, ‘To the conscience which 
speaks of penalty Revelation answers, “There 
is 2 penalty,” and deepens the voice of con- 
science by telling us that this penalty is due 
for ap offence against the Father of our spirits, 
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and that the penalty must consistin our being 
cast out of the supernatural kingdom of for- 
giveness into the natural kingdom of penalty 
and vengeance, To the reason which demands 
miracle as the essential condition of forgive- 
ness, it gives one; it speaks of the mightiest 
of miracles, the Incarnation and the Atons- 
ment. And then to the heart, the trembling, 
anxious, yearning human beart, which still re- 
fases to believe that man is a mere victim 
of soulless, mechanical law, and persists, in 
spite of demonstration, in believing‘that there 
is a compassionate heart in Him who has 
fashioned us afler His image—to that heart 
it gives the answer—“ Verily thee is for- 
giveness with Him. Rise up and go to your 
Father that Ye may forgive!” And so we 
clasp our gospel to our heart; so we kneel 
before the divine presence of the Son of God 
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and Son of man, in whom we see incarnated 
the miraculous might of divine forgiveness and 
divine love ; so, spite of all hindrances that 
would bar us from our Father’s presence, spite 
of the sword turning every way that the 
sceptical understanding still waves between 
man and his lost Paradise, spite of the re- 
morsefulness of our memory, spite of the 
terrible accusations of our conscience, we 
can still say this—thank God, we can say— 
“I wit arise and go to my Father, and I 
will say to Him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee.” Such is our Gospel! 
a Gospel of hope and of joy, and we hold it 
to be not only more hopeful, but more truly 
scientific, more in accordance with the facts 
of man’s nature and of his place in God's 
word, than is that other Gospel of fate 
and of despair that is offered in its stead. 
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CUAPIER X.—A MOMENTOUS INTURVIEW. 


TH Duke, like his wife, was too high-bred 

to allow any sign of disturbance to be 
seen in him; but nevertheless he was very 
prcally distmbed. Such a thing had never 

appened to him in all his life before. He 
had come in contact indeed with many men 
of lower social yielensions than Winton. 
Dut a person who is absolutely nobody is 
always easicr to deal with than one who, 
without reaching at all to the level on which 
you can regard him as au equal, is still by 
the unfortunate and levelling privileges of 
English society supposed to be as good even 
as a duke ; whereas nobody but a duke can 
be, in reality, as good as a duke, though a 
peer of yld creation may approach hitn near 
enough for most social purposes. But a Mr. 
Winton! fis was precisely the kind of 
Position which is most perplexing and dis- 
agreeable to the great man who is neverthe- 
Jeus obliged to allow, in deference to the folly 
of socicty, that there can be nothing higher 
than an English gentleman, and that princes 
themselves roust consider their right to that 
title as their highest qualification. There are 
commoners indeed with whom even 2 duke 
might make an alliance and find himsclf no 
loser, We have already pointed out that 
Mr, Roundell, of Bishop's Roundell, had 
‘been seriously thought of 23. suitor for Lady 

jane. But a little squire with a little manor- 

louse somewhere in the Midland Countics— 
& man whom only a chance inheritance had 








raised above the necessity of working for his 
living, whose ancestors had been no better 
than little squires before him, phe. ‘was no- 
body, of a race unheard of ont of their parish, 
that he should take it upon him to walk 
quietly up to the Duke on his own hearth 
and ask fiom him the hand of Lady Jane! 
Te did not venture to permit himself to 
dwell uy the thought. When it came 
back to his mind it set his blood boiling ax 
at first—his head grew hot, his veins too ul, 
his respiration difficult, ‘To allow himself to 
be driven into a fit by such aznaille would 
‘be unworthy of him; and therefore the Duke 
pat force upon himself, and when the recol- 
lection came back took the wise step of flying 
from it, He would not risk himself on such 
an ignoble occasion. To allow a Mr. Winton 
to bring on an illness would be almost as bad. 
as accepting him for Lady Jane, Therefore 
he sent for his steward, or had an interview 
with his head groom, or seized upon some 
other caternal aid to save himself from the 
thought. He was unusually stately during 
the evening and snubbed the man of the 
clubs, who had gained some favour before 
by his adroitocas and the interest he tock 
in the house of Billings. ‘The Duke 
iumed his back upon this candiilate for 
favour in the midst of an account he was 
giving of some discoveries he had made— 
discoveries for which the entire race of the 
Altamonts ought, he believed, to have been 
his deblors—as if the House of Altamont 
could have been advantaged by any discovery 
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wade by a man who was nobody, or indeed 
wanted any new glorification. The Duke 
turned round in the very midst of the tale, 
tumed his shoulder to the discoverer and 
began to talk to the next of his noble visitors.- 
‘This snub direct made everybody stare, and 
quenched the victim for the evening, It gave 
his Grace a little satisfaction to mortify some- 
body: but after all it did not do much for 
his own wounds. 
night, when malicious recollection presented 
him with the souvenir. of Winton almost 
‘before he was free of his disturbed dreams, it 
may be supposed that the Duke’s uprising 
‘was not @ pleasant one. Heaven and earth | 
alittle squire! a nobody! He got up 
cipitately—if the Duke could be sup; to 
do anything precipitately—and hurried his 
dressing, and plunged himself into business. 
To allow himself to be drawn even into a 
Dilious attack by an assailant so contemptible 
would have been bencath him, His Grace 
was very busy checking the steward’s ac- 
counts, and just bad started what he thought 
was an error in the balance sheet, and was 
about with much enjoyment to hunt it back 
to its origin—for he loved to think that he 
was cheated, and to find out the managers of 
the estate in an inaccurate sixpence was a 
great gtalifcation to him—when there gud- 

lenly came a low and somewhat tremulous 
knock at his door, He knew in a moment 
that it was some new annoyance and con- 
nected with the Winton affair, though it did 
not occur to him who the applicant could be 
who made this gentle demand for admittance, 
His Giret thought was so little wise that it 
ponies him to make as though he had not 
heard, But he heard very well, and through 
every fibre of him. Then as he waited, kecp- 
ing very quiet, with perhaps a hope that the 
interruption might thus be diverted, the knock 
‘was repeated ¢ little louder. Duke rose 
in great impatience, He knew as well as if 
‘he had been in all their counsels what it was, 
but he did not kaow who it was. When it 
was repeated for the third time he made a 
stride across the room, and with his own 
hand flung the door opea. “Wetit” he said 
in @ voice of thunder, then fell back appalled. 
®or there, in her white morning dress, and 
whiter than her dress, save when she was 
crimson, her soft countenance inspired with 
something which her father had never seen 
there before, her eyes meeting his steadfastly, 
a clight tremor in her, which rather added te 
than detsacted from her firmness—stood 
Lady Jane. 


‘Tha Duke was so much excited that for! 


And after a disturbed unusual 
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one moment he failed in politeness towards 
the Princess Royal. “ You!” ho cried, with 
something of that intonation of supreme 
surprise and horror, with which he had pid 
Sm to her lover.’ But he paused, and & 
better inspiration returned to him, A spas- 
modic sort of smile came over his face, 
“Ah, Jane!” he said, and put out his band. 
“You want to speak to me? This is an 
visit—and pevheps it is rather an 
unfortunate moment, if you have much to 
say.” 

“Not very much, papa,” Jane answered 
with an agitated emilee She took his hand, 
though be bad not meant this, and held it, 
as she closed the door behind her. Ile 
would not have allowed her to do as much 
as this hersclf, had he noted what she meant, 
but he was agitated too in spite of himself, 
He recovered, however, and shut the door, 
then led his daughter to a chair and placed 
her in it, It was—but he noticed that only 
after it was beyond mending—the very chair 
in which her presumptuous suitor had placed 
himself yesterday. The Duke stood up 
before her in front of the fireplace exactly as 
he had done with Winton. coincidence 
alarmed him, but now he could not help it, 
“ Well, my love?” he said, He put on an 
air which was jaunty and light-hearted, the 
false gaicty with which a frightened man faces 
unknown danger. “Well, my love! 3 have 
just found Whitaker out in some serious 
miscalculations. I am robbed on all hands 
by my servants. It is one of the penalties 
of our position. But I warn you I have my 
head full of this and will be a poor listener, 
Whitaker, you see——-” 

“What I have to say will not take much 

time, papa. But it is very important to 
me.” 
“ Ah, ah!" said the Duke, with a laugh. 
“ Chiffons, ch? Money wanted? you must 
talk that over with your mother. I am not 
rie, but whatever my Jane may require, 
were it to the half of my kingdom——” 

He made her a bow full of that deference 
end almost reverential respect with which it 
was one of the Duke's best points to have 
surrounded his only daughter—with a smile 
in which there was more tendemess than his 
Grace was capable of showing toany othercrea- 
ture. He loved his daughter, and he venerated 
her as a sort of fower of humanity and of the 
Altamonts, who were the best that humanity 
could produce, 

“1 will not ask so much as that,” said 
Lady Jane, tremulous, yet firm; “and yet 1 
have come to ask you for something, father. 
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Tam older than gisls are usually when they— 


marry. 
“ Older, nonsense! Who has told you 


that?” cried the Duke, his veins 





to swell, and his heart to thump wi 


1B 
ith rising 
excitement. “ You are in the bloom of your 
youth, I have never seen a girl look sweeter, 
or fairer, or younger, for that matter, than 
my child has been looking. Who has put 
suck folly into your head?” 

“Te is not folly, it is true; and no matter 
—that is nothing; but only to show you 
that 1am serious. I am no longer a gitl, 
papa. Ab! do not interrupt; 1 shall 
always be a girl to you, I am @ woman, 
Lhave had a great many thoughts before I 
cane to speak—for myself. That is the last 
thing one wishes todo. To have others do 
it is so much the casier. But one must at last. 
I have come to speak to you for myself.” 

“Jane, you had better pause and think,” 
said the Duke, with threatening looks. 
“ What can you have to say about yourself? 
Don’t bring down my respect for my 
daughter. We are driven out of our respect 
for women in most cases early in our career; 
but most men have a prejudice in favour of 
their daughters, Don’t force me to think 
that you are just like all the rest.” 

She looked at him wondering, but with 
eyes that did not falter, “ My mother, I am 
sure, can have forfeited no one’s respect,” 
she said softly ; “neither shall I, 1 hope ; but 
perhaps more than she. I must speak to 
you, father, about my own life. Oh!” she 
crivd, clayping her hands, with a vivid colour 
coming to her pale checks, “ speak you for 
me! do not let me have to do it. There are 
things that can only be said when the case 
ia desperate, and surely—surely it cannot be 
desperate between you and me. Speak for 
me, father, to your own heart.” 

“So far as I can see, thia is melodrama,” 
said the Duke, with a feeble smile of agita- 
tion that looked like a sneer, for his lips were 
dry. “What am Ito say? Come, must we 
be brutal? ‘That Lady Jane Altamont, 
like any poor railliner, is beginning to be 
atraid———" 


Her eyes opened a little wider with a 
scared look, but she said nothing, only 
gazed more fixedly on her father, her whole 
soul bent on what he was next to say, 

“Afraid,” he said, with a little forced giggle 
of g laugh, “ because she is twenty-five, and 
her cheek is hollow—afraid that she is grow- 
ing on old maid, and will never get a husband? 
There is nothing more natural than that,” he 
cried, bursting out into 2 mocking laugh. 
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Lady Jane rose from her chair, She 
coloured high, then became white as a 
ghost. Astonishment, consternation, pains 
pain indescribable, a kind of horror and 
dlismay were in her cyea. She opened her 
‘Tips, but only to give forth a gasp of sound 
which was inarticulate. She did not take her 
eyes from him ;.but gradually there grew in 
them, besicles the pitiful suffering of a creature 
outraged and insulted, a gleam of indigna- 
tion, a flash of contempt, When a nan, 
even 2 duke, has taken that fatal step between 
resentment and fury, between what is per 
missible and what is unpermissible, the other 
steps arc easy enough. Her father forgot 
that she was Larly Jane, and the first of 
womankind. .He let his passion go. ‘The 
more he had loved and elevated her, the mare 
did he trample all her superiority under his 
feet. 


“Ah, you thought I should say something 
prettier, something more pleasant,” he cried, 
“Poetical! but J am not tical, and 
that is the short and long of it. Afraid to 
lose your chance altogether, and determined 
to have a husband, that is the meaning of 
it! I know now why the man was brought 
here. I never could make out what we 
wanted with him at Billings. A last chance 
for Jane! Ah} I see it all now.” 

Lady Jane stood and received all this as 
if the words had been stones. She put her 
hands upon her breast to ward them off. 
She shrank backwards now and then with a 
faint moan, as one after another was dis- 
charged at her, Ter eyes grow larger, and 
more and more pitiful, wet, appealing as if 
to earth and heaven ; but she never withdrew 
them from her father's face, And now that 
he had let himself loose, be raved on, 
pending upon her all bis wrath, putting hira- 
self mose and mote fatally in the wrong with 
every word, showing, alas! that nothing, not 
a coalheaver, could be more vulgar than a 
duke when he is put to it, Lady Jane 
stood still before him and never said a word, 
This was worse than the guillotine, She had 
dreamt of facing the insults of the mob, but 
never the insults of her father. As she stood 





been the terrible scenes presented to her 
by her imagination, in face of the reality. 
‘The Constitution might heve gone to pieces, 
the guillotine might have been raised without 
shaking her confidence in her class, or dis 
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torbing her lofty unconscious superiority to 
all the rabble could do—but her father—this 
was what she had not thought of, Ah, it is 
not any rabble that can shake the foundations 
of the earth: but when your father, when 
those who are most dearto you, lay hands 
‘upon the pillars of the house—she stood so 
still, and looked at him with euch a steadfast 
gaze, that the Duke was driven out of him- 
self, He said—who can doubt?—a thou 
sand things he never meant to say. He turned 
himself outside in before her, displaying 
weaknesses which even his wife: did not know, 
But at Jast his wrath exhausted itself He 
began to stammer and hesitate, then stopped 
short suldenly, with all the consciousness 
of his sclfbetrayal on him, There was a 
moment’s silence, during which they looked 
at each other without a word said—and then 
be made sate forward closer to her, and 
asked, “ ve you got to say?” 

he Nothing" said Lady Jane. Her eyes 
were wet, and shining all the more for the 
moisture in them, but she had not cried nor 
felt, any impulse to cry. “Oh nothing— 
nothing now.” 
sae are convinced Sail bes said har 

ly, trying to assume his usual aspect. 

“Come, some} that is well, And ips I 
have been hasty. But you know what is the 
point upon which I” fecl most strongly. 
‘There must be no descent out of your rank. 
T hove trained you in the sentiment of your 
rank, above all things, What have we else?” 
ctied the Duke, “everything fails us—the 
niasses pour in everywhere—they bave ruined 
the kingdom, they are ruining the Church: 
Dut,” he said slowly, “they shall never ruin 
the house of Altamont: that shall be kept 
sacred whatever goes. Pardon me, my love, 
if I have failed in respect to the last daughter 
of the house, I know my Jane will not fail” 

Bat still Lady Jane did not make an} it 
reply. She stood as if she had been struc 
dumb, regaiding him with a kind of scrious 
wonler which confused him more than he 
eal sy. me desire to explain en, 
ask him for his consent, to get his Ys 
seemed to have died Wash 
stunned only, or Savina os or r what was ns 
he bad donc? The Duke grew alarmed at 
last. He waited a moment longer, and then 
he added, “I have been hasty. After all, 
my dear, whatever it is, it would be better 
that you should say what you meant to say.” 

She shook her head, still looking at him. 
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have been mistaken. Come, let me hear 
what it was," the Duke cried with an air of 
= amiability, ignoring all that had gone 


5" said Lady Jane with a certain 
solemnity, “ there was a great deal to say— 
but not now. Certain things were upper 
most in my mind, I though it my father 
would listen, and perhaps feel for me, though 
he might not approve. But I do not wish it 
now, There is nothing —it is over-— 

She put her hand upon her heart, pressing 
itas if to keep down a sigh. Her eyes so 
wet, but not weeping, were st ely pathetic, 
with a resignation in them whisk it was not 
wonderful perhaps that he should interpret 
in his own way. He put out his hand and 
laid it caressingly upon her arm. 

“My iid! If that is so you may 
be sure it is far the best. I knew there was 
that in my Jane that would respond to what 
Isaid, And I thank you, my love, not only 
for myself, but in the name of the race,” 

She looked at him again with a penetrating 
Eee The race is everything to you then,” 





“ Everything, my love! everything, I 
have no other thought.” 

“To keep it honourable and truc—above 
all rworthy thoughts, above dishonesty and. 
unttuth,” she said slowly, telling over the 
words like beads. 

“That is what I desire,” said the Duke. 
Then he added his gloss. “To retain our 
old nobility unbroken, to sully the name with 
no mésaliiances, Your brother has disregarded 
my wishes ; but though I would never have 
sanctioned it, he has secured another kind of 
advantage, and perhaps I have no right to 
complain. But you, my Jane, nothing must 
touch yon: you must remain the pride of 
your family. And,” he added soothingly, 
“do not lose heart, my love. Lady Jane 
Altamont will not want for oppoitunities, 
Do not think from what I said that you are 

evusidered passée by any one, or that a good 
manage is less Likely than before. We are 
not come the length of Putting up with an 
inferior, trust me, my dear.” 

Lady Jane's pallor changed into an over- 
mig blush. She turned away from him, 

almost shaking his hand from her shoulder, 
“Tn that case,” she said, with a mufiled voice 
better full of some emotion which he did not quite 
understand, nor yet feel comfortable abont, 
“in that case there is certainly no more to 


“ No—no——there would be no advantage in say.” 


it now.” 
“What do yon wcan by sow ?—pethaps I 


‘And without any little civility, such as, 
though not indispensable, it is pretty to keep 
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‘up between the nearest relations, no little 
bow or smile, or glance of pleasant under- 
standing, che turned — and went 
‘ont of the room, suddenly noiselessly. 
The Duke did not like it; he felt there was 
something in it which he had not fat 

He stood in the -place where she had 
him, his hand still stretched out where she 
had shaken it of, his mouth and his eyes 
open, 2 bewildercd alarm in his mind. What 
did she mean? was there more meaning than 
‘one in those simple-seeming words? Was 
this real submission as he hoped, or @ some- 
thing else? He could not tell.’ But a cold 
chill got into his veins; he did not know 
what to make of it, Afler a while, however, 
he reasoned with himself, and recovered his 
comfort Jane, who had always been so 
docile, so ready to accept his views, why 
should she turn against him and all his tradi- 
tions now? 


CHAPTER XI.——-A NEW AGENCY, 


Ir is bad art to introduce a new to- 
wards the end of a history, but when the 
historian is clogged by bonds of fact which 
he cannot disregard, what is he to do? A 
new agent there was who is not to be ignored, 
but the reader may be assured that there 
shall be ag little of him as is compatible with | 
the part he plays in this little We 
inust, therefoie, proceed at once toa room, as 
different as it 18 possible to conceive fiom 
the halls of Billings, a small sitting-room in a 
small Rectory-housc in the heart of London, 
belonging to one of the old parish churches 
which has been abandoned there by the tide of 
habitation and life. ‘The church was close by, 
a fine one jn its way, one of Wren's churches, 
adapted for a large Protestant congrega- 
tion more solicitous about the sermon than 
is usual nowadays: Lut teft now without any 
congregation at all. The Rectory, house of 
very madeiate dimensions, jammed in among 
warehouses and offices, had lle air and less 
Tight in the gloomy November days, The 
Rector and his wife had just ictumed fiom 
theit yearly hohday, and it was not a chcci- 
ful thug to come back to the fog, and the 
damp, and the gas lamps, and all the dio of 
the great carts that Imnbered round the 
corner continually, and loaded and unloaded 
themselves within two steps of the clergy- 
man’s door. How was he to write his scr- 
mon or meditate over his work in the midst 
of these noises? his wife often asked indig- 
bantly, Dut to be sure the fifty people or 
80 who quite crowded St. Alban’s when they 
all turned out, were not very critical. Down 
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in these regions there is not a Little Bethel 
always handy, and the inhabitants must take 
what they can get and be thankful: which it 
Would bea good thing, Mrs, Marston thought, 
if Geey con be ollencr obliged in other places 
to do. 


1 

‘Mr. Marston was in bis study. It wasa 
small room on ane side of the door, chosen 
for its handiness that the parish people might 
be introduced without trouble, to the Rector: 
but there were but few that ever troubled him. 
At the present moment his verger had just 
brought him the parish news, with an in- 
timation of the fact that a marriage was to 
take place to-morrow at cleven o'clock, at 
which Mr, Sayers, who had taken the duty 
in his absence, hoped the Rector himecif 
would officiate. ‘The one parish duty that 
was occasionally necessary in St, Alban’s was 
to perform marriages, and accordingly the 
Rector was not suprised. He had the gas 
lighted, though it was still carly in the after- 
noon, that be might look at the book in 
which the notice of the bans was kept, in 
order to make sure that all had been done in 
order, The gos was lighted, but the blind 
was not drawn down, and the upper pat of 
the window was full of a grey and dingy 
London sky, without colour in it at ae 
sort of paleness merely, against which the 
leafless branches of the poor little tree 
which flourished in the ligtle grase-plot stood 
out with a desolate distincuon, Inside the 
room was unpleasantly warm, The Rector 
sat with his back to the fire; he read the 
entry of the bans in the book, and saw that 
all was right, Then after he had closed the 
book and put it away, a sududen thought 
struck him, and he opened it again. Where 
had he seen that name before? It was a 
strange name, a name not at all like the 
parish of St. Alban's, E.C. What could she 
want here, & petson with a name hike that? 
Ue put down the book the second time, but 
always turned back and opened it again. 
‘Pendragon Plantagenet Fitz-Merlin Altamont 
one docs not often hear such names strung 
one after another. Was it perhaps some 
playerlady keeping the fine names of her 
rites in the theatre? Or was it—could it 
be?—— a Marston could not shake off the 
impression thus made upon him. Le had two 
churchings to-morrow which ought to have 
occupied him still more, for new members 
of the mtion were the most intercst- 
ing things in the world to the Rector. But 
he was haunted by the other intiuation, and 
the churchings sank ints i 











‘bh. tomed and went ont of the rogcs 


questions which arose in his mind, and at 
length, not feeling capable of contammg them 
longer, he took the book in his hand and 
went acrosa the hall, which was still in the 
afternoon gloom, to his wife, whose httle 
drawing room on the other side was lighted 
by the fiickenng firebght, and not much 
more She was very glad to see him come 
m “Did you think it was tea-tume?” she 
said. “J am sure I don’t wonder, but it’s 
only three o'clock Deat, dear, to think of 
the fine sunset we were lookmg at an hour 
Jater than this yesterday. But London 1s 
getting worse and wore." 
“Why don’t you have the gus hghted ?* the 
Recor asked in 2 querulous tone “I have 
something to show you, but there 1s 
‘no hight to see xt by.” 
“ Yon shail have the ght m moment,” 





anced Mis Marston, “ that 1s the 
ove good thing of gas. It spoils 
your picture frames and kills 
your flowers , but you can have 
at instantly, and always clean 
and no trouble §=There sy saa 
The gas leay up daz: 
them for a moment, Mand then 
Mr, Marston opened us book 
and pointed hus finger 10 the entry 9“ Look 
here, Mary—look at that—did you ever see 
a name hike that before? What do you sup 
pose it can mean?” 
Mrs Marston had to put on her spectacles 
«fst, and they had always to be looked for 
before they could be put on She had just 
adopted spectacles, and did not hike them, 
nor to have to make, even to herseli, the con- 
fesmon that she wanted them and they were 
always out of the way, The Rector was 
shortsighted, and had the exemption which 
such persons enjoy. He looked upon the 
magnifying spectacles of his wife with con- 
tempt, and st was always unitating to him to 
see her hunting about, saying, Where have 
I put my glasses?” as was her wont “Can't 
you tre them round your neck,” he and, “or 
jeep them m your pocket—or something?” 
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‘When, however, they were found at last, he 
spread the book out upon the table and, 
with his finger on the place, waited while she 
read ‘Then two heads stooping over the book 
under the gas, with the pale sky looking m 
at the wmdow, made a curious picture,.he 
eager, she still fumbling a httle to get on 
her spectacles without further comment, 
“Reginald Winton,” she read hesitating, 
“bachelor, of this parish.” I never certainly 
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heard of any one of that name in this parish ; 
stay, it might be the new care-taker perhaps 
at Mullins and Makings—or—" 

“ That's not the name,” ened the Rector. 
He would have liked to pinch her, but re- 
frained. “This is no are-taker you may be 
sure; but it % the other name—look at the 
other name. Where have you seen it be- 
fore? and what is the meanmg of it?” Mi. 
Marston ened with excitement. He had 





Shere" sand Miry Marston, 


worked himself up to this pitch and he for- 
got that she was quite un She i, 
stumbling a little, for the (writing was 
crabbed, “Jane Angela Pendragon Plan- 
tagenet Fitz-Merlin Altamont, spinster, of the 
pensh of Billings. Dear, dear,” was good 
‘Mrs. Marston’s first comment—“ I hope she 
has names enough and syllables enough for 
‘one person.” 

“And is that all that strikes you?” ber 
husband said. 


“Well—it is an odd name—is that what 
you mean, William ? very silly, I think, to give 
‘a girl all that to sign, I supposesf she uses st 
at all 1 will be only in inituls. She will sign, 
you know, Jane Angels, or very likely only 
Angela, which is much prettier, than Jane ; 

P. OP. Fi-or FL M.—Ak ty 
that is how it will be. Angela Altamog#y i 
18 hke a name in a novel.” f 

“ Ah, now we are coming to it at inst,” 

qtied the Rector; ‘names in novels, when 
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they are fonder on anything generally follow 
the names of the aristocracy, Now here's 
the question: Is this a secret marriage and 
the bride some poor young lady who doesn’t 
know what she is doing, some gitl running 
away with her brother's tutor or some fiddler 
or other, to her own ruin, poor thing, without 
knowing what sbe is about 2” 

“ Dear me, William! what an imagination 
you have got !” said Mrs, Marston, and she 
sat down in her surprise and drew the book 
towards her; but then she added, “Why 
should they come to St. Alban’s in that case? 
There are no musicians living in this parish. 
‘And poor people do give their children such 
grand names nowadays. ‘That poor shirt- 
maker in Cotton Lane, don't you remember? 
her baby is Ethel Sybil Celestine Constantia 
—you recollect how we laughed.” 

“ Family Herald,” said the Rector with a 
careless wave of his hand, “and all Christian 
names, which makes a great difference. It 
was her last batch of heroines, poor soul ; 
‘but do you think a poor needlewoman 

it Pendragon and Plantagenct? No; 
mark my words, Mary, this is some great 
person; this is some poor deceived girl 
throwing away everything for what she thinks 
love. Poor thing, poor thing! and all the 
formalities complied with so that I have no 
right to stop it. Sayers is an idiot,” cried Mr. 
Marston. “I should have inquired into it 
at once had I been at home with a name be- 
fore my cyes like that." 

“Dear mei” said Mra. Marston; there 
is not much in it, but she repeated the 
exclamation several times. “After all," she 
said, “it must be true love or she would not 
go that 3 and who knows, William, 
whether that is not better than all their 
grandeur? Dear, dear me, J wish we knew 
a little about the circumstances. If the 
gentleman is of this parish couldn't you send 
for him and inquire into it?” ‘The Rector 
was pacing up and down the room in very 
unusuul agitation. It was such a crisis as ia 
his peaceful clerical life had never happened 
to him before, 

“You know very well he is not of this 
parish,” Mr. Marston said. “1 suppose he 
must have slept here the requisite number of 
nights ; and besides he knows I have no right 
to interfere, The bans are all in order, I 
can't refuse to marry them, and what right 
have 1 to send for the man or to question 
him? No doubt be would have some plau- 
sible story. Itis not to be expected, espe- 
cially if xt is the sort of thing 1 think it is, 
that he should tell me.” 
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“Dear, dear!" repeated Mrs, Marston, 
“ § clergyman should have more power; what 
is the good of being a clergyman if you can- 
not stop a marriage in your own church? I 
call that tyranny. Do you mean to tell me 
you will be compelled to marry them, whether 
you approve of it or not?” 
“Well, Mary, it is not usual to ask the 
's consent, is it?” he said with a 
laugh, momentarily tickled by the sugges- 
tion. But this did not throw any light upon 
what was to be done, or upon the question 
whether anything was to be done, and with 
2 mind quite unsatisfied he retired again to 
the study, seeing that it was out of all reason 
toring the bell at half-past three for tea. 
He drew down his blind with a sigh as 
he went back to his room, shutting out 
the colourless paleness which did duty for 
sky, and resigning himself to the close 
Tittle room though it was too warm. Mr. 
Marston tried his best to compose himself, 
to take up his work such as it was, to put 
away from his mind the remembrance of a 
which was not wrapped in fog, and 
where wholesome breezes were blowing. St. 
Alban’s was a good living; it had endow- 
ments enough to furnish two or three churches, 
and to get it had been 4 wonderful thing for 
him; but sometimes he asked himself whether 
two hundred @ year and a country parish 
with cottages in it instead of warehouses 
would not have been better, However, all 
that was folly, and here was something ex- 
citing to amuse his mind with, which was 
always an advantage. He had laid down 
his book (for be thought it right to keep up 
his reading) for the fourth or fifth time, ta 
ask himself whether sending for the brido- 
groom as his wife suggested, or going out in 
search of him, might not be woith his while, 
when Mrs. Marston came suddenly bursting 
into the study with, in her turn,a big volume 
in her arms, The rector looked up in sur- 
+fise and put away his theology, She came 
in, he said to himself, hke a whirlwind ; which 
‘was not, however, a metaphor at all adapted 
to describe the movements of a stout and 
comfortable person of filly, with a great re- 
spect for her furniture, But she did enter 
with an assured, not to say triumphant air, 
carrying her book, which sie pluraped down 
before him on the table, sweeping away come 
of his papers. ‘ There!” she cried, - 
less and excited, The page waa blazoned 
with a big coat of arms, It was in irregular 
Iines like poetry, and ah, how much dearer . 
than poetry to many 2 British soul! It was, 
need we say, a Peerage, an old Peerage with- 
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out any of the recent information, but still 
not too old for the purpose. “There!” said 
Mr. Marston, again flourishing her fore- 
finger. The Rector, bewildered, looked and 
read. He read and he grew pale with awe 
and alarm, He looked up in his wife’s face 
with a gasp of excitement, He was too much 
impressed even to say, “I told you so,” for 
to be sure a duke's daughtcr was a splendour 
he had not conceived. But his wife was more 
demonstrative in the delight of her discovery. 
“There 1" she cried, for the third time, “I 
felt sure of course it must be in the P 

if it was what you thought; and there it is at 
fall length, ‘Lady Jane Angela Pendragon 
Plantagenet Fitc-Merlin Altamont.’ St fairly 
took away my breath, To think you should 
have made such a good guess! and me talk- 
ing about Mrs. Singer's baby! Why, I sup 
pose it is one of the greatest families in the 
country,” Mrs, Marston said. 

“There is no doubt about that,” said the 
Rector. “I have heard the present Duke 
‘was not eh, but tiet wood ake to 
worse. Poot young lady—poor mi i 
for of course she can know nothing about 
life nor what she is doing. And I wonder who 
the man is. He must be a scoundrel,” said 
Mr. Marslon hotly, “to take advantage of 
the rome of a gitl.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs, Marston, “ all that 
may be quite. true that you say, if you 
reckonjup you will see that she must be 
twenty-five. Twenty-five is not such a girl, 
And Reginald Winton is quite a nice 
name,” 

“Just the sort of name for a tutor, or a 
music-master, or something of that sort,” said 
the Rector contemptuously, He had been 
a tutor himself in his day, but that did not 
occur 19 him at the moment, He got up 
from his chair and would have paced about 
the room as he did in his wife’s quaiters had 
the study been big enough, but failng in this, 
he planted himself before the fire to the great 
danger of his coatetails and increase of his 
temperature, but in his excitement he paid no 
attention to that. “And now the question 
is, what is to be done?” he said. 

“T thought you told me there was nothing 
to be done. I shall come to church myself 
to-morrow, William, and if you think I could 
speak to the poor young lady——~: perhaps if 
she had a woman to talk 1o—most likely she 
has no mother, That's such an old book one 
can't tell; but I don’t think » girl would do 
this who had ea mother. Poor thing! do 

think if I were there a little before the 
and were to talk to her, and try to get 
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into her confidence, and say how wrong it 
was——" 

“Talk toa bride at the altar!” said the 
Reetor; the indecorum of the idea shocked 
him beyond description, “No, no, some- 
thing must be done at once, there is no time 
to be lost. I must write to the Duke.” 

“To the Duke!” This suggestion took 
away Mrs. Marston's breath, 

“T hope,” said her husband, raising his 
head, “that we both know a duke is but a 
man: and I am a clergyman, and I want 
nothing from him, but to do him a service, 
It would be wicked to hesitate. The ques- 
tion is, where is he to be found, and how can 
we reach him in time? He is not likely to 
be in town at this time of the year; nobody 
is in town I suppose except you and me, and 
a few millions more, Mary ; but that doesn’t 
help us—the question is, where is he likely to 
be? Thank heaven, there is still time for the 
post,” Mr. Marston cried, and threw himself 
upon his chair, and pulled his best note 

out of his drawer, 

jut, alas! the question of where the Duke 
was puzzled them both. Grosvenor Square ; 
Billings Castle, —shire; Hungerford Place, 
in the West Riding; Cooling, N.B.; Caer 
pylcher, North Wales. As his wife read them 
out one after another, with a little hesitation 
about the pronunciation, the Rector wrung 
his bands. The consultation which the 
anxious pair held on the subject ran on to 
the very limits of the post-hour, and would 
take too long to record, Now that it had 
come to this Mrs. Marston was inclined to 
hold her husband back. “After all, if it was 
@ real attachment,” she said, between the 
moments of discussing whether it was in his 
seat in Scotland, or in Wales, or at his chief 
and most ducal of residences that a duke in 
November was likely to be. “ Afler all, it 
might be really for her happiness-—and what 
a dieadful shock for them, poor things, if they 
came to be married, thinking they had scttled 
everything so nicely, and walked into the 
arms of her father!” Her heart melted more 
anil more as she thought of it, No doubt, 
poor gitl, she bad been deprived early of 2 
mother's care; and, on the other hand, at 
twenty-five a gitl ought to know her own 
mind. She could not be expected to give in 
to her father for ever. ‘And if it should be 
that this was a real attachment, and the poor 
young laily’s happiness was concerned— 

‘The Rector made short work of these argu- 
ments. He pooh-poohed the real attach- 
ment in a way which made Mz, Marston 
angry. What could she know of poverty? 
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he asked; and how was a duke’s daughter 
to scramble for herself in the world? Asfor of 
love, it was great nonsense in most cases. 
‘The French system was just as good ss the 
English. People got to like each other by 
iving together, and by having the same 
tastes and habits. How could a fiddler or a 
tutor have the same habits as Lady Jane, “or 
Lady Angela, if you like it better?” He 
‘went on, a8 Mrs, Marston said, like fis, till 
she could have boxed his ears for him. crowns 
And the fact was that he had to pay an extra 
penny on each of his letters to get them off 
by the post; for he wrote several letters—to 
Billings, to Hungerford, and to Grosvenor 
Square. Scotland and Wales were hopeless ; 
there was no chance whatever that from 
either of these places his Grace could arrive 
intime. Indeed, it would be something very 
like a miracle if he arrived now. But the 
Rector felt that he had done his duty, which 
is always a consolation, Le retired to rest 
late and full of excitement, feeling that no 
‘one could tell what the morrow might bring 
forth—a sentiment, no doubt, which is always 
true, but which commends itself more to the 
mind in @ season when out-of-the-way events: 
are likely. Mrs. Marston had been a little 
cool towards him all the evening, resenting 
much that he had said, Butit was not till 
modes of communicating with the outer world 
were hopeless that she took her revenge and 
planted a thorn in his pillow. “If you 

not been so clisagreeable,” she said, “ I would 
have advised you not to trust 10 the post, but 
to telegraph. I dare say the Duke would 
have paid you back the few shillings : then he 
would have been sure to get the news in 
time. At present J think it very unlikely, 
And I am sore for the young people's sake I 
should be sorry, But I should have tele- 
graphed,” Mrs. Marston said. And the 
Rector, strange to say, had never thought of 
thet. 


CHAPTER XII~-HAL¥-MARRIED, 

Nexr morning everything was in move- 
ment early in St. Alban's, EC. Orders had 
been sent to the verger to have special 
eweepings out and settings in order, a thing 
which took that functionary much by sur- 
prise. For the marriage: but then marriages 
‘were not so uncommon at St. Alban’s—Icss un- 
common than anything else. Churchings 
‘were more rare events, and demanded more 
consideration: for probably the married pair 
‘once united would never trouble St. ‘Albani 
more; whereas there was always 2 
that babies born in the, wad cube zhond might might 
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gore up in it, and promote the 
the parish, or be candidates for snc 
which was also very desirable—for the 
charities were large and the qualified appli- 
cants few. Lutit was for the marriage that 
all this fuss was to be made. ‘It must be 
aswell wedding,” the verger said to his wife, 
“You had better put on your Sunday bonnet 
and hang about. Sometimes they want 
a witness to sign the book, and there's half- 
ing.” Accordingly all was expec- 
tation in the neighbourhood. of the church, 
‘The best altar cloth was displayed, and the 
pinafores taken off the cushions in the pulpit 
End reading-desk, and the warming apparatus. 
lighted, though this was an expense, Mr, 
Marston felt justly that when there was a 
possibility of a duke and a certainty of a 
duke's daughter, extra preparations were 
called for. He came over himself early to 
see that all was ready. There was no con- 
cealing his excitement. “ Elas any one been 
here?” he asked, almost before he was within 
hearing of the’ verger. Simms answered 
“No”—but added, “Them churchings, 
Rector, You'll take ‘em after the wedding, 
sir?” “Oh, the churchings,” said the 
Rector: “are the women here?—oh, after 
the wedding, of course:” But then a sudden 
thought struck him. “Now I think of it, 
Simms,” he said, “ perhaps we'd better have 
them first—at least, keep them, handy ready 
to begin, if necessary—for there is some one 
coming to the marriage who—may be perhaps 
a little late——” “Oh, if you knows the 
parties, sir,” said the verger. And just at 
that moment Mrs. Marston came in, in her 
best bonnet and a white shaw], She came 
in by the vestry door, which she had a way 
of doing, though it was uucanonical, and 
she darted 2 look at her husband as she 
passed through and went into her own 
pew, which was quite in the front, near 
to the reading-desk, The white shawl 
convinced Simms without finther words. 
Tales she knew the parties Mrs, Marston 
never would have appeared like this. Respec- 
tability was thus given to the whole busi- 
ness, which beforehand had looked, Simms 
thought, of a doubtful description, for cer- 
tainly there was nobody in the parish of the 
name of Winton, even if the bridegroom bad 
not looked “too swell” to suit the locality. 
But if they were the Rector’s fiiends | 
rao, i arrived a few moments se clare 4 
a in two very private, quiet-! oking 
_ carriages, of which nobody could be quite 
sure whether they were humble broughams, 
of the kind which can be hired, or private 
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property. The bridegroom was first, with 
one man accompanying him, who looked 
even more “swell” thanhimsclf, The bride 
came a little after in the charge of A respect 
able elderly woman-servant, and one other 
lady whose dress and looks were such as had 
never been seen before in St, Alban'’s. Mrs, 
Simms was not Icammed in dress, but she 
knew enough to know that the sin] of churched- 
this Indy's conteras wa a - simplicity 
more costly and grand tl ie greatest 
finery that had ever been seen wit 
parish of St Aten ‘s. ied eae herself 
was wrapped in a large all-envel 

cloak. The maid who was with her oven 
Jooked like a duchess, and was far above any 
gossip with Mrs, Simms. Altogether it was 
a mysterious party. There was a little room 
adjoining the vestry to which the ladies were 
taken to wait till all was ready, while the 
gentlemen stood m the church, somewhat 
impatient ; the bridegroom looking anxiously 
from time to time at his watch. But now 
came (he strangest thing of all. The Rector 
who had ordeied the church to be warmed 
and the cushions to be uncovered on purpose 
for them—he who had known enongh about 
their arrangements to calculate that some one 
might arrive late—the Rector, now that they 
were here, took no notice. Simms hurried 
in to inform him that they had come, but he 
took no notice; then hurried back 2 second 
time to announce that “the gentleman says 
as they'teall here and quite ready ;" but still 
Mr, Marston never moved. He had his 
watch on the table, and cast a glance upon it 
from time to time, and he was pale and ner 
epyaan a ready and the bad party all 

lergyman ly and the iy 
ready, and a quarter after cleven chiming! signed 

“Well take the churchings, Simms,” said 
the Rector, in a voice that was scarcely 
ate chi ied th 
“The churchings, sir|” cri 1e verger, 

Bet beter his on ot al the things 5 

cep a We ee oat for} wi 
could Simms do the Rector was 
his first duty. He went eh his mind in 
state of consternation to fetch the two poor 
women from the pews where they sat waiting, 
wrapping themselves in their shawls, rather 

leased with the idea of secing a wedding 
before their own little service, But they, 
too, were thunderstruck when they heard 
they were to go up first, “ Are you sure you 
ain’t making a mistake?” one of them said ; 
ind ag he walked up the gisle followed by 
These two humble figures, the elder gentle- 
tan, who wore an eyeglass in his eye, almost 
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assaulted Simms. He said, “Hallo! bil 
what are you after there?” as if he had 
been in the street and not in a church, 
‘Simms paused, and came closer than Lord 
Germaine, who was Winton’s attendant, 
thonght: le. He curved his hand round, 
one pide of his mouth and under its shelter 
wispered, aS Se ladies, sir, to be 


“Churched$ what's that?” cried Lord 
Germaine, with a sort of fright—and then he 
the recollected himself, and langhed, “ But, my 
good fellow,” he said, “not before the mar- 
rhage. a my compliments to the clergy- 
man—Lord Ger— I mean just my com- 
pliments, you know,” he added hurriedly, 
Vand tell Bim that we are all waiting, really 
all here and waiting. He can't keep a bride 
and bridegroom waiting for—two ladies”— 
and then he glanced through his eyeglass at 
the two poor women, who dropped a humble 
er ee meaning owl 2 can bs 
churched, you know quite well, my goo 
fellow, after twelve o’clo - 

“Vil tell the Rector, sir,” said Simms—but 
he took his charges to the altar steps all the 
same, forthe Rector was 2 man who liked 
to be obeyed, Then he wentin and delivered 
his message. 

The Rector was sitting gazing at his 
watch with 2 very anxious and troubled 
face. “Has any one come?” he said. 

* Please, sit, they be all here,” said Simms. 
“You'll net keep the bride and bridegroom 
waiting, surely, the gentleman says.” 

“Thope I am a better judge as tomy duty 
than the gentleman,” said the Rector tartly; 
and without another word he marched into 
the chancel, and advancing to the altar rails, 

to the two women to take their 
piss During the interval the bride had 
ht from the waitingroom and 
dened of of her cloak. She was dressed 
simply in white, with a large veil over her 
little bonnet. Lord Germaine had given 
her his arm and was leading her to her 
place, when the voice of the Rector an- 
nounced that the other service had begun, 
‘The bridal party looked at cach other in 
consternation, but what could they do? Lord 
Germaine, he was one of the careless, 
had not cor enough to interrupt a service 
in church. They stood waiting, the strangest 
group. Lady Jane, when she divined what 
it was, did her best to Dey a little sitention, 
to follow the prayers and lessons which 
80 curiously out of rng with the pied 
stances. Winton, stan by her, crimeon 
with anger and ‘capatiense, could scarcely 





keep still, He heid his watch in his hand 
with feverish anxiety, Lord Germaine, adjust- 
ing his glass more firmly in his eye, regarded 
the Rector as if he was o cufious animal. 
Lady Germaine, after carefully examining the 
whole group for a moment, fell, as it was 
evident to see, into convulsions of secret 
Jaughter, If it had not been so serious it 
would have been highly comic. And as for 
the poor women kneeling at the altar, the 
service so far did them very little good. 
‘They were shocked to the very soul to think 
of standing in the way of a bride; they could 
not resist giving little glances from the 
corners of their eyes to see her, or at least 
the white train of her dress falling upon the 
carpet on the altar steps, which was all that 
was within their range of vision as they 
knett with their hands over their faccs. 
Thoy were very well meaning, both of them, 
and had really intended to do their religious 
duty—but there are some things which are 
reat a trial for even flesh and blood, 

this time was Mrs. Marston's oppor- 
tunity if she could have availed hersclf of it. 
She sat in her place in her front pew, in a 
tremble, meaning every moment to put force 
upon herself to do her duty. All the time 
was reminding hersclf that she was a 
clergyman’s wife; that she ought not to be 
timid ; that it was her duty to speak, But 
how much easier it had been last night in in- 
tention than it was to-day in reahty! For 
one thing, she had not foreseen the presence 
of Lady Germaine. She had thought only 
of the poor gitl who probably had no 
mother, to whom it would make all the 
difference in the world to have a woman to 
speak to, Dut the presence of the other 
lady confounded the Rector’s wife. She sat 
and looked on in a tremor of anxiety and 
timidity, unable to move, yet with her heart 
pricking and urging her, And so pretty and 
modest as the bride looked, poor thing; and 
surely he was fond of her. He would not 
Jook at her like that if it was an inte 
rested marriage. But when she saw the 
laughter which “the other lady” could not 
suppress, horror overcame all other senti- 
ments in Mrs. Marston's mind. To laugh 
ia church ; to laugh at one of the church 
services, She had gone down on her knees, 
Dut neither did she, it is to be feared, give 
Yery much attention to the prayers. And 
even the Rector’s mind was disturbed, He 
stumbled twice in what he wus saying ; his 
eyes were not upon the book, but upon the 
door, watching for some one to come; and, 
good heavens! how slowly the time went, 
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After all, it was not much more than the half 
hourwhen the two poor women, scarcely know- 
ing what had passed, got up from their knees. 
He had read more quickly instead of more 
slowly in-the confusion of his mind. Twenty 
minutes yct| and the two poor mothers 
going down the altar steps, stealing into the 
frst vacant seat to sate their eyes with the 
ceremony to follow, and the other little group 
before him, Simms putting them in 

their places very officiously, and no help for it, 
and no sign of any one coming. Well! aman 
can do no more than his duty. The Rector 
came forward with the sentiments of a martyr, 
and opened his book and cleared his voice. 
He was so much excited and nervous that he 
could hardly keep his articulation clear, He 
had to clear his voice a great many times in 
the first address ; the figures before him swam 
in his eyes. He had an impression of a swect 
but pale face, yery solemn and tremulous, yet 
calm, and of a man who did not look like an 
adventurer, It occurred to him, even as he 
read, that if he had not known anything about 
them he would have been interested in this 
young je ‘Was no one coming, then? He 
lly knew how he began. Three-quarters 
chiming, and nothing more that he could 
do to gain time! Me went on, stumbling, 
ly from agitation, partly for delay, lift- 

ing his eyes between every two words, com- 
mitting more indecoruin in the course of 
five minutes than he hid done before in 
all his clerical life. When he came to 
the words, “if any man can show any just 
cause,” it came into his head what a mockery 
it was. He made almost a dead stop, and 
looked round in a sort of anguish— any 
man !"—why, there was not a creature, there 
‘was nobody but Simms, waiting behind obs 
quious, thoughtful of the half-erowns, and Mrs, 
Simms staring, and the two poor women who 
hed been churched. Who of all these was 
akely to make any objection? And every- 
thing perfectly quiet; not a sound outside 
except the ordinary dip. Then he put on his 
most solemn aspect and looked fully, severely, 
in the face of the bridal pair. “I require— 
and charge you both—as ye will answer—at 
the dreadful day of judgment.” ‘Tremendous 
words ; and he gave them forth one by one, 
pausing at every breathing-place. Surely there 
neverwas such an officiating clergyman. Lonl 
Germaine kept that eyeglass full upon him, 
gravely stadying the unknown phenomena of 
a new specics, Lady Germaine, entirely 
overmastered by the fom rire which had 
seized her during the churching, and fully 
believing that it was all eccentricity of the 
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most novel kind, crushed her handkerchief 
into her mouth, and stood behind Winton 
that her halfhysterical scizure of mirth might 
not be perceived, And now even that adjura- 
tion was over, Slaw as you can say the words, 
there are still but a few of them tosay. The 
Rector was in despair, A little more, and they 
would be bourtd beyond any man's to 
unloose them, He had to begin, “ Wilt thou 
have this woman——" At this point he 
stopped short altogether ; his eager ears be- 
came conscious of something strange among 
the outside noises with which he was so 
familiar, He made a sign to Simms, an 
angry, anxious gesture, pointing to the door, 
Lady Germaine was almost beside herself; 
the little handkerchicf now was not enough ; 
moment more, she felt, and her laugh must 
peal through the church. 

Bat it did not—another moment something 
else pealed through the church, a loud voice 


calling “Stop!” and Lady Germaine's dis- brok 


Position to laugh was over in an instant. 
She gave a little cry instead, and came close 
to Lady Janc to support her. Lord Ger- 
maine dropped his eyeglass from his eye, 
He said, “Go on, sic; go on, sir; do 
your duty,” imperatively. As for Winton, 

¢ turned half round with a start, then, be- 
wildered, jounceil his assent to the ques- 
tion which had been but half asked him, 
“Twill,” he said, “I will!” “Go on, sir,” 
cried Lord Germaine : “go on, sir." In the 
meantime some one was hurrying up the 
aisle, pale, breathless, in a whirl of passion. 
Even in the excitement and horror of the 
moment Mrs, Marston could not help giving 
asecond look to sce what like a duke was 
in the flesh. ‘The new-comer was white with 
fatigue and fury. He came up to the very 
altar steps where those two poor women had 
been knecling, and thrust Mrs. Simms and 
the alarmed verger almost violently out of 
the way. “Stop!” he cried, “stop, I forbid 
it—stop—Jane!” and clutched his daughter 
by thearm. Lady Germaine in her excitement 
gave a loud shriek and grasped the bride 
tighter, holding her round the waist, while 
‘Winton in.a kind of frenzy scized her ungloved 
hand, which was ready to be put into his, 
Lady Jane thus scized on every side awoke 
only then out of the abstraction of that solemn 
and prayerfal seriousness in which she bad 
a about to perform the greatest act of her 

ie. 
pauses in the service, she had not thought of 
anything extrancous, noises or vores. All 
that occupied her was the solemnity of the 
moment, the great thing she was doing, the 
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cath she was about to take. Even now 
when so rudely awakened she was not sure 
that the hand of the bridegroom sccking hers 
was not in the course of the service. She 
gave it to him, withstanding the grsp upon 
her arm, “Go on, sit!” shout.d Lord 
Germaine ; “do your duty,” But the Rector 
could not help for the moment a litle 
sense of triumph. He made a step back- 
wards and closed his book. And at this 
moment there was the little rustle in the 
throat of the church tower, and one, two, 
three,—noon struck, filling the church with 
successive waves of sound. 

‘The Duke had begun, “Jane!” and Win- 
ton had cried out, echoing his friend, to the 
Rector to “go on, go on,” when this sound 
suddenly fell upon them ‘ali, ringing slowly, 
steadily, like a doom bell. Something in the 
sound stilled every one, even the angry and 
unhappy young man who saw his marriage 
en and his hopes made an end of ina 
moment, Lady Germaine took her hand 
away from Jane's waist and sank down upon 
the vacant bench and berst out into sobbing, 
she who felt that she must laugh five minutes 
before, and Mrs. Marston cried in her pew, 
and the two poor women looked on wi 
nwch sympathy. ‘The Duke's hand dropped 
from his ilaughter's arm. The only thing 
that did not altcr was the attitude of the 
two chicf figures. ‘They stood with clasped. 
bands before the altar mils. liven now 
Lady Jane only half understood what had 
happened. It ‘began to dawn upon her as 
she saw the closed book, and felt the silence 
and the sound of the clock, She turocd 
round to Winton with a questioning louk, 
then smiled and gave a little, the slightest, 
pressure of the hand she held, In this way 
they stood while the clock struck, no one 
saying a word. Then there arose several 
‘voices together. 

“1 thank Heaven I arrived in time,” the 
Duke exclaimed. “Jane, let there be no 
further scene, but Icave off this silly panto- 
mime, and come home at once with me.” 

“ Your bishop shall hear of this, sir!” said 
Lord Germaine, shaking his fist, in spite of 
himself, at the Rector, 

‘Winton, on his side, was too sick at heart 
to find any words, He said, ‘It is over,” 
with a voice of anguish ; then added, * but we 
are pledged to each other—pledged all the 

” 





She had not noted the breaks and same. 


* Let go my daughter, sir,” cried the Duke. 
“We are pledged to each other,” Winton 

|. He took the ring out of huis pocket, 
it lay ready, and put it on her finger, 


trembling. “She is my wife,” he said, balf- 
turning round, appealing to the group, 

Lady Jane withdrew her right band, pat 
ting it within his arm. She held up 
which had the ring upon it, and put her lips 
toit, “I don’t know what this means,” 
said, tremulous and yet clear, “ but I am his 
wife.” 

“Let go my daughter, sir,” cried the Duke, 
They were all speaking together. The pair 
whowere not wedded turned round arm-in-arm 
as they might have done had the ceremony 
been completed, Once more the Duke caught 
hold of his daughter roughly. “ Jane, leave 
this man, I command you to leave him! 
Come home at once,” he cried, “Mr. Winton, 
if you have any sense of honour you will give 
her vp at once. My God | will you compro- 
mise my daughter and pretend to love her? 
Jane, will you make your family a laughing- 
stock? Come, come! You will cover us 
with shane, You will kill your mother.” 
Je condescended to plead with her, so in- 
tense was his feeling. “Jane, for the love of 
Heaven——" 

Lady Germaine rose up from the bench on 
which she had flung herself. “Oh, Duke!” 
she cried, “don’t you see things have gone 
too far? Leave her with me. She will not be 
compromised with me. Have pity upon your 
own child! Don’t you see, don't you see 
that it is too lute to stop it now?" 

“Lady Germaine!" cried the Duke, “1 
hope you can forgive yourself for your share 
in this; but I cannot forgive you. Cer- 
tainly my daughter shall not go with you, 
‘There is but one house to which she can go 
—her father's.” He tightened his hold on 
her arm as he spoke. “Jane!—this scene 
is disgraceful to all of us. Put a stop to it 
at once, Come home; it is the only place 
for you now.” 

Then there was a pause, and they all 
looked at each other with a mute consulta- 
tion. The little ring of spectators stood and 
listened, Mrs. Marston, with the tears scarcely 
dried from her eyes, watched them wi 
fluttered eagerness, expecting the moment 
‘when the Duke should come and thank her 
for the warning he had received. She was 
compunctious for the sake of the young 
people; but yet to have the thanks of the 
Duke—— The Rector had made haste to 
get out of his surplice, and now came out 
with a little importance and the same idea 
in his mind, 

Lady Jane was the first to speak. She 
said, ‘It is cruel for us all; but perhaps my 


father is right, things being as they are. I 
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cannot go with you, Reginald, to our own 
house.” 


Winton’s voice came with a burst, half. 
groan, half-sob, uncontrollable. “God help 
ust I don't suppose you can, my darling— 
till tomorrow.” 

“Till tomorrow! Then I will go home 
to my fathers now. Qh, no,” she said, 
shrinking back a little, “not with you, Regi 
nald will take me home.” 

“Let go my daughter, sir,” the Duke 
said. “He shall not touch you. He shall 
not come near you. What, do you persist ? 
Give her up, Winton; do youhear me? She 
says she will come home,” 

« Father” said Lady Jane yey low, : it is 
you who are forgetting our dignity. I wi 
go home, if Reginald takes me; but not 
With you. I suppose no one doubts our 
honour. It is not the time for delay now, 
after you have done all this, Reginald will 
take me hore.” 

‘What the Duke said further it is scarcely 
necessary to record, He had to stand by at 
last, half-stupefted, and watch them walk 
down the aisle arm-in-arm, bride and bride- 
From to the evidence of everybody's senses. 

followed himself as in a dream, and got 
in, cowed but vowing vengeance, into the cab, 
which was all his Grace could find to reach 
St. Alban’s in from the railway,—and in that 
followed the brougham which conveyed his 
daughter and her—not husband, and yet 
not lover—to Grosvenor Square. But when 
he had once got her there | 

‘The Rector and his wife stood open- 
mouthed to see the pageant thus melt 
away. The Duke to whom they had done 20 
great a favour, took no more notice of them 
than of the two poor women who vaguely felt 
themselves in fault somehow, and still kept 
erying, looking after the bride. Not 2 word 
to the poor clergyman who had almost done 

for his sake—not a look even, not 
she faintest acknowledgment any more than 
if he had nothing to do with it! Simms 
and his wife st gaping, too, at the church 
door, looking after the party which had been 
far too much preoccupied to think of half- 
crowns, “ This is how people are treated 
after they have done their best. I always 
told you not to meddle,” Mrs, Marston said, 
which was very ungenerous as well as un- 
tsue. But the Rector said nothing, He 
‘was mortified to the bottom of his heart. But 
when the excitement had a little died away 
he said to himself with vindictive pleasure 
that he hoped they were having a pleasant 
day, those fine people in Grosvenor ig 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER 1,—CECILIA HOLT AND HER THREE 
FRIENDS. 


THERE came an episode in the life of 
Cecilia Holt which it is essential should 
first be told. When she was twenty-two 
years old she was living with her mother at 
Exeter, Mrs. Holt was a widow with com- 
fortable means,—ample that is for herself 
and her daughter to supply them with all re- 
quired by provincial comfort and provincial 
fashion. They had a house without the city, 
with a garden and a gardener and two boys, 
and they kept a brougham, which was the 
joint care of the gardener and the boy inside 
and the boy outside, ‘They saw their friends 
and were secn by them. Once in the year 
they left home for a couple of months and 
went—wherever the daughter wished, Some- 
times there was a weck or two in London; 
sometimes in Paris or Switzerland, ‘The 
mother seemed to be only there to obcy the 
daughter’s behests, and Cecilia was the most 
affectionate of masters, Nothing could have 
been less disturbed or more happy than their 
lives, No doubt there wag present in Cecilia's 
manner a certain looking down upon her 
mother,—of which all the world was aware, 
unleas it was her mother and herself, The 
mother was not blessed by literary tastes, 
whereas Cecilia was great among French and 
German poets. And Cecilia was esthetic, 
whereas the mother thought more of the 
delicate providing of the table. Cecilia had 
two or three female friends, who were not 
quite her equals in literature but nearly so. 
There was Maude Hippesley, the Dean's 
daughter, and Miss Altifiorla, the daughter of 
an Italian father, who had settled in Exeter 
with her maternal aunt,—in poor circum- 
stances, but with an exalted opinion as to 
her own blood, Francesca Altifiorla was 
older than her friend, and was, perhaps, the 
least loved of the three, but the most often 
seen, And there was Mrs. Green, the Minor 
Canon's wife, who had the advantage of 2 
husband, but was nevertheless humble and 
retiring, They formed the Site of Miss 
Holt's society and were called by their 
Christian names, The Italian's name was 
Francesca and the married lady was called 
Bessy. 

Cecilia had no lovers till there came in 
an evil hour into Exeter one Sir Francis 
Geraldine, She had somewhat scoffed at 
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love, or at the necessity of having a lover. 
She and Miss Altifiorla had been of one mind 
on that subject. Maude Hippesley hada lover 
and could not be supposed to give her accord, 
Mrs. Green had had one, but expressed an 
opinion that it was a trouble well over. A 
husband might be a comfort, but a lover was 
“a bother.” “It's such a blessing to be 
able to wear my old gloves before him. He 
doesn’t mind it now as he knows he'll have 
to pay for the new.” But at length there 
came the lover. Sir Francis Geraldine was 
aman who had property in the county but 
had not lately lived upon it. He was of an 
old family of which he was very proud. He 
was an old baronet, a circumstance which he 
seemed to think was very much in his favour. 
Good heavens! From what a height did he 
affect to look down upon the peers of the 
Inst twenty years. Jlis property was small, 
but 80 sin; were his gifts that he was able 
to be proud of that also, it had all been in 
the possession of his family since the time of 
James 1 And he was a man who knew 
everything though only forty, and by no 
means old in ap} ce, But if you were 
to believe him he had all that experience 
of the world which nothing but unlimited 
years could have given him. He knew all 
the Courts in Europe, and all the race 
courses,—and more especially all the Jacks 
and Toms who had grown into notoricty 
in those different worlds of fashion. He 
came to Exeter to stay with his brother- 
indaw, the Dean, and to look after his 
property for a while. There he fell in love 
with Cecilia Holt, and, ee a rages 
prosperous love-making, made an offer. 
‘This the poms lady acccpted, averse as she 
was to , and for a month was the 
happiest and proudest girl in all Exeter. The 
happiness and pride of a girl in her lover is 
something wonderful {o behold, He is surely 
the only man, and she the only woman born 
of such a man. She is to be the 

of all his secrets, and the te 

cipient Sf all his thoughts. That other 
young ladies should accept her with sul- 
mission in this period of her ecstasy would 
be sumprisin were it not that she is so truly 
by her condition as to make her for 

a short period an object to them of genuine 
worship. In this way, for a month or six 
weeks, did Miss Holt’s friends submit ta 
her and bear with ber. They endured 
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he considered but as the outside pe: 

of on indifferent outer world, whereas Cecilia 
herself with her lover were the only two in- 
habitants of the small celestial empire in 
which they lived. ‘Then there gradually came 
ty be a change, And it must be acknow- 
Jedged here that the change commenced 
with Cecilia Holt herself. 

"The greater the adoration of the girl the 
dlveper the abyss into which she falls,—if she 
‘be doomed to fall at all, A month of im- 
perfection she can bear, even though the 
inperfections be very glaring. For a month, 
or perhaps for six weeks, the desire to sub- 
ject herself to a newly-foond superior being 
supports ber spirit against all trials. Neglect 
whien it frst comes is not known to be neglect. 
‘The first bursts of ill-temper have about them 
something of the picturesque,—or at any rate 
of the grotesque. Even the selfishness is 
displayed on Lebalf of an object so exalted 
ap to Le excusable, So it was with Cecilia 


Holt, The period of absolute, unmistaken, dear, 


‘umcasonable love lasted but for six wecks 
after her engagement. During those six 
weeks all Excter knew of it, ere Was NO 
reticence on the part of any one. Sir Francis 


Gaealdine bad fallen in love with Cecilia wi 


ol and a great triumph had been won. 
Cecilia, in spite of her general well-known 
objection to lovers, had triumphed a little. 
It is not to be supposed that she had mis- 
canied herself outrageously. He is cold- 
hearted, almost cruel, who does not like to 
see the little triumph of a girl in such cir- 
cumstances, who will not sympathise with 
her, and join with her, if occasion come, in 
her exaltation, No fault was found with 
Cecilia among her friends in Exeter, but it 
wos a fact that she did triumph. How it was 
that the time of her worship then came to an 
end it would Le difficult to say. She was 
perhaps stuck by neglect, or something 
which appeared to her to be almost scorn, 
Aud the man hiniself, she found, was ignorant. 
The illtemper had lost its picturesquencss, 
aud became wore than grotesque. And the 
selfishness seemed to be displayed on an object 
not so high as to render it justifiable. Then 
came a fortnight of vacillating misery, in 
which she did uot dare to tell her discomfort 
to either of her fiiends, Her mother, who 
though she could not read Schiller, was as 
anxious for her daughter's happiness as any 
mothe! could be, saw something of this and 
‘at Lat ventured to ask a question. “Was 
not Francis to have been here this ing?” 
Cecilia was at that moment thinking of her - 
lover, thinking that he had been untrue to 
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his tryst now forthe third time; and thinking 
also that she knew him to be untrue not 
with any valid excuse, not with the slightest 
cause for an excuse, but with a predetermi- 
nation to show the gitl to whom he was 

that it did not suit him any longer 
to be at the trouble of serving her. “Oh, 
mamma, how foolish you are! How can I 
tell wat Sir Francis Geraldine may be 


“Bat 1 thought he was to have been 
here.” 


“ Mamma, please understand that I do not 
carry him about tied to my apron-strings. 
When it pleases him to come he will come.” 
Then she went on with her book and was 
silent for a minute or two, ‘Then she broke 
out again. “I am sure there ought to be a 
rule in life that people when they arc engaged 
should never see each other again till they 
meet in the church.” 

“J don’t think that would do at all, my 


“Perhaps things were different when you 
were young. ‘The world becomes Icss simple 
every day. However, mamma, we must put 
up with Sir Francis whether he come or 
jer he remain away.” 

“The world may be less simple,” said 
‘Mrs. Tiolt after a pause, “but I don't think 
it half so nice, Young men used to think 
that there was nothing so pleasant as a young 
lady’s company when,—when,—when they 
were engaged, you know.” ‘Then the con+ 
versation ended, and the rmoming passed 
without the coming of Sir Francis. 

‘After that a week passed,—with great for- 
bearance onthe part of Cecilia. She thought 
herself at least to Le forbearing. She thought 
much of her lover, and had uo doubt tned 
to interest herself in the usual conversation 
of her friends. But they by the end of the 
week pesccived that Sir Francis was never 
first spoken of by herself, To Maude Hip- 
pesley it was very difficult to avoid an expres- 
sion of her doubts, because Maude was niece 
to Sir Francis, And Sir Francis was much 
talked about at the Deanery, “My uncle 
was not down here this morning,” Maude 
would say;—and then she would on to 
excuse thedefaication. He had had business 
requiring his immediate attention, —probably 

ing as to the marriage seltiernents. 
“ But of course he will tell you all that.” 
Cecilia saw through the little attempts. 
Maude was quite aware that Sir Francis was 
becoming weary of bis lover cares, and made 
the best excuse she could for them. But 
‘Maude Hippesley never had liked her uncle. 
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“Oh, my dear Mande," sid Cecilia, “pray 
Tet him do what he pleases with himself in 
these the last days of his liberty, When he 
has got a wife he must attend to her,—more 
or less. Now he is as free asair. Pray let 
him do as he pleases, and for heaven's sake 
do not bother him." Maude who had her 
own lover, and was perfectly satisfied with 
him though she had been engaged to him 
for neatly twelve months, knew that things 
were not going well, and was unhappy. But 
at the moment she said nothing further. 

“Where is this recreant knight?” said 
‘Francesca, There was something in the tone 
of Miss Altifiorla’s voice which grated against 
Cecilia's ears, and almost made her angry. 
But she knew that in her present condition 
it behoved her to be especially careful. Had 
‘she resolved to break with her betrothed she 
would have been quite open on the subject 
to all her friends. She would have been 
‘open to all Excter. But in her present con- 
dition of mind she was resolved,—she thought 
she was resolved,—to go on with her saay- 


saihy you should call him a recreant 
frist, cannot for the life of me under- 

nd,” she said. “But it scems that Sir 
Francis, who is not exactly in his first youth, 
is supposed to be as attentive as a young 
turtle dove.” 

T always used to think,” said Miss Alti- 
fiorla gravely, “ that a gentleman was bound 
to keep his promise.” 

“Oh heavens, how grave you all are} A 
gentleman and his promise! Do you mean 
tu assert that Sir Francis is no gentleman, 
and does not keep his promises? Because if 
so 1 shall be angry.” Then there was an 
end of that conversation, 

But she was stirred to absolute anger by 
what took place with Mrs. Green, though she 
was unable to express her anger. Mrs. 
Green’s manner to her had always been that 
of a somewhat humble friend,—of one 
who lived in lodgings in the High Stcet, 
and who .-epted dinners without returning 
them. | ce this engagement with Sir 
Francis had Decome a fact, her manner had 
become perhaps a little more humble. She 
used to say of heiself that of course she was 
Poors of course she had nothing to give. 

(er husband was only a Minor Canon, and 
had married her, alas, without a fortune. It 
is not to be supposed that on this account 
Cecilia was inclined to illstreat her friend ; 
but the way of the world is such. People 
are taken and must be taken in the position 
they frame for themselves. Mrs. Green was 
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Cecilia Holt’s humble fnend, and as such 
was expecied to be humble.” When, there 
fore, she volunteered a httle advice to Cecilia 
about her lover, it was not taken altogether 
in t. “My dear Cecilia,” she said, 
“T do really think that you onghl to say 
something to Sir Francis.” 

“Say something 1” answered Cecilia 
sharply. “What am Ito say? I say every- 
thing to him that comes in his way.” 

“ think, my dear, he is just a little inat- 
tentive. I have gone through it all, and of 
course know what it means, It is not that 
he is deficient in love, but that be allows a 
hundred little things to stand in his way,” 

“ What nonsense you do talk!" 

“ But, ™ dear, you see I have gone 
through it all myself, and 1 do know what J 
am talking about.” ‘i 

“Mr, Green——' Dv you mean to liken 
Mr. Green to Sir Francis?” 

“They are both gentlemen,” said Mrs, 
Green with a slight tone of angi. “ And 
though Sir Francis isa baronet, Mr. Green 
1s a clergyman.” 

“My dear Bessy, you know that is not what 
I meant. In that respect they are both 
alike. But you, when you were engaged, 
were about three years younger than the 
man, and I am nearly twenty years younger 
than Sir Francis, You don’t suppose that I 
can put myself altogether on the same plat- 
form with him as you did with, your lover, 
It is absurd to suppose it. Do you let him 
go his way, and me go mine. You may be 
sure that nota word of reproach will ever 
fall from my lips."—-“Till we are married,” 
Cecilia had intended to say, but she did not 
complete the sentence. 

But the words of her comforters had their 
effect, as no doubt was the case with Job. 
‘She had complained to no one, but everybod: 
had seen her condition. Her poor dear ol 
mother, who would have put up with a very 
moderate amount of good usage on the part 
of such a Jover as Sir Francis, liad heen 
aware that things were not as they should be. 
Her three friends, to whom she had nvt 

her mouth in the way of expressing 
her grievance, had all seen her trouble. 
That Mande Hippesley and Mise Alufiorla 
had noticed it did not stnke her with 
much surprise, but that Mrs. Gicen shonld 
have expressed herself 80 boldly was startling. 
She could not but tum the matter over im 
her own mind ond ask herselt whether she 
were i-treated, And it was not only those 
differences which the ladies noticed which 
struck her as ominous, but a certain way 
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which Sit Francis had when talking to her- 
self which troubled her. That light tone of 
contempt if begun now would certainly not 
be dropped after their marriage. He had 
assumed an easy way of almost laughing at 
her, of quizeing her pursuits, and, worse 
still, of only half listening to her, which the she 
felt to promise very badly for her future 
happiness, If he wanted his liberty he 
should have it;—now and then. She would 
never be a drag on her husband's happiness, 
She had resolved from the very first not to 
be an exigeant wife. She would care for all 
his cares, but she would never be a trouble- 
some wife, All that had been matter of deep 
thought to her. And if he were not given to 
literary tastes in earnest,—for in the first 
days of their love-making there had been, as 
was natural, a little pretence,—she woul! not 
harass him by her pursuits. And she would 
sympathise with his racing and his shooting. 
And she would interest herself, if possible, 
about Newmarket,—as to which place she 
found he had a taste, And, joined to all the 
rest, there came a conviction that his real 
tastes did take that direction. She had never 
dersie heard that he had a passion for the 
but if it should turn out that he was a 
gaablee | Had any of her friends mentioned 
such an idea to her a week ago, tow she 
would have rebuked that friend! 
she added this to her other paved ind 
began to tell herself that she had become 
ged to. a man whom she did not know 
and whom she already doubted. 

Then there came a week of very troubled 
existence,—of existence the more troubled 
because she had no one to whom to tell of 
her trouble. As to putting confidence in her 
mother,—-that idea never occurred to her. 
Her mother among her friends was the ham- 
blest of all. To tell her mother that she was 
going to be married was a matter of course, 
but she had never consulted her mother on the 
subject. And now, at the end of the week, earnest. 
she had almost resolved to break with theman 
without having intimated to any one that such 
was her intention, And what excuse had she? 
‘There was excuse enough to her own mind, 
to her own heart, But what excuse could 





she give to him or to the world? He was there, 


confident enough,—so confident as to vex her 
by his confidence. Though he had come to 
treat her with indifference, like 2 pl 

she was quite sure that he did not dream of 
having bis marriage broken off. He was 
secured,—she was surc that this was his feel- 





ing,—by her love, by her ambition, by his, only 


position in the world. He could make her, 
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Lady Geraldine! Wes it to be supposed 

that she should not wish to be Lady Geral- 

dine? He coutd take what liberties tet pleased 

without any danger of losing her! It was 

ion that such was the condition 

af bls mind that operated the strongest in 
bringing her to her resolution. 

But she must tell some one. She must 
have a confidante. “Maude,” she said one 
day, “I have made up my mind not to mary 
your uncle.” 

“ Cecilia 1” 

“Thave. Noone as yct has been told, 
but I have resolved. Should I sce him to- 
morrow, or next day, or the next, I shall 
tell him.” 

“You are not in earnest?” 

“Js it likely that I should jest on such 2 
subject ;—or that if I had a mind to do so I 
should tell you? You must keep my secret. 
You must not tell your uncle. It must come 
tohim from mysclf At the present moment 
he does not in the Jeast know me,—but he 
will” 

“And why? Why is there to be this 
break iy to be these broken promises?” 

“T put it to yourself whether you do not 
know the veh How often have you mad 
excuses for him? Why have the excuses 
been necessary? I am prepared to bear all 
now the blame. {must bear it. But I am not 

to make myself miserable for ever 

have made a mistake as toa man’s 

character. Of course I shall suffer,—because 

T love him. He will not suffer much, 
‘because he does not love me,” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“You know that he docs not,” said Cecilia, 
shaking herhend. “Youknowit. You know 
it, At any rate I know it, And ag the thing 
has to be done, it shall be done quickly.’ 
‘There was much more said between the two 
girls on the subject, but Maude when she left 

ier friend was sure that her friend was in 





CHAPTER I.—SIR FRANCIS GERALDINE, 


On that same afternoon, at about tca-tine, 
Sir Francis came up to the house, He had 
said that he would be there if he could get 
and he got there. He was shown 
into the drawing-room, where was sitting 
Mrs. Holt with her daughter, and began to 
tell them that he was to leave the Deanery on 
the flowing morning and not be back till a 
day or bia’ tog marriage. - hada are 

ecilia asked, meaning nothing, 
Daly gaining time til he ghoul heve detert 
ow she should carry out her purpose, 
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Well ;--if you must know, I am going to 
Goodwood. t had not thought of it. But 
some friends have reminded me that as these 
are to be the last days of my liberty I may as 
well enjoy then.” 3 

“ Your friends are very complaisant to me,” 
said Cecilia in a tone of voice which seemed 
to imply, that she took it all in earnest. 

“One's friends never do care a straw for 
‘the young lady on such an occasion,” said Sir 
Francis. “They regard her as the conquer 
ing encmy, and him as the conquered victira.” 

“And you desire a little relaxation from 
your fetters.” 

“Welt; just a last flutter.” All this had 
been said with such a mixture of indifferent 
‘badinage on his part, and of serious anger 
on hers, that Mrs. Hult, who saw it all and 
understood it, sat very uncasy in her chair. 
“To {ell the truth,” continued he, “all the 
instructions have been given to the lawyers, 
and I really do think, that I had better be 
away during the making of the dresses and 
the baking of the cake, It has come to pass 
by this accident of my living at the Deanery 
that we have already become almost tired of 
each other's company.” 

“You might speak for yourself, Sir Francis 
Geraldine.” 

“So Ido. For to tell the truth 2 man 
docs get tired of this kind of thing quicker 
than a woman, and a man of forty much 
quicker than a woman of twenty. At any 
rate I'm off to-morrow.” 

‘There was something in the tone of all 
this which thoroughly confirmed her in her 
purpose. There should come an end to him 
of his thraldom. ‘T’nis should not be by many 
the last of his visits to Goodwood. He 
should never again have to complain of the 
trouble given to him by her company. She 
sat silent, turning it all over in her mind, 
and struggling to think how she might best 
get her mother out of the room. She must 
do it instantly ;—now at once. She was 
perfectly resolved that he should not leave 
that house an engaged man. But she did 
not see her direct way to the commencement 
of the difficult conversation, ‘Mrs, Holt,” 
said Sir Francis, “don't you think a little 
absence will be best for both of us, before 
we begin the perilous voyage of matrimony 
together?” 

“Ym sure I don’t know,” said poor Mrs. 
Holt. 

“There can’t be a doubt about it,” con- 
tinued the lover, “I have become so stupid, 
that I hardly know how to put one foot 
before the other, and Cecilia is so majestical 
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that her dignity is growing to bs almost 
tedious.’" 


«Mamona,” said Cecilia after a pause, “as 
Sir Francis is going to-morrow, would you 
mind leaving us alone for a few minutes, 
There is something which I have to say to 
him.” 

“Oh, certainly, my dear,” said Mrs, Holt 
as she got up and left the room, 

Now had come the moment, the difficult 
moment in which Cecilia Holt had to re- 
model for herself the course of her future 
life. For the last month or two she had 
been the affianced bride of a baronet, and of 
aman of fashion. All Exeter had known her 
2s the future Lady Geraldine. And more 
than that, she had leamed to regard herself 
as the owner of the man, and of his future 
home. Her imagination ‘had been active in 
drawing pictures for herself of the life she 
was to live,—pictures which for o time had 
been rosy-hued. But whatcver the tints 
may have been, and how far the bright colours 
may have become dimmed, it had been a3 

ly Geraldine, and not as Cecilia Hott, 
that she had looked in the glass which had 
shown to herself her future career. Now, 
within the last four-and-twenty ic real 
the last crowning purpose of her resolution 
was hardly of longer «late—she had deter- 
mined to alter it all, But he as yet did not 
know it, He still regarded her as his afianced 
bride. Now had come the moment in which 
the trath must be told to him. 

As soon as her mother left the room, she 
got up from her seat, as did also her lover. 
He, as soon as the door was closed, at once 
attempted to put his arm round the gisl’s 
waist, 2s was his undoubted privilege. She 
with the gentlest possible motion rejected 
Lis embrace and contrived to stand at a httle 
distance from him. But she said nothing. 
‘The subject to be discussed was go difficult 
that wonls would not come to her assistance. 
Then he lent her his aid. “You do not 
mean that you're in a tiff because of what I 
said just now. Of course it is better that we 
should not be together for the few days be- 
fore our marriage.” 

“1 do not think that Iam in a tiff, Sir 
Francis. I hope 1 am not, because what I 
have (o say is too serious for iit-tumour,” 
‘Then she paused, ‘ What I have got to say 
is of some importance ;—of very great import- 
ance. Sir Francis Geraldine, I feel that I 
have to ask you to forgive me.” 

“ What on earth is the matter?" 

“You may well ask, And, indeed, I do 
not know how toexcuse myself. Your friends 
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will say that 1 am frivolous, and vain, and 
discontented.” 

“What the nsischief is it all about?” he 
demanded with an angry voice. 

She knew she had not as yet told him. 
She could perceive that he had not gathered 
from her first worls any inkling of the truth ; 
and yet she did not know how to tell him. 
If it were once told she could, she thought, 
defend herself. But the difficulty was to find 
the words by which she could let him know 
what was her intention. “ Sir Francis, I fear 
that we have misunderstood cach other.” 

“Tlow misunderstood ? Why Sir Francis? 
Am J to understand that you want to quarrel 
with me because Iam going away? If so 
speak it out. T shall go just the same.” 

“Your going has no bearing upon my 
present purpose. Thad made up my mind 
before 1 had heard of your going ;—only 
when I did hear of it it became necessary 
that I should tell you at once.” 

“But you have tokl me nothing. I hate 
mysteries, and secrets, and scenes, There 
is nothing goes against the grain so much 
with me as tragedy airs, If you have donc 
anything amiss that it is necessary that I 
should know let me know it at once.” As 
he said this there came across his brow a 
Jook of anger and of hot ill-humour, such as 
she had never een there before. ‘The effect 
‘was to induce her to respect him rather than 
to Le afraid of him. It was well that 9 man 
should have the power and the courage to 
show his anger. 

But it encouraged her to proceed with her 
tusk. She curtumly was not afraid of him 
personally, though she did dread what tbe 
world might say of her, and especially what 
might be said by his friends. “L do not 
know that I have done anything amiss of 
which I need tell you,” she said with quiet 
dignity. “It is rather that which I intend 
to do, I fear, Sir Francis, that you and I 
have made a mistake in this.” 

“ What mistake” he shouted. “ While you 
beat about the bush J shall never understand 
you.” 

“Yn our proposed marriage.” 

“What?” 

“| fear that] should not make you happy.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” Then 
he paused a moment before he continued, 
which he did aa though he had discovered 
suddenly the whole secret. “ You have got 
another lover.” 

‘There was something in the idea so shock- 
ing to Cecilia, so-revolting,—so vulgar in the 
mode of expression, that the feeling at once 
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gave her the strength necessary to go on 
with her task. She would not condescend to 
answer the accusation, but at once told her 
story in plain language. “TI think, Sir Fran- 
cis Geraldine, that you do not feel for me 
the regard that would make me happy as 
your wife. Do not interrupt me just at 
Present,” she said, stopping him, ns some ex- 
clamation was escaping from his lips. “ Hear 
ime to the end, and if you have ought to say, I 
will then hear you. Ofmy own regard for you 
I will say nothing, But I think that I have 
been mistaken as to your nature. In fact, I 
feel sure that we are ncither of us that which 
the other supposed. Tt is lamentable that 
we should have fallen into such an error, but 
it is well that even yet we can escape from it 
before it is too late, As ry mind is alto 
gether made up, I can only ask your pardon 
for what I have cone to you, expressing my- 
self sure at the same time that J am now 
best consulting your future happiness.” 

During this fast speech of Cecilia’s, sir 
Francis had sat down, while she still stood in 
her old place, Ie had seated himself on 
the sofa, assutning as it were a look of pro- 
found case, and arranging the nails of one 
hand with the fingers of the other, as though 
he were completely indifferent to the words 
spoken to him. “Have you done yet?” he 
saitl as soon as she was silent, 

“Yes, I have done.” 

“And you are sure that it 1 hegin you 
will not interrupt me till I have done ?” 

“T think not,—if there be ought that you 
have to say.” 

“ Well, considering that ten minutes since 
T was engaged to make you Lady Geraldine, 
and that now I am supposed to be absolved 
from any such necessity, I presume you will 
think it expedient that I should say some- 
thing. Isuppose that I have not been told 
the whole tiuth.” Then he stopped, as 
though in spite of his injunction as to her 
silence, he expected an answer from her, 
Bat she made none, though there came a 
cloud of anger upon her face. “ T suppose, 
AI say, that there is something of which it ia 
not considered necessary that I should be 
informed, There must be something of the 
kind, or you would hardly abandon prospects 
which a few days since appeared to you to 
be so desirable.” 

“ T have not thought it necessary to speak 
of your temper,” she said. 

“Nor of your own.” 

“ Nor of my own,” she added, 

“ But there is, 1 take it, something beyond 
that. I do not think that my temper, bad as 
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it may be,—nor your own,—would have suf- 
ficed to estrange you. ‘There must be some- 
thing more patpable than temper to have 
occasioned it. And though you have not 
thought fit to tell me, you must fecl that my 
position justifies me in asking. Have you 
another lover ?” 

“ No,” she exclaimed, burning with wmth, 
Dut with head so tumed from him that he 
should not sce her. 

“Nor have ever had one? I am entitled 
to ask the question, though perhaps I should 
have asked i¢ before.” 

“You are at any fate not entitled to ask 
itnow, Sir Francis Geraldine, between you 
and me all is over. I can only beg you to 
understand most positively that all is over.” 

“My dear Miss Holt, you need not insist 
upon that, as it is perfectly understood.” 

“Then there need be no further words, 
If I have done you any wrong I ask your 
pardon. You have wronged me only in your 
thoughts. 1 must take what consolation I 
can trom the feeling that the injury will fall 
chiefly upon my head and not upon yours.” 
‘Then without a further word of farewell she 
tarched out of the room, 

Sir Fiancis, whoa he found himself alone, 
shook himself, as it were, as he rose from the 
sofa, and looked about the room in amaze- 
meut, It was quite true that she was gone 
—gone, as far as he was concerned, for ever, 
Jt did not occur to him for a moment that 
there could be any reconciliation between 
them, snd his first feeling undoubtedly was 
one of amazed disappointment. en, 
standing there in Mrs. Holt's drawing-room, 
be began to bethink himself what have 
been the cause of it. Since the first week of 
his engagement he had begun and had con- 
tinued to tell himself what great things be 
was about to do for: Holt. With her 
beauty, her grace, her dignity and her accom- 
plishments, he was quite satisfied. It was 
expedicnt that he should marry, and he did 
not know that he could marry much better. 
Cecilia, when her mother died, would have 
twenty thousand pounds, and thatin his eyes 
had been sufficient. But he was about to 
make her Lady Geraldine, and the more that 
he thought of this, the more grateful it had 
appeared to him that she should be to him. 
‘Then by degrees, as he had expected from 
her expressions of gratitude, she rebelled 
againsthim. Of the meaning of this he had 
not been quite conscious, but had neverthe- 
less felt it necessary that he should dominate 
her spirit. Up to the moment in which this 
interview had begun he had thought that he 
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was learning todo so. She had not dared to 
ask him questions which would have been 90 
natural, or to demand from him services to 
which she was entitled. 12 was thus that he 
had regarded her conduct. Dut he had 
never feared for 2 moment but that he 
wag on the road to success. Up to the 
moment at which he had entered the room 
he had thought that he was progressing 
favourably. His Cecilia was  becouing 
tame in his hands, as was necessary. He 
had then been altogether taken aback and 
surprised by her statement to him, and could 
not for some moments get over his fecling of 
amazement. At last he uttered a low 
whistle, and then walked slowly out of ihe 
house, At the front door he found his hoise, 
and mounting it, rode back into Exeter. A» 
he did so he began to inquire of himself 
whether this step which the girl had deter- 
mined to take was really a misfortune to him 
or the reverse. He had hardly as yet asked 
himself any such question since the day on 
which he had first become engaged to her. 
He had long thought of marrying, and one 
fil after another had been rejected by hin as 
had passed them in review through his 
hts, Then had come Cecilia’s tun, 
and she had scemed to answer the Darposc: 
‘There had been about her an especial dig- 
nity which had suited his views of matrimonial 
life. She was a young woman as to whom 
all bis friends would say that he had done 
well in marrying her. But by degrees there 
had come upon hin a feeling of the general 
encutbrance of a wife, Would she not 
interfere with him? Would she not wish to 
hinder him when he chose to lead a 
bachelor’s life? Newmarket for instance, 
and his London clubs, and his fshing in 
Norway,—would she not cadcavour to 224 
her foot upon them? Would it not be well 
that he should teach her that she would not 
‘be allowed to interfere? He had therefore 
begun to teach her—and this had come of it! 
It had been quite unexpected, but still he 
felt as though he were released from a 
burden. 

‘He had accused ber of having hud another 
lover. At the moment an idea had passet! 
through his mind that she was suddenly 
prompted by her conscience to tell him 
something that she had hitherto concealed. 
There had been some lover, probably, as to 
whom every one had been silent to him. He 
was a jealous man, and for :, moment he had 
been hurt. He would have said that his 
heart had been hurt, There was but little of 
heart in it, for it may be doubted whether he 
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had ever loved her. But there was some- 
thing pricked him which filled him for the 
instant with serious thoughts. When he had 
asked the question he wished to see her at 
his feet. ‘Phere had come no answer, and 
he told himself that he was justified in 
thinking the surmise to be true. He was 
justified to himself, but only for the moment, 
for at the next had come her declaration that 
all was to be over between them. The idea 
of the lover became buried under the ruins 
which were thus made, 

So she intended to escape from him! But 
he also would escape from her. After all, 
what an infinite trouble would a wife be to 
him,—especially a wife of whose docility in 
hamess he was not quite assured, But 
came upon him as he rode home an idea that 
the world would say that he had been jilted. 
OF course he would have been jilted, 
but there would be nothing in that except 
as the world might speak of it. It was ga!) 
to him to have to think that the world of 
Exeter should believe that Cecilia Holt had 
changed her mind, and had sent him about 
his arsiness, If the world of Exeter would 
say that he had illused the girl, and had 
broken off the engagement for mere fancy,— 
as she had done,—that would be much more 
endurable, He could not say that such was 
the case. To so palpable a lie the contra- 
diction would be casy and disgraceful. But 
could he not so {ell the story as to leave a 
doubt on the minds of the people? That 
«question of another lover had not been con- 
tradicted, Thinking of it again as he rode 
home he began to feel that the lover must 
be truc, and that her conduct in breaking off 
the engagement had been the consequence. 
‘There had been some complication in the 
way of which she had becn unable to rid hes- 
self; at any rate it was quite out of the 
question that he shoutd have held himself to 
such an engagement, complicated as it would 
have been with such a lover. ‘There would 
he some truth, therefore, in so telling the 
story as to leave the matter in doubt, and in 
doubt he resolved that he would leave it. 
Before he got back to the Deanery he was, 
he thought, thoroughly glad that he should 
have been enabled so easily to slip his neck 
ut of the collar. 


CHAPTER 11L—THE END OF THAT EPISODE. 

‘Cecit.a during the followingday toldnoone 
what had occurred, nor on the morning of the 
next. Indeed she did not open her mouth 
on the subject til! Maude Hippesley came to 
her. She felt that she was doing wrong to 
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her mother by keeping her in the dark, Bat 
she could not bring herself to tell it 
had, as she now declared to herself, ‘etiled 
the question of her future life, To live with 
her mother,—and then to live alone, must be 
her lot. She had been accustomed, before 
the coming of Sir Francis, to speak of this 
asa thing certain ; but then it had not been 
certain, had not been probable, even to her 
own mind. Of course lovers would come till 
the acceptable lover should be accepted. 
The threats of a single life made by prett, 
with good fortunes never go for much 
In this world. Then in due time the accept- 
able lover had come, and had been accepted, 

And to what purpose had she put him? 
She could not even now say of what she 
accused him, having rejected him. What 
excuse could she give? at answer could 
she allege? She was more sure than ever 
now that she could not live with him as his 
wife. He had said words aboutsome former 
tover which were not the less painful, in that 
there had been no foundation for them, 
‘There had in truth been nothing for her to tell 
Sir Francis Geraldine, Out of her milk-white 
innocency no confession was to be made, 
Bat what there was had all been laid bare to 
him. There had been no lover,—but if there 
had, then there would have been a lie ee 
‘She had said that there had been none, and 
he bad heard her assertion with those greedy 
ears which men sometimes have for sucl 
telling. It was a comfort to him that there 
had been none; and when something un- 
comfortable came in his way he immediately 
thought that she had deceived him, She 
must bear with all that now. It did not 
much matter, she assured herself, what he 
might think of her, But for the moment she 
could hardly endure to think of it, much Jess 
to talk of it. She did . ot know how to own 
to her mother that she was simply a jilt with- 
out offering anything in excuse. The truth 
must be told, but, oh, how bitter must the 
trath be! Even that accusation as to the 
lover had not been made till after she had 
resolved to reject him; and she could not 
bring herself to lie to her mother by pretend- 
‘ing that the one had caused the other. 

‘After lunch on the second day Maude 
Hippesley came down and found her amongst 
the trees in the shrubbery, It will be 
Temembered that Maude was niece to Sir 
Francis, and was at the present time living 
in the same house with him, “Cecilia,” 
she said, “ what is this that has happened ?” 

“He has told you then?” 

“What is it? He has told us all that 
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you have quarreiled, and now he has gone 
away.” 

“Thank God for that!” 

“Yes;—he has gone. But he told us 
only just ashe went. And he has made a 
mystery of it,—so that I do not know how it 
has happened,—or why.” 

“Did I not tell you?” 

“Yes ;—you told me something,—some- 
thing that made me think you mad. Lut it 
is he that has rejected you now!” 

4 Has he told you that?” 

“He has told us all so just as he was 
leaving us, After his things were packed up 
he told us.” Cecilia stood still and looked 
into her friend’s face. Maude she knew could 
say nothing to her that was not truce, “He 
has made a mystery of it, but that has 
been the impression he has left upon us, 
At any rate there has been a quarrel.” 

“Yes ;—there has been a quarrel.” 

“ And now our only business is to make it 
ap. It is impossible that two people who 
have loved each other as you have done 
should be allowed to part in so absurd 2 
manner, It is like two children who think 
they are never to be friends again because 
of some momentary disagreement.” Maude 
Hippestey who had not lived in the same 
town with her lover and therefore had never 
qquarrelled with him, was awfully wise, “It 
is quite out of the question,” she continued, 
“that this ‘hing should goon. Idon’t think 
it matters in the Jeast whether you quarrel 
with bim or he with you. But of course you 
must make it up. And as you are the 
woman it is only proper that you should 
begin," 

How much had Cecilia to do before she 
could prove to her friend that no such be 
ginning was possible. In the first place 
there was the falsehood, the base falsehood, 
which Sir Francis had told, In orderto save 
himself he had declared that he had rejected 
her, lt was very mean. At this moment 
its peculiar meanness made her feel doubly 
sure that the man was altogether unfitted to 
be her husband. But she would allow the 
false assertion to pass unnoticed, 1f he 
could find a comfort in that let him have it. 
Perhaps upon the whole it would be better 
that some such story should go forth in 
Exeter. It could not be told by her because 
it was untrue; but for the moment she 
thought that she might pass it by without 
notice, “There can be no fresh beginning,” 
she said, “We two have already come to 
the end of all that is likely to take place be- 
tween us, Dear Maude, pray do not trouble 
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me. No doubt as time goes by we shail talk 
of it all again, But just at present, circum- 
stanced as you are with him, nothing but 
silence between you and me can be fitting. 
T hope that you and I at any rate will never 
quarrel.” 

After that she told her mother and her two 
other friends. Her mother was for a week 
or two in despair, She endeavoured by 
means of the family at the Deanery to bring 
about some reconciliation. The Dean, who 
did not in truth like his brother-in-law and 
was a little afraid of him, altogether refused 
to interfere in the matter. Mrs. Hippestey 
was of opinion that the lovers would be sure 
to “come round” if left to themselves, 
Maude who, though she had not liked her 
uncle, had thought mach of his position and 
bad been proud of the idea that be should 
marry an Exeter girl and her own peculiar 
ftiend, was in despair, But the Deanery 
collectively refused to take active steps in 
the matter. Mrs, Green was of opinion that 
Cecilia must have behaved badly, There 
had been some affair of pride in which she 
had declined to give way. According to 
Mrs. Green's ideas a woman could hardly 
yield too much to a man before marriage, 80 
as to secure no order a be fine bed 
management might come afterwards, Witl 
‘Miss Altifiorla, Cecilia found for awhile more 
comfort ; bat even from this noted hater of 
the other scx the comfort was not exactly of 
the kind she wanted. Miss Altiforla was of 
opinion that men on the whole are bad, but 
seemed to think that among men this baronet 
was not a bad specimen, He did not want 
a great deal of attention and was fairly able 
to get about by himself without calling upon 
his future wife to be always with him. Then 
be had a title and an income and a house; 
and was in short one of those who are in a 
measure compelled to marry. Miss Altifiorla 
thought it a pity that the match should be 
broken off, but was quite ready to console 
her fiiend as to the misfortune. 

‘There was one point as to which Cecilia 
was quite decided, and in this Miss Alnfiorla 
Bore her out altogether. That question of 
marriage was now settled once and for ever. 
Cecilia, much in opposition to her friend’s 
wishes, had tried her hand at it and had failed, 
She had fallen grievously to the ground and 
had bruised herself dreadfully in meking the 
attempt, It had perhaps been necessary, as 
Miss Altifiorla thought, It is not given to 
all to know their own strength as it had been 
given to her. They had often discussed these 
matters and Miss Altifiorla had always been, 
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very firm, So had Cecilia been firm j—but 
then she had given way, had broken down, 
had consented to regard herself as a mere 
‘woman and no stronger than other women. 
She had given herself to a man in order that 
she might be the mother of his children and 
the head servant in his housebold. She had 
shown herself to be false for the moment to 
her great principles. But Providence had 
intervened, Is may be surmised that Miss 
Altifiorla in discussing the matter with herself 
did not use the word Providence. Nor was 
it Chance, And as the rejection had come 
from the gentleman's hands,—so Miss Alti- 
fiorla was taught to believe,—she could not 
Doast that Cecilia had accomplished it, But 
some mysterious agency had been at work 
which would not it so exceptional a 
young lady as Miss Holt to fal into the 
common quagmire of marriage. She had 
escaped,—thanks to the mysterious agency, 
and must be doubly, trebly, armed with reso- 
Jution lest she should stumble again. “I 
think,” she said one day to Cecilia, “1 think 
that you have great cause to be thankful that 
he should have repented of his bargain Lefore 
it was too late,” 

Flesh is flesh after all and human nature 
no stronger than luman nature, Cecilia had 
consented to bear in silence the idea that she 
had been jilted, and had endured her 
mother’s tender little sympathies on the sub- 
ject. But there was a difficulty to her in 
suffering this direct statement from her friend. 
Why would not her friend let the matter be 
passed by in silence! “It is well,” she said, 
“that we both repented.” 

Now the subject had becn much discussed 
in Exeter,—whether Sir Francis had jilted 
Miss Holt or Miss Holt Sir Francis. It had 
‘Deen always present to Miss Hippesley’s mind, 
that her friend had told her of her intention 
ata time when she was quite sure that Sir 
Francis had no such notion in his head. 
And when, on the day but one following, she 
had told Cecilia of the statement which Sir 
Francis had'made at the Deanery, Cecilia had 
not contradicted it, but had expressed her 
surprise. She therefore had resolved to 
decide the question against her uncle, and 
had given rise to the party who were on 
that side, But the outside world were 
strongly of opinion that Sir Francis had been 
the first offender, It was so much the more 
probable. Miss Altifiorla had always taken 
that side, and had spoken everywhere of him 
as the great sinner. Still however there was 
a doubt in her own mind, as to which she 

uwas desirous of receiving such solution as 
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Cecilia could give her. She was determined 
now to push the question, “But,” said she, 
1 suppose it originated with him? It isa 
great thing for us to feel that you have not 
‘been to blame at all in the matter.” 

“T have been to blame,” said Cecitia, 

“But how? The man comes here and 
proposes himself; and is accepted, and then 
breaks away from his engagement without 
Teason and without excuse. It is a thing to 
be thankful for, that he should have done so ; 
but we have also to be thankful that the fault 
has not becn on our side.” Miss Altiforla 
had almost brought herself to believe that 
the man had inade love to her, and proposed 
to her, that she in a moment of weakness 
had accepted him, and that she now had 
been luckily saved by his inconstancy, 

“I think we will drop that part of the 
question,” said Miss Hoh, showing by her 
ansnner that she did not choose to be cross: 
questioned. “In such cases there is gene 
rally fault on both sides." ‘Then there way 
nothing fusther said on the subject, but Miss 
Alt pondered much over her friend's 
weakness in not being able to confess that 
she had been jilted. 

All this had happened in the summer. 
During the gala days of the projecicd wed- 
sling plans had been made of course for the 
honeymoon. Sir Francis with his bride were 
to go here and to go there, and poor Mrs. 
‘Holt had been fated to remain at home as 
though no airangement had been necessary 
for her happiness. Indeed none had been 
necessary. She was quite content to remain 
at Exeter and expect such excitement as 
might come to her from letters from Lady 
Geraldine. To talk to everybody arounil 
her about Lady Geraldine would have sufficed 
for her. And when all these hopes were 
broken up and it had been really decided 
that there should be no wedding,—when it 
became apparent that Cecilia Tiolt was to 
remain as Cecilia Holt, still there was no 
autumn tour. Cecilia had declared that in 
no place would life be so quiet for her as at 
home. “Mamma,” she had said, “let us 
prepare ourselves for what is to come. You 
and 1 mean to live together happily, and ovr 
life must be a home lite!” ‘Shen she applied 
herself specially to the flowers and the shrubs, 
and began even to look after the vegetables 
in the fulness of her energy. In these days 
she did not see much of her three friends. in 
August Maude was married and became Mrs. 
Thome. Mr. ‘Thorne was the eldest son of 
a Squire from Honiton for whom things were 
to be made modestly comfortable during 
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his father’s life. Maude’s coming marriage 
had not been counted as much during the 
days of her fricnd’s high hopes, but had 
Tisen in consideration since the fall which 
had taken place. Between Miss Altifiorts 
and Cecilia there had come, not a quarrcl, 
but a coolness, ‘The two ladies did continue 
to sec cach other occasionally, but there was 
Dut little between thein to console misery. 
Miss Altifiorla had attempted to resume her 
Position of equality,—unreasoned and ima- 
ginary equality,—with perhaps a sligl 
step in advance to which in their present 
circumstances she was entitled by their age. 
Cecilia cared nothing for equality, but would 
not consent to be held to have lost anything. 
Though Miss Altifiorla declared that her 
friend had risen very highly in her sentiments, 
there was too evidently a depreciation in her 
manner; and this Cecilia could not endure. 
Consequently the two ladies were not, at this 
Beriod, of much comfort one to the other, 

‘ith Mrs. Green matters might bave been 
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been jilted by Sir Francis Geraldine. She 
bad been well aware of the greatness of the 
Position in which she was to have been 
placed ; and though she had abandoned the 
situation without a loubt as soon as she had 
learned her mistake asto the man’s character, 
stilt she felt the fall, and inwardly grieved 
over it. She had not known herself at first, 
how grievous would be her isolation when 
she found herself alone, Such was the case 
with her now, so that she fretted and made 
herself ill, By degrees she confined herself 
‘more and more to the house, till her mother 
secing it, interfered. She became sick, cap- 
tious, and querulous, The old family docior 
interfered and advised that she should be 
taken away from Exeter. “For ever?” 
asked Mrs. Holt. The doctor did not say 
for ever. Mrs. Holt might probably be able 
to let the house for a year and go elsewhere 
for that period. Then there arose questions 
as toall the pretty furniture, and their house- 
hol gods, Cecilia herself was most un- 


different; but Mrs. Green too manifestly , willing. But before Christmas came, arrange- 
thought that Cecilia had been wrong, and ments had been made, and the house was 
still clung to the idea that with proper let, and the first ot January saw Mrs, Holt 
management the baronet might be made to , and her daughter comfortably established in 


come back again. With a lady holding 
such ideas as these there coukt be no 


8} thy. 
vm airing the truth it must be confessed 


that Cecilia at this period of her hfe was too , though 


self-conscious, She did not think, but felt, 
that the world all around her was sulfused 
bya ITolt-Geraldine aspect and flavour. She 
could not walk abroad without an idea that 
the people whom she saw were talking about 


her. She could not siut herself in her gar-! 


den without 2 conviction that the passers- 
by were saying that the git] living there had 


apension at Nice. Mrs, Holt at any rate 
: declared that she was comfortable, though 
Cecilia on her mother’s behalf, stated it lo 
be impossible, She herself told herself, 
she had whispered no word on the 
subject to living cars,—she herself told hei 
self that she been driven abroad by the 
| falsehood which Sir Fiancis had told. She 
1onld not dear to live in Exeter as the girl 
i that had been jilted. 
‘This is the episode in the life of Cecilia 
ear which it is necessmy should be first 
told. 


CHRISTIAN WORLDLINESS. 
By R, W, DALE, M.A. (Biauwcias). 


THE title of this paper is a paradox. 
Between Christiamty and “ Worldlincss " 
there is perpetual conflict; they can make 
no terms; even a temporary truce is impos- 
sibles ‘Lge ideal Christian life is a life in 
—a life under the absolute authority of the 
laws of an invisible, eternal, and divine king- 
dom. 

But there are two wholly different con- 
ceptions of the relation between the king- 
dom of God into which, if we are in Christ, 
we have already passe, and the interests, 
pleasures, and pursuits of the earthly life. 


According to one conception, our environ- 
ment in this present world ought tu have 
no attraction or charm when once we have 
seen the face of God and have learnt that 


God we are to inherit immortal righteousness, 


wisdom, and glory. The light should fale 
which once shone on the mountains and the 
ata. Flowers should lose their grace ; winds 
and running streams and the :usthng leaves 
their music; stars their lustre. Delight in 
literature and in art should become languid, 
‘The passion for scientific discovery should 
be quenched. Interest in the political affairs 
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of nations should be suppressed. All plea- 
ures except those which flow from the alae 
of eternal joy should cease to afford even 
transient satisfuction, ‘The right temper to 
cultivate in relation to all that once seemed 
fairest, purest, noblest in this present life, 
isa temper of indifference or even of dis- 
content, This conception of the true place 
of the world in Christian thought is sanctioned. 
by great traditions, by many manuals for the 
conduct of the Christian life; and there are 
certain morbid moods of exalted religious 
fecling in which it appears to be the neces- 
sary result of a real and habitual faith in 
God and in Immortality. 

But “for everything there is a season.” 
At present and until our mortal years are 
spent, our place is among these visible and 
transitory things, We are here “by the will 
of God.” Our feet are in the dust though 
our eyes may be made glad by the shining 
heavens. We are surrounded by an infinite 
and eternal universe; our relations to it are 
real, intimate, and enduring ; the springs of 
our life and strength are there; and yet we 
cannot dissolve our relations to another and 
inferior order. And according to the Chris- 
tian faith this inferior order is also divine, 
‘The fires of the sun are to bum themselves 
out and we shall see them sink and disappear, 
but God kindled them, This wonderful 
world,—with its beauty and its terror,—its 
green pastures and till waters, its deserts 
and its stormy seas,—its luxuriant and fertile 
plains, its wide wastes of snow and ice—is to 
pass away; but God made it. It was He 
who created what Paul describes as “our 
outward man,” which is “ decaying,” as well 
as “our inward man,” which is “renewed 
day by day ;” and all our physical necessities, 
instincts, and sensibilities on the one hand, 
with the boundless provision for their gratifi- 
cation on the other, are the expressions of the 
divine thought and the effect of divine voli- 
tions, The loftier powers and finer capaci- 
ties which find their exercise and their satis- 
faction in the discovery of truth and in the 
vision or creation of all forms of beauty also 
came from Him, “Discontent” with con 
ditions of life which God has appointed can. 
hardly be the legitimate and necessary result 
of the supreme revelation of God’s righteous: 
ness and love. “Indifference” to the plea- 
sant things which are the gifts of the divine 
goodness can hardly be the right temper for 
vhose to cherish who have been “ made par- 
takers of the divine nature," What God 
thought worth giving should be received 
gratefully and heartily enjoyed. 
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‘The revolution of thought concerning this 
present life produced by an intelligent and 
devout acceptance of the Christian revela- 
tion corresponds to that which was produced 
by the discovery of the true theory of the 
physical universe. The Earth has ceased to 
be the centre round which sun and stars 
revolve, but it retains its place among the 
hosts of God, Its relative magnitude has 
been reduced, but the actual height of its 
mountains and the actual breadth of its con- 
tinents and oceans have not been dirainished, 
And although we are environed by immensity, 
and know that many of the stars which shine 
in its awful depths are burning suns, each 
one of them, perhaps, the centre of vast and 
undiscovered worlds, this carth is still our 
home, and the laws which govern the most 
august of the principalities and powers 
among the luminaries of heaven are ihe laws 
which govern the motions of this inferior 
orb, To the Christian man this life is not 
an outlying waste, forsaken of God and 
unblessed; it is one of the provinces of 
the divine kingdom ; the most trivial of our 
occapations, the most transient of our joys 
and sorrows ought to find their place in 
the divine order. It must be possible for 
us, with a clear vision of eternity and of 
the meat glory of God, to stand in friendly 
and ly relations to this present world, 
‘This is what 1 mean by “Christian Worldli- 
ness.” 

M. Renan's account of the Galilean 
rainistry of our Lord is an idyl, a romance ; 
but there are elements of truth in it which 
had disappeared from the traditional concep- 
tion of our Lord's earthly life. ‘he four 
Gospels give us the impression that Jesus of 
Nazareth had 2 great personal charm which 
was felt by all sorta of people. I think that 
they also give us the impression that, at least 
in the earlier years of His ministry, this charm 
was partly derived from His buoyancy of spirit, 
His animation, His innocent delight in pleasant 
things, in trecs and flowers and birds, in the 
ripening corn, in the fresh air of the hills nud 
in the shining waters of the lake. ‘The 
charm was increased by His frank and alert 
interest in the common affairs of common 
people, in their sowing and reaping, in their 
building and fishing, as well 26 in what we 
should call their “religious life.” No one 
that wanted a wedding to pass off cheerfully 
would have invited Jobn the Baptat; our 
Lord was a welcome guest. Sometimes He 
went into mountain solitudes to pray, and 
His home was always with God ; even in the 
carly months of His ministry the shadow of 
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‘His final sorrows beems to have fallen on Him; 
‘but He did not remain on remote 

apart from the ordinary interests of men ; 
nor did the premonitions which came to Him 
of His supreme agony prevent Him from sym- 
pathizing deeply with the common troubles 
of mankind or from rejoicing in thei glad glad- 
ness. There is a kind of spiritual detach- 
ment which, even when a man is surrounded 
by crowds, separates him as completely from 
the interests of the rest of the race as though 
he were surrounded by thick monastic walls 
through which no sound of the stormy 
winds and restless waves of the outside world 
could penetrate ; but this seclusion is not illus- 
trated and enforced by the example of Christ, 
and it is plainly condemned by the genial, 
generous, cordial spirit of His teaching. 

It may be alleged that in all ages noble 
and devout men have come to regard the 
world with dissatisfaction and discontent, and 
that this temper is formally sanctioned, not 
by @ few scattered texis in Holy Scripture, 
Dut by & whole Book, the twelve chapters of 
the Book of Keclesiasies being successive 
variations on one theme—'' Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanily.” 

But is it quite clear that the Book of Eccle- 
siastes contains the Christian theory of human 
life? Does it illustrate the spirit with which 
a Christian man should regard the pleasant 
things of this work? Whoever the writer 
aay have been, and whether or not he hes 
given us the record of his own experience, 
the Book is to be read as containing the 
confessions of a man whose life has been a 
mournful failure and disappointment. He 


weary of observing their joys, He 

weary of the moral order of the world, for 
he had seen folly set in great dignity and 
the poor man’s wisdom despised ; allthings 
came alike to all; there was one event to the 
lighteous and fo the wicked, to the religious 
man that offered sacrifice and to the irreligious 
san that olfered none: “as is the good, so 
is the sinner and he that sweareth as uc 
that feareth an oath ;” the just man penshed 
in hig righteousness and the life of the 
wicked man was prolonged. He was wey 
of the earth itself, which lasted on while 

one generation came and another passed 
away ; he was weary of the regularity of the 
rising and the setting of the sun, weary of 
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the waywardness of the changing winds, 
weary of the monotony of the rivers which 
were afways running into the sea. The 
dead, so he thought, were better off than. 
the living, for they had done with life ; it 
would have been better still if they had 
never lived at all, “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity." 

‘This was how the world looked to the 
writer of this Book; whether this was how 
God meant it to look to him is another 
question. This is how the world looks to 
many of us in some moods, And if we are 
to believe very much that appears in our 
current literature, this bitter melancholy, this 
profound discontent with all things in heaven 
above and on the earth beneath, 1s becoming 
more common than it used to be ‘This 
Drilisnt age of ours is asking whether life is 
worth living. The confessions of the ancient 
Jew are being translated into our modern 
English speech, There is less of poetic 
grace, of pathos, and of dignity in the Eng- 
lish translation than in the Jewish original, 
but the substance is the same. 

Now, I do not wonder that men who have 
given up the four Gospels come to believe in 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, ‘That is a just 
Nemesis. A man may be sure that sooner or 
later the Bible will find him somewhere. Let 
him refuse to believe what it tells him about 
God, and he will be startled at discoveri 
how much truth it will tell him about hil 
But that this bitter and humiliating th 
buman life should have found its way Tato 
the Christian Church, that this restless dis- 
satisfaction with the world and all that is in 


of it—a <ssatisfaction which was plainly the 


penalty of selfindulgence, and ureligion— 
should be sought and cherished as though 
it were one the elements of Christian 
perfection, is almost unintelligible, Some 
Christian people have made the aston- 
wus ishing mistake of binding up the Book of 
Ecclesiastes with the New Testament: they 
have put it somewhere between the four 
Govpels and the Revelation of John—an 
impossible place. ‘They treat it as though it 
had been written by Paul in his last days 
instead of by Solomon, ot by some unknown 
writer who wanted to represent the weariness. 
and despondency of a wasted life. We, 
too, are required to write this melancholy 
epitaph over all our wisdom, strength, honour 
and joy, over our libraries, over our gallaies 
of art, over the iaboratories of science “‘ All 
is vanity and vexation of mf spit vanity of 
ies, all is vanity.” dif we are not 
in the mood to write it, we at suspect that 
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we are not as devout as we should be. I 
deny altogether the legitimacy of this appeal 
to the Book of Ecclesiastes, as though it 
contained the Christian theory of human 
life: the book was not written by a great 
saint, but by a great sinner. 

But our false conception of the relations of 
the Christian man to the world is not really 
derived from thisancient Jewish book ; itis part 
of that miserable inheritance which has do- 
scended to us from the worst days of Christen- 
dom. _Itis quite time that we Protestants got 
rid of the traditional saint of Romanism—the 
saint that we ste on the walls of every picture- 
gallery in Europe, the saint that still haunts 
the imagination of hundreds of thousands of 
devout men who regard the Romish apostacy 
with horror. Every one knows the kind of 
figure 1 mean——the thin, pale face, the eyes 
red with tears or weary with watching, the 
transparent hands, the wasted form. ‘That was 
the Roman Catholic saint, the saint of the 
Midile Ages, the saint, tuo, of those early 
Christian centuries, when the Christian faith 
was coloured by the dark superstitions and 
philosophical speculations of races that were 
just eunenging from heathenism, We have 
given up the theology of Rome; we have for- 


gotten to revise the Rotnish conception of the every! 


religious life. ‘The Romish ideal of sainth- 


ness was the creation of Romish theology; of 


all that was true and noble in it—~and there 
was much that was true and noble in it— 
came from those cternal principles of the 
Christian faith which were not altogether 
suppressed or forgotten even in the darkest 
and most evil times ; all that was artificial, 
iguoble, and unlovely, came from those 
Romish errors which we renounced at the 
Reformation. 11 was the theology of Rome 
that developed the characteristic type of 
holiness in the Roman Church, and now 
that we have parted with the theology, we 
ought to have a difterent type of sanctity. 
But we are still mastered by the spell of 
the ancient tradition, We can hardly think 
ofa man as a saint unless he is very quict, 
placid, and subdued; if there is a touch of 
auclancholy in him we are better pleased. 
He must not be too strong; he must be a 
little pole; and must not have tuo much 
flesh on him. A man of another sort, with 
plenty of muscle in his arms and plenty of 
colour in his face; with a ringing voice, a 
broad chest, sound Iongs, a vigorous pulse, 
and a firm step; with a healthy appetite and 
a good digestion ; with a cheerful satisfaction 
in the pleasures of life, and a buoyancy 
spirit that rises above most of its troubles; 
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with an elasticity of temper that refuses to be 
chained to gloomy memories and to be vexed 
by common cares, that prefers the glad open 
sunshine to the shadows of solemn cloisters : 
—such @ man hardly satisfies us. Without 
knowing exactly why, we find it hard to think 
of a man like this as 2 saint, A keen delight 
in common work and common pleasures 
seems to most of us inconsistent with the 
great life of Faith and with unbroken com- 
ununion with God. 

‘The late Canon Mozley, wito is better worth 
reading when he is wrong than most other 
men are when they are right, has said some 
very suggestive things on this subject in his 
essay on the late Dr. Amold, of Rugby, and 
they illustrate rather strikingly the point on 
which i am insisting. He thinks that in 
what he describes as Amokd's “ vigorous, 
youthful, eager, intense, lively, affectionate, 

, and powerful character,” there was & 
certain deficiency ; that there was not enough 
of sadness in it to touch our decper sympa 
thies. He says that we are somy when our 
friends are unhappy, but that “we do not 
like them less, but more—ycs, more, for being 
£0"—a sentence which, J think, is not trac 
without considerable qualifications. For 

thing depends on the cause ond the 
temper of their unhappiness ; there is a kind 
dhecontent and fretiulness which repels and 
is likely to quench affection, A wilful ab- 
sorption in sad memories, an excessive anxicty 
about personal interests, a retusal to be happy, 
make cordiality of love and friendship almost 
impossible, 

‘Canon Mozley goes on to say, “ Arnold's 
character is too luscious, too joyous, too 
Juxuriant, too brioful .. . . The colour is 
good, but the composition is too rich. 
Head full, heart full, eyes beaming, affections 
met, sunshine in the breast, all nature em- 
bracing him—here is too much glow of 
cathly mellowness, too much actual liquid 
in the light, The happy instinct is despotic 
in him ; he cannot help it, but he is always 
happy, likes everything that he is doing so 
prodigiously—the tail is wagging, the bird 
whistles, the cricket chirps.” ‘This is a cari- 

and there are lines in it which are not 
tobe found inthe original. Arnold’s strenuous 
energy, both in work and play, was, perhaps, 
his most remarkable quality and the ae ‘ct 
energy is hardiy suggested by descrit 8 
character as“ inselons ” ond “luxuriaat.” 
But though @ caricature, the sketch is sufii- 
ciently accurate to be recognised. 

‘Mozley thinks justly that Arnold was a re- 
presentativeof high, joyous Latheraniam rathes 
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than of Catholicism, Not that Arnold was 
altogether 2 Lutheran in theology, but he was a 
Lutheran in temper and character ; and there- 
forg he was not a saint of the true Catholic 
type. Mogley would not admit that such a 
man, however good and excellent, could be a 
saint at all. ‘The saint must be less brilliant 
in colour ; sad, neutral tints must predomi- 
nate; there must be a great depth of shadow. 
Mozley hit the mark exactly in this contrast 
between the idcal of Catholicism and the 
genuine growth of Lutheranism. He preferred 
the Catholic, Heart and soul, with the full 
concurrence of all that have learned from 
the New Testament about the will of God, 1 
prefer the Protestant. 

‘The principal cause of the difference 
loctween the Tuutheran or Protestant 
of the religious life and the Catholic, is to 
be found in that central truth concernin; 


the infinite love of God and the freedows old 


of God's salvation, which Luther preached 
under the name of Justification by Faith. 
dt has been said that Luther rediscovered 
God ; with God he redisrovered the gospel. 
He cime to men fresh fiom the presence of 
Christ, whose mission it was, not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, and who 
is the propitiation for the sin of the world. 
We declared that neither by fasting, nor by 
jaunful self-discipline, nor by protracted and 
successful struggle with temptation, are men 
to obtain the divine forgiveness and to pass 
out of darkness into the clear light of the 
divine presence, but by Faith. Kedemption 
is God’s free gift conferted on every man that 
consents to receive it, 

‘At was a wonderful gospel. Men listened 
to it with the agitation of a great joy and with 
tumeasurable hope. Luther said to them ;— 
You are troubled by the consciousness of 
guilt; you look back upon years stained 
with ‘sin; you are sinful still; your con- 
science tortures you and refuses to give you 
peace; you are sure that God must regard 
‘our sin with a deoper abhorrence than that 

“ which you regard it yourself, and you 

“it ; you Look forward with terror to the 
“wn you will appear before His judg- 
ow are you to obtain for- 

with forgiveness deliverance 
eternal death? The Church 

fess to a priest, to do 

0 pray, to mortify the flesh. 

line, by mental torture, and 

of the sacraments you may 

je eternal fires.——This is the 

urch, Away with all these 

fiions” of superstition and 
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slavish unbelief! Listen to the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. His father saw him “while 
he was yet afar off,” and “was moved with 
comipassion, and ran and fell on his neck and. 
kissed him j forgave him at once and brought 
him home.” Was there a hair shirt for him, 
an iron girdle, a cruel scourge, long fasting? 
That is not God’s way of receiving a penitent 
child. “Bring forth quickly the best robe 
and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet ;” kill the fatted 
calf; and fill the house with music and 


‘That is the Lutheran gospel, and you see 
the joyousness of it. Catholicism keeps the 
penitent in painful suspense. Having for- 
feited the complete remission of sins granted 
him in baptism, he can never be certain that 
he has recovered it. As long as life lasts he 
is in trouble; he must sull be clearing off 
Scores; when this life is over he may 
have to pass through fierce purgatorial fires. 

But for the Lutheran, as soon as he saw 
the righteousness and power and infinite love 
better! which were sevceled in Christ the 

it years vanisl away ani 
the blue Bewren without a cloud. 

Nor was this all. Lutheranism was happy 
in the present and confident about the future, 
gs well ay at reat about the past. Its temper 
was a temper of unmeasured faith in God. 
Tt was the antithesis of the despondency 
which had prevailed in Christendom for many 
centuries. It taught every man to have un- 
‘measured confidence in the divine mercy for 
the forgiveness of his past sins, and uu- 
measured confidence in the divine inspiration 
for the strength he needed in the future to 
live devoutly and righteously. 

The second clement of confidence had as 
great a place as the first in the creation of a 
new type of the religious life. For the ideal 
Catholic saint is the monk, and monasticism 
in its best times and its highest moods sprang 
fiom a noble despair. ‘Ihe world was so full 
of evil, that for a man who wanted to live in 
God, the only safety seemed to be in flight ; 
to master it completely seemed impossible. 
Its pleasures were very pleasant—so pleasant 
that the monk was afraid that while he was 
within their reach he would be unable to 
resist their charm, and thercfore he fled 
from them. It is always hard for a rich 
msn to enter the kingdom of heaven; and 
the monk thought it so hard that he stripped. 

i of everything and accepted a volun- 
tary poverty. Wife and children—they may 
become our chief care and our chief delight, 
and the monk, being afraid that if he had 
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wife and children to love they might lessen 
the passion of his love a eGo q took vows of 

al celibacy. must physical vigour 
ind the physical enjoyments of life some- 
times refuse the control of the divine will, 
and therefore the monk wasted his strength 
by fasting, watching, and prayer. It all came 
from a vehement desire to please God per 
fectly, but the desire was not associated with 
a confident faith in the power of God to 
enable us to please Him perfectly in the com- 
mon paths of men. 

Protestantism, with its clear, strong, happy 
consciousness of alliance with God, gave men 
courage to face the woild—to fight its cvils 
instead of flying from them. It believed in 
the great idea of the noble prayer—“ Thy 
will be done’—not in the Church a 
not in the monastery merely~but “ Thy will 
be done on earth"—in the family, on the 
farm, in the workshop, in the counting-house, 
in the courts of kings, in parliaments, in the 
amny, in the painting-room, in the college, in 
the school— Thy will be done on earth as it 
isin heaven,” The world, with its complex 
social order, its intellectual activities, its 
material wealth, is not to be given over to 
the devil: God made it, and Christian men 
have to win it back 1o God again, 

This element of Protestantism was, no 
doubt, tly invigorated by the influence 
of the pepe Somethin Ci tioel 
pagan it in physical strength an 
was associated with the fresh enthusiasm wit 
which the intellect of Europe recovered the 
immortal monuments of the genius of Greece ; 
and to the Catholic conception of human life 
the movement was a serious peril. Recon- 
ciliation was impossible. But the healthierand 
nobler forces of the Renaissance found their 
natural home and received religious sanction 
in Protestantism; and in its turn the new 
learning contributed to the triumph of the 
new faith, 

Not yet do we Protestants thoroughly 
understand the immense revolution which 
Protestantism must ultimately bring zbout 
in the whole sphere of the moral and reli- 
gious life of man, What is there, some 
good men persist in asking,—what is there 
to satisfy the immortal soul, in music, in 
painting, in literature, in travel, in the mystery 
and peace of lonely gicns, in the majesty 
of mountains, in the shining sea? ‘That is all 
‘very true, but nothing to the purpose, I might 
as well ask a poor ill-cloined wretch, shiver- 
ing in the snow, what there would be to sausfy 

és immortal soul in a greatcoat or a blazing 
fire. Or I might ask the questioner himself, 
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28 he sat down to breakfast, what there is to 
satisfy his immortal soul in coffee and broiled 
ham. We are not merely immortal souls—~at 
present. To relieve the physical necessities 
of men is an act of divine charity. Thecup 
‘of cold water will not do much for “the ims 
mortal soul,” but it will not miss the divine 
reward. 1’ decline to follow the example of . 
some ovetrefined commentators who spiri- « 
tualise the petition in which Christ taught His 
disciples to usk for their daily bread. He 
who wrought a miracle to satisfy the physical 
hunger of men will not think that I am 
forgetting my “immortal soul” if I offer the 
prayer in its plain sense, But my physical 
wants are the poorest and meanest of all the 
cravings of that wonderful nature which God. 
has given me, Thc intellect has higher neces- 
sities, These, too, I may ask God to re 
member and to supply. 

It is mere eamwi or 2 morbid form of the 
religious life which induces a man to turn 
away with disgust from the pleasant things 
of this world. There is a worldliness which 
is Christian, and a distaste for the world which 
is very unchristian. Given a healthy body 
and a healthy faith in God, and eye and ear 
will find a thousand delights. The mornit 
Tight will be beautiful and the perfume ‘a 
flowers and the songs of birds. The verses 
of poets will have an infinite charm ; and the 

of noble singers and the pictures of 
great artists will be to us among the dear 
of God—dear for their own sakes and dear 
for the sake of Him from whom they came, 
We shall value the wisdom of ancient cen- 
turies and shall watch with keen and sym- 
pathetic excitement the brilliant intellectual 
achievements of our own time. We shall be 
thankful if we are able to visit famous cities, 
and the rivers aud mountains of remote lands ; 
we shall be still more thankful for the dearer 
joys of home, The music of our children’s 
‘voices will be swect to us, and the light in 
the eyes we love. 

And yet we shall not be Pagans, findins 
our rest in visible and transitory thi: 50 
They will satisfy the powers and car bird 
to which they are related, and 16 a cari- 
not in a spirit of querulous discaich are not 
to enjoy the satisfaction they 4's strenuous 
to bring, We shal’ sake them ¥as, perhaps, 
Tein teaot icing thet | Seesbng hie 

jowledging them : describing his 
divine love and care. But fd “luxuriant,” 
earth will bend the Heave sketch is sufi. 
streams of earthly joy, 
selves, will carry us onward old was a ree 
eternal blessedness. Sometitranism rather 
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‘be in us a certain discontent, 2 momentary 
impatience for the more regal powers and the 


diviner peace of the infinite future; but this fai 


will not be because we find no satisfaction in 
the pleasant things of this world, but because 
having found the present life 0 lovely and so 
fair we are filled with vague wonder and 
‘boundless hope by the assurance that the next 
life is to be lovelier and fairer still, The dis- 
content will be checked and the impatience 
repressed, for we shall remember that already 
we dwell in God. 

‘There are, no doubt, other aspects of human 
life, and the Christian Faith words for 
those who mourn and who have a right to 
mourn, as well as for those who ought to be 
happy. Sometimes our homes are desolate, 
‘we are worn down with care, the brain is too 
weary, the heart too troubled, to find any 


joy in the delights of other years, It is 
not always possible, even for those whose 
faith is strongest, to “ rejoice in tri 
tions.” “Christian worldliness i 
sistent with the fanaticism which bids us be in- 
different to the calamities of life, as well as 
with the fanaticism which bids us beindifferent 
toits pleasures. ‘The gospel does not require 
‘us to dull our sensibility to transitory pain, 
any more than it requires us to dull our 
sensibility to transitory happiness. It recog- 
nises the reality of the suffering, but tells us 
that “our light affiction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” For 
the miseries which we make for ourselves 
there is little comfort to be found in God ; 
for the miseries which we cannot escape the 
divine love affords infinite consolation. 








THE EAGLET AND THE CHILD. 





© Whaur hae ye been sae lang and late? 
‘What deed ia't ye hae dune?” 
“T've brought out gon an eaglet-mate 
Fine Coniemulale Linn. 
‘The prrent-anglon, fierce as Ere, 
Did strike me wi? their wings; 
T gave them o' re dirk's Lean ire, 
“And dyed the Comle's springs, 
“Fhapabaieg otewda ee 
ja ing 0° thi i 
Roshed in the mrec—"Ohy wae 1 my 
a cagle’s stown the child!'* 
os Aa gues own the child}? 
‘the angashed She sald, 
*.'Tie nom for son, ‘tis ban for ‘ban— 
© God that were dend:” 





The eagle cam’ tothe wrens nest 

jenny, are ye 

Some counat gle fo othe best, 

am bln’ 

And Jeuny loolit out and saw 
‘The puir hediaigled kang, 

‘Wi bluid upon his beak and claw 
‘And jaups on ilka wing 

“ Wheur hee yo been sna tate and lang, 
‘What waelh? deed’s been dune?” 

“Ob, we hae tholed a cruel wrang 
At Corriemulsie Linn + 


‘The Baron climbed into our mest— 


a 


pene 
Win cee de coumel ie? 


Wi ee pe ad ai 
+O hosband)) tak? the eaglet heme, 
Unto his aln dear nest 5 


‘The eaglet heard his mither’s cry, 
‘And shook his helpless wings” 


screamed into the sky, 
Maoue Rapa tage” 
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‘The Baron tomed the youngling frea 


Upoa : 

‘Theo with and claich of glee 

‘The eagle had her en, 

‘Yet anir and salrer did ube greet, 

Lape opeiony wea 
Tay wee 

‘Ze’ powers of earth and air” 

“Be comferted, my wife, my joy, 

And I'l redeem my sin; 

Til seek and find our darling boy 

By Coriemalsie Lian,” 


wns of wing 


But hark |—a sound—a 
© wonder! O delight 





CONCERNING STORMS: 
With some Thonghts on Things Going Auiss, 


“TT was not a blow on the head this morn- 

ing. It was not so bad as that, But 

it was a smart rap over the fingers. And I 
found it painful enough.” 

‘These were the words which my fiiend 


Milverton said to me, relating that day's ex- They 


perience of troublesome life, 

‘Trouble is of infinite variety. Even after 
Zon have passed fity years you may get @ 

low on the head or a rap over the fingers 
which will be entirely different in its scnsa- 
tion from any you had ever felt before, All 
troubles are disagreeable: some are very 
terrible: yet no two are alike; cach has its 
own characteristic and distinguishable sting. 
And the sting is indescribable in words. 
‘You cannot communicate to another what 
like it is: in suffering you are quite alone. 
And in fact, you do not try to communicate 
to any one your inner experiences. If you 
had a bad headache, you would naturally say 
‘80 to those nearest price heartache 
you keep to yourself, A: vas overspread 
yoursky: you are jarred and unhappy through 
some painful thought which has possessed, 
you, But you are ashamed of this, as you were 
not ashamed of the headache. You go away 
out for a solitary walk of many miles: hoping 
thus to escape your trouble, or at least to 
endure it without worrying anybody else. 
And though you live in 9 well-filled home, 
through these melancholy miles you are as 
truly alone as you would be in the 
Sahara, in the vicinity of Timbuctoo. 

“TI think I have known every kind of 





trouble but the want of money, That I have 
never known,” once heard a good and 
tried man say just these words, Poor Camp- 
Dell the poet (who scems being Guictdy for- 
gotten) had his years of thi trouble. 
came pretty near to killing him. And 
he records that he had found this cross so 
agonizing that he would say to misfortune, 
“Take any form but that!” 

You and I, kindly reader, have been think- 
ing of certain troubles which our experience 
of this life ts as likely to come to us: 
possibly ag being sure tocome, And I have 
ventured to assert that we shall not be £0 
much afraid of these as we sometimes tend 
to be, if we boldly look them in the face, 
reckon them up and see the rey worst of 
them. For to bring things to book does 
almost invariably bring them down greatly : 
and it is the vague and undefined that 


cows us. 
‘There is a trouble of which young and inex- 
perienced folk never think at all, which longer 
experience of the way of this world shows to 
be very likely to come. For there is nothing 
whatsoever which experience makes more 
certain than the fact that this cole nt 
many times come in past years. You woul 
not ‘hink it likely. You would say there 
is no need for its ever coming at Yet 
ithas come, And doubtless it will come. 
It is what I call 2 Storm, Do not fancy 





Great that by any harmlesmness, insignificance, or 


caution you will escepe such. The quest of 
‘Quietness is a vain quest, in the world with- 
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cut us or the world within. You need not 
think to say that you are such an inoffensive 
little being, you so shrink from strife, you so 
long for peace, that surely the winds of 
heaven will never blow rudely on your humble 
dwelling; never shake your windows and 
moan in your chimney and turn your umbrella 
inside out. ‘You are not so foolish as that 
comes to, You know you must take your 
share of the winter gales and sleet: always 
liking them less as you grow older. 

But you must take it in, for it is certain, 
that now and then a howling storm will arise 
in the world of your spiritual concerns, God 
knows why and how. Even if you had been 
far wiser than Solomon you could not have 
foreseen or averted it: and in fact, you are 
‘not so wise as Solomon, but you sometimes 
moake hasty speeches and do ill-considered 
deeds. The moral storm must come as 
furely as the physical: and you need no 
more look to keep quiet always within your 
heart than to have calm always around your 
eaves, The coming of the storm is as inéal- 
culable in the spiritual as in the materia) 
world, Ay, more incalculable: No telegram 
comes with a weather prognostic bidding you 
for the next few days or weeks be especially 
careful to keep your temper and bridle your 
tongue, for that the condition of the atmo- 
sphere in which your soul lives bodes 2 storm 
as Eeswing? no warning cones fe bid you be 
prepared to submit patiently to the buffeting 
of a moral and social blast which you had no 
share earthly in arousing, Everything is 
going on quietly and pleasantly and friendly ; 
when suddenly there is thunder in the air, 
and the storm breaks bitterly and fiercely 
upon your defenceless herd. Many things 
go wrong all at once. The gossiping person, 
always telling malignant lies, somehow of a 
sudden has his (or her) thoughts turned upon 
you, Things ssid and done in all innocence 
are by a little twist in telling made to 
not at all to your advantage. A very little 
twist sometimes suffices. I know 
who ministers in a historic church which 
Carlyle came to see, a few years ago, The 
great man asked who ministered in that 
church; and being told, he said God dies 
Jim, But Mr, Mactattle diligently dissemi- 
nated throughout the parish that the words 
of the sage were Gog help them : implying. ‘that 
the flock which worshipped in that edifice 
needed help and pity in a specialdegree, No 
doubt they did, and do: but the sentiment 
expressed by Carlyle did not convey that 
sense, Then a certain proportion of those 
who know you are sure to dislike you: and, 


sor 


they hasten to be down upon you when 
seem to be down, This is not Sagranioces, 
But many of the Race are not animows. 
And I remark that among civilized and 
Christian nations the manner is just the 
same. Likewise that in the realm of party 
politics the case is even so. But we pass 
from these: It is the microscope we are 
‘using, just at this moment, A man of mean 
nature quite honestly dislikes your doings : 
always disliked them; but he kept silent 
when all was prosperous with you. Now, he 
opens his mouth and dips his Little quill. 
One has remarked, in a small community, 
how when a disaffected person writes to the 
local complaining that some public . 
man has said or done this or that, quite a 
chorus of like letters follows: human beings 
pluck, up courage and have a kick at the’ 
lion, Now is the time to quarrel 
with the Bishop ; to tell lies about the Prin- 
cipal, Your luck has quite failed you for the 
time: nothing succeeds to which you put 
your hand. And under the circumstances 
the sad likelihood is that you lose your 
head, and say and do things which harm 
yourself and Py. into the hands of the 
adversaries, In lesser and greater matters, 
notably in the very least, many of the thanes 
will fall from what seems a falling cause. 
‘The petted and quarrelsome person whom 
you kept right with difficulty, of a sudden 
developsa special wrong-headedness, Doubt- 
less, you too, are not so patient and for- 
‘bearing 28 you were wont to be, And, with 
the extraordinary capriciousness and irony of 
events in this world, the day comes on which 
something you have said fifty times without 
causing complaint from any mortal, bein; 
said once more suddenly brings a nest ol 
hornets about your ears. For not only may 
one privileged man steal a horse without 
rebuke while another may not look over the 
hedge without being accused of horse-stealing, 
but the selfsame man may at one season 
steal a team of horses -mid general approba- 
tion, and at another season be severely 
mauled for looking over the hedge and being 
thankful he has nothing to do with horse- 
flesh. It is 2 fact of not remote history that 
certain great man, by ssing views upon 
a certain subject which (Qhough unsound) are 
in fact held by all educated persons, and are 
most freely expressed in social life: which, 
moreover, as fenced sbout by him could net 
possibly do harm to any mortal: did (because 
the time wasnot opportuneand things notquite 
ripe} raise a brief most furtous’hurri- 
cane which even he did not like st al And 
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cone remarked how, in those dark days, every that of one who found himself rolling along 
spiteful little creature (some hawks and many in a tumbril in the days of the Terror. One 
geese) hastened to peck and hiss at the thing is certain: that in this world there 
maimed eagle, It was a sorry manifestation are many souls, like Isaak Walton, studying 
of what abides, under a little veneer, in many to be quiet, who would not have that awful 


human souls. 

You and I, friendly reader, are humble 
folk : quite content if we may be let alone to 
quietly do the work given us. Yet the painful 
storm (it may appear to many as no more 
than a storm in a teacup) will break loose 
upon remote nooks in the valley of humi- 
Hiation, and will vehemently shake even 
“ Nature's unambitious underwood, and 
flowers that prosper in the shade.” One has 
‘known it prove a specially trying and sor- 
rowful experience to pass through, It has 
bent some weary heads to the very earth: 
and made some weary hearts wish they were 
under it. But looking out from the loop- 
holes of retreat towards the high places of 


this world, one has many times wondered und 


how the mighty of the earth, those who 
direct the great councils of nations, 

to live at all, For upon those heights 
storm rarely ceases: the furious storm of 
abuse, misrepresentation, and keen hatred, 
from this or that class whose interests are 
menaced: not to name the earthquakes and 
convulsions which are always imminent in 
the politics of even fairly-settled nations. I 
remember 2 time, some ago, @ wintry 
time, when we had in this remote place two 
months of ceaseless tempest: no weaker 
word than tempest will convey the fact 
Every afternoon, as it darkened, round a 
dwelling set on a cliff above a wide and 
bleak sea, the wind began to howl: it pro- 
duced moans and shrieks which you would 


have said no wind could make: stout walls and 


shook under it; and there were hours through 
which you could hardly hear a voice. It 
appeared as though life would not have been 
worth having had that raging fury of the 
elements been appointed to abide in per- 
manence. Yet even such, as concerns the 
moral tempest, is in these days the life of 
some who have scaled ambitious heights: and 
who must stand out ceaselessly in the sight 
and hearing of many million#of men. I 
suppose their skins become 
has pike prteee Minister who 
gazed upon a hippopotamus, and ssid 
“How I that creature the thickness 

his hidel” I suppose, too, that they con- 
clude that upon the whole it is worth while 
to be so blown about, so blown up. Possibly 
they merely feel that they are is fer if and 
must go through: the sensation being like 


One: 


of 


eminence at the price. . 

But to these shrinking mortals their own 
‘storm is sure to come: a great storm to their 
little strength and endurance. Revolutionary 
periods will arrive in their modest histot 
which alf things will go amiss; and the dear 
old way, which they wished might just go on 
as will change, will cease, And I 
include in this apprehension of the storm 
which must come when it is due, the dis- 
quieting knowledge, brought by experience, 
that 2 moral machinery which is playi 
smoothly and efficiently and which has long 
done so, may all of @ sudden jar, creak, 
stand break down. Only experience 
can make us understand the truth, s0 well 

lerstood by the ageing, that the chance is 
great against any considerable number of 
human beings going on for any great length 
of time in harmonious and cordial co-opera- 
tion, The little rift may come from the most 
unexpected quarter, Good sense and good 
nature may some day utterly desert one who 
has hitherto been invariably judicious and 
ed. “We have gone on beauti- 

in this pleasant organisation for six 
months ; for two years; we arc safe to go on 
beautifully for ever.” That is the reasoning 
of inexperienced youth, But such as have 
lived longer, and come to understand the 
curious material with which you deal, dealing 
with human nature, arc thankful that things 
go smoothly, take great pains to avoid what 
may raffle, make the most of the present time 
ity, but know that time is on 
the side of Change, and that plessant things 
cannot always goon, It is not that those 
‘will fail you, who are old friends. One has 
no fear of that sad contingency, no fear at all, 
‘That is an impossibility, in the cage of the 
few who se need ed friends. “Only the 
last ge can bring any change shere, 
Bat you have to work a good deal with 
‘who are no more than acquaintances ; 

‘whom you never would have chosen even to 
be such; but circumstances make many 
things inevitable. And men who have lived 








‘have very strong ressons for placing n0 
vice on e sense and temper of the 
with whom they are into pro- 


or business relations ; little reliance 
(it must be sorrowfully said) upon their truth- 
and consistency. You may find it 
‘necessary to make use of crooked sticks; to 
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have transactions with men and women 
whom you know to have told malignant 
falsehoods, whom you know to be little better 
than fools, Ah, the wrong-headedness of 
many even among educated folk, and their 
capacity of taking offence, of taking the pet, 
of jibbing, of lying down in harness, of kick- 
ing out viciously! Any man who has to 
deal with a great many of his fellow-creatures 
ig taught by experience to calculate on a 
certain percentage of cantankerous, quarrel. 
some, crotchetty, and dishonest beings. 
Wherefore, precious above words is a swcet- 
natured, sensible, and truthful man or woman. 
God be thanked, the Race (Frederick the 
Great notwithstanding) has its percentage of 
these too. No greater blessing has been 
youchsafed this writer in this life, than that 
he is brought into daily relation with not a 
few of them. 


Sometimes the current of Things in Gene- 
ral sets in a direction which fayours and 
encor some evil tendency in human 
nature. This is notably so in the matter of 
Procrastination. For though it frequentl 


happens that great trouble comes t 
putt ong till to-morrow what ought to be 
done t? ir yet now and then it happens 


t00, thas , aething about which you were 
worrying yourself clears itself up wonderfully 
‘through being left alone, and things come 
tight of themselves which your best endea- 
vours might have put further wrong. Not 
through wilful procrastination, but through 
unwilling delay, has help come, in the matter 
of this essay, to its writer, at this stage. He is 
going to say just what he intended from the 
‘first ; but fresh experience has made him 
feel, very vividly, how true is what he inten- 
ded to say as consolation to the reader who 
is to-day beaten by « moral storm. J¢ will 
blow over, 

For a fortnight this page remained without 
aline added. In all these years, the like 
never happened to the writer before. You 
think this 2 small matter; but it is not such 
to one for whom the burden is never lifted 
till the work is ended which has been once 
begun. But there came a great pressure and 
by of sorts saree. of it most uncongenial ; 

¢ driving day passed over, leaving nothing 
to show; and there was not a miaote in 
which 7 sbert one's its, in which to 
write a line. It was a painful experience: 
that is the fact. But good has come of it at 
the end. For I have seen and felt, with 
‘wonderful distinctness, how true it is that if 
you do but have patience, the storm passes 
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away, and things right themselves that 
seemed as if they would never have been 
ight more. Here is my consolation under 
this trouble, which is sure to come, and 
which some of us very specially fear to see. 

‘That which I have called the Storm will 
come ; unless our luck is quite exceptional. 
And it may be very trying while it lasts. 
But it will blow over; it will go down again 
as capriciously as it rose. Things had gone 
all amiss, in some degree through your own 
fault, but in tenfold greater degree through 
your ill-luck. Just bow your head to the 
blast; and bear, as you may, the jarring of 
all your nature.” Things will all come right 
again. Only a good deal of experience will 
convince you that the storm must come, 
Only a good deal of experience will assure 
you that the storm will go, Just you cheer 
up: do not lose heart. We can stand very 
trying experiences, if we are sure they cannot 
last Jong. It is very painful, very discour- 
aging, after all your hard faithful work, after 
4 thought you have given to the avoiding 
of offence, to be so misapprehended, mis- 
represented, and vilified. lieve, it will all 
be made up for, Those who to-day are doing 
you less tia justice, will in a little while do 

much more, 1 am not speakin, g of those 
juman beings who by grave misconduct have 
pased under a clo ich is not likely to 
ift in eared the fs a different case 
altogether, tho could suggest very stro: 
consolation there too. I am pecking of 
ordinary decent folk, who her got into a 

i scrape but will get wut of it: who 
have brought a hornets’ nest about their ears 
by some doing which at the very worst is far 
short of an unpardonable sin. ‘The storm 
will go down as capriciously as it got up. 
Lhave seen itdo so twice since I paused in 
writing this essay. 

And this is the consolation I suggest, in 
the endurance and the prospect of this 
especial trouble. I might speak of our 
getting good through the storm breaking upon 
us, Nothing on earth is more certain than 
that in divers ways we do: always providing 
we take the storm rightly: wisely, humbly, 
patiently, Yet this is equally certain: that 
if on this page I went on that tack, the blight 
of the sermon would forthwith fall upon my 
page, and the average reader would turn 
‘away from i There ix a certain inet 
thought which, though it he true ant i, 
yet ts church and church-time: and 
we all extremely well what happenato 
pages which set out that line of thought. It 
shall not happen to this, if I can help it: the 








gre GOOD 
readet need not have the smallest fear that 
anything more transcendental than the most 
worldly considetations shall be presented to 
him here. It might indeed be suggested, 
without rousing that peculiar pricking sen- 
sation of the extremest weariness with which 
we are all familiar, that the storm teaches us 
to take pains to avoid that in speech or con- 
duct which raises the storm; and that the 
mortal who has got into a painful 

learns at least to shun that which may get 
‘him into another like it, But the consolation 
for to-day is this one assured fact of expe- 
rience; that the storm, in all ordinary cases, 
will not last long: that the storm, in all but 
the most eaceptional cases, will in due time 
blow over. In our days of ignorance and 
inexperience, we fancy that when the sky 
Diackens in the moral world and the wind 
gels up, it will never be calm again. You 
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and a blue sky which smifed like May: and 
T thought of the blackness and the wild waves 
of two days since. I recalled the long. 

season in which one of the most 
amiable of men, and the most cautious, the 
incumbent of a rural parish, did, by publish- 
ing in an official document a statement 
(which was quite true) as lo the ways of his 
female parishioners, make that parish for 
several weeks too hot to hold him. Then it 
cooled down to the normal temperature as of 
old, I thought how a great preacher and 
orator, by making a speech which stupid folk 
uw ad as meaning that you need not 
obey the Ten Commandments unless you 
liked, awaked a storm which was furious for 
a little space ; but which speedily changed 
into the most sunshiny of summer weather, 
I yemembered how my friend Smith attended 
2 meeting in the city of St. Peter (near 


know whether a storm abides for ever in #3 + Melipotarnus in Ethiopia), held in honour of 
outward world: and the two worldad,"el a retiring ruler of that little community : and. 


analogous, It may blow hard uj ‘Oheard all men speak kingly,.of,erswho had 
and ts fora long tine but the thon o§ sheen very sey, ang ‘verbally, while he 
foanend, “Is the weather ever tOvear up, reg®$9 aere had been Brerecs : thal was 
john?” was the question I heardut inmy the word employed, and it was a mild one to 
rayhood by a country parson to iy « man,” express the fe But the breezes died 
‘The cautious Scot forbore to Prehery, Bat away; and the calm was as of thef* Sning 
he said what suggested much i Tr has aye of July. ick 
done so hitherto.” wy things are sure, And lifey are 
Hooked out this morning (hue the morn- comsolstory. 
ing be but midway in Febrity) on a calm sea 
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B Sketch of the Yoenter and his Process, 
BYA HEATH, Avmuoz of “Epcax Quinet, ats Eazty Live and Warrmncs.” 


| 
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A\T Se confluence of three rivers, in the 
‘eefleighbourhood of Rouen, stands an old 
Avtnch chiteau, its red roofs and solid sand- 
stone walls, its watch-tower and large de 
tached pigeonnier, coming out against hi 

covered by woods extending for fifty miles. 
Built in the reign of Philippe-Auguste, Vas- 
coeuil was one of a scries of castlets which, 


Placed at intervals along the Andelle, com- plan 


mnded the Norman border, When the 
foudal wars ceased this fewr de vidame lost 
‘ily military character, and, being the entry of 
the great Foret de Lyons, became a meeting- 
place for lovers of the chase. How often 
must the horn have sounded up these siver 
vatleys and in the deep glades of these woods, 
still the haunt of the boar and the stag! 
Thot other days were in store for this relic 
of feudalism, when men of another world 


: 
would give it a new character and add some 
very diferent pages to its history. After the 
Revolution Vascaruil passed through more 
than one hand, until it came into those of its 
present owner. The border fortress and the 
hunter's Jair became o retreat for poets, 
historians, and artists. In its garden Miche- 
let discussed with sympathetic friends the 
of his famous book, “ Priests, Women, 
and Families,” and at the top of its watch- 
tower Elisée Reclus commenced his great 
geography, and wrote “The History of a 
Stream,” Nor bas Vascocuil only become a 
retreat for Jcttered ease, its philanthropic 
‘owner has welcomed there, as to a cily of 
the aged, the banned, the stranger. 

Pee Vasccnll was once again to fall back 
into its primitive condition. Seized by the 
Germans during the Franco-Prussian war, it 
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became # military post of observation. The 
invaders were as ruthless as the old Vandals, 
‘breaking up the furniture for their fires, and 
lighting them with pages tom at random 
from the contents of the library. The mis- 
tress of the house, hearing that the chateau 
was destroyed, with the characteristic courage 
of ber family ventured into the Prussian 
lines, and, finding her home standing, took 
possession, and commenced to remove the 
things she valued, The soldiers turned her 
out and locked the door. She went to the 
head-quarters, was not only listened to but 
reinstated, the soldiers being ao severely 
punished that she determined never to make 
another complaint. TT! Susband of this 
brave woman is 2 character equally fine and 
‘original. Never were a man and his sur- 
roundings more worthy of each other than 
‘Vascceuil and Alfred Dumesnil | 

Last summer we spent some te ,¢ in the 
neighbourhood of Vasco), and ‘is--n wan- 
dered in its direction. Our way led through 
a woodland path, at whose base the Crevon 
flows, sparkling and swift,across fat meadows, 
where cattle and man alike doze, by # curious 
watermill, through which the stream comes 
pouring in great cascades, and through an 
ancient farm-yard and a magnificent avenue 
into the high-road; whence we caught sight 
of the tower and roofs of Vascceuil, with its 
sylvan background stretching across the 
whole mouth of the valley. Arrived at its 
great gates we pass through a side door into 
a cool, old-fashioned garden, and 
among the laden fruit-trecs, the red-greys of 
the terrace and the ivy-covered walls for 9 
background, great patches of blue phlox and 
red fuchsia for a mid-distance, and the tall 
grass with its poppies for a foreground, we 
see a figure clad au faysan—blue cotton 
clothes, sabots, and a great broad-brimmed 
hat, It is the chafdlain himself, and with the 
serious grace ofa friend of Bernard Palissy and 
4 companion of the Admiral, he welcomes us 
to the scene of his great horticultural achieve- 
ments. His cyes beam with gentteness, love, 
humour on the chikiren who gccompany us, 
and they are all happy as with one they 
wholly trust. How cool, after our hot walk, 
is this great dining-room, with its :00f almost 
Jost in obscurity! How charming this in- 
terior, with its enormous chimney-piece and 
dts smoke-chied walls! Asceniling a winding 
‘staircase we are in an octagon room, al the 
top of the tower, from whose windows we 
Jook out on al! points of the compass. How 
vast and how sweet the scene! We should 
not be surprised to learn that it was bere 


au 


Michelet conceived the idea of writing his 
‘book, “ L’Oiseau,.”: 

M. Dumesnil was'the favourite pupil of the 
great historian, and became his son-in-law, 
Madame Adéle Michelet-Dumesnil died in 
the spring of 1855. 

A disciple of Edgar Quinet, rather than of 
Michelet, M. Dumesnil edited the works of 
the former, and during the four years that 
Quinet was a member of the National 
Assembly (1848—28g2), he supplied his place 
at the of France, .His lectures were 
devoted to the Arts in Italy, and from the 
study of this great subject da serice of 
CF eg fe 
mind, ty ,, sing] it 
the ¢ expression of & mind scknowisdging 20 
logical system, yet deeply reli 

“La Foi Nouvelle cherchée dans ’Art” 
appeared in 1850. It was an effort to bring 
ont the moral teaching of 2 line of great 
artists, from Rembrandt to Beethoven, In 
the works of faithful men of genius he seeka 
the Divine word. It comes as the perfumes 
of a garden, or as far-off music—sometimes 
fuller, sometimes weaker, often only in half 
notes, but every sense bei & normal 
condition and the balance of his mind singu- 

perfect ; what he ives is real and 
ia orn te 
jut it is mysticism I~ 

cal type, which niways ends in practical 


Two other works followed “La Foi Now. 





there velle”—"Le Livre de Consolation” and 


“ L'Teomortalité”—efforts of a soul seeking 
to found its hopes on something certain in an 
age in which all that was unreal in religion 
had fallen, burying under the ruins much that 
was eternally true. Their author evidently 
found in the untiring efforts of the human 
mind to discover the secrets of nature, in the 
lesire to live in the memory of its fellows, 
and in the existence of the domestic affec- 
tions—at once the joy and agony of lile, 
grounds of consolation and of hope for indi- 
vidual immortality, In Bernard Palissy he 
found a man who was peculiarly the subject 
of these sentiments, so contradictory yct so 
common, and he wrote the life of the great 
inventor and noble confessor for truth, as a 
feuilleton, for the Paris newspaper, Z’Lvine 
‘ment, 





To the works already mentioned he added 
onc, more important than all: “"L'Art Italien.” 
Writing on Leonardo da Vinci in his Revolu- 
tions of Italy, Quinct directs his readers to 
the beautiful a1 found thiogs M, Alfred 
Damesnil has on that painter. 








‘Vanccoul (roma Sketch by the It ater) 


put the author eo «LAr Tisben - 2 hum 
self an artist, and a poet, m ughest 
and best sense = Without consciously setting 
hunself to produce works of art, he has 

@ poem and worked out m his own history 
a pictuse worthy of the painters he has so 
well mterpieted 

‘Michelet’s genus rose with the storm. 
“For me,” wntes Dumesnil, “st 1s 6o exactly 
the contrary that day and night I adjure 
myself, in the words of Leonards da Viner, fo 
fy Storms” 

“T thank Heaven,” he says, m another 
letter, “for giving me a reppite 1n years so 
agitated ‘To have somewhere a httle corner 
to clear from its weeds and its thorns, to fill 
it with vegetables and flowers, to make the 
tender grass spring up im a fruxtful orchard, 
this seems to me the object for which I should 
hike to labour" 

As a philosopher, as an art cntic, as the 
head of a family, as a frend his was 
always the genus of the horticultunst 
Delight in nature, m its beauty, harmony, 
productiveness, 1n all ats manifestations, but 
especially those least observed by the care 
lesa eye, finding kus chief joy m bemg a 
fellow worker with the Divine Artist , enter 
taining 2n affection for flowers mare hke St. 
‘Francis for tus maters, the birds, than a nine- 
teenth century man of science—all these trarts 
were mamifest m Alfred Dumesml, When a 


moment then came in his hie, full of grief, 
pubhc and private, and a reteat offered 
itself, asking as it were his care and cultiva~ 
tuon, a retreat such as Vascooulyst was the 
most natural thing in the world that he 
should fiy the storms of Pans and of literary 
life to devote himself to horticulture 
One who was to him more thin brothe: 
possessed a small patnmony in the same 
delightful neighbourhood of Rouen M. 
Eugene Noel had commenced his botamicat 
ies and wnitten his “ Vie des Fleurs " when 
Dumesm! was absorbed m history and art 
Now the two frends kept up frequent discus 
‘sons on their common pursuit, made obser= 
vations, and compared notes, but 10 the end 
the professor became a devoted gardener, 
and the student of botany a witty journalist. 
To lus new occupation Alfred Dumesmi 
brought all those hebits of thought and 
anvestgation which had distinguished his 
studies, Instonc and zsthetic He was 
ambitious to fallow m the path of the met 
who had sought the secrets of nature 
‘To cultvate plants without earth had long 
been the dream of chemuts, aftcr years of 
patient study the gardener of Vascoeuil has 
chscovered a means of giving continued life 
and nourishment to plants, without their ever 
emg brought in contect with the soil, All 
he does u to wrap ther roots up m some 
moss to which he has umparted this ife-grang 


PLANTS WITHOUT EARTH. 


power. This “fertilising moss" is not only 
capable of affording nourishment to all 
kinds of vegetable life, but will do so inde- 
finitely. 

Since November, 1880, the date at which his 
researches proved successful, he has constantly 
been testing his process, and has never found 
the least interruption in the vegetative func- 
tions of the plants subjected to its influence ; 
on the contrary, winter and spring plants 
have blossomed with a vigour he has never 
seen in his garden. With the shelter of a 
glass, _helle- 
bores taken up 
at the end of 
Novemberand 
the middle of 





cannot be arranged, and the arrangement 
manit inevitably be far more graceful, con- 
venient, and healthful than with pots of 
earth. 

During the two winters since M. Dumesnil 
perfected his discovery, he has had all kinds 
of ordinary flowers blooming in baskets con- 
taining the ferhhsing moss. On the occasion 
of any fete, as for instance Chiistmas, Iny 
tables have been covered with a profusion 
of spring flowers, and he has been able to 
decorate his rooms with a freedom impossible 
with — plants 
growing in 
earth, fines, 
while nature 
outside Iny 


December frozen anid 
have remained dead, the m- 
two anda half terior of his 
to three househas been 
months in a blooming 
blossom. parterre, 
Other plants, The practice 
primoses, dar- of — adorniny 
mes, violets, rooms — wi 
aurceulas, have plents is so 
not only been agreeable a 
m bloom for one, that few 
three months, like to 
but have told it may 
thrown out Prove asource 
new buds. of disease, A 
At Vasccousl Russian lady 
we saw plants suffering from 
loaded with intermittent 
blossoms fever was at- 
which had tended by 
been jn the Professor Ed- 
fertusing moss waid von 
for weeks. Eichwald, of 
“The public in Sti Peters 
Rouen and burg. The 
Paris have ‘M. Dumesuit at Vaniauil. disease readily 
during the wave way to 
past year had quinine, but 


frequent opportunities of beholding again ) returned again and again in the most in- 


and again the process in full 
exhibitions of flowers and vegetables 
M. Dumesnil has given. The exhibitions 


have been 60 as to give some idea 
of the useful and beautiful results of this new 


operation in the | explicable manner. 
which | discovered: when she left her sick room 


At last the cause was 


convalescent she went into the salon, 2 
room filled with plants. Professor von 


Eichwald ordered the room to be entirely 


discovery, and also to afford an opportunity cleared, and the fever returned no more, 


of following every stage of the vegetation of Such mali 


plants reared without earth. 
It is manifest that this discovery will in- 
definitely increase the facilities for the floral 
decoration of interiors. There is scarcely 
any kind of vessel in which the plants 








it effects are impossible with 
moss, it cannot turn sour hke 
the plants, or contain germs 
of malarie and poison their owners. 
‘The ext inary way in which the dis- 
covery will develop the artistic character of 


the fertilisiny 
earth and 
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foral decoration, in the facilities it will afford 
to all kinds of arrangements and effects in 
colour, can only as yet be faintly imagined. 
Churches, terraces, ‘and even public roads 
will by its help be far more beautifully and 
rapidly decorated ; for the great obstacle of 
weight in the removal of plants will be 
obviated—there will be scarcely anything to 
carry but the plant itself, so that in the 
majority of cases a child's strength will suffice 
to remove the wicker-baskct in which the 
plant will be living. 

‘There appeat to be no practical difficulties 
in carrying out the proces. The one all- 
important point is to preserve the roots of 
the plant from being torn or otherwise muti- 
lated, and from being brought into close 
proximity with the fertilising moss. In taking 
@ plant from the earth, M. Dumesnil removes 
the moutd about the roots by placing it in 
slightly tepid water, Having prepared, in 
the basket or vase intended for the plant, a 
bed of fertilising ross, the quantity being 
regulated according to the strength of the 
plant, he places over it a layer of ordinary 
ay Seas ieee: - le then takes 
the plant and, sp: ing out the roots, fastens 
it in the ordinary moss, covering the whole 
with another layer of the fer 
Aheegeenyirl ly bumid, If the 
always kept slightly humid, e 
from the earth to the most fs made with te 
telligence, the plant soon exhibits all the 
Deauty and freedom of life, its satisfaction in 
its new conditions being shown by the quan- 
tity of rootlets it throws out. 

‘Other gardeners besides M, Dumesnil have 
tested the process and witness to the same 
results, M. Cabos, director of the public 
gatdens at Havre, has, since the 22nd of 
November last, been cultivating in the fertil- 
ising moss dracani, altemantheri, crotons, 
and cocoa-nnt trecs, all hot-house plants; as 
well ax palm-trees, chamesrops and the 
Pieris Arguta had developed numerous new 
roots in the moss, None of these plants had 
Jost a single leaf, nor had even fadedatthe time 
of their transplantation. In a fortnight they 
had completely taken possession of the moss, 
and had thrown out new Jeaves, In the 
chamerropa, two or three long roots of the 
thickness of a quill had appeared, one of the 
Lest indications of the vigour of a young palm- 
tree. ‘The old roots had developed a quan- 
tity of fine rootlets, The Cores dinoti, and 
the vaious kinds of dracsena, all very deli- 
cate, bad also produced new roots, and were 
in perfect health. 

nm December 9th he submitted a number 


yiven at first and the moss produ 
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of ordinary green-house plants to the process, 
with complete success. All the plants pre- 
served their vigour, and their health continued 
as if nothing had happened. 

‘On the r7th, he placed in the fertilising 
moss 2 Eucalyptus globulus. This shrab has 
the reputation of not bearing transplantation ; 
however it scarcely faded. Two Cuphea basi, 
equally dificult subjects, were put into the 
moss on the same day, and gave no appear- 
ance of suffering from the change. The cul- 
ture in moss of the Zucalyptus globulus is the 
more important, as this ‘brated shrub has 
the property of disinfecting the air, and is 
beginning to be used in sick-rooms, 








It will be observed that th fect 
results have been obtained by practised horti- 
culturiats. Amatcurs must not expect that this 


process in any way dispenses with attention 
to the ordinary laws of vegetable life, Happy 
results will depend as heretofore on the de; 
to which the plants are loved and cared for. 
pena t = he calureaion of vegetables 
increased and regular productiveness, 
the plan adopted by the gardener of Vascceuil 
is to place their roots, enveloped as above 
described, in an bed of mould, The 
results are most satisfactory. We saw at 
‘Vascoeuil as many as thirty fine potatoes the 
ce Of one mother-tuber, Thus the 
poorest land may be made to teem with rich 
crops, the soil being of no itnportance, the 
merely affording room and shelter for 
the plants. Seedlings and cuttings are raised 
in the same way. In fact the process seems 
to have all the characteristics of a great dis- 
covery : petfection in principle and indefinite 
powers of further deyelopment. 

‘The discovery of a nourishment applicable 
to all forms of vegetable life is the primary fact 
inthe Dumesnil cultare. The fertilising moss 
agrees with every kind of plant, those that 
gow wild, as well as exotics, herbaceous 
or ligneous, ornamental, or for food. By its 
fostering powcr with plants, natives of the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, the Caucazns, and the Himalayas, in- 
troduced during recent years into English 
gardens, will, by this process, flourish under 
a simple glass all the year round, A 

‘M. Dumesnil’s innovation rests on an idk 
justified by  Phyiotogical laws, the extremely 
‘abundant development of the rootlets of 
plants when peraiitted to spread themselves 
‘out in a medium less dense and as rich as 
the most fertile earth, All the applications 
of the discovery are derived from this truth 
proved by experience. Thus is explained the 
increase in the rend of vegetables growing in 
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the earth and of their powers of vital resist- 
ance against frost and inclement weather, 
when their roots are covered up in a bed of 
fertilising moss, 

‘These are entirely new facts, and facts that 
may have an important influence in augment- 
ing the public wealth. 

"The process is already patented in Eng- 
land, and a dept will shortly be opened in 
this country for ita sale, meanwhile it can be 
obtained from M. M. Langer, at Havre. It 
cannot be expensive, 2s among the aclvan- 

es the inventor most looks for is the cer- 
tainty of being able to fill the humblest apart- 
ments at every scason with exactly the flowers 
its tenant most admires. 

Alfred Dumesnil in his Life of Palissy the 
Potter gave a forctaste of his ardent 
pathy with the discoverer, the man of ith 
who believes that God will reveal the secrets 
of creation to those who humbly and patiently 
and religiously labour for their discovery, 
‘He has followed in the path of his hero and 
crowned his work, for henceforth the beautiful 
art with which Palissy's name is identified 


will become more charming than ever, bear- 
ing as its productions will not merely cut 
flowers, or flowers laden with earth, but 
living happy plants blooming in all their 
natural fragrance and glory. 

‘Thus, as this new discoverer hos said in 
summing up the work of Palissy:—" Not 
only does Science manifest hersélf to these 
who seek her, but she gives more than the 
knowledge they seek. Palissy sought white 
enamel ; he found a new art, the art of ena- 
melling in colour, Jt is the confirmation 
of the maxim—‘ Give, and it shall be given 
unto you,’ To understand this mystery we 
must enter into the imagination of the dis- 
coverer; he succeeds beyond his intentions, 
The theme was his, the work of enlarging, 
of elevating it Providence itself undertakes. 
‘Thus have inventors discovered more than 
they imagined or ever intended, and the 
lesson of their lives is to note how well reality 
and mystery, the human will and the help 
of Providence, have mingled so that nothing 
is better fitted to encourage men to new 
discoveries.” 





‘Water Mill near Vascruuil, {210m 0 Shateh ty the Weiter.) 





SOME NOTES ON ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 
By mu Rrv HARRY JONES, MA. 
PART 1. 


tr. is very difficult to realise the eatreme 
+ antiquity ofancient Egypt, The dates as- 
signed by learned experts to the sams event 


ox reign sometimes vary caormously, For 
instance, M. Mariette, ¢ notable explorer and 
authority, believes that the Grest Pyramid of 
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Gizeh was built 4,235 years before the coming 
of Christ. Bunsen shortens this number to 
3.209; Poole, Wilkinson, and others reduce 
it'to 2,450. It is right to say that their cal- 
culations do not present such divergent re- 
sults in respect to later dates. When we 
tome down the stream of Egyptian history 
to such comparatively modern times 2s those 
in which the Exodus of the Israelites took 
place we find chronologists nearly agreed. 
It is in regard to earlier ages that they differ 
widely. But even if we take the shortest of 
these periods between the building of the 
Great Pyramid and the commencement of 
the Christian era, its length bafiles our power 
of mental measurement. We look with a 
sense of strained or imperfect perception at 
many of the old ecclesiastical and other build- 
ings in ourown land, They seem to us hoary 
with age. But what is a duration of, say, some 
800 years, compared with that of the Great 
Pyramid, built, according to the least ancient 
computation of its date, 4,250 years ago? 
‘There are grave authorities which determine 
it to be much older, It is impossible for the 
mind to grasp and realise such a space of 
time, 

‘When, however, we think of the witness to 
atill more distant ages revealed by the con- 


atruction of the Pyramid itself; when we dis- 
cover by the marks of the workmen upon its 
materials that they were acquainted with 


the decimal notation; when we find enormous 
blocks of stone in its interior fitted with a 
nicety which almost defies the search for a 
joint ; and when we peer further into the dim 
past, and try to a] end the long growth 
of civilisation which must have taken place 
before such finished perfection of workman- 
ship could have Leen reached, our nimble 
thought is checked. We are fairly aghast 
at the attempt to realise the antiquity of 
Egypt. 

It was civilised, its chronicles were kept, 
its kings carried on wars with armies of 
Eider ‘negroes, its priests conducted an 
elaborate ritual in gorgeous temples, its rich 
men employed skilled painters and engravers 
to decorate the walls of their tombs, its 
Reales yore notes which might have been | 
penned yesterday—recorded their gratifica- 
tion at fs of royal confidence, its life was 
fall of the minutise and etiquette of eeraaticn 
in government, teligion, science, and art, ages 
before what any had considered to be the 
down of history, before 2 word had been: 
written of the oldest books known to Euro- 





scholars. 
Ie is most notable, moreover, that we do 
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not get our view into the remote past of 
Egypt through the labours and researches 
of historians. I do not mean that we are 
indebted to geologists for the discovery of 
Egyptian relics as we are for the stone imple- 
ments of prehistoric man. The testimony to 
Egyptian antiquity is strictly historical, but 
not the result of inquiry into legends and 
traditions which have survived the fall of 2 
nation, and either been passed on from one 
generation to another or put into writing lon 
after the events which are chronicled too! 
place. We get the old history of Egypt at 
first hand. ‘The life of the country was te- 
corded as it passed; and the original docu- 
ments are inexistence, That which we learn 
about ancient Hgypt is as fresh to its facts as 
the information published in the Z¥mrs. Ita 
secords may be called a current journal of 
the condition and doings of ite kings and 
people. We are indebted to no student who 
has gathered hints and glimpses of its past 
were en long eer they hed’ happend, 
were written r they . 
The history of Eaypt was set down on the 
FPot, and at the wery time of ite passage, 
by the Egyptians themselves. Their death 
chambers were minutely inscribed with the 
details of the routine of the dead man's life. 
‘Their temple walls not pay ysuared sacred 
rites, but proclaimed the chief relij and 
political news of the year. Toaere tl 
their creeds and their views, There they 
wed the current Blue Books of the War 
and the Admiralty, There the idlerin 
the town could leam about his country’s 
gods, Kings battles, and quarrels as he strolied 
along. ey were as plain to him as the 
staring illustrated advertisements and placards 
of our streets are to us. 

But po one up to these latter days could 
read the writing. ‘The text of the sculptures 
and paintings could not be deciphered. The 
most leamed experts were like ignorant chil- 
dren, who look at the pictures of a strange 
book but cannot spell out their explanation ; 
and though such pictures may please babies, 
they provoke philosophers. It is oaly within 
the present century that the veil has been 
drawn aside which hung before the contem- 
poraneous literature of ancient Egypt, an 
any true perception has been reached by 
archmwologists of the meaning and value of 
the testimony borne by its surviving records 
to the life of this most ancient world. 

‘The stones of temples were scen to be 
covered with painted and chiselled history. 
Every square yard within the galleries and 
chambers of tombs was perceived to be 
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crowded with significant sculptures, and 
detailed inscriptions. Sarcopbagi, tabli 
mummy cases, and statues were 
in museums, most of them bearing plain but 
untranslated witness to the time when they 
were new. Rolls of papyrus, closely written, 
were gathered and brought home by experts, 
only to defy interpretation. The wisest 
could but gaze and conjecture. Here were 
a multitude of witnesses brimful of informa- 
tion waiting to be examined, but no means 
or language could be found which would 
enable them to be questioned and say what 
they knew. It is only within the last few 
yeara tbat they have begun to open their 
Zoyrterions lipe and tell heir tale, ‘Some few 
good guesses had been made about the story 
which these witnesses could reveal, but they 
were only guesses, No one could do more 
than look at them and make fruitless experi- 
ments to break the silence which they kept. 
‘Thus learned men stood in speculative impo- 
tence, with a mass of testimony before hen, 
eagerly roving for some key which would 
enable them to read and interpret it. But 
it was not till about sixty years ago 
one, Champollion, laid his hand upon “4 
needed clue, It had been indicated by a 
oul tablet now in the British Museum, 

called the “Rosetta Stone,” crore | in 
3299 This tablet was engraved Bg 

re Chiist, and is the record 
of thanks to Ptolemy V. by the ‘eles 
at Memphis. Happily for those who live 
More than 2,000 years later, it was in- 
scribed in the old hieroglyphic, or dead 
Egyptian language ; in the demotic or verna- 
cular, iz, that of the then ‘day written in a 
simpler manner by cursive signs ; and also in 
Greek, used at that time for such public 
documents as involved any relation with the 
Greek inhabitants of Egypt. This trilingual 
inscription revealed the fet limpse of the 
long-sought-for_sectet. fal full revelation 
was aided by the preserved literature of the 
Coptic language spoken in Egypt till within 
a few centuries ago. For some time, though 


the Greek translation of the old Egyptian Egypt 


obviously indicated the perfect clue, small 
progress was made in the construction or 
discovery of an alphabet which should enable 
scholars to read the stores of history which 
were accessible. Five letters only were made 
out, Thiswasin 1827. But in 1822 Cham- 


hit upon the complete key to the almost 


Seciphernent of ,, proving the mixed 


nature of the language, baie aad and chisel i 


Tepresonting sounds, 


The door being ws opened, it was not to 


ay 


long before a crowd of experts rushed in, 
lets, There was at first some naturally wild eager- 
‘ness to apply the discovered due, and some 
rather unphilosophic squabbling about resulta 
obtained hasty interpretation, and the 
precise method in which the key should be 
Spplicd toand turned in the hitherto impene- 
treble lock. But the wisest scholars have 
now for some time settled down to their 
wos and the labour they have bestowed 
it has quickened the dry bones of 
with marvellous life. The witnesses 
have broken their long silence and begun to 
few speak. They have borne their testy to 
the history, religion, customs, mestic 
routine, sence and art of their old world. 
No doubt there are gaps and chronological 
perplexities in the record. All kinds cor 
vehicles of information have been 
into its construction, The field of it is ene: 
mous and minute, Not only have tombs, 
temple walls, and manuscripts been examined 
and read, but, to quote from Mr, Birch’s 
Rede Lecture, “No object has been deemed 
too trivial for examination, The relations 
that of one monarch to another have been found on 
scraps of vases, chips of wood, and fraginents 
of papyri, A mutilated hierogiyph on the 
dress of = salio pe erent a rene 
mystery, and a series of erasures on te 
years blocks, a religious revolution.” But fall in 
Mote the main, the stream of Egyptian history, 
with its indications of huge reversals, revivals, 
and changes, has been fairly made out, One 
result, in support of what I have already 
noticed in this paper, seems to be that, despite 
of their enormous antiquity, we trace back 
the Egyptians from historical and not geo- 
logical sources. ‘Their connection with pre- 
historic man is not discovered. We stand 
before the fact that some of the 
most ancient Egyptian monuments existing 
show the most finished workmanship; and 
we do not find any which led up to them, 
although the climate would have favoured 
their preservation. 

Indeed, nothing strikes the visitor to 
more than the freshness of the oldest 
seers and inscriptions which have been 

Egyptian air and sand are 

marvalloos ers, There are parts, eg. 
of the temple at Abydus, which the ported 
might, seemingly, have just left, so clean 
perfect are the edges of his work. You 
look for the chips and dust at the 
foot of the wail before which he stood, mallet 
in hand. Time appears to have 
stopped since he since he gave the last delicate touch 
performance, took up his tools and 


gb 
walked home. Nay, in some places his 
Separture is even vividly ceptible, Mari- 


ette Bey, in describing his entrance into one 
of the chambers at Memphis, where the Buil 
tummy was laid more than 3,000 years ago, 
tells us that he fonnd on its sand-sprinkled 
floor the foot-prints of the workmen as they 
had left the place. Afan has been of late 
the chief destroyer in Egypt. Memphis, the 
great mi lis, at least so much of it as 
having been rade qunty by conpeacyelt 

wing been made a q by comparati 
recent ions of arciitects builders. 
An Arabian traveller in the Middle Ages tells 
ua that ite ruins stretched ont abee 
journey in every |, and that 
the spoiler was then at work, they were #0 
grand as to be indescribable. Now they are 
Bone. Precious mummy cases and manu- 
scripts innumerable have been used for cen- 
turies as (ucl And at the present day the 
work of destruction and mutilation goes 
rapidly on, I myself found free access to 
eculptured tombs of inestimable historic 
importance allowed to Arabs, probably more 
ignorant of their value than shocblacks on 
London Bridge are of the history of the 
Tower, But the most unpardonable sinners 
are modern towists, with their knives and 
hammers, In a famous tomb at Benihassan, 
there was lately 2 wonderfully well preserved 
icture, long supposed to represent Je 
jatroducing his brethren to Pharaoh, Mr, 
Renouf says that an English lady has been 
heard to request her guide to cut out for her 
the face of Joseph, Still very much remains ; 
many of the most precious relics hitherto 
discovered having been made safe in the 
shelter of museums, notably in that of Boulak 
- hippie bipow topes small, oan some 

1e most ct specimens of old Egyptian 

work in the world, and is thus a storehouse 
of its history. There are also huge breadths 
of temple wall covered with hieroglyphic 
insctipuons of which only portions have 
been translated up to the sent time. 
Beside there, the later generation of investi- 
gators have found or made access to sources 
of information concealed from older inquirers, 
I mean “texts” of high antiquity which had 
been long hidden in sealed tombs, but are 
wee eae sd are capable of trust- 
wot translation by means of the key which 
has been found, ag 

Iwill now try to look in somewhat more 
Samet ones ee several phases of old 

rptian life. e of has 

been found ty Gna eed tl to 
De very obscure. They can say lit 
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than that, looking ody faces eas 
of the men portray upen the ol 
monuments, they are distinct from those of 
the negro, ‘These men have neither his 
blunt nose, long heel, nor black skin, The 
skull, according to Professor Owen, shows 
a highly Caucasian type and intellectual 
tt Mr. Birch thinks that the 
Egyptian resulted from a fusion of different 
races, Certainly his type, however produced, 
is wonderfully enduring. I have several 
times been much struck by the resemblance 
between the modern peasant who drove my 
donkey, and his remote ancestor painted on 
shewals of the most ancient bag ‘) 
istory of Egypt, although we have 
long lists of consecutive Phaaohs, and though 
some portions of it stand out with surprising 
clearness, is broken by serious gaps which 
have not yet been bridged over. It is true that 
there is a papyrus composed about 1300 u.c., 
of which so much is decipherable as to show 
that it is a carefully compiled chronicle of the 
country from the supposed creation of the 
world—according to ptian notions—up 
to that date ; but it is so torn and worn as to 
be historically almost useless. We learn, 
however, from other sources much about a 
succession of ancient dynasties, during the 
earliest of which wars were carried on with 
the Bedouins in the east, and Libyans in the 
west, and much devotion was shown in the 
construction of monuments and tombs. These 
wars were presently waged with the assis- 
tance of conscript negrocs brought down the 
Nile in large transport abips, Then come 
blanks in which national calamitiesare marked. 
cessation in the building of teraples and in 
engraving of contemporary history, for the 
Egyptian never liked to chronicle events un- 
favourable to himself. Then the Theban 
dynasty arose, and Egypt arose with it. 
Former defeats were avenged, more temples 
and mids were built, agriculture was re- 
vived, and order re-established. This period 
was broken by the seal . the famous 
Shepherd kings, but whence they came no 
one can really determine. We know, how- 
ever, that in the main they accepted the 
civilisation which they found. After several 
hundred years they were expelled, a papyrus 
in the British Museum telling uy bow this 
was done. Then Egypt had a fresh Theban 
revival. We find her turning the tables on 
other countries, and from having been in- 
yaded becoming an invader. Her galleys 
were to be seen in the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, the horse was introduced with the 
war chariot, Asiatic slaves were employed on 
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cornet ros, and Céntea} Syed _ 
con , after campaigns begun 
famous battle of Megiddo, fought by Thoth- 
mes III, in Palestine. This is 2 singularly 
interesting period in Egyptian history, as it 
brings before us contemporaneous allusion 
to Macsssces, ‘Hamath, an “Og,” king of 
Bashan, and many original names of the 
cities of Canaan two centuries and a half 
before the time of Joshua. To quote from 
Mr. Birch, “The orm of Egypt reached to 
Nineveh. Babel brought tributes and ho- 
mage... In the hymns or poems to 
‘Thothmes, Phoenicia and the islands of the 
Mediterranean are mentioned,” Then comes 
another eclipse in tian history, with reli- 
gious revolution, in which, under Amenophis 
IV., the worship of the Disc was introduced 
and the old were vigorously assailed. 
Their honour, however, was soon restored, for 
this effort to stamp out popular polytheism 
and abolish all worship except that of the 
Sun produced a reform which lasted for only 
one generation. Presently fresh invasions 
came from the east, whereby the conquests of 
‘Thothmes were lost. ‘These were, neverthe- 
less, once more regained, and indeed ex- 
tended into Europe, by Rameses II., or the 
Great, known to the Greeks as Sesostris, who 
is believed to be the Pharaoh who first 
mightily oppressed the children of Israel. 

the death of his son Menephthah, the 
supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus, there are 
plain proofs of another Egyptian convulsion, 
the country being divided among several 
rulers, like feudal barons. But fresh kings 
arise, the greatest of them being the Rhamp- 
sinitus of Frerodotes, who wes $0 mysteriously 
puzzled by the clever thief that got into his 
secret treasure-house, It is curious to note 
how this story of grim humour stands with 
chief surviving interest in the record of his 
sundptuousness and power. ‘The granite coffin 
lid of Xing Rhampsinitus is now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. 

After his time Egypt began rapidly to lose 
its old characteristic life under foreign influ- 
ences brought to bear uponit by immigration 
and inter-marriage, The event most interest- 
ing to us during this period was the invasion 
of Palestine and siege of Jerusalem 
Shishak I, Before very long, however, 
storms came from the cast, and at length 
Cambyses swept over the land, making sad 
havoc among the images, and for awhile “the 
history of Egypt became that of 2 Persian 
satrapy.” After the fall of Persia it ap 
asa Grecian kingdom, with its capital at 
Alexandria, founded B.c. 332. 3: is true that 
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the Greeks, and subsequently the Romans, 
paid compliments to the old Egyptian reli- 
gion, building some new temples and repair 
ing others, but ancient Ii by degrees 
nationally and intellectually died. Its archi- 
tecture became debased, its “ wisdom” de- 
graded io superstitious littlenesses. Once 
great, it seemed to learn nothing from its 
successive invaders, bat = Slowly like a 
strong giant whose mighty bones lie scattered 
over the land. 

A promising gleam of light and spasm of 
new life seemed to come to it through the 
early spread of Christianity there, but soon 4 
dark cloud settled over the whole region 
under caliphs and sultans for a long Arabian 
night, with which, in these notes on ancient 

we ate not immediately concerned, 
have compiled the short summary of 
ian history contained in the few pre- 
jing paragraphs in order to realise better 
the fact, that though it carries us back an 
immense way, it leaves us in the face of more 
which we cannot puntue, We are nocustomed 
to read and hear of prehistoric and historic 
times, bot few apprehend that these really 
may be said to have overlapped in the case 
of Egypt. How far they ditt so is one of the 
ns for geologists and historians to 
answer, The most amazing feature of Egyp- 
tian records is, not that we have proof of the 
existence of a civilisation anterior to any of 
which there is evidence in other parts of the 
world, but that we have no record whatever 
of its rise, When traced back as far as it 
can be traced, it presents itself to the ex- 
plorer as in many respects full grown, The 
oldest monuments, eg, display a perfection of 
finish in their construction, down to the 
minutest precision of workmanship, which is 
surpassed by none that succeeded them. 
‘The ruder ages of Egyptian architecture are 
the later, What went before, what long 
periods elapsed during which that civilisation 
grew which resulted in the most ancient re- 
taining fabrics, it is bewildering to conjec- 
ture. But it would seem that while Europe 
lay in uncivilised darkness, while its peoples, 
if they may be called such, were in the con- 
dition represented by their expiring survivors, 
the Esquimauz, and have left behind them 
no surviving sign of their humanity better 
than flint flakes and the rudest scratchings 
on coarse implements of horn, there was a 
nation on the banks of the Nile familiar with 
stately buildings, on whose walls was a finished 


speared sculptured history, the result of long previous 
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CLOUD-DREAMS 


FFR=s# 35 the wind in its blowing 
Over the springtide blue, 

‘High are the clouds im therr going 
Afret where the winds pursue, 

‘With beauty their only showing, 
‘White with ther own content, 

Gayly they go without knowing 
‘Whence come or whither sent 


Erom southward to westward dnfted 
All of this Apri day, 

Full hghtly they swing, uplifted 
Over the euty's grey , 






Tossed free of the wind and nftud 
In darts of sudden blue, 

Caught warm of the sun and sifte! 
With clear | ght thro’ ani thro. 


Oer shadowless deeps of azure 
All as the wine winds blow, 
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With'a seemly grace of leisure, 
Cloud after cloud they go; 
In a dance of sunny pleasure 
‘That keepeth high and clear, 
As unto an airy measure 
Too fine for human ear. 


I watch them drift and dally, 
And shine as they were wet, 

With the brightness blown in sally 
‘Of winds that veer and fret : 

Till my youth dreams rise and rally, 
And press me still to seek 
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A clond-land of slope and valley, 
Sun-touched on one pure peak, 


O clouds! you have me for lover, 
With love that shall not cease, 
"Though the dreams of youth be over, 
Your beauty bringeth peace ; 
Tn me ye can still discover 
‘The merry-hearted lad, 
‘Who was wont to watch you hover, 
In dreams that made him glad. 
JAMES HENDRY, 
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LADY JANE. 
By Mas, OLIPHANT. 


were not aware that it was, in any serious 

CHAPTER XII].—THE WEDDING-PAY. sense of the words, their last hour, “Till 
yt was not a plcasant day in Grosvenor | to-morrow” was the limit they gave them- 
Square, When the Duke arrived in his selves. To-morrow no further interruption 
cab the door was opencd to him by the would be possible, the incomplete service 
humble persun who had care of the house} would be resumed, and all would be well. 
while the family were out of town, an old' Even the Duke, unreasonable ag he might 
servant to whoin this charge was a sort of be, would not think it practicable, when in 
pensioning off, She was very much fluttered, his sober senses, to endeavour to sunder 
and informed him in an undertone that Lady, those who had becn almost put together in 
Jane had arrived a few minutes before “with | the presence of God. ‘They believed, notwith- 








“libre 
her," the old woman said, courtesying and 
trembling—for though Lady Jane's garb was 





fa gentleman.” “Her Ladyship is in the | standing the tantalising misery of this interrup- 
‘brary, your Grace, and the gentleman with | tion, that it could not be but for a few hours, 


and though Winton’s impatience and indig- 
nation were at first almost frenzy, Lady Jane 


very simple fora bride, still it was a white | recovered her courage before they reached 


dress, and in the middle of winter it is well 
known that ladies lo not go about their 
ordinary business in such garments. The 
Nuke considered a moment and then decided 
that he would not sce his daughter till her 
companion was gone, He was tremulous 
with rage and discomhture, yet with the sense 
that vengeance was in his hands. This fcel- 
ing made him conclude that it was more wise 
not to sve Winton, not to run the risk of 
losing his temper or betraying his intentions, 
‘but to remain on the watch tu! he withdrew, 
and in the meantime to arrange his own 
Jans. He told the old housckecper to let 

im know when the gentleman was gone, 
and in the meantime hurried up stairs to his 
ciaughter’s room, and examined it carefully. 
Laily Jane had two rooms appropriated to 
her use, with a third communicating with 
them in which ber maid slept. This was a 
lange area to pat under lock and key, which 
was her father’s determination : but in the fer- 
ment of his excited mind and temper he felt 
no derogation in the half-stealthy examina- 
tion he inade of the shutup rooms, their 
windows and means of communication, the 
Jocks on the door, and all the arrangements 
that would be necessary to shut them off 
entirely from the rest of the house. With 
his own hands he removed the keys, locking 
all the doors but one, and leaving the key 
‘on the outside of that 10 shut oifall entrance 
to the prison. 

While he was thus occupied the pair 
so strangely severed stood together in 
the libiary waiting for his appearance, and 
geting a certain bitter sweetness out of the 

it hour they were to spend together. They 


the house, and did her best to soothe him, 
She drew good cven out of the evil. !'o- 
morrow all would be completed in her father’s 
presence. When once convinced that matters 
had gone too far to be arreste:t, how could he 
refuse to lend his sanction to what must be, 
whether with his sanction or not? She 
pleased hersclf with this solution of all their 
difficulties, “My mother will come, I am 
sure,” she sait, “as soon as the tain can 
bring her; I shall have her with me, which 
will be far, far better than Lady Germaine, 
and there will be no further need of conceal- 
ment, which is cdious, is it not, Reginald >? 
‘There 1s a soul of goodness in things evil,” 
she said. As for Winton he was past speak- 
ing: the disappointment, and those passions 
hat rage in the male bosom, were too much tor 
him—fury and indignation, and pride in arms, 
and the sense of defeat whuch was intolerable, 
Bat he pennitied himself to be subdued, to 
yiehl to her who had put so much force upon 
herself, and conquered so many natural re- 
pugnances and womanly traditions for him. 
Lady Jane would not even let it appear thar 
she felt the shame of being thus dragged back 
to her father’s house. “To-morrow,” she 
said, “to-morrow,” with a thousand tender 
smiles, When it became apparent that the 
Duke did not mean to make an appearance 
she turned that to their advantage with 
soothing sophistry. “ He has nothing tosay 
now,” she cried, “don't you see, Reginalu? 
You cannot expect him to come and offer us 
his consent: it he withdraws his opposition 
that is all we can desire, Had he meant to 
persevere he would have come to us at once, 
and ordered you away, and made another 
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struggle. That is what I have been fearing, 
And now in return for his forbeaance you 
must go. Oh, do you think I wish you to go? 
but it is best, it will be most honourable, 
‘What could be done in the circumstances but 
that you should bring me home? Yes, till 
your house is mine this is still home—till 
to-morrow,” she ctied, smiling upon bim. 
Winton, paced up and down the gloomy 
closed-up roum in an agony of uncertainty, 
dewildenuent, and dismay. 

“My howe is your,” heeried ; “and what 
sort of place is this to bring you to, my 
darling, without a soul to take care of you 
or look after your comfort, without a fire even, 
or @ scrvant:—on this day! It is intoler- 
able! And how, how can I go and leave 
you, on our wedding day? It is more than 
flesh and blood can bear. Jane, I have a 
foreboding ; 1 can't be hopeful like you. If 
you submitted to the force of circumstances 
in that wretched church<there is no force of 
any kind here. Don).%, $i me away ; come 
wit ree BY love, 4° “feast. The way ix 
«ates: 12, Oy OF » 

c, notes, were Wd woman—’ 
foun Mas, Were. Lady Jane, 

“ A i 
m_ {Fetch one of th pressed if T went 
sis bana } you arate again. 
Swely "fam betedPat Wrue than at Lady 
Germaine's till to-morrow—ull tomorrow,” 
she repeated softly, The library was next 
the door, it was close to the open street, the 
free air out-of-doors, The temptation, 
though she rejected it, was great upon Lady 
Jane too. ‘There was a moment in which, 
though she did not allow it, she wavered. The 
uext moment, with wore fortitude than ever, 
she recovered the mastery of herself. Tt was 
she at last who, tenderly persuading and 
beseeching, induced him to go away. She 
,Went to the door with him and almost put 
ahi out with joving force, “ You will come 
pick for me to-morrow—to-morrow! it is 
pt long till to-morrow,” she said, waving 
‘ner hand to her distracted! bridegroom as he 
hurried away, It was well thatthere wasnobody 
an town—nubody in Grosvenor Square—ex- 
cupt a passing ‘milkboy, to sec the Duke's 
daughter sta®@ding in the doorway like the 
simplest maiden, in her white dress, a wonder- 
ful vision for a murky London day, taking 
farewell of her love. She closed the door 
after him with her own hand, while poor old 
Mrs, Brown, in such a fluiter as she had 
never before experienced in her life, came 
bobbing out from the comer in which she 
had been keeping watch. “Oh, my lady! 
my lady!” the old woman said. 
scarcely been high enough up in the hierarchy 
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of service below-stairs to have come to speech 
of Lady Jane at all, and now to think that she 
‘was all the attendance possible for that prin- 
cess royal! Lady Jane it may be supposed 
was in no light-hearted mood, but she stupped 
with a smile to reassure the old servant, 

“ Nusse Mordaunt is with me,” she said ; 
“she will no doubt be here directly, Mr. 
Brown. You must not vex yourself about 
me. It will only be till to-morrow. If you 
will have a fire lighted in my room, I will go 


“Yes, my lady; oh, my Indy! bat I’m 
afraid there's some sad trouble,” said the old 
housekeeper. 

Lady Jane was far too highbial to 
reject this sympathy, but it was almost 
more than in ber valour she could beat, 
Her eyes filled in spite of heneli “it 
is only an extraordinary accident,” she 
said. “But Mordaunt will tell you when 
she comes.” She was glad to escape into 
the library that she might not break down, 
‘Turing round to reenter alone that huge, 
cold, uninhabited place, her inind was seized 
with a spasm of terror. ‘The blinds were 
drawn down, the fireplace was coll, it was 
like a room out of which the dead had been 
newly carried, not a place to reccive a woman 
in the most living moment of lfe—on her 
wedding day! She had borne herself very 
bravely as Tong as her lover was there— 
almost too bravely, trying to make hua 
believe that it was nothing, that she had 
scarcely any fecling on the subject, But 
when she saw him go, the clouils and dauk- 
ness closed in upon Lady Jane, her lips 
quivered sadly as she spoke to Mrs. Ihown. 
‘When she was alone her swelling heat and 
throbbing forehead were relieved by a sudden 
passion of tears. Would it be nothing as 
she had made believe? or was it a parting, 
an ending, a severance irom Reginakl and 
hope? A black moment passed over ha-~ 
blacker than‘ anything that Winton felt us, 
distraeted and jurious, burning with inten- 
tions of vengeance, and a sense of injury in 
which there was some relief from the misery 
of the situation, he hurried ulong towards 
the Germaines’ house. ‘There ut least he 
could plan and arrange, and talk out his fury 
and wretchedness, But Lady Jane had no 
such solace, When she had yieldail to that 
bitter aedds of tears, and {elt herself pass under 
the cloud, she had to gather herselt together 
again all unaided, and recover her coinposure 
as best she could. ‘That sensation of over- 





had whelming cold which so often nccompanics a 


mental crisis made her shiver, She drew her 
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cloak closely round her, and went slowly up- appeal 


stairs through the hollow silence of the great 
house, pausing now and then to take breath 
in her nervous exhaustion, nnd locking 
anxiously for the appearance of her father. 
Did he not mean to come to her at ail? 
Lady Jane had no idea that she was going 
with all those hesitations and pauses straight 
fata o prison, Such a thought had never 
occurred to her. She believed still in reason 
and loving-kindness and truth, Her father, 
when he saw it impossible, would after all 
yicld, she thought. Her mother would come 
to succour her in this extraordinary emer- 
gency. “There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil,” she marmured again to herself, 
‘but not so bravely as she had said it to her 
lover. The house was so cold, such an 
echoing solitude, no living thing visible, and 
she alone in it, left to wear through the 
weary hours as she could—on her wedding 
day! 
‘Thus with tired and lingering steps, and 
despondency taking possession ‘of her soul, 
ly Jane went softly up-stairs, longing to 
divest herself of her wedding gown and hide 
her humiliation, looking vainly for her father, 
whose appearance in this wilderness, even if 
it were aly upbraid and denounce her, 
‘would still have had a certain consolation in 
it, The Duke, unseen, watched her progress 
with a vindictive pleasure in the downcast 
air and slow, languid step. He watched her 
to her very door with an cagerness not to be 
described, At the last moment she might 
turn round, she might still leave the house, she 
might escape. In no case could he have used 
violence to his daughter, To level thunder- 
Dolts of speech was one thing, to use force 
was quite another. To lift his hand was 
impossible, If she tumed round and fled 
down the stairs and out at the door she must 
do os foege wes to way 22 which he could 
stop her: if any third person were present, 
even Mrs, Brown, he would be’ obliged to 
keep a watch upon himself, to demand no 
more obedience than she would give, to 
treat her as a reasonable being, All this the 
Duke felt, spying upon het atepa as she went 
slowly 4% following her, his footsteps falling 
noiselessly on the thick carpets. He heard 
her sigh, but this made no difference. To 
any one else this sigh of the widowed bride 
alone in this dismal empty house on the day 
that was to have been, that almost was, her 
wedding day, would have contained something 
touching. Butit did not touch the Duke. He 
followed at a distance, keeping out of sight, 
determined to give her no opportunity to 
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to him. Wheo he heard her door 
close, a certain glow of satisfaction came over 
his face. He went quickly, and 
tamed the key in the lock and put it in his 
pocket. He heard her moving about in the 
toom, and he could hear that she stopped 
short at the noise and stood listening to know 
what it was. But all was quiet again, end 
Lady Jane suspected nothing, She had 
begun to look in her wardrobe for something 
to put on instead of her white dress, She 
thought it was some jar of onc of the doors 
asshe opened them. And he stole down- 
stairs again unnoticed and unobserved. 
Who was there to notice him? no one in 
the house, except his daughter locked into 
the room, and Mrs. Brown with her little niece 
down-stairs, The Duke withdrew into the 
library, where he had sat and pondered for 
many a day, but never as now. The old 
housekeeper had bestirred herself and bad 
lighted a fire and set out a table with two 
for luncheon, She at Jeast could do 
bey duty ifne one cise did, Mrs, Browo, 
a8 a@ neglect ° 
done when the moment see he 
could distinguish himeel,,’ “at must be, 
had this opportunity. Boj Rot? She, 
end of her life it had ‘CouneSfra ‘heits 
Grace, who was so particular, should for once 
in his ite Soon, what ig pe an 
English chop, in its perfection. 
sent out her handmaiden to fetch them and 
lit the fire herself in her devotion. ‘This 
is an extent of enthusiasm to which few 
people would go. And Lady Jane, swect 
creature, who was evidently in trouble some- 
how with her papa, who had sent that nice 
young gentlcraan off as fast as ever ahe could 
that the Duke and he might not mect, poor 
thing! what would be so good for her as + 
chop? The old housekeeper betook herr 
to her work with the warmest sense at onc o 
benevolence and of power—power to amcli- 
orate and soften the hardness of destiny, anu 
to win fame and honour to herself. What 
enterprise could havea finer motive? Of the 
three people in the house, she was the happy 
one, ss happens not unfrequently among all 
the twists and entanglements of fate. 

Before, however, Mrs. Brown had begun to 
cook her chops, Nurse Mordaunt, Lady Jane's 
devoted attendant since her childhood, 
arrived in much anxiety and distress. Nurse 
had been detained by various matters, by 
Lady Germaine and by the delay in getting 
her ladyship's things, which had been 
that morning at Lady Germaine’s house. 
With s heavy heart nurse had effaced the 
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direction of Lady Jane Winton from the box. 
She had never herself approved of such a 
marriage any more than the Duke did. It 
injured her pride sadly to think of “ my 
lady” marrying @ commoner at all, and 
marrying him secretly at a poky little church 
in the city! But that she should be married 
and not married, halfa wife, “ dragged from 
the altar,” was something which no one could 
contemplate with calmness. Nurse was 
more shamed, distracted, broken-hearted than 
any of the party. “Oh, don’t ask me,” she 
answered, shaking her head, when Mrs. 
Brown humbly, with every respect, begged 
to know what bad happened, “It is as 
bad as q revolution—it’s worse than the 
Chartists ; even Radicals respect the marriage 
vow,” nurse cried in her dismay. “I don't 
approve of it, and never did and never will. 
‘Up to the church door I'd have done any- 
thing to atop it. But bless us, if you don’t 
keep the altar sacred what have you got to 
trast to?” She caused the boxes to be 
‘brought into the hall with their erased ad- 
dresses. There was nobody to carry them 
anywhere, none of the attendance about 
to which Mrs. Mordaunt was accustomed. 
“ Fetch one of the men,” she had said at first, 
but then she remembered there was no man 
in Grosvenor Square at this time of the 
year. “rat it, as if things were not bad 
enough already; no servants, no comfort, 
nobody but Mrs. Brown to look to every- 
thing!" Mrs. Mordaunt was too much broken 
down to go to her young lady at once. She 
condescended to go into the kitchen where 
it was at least warm, to eat one of the 
chops and to rest a little before she went 
upstairs, And her arrival was scarcely over 
before it was followed by another more urgent 
aod important, The old housekeeper almost 
fainted when, opening the door in answer to 
the impatient summons of another arrival, she 
saw the Duchess herself get out of a hack- 
neycab. ‘Bless us 1" the old woman cried ; 
if the Queen had come next she could not 
have been more surprised. 

‘The Duchess, it need not be said, was in 
the secret of all those arrangements which 
were to make Lady Jane into Reginald 
Aviston’ hee gee had a cold that day, 
partly real, partly no doubt emotional, but 
enough to make her keep her room in the 
moming, leaving her guests to the care of 
her sister, who was at Billings on a visit. 
She got up, as may be supposed, with a great 
deal of agitation from her broken rest, think- 
ing ofher Jane, how she would be i 

her marriage, with nobody but Lady 
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Germaine to comfort and supporther. Lady 
Germaine was very kind: she had taken 
charge of the whole business; she and her 
husband had gone to town on purpose to 
facilitate everything ; Lut sll it was dreadful 
to the Duchess to think that her child should 
have no one but Lady Germaine to lean upon 
at such 2 moment of her life. In her own 
room in the stillness of the morning the 
thoughts of the mother were bent upon this 
subject, which she went over and over, think 
ing of everything, She figured to herself 
how her child would wake, and realise what 
a fateful moming it was, and wish for her 
mother. How she would say her prayers 
with all the fervour ofsuch a crisis, and linger 
upon the contemplation of the past, and the 
sweet but awful thought of the future, 
Though her husband and his reign were so 
near, Jane would think of her home, of the 
parents who loved her, and shed some tears 
to think that the most momentous act of her 
Ife was taking place away from them, in 


opposition to one of them, The Duchess, 
who was very much overcome at once by 
what sho knew and what she did not know, 
by imagination and by fact, shed more tears 
herself at this point, and she had to dry them 
hastily to look up with an unconcerned face 
when her maid came into the room bringing @ 
jiece of news which in a moment startled her 
into activity andalarm, The Duke had gone 
suddenly off to town by the carly train. 
Afterhe had read his letters he had seemed 
agitated, but said nothing to owles (who 
was his Grace’s valet) except that business 
called him 10 town. And he had been gone 
an hour when the news was brought to his 
wife. The reader may suppose how short a 
time elapsed before the anxious mother fol- 
lowed him, She went out quietly in a close 
carriage, nobody knowing, and got the next 
train, arriving in London two hours later 
than that by which her husland had travelled. 
He was silting down with o little shrug of 
his shoulders, but not without appetite, to 
Mrs, Brown’s chops, when she drove up, te 
the door, and suddenly came in upon him, 
pale and full of anguish. Her eye ran round 
the room questioning beforeshe said a word:— 
then she loosened her cloak and sat down 
upon the nearest seat with a sigh of relief. 
«What have you done with Jane?" she was 
about to say: but then it zppeared to her that 
Jane must have escaped, that everything was 
accomplished, She could have wept or 
laughed in the extreme blessedness of this 
relief, but she dared not do either. She 
looked at him instead, as he sat looking 
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suspiciously at her, “It made me 
ansious 10 hear of your going,” she said. 
“feared something might be wrong. Iam 
going back directly and nobody knows I am 
cat of my room: but 1 felt that I must 
eat——" 

_‘ What?" he asked with watchful suspi- 
cion ; it was a terrible ordeal to go through. 
‘Fhe Duchess did all a woman could to 
take the meaning out of her own face and 
put upon it an aspect of affectionate con- 
curnalone, “I did not know what to think,” 
she said; “1 was very anxious : but it can- 
not be anything very bad, I hope, since 1 
find you” "How hard it is to say what 
i not the truth! While she uttered these 
commonplace words her eyes were watching 
him, kcenly questioning everything about him, 
Al last her heart seemed to stand still. 
perceived the two covers Inid on the table. 
‘You have some one with you," she said, 
with a catching of her breath, 

He looked at her still more keenly. “J 
have Jane with me,” he said. 

“Jane!” It was all her mother could do 
not to break clown altogether and show her 
Anguish and disappointment in passionate 
feats; but her heart was Jeaping in her 
throat, and she could not speak. 

“That is to say,” he added slowly, with 
unspeakable enjoyment in the sense of having 
pot the Deiter ot the women altogether anil 

ding them in his hand, “she is in the 
house, I arrived in time to save her from 
becoming the victim—of a villain. 1 shall 
keep her safe now I have got her," the Duke 
said, with an ineffable flourish of his hand. 

“ The victim—of a villain? What do you 
mean by such words? They sound as if you 
had got them out of a novel,” the Duchess 
vatd ; but her heart was beating so that she 
could scarcely hear herself speak. 

“Then you knew nothing about it?” said 
her husband calmly. 

‘The Duchess got up from her seat. She 
was too much agitated to be able to keep 
ail, “1 knew, if that is what you mean, 
that she was to marry—the man she loved— 
today. What have you done? Have you 
parted your own child from her happiness 
and her life 2” 

He 108e too. He had kept up his calm 
demeanour ax long as he coukl. Now his 
rage got the better of him. ‘So you were in 
the plot," he cried, “you! 1 felt it, and yet 
I coulil not believe it, You who ought to 
have been the first to carry out my will and 
tespect my decision.” 

“ Augustus,” eaid bis wite, very pale, stand- 
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ing up before him, her hand upon the back 

‘a tall chair, her head erect, “this must not 
go too far, Jane has not one but two parents, 
and she has always had her mothé?’s sanction, 
‘You are aware of that.” 

“Her mother's sanction !” cried the Duke, 
with a tremulous laugh of passion. “ That 
is a mighty advantage, truly. Her mother! 
what has her mother to do with it? Nothing! 
‘These are pretty heroics, and do very nicely 
tosay to the ignorant ; but you know very well 
that, save as my agent, you have no more to 
dowith Jane or her marriage—no more—— ' 

“ Jt may be so in law," said the Duchess, 
recovering her composure; “but it is cer- 
tainly not so in nature; nor have I ever can- 
sidered mysell your agent in respect to my 
child. I have yielded to you in a hundred 








She ways—and so much the worse for you that 


T have done so; but, as regards Jane, I have 
never thought it my duty to yicld—and 
never will; such a suggestion is intolerable,” 
she said, with a touch of feminine passion, 
“ My right and my authority are the same a5 
yours—ncither of them absolute—for she is 
old enough to judge for herself." 

“ Ab, poor girl 1” he said, with a knowledge 
that it was the most irritating thing he could 
say,and at the same ime & coarse sort of 
pleasure in insulting the women though they 
were 60 near to him ; “that is atthe bottom of 
everything. You made her beheve it was her 
last chance. She was determuned anyhow 
to have a husband.” 

The Duchess grew scarlet, but she was 
sufficiently enlightened by experience to 1v- 
strain the angry reply that almost forced its 
way from her lips. She looked at him 
with 4 silent indignation not unmingled with 
pity, then turned her head away. Poor Mrs. 
Brown! Her chops that had been so good, 
so hot, slood neglected on the uble, Her 

ity was over. It was no lault of 
hers that she had not distinguished herselt, 
So many another disappointed genius has 
done its best, and some accident has stepped 
in and balked its highest effort. Had the 
Duchess delayed but halt an hour, his Grace, 
after so much French cookery, would have 
experienced the wholesome pleasure of at 
least one British chop, and probably in con- 
sequence would have promoted Mrs, Brown 
toa post near his person, But it was not to 
be. ‘There was no lunchcon eaten that day 
in Grosvenor Square. ‘Tie discussion was 
prolonged for some time, and then the 
Duchess was heard to go hastily up-stairs, 
Sbe went to her daughter's room with tears 
‘of hot passion in her eyes and an intolerable 
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pang in her heart, and knocking softly, called 
to Jane with a voice which she could scarcely 
keep from breaking, “ My darling,” she cried, 
“my sweet, my own gitl!” with something 
heartrending in her accents, All had been 
still before; but now there was a stir in 
reply. 

“Oh, mother dear, come in, come in! 
How I have longed for you!” Lady Jane 
eried; and then there was a little pause of ex- 
pectation, breathless with a strange suspicion 
on one aide, and such miserable humiliition 
and anguish on the other, as can scarcely be 
put into words. 

“T cannot come in, my dear love. Ob, 
my darling, you must be patient, 1 must go 
back directly to all those people in the house. 
‘You know it would never do——” Here 
the Duchess, unable to keep up the farce, 
Degan all at once to cry and sob piteously 
outside the door. 

Lady Jane, fully roused, hurried to it and 
tumed the handle vainly, and shook the 
heavy door. “I cannot open it,” she cried 
wildly. “Mother, mother, what does this 
ae Cannes you oom Taf can 

é you away from me wi want 
the people in the house? Oh, ‘mother, T 
want you, I want you !" she cried as she had 
never done in her life before. And then 
there was such n scene as might be put into 
a comedy and made very ridiculous, and 
which yet was very heartrending as it hap- 
pened, and overpowered these two women 
with a consternation, a sense of helplessness, 
a bitter perception of the small account they 
were of, which paralyzed their very souls— 
not only that he had the power to do it, 
but also the heart: he with whom they had 
lived in the closest ties, whom they bad 
loved and served, for whom they had been 
teady to do all that he pleased, one for the 
greater part of her life, the other since ever 
she had been born, What did it matter, any 
one would have said, the power such a man 
had over his wife and his daughter? He 
would never use it to make them unhappy. 
But there are capabilities of human misery 
in families which no one can fathom, which 
may seem to make it doubtful by moments 
how far the family relation is so blessed 2s it is 
thought to be. The Duke felt that now, for 
the first time, he had these women under his 
thumb, s0 to speak. He had them so bound 
that they could not resist, could not move, 
could not even call for help from any one 
without betraying the secrets of the family. 
He kept possession of his library, and, with 
the key in bis pocket, had a moment of 


a 


triumph, They had united against him; but 
now they should feel his power. 


CHAPTER XiV.—IN PRISON, 


Sracx does not permit us to linger over the 
exciting scenes that followed, If there had 
been anything wanted to confirm the deter- 
mination of the Duke to hold to the position 
he had taken up, it would have been the 
arrival of the Duchess and the prodigious 

he took in refusing her admittance to 
her daughter. After that there was nothing 
too much for him, He had burnt his ships. 
When Lord and Lady Germaine arrived next 
morning to bring away the bride, with some 
trembling on the part of the lady, but a con- 
temptuous ceriainty on that of the gentleman, 
that “the old duffer," though he had let his 
temper out, was not such 2 fool as all that— 
they were sefused admittance peremptorily. 
After they had parleyed for some time with 
the man at the door, a personage whom the 
Duke, roused into ene the position in 
which he found himself, engaged on the 

fious day, and who was invuloerable to 
all assaults and persuasions, the Duchess 
herself came to them, extremely pale and 
with difficulty preserving her composure. 
She had remained all night notwithstanding 
the misery of the circumstances altogether, 
and though she did not admit it in words, her 
quick-witted visitors easily perceived that she 
herself had not been permitted to see her 
daughter. “ You will think it is mediseval,” 
she said with a faint smile. “The Duke is 
very determined when he thinks it worth 
while.” 

“1 suppose,” said Lady Germaine, 
touched by the aspect of the suffering 
woman, “that one does not have the blood 
of Merlin in one’s veins for nothing.” 

“Merlin,” said Lord Germaine, who was 
very slangy, “was the old swell who was 
seducted by Miss Vivien. 1 don’t think it 
would have been hard work to get over 
him.” 

‘The Duchess stood in the doorway pale, 

jing with difficulty any levity on the 
subject, yet ready to put as brave aface upon 
it as possible. “Give Reginald my love, 
and tell him it is impossible this can last for 
ever,” she said. “I am sorry for him to the 
bottom of my heart, and sorry for my child, 
‘but at present I cannot help even her.” 

Lady Germaine stepped within the guarded 
door to take the Duchess's hand and kiss 
her. “And we are so sorry for you, £0 


fignant——’ 
“Huth,” the Duchess said. “It is my 
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fault, I should have had the courage of my 
convictions. I should have gone with my 
child myself ; the error waa mine.” 

Lady Germaine was half disposed to 
reply, “Oh, if you think we neglected any 
precaution——-" But she had not the heart 
to be offended, 

The pair drove away after a while con- 
siderably discomfited. “I did not think the 
old duffer had so much spirit,” Lord Ger- 
maine said with secret admiration. “TI say, 
Nell—if you tried to marry Dolly against my 
will E wonder if I should be up to that?” 

“Tf there was any chance of it I should 
lock you up first,” said his dutiful wife. 

“ And on the edge of a smash, the greatest 
stonsh that has been since—-— Dillings will 
have to be sold up, and all that is in it,” 
Lord Germaine said thoughtfully. 

Lady Germaine showed neither surprise nor 

ain at this picce of news, “ What 2 chance 
Er Reginald,” she said. “He can buy in 
all their best things and do up Jane's rooms 
at Winton like her old ones at home.” Ant 
then she laughed and added, “ He wouldn’t 
have those old things in his house, Taste 
had not been invented when their Graces 
“Tt eee 4 of partial hilarity 

it was in this mood of parti 

that they reached their own door, where poor 
‘Winton was waiting. However sym) i 
friends may be, the way in which they take 
our troubles is very different from the way in 
which we ourselves take them, The Ger- 
maines, though thcy threw themselves so 
warmly into his affairs, and had given them- 
selves so much trouble, had to change their 
aspect suddenly, to put up shutters and draw 
down blinds metaphorically, as they ap- 
proached the actual sufferer. But into his 
misery and rage it is unnecessary to enter. He 
said as was natural a great many things that it 
would have been better not to say, and for 
some time after he besieged the house. He 
‘went in person, he wrote, he communicated 
‘by means of his solicitors with the solicitors 
of the Duke, whose mouths watered over the 
settlements he had made, which the autho- 

tities on hia own side thought ridiculous, and 

professed their eagerness to do their best 
but would not flatter him with any hopes of 
success, ‘* No man in his senses would reject 
a son-intaw like you, Mr. Winton, especially 
in the circumstances,” the senior partner 
said ; “ but the Duke is the Duke, and there 
is nothing more ta, be said, We have found 
him very impracticable, extremely imprac-: 
ticable in his own affairs ; things are looking 
bad for the family altogether. ‘There is Lord : 
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Hungerford now has some sense. He made 
2 capital marzi: imself—you should get 
him on your side. 
Winton found no great difficulty in getting 
Hungerford on his side. ‘That young noble- 
man was so much excited on the subject that 
he even took it upon him to speak to his 
father and show him how ridiculous it was. 
“You can't make a house in Grosvenor 
Square like a castle in the Apennines,” 
Hungerford cried; “for Heaven’s sake, sir, 
don’t make us ridiculous.” Lady Hunger- 
ford on her side enjoyed the whole affair 
immensely, “I never realised before that I 
had really married into a great house,” she 
said. “It's like the Family Herald. Its 
like the sort of nobility we understand among 
the lower classes, don’t you know? not your 
easy-going, like-other-people kind.” And she 
offered to take lessons of locksmith so that 
she might be able to break opea Jarie's 





prison. 

To tell the truth, even suggestions of this 
kind, which were partially comic and wholly 
theatrical, came to be entertained by Winton 
before his trial was over. One of his friends 
seriously advised him to get an Italian 
servant, used to conspiracies, smuggled into 
the house, in order to deliver the captive. 
Another thought that rope-ladders and a mid- 
night descent from the window might be 
practicable ; but a rope-ladder from a second- 
floor window in Grosvenor Square would not 
be easy to manage, and a wag intervened and 
suggested a fire-escape, which tumed the 
whole into ridicule. This was one of the 
aspects of the case, indced, which aggravated 
everything cle, ‘The whole situation, being 
so serious and painful to two or three people, 
‘was, to the rest of the world, irresistible from 
the comic side. People drove through Grosve- 
nor Square on purpose to look up at the 
second-floor windows : and as theinstruments 
began to tune up, and the feast to be set in 
order for the first arrivals of society, the im~ 
Portance of the strange event grew greater and 
greater. A new Home-Secretary, and all the 
consequent changes in the Cabinet, faded into 
nothing in comparison. “Have you heard 
that Jane Altamont was half manied to Regy 
Winton some time in the winter, and that 
odious old Duke dragged her from the very 
altar, and has kept her ever since under lock 
and key?” Very likely it was Lady Germaine 
who first put the story about, but it was 
taken up by everybody with all the interest 
and excitement which such a tale warranted. 
Further details were given that were almost 
incredible; to wit that the Duchess herself, 
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though living in the sume house, was not 
allowed to see her daughter, and that Lady 
Jane for two roonths had only breathed the 
fresh air through her window, and had never 
left the suite of rooms in which she was con- 
fined; worse than if she had been in jail, 
everybody said. But not even this was the 
point which most roused the popular indig- 
nation {if we may call the indignation of the 
drawing.rooms popular), Halfmarried{ that 
was the terrible thought. 

‘The Duke paid one or two visits before 
the opening of Parliament, It may be 
supposed that to none but very great houses 
indeed would his Grace pay such an honour: 
and though he was not very quick to 
observe in gencral matters, yet his sense of 
his own importance was so keen that it 
answered for intelligence, so far as he him- 
self was concerned. He saw that the 
ladies regarded him with a sort of alarm, 
that even the gentlemen after dinner showed 
a curiosity which was nol certainly the awed 
and respectful interest which he thought it 
natural he shouhl excite. And it was not long 
before his hostess, who was, he could notdeny, 
his cquat, of his own rank and of unexception- 
able antecedents, made the matter clear to 
him, “Duke,” she said, “of course you 
know I wouldn't for the world meddle in any 
one’s private afiairs, But there is such a 
strange story going about—— Dear Jane! 
We had hoped to sce her with you as well 
a3 Margaret” (Margaret was the Duchess, and 
a very intimate friend of this other great 
great lady); “and now neither of them has 
come. But it is not possible—don’t think 
for a moment that I believe it that this 
story can be true.” 

“Vf your Grace will kindly explain what 
the story is?” Our Duke, liking due 
respect himself, always gave their titles to 
other people, according to the Golden 
Rule. 

“I don't like even to put it into words; 
that you stopped her marriage—at the 
altar itself; that the dear girl is neither 
married nor single; that—— But I give 
you pain.” 

“The statement is calculated to give me 
pains Dut the facts, as of course your Grace 

mows very well, arc truc. J arrived in time 
to prevent my daughter from making a 
marriage which I disapproved.” 

“Ob, we are all liable to that,” said the 
great lady, letting her eyes dwell regretfully, 
yet with maternal ‘pride, upon a daughter who 

ad been so abandoned as to marry a clergy- 
man, but who had produced = baby, for 
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whose sake the parents had forgiven its 
father. “Who can guard against such 
misfortune? Rut Beatrice, poor thing, is 
very happy.” she added with a sigh. 

The Duke made her a little bow. It said 

a great deal. It said, if yon are so lost to , 
every sense of what is becoming as to take it 
in that way—but I should never have allowed 
it! He to utter sentences of this kind, who 
had made himself the talk of Society 1“ But 
Duke,” she said with spirit, taking up Nurse 
Mordaunt’s argument, “if the altar is not 
held sacred, what will become of us? ‘They 
say you stopped her when she was saying 
the very words———-* 
‘The subject is not a very agreeable one,” 
said the Duke; I cannot take it upon me 
to recollect at what point they were in the 
service—— but at all events, your Grace may 
De assured it was not too late.” 

“Oh, but it must have been too late,” 
cried the indignant matron. “I heard he 
had said ‘I will’ I heard he had put the 
ting on her finger. T could not have believed 
it was true bad not you said so. But 
you cannot Ict it rest like that, THalf- 
meted! it’s wicked, you know,” her Grace 
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And the other Duke, the gracious host, 
permitted himself, in a moment of expansion, 
to say something of the same sort. “I 
wouldn't interfere with your affairs for the 
world,” he said; “but I hope, Billingugate, 
you don’t mean to let that sweet girl of 
yours lie under such a stigma——" 

“A stigmal My daughter! There is no 
stigma,” cricd the head of the Altamonte, 
growing scarlet, 

“Well, I don’t want to be « meddler: 
Dut the women say so. ‘They are all in a 
fuss about it; one hears of nothing else 
wherever one goes, You will have to give 
in sooner or later,” said the other Duke. 

“Never!” sail his Grace of Billingsgate, 
and he hastened his departure from his 
friend's abode. But the next house he 
went to the same result was produced. 
‘There was a putting together of feminine 
heads, 9 whispering, a direction of glances 
towards him, from eyes which once had 
looked upon him only with awe; and after 
a little hesitation and beating about the bush, 
the same outburst of remark. Half-married } 
The most important Indy in the company 
took him to task very seriously.“ What is 
to become of her? you should think of that. 
At present she has you to protect her repu- 
tation. But suppose anything were to hap- 
pento you? We are all mortal; and think 
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of dear Jane with such a scandal against 
her. People will say it is the man who has 
drawn back: they will say all sorts of 
things; for it is inconceivable that 2 girls 
father, her own father, should play with her 
reputation like that.” 

“ Her reputation |” the Duke cried, almost 
with a shrick of indignation, “My child’s 
reputation! Who wonld dare——” 

“ Qh, nobody would dare,” said his assail. 
ant— but everybody would understand. 
People would make sure that there were 
reasons. Iialf-married! Thetc is not one of 
us that doesn’t feel it. Such a thing was 
never heard of, Oh, you must not think you 
will escape st by going away. Wherever you 
go you will hear the same thing. The news 
has gone everywhere, Didn't you see it in 
the Universe at full length? Of course, no- 
body could mistake the Duke of B— 
G-—. Oh, I hope you will think it over 
seriously, before it 1s too late.” 

Duke, more angry than ever, went 
back to Grosvenor Square. He was deter- 
mined to face it out. Country houses are 
proverbially glad of a piece of gossip to give 
their dull fe an interest, He began to go 
out into Society, as much as there was at 
that carly season, and present a bold front 
to the world, His home was dull enough, 
with Lady Jane locked into her room and 
watched, lest by craft or force she should 
make her escaye; her mother obstinately 
refusing to go out, or accompany him any- 
where; his very servants looking at him 
reproachfully. ‘The butler, who had been 
with him for about thirty years, and whose 
knowledge of wine and of the cellars at Bil- 
lings was mexhaustible, threw up his situation. 
and so did the housekeeper, who was Jarvis’s 
wife. “I don’t hold with no such goings 
on,” Mrs. Jarvis said, And when he dined 
with the Icader of his party (which was in 
Opposition) Mrs. Coningsby did not wait till 
the conclusion of the dinner, but cried, 
Duke, it cannot be true about Lady Jane!” 
before he had caten his soup. ‘This lady 
treated the subject lightly, which was more 
odious to him than the other way. ‘Oh, no, 
it can't be true,” she said; “we all know 
that, They say you dragged her from church 
by the hair of her head, and snatched her 
hand away when the bridegroom was putting 
on the ring. Mr. Coningsby was in a dread- 
ful way about it, He said it would be such 
& ety at the elections ; but I told him, non- 
sense, the Duke is far too fine a gentleman, I 
said,” ‘This was more difficult to answer 
than the other mode of assault, The Duke 
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‘became all manner of colours as he listened. 
“And the elections are so near,” the lady 
said. “Of course, the Government will not 
care how false it is, they will placard it on 
all the walls with a picture as large as life, 
‘They will turn all the clergy against ux Of 
course, dear Duke, of course, to people who 
know you so well as I do—you need not 
tell me that it is not true.” The Duke 
sat grim, and heard all this, and did not say 
aword. There was a flutter in the drawing. 
oom as he came in: everybody looked at 
him as if he had been a wild beast. 
“ Dragged her out by the hair of her head 1” 
he heard whispered on every side of him, 
and though Mrs. Coningsby still affected not 
to believe, the Bishop's wife contemplated hima 
with terrible gravity. “Oh, I hope you will 
talk it over with the Bishop,” she said. 
“He is so anxious about it, Lady Jane 
was always such a favourite, I do hope you 
will take the Dishop'sadvice. After a certain 

of the service I have always understood 
it was a sin to interfere.” Later in the 
evening he was mobbed hy halfa-dozen 
ladies—there is no other word for it—mobbed 
and overwhelmed with one universal cry, 
“Halfmarried! Poor Lady Jane! Dear 
Lady Jane!” They pressed round him, 
cach with her protestation, a soft, yet urgent 
babel of voices. ‘The poor Duke cscaped at 
last, not kaowing how he got away. It 
scemed to his Grace that he had escaped out 
of a mob, and that his coat must be torn and 
his linen frayed with the conflict. He was 
astonished beyond all description; but he 
was likewise appalled by the discovery that 
even he was not above the reach of public 
opinion. It affected him against his will 
He felt ashanied, uneasy, contused even on 
the points where he was inost sure. 

And when he came home, he went to his 
wife’s boudoir where she sat alone, to bid 
her good night, which was a form he always 
observed, though this cvent had separated 
them entirely, She was permitted now to 
see Jane once a day, but as she would give 
no promise that she would not help her 

ter to leave the house, this was the 
utmost that he had granted her. She was 
seated alone reading, pale and weary. She 
scarcely raised her eyes when he came in, 
though she put down her book, The fire 
was low and there was no light in the room 
the reading lamp. ‘The Duke could 

not help feeling the difference ftom former 
times. A temptation came upon him to 
throw himself upon her sympathy and tell her 
how he had been persecuted. He would 
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have done so had it been on any other sub- 
ject, but he remembered in time that on this 

e had no sympathy to expect from his wife, 
So he stood fora minute or two before the 
fire, feeling chilled, silenced, an injured man. 
“No, Uhave not had a pleasant evening,” 
he said shortly ; “bow should my evening be 
pleasant when every one remarks your ab- 
sence? I am asked if you are ill; I am 
arked—~” 

“ Other questions, I imagine, that are still 
more difficult to answer.” 

“And whose fault is it?” he cried, with 
vehemence, ‘If you had taken the ‘steps 
you ought to have taken, and supported my 
authority, as was your duty, there would 
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The Duchess turned away with some im- 
patience : she made no reply: the question 
had been often enough discussed in all its 
bearings. If she had now thrown herself at 
his feet and begged his pardon and forbear- 
ance, what a relief it would have been to 
him! He would have yielded and saved 
his position, and recovered the pose of a 

animous superior, But the Duchess 
‘no intention of the kind. After a while, 
during which they did not Iook at cach other, 
she seated gazing into the fire, he standing 
staring into the vacant air, he took up his 
candlestick with an sit’ of impatience, 
“ Good night, then,” he said, with in his turn 
an air of impatience. 





lave been no such questions to ask.” “ Good night,” she said. 


THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL. 


Galilean | art thou, too, forlorn, 
‘Who wouldst the ruin of the world repair? 
Art thon a failure as thy foes declare, 
‘Who fain would crown thee still with barrea thorn? 
Shall generations evermore be born 
To hopes deferred that wither to despair ? 
Shall sorrowful humanity still wear 
The grievous yoke that it has ever worn? 


Oh, folly | whatsoe’er of good or great 
Rales in this world o’er what is base and vile, 
This is His work, which he will consummate 
At His good pleasure ; therefore, with a smile, 
We, who believe in Him, can calmly wait 
His tiumph, knowing sll is right the while. 
ISAAC SHARP, 


FIRESIDE SUNDAYS. 
No, 1.—Br rax Lark CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WHEN our Lord says, “Lo, 1 am with Almighty God. And those men to whom 
you alway, cven unto the end of the He spoke were His chosen friends ; the men 
vorld,” do Hw woids mean anything, or do whom He was going, as He said, to send out 
they mean nothing? It must be worth into the whole world to baptize all nations 
our while to find out, considering who spoke in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
them, and when He spoke them. And it Holy Ghost. He said that He had come to 
they have any meaning, it must Le worth doa gieat work and fight a great battle, and. 
while to know what that meaning is, and | that He bad now conquered and done His 
what we ave to do with it. wok, and men had only to reap the fruit of 
He who spoke those words was a man—a ‘il and to trust in Him and become new men. 
man who had been made perfect by suffer-; And these words were, as it were, His last 
ing—who bad but forty days before actually | words—His last will and testament, Was it 
died {—gone down into the depths of horror { likely that these last words would have any 
and agony—and died—and then risen again. meaning in them? Likely! Does it not 
Aod He was at that very time going to as- stand to reason that they would be full of 
cend into heaven to Le face to face with meaning? most likely the most important of 
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all His words? Perhaps the summing up and 
finishing of all His words, His whole message 
find teaching gathered up intoone. He had 
been saying wonderful and blessed things 
for many a year, And I think that this last 
word of His was the most wonderful and 
blessed of all His sayings, as we might ex- 
pect. 

Fools and knaves may trifle on the edge 
of eternity, and talk fine words which they 
dare not stand by: but good and wise men, 
when they are stepping out of this life into 
the sight of God, take care what last words 
they leave behind them. We may see then 
by this that Jesus Christ must have meant 
something most deep and real and blessed, 
when He said that He was with men always, 
even to the end of the world, But w/at He 
Meant we can only tell Ly seeing who He 
was. He was a man, but He was something 
more—He was God, the Son of God. He 
had been proving to every one that He was 
the Lord of their bodies, for He could heat 
them ; the Lord of their spirits, for Hie could 
change their whole natures with words such 
as no man Ever spoke; ‘ay, that He was 
Lord of tHe yoy Hends, for they fled out 
crouchingf and shrieking at His voice, He 
had said but a few moments before that “all 
power was given to Him in heaven and 
earth.” [He had said that God was His 
Fathey“that He was come to do His Father's 
yg hat He was filled infinitely with His 
Farher's spirit, and more tenfold still—that 

and Lis Father were onc—and most 
_ whl of all, that Ze was God, the JAM. 
He had saidit,and more than once, and even 
the most unbelieving of His enemies under 
stood what He said, and that He meant them 
to understand it. ‘Before Abraham was,” 
He said, “1 AM.” He was te] AM, The 
self-existent, infinite, changeless, timeless 
spirit, made by nothing, needing nothing— 
the fountain of all life, the ground of all 
things, the Maker, 

Try to think of that; try for once to 
think, however dimly, aha? God is, what 
Christ is, for Christ is God. In Him 
we live and move and have our being. 
This earth, and we upon it, with all our 
thinking and our working, our railroads and 
our printing presses, our cities and our 
cathedrals, miracle-working sons of men 
that we are, what are we all? The sun and 
moon, the stars and all the host of heaven, 
the galaxics and star clouds, in each ot which 
are thousand thousands suns—the comets, 
every one a world, which pass us like the 
cannon ball and rush away into space, for 
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hundreds of years, for millions of mites, tilt 
their “appointed ring is finished; what’ are 
they all to God? We and they, and space 
and time and all therein, nothing but a little 
dark noisy puppet-play going on within the 
infinite silence and glory of God, by which 
He in His great condescension is trying to 
teach us and His angels something about 
Himself. 

The heavens and the earth—those who 
know them best love them most, for they 
know best their glory ; but they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment, and when they have 
served their purpose God shall fold them up 
and lay them by, and as a vesture shall He 
change them, and they shall be changed, but 
He is the same for ever and His years shall 
not fail, Why should they? What are years 
to God? ‘Time did not make Him—He made 
Time, and can unmake it, and then it will be 
Etemity, not Time, and a thousand years will 
be a8 ona day, avi what is more, one day 
‘Will be as a thousand years. 

For God iss spirit, and spirits have nothing 
to do with time and place. All times are 
the same to them. A spirit is everywhere 
and nowhere. Do we not know it in our- 
selves? Does distance or time make any 
difference in our souls? If we love any 
person we love them the same when with us 
or away from us. Let seay roll between us 
and them, our spirits go with them, we feel 
for them, long after them, take as deep in- 
terest in their welfare as if they were by our 
side. So the loving husband and wife, 
though they be absent from each other in 
their bodies, are present with each other in 
their spirits. So the tender mother’s spirit 
follows her child through long travels into 
distant towns, rejoicing in his health, sighing 
over his temptations, pouring out sad and 
sweet prayers night and day to God the 
Father of spirits, that He would make her 
child of the same spirit with herself, to love 
and pray for her as she does for him, to 
follow alter the same holiness as she does, 
and to work as a loyal subject of the same 
Saviour. What is it to her whether her child 
be a mile off or ten thousand miles? What 
is it to her whether she have heard of him 
the day before or not for years? What is it 
to her whether he be dead or live? Can 
that make any difference in her love? Can 
that make any difference in her rejoicingover 
him if he has shown a noble and holy spirit, 
in the bitter endless grief which she must 
carry to her grave if he has disgraced himeclf 


by @ mean and foul, or evil spirit? Ay, if 
the had ten sons scatvered in diferent regions 
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of the earth, would not her heart be with each 
and every one of them af once? Common 
eDse, common experience shows you this. 

And why is this? What is it in us 
which gives us this wondrous power of feel- 
ing for other human beings, wherever they 
may be, of leaping over all time and distance 
and circumstance, and coming near to those 
we love and being one with them? It is our 
spirits which have this power. Because we 
have spirits as Christ has a spirit, therefore 
time and place are nothing to us any more 
than they arc to Him, and He can be near 
us, in us, one with us, wherever we may be, 
howsoever we may be. Believe that—be- 
Jieve that Jesus Christ’s heart goes with you, 
as yours goes with those whom you love, 
Believe that, 

But you will say, is that all? Does Christ 
being with us mean no more than that He 
loves us and thinks of us as we think of our 
friends? God forbid, It means much more. 

Our spirits long alter those we love, but for 
all our love we cannot reach them, we can- 
net tell how they are, Alas! ofien and often 
with our anxieties, out prayers, our 
ings, we cannot keep their love to us alive, 

Our spirits are clogged and hindered by 
our bodies, Christ's spirit is » free spirit, 
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Tt can do all that our souls try to do and 
cannot, Christ is in heaven in the world of 
spirits, glorified in 2. spirit body which does 
not care for time and place, as we find in the 
accounts of His appearance after His resur- 
rection, And He is the Lord of spirits, the 
life of them. He can not only care for us, 
He can change us, He can bring our souls to 
life by sending His spirit into them, and be- 
coming one with them, that our souls may be 
found in Him, that they may live not with 
their own life, but with the life He gives 
them, Fle can make all noble thoughts, all 
noble desires, all courageous determinations 
spring up in our heart till it becomes a pic- 
ture of Him. And so He dwells in our heart, 
and God’s image is renewed again in us. 

Is this too wonderful to belicve? Hear 
then Christ's own words: “If a man love 
me my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto Him and make our abode 
with Him.” And again—“1 will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Com- 
forter, that He may abide with you for ever; 
even the Spirit of truth; for He dwelteth 
with you, and shall be in you. I will not 
Icave you comfortless : I will come to you,” 
For, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 


HER LAST POSY. 
By Tue Ray, FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A, 


N the rarest of English valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild, 
And the greenness and silence and gladness 
‘Were soul of the soul of the child, 
The birds were her gay little brothers, 
‘The squirrels her sweethearts shy 5 
And her heart kept tune with the rain- 
drops, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky. 
And angels kept coming and going, 
With beautiful things to do; 
And wherever they left a footprint 
Acowslip or primrose grew. 
She was taken to live in London, 
So thick with pitiless folk, 


And she could not smile for its badness, 
And could not breathe for its smoke, 
And now, as she lay on her pallet, 
Too weary and weak to rise, 
A smile of ineffable longing 
Brought dews to her faded eyes: 
“Qh me, for a yellow cowslip, 
A pale little primrose dear ! 
Won't some kind angel remember, 
And pluck one and bring it here?” 


They bought her a bunch of cowslips ; 
‘She took them with fingers weak, 
And kissed them, and stroked them, and 
loved them, 
And Iaid them against her cheek, 
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“It was kind of the angels to send them, 
And, now I'm too tired to pray, 

If God looks down at the cowslips, 
He'll kuow what I want to say.” 

‘They buried them in her bosom, 
And when she shall wake and rise, 

‘Why may not the owers be quickened, 
And bloom in her happy skies? 


SICILIAN DAYS. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Aurion op “Wak IN Roxte,” &c. 


IL-GIRGFNTI AND TIC SOUTHERN CoasT. 


gi is the only civilised country al- 
most devoid of roads, and those who 
wish to take the nearest way in point of dis- 
tance from Syracuse to Girgenti will not be 
able to accomplish it in less than five days, 
spent partly in a carrioge or diligence, partly 
on roule-back, and partly ina lettiga, The 
curious Val d’lspica, with its sandstone clitfs 
full of sepulchres, and the remains of the 
Greek Kamaring, may be visited by short 
detours from this route, and the way passes 
through Terranova, which occupies the site 
of the celebrated Gela. But there is little 
beauty of scenery, and intense discomfort, 
80 those arc wise who take the railway from 
Syracuse to Catania, and thence to Girgenti. 

In summer the ‘upland plains, through 
which we pass after leaving Catania, are 
radiant with corn and flowers. But in winter, 
28 all the land is arable, the landscape is 
ag colourless as the towns, sulphur is the 
only industry, and, though many of the 
places which the Tine passes through have 
some classical interest, none are hkely to 
arrest a travelfcr, till he sees the great insular 
rock crowned by Castrogiovanni “Vines 
pugnabile” rising before him. 

Castrogiovanni or Castro Janni (Castram 
Ennae) is onc of the most 
natural fortresses in the world, surrounded 
on all sides by precipioes Tt occupies the 
site of the ancient Siculian city of Enna, 
whose position in the centré of Sicily— 
“umbilicus Siciliae”—and great natural 
btrength, made it a point of the utmost im- 
portance in the many wars by which the 
teland was ravaged. But it is chiefly cele- 
brated by mythological story as the spot near 


which Proserpine was carricd off by Muto 
as she was gathering flowers by the side of a 
Like, the ay ies re eanpoced to be stil 
represented by the fo Pergusa, a pool 
four miles from the town, but the woods and 
meadows, beloved Ly the goddess, and de- 
seribed by the poets, have disappeared, and 
in winter the country is bare and desolate in 
the extreme. Every acre is consecrated to 
Ceres. whose temple at Enna Cicero de- 
scribes to have been approached with as 
much awe and reverence as if the wor- 
shi were to visit the goddess herself 
rather than her shrine, 

By the time this article appears, the rail- 
way to Girgenti will be completed. Until 
lately, we were ejected from the train at the 
miserable station of Canicatti and stowed 
away in a succession of wretched tumble- 
down diligences and carriages for three hours’ 
jolting through the deep mud. Mounted 
gendarmes rode before, and others sat with 
their guns on the luggage on the top of the 
carriages, while pistols peered ominously 
from the cloaks of our Sicilian companions, 
for, ax they said, though no real brigands 
remained, the inhabitants of the villages 

sh which we travelled, ground down ly 
the cruel taxes of the present government, 
were apt so rie a aan and to attack any 
carriages passed. 
the last fragment of jinieey 
jourey a high hill is conspicuous, the other 
side of which is covered by the modern 
town of Girgenti. A winding road leads up 
from the railway station, and one is astonished 
to enter from the desolate country upon a 
handsome well-paved street, and to be wel- 
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comed at (for Sicily) an excellent hotel— 
Belvidere” —with an exquisite view to the 
wide expanse of glancing sea, across billow 
upon billow of purple wooded hill, crowned 
by the remains of ancient tem re 
The great Greek city of Acragas was 
founded 3.c, 582 by a colony from Gela, 
and derived its name from the little river 
‘Acragas (now Fiume di S. Biagio) which 
washes the hill on the east and south, and 
joins another stream, the Hypsas (now Drago) 
‘hich flows from the west. Supreme power 
was soon abtained by Phalaris, who raised 
Acragas to be one of the chicf towns in 
Sicily, but himself obtained a proverbial re- 
putation for cruelty, In nc. 488, Theron 
became despot of Acragas, and after con- 
firming his induence by an alliance with Gela 
and by annexing Himera to his dominions, 
adorned his native city with many magnifi- 
cent buildings, and ruled with a wisdom and 
beneficence which is celebrated by Pindar. 
‘Yheron retained the sovereign power till 
his death (s.c. 472), but the tyranny of his 
son Thrasydaeus led to his expulsion ia the 
following year. 
Acragas hat a idemocratic government, and 
its people spent their time in the sumptuous 
adornment of their city, which became pro- 
verbial for its wealth, Their own citizen, 
Empedoeles, is reported to bave said that 
they built their houses as if they were to live 
for ever, yet gave themselves up to luxury as 
if they were to dic on the morrow. But in 
406 B.C. their prosperity came to an end, 
when Acragas was besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians, and its inhabitants reduced to such 
straits that they were compelled to emigrate 
to the parent city of Gela, abandoning 
their own town to plunder and destruction. 
Timoleon recolonised Acragas in 340 B.C. 
and was regarded as its second founder; in 
289 B.C. it again fell under despotic rule in 
the person of Phintias. Espousing the Car- 
thaginian canse in the beginning of the first 
Punic war, it was besieged and taken by the 
Romans, who cartied off 25,000 of the in- 
habitants into slavery. In the second Punic 
war it was faithful te Rome, but was captured 
by Himilco, and became the chief stronghold 
of the Carthaginians till betrayed in ato Bc. 
to the Romans, who again sold the inhabit- 
ants into slavery, From this date Acragas 
ceased to exist as a Grecian town, its name 
was changed to Agrigentum and it was per- 
manently subject to Rome, In the time of 
Cicero it was again one of the most wealthy 
and populous cities of Sicily. In a.n, 827 
it fell into the hands of the Saracens, from 


After Uns, for siaty year, Cl 
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whom it was wrested by the Normans in 
1086, 

‘Thus mauch of history, dull cuough when 
one is not upon the spot, it is necessary to 
recapitulate in order to give some connection 
to the places we are going to visit. 

Polybius describes Acragas as excelling 
almost all other cities not only in beauty, hut 
in strength. On its fortified rock, partly «e- 
fended by art and partly by nature, it was 
nearly impregnable. It was full of noble 
porticoes and temples, amongst which the 
unfinished temple of Jupiter Olympius was 
equal in size and splendour to any of the 
temples of Greece. The ancient city was 
ten miles in circuit, and, like Syracuse, it was 
divided into five’ parts,—Mons Camicus, 
‘Rupis Athenea, Agrigentum, Neapolis, anil 
‘Agrigentum in Camico. Reduced to narrow 
limits, the modern town, still surnamed 
“La Magnifica,” is indeed alike glorious in 
its situation and surroundings, No other 
Sicilian city has such a noble position, and 
it is a bath of winter sunshine, causing the 
most beautiful flowers to bloom profusely at 
Uhristinas, From its one long handsome 
strect a succession of alleys scramble up the 
steep hillside, and a winding road leads to 
the cathedral, The main streets are gay and 
crowded, and secm especially so to une 
coming from the lifclessness of Palermo, 

i swarm everywhere. The inhabit- 
ants of Girgenti are the most prolific in 
Italy: Fazzello mentions an Agrigentine 
woman in his own time who brought forth 
seventy-three children at thirty births, 

At the top of the ancient Acropolis— 
Mons Camicus—the highest part of the town, 
marked byits heavy square Gothic campanile, 
stands the Cathedral of S. Gerlando, con- 
laining the ge us silver shrine of that 
saint, who was the fist bishop of Gixgenti. 
‘The interior of the church is modernised, 
but all travellers must visit, in ite sacristy, 
the magnificent ancient sarcophagus, long 
used as a font, sculptured with the story of 
Hippolytus. Goethe describes this as the 
most glorious alto-reliovo he had ever seen, 
The skill of the sculptor is shown in the 
withered and dwarfish aspect bestowed upon 
the nurse of Phaedra, in order to give more 
effect 1o the noble youthful forms beside her. 
‘The sacristan will also exhibit with ylec the 
curious church-echo—" porta. voce,” which 
iradition asserts to have revealed to 2 jealous 
husband the secrets of his wife's infidelity, 
as they were being poured into the earof her 
confessor; certainly every word spoken at 
the cornice behind the high altar is distinctly 
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audible to a person standing at the west 


door, Not far from the cathedral is S. Mana 
ci Greci, the oldest church in Gugentr, still 





‘Th 1emph. of Concord 


used for Greek nites, with remams of the 
Temple of Jupiter Polieus, ascribed to 
Phalaris, built mto its walls, 

If we leave the town by the east gate, 
Porta Ponte, we find the so-called Giardino 
Tnglese, a pretty tangle of roses and citscens, 
against the Inllside A terrace~-Ia Valla— 
much fiequented on warm evenings as a pro- 
menade, runs along the south side of the hill 
and oveilooks the sea Hence we may as 
end by a iocky pith through gardens of 
almonds to the summit of the Rupe Atenca, 
Nothing remains here except the platform of 
a temple, which as either that of Jupiter 
Atabyrios o1 that of Athene which gave a 
name to the haght, and whither Gellias, the 
famous rich citizen of Acragas, fd up the 
stony way when the city was taken by Hamil 
car, and, on finding himself pursued and 
escape impossible, set fre to the Inalding 
and perished in the flames. 

By a lower road, or over the brow of the 
hull, overgrown with palmetto, wild ms, and 
avphottel, we may reach, in a desolate but 
beautiful’ position, the curions little Norman 
Church of S, Biagio (St Blaise), built y) 
the remains of the Temple (“in antis”) of 
Demeter and Persephone, which led Pindar 
to apostrophize Aciigay as— 

J arrest of mortil ctice goat divine 
‘Of the fovel; Poverplae * 
Tiom hence we look down upon the httle 
aiver Ruscello which flows between the Rupe 
Atenea and that part of the ancient town 
Lnown as Neapoits, where now there 1s 
nothing but tombs. 
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Returning to the main road, which winds 
down the Inll through hedges of roses and 
scarlet geranium, we find on the ight, 
amongst gioups of noble 
stone pines and cypressea, the 
deserted chutch and convent 
of S. Nicol, with a curious 
Roman portal. Artists willnot 
fail to come here and sketch 
amidst the exquisite combi. 
nations of anbed bridge, 
sculptured terrace, hugevases 
and pines and aloes, in the 
anaent girden, 1m one cor- 
ner of winch is a cunous 
Roman building, used as a 
chapel in Norman times, and 
now a summer house, known 
by the natives as Oratorio di 
Talande. 

Descending the man rond 
from the front of the church, 
with a glorious view of the 
different temples which Diodorus describes as 
having been built from money obtained by 
the sale of olive oil at Carthage, we reach, in 
a few minutes, the remains of the Temple of 
Hercules, once a grand Doric building, re~ 
sembling the Parthenon in sve and plan, but 
‘now utterly ruined, with a singic pillar stand- 
ang ercct amid a mass of fallen masonry, ant 
columns Lke the bones of a great skeleton, It 
‘was from this temple that Vin1es was prevented 
from catrying off the famous bronze statue 





In the Temple of Jono Lacuna 
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of Hercules, by with coins in 
general rising his cars after 
of the people of the old Greek 
Agrigentum — fashion, plays 
an incident of on hts reed- 
which Cicero pipe whilst 
gives a most watching his 
graphic de- goats ant pre- 
scription, pating a “cala- 
A few mi- cione” of acans 
nutes’ walk will thus leaves for 
bring us to the each of them, 
gionous ‘Tem. set oul, hke 
ple of Concord, plates on a 
the most perfect dinner - table, 
Doric templein upon the falten 
Sicily, standing columns of the 
on the edge Lhe Lomb of Thee temple. 
ofthe precipice {Havingeaten 


which formed the natural rampart of Acra- 
gas, Like that of Hercules, the Temple 
uf Concord is built of yellow sandstone, 
and is of the form called “hexastylos 
peripteros," having 
pottico, and other columns at the sides. Its 
cella, in the Middle Ages, was used as the 
church of S. Gregorio della Rupe. This 
temple 1s much smaller than those of 
Paestum, but may, as Goethe says, “be com- 
pared to them as a god to 4 giant.” 

‘The wayside, beyond the Temple of Cone 
cord, is bordered by the ancient walls which 
Virgit saw from the sea. They are perforated 
by the tombs which caused the death of so 
many of the Carthaginian soldiers by pesti- 
lence when thcy were opened, and which the 
inhabitants of Agrigentum wore in the habit 
of mising not only to their dead citizens, but 
to horses which had won prizes in the games, 
and even to favourite birds, A large dome- 
shoped sepulehre, called “ Grotta dei Fiangi- 
pani,” is very carious, and is overgrown with 
maiden hair, the a&ayroy of Theocritus. 

(On the highest part of the hill, which is 


six columns in each abo 


our Iuncheon amongst the asphodels and 
violets in the shade of this temple, look- 
ing upon the unspeakably glorious view 
of Girgenti, gleaming white on the hill 
ve the grey-green olives, we may te- 
turn to the Temple of Hercules, beneath 
which are the remains of the Porta Aurea, 
the sea-gate, where the Numidians, under 
Hanno, betrayed the city to the Roman 
Laevinus, Just beyond the site of the gate, 
surrounded by magnificent old olive-trees, ix 
the picturesyue monument which bears the 
name of the ‘Tomb of Theron. Unfortunately, 
it does not correspond with the description 
in Diodorus of the magnificent monument 
of the despot which the intervention of a 
thunderbolt saved from destruction when 
Hannibal ordered the tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city to be destroyed, that be 
might use the materials in his earthworks. 
About a quarter of 2 mile distant in the 
plain are the remains of the Doric Temple of 
Asklepios (Esculapius) described by Polylius, 
It contained # famous statuc of Apollo by 
Myron, which was carried off by the Cartha- 





covered with venerable olives, rises the beau- , ginians, brought back by Scipio Africanus, and 
tiful ruin of the Temple of Juno Lacinia, | afterwards stolen by Verres. The ruins, which 
of which sixteen columns atc standing! are obscure, are built into the walls of a farm- 





erect, while house called 
many others CasaGregorio. 
lie prostrate. Returning 
‘The situation by the Porta 
is utterly de- ‘Aurea, on the 
solate now, left is the en- 
only the tance to the 
Tittle Pasqua- immense_ruin 
luccio, in of the Doric 
peaked hat Temple of 
and sheep- Jupiter. No» 
skin coat, ‘a the Temple of Jupiter. thing now re- 
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mains of the building but 2 te On oes other sae ot the river Drago, bert 
prostrate fr ents and pillars, ancient Hypsas, a column shoots up amit 
blocks of ene: But in the centre lies a the woods. It belongs to the Temple of 
gigantic statue-—once a caryatid—of thirteen Vulcan, Here the ruins are only of Roman 
disjointed fragments. Its almost shapeless date, and are built up into a cottage, and 
head shows traces of a berretto upon its partly used as an apiary, overshadowed by 
curly hair, Its arms are raised and thrown an immense carouba tree. Hence, passing 
It is as if the god himself had laid over the site of the Carthaginian camp, we 
himself down for a sleep of centuries in the may return to Girgenti by the road which 
midst of his teaple, of which he has survived leads to the harbour of Porto Empedocle, 
the very ruins, crossing the TTypsas again in a deep ravine, 
Beyond the Temple of Jupiter, in the most Artists will certainly walk out in this direction 
lovely position—2 thoroughly Greek land- to sketch the windings of the rocky way near 
scape, backed by delicate kose-coloured the town, fringed with aloes, the cactus of 
‘mountains, and ‘Theocritus and 


























surrounded by ‘Tertullian, and 
old olive and backed by 
almond trees— { \ Z lovely views of 
isthe’l'empleof \ j Sea and moun- 
Castor and Pol- tain, unspeak- 
lux, the most an ably delicate 
picturesque and ethereal in 
ruin in Sicily, : i colour. 

Xt had once it oe Nothing can 
six pillars in uy‘ exceed the, 
each front, and q Z , i + hospitiity' and 
thirteen at the j oe kindness of the 
sides, but only sea i on" yr. datives of Gir- 
four are #9 geati, — begin 
standing now, 5 ak ing with the 
though many * ; x landlord of the 
others lie pros. «-* we Belvidere, Don 
trate amongst Gaetano di An- 
the palmetto Jomple af Castor and Pollux, Gelis, a stately 
and — smilax. old ian, 


a 
Exquisitely beautiful are the wila-flowers here who treated us far more like honoured guests 
in spring—crocuses, lities, asphodels, and a than customers. He had lutely married for 
thousand others which Persephone would the second time, a pretty, merry child-wife, 
have lingered to yather; but they pass un- in huge gold carrings, who paid us frequent 
heeded now, for, like Cometas in the filth visits, and was much delighted with our draw- 
Idyl of ‘Theocritus, the natives still prefer ings and to sit for her portrait. ‘They quite 
cultivated flowers to the cglantine and ane- enjoycd the prepration of the luncheon 
mones of the wayside. Nothing moderncan basket with which we always set off at 9 A.M, 
be seen from hence, or indeed from any of not retuming till the sunset had turned the 
the temples ; anc amongst the buildings, the sea rose-colour and sct the mountains aflame. 
hills, and the plants upon which they looked. Each of the January days we spent at 
it is casier than in any other place to recall Girgenti we picnicked amongst the asphodels 
the forms of the ancient inhabitants—Theron and hlies in the shadow of one of the Greek 
the genial and bountiful, Gellias the hospi- temples, and were glad to find a shelter from 
table, above ail the poct Empedocles, draped the buming sun which blazed in a sky that only 
in purple robes, wearing a laurel crown, and turned from turquoise to opal. The second 
shod with goklen sandals, instructing his fel- day after our arrival, as we were coming 
low-citizens in Pythagorean philosophy under home up the Inll in the still warm evening 
the shade of the olives, urging themtoredeem light, we turned aside to the old deserted 
the heavenly birthright which they had for- convent of S. Niccola, A merry crowd of 
feited by their sins, (caching faith in 2 spi- gentlemen and ladies and little boys and girls 
ritual invisible God, and expounding his were shouting and singing on the terrace, 
strange theories as to the physical and natural and dancing the tarantella to the music of 
objects around him. three peasants on a bagpipe, tambourine, and 
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triangle. Like a Bacchanalian rout of mytho- 
Togueal times, they came rushing down to 
mect us, twenty-six in number, chained 
together with garlands, and the girls all 
wreathed with wild scarlet geranium. They 
escortel us all over the garden, gathering 
flowers and fruit for us, the crowd of little 
children gambolling and dancing in front, 
‘Then they begged us to go back with them 
to the terrace, and began dancing again, and 
invited us to join them. Some songs after- 
wards from scveral of our party were tu- 
multuously applauded with “prosit” and 
“eyviva.” ‘The result of this meeting was 
showers of visiting cards from all the notables 
in Girgenti, especially from the numerous 
family who rejoice in the singular name of 
the “Indelicati.” ‘Then came an invitation 
to a party and ball at Casa Gibilaro, the 
sons, Cesare und Salvatore, coming to escort 
us up the stecp street. Sicilian ladics sang, 
and so did some of their guests, and the 
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‘Megarans, who are also called Hyblenses, 
hundred years aiter their city Megara wis 
founded, sent hither Pammilus, and founded 
Selinunte.” The town was called after the 
river Sclinus (now Madiuni), which received 
its name from the quantity of wild parley 
(e@iivor} which grew slong its banks. {t rose 
rapidly to power and prosperity, but was 
He i and totally destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians, litle more than two hundred years 
after its foundation, Sixteen thousand Seli- 
nuntines were slain in the siege, and five 
thousand taken captive, Selinus, which still 
continued to have existence as a humble tri- 
butary, was a second time destroyed by the 
Carthaginians in 250 Bc. Under the Sara- 
cens it was called Rahl-el-Asnim, the “ Vil- 
lage of the Idols,” and it was one of the last 
places in Sicily which they defended, This 
led to its being again completely destroyed 
by the Romans, who gave it the igoominious 
name of “Terra dei Pulci,” or the “ Land of 
” 





Girgentines were taught to dance Sir Roger Ficas, 


de Coverley, with which they were greatly 
enchanted. Our first yuaintances, the 
family of twenty-six—grandmother, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, parents, and children—werc 
all there, living in the happiest union and 
ade “om; no daughter of the house ever 
marr, qf out of the place, and all mecting 
constantly. On the last night of our stay 
another dance was given in our honour, at 
which all the professors of the Universit 
(on delightful terms of merriment with their 
pe ils) assisted, the Professor of ‘Theology 
risking about in the tarantella, and the 
Professor of Philosophy leading the co- 
tillon. 

Very few of the inhabitants of Girgenti 
have secn anything beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of their town, and no one we 
saw could give us any information about the 
toute to Selinunto. Indced, the south- 
western part of Sicily is that most dreaded on 
account of brigandage, and since the fall of 
the Bourbons, and the annihilation of the 
effective rural police by the present Govern- 
ment, travelling there has had its dangers, 
Then there is no road for cariages. ‘The 
journey to Castelvetrano can only be accom- 
plished in two days by a boat, or in two days 
on mule-back, sleeping at Sciacea. 

From Castelvetrano it is a ride of two 
hours and a half to the tremendous ruins of 
Selinunto or Selinus, which occupy the pal- 
metto-covered heights on either side of the 
little stream Gorgo di Cotone, a short dis- 
tance before it flows into the sea. 

Thucydides says that in 628 ne. “the 


‘There are two t groups of ruins in 
Sclinunto—those Pie ‘Acropolis, whieh 
consist of the fragments of three great tem- 
ples, one smaller temple, and some other 
Temains; and those on the opposite or 
eastern hill, which consist of three important 
temples aud other buildings. From the 
Acropolis one looks down upon the two 
streams for whose course Empedocles, at his 
own cost, cut a channel through the marshy 
land, to save the town from pestilence ; for 
which, when he appeared amongst them in 
his priestly robes and laurel crown, the people 

iled him as a god, All the ruins arc com- 
pletely chaotic, “Sixty columns,” says Crabbe 
Robinson, “lie on the ground, like so many 
sheaves of com left by the reaper.” ‘The 
temples are of the Doric order; nothing 
is really known about them—all is in the 
imagination of antiquarics —but in their de- 
solation they are stupendous, and from their 
colossal size merit their popular name of 
“7 Pilieri dei Giganti.”. That on the eastern 
hill, standing most to the north, of which 
three imperfect columns are still erect, is, as 
Swinbume describes, “one of the most gi- 
gantic and sublime ruins imaginable.” The 
oldest of the famous metopes, now in the 
museum at Palermo, some of the earliest 
known attempts at composition in sculpture, 
were found in the central temple on the 
‘west, the later oues in the central temple on 
the eastern hill. All around the country is 
indescribably bare and treckss; there is 
nothing to recall the “ palmosa Selinus” of 
Virgil. 
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A VERY COMMON MIND-TROUBLE. 
By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D. 


N alarge proportion of instances persons 
I who live sedentary lives and labour 
habitually with their brains to the neglect of 
the other parts of their bodies, suffer more or 
less annoyance from a mind-trouble which, 
under favouring conditions, may readily be- 
come a disease. It is not generally or clearly 
recognised hy practical medical psycholo- 
gists. It consists of an uncontrollable and 
all-pervading feeling of doudt; not suspicion, 
in the technical sense of that term, as applied 
to a maniacal mistrust of those around, but 
doubt as to the commonest facts and acts of 
ordinary life and experience. What is secn 
must also be touched, what has been done must 
be done again, or some special measure taken 
to ascertain that it has been thoroughly accom- 
plished. ‘The consciousness which is plagued 
with this malady—for such it really is— 
seldom rests and 1s a prey to worry, Locking 
a, door, extinguishing a lighted candle or 
match, turning off the gas, or in some cases 
so simple a matter as placing a vase ona 
pedestal, or even a book on a table, are 
serious undertakings from which the mind 
shrinks ; or if the act be hastily and heed- 
lessly performed the sufferer endures a 
of misgiving for some time afterwards, and, 
which makes the matter worse, the longer the 
doubt lasts, the more oppressive does it 
become, 

The trouble caused by doubt as to the 
doing of things which are of the simplest 
and most ordinary description, is out of all 
propartion to the subject-matter itself At 

iest the victim of this strange distress tries to 
compel his self-consciousness to rest. He 
resolvea that he willnot think of the act. It 
shalt be performed instantly, or if it has been 
done it shall be forgotten. He away, 
presently the thought suggests itvelf thas, after 
all perhaps, he has not accomplished what he 





intended, or that he has done it badly. He him. 


its away this suggestion, but it returns with 
on force and ceerepeine him. The sus- 
picion grows to 2 fear, the misgiving to a great 
anxiety, The uncertainty as to safety be- 
comes first an apprehension and then a terror 
of danger. All sorts of evil consequences will 
or may ensue 
door or drawer, to turn off that gas burner, or 
paleel rene caren firmly enough on its 
tal! The or impulse, to return. 
and verify the underlying belief that all is well, 


from his omission to lock that vehicle, 


will brook no denial, The creature of a craze 
like this may go to bed and try tosleep, but 
he will toss restlessly on his pillow, and at 
length he susé—or he fancies he must—give 
in; and from any distance at any pains he 
returns, generally to find that his fears have 
been wholly groundless. Only those who have 
either themselves experienced this doubt, or 
repeatedly watched its growth and witnessed 
its effects in others, can imagine how terrible 
in itself, and what a prolific source of mental 
mischief, so seemingly small a matter may 
prove, Itis in fact the first and warning symp- 
toms of many a grave and—because neglected 
—afterwards incurable case of mind disease 1 

Something will be gained if we can only 
ascertain the real nature of this fecling of 
uncertainty, and discover whence and how it 
arises. In order to understand doubt, of the 
sort to which I allude, it is indispensable to 
learn something about ordinary certainty. 
Whatever this harassing misgiving with regard 
to little things may ‘be, it is obviously the 
contradictory of that sense ot impression 
which satisfies the healthy mind concerning 
the acts it performs, or the objects with which 
it is brought into contact, and enables it to 
leave the mental stand-point it occupies, 
instantly, and to pass without hesitancy or 
any lingering uncertainty to another. We 
must, therefore, study the two states together. 
‘When the mind 5 normally there is what 
may be described as a subconscious recog 
nition of its surroundings and of its work. 
‘The supreme consciousness does not, 20 to 
say, need to burden itself with the task of 
supervising the performance of ordinary 
mental functions, 

When a man is walking quickly through 
an ordinary thoroughfare, his mind may be 
intently engaged with some subject of special 
thought far removed from the scene around 

jim. Nevertheless, he threads his way 
through the crowd, and without, so far as 
he is aware, noticing obstacles, avoids 
them, When, however, he desires to cross 
the road, he pauses, looks up and down the 
carriageway, and takes special precautions 
to avoid being run over by any ing 
icle, There is an apprecigble difference 
‘between the mental process of walking on a 
popes and that required for the 
nor is the difference simply one of de- 

gree. The first-mentioned act or series of 
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actions is performed under the protective 
guidance of one faculty; while the other re- 
quires the intervention of a faculty of higher 
grade, The one performanceis automatic or at 
most consensual, the other is, in a higher sense, 
voluntary, Habit will enable a man to ac- 
complish any general purpose, which is fre- 
quently carried out by any part of his body; 
but an active present judgment is necessary 
for the accomplishment of an intention which 
ig not a matter of routine. The illustration 
T have selected—namely, that of walking on 
@ pavement and crossing a street—will serve 
to showhow the performance of acts which are 
often repeated may be gradually referred to 
habit, instead of being directly controlled by 
the will or the judgment, Thus, a manwho at 
first requires to summon all his wits to aid 
him in crossing a crowded roadway, may, 
after a time, become so accustomed to the 
act that he will scarcely pause in Ins train of 
abstract thoughts to perform it. The point 
to recognise 1s that the suprente conscious- 
ness does not normally interfere in the per- 
formance of common acts or functions, nor 
does it busy itself with ordinary surroundings, 

Now the state of mind which makes a man 
fidgety about the doing of familiar things, is 
essentially one in which the bighcr conscious- 
ness has, froma some cause, come to exercise 
a Fussy seated over the  crmontet of acts 
and to take cognisance most ordinary 
surroundings, instead of leaving the former 
business to the automatic faculty of habit, 
and the latter to the sub-consciousness. 
When this interference occurs, ja state of 
matters is set up which is as worrying and 
unnatural as would be the result if a music. 


master insisted on controlling the detailed firmed. 


“Sngering" of an expert pupil who had ac- 
quired a perfect habit of pianoforte playing ; 
oras though a writing-master should continue 
to guide the hand which had overcome the 
inital difficulties of the art of penmanship 
and could write fluently. Imagine the 
mental result of being compelled to spell out 
a syllable at a time—in the good old-fashioned 
‘way—when reading aloud an exciting chapter 
of an entrancing story! This is a faint 
picture of the sort of annoyance to which the 
roan is Subjected who is, as it were, scnt 
back to a state of mental pupilage, and 
again taught to lock doors, put out candles, 
and tum off the gas by his morbidly intrusive 
and mistrusting consciousness. 

‘The state of mind to which I refer may be 
brought about by cither of several disorderly 
or morbid mental processes. One of the 
common ways in which the trouble arises, is 


Bat 


‘the mischievous practice of trying to do 
several things at once or to “ divide the atten- 
tion.” A scholar will insist on having several 
books open on his table before him, and he 
unconsciously forms the habit of spreading 
first his mental perceptions and then his 
thoughts over a wide field, and of taking in the 
largest possible number of objects. At the out- 
set this is a habit of physico-mental sight, 
then it becomes a habit of the intellectual 
organism ; or it may begin 2s an intellectual 
exercise, and afterwards come to be, in a 
purely physical way, sensory, Literary men 
often establish the distressing condition de- 
scribed, by work which requires continual 
reference to books or papers, and the “bear- 
ing in mind” of a large number of data for 
the purpose of collation, It is probable that 
Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer, formed. 
his habit of post-touching in this way. Men 
whose mental work consists in “ managing,” 
may contract the same habit if they ae 
themselves stationary—sitting in a chair ot a 
particular desk, while books, papers, or 
Persons crowd in upon them, Another and 
very dissimilar class of minds, which, instead 
of being worried by a multiplicity of brain- 
work, bave so little to occupy their attention 
that the consciousness forms a habit of dally- 
ing with the details of every little thing that 

in its way, suffers from the same malady. 

So long as the habit is purely menéa/ it exerts 

a mischievous effect on the mind and lowers 
the tone of its intellectuality ; but it does nat 
generally attract attention until, or unless, it 
extends to the senses, then the evidences of 
doubtdeclare themselves,and themental state 
finding expression in acts, is rapidly con- 

‘The evidence of one sense is no 

longer sufficient to convince the conscious- 

ness. Whatis felt must be seen, what is secn 
must be felt; what has been done with one 
form of attention, acting through a particular 
sense, must be repeated with another form 
and sense. The victim of this habit is not 
sure he has tured the key properly in the 

Jock unless he hears it click, or he must see 

it tum or carefully examine the door to con- 

vince himself that it is really shut, After a 

time he has to do this several, it may be a 

certain number of, times, eg., three, seven, 

or nine. So it is with everything. As he 
walks along the streets he must touch the 
posts or railings, because the evidence of 
sight alone is not sufficient to convince him 
of their tangibility. To confirm his visual 
impression of rate stones in the paving 
of the footpath, he must tread on the centre 
ofeach, If he misses one he must go back, 
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or if the process has not been properly 
performed it will have tobe repeated. Cases 
diffcr widely in the particular manifestation 
of this peculiarity, and it may occur in any 
degree, ranging from 2 mere hesitancy about 
leaving things to the eccentric acts I have 
enumerated, The trouble is, however, the 
same tinder all its divers forms and varietics. 
Ido not mean to imply that the conscious- 
nets knowingly reasons as to the proposition 
that corroborative evidence must be procured 
by the application of additional sensory tests ; 
‘but that is the method instinctively taken to 
remove the doubt, and it throws light on the 
nature of the neurosis. The consciousness 
is doing work for which it is unfitted, and it 
docs it in a fitssy and clumsy fashion, which 
occasions much needless effort and is in itself 
distressing. 7 

‘Why the consciousness should meddle in 
the affairs of the sub-consciousness in this 
way may be a mystery, but the fact that it 
dots so cannot be doubted. The acts which 
trouble the mind in this malady ought to be 
performed by habit or without the need of 
special cognisance. When special cognisance 
i really necessary, and the Sunes is 

legitimately en; in superintending a par- 
ticular ction which does not happen to be a 
matter of routine, this morbid characteristic 
of ils interference in affairs which do not 
concern it is not apparent. The habitual 
sufferer from this doubt does not feel the 
same hesitancy in closing a ringe-door 
which he feels in closing the door of a cup- 
board. Ie will turn off the gas at the main 
‘on an exceptional occasion, or at any other 
‘burnertban the one to which he is accustomed, 
without the precautions he is obliged to 
take when performing routine work. It 
in only when the higher consciousness is need- 
dessly engaged in common and little matters 
that it causes so much trouble, 

A curious proof of the truth of this last 
observation is supplied by a form of the 
trouble from which some of its victims suffer 
reat inconvenience, In reading a passage 
trom any unfamiliar book for the first time, 
they have no doubt as to the meaning of the 
words employed ; but if the reader or student 
allows himself to go back, he is unable to 
comprehend the nieaning of the simplest sen- 
tence, or at least, he is in more or less doubt 
about it, ‘This is because that form of con- 
sciousness, which we call the faculty of atten- 
tion, has done its work properly the first time 
when there was a legitimate need for the use 
of the higher brain-centres; but the con- 
sciousness will not be pressed to repeat the 
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act, or if it is pressed it will fall intoa morbid 
state and become exacting as to the evidence, 
so that the reader may have to spell out the 
words or repeat them aloud for the sake of 
their sound before he is satisfied. 

It is needless to fil] in the outline of this 
state. The sufferer will recognise the truth of 
the sketch, and supply the details. Let me 
now try to point out theremedy. Like almost 
all the troubles to which the harassed mind is 
subject, the evil is one for seli-cure. The aim 
should be to develop the habit of doing as 
much as possible of the ordinary business of 
life by routine. It is useless, and only ex- 
aggetates the trouble, to struggle directly 
against the impulse to remove a doubt and 
satisfy the mind, A pressing demand for 
evidence should be met by the smallest pos- 
sible concession ; but there must be some con- 
cession, or the worry, it may be agony, of 
doubt will ensue, and it is this feeling of un- 
certainty—not the means taken to relieve it 
that does mental mischief. Better there- 
fore yield than resist, but try to forget the 
matter as quickly as may be. The readiest 
mode of dealing with the difficulty when it 
arises is to associate the act done or the object 
recognised with some other act or abject. For 
example, if there be a suggestion of doubt as 
to the locking of a door, fix the eye, not on the 
door, but on something else, while locking it. 
‘Then, when the question afterwards suggests 
itelf, “Did I lock that door?” the generally 
sufficient answer will come, “ Yes, I know 1 
did, because I remember looking at a par- 
ticular spot on the wall paper of the room, 
or on the pattem of the carpet, while 1 did 
it" This is confessedly only a subterfuge, 
but it often helps the mind to satisfy itself, 
and may be help as an adjunct to self-cure. 

Meanwhile the remedy proper must con- 
sist in making all ordinary duties matters 
of Aabit, ‘The consciousness should be in- 
tentionally diverted rather than opposed, It is 
2 good plan to set the intellectual part of the 
mind # long and interesting task, to which 
it can revert in moments of mental leisure, 
and thus be saved from dissipating ite strength 
in needless meddling with minor affairs. The 
task must be attractive, and, as far as pos- 
sible, engrossi: At the same time a habit 
of concentration should be cultivated. ‘The 
deep, underlying mental cause of the trouble 
is a want of strong and clear focussing of 
the mind-powers and faculties. “Strength 
of mind” is not so much a consequence of 
greainess as of cohesion, A morbid mind 
anay be stronger than an expansive intellect. 
We often see persons with a shifty gaze, 
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which seems to roam over the scene before characteristic tendency of victims of doubt, 
them rather than to look precisely at one if they are not absolutely stupid, ia to aim 
object. There is also a quickly moving and at brilliancy. They would be “wits,” or 
restless eye, which darts glances everywhere, experts, or at least “clever.” They try to 
but does not appear to examine anything see more, to take in a wider field, and to 
completely, Something like the notions of think better or more “broadly” than their 
character which these different eyes suggest, fellows. They are perpetually striving to 
may be predicated of the mind that suffers produce an effect, and when they fail, or fear 
from the trouble of doubt; there is a vacil- they have failed, they are proportionately 
lating attention, or one which is, as it were, |. By the frequent recurrence of 
overtaxed by having so many th ‘ot petiods of mental depression—which follow 
notions that it can form a clear idea of upon disappointments in the endeavour to 
done. perform feats of thought or observution— 
Persons who suffer in this way should avoid, sufferers from this trouble too often fall into 
on the one hand, indifference to the things a state of chronic melancholy, with paroxysms 
around them, and, on the other, a habit of of irritability, By taking the matter in time 
trying to take in too muoh. ‘The eye should it is nearly always possible to avoid this 
ined to fix itself steadily on one object untoward issue of a malady which is per- 
at , and the effort made to discipline fectly remediable at the outset. A perpetual 
thee will discipline the mind. Intellec- state of doubt as to small matters is one of the 
tually, there should be an avoidance of the most distressing of common mind-troubles, 
endeavour to appear clever or observant, in but it may be easily mended when once its 
the sense of “seeing everything." The cause and nature are clearly underatood. 
’ 


WATCHING THE WEATHER ON BEN NEVIS. 
By CLEMENT L WRAGGF, FRGS., FMS, &c. 
PART 1.—PREPARING FOR WORK. 


TH establishment of a meteorological ; given mysclf up to a life of geographical and 
observatory on Ben Nevis—the high-' meteorological research, I wrote to the Secte- 
est mountain in the United Kingdom, 4,406 tary in December, 1880, proposing to place 
feet high—was first proposed in 1877 by a set of standard instruments on Ben Nevis 
Mr, Milne Home of Milne Gradcn, a gentle- and to make regular daily ascents from Fort 


man well known for his atiainments in science William in time for 9 a.m. observations on the 


and zea! for physical investigation, and the summit, under their auspices, if they would 
chairman of the Scottish Metcorological 
Society, Mrs, Cameron Campbell of Monzic, 
and Lord Abinger, the owners of the moun- 
tain, kindly gave consent. The Socicty 
took up the proposal, and in course applied 
for astatance to the Meteorological Council 
and Government Grant Committee, to en- 
able them to found the mountain station, 
Difficaltics however stood in the way of the 
application being successful, and the matter 
remained in abeyance. A proposal was 
next set on foot to erect on the Ben by 
public subscription an observatory to the 
memory of the late Mr. David Hutcheson, 
who did so much towards opening up the 
Highlands by his fine feet of steamers; but 
no result accrued leading to the erection of 
the station. 

Having read of the efforts made by the 
Society, being convinced of the importance 
of high-level observatories, and further having 


grant me facilities of accommodation and a 
pony. My offer was accepted. 

Thad lately been conducting on my own 
account a series of climatological investiga- 
tions in North Staffordshire—in the basin of 
the river Chumet and on Beacon Sloop, 
Weaver Hills, but taking one set of instra- 
ments, and Icaving the remainder of the work 
in the hands of assistants, I set out for the 
Highlands. At Edinburgh I met the Council 
of the Society, and obtained the barometer. 
I then continued my journey vid Stirling and 
Oban. My wife accompanied me, sbe having 
kindly undertaken to assist in the work by 
taking observations near the sea-level at Fort 
William simultancously and in direct con: 
nection with those to be made by me on the 
top of the Ben, thus adding largely to their 
value. 

A-word as to the necessity for high-level 
stations. To find « state of matters existing 
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thet demands the spread of meteorological 
mvestigation and rescirch im these islands, 
‘we have only to consider the fearful cyclome 
hurricanes that now and again swecp over us 
from the Atlantic, proving so disastrous to 
our fishing fleets, human Lfe and property 
By high level observatones m comnection 
with stations at lower Jevel» adjacent we 
deal, as it were, with vertical sections of the 
atmosphere, considered with reference to the 
distribution of atmosphenc pressure, wind, 
and temperature Hence we cum learn more 
of the conditions attending the advance of 
these dreaded “ depressions,’ gamtng more 
Imowledge of their nature and shape, and of 
the carculation of the wind about their areas 
at vanous altitudes, so 1t may become pos 
suuble, hy observation and a hittle patient 
research, to forecast with a certamty greater 
than has hitherto been attamed Ben Nevis 
and Fort Wilham are for many reasons the 
best pomtions that could be chosen for such 
amportant vesugations 

We amved at Fort Wilham by the Pioneer 
on the evening of Saturday, Mey 8th, Sun- 


day ummediately following was of course & 
rest day but after evening service in the 
Fnglish Church I strolled along Glen Nevis 
and ascended the hill behind Tort William to 
reconnoitre, obtaining a first good view of 
the mighty Ben, hoary even now in the garb 
of winter I own to being greatly impressed 
with the magnitude of the work before me, 
as I surveyed the grey rugged steeps tower 
ang upwards against the twilight sky, m darh 
contrist with the shelving tosses of snow 
in the rugged burns of the old mountain 
evenmg mists were gathering around the, 
adjacent hills and the shades fast deepeming, 
when, having finished my survey, I retumed 
to Tort Wiltam On the following day, 
beng determined to commence the work 
with as little delay as posnblc, and kindly 
assisted by Mr Colin Livingston, of the Public 
School—distingushed for his scientific abilt 
ties, and who 1s cver eager to asmst in evcry 
work—matters were soon arranged 

The services of a local joiner were at once 
secured , and xt 10 PM some eight workmen 
set out for the summit, each with his burden 
meely adjusted, carrying the necessary " fix 
ings" for the instruments and sundry tools, 
posts, and stanchions After two hourw’ sleep 
and an eazly brevkfast, at halfpast one I 
followed with the barometer, accompamed 
by Mr Lenngion and the landlord of the 
Temperance Hotel, carrying the rain gauge 
and thermometers "A large anti cyclone lay 
at the time over Great Britain, and conse- 
quently the weather was calm and all that 
could ‘be demred, and the mommg aur of 
early summer delicious Our path lay along 
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sundry club mosses and the butterwort (Pan 

gueula vulzaris) bemg in considerable abun- 
dance, Ihe rugged Ben rises precipitously 
farther on the left, and the yigged precipices 
of Carn Dearz, 1t3 north west a! ler, 3,961. 
feet high, frown darkly over the moors below 

‘The swamp crossed we began the snff part 
of the cmb About 2,400 feet, at sto. AM, 
the snow was first reached , not lying evenly, 
but m dnfts and deep accumulations in ‘the 
vwaterworn courses trenched out by the moun. 
tam torrents. We had now left the region 
of the coarse-grained granite, had attained 
what 3s practically the limt of vegetation, 
and our course, taking one shorter than the 
usual track, lay diagonally up the western 
stde over the bire rough felsites and porphy 

ntes of the steep slopes of the mountim. It 
wis mdeed toilsome work, owing to our 
being encumbered with the dehcate mstru 
ments. Mr, Livingston and I each took out 
tura m carrying the burometer, which it was 
necessary to hold with the greatest possible 
care under the arm, ctstern end y ost, 
lest by any jerking or rough han aur 
should find its way mto the tube, and ao thrs. 
sovaluable and mdispensable instrument be 
rendered ustless for the contemplated obser 
the Inverness road for over a mile, Ihen vations, The chmb, moreover, was icndcred 
‘we turned to the nght and crossed the 
Peat Moss at the base of the Ben Nevis 
system. We now took a short and un 

frequented course, and commenced the 
ascent of the heathy moors forming the 
northern slopes of the mountun We 
followed pretty much the direction of 
the wild Highland burn, 4d Core an 
Lackan—now gurgling soflly round a 
secluded nook, now plunging in a white 
cascade over some coarse granite 
boulders and at about a quarter-past 
four reached the well known lake or 
tarn, called Lockan Meal an t Susdhe, 
from the ingh grassy bull on the west, 
2,322 feet high, that on tus side mses 
immediately from the 
waters cdge To 
our Kft 15 a stretch 
of quagmure, about 2 
quarter of a mile in 
width, which we must 
needs cross, the ve- 
getation of which 
emefly consists of 
Og grasses, mosses, 
hichens, several kinds - 
of orchis, and dwarf ‘The Therma rer neon (Iromaybete by! Ma futue Lon WH} 

heathers, the delicate 

white reindeer moss (C/adoma rangiferma), the more trymg under these circumstances 
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by the huge sharp boulders over which, neatly 
poising ourselves at every step to prevent 
steely plied oar way epracs How past 
slowly pl our way upwards. How 

now becomes the h t at the 
bottom of the ravine below, hemmed in by 
the hills and mountain’s side, stretch the 
grausy undulations of Glen Nevis. Beyond 
out-reach the long arms of Loch Linnhe and 
Loch Eil, while farther the eye is carried 
‘over the sublime monntain vastnesses of the 
Highlands till the hills of Skye and streak of 
the Western Ocean far in the distance bound 
the panoramic view. Near hali-past six we 
arrived at the famous spring, 830 feet below 
the summit, afterwards named by me “Bu- 
chan’s Well,” in honour of the able meteoro- 
Jogist and indefatigable secretary of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society. Here we 
paused for rest and refreshment, and to quaff 
the clear water trickling from beneath the 
cold grey stones. On soon we trudged over 
sharp loose rock, taking an east-south: 


direction, and guided now and in by a 
solitary cairn, looking dreary en in these 
weary wilds, and about seven o' came 


to the rough plateau at 4,000 feet, which I 
subsequent! id occasion to neme “The 
Plates of noes. Here esive bocks aot 
agglomerate lic strewn in great profusion, 

walking safely in equilibrium coe their 
edges with our burden of instruments was, it 
can be readily imagined, a feat of no little 
difficulty, Snow did not uniformly cover the 
ground, but lay in patches, where shaded by 
the rocks, generally an acre or two in extent. 
Our way was now past the shelving brink of 


the first precipi¢es, their clefts and chasms west 


filled with snow—that sink down, away down 
some 1,300 feet in terrible grandeur to the 
fearful profounds of the corries beneath. A 
hundred yards more and we glimpsed the 
fop. The cxp of the mountain was sur- 
rounded by a thin mist, and the snow laymuch 
at before in great patches, a foot and 2 half 
indepth. At length, shortly before half-past 
aeyen, we reached the summit on its weat 
eide—we were verily on Ben Nevis—the in- 


struments were safe, After laying them down , 


near the Ordnance caim with mutual con: 
giatulations and feelings of intenge relief, I 
at once proceeded to se establishment of 
the temporary observatory, <5 + 
Some description-ef the.top stay here be 
necemary, and I 
observation. .3¢ consists of tableland some: 
ninety acres in extent, and is covered to a 
depth of geveral feet by blocks of felstone 
lavas, the yicanic agglomerates, probably 


oa dey 
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be débris of some ancient eruption. These 
tilted up at every angle, a very chaos of 
disorder and confusion, Chiefly at the 
northem boundary of this singular plateas 
are the great precipices, their edges in places 
smoothed o'er by huge sloping wails of snow. 
Precipices and dykes again bound the moun- 
pete el Beaders slopes are 
‘very TOEREGy elow are the grassy carpet 
and waters of the Glen. At some points 
along thebrink of the northem precipices, 
where ti effects of glacintion are most 
marked, the eye looks sheer down at right 


angles many hundreds of feet into dark 
yawnin, gulls that make one shudder. At 
other as by the great cairn which is 


near the edge, one beholds on looking down 
® series of sharp bluffs and jagged crogs 
choked with rubble and crumbling rock one 
below the another, till far, far beneath, some 
two thousand feet, is the Coire Lass, with 
its rushing waters winding away yonder to 
the broad expanse of the Lochy valley, 

No amount of writing can adequately de- 
scribe the leur of the view from the 
summit of Ben Nevis on a clear day. The 
rough old platform of sombre grey rock on 
which we stand cootasting wit the bright 

of snow gleaming in ting whiteness 
in the blazing sun, the awful abysses of the 

ipices thrown out in greater majesty by 
huge black shadow of some opposite 
crag, ae fly dykes sombre moor, 
ancient v1 3, deep glens, | torrents 
in the distance below—surrounded by the 
noble display of mountains, range behind 
range, peak behind peak, bounded on the 
the lochs and sea, with the whole 
ay by the clear blue vault above—all 
impress the miod profoundly with a sense of 
the majesty of Nature. 

Well, one set of men forthwith commenced 
to build a caim, which was absolutely indis- 
pensable for the safe keeping of the baro- 
meter, on 2 spot I had chosen some thirty- 
five paces south from the precipices ; another 
to clear away the snow and loose boulders 
and prepare the posts and stanchions pre- 
vious to the erection of Stevenson's thermo- 
ameter screen at 2 point ten pacts more to 
southward, Meanwhile Mr. Livingston and I, 
having collected the fragmenta of wood sawn 
off. bythe woskmen, set to work to make a 
fire in the gbektered corner formed by an up- 
(Glged rock j-and having come provided with 
Gn coffee-pot, pennikin, preserved coffee 
and milk, biscuits, a tin of meat, and just a 
nice portion of the famons a ang John.” we 
were £00n enjoying a second breakiast. The 
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mon rapuily progressed with their work. In an 
hour or two cain seven feet high and 
seventeen feet in circumference, formed of 
the mountain stone adjacent, was completed ; 
the barometer was carefully unpacked and 
suspended in a suitable bor fitted with lock 
and key, and partly enclosed by the cairn. 
My delight can be imagined when I heard 
the clear metallic ring of the mercury when 
testing the instrument before finally fixing it, 
proving that the vacuum was perfect, and 
saw it hanging vertically in position. | The 
column soon fell to about 25'9. An outerdoor 
opening to northward, and supported by a 
wooden stanchion, was finally added to keep 
off rain and mow, while yet allowing the air 
free access to the cistern. I should mention 
that this barometer is a fine instrament on 
Fortin's principle. It was made under the 
direction of Mr. Robert H. Scott, of the 
Meteorological Office, by Negretti and Zam- 
bia, for the Scottish Meteorological Socicty, 
especially for use on Ben Nevis; and is so 
constructed as to read as low as twenty-three 
inches. Almost simultaneously with the 
completion of the cairn was the thermometer 
sereen fixed in position. It was screwed 10 
four stout posts, fitted with a lock and angle 
stanchions to prevent vibration during gales ; 


and placed at such a height that the bulbs of equi 


the instruments might be four feet above 
the rock. Subsequently it was enclosed in a 
wire cage designed by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, 
C.K., as.an additional protection. I now fixed 
all the thermometers in their places, Dry and 
wet bulbs and maximum and minimum self 
registering instruments were placed in the 


screen, the former showing the temperature 
of the air and that due to evaporation——hence 
the hygrometrical conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, the latter recording oxtremes of tem- 
perature occurring during any given time. 
Some ten paces westward I placed the solar 
tadiation thermometer (black bulb in nazwa) 
on a post four feet above ground, and the 
terrestrial radiation thermometer on the snow 
(subsequently on the rock, with its bulb ex. 
posed on cotton wool).’ Highteen paces 
south-west from the screen was the rain-gauge 
fixed with its rim one foot above ground. 
AU these instruments were my own observing 
standards that I had used in Staffordshire, 
The weather throughout was very fine, and in 
this we were most fortunate. So great was 
is altitude during these 
anti-cyclonic conditions that the sun's rays 
shot down upon us with great power, so that 
our necks and faces became quite sore from 
the scorching beams ; and as the day wore on 
we had to tie handkerchiefs round our heads 
to prevent sunstroke, This was owing to 
absence of aqueous vapours which so marvel- 
lously temper sunshine in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere, thereby renting our 
becoming scorched by day and frozen by ex- 
cessive radiation at night. ‘The instrumental 
\ipment of the observatory was now com- 
pleted, and all ready for my first observations 
on the morrow, Having surveyed the whole 
with much satisfaction, as may well be sup- 
posed, and locked up the instruments, I 
descended with my party, leaving about three 
P.M. and reachmg Fort William at five. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A, GOLDEN moon that leans fer gentle fore 
(On the blue darkness of the summer sky—= 
We watched her steal aloft a little space, 
‘My love and I. 


Parting the opal clouds, upward she rose 
To wander lonely "mid the stars on high : 
‘We thought our world as bright as one of those, 
‘My love and I. : 


Dear love, the moonlight smote your rippling hair 
‘And made you smile you knew not how nor why 
‘My heart beat strangely as we lingered there, 
‘My love and 1. 
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I asked her, fooled by the bewildering light, 

If she would try to love me by-and-by : 

She rose and left me—I stood in the night— 
The moon and I, 


A. MATHESON, 
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By CHARLES GIBBON, Avruor or “Rosm Gray,” “For LACK oF Got,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XX.—“I WILL NOT TAKE BACK 
MY WORD.” 
‘HAT seemed to be the natural close of 
the interview. Nothing more could be 
done that night, and the Fiscal had sid, 
“We must inquire into it in the 
But Armour could not go yet. He had only 
done half his duty: the other half he found 
it difficult to discharge i in the presence of a 
third person, He was unexpectedly relieved 
by Fenwick. 

Th ‘out the hours they had been sitting 
together he had been perfectly conscious that 
Fenwick had heard the current gossip about 
his affairs; and Fenwick had been conscious 
that Armour was so. But ncither bad made 
the slightest allusion to it. Indeed, they had 
tmade little effort to converse. 

It was not delicacy which prevented Fen- 
wick from some commonplace expression of 
sympathy. He was again and gain on the 
point of saying: “I'm sorry you are in such 
& mess, old fellow,” but he had an uncom- 
fortable remembrance of the light way in 
which he had repeated the gossip of the 
village to Mrs, Musgrave, and somehow felt 
that he had no right to speak. The repressed 
sortow and anxiety which the man’s yery 
calmness suggested touched even Fenwick’s 
shallow nature, and made him aware that he 
was in the presence of something too deep 
for his comprehension, 

So, observing that Armour evidently wished 
to speak in private to the Fiscal, he rose. 

“I must go to roost," he said. “Hope 
you will have some good news in the mom- 
ing, Armour." 

And he retired to the cnjoyment of undis- 
turbed sleep. He was not ayspeptc, and no 
care for anybody or anything had ever cost 
him an hout’s repose. 

“T see you are tired, Mr. Musgrave,” 
‘began Armour; “but before going I must 
explain fms shings to you,” 

é even. 





‘The Fiscal sat down for the first time since 
his entrance, showing signs of fatigue. 

“Go on.” 

“T have spoken to your daughter, and her 
answer is what I wished it to be,” 

“Aweel, man,” said the Fiscal, with the 
shadow of his sly, good-natured smile pass: 
ing over his countenance, “when a bonnie 
lassie says ay to the question you have put 
to her, there’s no need for looking as glum 
as though you rued your bargain tn 

Armour smiled sadly at that thrust: 
could not hurt him. 

“You have not yet heard the second thing 
T have to tell you: and it is the cause of ny 
Reve you fear that you will withdraw the 

ve you gave me to win her if I could,” 

“Seems to me that you have won her, 
and it’s of no consequence whether I take 
back my word or no,’ 

a ‘You can still forbid our marriage,” 

‘Mr, Musgrave looked steadily in his eyes 
for a moment. Then, slowly— 

* And if I should forbid it, vould you heed 
me? She has reached her majority, you 
know, and I am only her father.” 

‘That was an awkward question to answer 
honestly, “The old Adam” is an expres- 
sive phrase: and we are continually plucking 
the. les we have repeatedly passed un- 

until the command has been laid 
ma us not to touch them. The rebellious 
query instantly rose in Armour’s mind— 

“If we two are decided that our future 
happiness lies in our union, who bas a right 
to keep us apart ?” 

He did not then attempt to answer himself, 
but he answered the Fiscal as honestly as he 
could— 

“Ido not know what I should do, but I 
believe that she would obey you.” 

“That's right, Armour. Caution is a guid 
mare to ride at all times, and if you ever 
commit yourself till the occasion arises— 
well, you'll get through the world with as 
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few lees on your conscience as a man can | rashness ; ‘when I observed that I did not 
hope to have in the present condition of | mind what anybody said, 1 was not counting 
human afizirs, I am sure she would obey | the guidwife. You had better not run at her 
me, provided I gave her good reasons for my | the way you did at me; and may be, on 


objection.” consideration, it would be as well to say 
Tam aftaid you can show good reasons | nothing for a day or two. She has notions 
for objecting now.” of her own about settling Filie; and at any 


Armour spoke calmly; but he felt sick. | rate it will be as well to let me break the news 
He had been standing for a moment on the | to her. You can come to me in the morning 
high hill-top, with all the glory of the newly | at the office, and we'll see about Thorburn,” 
risen sun upon him, and suddenly there was| Armour went away with calm, steady 


darkness. steps, feeling that his head was more firmly 
The Fiscal was still watching his facc | planted on his shoulders than it had seemed 
closely, to be during the last few days. In spite of 
ie "ay, and what might they be?” all that had happened and all that might 


“ The affair is so strange that it will require | happen, Ellie was his by her own and her 
more explanation than you will care to listen ' father’s consent. With that knowledge, what 
to at this hour. The gist of it is this” lion was there in his path he could not face 

‘There his heart failed him, and he paused. ‘and overcome? 

He was about to speak the words which — It was not the wild ecstasy of the merely 
would separate him from Kllie: he felt lice a passionate lover which filled him; it was a 
man who is compelled to pronounce sentence sober, manful joy, inspiring him with increasing 









of death upon himself. strength of mind and muscle, He could go 
The Fiscal did not offer him any assis- through any trial calmly, now. He did not 
tance, and he cot 





inked firmly— give any serious thought to the possibility of 
“The gist of it is this: the man who has Musgrave’s interference marring his 
been passing as Thorburn is my father, and a ow ofl happiness, he ought to sa} 

; leasure coloured his cheeks 


wR, Ls = pel his eyes as he remembered 
. Musgrave rose and grasped him by that she was the sharer of his joy and sorrow 
the hand, now, He could not believe that any mother 


“You need not go any further, I knew would oppose the wishes of her husband and 
about Thorburn all the time: I understand daughter, 
what has taken place—docs Ellie know it?” The Fiscal had seen bim to the door, and 
“Everything,” replied Armour, in some watched him passing the lawn in the moon- 
Dewilderment at the unexpected manner in light into the shadows of thc avenue, He 


which his information was received. closed the door and fastened it—he was a 
“ And is she still ready to share your lot?” considerate master and never kept servants 
“ Ay, she is ready.” out of bed for his own convenience. Then 


“Then if my blesting is any use to you, he proceeded slowly to his private room. 
take it as part of her tocher, my man.” fire was burning low, he stirred it, and 
“Then you do not mind what folks may flames shot up instantly, brightening the 
say?" Armour almost gasped, half afraid place, but making fantastic shadows on the 
that the Fiscal did not quite understand the walls and in the comers, On the ceiling 
position. above him was a round disc made by the 
“T mind what nobody says. When a thing lamp, and it was like a great eye watching 
is settled I expect every man to stick to his him. 
bargain, and Tam not going to take back my | He was not a man to be disturbed by 
word because ill has befallen you. What shadows; but when he rested his head back 
blame there is, you have hed no band in it. on the chair, turning his face upward, the 
oc i ta 7os tro agreed. soamI; you fancy took him that the eye was looking 
have only got to make peace with her steadily and questioningly down into his 
mother.” face. He knew quite well what made the 
mr shall speak to her during the day,” shape on the ceiling, and yet he continued 
cried the lover impetuously, without the to gaze at it like one who means to outstare 
anys consideration as to the reception he an accuser. 
would have. At he looked down into the fire, 
“Cannily, cannily, cannily,” rejoined the and aa watched the flames, like long 
Fiscal warningly, and smiling at the man’s blades of golden grass, flickering end inter- 


if 
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twining as if they were dancing a reel, this 
was his thought— 

“At least 1 can make him happy. That 
will count for something.” 

His broodings were interrupted by a visitor 
as unexpected at that hour asa ghost ; for 
although the Fiscal sometimes sat till un- 
reasonable hours in the morning, his studies 
were never interrupted by Mis, Musgrave. 

She entered now, candle in hand, the train 
of her magnificent dressing gown tailing in 

ful folds after her, the black lace mantilla 
loating over her shoulders from the large 
comb which sccured her hair at the back, 
and looking like a tragedy queen in the sleep- 
walking scene of Lady Macbeth, 

When he looked round and saw her, there 
was no surprise on his face ; but he did not 
speak, and that surprised her; for she had 
prepared to be received with one of his 
picces of heavy pleasantry. 

“1 have been waiting for you all this time,” 
she said reproachfully, “ and at last I thought 
you must have fallen asleep; for it is a long 
time since Mr. Armour went away.” 

“Oh—and what were you waiting for 
particularly to-night?” 

That was a most ungracious way of ac- 
‘Anowledging her anxiety for his comfort. 

Twas desirous of learning what was the 
nature of your interview with Mr, Armour, I 
a, not see Bins but Ellie said he would ex- 

‘in everything to you.” 

« What is everything about ?” 

“ His family—the disgraceful position he 
occupies—his father. I do trust, Richard, 
that you have treated him as it behoves you 
to do out of respect for me, and 
him to come here again.” 

‘The Viseal began to recover something of 
his jocular humour, and there was a glint of 
the sly twinkle in the corners of his eyes as 
he spoke. 

“Forbidden him to come here again? 
‘What should I do that for?” 

“What for!” Mrs. Musgrave could 
scarcely believe her cars. “Surely he has 
not told you the tiuth about himsclf.” 

“ He would have done that, but he had no 
need. I Lnew it all before him.” 

“Then I presume that for your daughter's 
sake if not for mine” —she was very sarcastic 
here—“ you wil! not permit that person to 
continue on visiting terms at Torthorl.” 

‘This was pronounced with the dignity of 
one who, aggrieved and disappointed in 
everything else, is at least swe of that point. 

“T dont know how that may be,” said th 
Fiscal, now standing on the hearth, bis back 
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to the fire and hands clesped behind him. 
He was apparently giving serious consider- 
ation to the question she had raised. 

Thia was beyond endurance, and Mra. 
Musgrave so far forgot herself as to raise her 
voice higher than usual—an offence against 
good bieeding which she severely reprobated 
in others, and rarely, indeed, peipetrated 


“Do not know how it may be! Why, you 
can tell him that we cannot receive him. No 
one will receive him after this—this scandal.” 

“Ay, but I am afraid we will be obliged 
to receive him; and so I suppose we must 
be No one.” 

We obliged to receive him?” 

She was becoming calm in her desperation. 

«Just that,” answered the Fiscal quietly, 

She could not reply immediately ; vexation 
and amazement combined had possession of 
her, and for the moment she entertained a 
suspicion that her husband had been drink- 
ing, But knowing his habits, she recognised 
the fact that he was perfectly sober and nore 
serious than was usual when talking with her. 
ra May Task why we are obliged to receive 


“TT did not intend to mention it to you 50 
soon; but the reason is because he is to 
become your and my son-in-law some time 
‘s00n.” 

_ Mis. Musgrave sat down, dunrb, staring at 

im. 

She had no powers of reflection, but she 
had very quick instincts, and, notwithstanding 
the astounding effect of this announcement, 
her instincts made her aware of two things 
as she sat there looking at the calm, heavy, 
and wearied face of her husband. 

Fist, he was in one of those moods aver 
which all her atts of scolding or cajotery 
could exercise no influence. Second, that 
such a marriage was not to be permitted on 
any account. But bow to work out the two 
propositions to a harmonious result she had 
not the daintest idea at that moment, She 
only knew that it must and should be done. 

With more discretion than her husband 
would have given her credit for she warily 
beat 2 retreat under this cover— 

You have no consideration for me. It 
is ciuel of you to make such a jest about 
your own daughter, and to me, at this time 
in the morning |* 

She laid special emphasis on the timc 
chosen for this declaration, which she affected 
to regard as only one of his jokes, as if that 


¢ intensified the heinausness ot his offence. 


“ It is no jest, Euphemia, I have given my 
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word, and I will not take it back unless one 
of them asks ‘me to do so.” 

There was another sign that he was deeply 
moved—he called her by her Christian name. 
But there was also the glimmer of a sugges- 
tion for her future tactics—Ellie herself 
should ask him. 


3st 


wishes, It's my opinion that if he took it 
into his head that he wanted to marry the 
Queen herse? he'd just go bang up to Bal- 
moral or Windsor and say 50.” 

“What would happen then?” laughingly 
inquired Ellie, amused by her father's drollery 
and pleased that he thought so well of her 


“Spare me from any more of this—this lover. 


nonsense to-night.” 

“T have no desire to say more.” 

Although so late in going to bed, the 
Fiseal was up a little eatlier than usual. Ife 
thought his wife asleep, when she spoke. 

“T am not well this morning.” 

“Ods my life, what's wrong? Will I 
send for Sam Johnstone?” 

“Te is a change of air I want, and as Mrs. 
Dinwuddie has often asked us to pay her a 
visit, I think we will go for a few days.” 

“A capital idea. You are to take Ellie 
with you, I suppose. I'll be very lonely.” 

“She ‘wants 3 change as much as I do, 
and a little sea air will do us both good.” 

“1 have no doubt of it, When do you 
start?” 

“To-day, but we will not be away more 
than a week. Mfrs. Dinwuddie has been so 
pressing that we really must not put her off 
ary longer.” 

t Vnae may think you are taking her a little 
o yauch at her word if you tumble in upon 
4nwithout a day's notice.” 
/ Oh no, she has often said that a tele 
“gram before starting will be notice enough 
for her, as they bave always plenty of room.” 

«Ag you please, then, good-bye." 

He went out, smiling grimly to himsclf : 
the motive for this sudden flight to Kirkcud- 
bright was amusingly evident to him: it was 
hke a child performing a conjuring trick, 
Mrs. Musgrave was, like the child, very proud 
of being able to deceive everyboily so 
cleverly when the only person deceived was 
herself. 

Ellie was waiting for him as usual; but 
what was not usual, he took her head be- 
tween his hands, and, turning her face towards 
the open window through which the sun was 
shining somewhat coldly, he gazed into her 
eyes camestly. 

“Well, my bonnie lass, it'sa fine morning, 
and I hope you are quite well.” 

The blushing smile told him thst she 
divined some of his thoughts ; and presently 
she proved it in words. 

« He has spoken to you?” 

“ He has that, and lo some purpose. Ile’s 
aclever loon yon; and itll no be for want 
of speaking out that he docs not get all he 





“They woukt lock him up, of coure, as I 
mean to do for coming into my house and 
robbing me in the barefaced way he has 
done of the brightcst jewel inmy crown, .. 
What's that sang, Hillie? Ie ought to chirp 
it to you now.” 

He was still holding her head and looking 
down into her cyes, secking her thoughts ; 
‘but she was conscious of a notc of sadness in 
his voice and look, in spite of his playful 

er, 

“You know alout—about his father,” she 
said hesitatingly, ‘and you do not count 
that against him?” 

“No man can be responsible for his fore- 
‘bears; and it would not be fair to make him 
80; for you see he has not got a choice in 
selecting them, May be if he had there 
would be as many bairns cut off their fathers: 
with a shilling as there are fatheis who do 
that for their bairns.” 

“T knew you would not blame him or alter 
because of that,” she cried with bright joy on 
her face. “I knew you would not, and 1 
told him so!” 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered the Fiscal slowly, 
“and I suppose you care a hantle more for 
that Joon now than for anybody che?” 

‘Then ber arms crept round his neck, her 
head slipped from his hands, and her face 
was hidden on his breast. His aims closed 
tightly round her. 

«My baim |" 

The gutteral sound was like a convulsive 
sob, He knew that whatever the mystery of 
this division of human love, his place in her 
heart was large and deep ag ever, He gently 
turned her face upwards and saw that the 
big bite cycs were full of tears, ‘Then he 
touched her brow with his lips, and there 
was no need for more words between them on 
that subject. 

“ Awa! wi' you, you hizzie,” he said abruptly, 
“give 2 hungry man his breakfust. You'll 
not be here to give it to me the-morn.” 

“ Not here to-morrow] Why?” . 

“ Because your mother is going to Kirk- 


coobry for the benefit of her healt, and 
she takes you with her.”” 
“Oh, Iam so sory,” esclaimed Falie ; “I 


wanted very much to be at home/ast now.” 
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“Then keep a calm sough about it, and do 
as you are bid. Your mother isnot well; and 
she wauts to keep you out of mischief But 
may be other folks will need a change of air 
before the week is out. Meanwhile I am not 
altogether sorry you are going, for 1 have 
some very unpleasant business in hand, and 
expect to be ina bad temper fg a month to 


way’ 
And he made a great 
black at her. 

She walked with 





im that morning down 
by the new planting“the same walk Armour 
had taken with hinfon an important occasion 
—and he was firing off his heavy pleasantries 
all the way, But when they were parting be 
said to her with a pathetic look and tone that 
bewildered fer 

“Whatever happens, Ellie, Il do the best 
1 can for you.” 


CUAY, XXL“THE STRICTEST INVESTIGATION. 


‘As a rule the only difference in the manner 
of the Procurator-Fiscal when in his office from 
what it was outside of it was that he became 
more serious, seldom spoke to any of the 
clerks except on business, and then it was in 
a low, grave voice. But the poopie who 
came to be precognosced could never tell 
when he was only joking them and when in 
earnest; and his banter had been known to 
elicit the facts of a case from the most un- 
willing witness more promptly than the most 
severe cross-cxamination could have done. 

His office, in one of the new strects of the 
county town, was an unpretentious-looking 
place—the insurance office next door was an 
imposing edifice in comparison—but it was 
opposite the huge red pile of buildings which 
formed the New Gaol. ‘Ihe majestic shadows 
of that erection and of the Court House close 
by cast an awe-inspiring gloom over the 
Fiscal’s office, rendering its very simplicity 
sl tive of peril to the evildoer. The 
cold stone-like wax-cloth on the passages 
and the floors of the outer rooms was always 
painfully clean, and there was an atmosphere 
of silence and mystery in the place which in- 
clined people to walk on tip-toe as soon as 
they crossed the threshold. 
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faced a blank wall of the next house—and 
the gas when lit produced no better effect, 
The deep black-purple carpet—suggesti 
the colour of an old blood-stain—the dari 
oak furniture and bookcases had the same 
effect on the gas as the stained glass on the 
daylight. ‘The books and papers were always 
arranged in scrupulous order: it seemed as 
if so hand ever opened a paper or took 
down a book, ‘The stiftacked, dull-grey 
leather-covered chairs were always exactly in 
the same positions. There was not a speck 
of dust anywhere, and no spider had ever 
‘been adventurous enough to invade this 
melancholy room. 

In front of the huge oak desk sat the 
Fiscal, his confidential clerk on his left, 
Armour on his right. On the other side of 
the desk, face towards the window, so that 
what light there was fell full upon it, was a 
smartlooking gentleman in dark brown 
walking suit, a billycock hat in hia hand. 
The face was small, thin, and keen as a 
razor, a thick military moustache was the only 
hair on it; the grey eyes quick and pene- 
trating, the short-cut dark hair streaked with 
grey. Height five feet ten and a half; figure 
all muscle and sinew, not a superfluous ounce 
of flesh anywhere. 

‘This was Caplain Brown, the cd 
stable, a gentleman as remarkable in his w gt 
as the Fiscal himself. They were excelle 
friends and worked successfully together. 4 

“T am anxious,” the Fiscal proceeded, 
“that there should be the strictest searcl 
made for this unfortunate man. You say 
that all your night reports are in?” 

“ Every one, and there is nothing particular 
doing,” replied the Captain in a brisk curt 
way, as if he were talking about business in 
stocks or drysaltery. 

“Tam disappointed, for as Mr. Armour 
gave early information and the word was 
passed on, I would have expected that 
something might have been heard of him.” 

“He can't have gone far or some of the 
men would have secn him. We'll try the 
loch and the river to-day. No doubt we'll 
have some news to-morrow,” 

“Tf there is none we will offer a reward.” 

“ How much?” 

‘The Fiscal turned te Armour and the litter 
answered the look— 

_ “ Offer whatever you think will be suffi- 





‘The Fivcal’s chamber was alwaysin a kind cient.’ 


of mist; daylight was made dim by the 
white-stained glass of the window—the win- 
dow, even had the glass been clear, would not 
have made the room much brighter, for it 


“Then say fifty pounds for such informa- 
tion as may enable us to find him.” 

“ Alive or dead, we'll find him within a 
week. Good morning.” 
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‘The Captain put on his hat and departed 
with quick, decisive steps. He was 2 man 
who doubted and suspected every human 
being except one. It is unnecessary to say 
that the exception was Captain Brown. 

He regarded every one he met a8 2 pro- 
bable customer: took a mental photograph 
of him or her at once, making a calculation 
of the height, weight, and strength of the 
person at the same time. His memory for 
faces was said to be es marvellous as that of 
the sheep-kenner, and the Fiscal had long 280 
dubbed him the human sheep-kenner, ic 
Captain had never been known to make a 
mistake in identity, no matter how brief his 
first inspection of the person to be identified 
might bave been, or how long the interval 
between his inspections. 

“Ts that all we can do?” asked Armour, 
fecling in that gloomy chamber the sense of 
helplessness which comes over one when, 
despite all our watching and care, death 
steps in and takes away our patient. | Those 
eyes so lately bright with intellect now s0 
dull; those limbs, so lately warm and active, 
now so cold and stiff—is there no one who 
can help us to bring the light back into the 
eyes and the power of motion into the limbs? 
We have striven hard with the conqueror thus 
fe and we ask vacantly—“ Is that all we can 
lo?" 

“That is all.” 

Armour rose to go, the Fiscal from beneath 
‘his heavy brows observing hin thought- 
fully. 

“You can take those papers to your own 
room, Adamson, and get the depositions in 
the Kirkhope House affair ready for me as 
quickly as you can." 

‘The confidential clerk obeyed promptly 
and noiselessly. 

“TY never knew a body who was patient 
becanse he was bidden, or I would bid you 
be patient, Armour. I say instead—you must 
wait. It depends upon yourself in what man- 
ner you will wait, You can spend the time 
in grumbling, or you can go about your ordi- 
nary work in your ordinary way like a sensible 
mortal. That's what I would try to do." 

“Thatis what I mean todo, Ihave reason 
to be patient, for the only harm I feared in 
this exposure is spared me. Since you do 
not think ‘it cause enough to keep—your 
daughter from me, I can bear anything.” 

He had not yet learned to say Ellie to any 
one grcert herself and Grannie. i: 

“You mean you sink you can any- 
thing. ‘th, man, what a pity that kind of 
feeling . wich'a wee whe!" 

XXxI0—25 
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“Tt will last me all my days,” said the lover 


“Then you mean to have a short life. 
However, be that as it may, you are not 
beholding much to me. What Y do is to 
Please Ellie, and maybe because there is 
something of kindly thought for yourself" 

“You have shown that in many ways, Mr, 
Musgrave," interrupted Armour gratefully, 

“Maybe, maybe, but I want you to under- 
stand that J just want to please Ellie; and if 
she should happen to change her mind ahout 
youl would say, Very well, my lass, please 
Yourself—always provided that the man was 
honest, rich or poor would not matter to me.” 

Armour smiled—he would have laughed if 
they had not been in that depressing cham- 
Ler—at the idea of Ellie's proving fickle. 

“Tam content,” he rejoined confidently, 
“to leave my happiness in her keeping.” 

“And I believe it could not be in safer 
hands. I only mentioned that to show you 
that I am qnly considering her. Now, I have 
a bit of news for you that may not be to your 
liking. Mrs, Musgrave starts for Kinkcoobry 
to-day, and Ellie goes with her.” 

Armour’s countenance fell. This was a 
disappointment indeed, for he had reckoned 
upon secing her often during this period of 
suspense about Thorburn. 

“Yam sony she is to be away just now, 
but I hope they will have goou weather,” he 
said awkwardly, 

“Ay, maa, and is that all you can think 
about it? Now 1 would have fancied that 
you might have discovered some business to 
take you there at the same time. ‘There's to 
be a bowling match on Saturday, What for 
should you not go to sce it?” 

Armour understood, and his face cleared, 

“Thank you, I will be there,” 

“Till give you a letter for a friend of mine, 
so that you will not want for company if the 
Dinwuddies should not have the grace to ask 
you to take your kail with them... That's 
all right, say no more. About the other 
matter there shall be the strictest investiga- 
tion, and you'll have news as soon as there 
is any to give you.” 

‘They did not shake hands, they grasped 
hands as if they were two ardent friends 
pledging lifelong faith to each other. Armour 

‘that this man was his father as well as 
Ellie's, and inwardly resolved that he should 
give him all a son’s respect and daty. 

‘The mist in the gloomy chamber seemed 
to clear away and he tay cleaty before him a 
lasge-hearted, generous man whose affections 
lifted him above the sordid calculations of 
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the world. He had, indeed, been fortunate 
in his life, most fortunate in finding such a 
friend in the father of his Princess. 
the Lamp had fallen into his hands t 

‘What a grim shadow crossed his mind— 
was there to come some magician in dis- 
guite and spiit away his Princess, castle and 


‘When he had gone the Fiscal stood for a 
few minutes in the middle of the floor, think- 
ing, Then, returning to his desk, he maut- 
tered to himself-— 

“He's a fine lad, yon,—a fine lad.” 

He touched the handbell ; Adamson, the 
confidential cluk, retumed, and in his calm 
methodical manner the Fiscal resumed the 
Dusincas of the day. 


In the afternoon Captain Brown reap- 
peared, 

“A most indefatigable officer, this human 
sheep-kenner,” the Fiscal used to suy, “al- 
though he is a Londoner and rather miserly 
with his h’s whiles.” 

“ Have you found the man?” he inquired, 
looking up from his papers. 

“ Not yet,” replied the Captain. 

“Nor any trace of hin?” 

“No, unless we may connect with hima 
trifling discovery at Campbell's farm on the 
way to Lockerbie.” 

‘ Ab, Campbell's farm,” The Fiscal leaned 
ack on his chair, ‘ What was that?” 

“Ina shed Gcing the road there are signs 
of a scuffle, and there is a pool of blood 
beside a barrow, which is resting against the 
wall. 

“ Blood 1!" said the Fiscal slowly : ‘ some- 
body has cut a finger and stopped there to 
bandage it.” 

“There is too much of it for that. It 
looks like foul play of some sort, whether it 
bas anything to do with the man we are 
seeking or not.” 

“What makes you associate it with him, 
Captain?” 

it was a habit of the Fiscal to give people 
their titles frequently in conversation—not 
from any premeditated intention to pander 
to vanity, but arising naturally out of his 
easy friendly way of talking. ie 

“This, the man was weak, not able to travel 
far; he is not in the loch, not in the river, 
‘He must have required food some time; but 
he has not been seen at any farm or cot 
for nearly twenty miles round. Starting 
from Armour'’s mill our map, wanting to 
escape observation, was more likely to cut 
through the fields or to take the Lockerbie 
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road than to tum into the town, where we 
could easily have found him.” 


Surely “Keep in mind that be was a kind of daft 
creature,” 


“That is precisely why I fancy that he 
would have cunning enough to keep away 
from the town, but not enough to keep off 
the beaten road. Well, we have no trace of 
him; but we find at this place~—which is a 
likely enough place for him to take a rest— 
we find signs of a scuffle and this blood.” 

“ What possible motive could any one have 
for harming a poor creature like that? He 
had no money or valuables about him.” 

“He had several pounds with him. The 
woman Howison who was nursing him, saw 
them in adrawer in his cottage,and Mr. Moffat, 
the minister, saw him take them out and put 
them in his pocket. He had been preparmn, 
to leave Thomiechowe for some time, and had 
nodoubt saved something. I undeistand be 
had good wages.” 

Well?” 

The Fiscal was making notes of all the 
Captain said, 

“Next we have the Kirkhope gents Rove 
ing about somewhere; hard up very likely, 
as they have not got their sway away. One 
of them might have come across him, and he 
would be an easy victim to deal with. You 
see the connection now,” 

“Ay, it’s possible. . . Any way we ought 
to know what happened in the shed. Did 
the folk at the farm not sce anybody or hear 
anything ?” 

“No. A ploughman found the place as I 
have told you this morning, and when he saw 
the blood he went to his master.” 

“T cannot make out how it can be... . 
T'll go with you and have a look at the place.” 

“T thought you would consider it worth 
while going, and have the gig ready.” 

The Fiscal put on his over-coat and hat 
and accompanied the chief constable. 

The Captain's gig was like the owner, 
smart and quick: it seemed to have been 
buile for skimming over the carth, and the 
sleek, well-groomeil bay which drew it was an 
admirable match for it and their master. 

‘The Fiscal perveyee ie shed ani its sur- 
roundings with the critical eyes of one accus- 
tomed to seek for evidence in the merest trifle, 
He examined every one connected with the 
farm, and especially questioned the plough 
man, who been the first to enter the shed 
in the morning, as to the exact state in which 
he had found things. But he obtained little 
information beyond what the Captain had 
Drought him, 
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One thing he pointed out, however, for the 
benefit of the farmer—that the harrow being 
placed against the wall with the teeth out- 
‘ward, any one falting against it might sustain 
serious ‘injury. It was possible that some 
accident of that kind had happened which 
would account for the blood. 

Then Captain Brown drove him back, to 
his office, 


CHAPTER XXIL.—-CHECK | 


Exure had been very good about that 
journey to Kirkeudbright—local wuncia- 
tion has softened the word into “ Kitkcoobry,” 
for the convenience of the tongue and the 
y ure of ia ear, She Eee o- Gerans 

ever to the excursion so hastily pro- 
bald by her mother, and that iady was 
‘much relieved in consoquence. She had 
expected opposition or at any rate some 


request for delay. 

uring the journey, too, Ellie was so 
cheerful—she was always attentive—that 
‘Mrs, Musgrave was greatly consoled by the 
thought that whatever the Fiscal might 
velieve, Ellie was not so deeply attached to 
this paper-maker as to be insensible to reason 
and to the merits of other wooers. She was 
much exercised in mind to discover how far 
matters bad gone between her daughter and 
Armour: she knew they must have 
farther than her suspicions had suggested, or 
her husband would not have spoken as he 
had done, But for the present she controlled 
her curiosity: il was her policy to pass over 
the incident as if it had never occurred, and, 
it possible, not to allow the name of Armour 
to be heard during their stay. 

When she saw Ellie laughing with the two 
Dinwuddie girls and their brother George, 
who had just obiained his commission and 
was proud of being'a full-blown ensign in the 
‘ath, she was satisGed that her plan was to 
succeed more quickly than she had ex- 
PT told you, child, th 

“TY told you, child, that you required 
change of scene and change of faces, and 
socicly such as my daughter should have, to 
put away those anxious looks which have 
been quite frightening me—although I did not 
want to make you worse by speaking about 
them." 

“¥ did not know that I had been looking 
anxious, mamma,” said Ellie simply; “1 
thought Twas as happy as anybody can hope 
to be. 





“Nonsense, you were beginning to look 
dreadfal, Here, after only one day, you are 
looking like yourself again, I feel ever so 
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much better myself, and 
we came away.” 

“Tam glad we came.” 

“<1 was sure you would be ; and yousee how 
much pleasure our coming has given to dear 
Charlotte (Mrs, Dinwuddie) and the whole 
family, They have invited some friends on 
our account and we aie to be quite gay to- 
morrow.” 

She did not say that one of the friends 
invited at her instigation was Hugh Fenwick. 

Ellie was glad she had come, but for 
another reason than that which it gratified 
her mother to beheve to be the true one. 

Ellie had written to Armour and had re- 
ceived an answer, She knew her father's 
mind and her own; and she knew that the 
decision they had come to would be the 
cause of much distress to her mother, The 
time when that decision would have to be 
formally declared could not be long put off, 
and meaawhile she was eager to afford het 
as much pleasure as it was in her power to 
give. So she determined that for her sake 
there should be no outward sign of regret at 
leaving home at this juncture in Armour's 
affairs, The motive for this resolve act her 
mind free and she was a» happy as she 
looked. 


you must be glad 


‘With the two girls and Ensign George for 
escort there were pleasant walks round about 
the old town, and there way a boat in which 

tuade excursions in the bay. She made 
ad of the Macletlans’ Castle—-the Din- 
wuddies claimed to be directly descended 
from the Maclcilans and regarled the nuns 
as a sort of family monument—and found 
particular delight whilst working at it, Some- 
how the tumble-down pile iccalled that 
bright day at Sweetheart Abbey and nobody 
gnessed why the colour was so rich in her 
checks when Miss Dinwutldie adwiringly ex- 
claimed— 





* That {s a labour of love surely—it 
beautiful 1” 

She was surprised, but not disturbed, when 
Fenwick arrived. Certainly, she felt a lite 
sad, thinking of the disappointment in store 
for her mother; but that only urged her to 
greater exertions to please her for the time 
bemg. Poor Mrs, Musgrave required all the 
comfort that couk! be given to her on this 
very day ; for Mrs. Dinwaddie informed her 
as an agreeable surprise that another friend 
of bers had arrived in the town and was to 
make one of the guests at dinner that even- 
ing. ‘This guest was Mr. John Armour, who 
had brought a letter of introduction from tht 
Fiscal, 
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‘Mrs. Musgrave’s sense of personal dignity 
was too keen to permit her to show the 
annoyance she experienced not only at Ar- 
mour's azrival, but at this new proof of her 
husband's determination to have bis own 
way. She did think of telling her hostess in 
‘eonfidence the grounds on which she would 
have preferred not to meet Mr. Armour; 
‘but that could serve no purpose, and she 
was too good-natured to make her friend 
unnecessarily uns ible. 

‘This was decidedly “check” to her first 
move in the game she was playing wih bet was 
husband, and she felt irritated a she pictured 
him smiling to himself at her pee age But 
she kept the irritation to herself and quietly 
resolved that her sext move should be to 
return to Torthorl at the end of the week. 
At home, she now saw, the situation would 
be more under her command than at g friend's 
house. She might go abroad; but she knew 
what the Fiscal would say— 

“You may go, if you please, Ellie must 
tay with me.” 

No; it was evident that she would gain 
nothing hy open rebellion. After the return 
to Torthorl chcumstances must decide what 
her next move should be, Meanwhile she 
‘vould continue to treat the whole affair as a 
preposterous idea unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. 

She carried out her programnie fairly well, 
making n0 pretence of any change if her 
gentiments regarding Armour. She was the 
first to inform Kilie of his coming. 

“That Mr. Armour is to be of the party 
this evening,” she said carelessly, but watch- 
ing her daughter's face all the time. “The 
Dinwuddies cannot know much about him 
or they would never have invited him ; and 
of course it is not our business to enlighten 
them.” 

Ellie was not in the least confused by the 
announcement of his coming; there was not 
‘one of the pretty affectatious of indifference 
which girls display when told of the unex- 
pected approach of a lover. She answeied 
frankly, as one friend might do in 
of another, 

“1 dare say he has 2 good introduction.’ 

“Your father is his sponsor, 1 don’t 
understand what it is you and your father 
can see in him to make him mosh a a favourite. 
T can never bring myself to like him.” 

Ellie made no reply. 

In the evening Mrs. Musgrave could not 
Ahelp being cold to Annour; the coldness, 
however, was not so markedly as to be 
ostensible to others. Dut he mist have felt 
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it, and she was, therefore, the mote astonished 
by his conduct towards her, Without being 
obtrusive he was attentive. She could have 
understood 2 desire to get into her 
graces because he was wooing her dat 
But the same motive had existed all along md 
he bad never before made any attempt to win 
her favour—indeed, he had been hitherto 
rather shy with her, and always apparently 
on to speak to any one else in the room. 
jon evening he was in a quiet way dis- 
trying to please her, and yet there 
fenwick paying marked attention to 
Miss Musgrave—so marked that Mrs. Din- 
wuddie and her girls made up their minds on 
the spot that it was a match—whilst Armour, 
unmoved, showed no inclination to interfere, 
although he must see what was going on. 

‘Mrs. Musgrave was perplexed: : the could 
not catch the magnetic glances which Ellie 
and Armour interchanged. Fenwick was 
certainly making the most of his opportunity ; 
and she was not repulsing bim. Still the 
position was a little bewildering to the 
anxious mother. 

Now, it is beyond the comprehension of 
man, what clever ways the most guileless 
woman finds to please others when she wishes 
to please, and to Perens png also. Thi 
too, without any idea that she is practising 
deceitful arts 1 

Ellie had found time to say to Armoar— 

“You must be kind to my mother to-night, 
for my sake.” 

He would have been kind to his bitterest 
foe under sucha command. As it was he 
was quite ready to do his best to please Mrs. 
Musgrave. He did not dislike her, and 
would have been glad to overcome the objec- 
tions which he felt she entertained to him, 
So he resigned his sweetheart for the evening 
and devoted himself to her mother. 

Te was a little trying to him at times; but 
the great future was his, and out of that he 
could spare a few hours. 

Fenwick was in high glee: he felt some- 
how as if he had entered a race with some~ 
body and the glow of ‘triumph was upon him, 

himself, as he Lage ey already ahead 
other competitors, For that evening, at 
any rate, he was allowed to monopolise Miss 
Mi e's conversation; and the next day 
100, it seemed that he was to enjoy the same 
privilege. 

He had proposed an excursion in the boat, 

George was engaged in connection 
with the great bowling match between Kirk- 
cudbright and Newton-Stewart, and could 
Rot go. 
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" said Fenwick, “I can take 
the two oars myself, and perhaps Miss Mus- 
fave would like a lesson in rowing.” 

“Mr, Armour is coming,” said Miss Din. 
prsddie, innocently dashing down Fenwick’s 

Opes, ; : 

“ He won't know anything about rowing.” 

“He told me that he used to be very fond 
of it when he was in Glasgow,” said Ellie 
mildly. a 

Mr. Armour came and was very willing to 
take on oar, On the way to the boat Fen- 
wick contrived to be with Ellie, whilst Armour 
walked beside Miss Dinwuddie, 

“You good folk go on,” said the latter when 
they were near the shore where the boat lay, 
“and I will be after you in a minute. 1 
want to leave a message at that cottage up 
there for Miss Graham." 

“Graham?” repeated Armour, remember- 
ing the terrible association of his father with 
that name, “ Who is she ?” 

“ A queer old body—but I'll tell you about 
her afterwards.” 

She ran up to the cottage, and the three 
went down to the shore, Ellie walking 
between the two men. It was Fenwick who 
helped her into the boat; it was Fenwick 
who m: :d to do everything for her, thrust- 
ing himself forward in his gay cavalier 
fashion as if he had the right to do it, 

Aumour iemained passive in the confidence 
of possession, smiling at the butterfly; but 
Vihe was beginning to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable under this excess of attention, 
and wished they were in the bouse again, 
where she would have been able to escape 
from him, 

Mvys Dinwuddie was longer than she 
had mtended to be, and on 1ejoining her 
friends she looked as if something funny had 
occuncd. 

“Why, Mr, Armour,” she said, as she was 
taking her seat, “I biing an invitation for 
you.” 

“Who may that be from?” 

“Mass Graham. She wanted me to stay 
with her for a little; I explained that fends 
were waiting for me; then she must know 
who the friends were. When 1 mentioned 
yout name she immediately wanted to know 
everything about you from where and when 

ow were born to this day. I told her all I 
knew, but that did not satisfy her, and 50 
she wants to see yourself,” 

He could not say that he would be x 
to accept the invitation, for the fact his 
name had so roused the iady’s curiosity sug- 
Rested that she must be some relative of the 
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unfortunate man whose fate had exercised 
such an influence over his own life. He took 
his oar and the boat glided lightly over the 
water, 

“T promised that you would come up with 
me,” continued Miss Dinwuddie, and you 
need not be afraid of her. She 1s quite barm- 
less although she is crazy. She spends nearly 
all her time in one room amongst her dogs 
and birds of all kinds, talking to them all the 
day long as if they were human beings, and 
I really do think some of them understand 
her better than we can.” 

“Who tokes care of her?" asked Ellie, as 
Armour did not speak. 

“Two old folk, a gardener and his wife, 
‘They have been with her for years, and have 
grown into her ways. She has one particular 
craze—she will not allow the window to be 
closed night or day, winter or summer, J have 
been with her when the snow has been driving 
in at the window and melting on the floor 
with the heat of the fire, while all the robins 
in the seemed to be congregated 
there, You will be very much interested, 
Mr. Armour, and you must think youself 

‘ighly honoured, foi there aie not more than 
a dozen people she will speak to on any 
account.” 

“ Very well, I will go," said Armour, but 
the ¢ Prospect ‘was not a pleasant one. 

lie een the shade on his face, andy’ 
knowing the whole story of the past, she 
understood it. He was thinking of lus tather, 
and became restless in his desire for news, 
Notwithstanding that he way here beside 
Ale, and the Fiscal hud told him that ha 
would be most useful if he waited quictl; 
some fixed plice whence he could be insta: 
summoned, he felt that he would be m 
satisfied if he were jommng in the seas _ 
This waiting to be called was only made 
bearable by her presence. 

‘The party was not so blithe as when they 
started, Fenwick chattercd about the coast, 
the amugglers and their eaves, about “ Guy 
Mannenng,” and Duk Hatterick, but even 
he was glad when they stepped on shore 
again. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—UNDER 1HE SHADOW, 

“OH no, you cannot come with us,” said 
Miss Dinwuddie to Ellie and Fenwick, 
* you must either wait for us or go on home 
to lunch—it is nearly the hour now. We 
will not be long behind you.” 

“ We'll go on slowly,” said Fenwick, taking 
upon himself to reply for Elke, 

“Just es you like, Come away, Mr 


Armour, and see what you think of your 
new friend.” 

And she marched up the braeside, Armour 
Deing obliged to accompany her. Miss 
Dinwuddie, after her observations of the 
previous evening, was under the impression 
that she was doing Cupid 2 good turn and 
was aiding the course of true love to run 
smooth in thus leaving Kilie and Fenwick 
together,“ Matchmaking is a stronger in- 
stinct in the woman-breast than maternal 
affection itself,” Mr. Moffat used to say, 
‘they are aye marrying themselves or other 
folk.” 

The cottage was a squatlooking square 
erection of reddish stone, one story, and 
the slated roof projected more than 2 foot 
beyond the walls, serving as an umbrella for 
them, This was needed as the stone was 
very porous. The walls were bare, but a 
few yeraniums were growing in a narrow 
strip of earth along the side of the cottage. 
The garden was laid out in squares of 
exactly the same size whether they were for 
flowers or vegetables, The boxwood border- 
‘ing was thick und carefully trimmed; there 
was not a weed anywhere or blade of grass 
visible on the straight paths. It was like one 
of the toy gardens in which everything is 
rigidly straight and prim, and the trees were 

* trimmed as uf they were Loy trees. 
7 ‘The donee sash ot he tons window bad 
een taken out, and as they approached 
house Armour heard the yelping of dogs, the 
tumultuous whistling of birds, and above 
the din the screeching of pe and paro- 
qn mingled with the husky voice of a jack- 


w. 

Miss Dinwuddie, without knecking or 
waiting to be announced, entered a small 
room where the menagerie was kept. 

Seated in a buge old armchair was a 
woman who must have been tall when able 
to stand up, and her face—slthough it was 
scored with lines hke a railway map, and 
adomed with a considerable moastache— 
bore signs that she had once been handsome. 
She was handsome still; but seared and 
yellow. On the head was a white “mutch,” 
over which was a broad black band. She 
was dressed in what had been a black satin 

ywn ; it was now an admirable speci of 

various shades of brown. A faded Pais- | 
Jey shaw! hung loosely over her shoulders, 
and an old railway rug covered her feet. 

AAs the visitors entered two terriers barked 
foriously, but did not Jeave the side of their! 
inistiess ; a jackdaw with a scream flew up! 
to the back of her chnir and perched there 


with head on one side inspecting the in- 
trudera and making a clicking sound as if it 
were mutteting uncomplimentary remarks, 

“ Wha're ye—wha’re ye,” shrieked one of 
the parrots ; “Kail brose—hoo's a'—hoo’s 
a’? was the shrill cry of another, and a 

wet maintained 2 continuous series of 
screams, 

“ Qu’ate, ye brates—qu'ate,” commanded 
Miss Graham in a masculine voice. With a 
heavy staff she gave one of the dogs a rap 
gn the back, and his bark was changed to a 

Miss Dinwuddie had to raise her voice to 
its highest pitch, 

“ Here iy Mr. Armour.” 

“Bide a wee, ur the brutes are quate,” 
and by dint of much scolding she did suc- 
ceed in modifying the clamour a. little. 
Then, with a red face, looking at the visitors: 
© What said ye?” 

‘Miss Dinwuddie repeated her introduction, 

Miss Graham bowed her head in a stiff, 
stately way three times; then regarded him 
frowningly. 

“ Armour—you're no Jock Armour—no 
the Jock Armour I mean. . . , Bide a wee, 
there’s something about ye that kind o' minds 
me o’ him. But you're no the man. Are 
there ony mair o’ your name that you ken?” 

Armour was ashamed to find himsclf hesi- 
tate to answer that question even to this 
half-witted lady. 

“My father’s name is John also.” 

© Your father—hoot awa’,” she exclaimed 
contemptuously. “Do you mean to tell me 
that I’m auld enough to be your mither? He 
was just about your ain age, and it's no mair 
nor twa-three years sin’ he gaed awa’ to 
foreign parts, He took a curse wi’ him, an’ 
I'm wanting to take the curse aff him, but I 
maun see htmsel’ ur I can do that, Hae ye 
been in foreign parts?” 

“Yes, I have been al 

“ An’ did you no meet him in your travels? 
‘You would hae been sure to hae ta’en up wi? 
him. He wns a blithe cratur’ if it hadna 
been for the curse upon him, A black 
curse... . Ay, an’ ye dinna ken him, He 
‘was just like you an’ there’s something about 
ye that minds me o’ him.” 

Armour was puzzled, but Miss Dinwuddie 
explained in a whisper— 

“ One of her fancies is that things which 
hay many years ago occurred quite 
recently, She believes that she is not more 
than thirty although she is over sixty, and is 
dreadfully offended if anybody mistakes her 
age.” 
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Armour understood now and was satisfied 
that the man she referred to was his father. 

“T hae been speirin’ at everybody that has 
travelled an’—losh, but it maun be a big place 
the world, for neebody kena onything about 
hin.” , 

“think I have met him.” 5 

“Fetch him to me, then, fetch him to me. 
ve. Bide a wee, ye mauna tell him my 
name: he's fear't for it. Iam ane o’ the 
Grahams o' Montrose—we are great folk an’ 
he's fear't for us. But I want him. I hae 
been trying to lear thae birds 
they might flee awa’ an’ cry i 
world so that he might come ai 
curse ta’en aff him. Whar ia he?” 

“T do not know at this moment, but I 
hope to learn in a few days,” 

‘The enger look on her face changed to one 
of gloomy disappointment. 

“It’s aye the same, nacbody kens him. 
Gang your wa's—I'sn no’ enterteened.” 

“Tam interested in him too, if we mean 
the same man, Miss Graham,” said Armour 
with some emotion, ‘and I wish you would 
tel me. how you are to take the curse from 

im.’ 

“Tim no’ enterteened. Gang your wa's. 
Ye may come to the castle again if ye fetch 
him in wi’ ye.” 

“ Wenced not wait,” said Miss Dinwuddie, 
“ghe will tell you nothing more to-day. 
Gooulbye, Miss Graham, we are coming 
back soon.” 


“Ay, fetch him to me,” muttered the 
woman without looking at them as they 
withdrew, 

“Can you tell me what is her history?” 
asked Armour a3 soon as they were outside. 
“Tiod she ony relative named Edward 
Graham?” 

“T think that was her brother’s name, and 
they say that he committed murder and was 
hung for it. That was the chief causc of her 
derangement, My father can tell you all 
about it, for he is one of her trustecs.” 

“ Has she no relatives alive ?” 

“Yes, but she has a small income of her 
own and prefers to live as you see her. 1 
suppose ber friends prefer it too, for they 
proposed to put her into 2n asylum, but as 
she is barmiess, and in many respects very 
shrewd, the lunzcy commissioners allow her 
to remain where she is under the care of 
Peter Baird and his wife.” 

* Do her friends not take any care of her? 
Do they not visit her?” 

She will have nothing to say to them 
since they tried to get her into asylum. 
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‘She fancies that she is very rich and that her 
friends want to take her fortune from her. 
‘They think it is best not to disturb her by 
visits which only cause excitement, She is 
happy in her way, I believe, and although 
she is always waiting for your namesake to 
come back so that she may take the curse 
of him, as she says, she is not disturbed 
wbout him and is content to wait.” 

“Did you ever hear how she proposes to 
take the curse off him?” he inquired with a 
curious sensation of superstitious anxiety at 
which under other circumstances he would 
have smiled. 

“No, she has never precisely explained 
how she is to do it; but my father and I 
believe that it is some message she received 
for him from her brother. ... . I told you 
that you woukl be interested,” 

Ay, he was interested: the shadow of the 
curse fell very blackly over him and over that 
poor woman in the cottage on the bias, He 
was brave and firm in his resolution to claint 
and maintain the place he had won for him- 
self; to attempt no concealment of his ante- 
cedents, although he would not be such 2 
fool or braggart as to thrust them unne- 
cessarily upon the attention of others. But 
at this moment there was a sharp sting in his 
brain as he thought how this frank, generous- 
hearted girl beside him, who was now 80 
friendly, would shrink from him if she were 
suddenly made aware of his relationship to 
the nan Miss Graham was waiting for, 

He was beginning to realise that there 
are circumstances in which the shadow of 
another’s guilt may darken innocent lives. 

Tt was hard enough for him to feel the 
shadow on himself; how would it be for 
Ellie? Was it right to drag her under it too? 

“TI would like your life to be all sunshine,” 
he said when he found an opportunity of 
speaking to her apart from the others, It 
was at the bowling-green, whither they had 
all repaired immediately after lunch. 

‘The bright day had brought many spec- 
tatora {o the green, and, there was a hum of 
cheery voices, above which rose the encou- 
raging shouts of the backers, or the general 
applause of the on-lookers, when some weil- 
played bow! skimmed lightly over the close- 
cut turf and, obedient to the carefully calcu- 
lated bias, curved gracefully through the 
maze of other bowls, taking a first place. 
‘Then the shout was for “ Newton-Stewart 1” 
and the next moment it was * Kirkcoobry, 

= " 


Four lines of earnest on-lookers formed & 
steady square at the edges of the bowling- 
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plain; but outside that square there was 
constant movement and change of places, 
except when attention was arrested by ex- 
clamations of unusual interest, and all eyes 
were attracted to the progress of a bowl. 

Amidst the moving lines Ellie and Armour 
had become separated from their party. 

“ Then I should be sure to be sighing for 
some shade,” she answered, langhing at the 
serious way in which be expressed his 
unattainable wish. 

“There will be no want of that, Ellie.” 

“Well, we must just tke it as it comes,” 
was the commonplace but comforting rejoin- 
der. “1 have good news for you—at least I 
hope you will think it is good news, We 
are to go home on Tuesday.” 

* Qhat is good news, for I must return this 
afternoon.” 

“1 thought you intended to remain till 
Monday !” she exclaimed, disappoiated. 

“Yes, but the conversation with Miss 
Graham has made me restless; I am eager 

t back—to be doing something myself 
to find him, I should be content if we even 
knew where he was; but, knowing nothing, 
this inactivity is proving too much for me.” 

“Will you not find it worse at home?” 

“There I shall find work to do in making 
preparations for you, Here I can do nothing 
tor you or—for him.” 

“But what can you do for him? My 
fathey has told you that you must wait, and 
you can trust him—he will leave nothing 
undone.” 

“I know it—I am sure of it, Had the 
case been his own he could not have taken 
more interest in it. Gratitude is not a strong 
enough word for my regard for him. And 
to think that through it all he knew every- 
thing!” 

“Then trust him and wait tll he calls 
you.” 

Of course he would wait when she wished 
ad hates altogether the & F 

that was altogether inest 
match that had ever been played in ‘Seon 
although these two left the green without 





Knowing which side had won the victory, this 


‘They heard excited cheers as they were leav- 
ing ‘the ground, bat did not know that the 
champion player of Kirkcoobry had with his 
Yast bowl cleverly cut the jack out from the 
midst of a circle of the enemy end gained the 
day for his native town. 

hut Armour was much puzzled when, about 
an hour afterwards, Ellie came to him and 
said he was to go back to Thomiehowe that 
evening as he had thought of doing. She 
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was still smiling, but there were traces ‘of 
jitation on her face, 

“What bas happened?” 

“Nothing of very great importance. Only 
I want to etp me to make my mother 
happy during the few days she is here.” 

‘He understood and obeyed. 

This was what bad happened to cause 
Ellie to send him away. 

On returning to the house Mrs. Musgrave 
had summoned her to their dressing-room. 
There was much distress in the mother’s 
expression, but no sign of anger. She was 
evidently striving very hard to keep from 
crying a8 she spoke, and Ellie was dismayed 
to see her in this state, 

“You are grieving me very much, Ellie; 
and I thought we were to be so happy here 
together—and we were happy until yester- 
day.” 

“What have I done, mamma?" asked the 
Had hastily searching her memory for any act 

could justify this accusation, 

“What have you done!—oh, Ellie! You 
know quite well what you have done. You 
are causing everybody to speak about you 
and Mr, Armour-and you know how vexing 
a is to mes I Sant jtand it” 

lere she wept, and the hter hastily 
tried to soothe her; Lut ‘oe much im- 
mediate effect, lie thought she had sacri- 
ficed her own inclinations to a considerable 
extent in keeping Armour so much at a dis- 
tance except during that half-hour at the 
bowling-green ; and now it seemed the saczi- 
fice had been made without avail. 

“¥ did not mean to give any one cause to 
talk about us,” she said quietly. ‘ What do 
you want me to do?” 

“I don’t know what you are to do,” an- 
swered the mother, still agitated, “but what 
I am to do is to tell Charlotte that we cannot 
remain here another day if she persists in 
having that man about the house." 

Then Ejlie reflected for 2 few rooments, 
and tly she spoke— 

“T don’t think you should do that, mamma. 
«..+T think Mr. Armour will go home 

is evening.” 

“TY certainly will speak to Charlotte if he 
remains.” 

Then Elfie went and told her lover that he 
was to go home : but she determined at the 
same time that a3 soon as they returned to 
rosea! the necessary explanation should be 


‘Mra. Musgrave was pacified, and she also 
came toa determination that before they re- 
tamed to Torthor! something should happen. 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER 1V,—MR. WESTERN. 


THE ‘Holts travelled about Goring the 
whole of that year, passing the summer 
in Switzerland and the autumn in the north 
of Ttaly, and found themselves at Rome in 
November, with the intention of remain- 
ing there for the winter. One place was 
the same to Oe at acai! an 
nece! that tl should at any rate 
exit andl the term had expired for which 
they had let their house. Mrs. Holt had 1 
think enjoyed her life. She had been made 
more of than at home, and had been happy 
amidst the excitement. But with Cecilia it 
had been for many months as though all 
‘ings had been made of leather and prunello, 
She had not cared, or had not seemed to care, 
for scenery orfor cities, In that last episode 
of her life she had aspired to a new career, 
and had at first been fairly successful. And 
Sota lenge mee 
an erself up with great 
tions as to the future duties of her life. Then 
had come her downfall, in which it was com- 
monly said of her that she had been jilted by 
her lover, Even when the mountains of 
Switzerland had been so fine before her eyes 
asin truth to console her by their beauty, she 
had not admitted that she was consoled. 
The Campanile at Florence had filled her 
with that satisfaction which comes from su- 
beauty, But still when she went home 
to her hotel she thought more of Sir Francis 
Geraldine than of the Campanile, To have 
‘been jilted would be bad, but to have it said 
of her that she had been jilted when she was 
conscious that it was untrue was a sore pro- 
vocation, And yet no one could say but 
that she had behaved well and been insti- 
ated by good motives. She had found that 
lover was ignoble, and did not love her. 
And she had at once separated herself from 
him, And since that in all her correspond- 
ence with her friends she had quietly endured 
the idea which would continually crop up 
that she had been jilted. She never denied 
it; but it was the false accusation rather than 
the loss of all that ber marriage had promised 
her which made her feel the Matterhorn and 
the Campanile to be equally ineffective, Then 
there gradually came to her some comfort 
from 2 source from which she had certainly 
not expected it. On their travels they had 
Ddecome soguainted with a Mr. Western, a 
xD: 


silent, shy, almost middle-aged man, whom 
they had sate next to at dinner for nearly « 
week before they had become acquainted 
with him. But they had passed on from 
to city, and, as had been their fortune, 
Mr. Western had passed on with them. Who 
does not know the way in which some strange 
traveller becomes his friend on a second or a 
third meeting in some station or hotel saloon? 
In this way Mrs. Holt and Cecilia had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Western, and on 
parting with him at Venice in October had. 
received with gratification the assurance that 
he woul! again “turn up” in Rome. ‘ 

“He is a very good sort of man," said 
Mrs. Holt to her daughter thatnight, Cecilia 
agreed, but with perhaps less enthusiasm than 
her mother had «lispiayed. For Mrs. Holt 
the assertion had been quite enthusiastic. 
But Cecilia did think that Mr. Western had 
made himself agreeable. He was an un- 
married man, however, and there had Leen 

jing in the nature of a communication 
which he had made to her, that had prevented 
her from being loud in his praise. Not that 
the communication had been one which had 
in any way given offence; but it had been 
unexpected, confidential, and of such a nature 
as to create much thought. No doubt an in- 
timacy had sprung up between them, But 
yet it was singular that a man apparently so 
Teticent as Mr. Wester should make such a 
communication. How the inthnacy had growe 
by degrees need not here be explained, but 
that it had grown to be very close will appear 
from the nature of the story told. 

‘The story was one of Mr. Westem’s own 
life and was as follows. He was a man of 
good but not of large private means. He 
had been to Oxford and had there distin. 
guished himsclf, He had been called to the 
bar but had not practised. He had gone 
into Parliament, but had Jeft it, finding that 
the benches of the House of Commons were 
only fitted for the waste of time. He haul 
joined scientific societies to which he still be- 
Tonged, but which he did not fintl to be sul- 
ficient for his happiness, During these at- 
tempts and chanyes he had taken a house in 
London, and having a house had thought it 
well to look for a wife, He had become en- 

to acertain Miss Mary Tremenhere, 
byher hehad been—jilterl. Since that, 

for twelve months he had been travelling 
abroad in quest, he said, not of consolation, 
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but of some mitigation of his woe. Cecilia, 
when she heard this, whispered to him one 
Kittle question, “Do you love her?” “I 
thought I did.” he answered. And then the 
subject was dropped. 

Tt was a most singular communication for 
him to make. Why shonld he, an elderly 
man as she at first took him to be, select her 
as the recipient for such a tale? She took 
him to be an elderly man, till she found by 
the accidents of conversation that he was two 
years younger than Sir Francis Geraldine, 
‘Then she looked into his face and saw that 
that appearance of age had come upon him 
from sorow, There was a tinge of grey 
through his hair, and there were settled lines 
about his face, and a look of steadied thought 
about his mouth, which robbed him of all 
youth, But when she observed his upright 
form, and perceived that he was astrong stal- 
wart man, in the very pride of manhood as far 
29 strength was concerned,— then she felt that 
she had wronged him. Still he was one who 
had suffered so much as to be entitled to be 
called old. She felt the imponsibilty of 
putting him in the same category among men 
as that filled by Sir Francis Geraldine, The 
strength of manhood was still there, but not 
‘the salt of youth. But why should he have 
told hery—her who had exactly the same 
story to tell back again, if only she could tell 
it? Once, twice re came to her an idea 
that she would tell it, He had sought for 


.fympathy, not under the assurance of secresy 


Dut with the full conviction as she felt it, that 
his secret would be safe. Why should not 
she do the same? That there would be great 
comfort in doing so she was well aware. To 
have some one who would sympathise with 
her! Hitherto she had noone, Even her 
mother, who was kindness, even obedience 
itself, who attended to her smallest wish, 
even her mother re; the baronet son- 
in-law, “ And yet she would have been left all 
alone,” she said to herself, marvelling at the 
‘unselfish fondness of a mother. Mr, Western 
‘woutd be bound to sympathise. Having called 
upon her for sympathy, his must be ready. 
But when she had thought of it thrice she did 
not do it. Were she to tell ber story it would 
seem as though she were repeating to him 
back his bet “T too have, ‘been in tove, 
and engaged, and have jil a geoleas: 
considerably my senior in age." She would 
have to say that, Hkening hervelf to the git 
who had jilted him,—~or else to tell the 
story, the untrie story, the slory which the 
world believed, in order that she might be on 
a par with him, This she could not do, If 
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she told any she must tell the truth, and the 
South es not suitable to be told. ‘Therefore. 
t peace, sympathised with a 
one-tded syuatiy, r 
In Rome they did again meet, and on this 
occasion they met as quite old friends. He 
called upon them at their hotel and sat with 
them, happier than usual in his manner, and, 
for him, almost light and gay of heart. Parties 
were made to St, Peter's, and the Coliseum, 
and the Capitol, When he left on that occa- 
sion Cecilia remarked to her mother how 


tauch jess triste he was than usual. “Men I 
suppose,” she said to herself, “get over that 
Kind of thing quicker than women.” 


In Rome it seemed to Cecilia that Mr. 
‘Western when alone with her had no other 
subject for conversation than the illtreatment 
he had received from Man ‘Tremenhere. His 
eagemess in coming back to the subject quite 
surprised her, She herself was dodaci by 
it, but yet felt it would be better were she to 
put a stop to it. There was no way of doing 
this unless she were to take her mother from 
Rome, She could not tell him tlat on that 
matter he had said enough, nor could she 
warn him that so wuch of confidential inter 
course between them id give rise in the 
minds of others to erroneous ideas. Her 
woother never scemed to see that there was 
anything peculiar in their intercourse, And 
so it went on froin day to day and from week 
to week. 

“You asked me once whether I loved 
her,” he said one day. “I did; but I am 
astonished now that it should have been so. 
She was very lovely.” 

“TI suppose so.” 

“The most perfect complexion that was 
ever seen on a lady's cheek.” Cecilia re- 
membered that her complexion too had been 
praised before this blow had fallen upon her. 
“The colour would come and go so rapidly 
that 1 used to marvel what Tae, thoughts 
that drove the blood hither ind thither. 
There were no thoughts,—unless of her own 
prettiness and her own fortunes. She ac- 
cepted me as a husband because it was necos- 
sary for ber to selile in life, Iwas in Parlia- 
ment, and that she thought to be something. 
I had house in Chester Square, and that 
was something. She was promiséd a carriage, 
and that conquered her. As the bride 1 had 
chosen for myself she became known tomany, 
and then she began to understand that she 
might have done better with herself, { am 
old, and not given to many amusements, 
‘Then came a man with a better income and 
with fewer years; and she did not hesitate 
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fora moment. When she took me aside and 
told me that she had cl her mind, it 
was her quiescence and indifference that dis- 
turbed me moat. There was nothing of her 
new lover; but simply that she did not love 
me. I did not stoop for a moment to a 
prayer. I took her at her word, and left her, 
‘Within a week che was acknowledged to be 
engaged to Captain Geraldine,” 

naming of the name of course struck 
Cecilia Holt. She remembered to have 
heard something of the coming marriage by 
her lover's cousin, and something, too, of 
the story of the girl. But it had reached her 
ear in the lightest form, and had hardly re- 
mained in her memory. It was now of no 
matter, as she had determined to keep her 
own history to herself, Therefore she made 
no exclamation when the name of Geraldine 
‘was mentioned. 

“How could I tove her after that?” he 
continued, betraying the strong passion which 
he felt, “I had loved a girl whose existence I 
bad imagined, and of whom I had scen merely 
the outward form, and had known nothing 
of the inner self. What is it that we love?’ 
he continued. ‘Is it merely the coloured 
doll, soft to touch and pleasant to kiss? Or 
is it some inner nature which we hope to dis- 
‘cover, and of which we bave found the outside 
80 attractive? 3 had found no inner self 
which it had been possible that I could love. 
‘He was welcome to the mere doll who was 
wanted simply that she should grace his 
equipage. 1 have asked myself, is it 
that E am so sorely driven, seeing in 
truth I do not love her? I would not have 
her now for all the world. 1 know well how 
pee has been my escape. And yet 

go about hke a wounded animal, who can 
Gnd none to consort with bim. Till I met 
you, and learnt to talk to you, I was truly 
miserabl nd why? Because I had been 
saved from fling when standing on a preci- 
pice! Because the engine had not been 
allowed to crush me when passing along on 
its iron road | Ought 1 not to rejoice and 
be thank/ul rather, as I think of what I have 
escaped? But in truth it is the poor weak-' 
ness of human nature. + People say that I 
have been—jilted. What matters it to me 
what people say? Ihave been saved, and 
as time goes on I shall know it and be 
thankful.” 

Every word of it came home to her and 
gave her back her own story. There was her 
‘own soreness, and her own salvation. There 
was the remembrance of what the in 
Exeter were saying of her, only re. 


lieved by the conviction that she had been 
preserved from a life of unhappiness, Bat 
she had never been able to look at it 
as he did. He knew that the better 
had happened to him; but, she, though the 
knew it also, was sore at heart because pe 

told the story, as she thought, to her dis- 
credit. There was, indeed, this difference 
Detween them. It was said tly of him, 
that the girl had jilted him, put falsely of her 
that she had been jitted. 

She, however, told him nothing of her own. 
life, bad come moments in which 
she was sorely tempted. But she had allowed. 
them to pass by, telling herself on each occa- 
sion that this at any rate was not the moment. 
She could not do it now,—or now,—or now, 
lest there should seem to be some peculiar 
motive on her own part, And so the matter 
went on till there had arisen a feeling of free 
confidence on the one side, and of absolute 
restraint on the other. She could not do it, 
she said to herself, Much as she trusted 
‘Mr, Western, decply as she regarded him 
as her friend, strongly as she wished that 
a story had bern eal to him ta some 
former passage of their intimacy, the proper 
time had passed by, she said, and he must 
be left in his ignorance. 

Then one day there happened that which 
the outside world at Rome had &, 
pected A oe among the pauls este cit. 

corge Western proposed to marry 
Holt. Of all the world at Rome who had 
watched the two together she probably was 
the last who thought of any such idea, But 
even to her the idea must surely have come 
im some shape before the proposal. He had 
allowed her to feel that be was only happy 
in her company, and he had gradually fallen 
into the habit of confiding to her in every- 
thing, He had told her of his money, and 
of his future life. He had consulted her 
about his books, and pictures he had bought, 
and even about the servants of his establish- 
ment. She cannot but have expectedit. But 
yet when the moment came she was unable 
‘to give him an answer. 

It was not that she did not think that she 
liked him. She had been surprised to find 
how fond she had gradually become of hitn ; 
—how Sir Francis had faded in her memory, 
and had become 2 poor washed-out daub of 
@ man while this other had grown into the 
proportions ofabhero. She did not declare 
to that she loved him, but she was 
sure that she could do so. But two rea 
sons did for a while make ber feel that 
she could not accept him The one waa 
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weak 23 water, but still it operated with her. 
Since she had been abroad she had cor- 
responded regularly with Miss Altifiorla, and 
‘Miss Altifiorla in her letters had becn very 
strong in her aversion to matrimony. Many 
things had been said apparently with the 
intention of comforting Cecilia, but written 
in truth with the view of defending herself. 
“I have chosen the better side, and have 
Deen true to it without danger of stumbling.” 
So it was that Miss Altifiorla put it, “ You, 
dearest Cecila, have had an accident, but 
have recovered and stand once more upon 
the solid ground. Take care, oh take care, 
that you do not fall.” Cecilia did not 
reruember that any chance of stumbling had 
come in Miss Altifiorla’s way; and was 
upon the whole disgusted by the constancy 
of her friend’s arguntents, But still they did 
weigh, and drove her to ask heisclf whether, 
in truth, an unmatried lite was not the safer 
for a woman. But the cause which operated 
the strongest with hcr was the silence which 
she had herself maintained. ‘here was 
indeed He eet yey she wala ae 
once begin a her story. But in doit 
40 it would appeas that she had been indoced 
to do it only by Mr. Western's offer. And 
she cheated herself by some vague idea that 
she would be telling the secrets of another 
person, “ it been for myself only,” she 
paid to herself, “I would have done it long 
since, But that which made it improper 
then would make it stil! more improper 
now.” And so she held her peace and told 
‘Mr. Western nothing of the story. 

He came to her the day after his offer and 
demanded her answer. But she was not as 
yet able to give it to him, She had in the 
mieantime told her mother, and had received 
from her that ready, willing, quick assurance 
of her sanction which was sure to opeiate in 
a different way than that intended. er 
mother was thinking only of her material 
interests,—of a comfortable house and a 
steaily, well-to-do life’s companion. Of what 
more should she have thought? the reader 
will say, But Cecilia had sull in her head 
undefined, vague notions of something which 
might be better than that,—of some com- 
panion who might be better than the cozn- 
panions which other girls generally choose 
for themwelves, She dreamed of some one 
who should sit with her during the long 
mornings and rcad Dante to her,—-wher 
she should have taught herself to understand 
its of some one with a hidden nobility of 
character which should be all but divine, 
‘Her invectives against matrimony bad all 
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come from a fear lest the man with the 
hidden nobility should not be forthcoming, 
She had tried, or had nearly tried, Sir Francis 
Geraldine, and bad made one hideous mis- 
take, Was or was not this Mr. Western a 
man with all such hidden nobility? If so 
she thought that she might love him, 

She required a week, and gave her whole 
thoughts to the object. Should she or 
should she not abandon that mode of life to 
which she had certainly pledged herself ? 
In the first days of the misery created by 
the Geraldine disruption she bad declared 
that she would never more open her ears or 
her heart to matrimonial projects. The 
promise had only been made to Miss Alti- 
fiorla,—to Miss Altifiorla and to herself. At 
the present moment she did not greatly regard 
Miss Altfiorla ;—but the promise made to 
herself and corroborated by her assurance 
to another, almost overcame her. And then 
there was that story which she could not 
‘now tell to Mr. Western. She could not say 
to him ;~“ Yes, I will accept you, but 7 
must first hear my tale ;" and then tell him 
the exact copy of his own to her. And 
yet it was necessary that he should know. 
‘The time must come,—some day. Alas; 
she did not remember that no day could be 
less painful,—less disagiceable than the pre- 
sent. If he did not like the story now he 
could tell her so, and have done with it, 
‘There could be no fault found with her. It 
had hitherto been free to her to tell it or not 
as she pleased. “I had not meant to have 
disclosed my secret, but now it is necessary,” 
Even had he fancied that she bad “invented 
it” in part and made it hke to his own, 
no harm,—no dangerous harm would come 
from that. He could but be engry and 
recede from his offer. But she found tha! 
she did not wish him to ecede, Her ob- 
jections to matrimony had all been cured, 
She told herself at the last moment that she 
was not able to undergo the absurdity of 
such a revelation—and she accepted him. 


CHAPTER V.—CECILIA'S SECOND CHANCE. 


I became at once ni that Mr. 
‘Western should start off for London, That 
had beon already explained, He would go, 
whether accepted or refused, When she had 
named a week, he had told her that he 
should only have just time to wait for her 
reply. She offered to be ready in five days 
but he woull not hurry her. During the 
week she had hardly secn him, but she wat 
aware that he remained silent, moody, almost 
sullen, She was somewhat afraid Of his 
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‘Whon th, let was complcted she found it to be one which at ¢ could not send’ 
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temper ;—but yet she bad found him in 
other respects 60 » 8 noble, BO con 
sistent “It shall be 40,” she said, patting 
her band into his, Then his very nature 
seemed to have chi Te apy as 
though nothing could restrain him in the 
‘expression of his satisfaction. Nothing could 
be more quietly joyous than his manner. 
He was to have left Rome by a mid-day tmin, 
but he would wait for a train at midnight 
in order that he might once dine with his 
own wile that was to be. “You will kil 
yourself with the fatigue,” Cecilia said. But 
he laughed at her. It was not co easy to kill 
him, ‘Then he sat with her through the long 
morning, telling her of the doings of his 
past life, and his schemes for the life to 
come, He @ gteat book which he 
wanted to write,—as to which everybody 
might laugh at him but she must not 
laugh. And he laughed at himself and his 
aspiration ; but she promised all her sym- 
pathy, and she told him of their house 
at Exeter, and of her mother’s future loneli- 
ness. He would do anything for her within 
his power. Her mother should live with 
them if she wished it And she spoke of 
the money which was to be her own, and told 
him of the offer which her mother had made 
as to piving up @ portion of it, Of this he 
would have none. And he told her how it 
must be settled. And he behaved just as a 
jover should do,—taking upon himself to 
give directions, but giving all the directions 
ust such as she would have them, 

‘Then he went ; and there came upon her a 
cold, chilling feeling that she had already been 
untrue to him. It was a feeling as to which she 
could not speak, even to her mother, But why 
had not her mother advised her and urged her 
to tell him everything? Her mother had said 
mot a word to her about it, Why did her 
mother treat her as though she were one to 
be feared, and beyond the possibility of 
advice? But to her mother she said not a 
word on the subject. From the moment in 
which Mr. Western had first begun to pay 
her attention, the name of Sir Francis had 
ever been mentioned between the mother 
and daughter. And now in all their inter- 
course Mrs, Holt spoke with an unclouded 
serenity of their future life. It wasto her as 

th the Geraldine episode had been 
absolutely obliterated from the memory of 
Thing. Ske would Got accept bi wegotsont 
thing. She would not accept his magnificent 
offer of 2 home, because she knew that an 
old woman in 2 man’s house could only be 
considered as in bis way. She would divide 
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her income, and give at any rate 2 third to 
her daughter. And she did bestow much 
advice as to the manner in which everythi 
should be done go as to tend to his happi- 
ness, His tastes should be adopted, and his 
ways of life should be studied, His pursuits 
should be made her pursuits, and his friends 
her friends, All this was very well, Cecilia 
knew all that without any teaching from her 
mother. Her instincts told her as much as 
that, But what was she to do with this secret 
which loaded her bosom, but ss to which 
she could not bring herself even to ask her 
mother’s advice? 

‘Then she made up her mind that she would 
write to her lover and relnte the whole story 
as to Sir Francis Geraldine. And she did 
write it; butshe was alarmed atfinding that the 
story, when told, extended itself over various 
sheets of paper, And the story would take 
the shape of a confession,—as though she 
were telling her lover of some passage in her 
Ife of which she had cause to be ashamed, | 
She knew that there was no ground for 
shame, She had done nothing which she 
ought not to have done, nothing which she 
could not have acknowledged to him without 
a blush. When the letter was completed, 
she found it to be one which she could not 
send. It was as though she were tellmg him 
something, on reading which he would have 
to decide whether their ng ement should 
‘or should not be continuc. This wis not 
at all her purpose. Thinking of it all with 
a view to his happiness, and to his honour, 
she did not wish him to suppose that there 
could be 2 doubt on that subject. It was 
clear to her that a letter so worded was not 
fit for the occasion, and she destroyed it. 
Still she was minded to write to him, but for 
the moment she postponed her purpose. Of 
course she wrote to her fiiends in Exeter. 
Were she to be silent to them it would appear 
a8 though she were ashamed of what she was 
nowdoing. She toki Maude Hippesley,—or 
‘Mrs. Thome as abe was now called; and she 
told Mrs, Green, and also Miss Altifiorla. 
Immediate answers came from the three. 
Those from the two married ladies were in 
all respects satisfactory. That from Mrs. 
‘Thorne was quite enthusiastic in its praises 
of matrimony. That from Mrs. Green was a 
luttle less warm, but was still discreetly 
happy. She had no doubt in her own mind 
that a married life was preferable, and that 
Mr, Western, though perhaps a litle old, 
was y the whole a wellchosen and 
deserving consort for life, But the letter 
from Miss Altifiorla was very different from 
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these, and as it had some effect perhaps in 
, producing the circumstances which are to be 
* told, it shall be given at length ;— 


“My pear Crcnia—I am of course 
expected to congratulate you, and as far as 
‘Mr, Western’s merits are concerned, I do so 
with my fall heart. He is possessed, I have 
a0 doubt, of all those virtues which should 
adorn a husband, and is in ail respects the 
‘very opposite to Sir Francis Geraldine. You 
give me to understand that he is steady, hard- 
working, and properly ambitious, In spite 
of the Taistake which made in reference 
to Sir Francis Geraldine, I will not doubt 
but that your judgment in respect to Mr. 
‘Western will be found correct. If it is to be 
I dare say it could not be better. But must 
itbe?” “Of course it must," said Cecilia 
to herself, feeling very angry with Miss 
Altifiorta for raising the question at such a 
time and in such a manner, “ After all the 
awect converse and ter resolutions that 
have passed between us on this matter, must 
‘ll be abandoned like 2 breath of summer 
wind, meaning nothing?” Of what infinitely 
bad taste was not the woman guilty, in thus 
raising the question we the only | fal philoso 
answer to it pad been already 
ra of herself as she 
she had admitted the friend- 
|. A breath of summer 
‘she said, repeating with scorn her 
somewhat high-fown words. “Ican- 
it say that, like Martha, you have 
the worser part,” continued the letter. 
The things of the world, which are in them- 

ves but accidents, have been fora moment 
all in all to you; but knowing you as Teo, t 
am aware how soon they will fade away, and 
have no more than their proper fot 
‘Then you will wake some day, and fee] that 
= have devoted yourself to the mending of 
is stockings and the feeding of his babies.” 
‘There was something in this which stirred 
Cecilia to absolute wrath, If there were 
babies would they not be her babies as well 
as his? Was it not the intention of the 
Lord that the world should be populated ? 
The worser part, indeed! Then she took 
‘up the cudgels in her own mind on behalf of 
as she had often done before, How 
would the world get on unless there were 
Marthas? And was it not more than 
je thet a selfdubbed Mary should fall 
into idle ways under the pretence that she 
ial inspiration? Looking 


as 2 Mary, she wes some 
Shatin ove ols the Marte, 
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‘T do not doubt that Mr. Western is what 
he should be,” the deter went 2 long hig? 
jadging him by your letter, I find that he is 
autocratic and self-opinioned, It is his 
fature life, and not yours, of which he is 


thinking, ‘his success and not yours, his 
doings and not your doings.” “How does 
she know?” exclaimed Cecilia, “She has 


only my sccount of him, and not his of me." 
* And he is right in this,” went on the letter, 
“because the ways of the world allow such 
privileges to men, What would a man be 
unless he took the place which his personal 
strength has obtained for him? For women, 
in the general, of courte matrimony is fit. 
‘They have to earn their bread, and think of 
little else, To be a man’s toy and then his 
slave, with due allowance for food and 
clothes, suffices for them. But I had 
dreamed a dream that it would not suffice for 
you. Alas, alas! 1 stand alone now in the 
nof my creed. You must excuse 
me if I repine, when I fiud myself so cruelly 
deserted.” 
All this Cecilia felt to be as absurd as it 
was ill-timed;—and to be redeemed, as it 
re, ey its ill-nature by its ridiculous 
But at last there came a para- 
graph ech admitted of no such excust, 
ig EWbat has Mr. Western said as to the story 
of Sir Francis Geraldine? Of course 
have told him the whole, and I presume that 
he has pardoned that episode, In spite of 
the expression of feelings which I have been 
unable to control, you must believe, dear 
Cecilia, that I am as anxiousas ever for your 
happiness, and am, 
“ Your most st affectionate friend, 
“ FRANCISCA ALIINIORLA,.” 


Cecilia, when she had completed the 
reading of the letter, believed nothing of the 
kind. That last paragraph about Sir Francis 
‘had tumed all her Ki ‘indy feelings into wrath, 
and contained one word which she knew not 
bow to endure. She was told that Mr, 
Western had “pardoned” the Geraldine 
episode in her life. She had done nothing 
for which perdon hed been necessary. ‘To 
merit m there oust have been mis- 
conduct ; and, as this woman had known all 
ber behaviour in that matter, what right had 
she to dcon ore In mins a she 
deserved pardon ;—or at any rate the pardon 
of Mr. Western? There had been a foolish 
engagement made between her and Sir 
Francis Geraldine, which had been most 
wisely dissolved, Bnd sin, if gin there bad 
‘been, was against Sir Francis, and certainly 
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had never been considered as sin by this 
woman who now wrote to her. Was ita sin 
that she had loved before, matter as to 
which Mr. Western was necessarily in ignor- 
ance when he first came to her? But might 
it not come to pass that his pardon should 
be required in that the story had never been 
told to him? It was the sting which came 
from that feeling which added fierceness to 
her wrath. “Of course you have told him 
the whole, and I presume that he has par- 
doned that episode!” She had not told Mr. 
Western the whole, and had thus created 
another episode for which his pardon might 
be required. It was this that the woman had 
intended to insinuate, understanding with 
her little sharpness, with her poor apprecia- 
tion of character, how probable it was that 
Cecilia should not have told him of her pre- 
vious lent. 

She sat thinking of it all that night till the 
matter assumed new difficulties in her mind's 
eyesight. And she began to question to her- 

whether Mr. Western had a right to her 
secret,—whether the secret did not belong 
to two persons, zod she was bound to keep 
it for the sake of the other person. She had 
committed a wrong, an injury, or at any rate 
had infticted a deserved punishment upon 
Sir Francis; one as to which a man would 
naturally much dislike that it should be 
noised about the world, Was shenot bound 
to keep her secret still a secret for his sake ? 

jhe was angry with herself when she asked 

the question, but still she asked it. She 
knew that she owed nothing to Sir Francis 
Geraldine, and that she owed all to Mr. 
Western, But still she asked it, because in 
that way could she best strengthen herself 

inst the telling of the story. The more 

tumed the matter in her mind, the more 
impossible to her became the task of telli 
it. At Inst she resolved that she 
not tell it now, She would not tell it at any 
Tate till she again saw him,—because Miss 
Alufiorla had told her that she “ presumed 
he had pardoned her that episode.” 

Tt was arranged that they should be 
married at Exeter in April. Their house 
there was not yet vacant, but would be lent 
to them for a fortnight. After the marriage 
‘Mrs, Holt would go into lodgings, and remain’ 
there till the house should be ready for her. 
But they were both to retum to Exster 
together, and then there would be bustle and 
confusion till the happy cerem should 


she was determined that she would not ask 
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‘Misa Altifiorla to be one of them. A you 
sister of Mrs. Green and a younger sizer aaa 
of Maude Hippesley were chosen. Miss 
Altifiorla, when she came to see Cecilia on 
her return, expressed herself as quite satisfied. 
“Tt is best so, dear,” she said, “I was 
afraid that you would ask me. Of course I 
should have done it, but my heart would not 
have been there, You can understand it alt, 
I know.” Cecilia’s wrath bad become miti- 
gated by this time, and she answered her 
friend civilly. “Just so. You think 1 ought 
to be an old maid, and therefore do not like 
to lend a hand at turning me into a young 
wife. I have got two girls who have no 
objection on that score." “You might find 
a hundred in Exeter,” szid Miss Altifiorla 
proudly, “and yet I may be right in my 
opinions,” 

‘Mr. Western was to come down to Exeter 
only on the day before the marriage. The 
Holts had secn him as they came through 
London, where they slept one night, but as 
yet the story had not ‘Been told. Cecilia 
expected, almost wished, that the story 
might reach’ him from other quarters, It 
was so natural now that he should talk about 
the girl whom he intended to marry, and 
so natural—as Cecilia thought,—tbat in 
doing so he should hear the name of Sir 
Francis Geraldine. Sir Francis was a man 
well known to the world of iashion, and 
many men must have heard of his intended 
maumiage. Ceciliz, hough she almost hoped, 
almost feared that it should be so, ‘The 
figure of Mr. Western asking with an angry 
voice why he had not been told did alarm 
her. But he asked no such question, nor, 
as far as Cecilia knew, had he heard anythit 
of Sir Francis when the Holts passed throug! 
London. 

Nor did he seem to have heard it when he 
came down to Exeter. At any rate he did 
not say a word respecting Sir Francis. He 
spent the Jast evening with the Holts in their 
own house, and Ceculia felt that he had never 
before amude,himse bl hay ith her, 20 
Pleasant, and so joyous. It en. the 
same during their long walk together in the 
afternoon, He was so full of affairs which 
were his own, which were so soon to become 
her own, that there was not a moment’ or 
her in which she could tell thestoxy, ‘There 
are stories for the telling of which a peculiar 
atmosphere is required, and this was one of 
them, She could not interrupt him in the 


that middle of his discourse and say :—*Ob, by- 
‘but the-bye,-—there is something 


t I have got 
to say to you.” To tell the story she must 
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tune her mind to the purpose. She must 
‘begin it in a proper tone, and be sure that he 
would be ready to hearken to it as it should 
he heard, She felt that the telling would be 
specially difficult in that it had been put off 
solong. But though she had made up her 
mind to tell it before she had started on her 
‘walk, the desirable moment never came. So 
ehe again put it off, saying that it should be 
done late at night when her mother had. 
to her bed. The time came when he was 
alone with her, sitting with his arm around 
her waist, telling her of all the things she 
should do for hira to make his life blessed ;— 
and how he too would endeavour to do some 
little things for her in order that her life 
might be happy, She would not tell it then. 
Though little might come of it, she could 
not do it, And yet from day to day the 
feeling had grown upon her that it was cer+ 
tainly her duty to him know that one 
accident in her life, There was no disgrace 
in it, no cause for anger on his part, nor 
even for displeasure if it had only been 
told him at Rome. He could then have taken 
her, or left her as he pleased. Of course he 
would have taken her, and the only trouble 
of her life would have been spared her, What 
ible reason could there have been that 
¢ should not take ber? It was not any 
reason of that kind which had kept her 
silent. Of that she was quite confident, 
Indeed pow she could not explain to herself 


why she had held her peace. It seemed to was a 


her as though she must have been mad to 
have let day after day go by at Rome and 
never to have mentioned to him the name of 
Sir Francis Geraldine. But such, alas, had 
been the fact. And now the time had come 
in which she found it to be impossible to tell 
the story. As she went for the last time to 
her solitary bed she endeavoured to console 
herself by thinking that he must have heard 
of it from other quarters. But then again 
she declared that he in his nobility would 
certainly not have been silent. He would 
have questioned her and then have told her 
that all was right between them. But now 
agshe tossed unhappily on her pillow she 
told herself that all was wrong. 


CHAPTER Vie—-WHAT ALL HER FRIENDS SAID 
, ‘ABOUT IT. 

Anp “all went meny as 2 marriage bell.” 
George Western and. Cecilia ‘Holt were 
—— in Goleeg ell Apalnnteet 
‘was thus aj tol is great anger at 
his brother inlaws conduct. And this was 
more strongly evinced by the presence of ail 
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the Hippesleys ;—for alt were there to grace 
the ceremony except Maude, who was still 
absent with her young squire, and who wrote 
2 letter full of the warmest affection and con- 
gratulations, which Cecilia received on that 
very Miss Altifiorla also came to 
the cathedral with pink bows in her bonnet, 
determined to show that though she were 
left alone in her theory of life she did not 
resent the desertion, And Mrs, Green was 
there, humble and sweet-tempered ax ever, 
snubbing her husband z little who assisted at 
the altar, and whispering a word into her 
cent 's cars —— her that she had done 
proper 
It is hardly necessary to say that on the 
morning of her wedding it was in truth im- 
possible for Cecilia to tell the story. It had 
now to be ieft untold with what hope there 
might be for smoothing it over in some future 
stage of her married life. She had done the 
deed now, and had married the man with the 
untold secret in her heart. The gin surely 
could not be of a nature to weigh so deeply 
on her conscience! She endeavoured to 
comfort herself with that idea again and 
again. How many girls are marned who 
have been engaged to, or at least in love 
with, half-a-dozen suitors before the man has 
come who is at last to be their lord) But 
Cecilia told herself, as she endeavoured thus 
to find comfort, that her nature was not such 
as theirs. This thing which she had done 
sin or not a sin, according as it might 
‘be regarded by the person who did it, It 
‘was a sin to her, a heavy grievous sin, and 
‘one that weighed terribly on her conscience 
as she repeated the words after the Dean at 
the altar that morning. There was a moment 
in which she almost refused to repeat them, 
—in which she almost brought hertelf to de- 
mand that she might retire for x time with 
him who was not yet her husband, and give 
‘him another chance. Her mind entertained 
an exaggerated feeling of it, a feeling which 
she felt to be exaggerated but which she 
could not restrain. In the meantime the 
service went on; the irrevocable word was 
spoken; and when it was done she was led 
away into the cathedral veatry es ead a bride 
as might be. 
yet nobody had seen her trouble. 
‘With a capacity for struggling, infinitely 
greater than that Possessed any man, she 
smiled and looked happy beneath her 
‘bridal finery, as though no had weighed 
heavily at her heart, And he was ax jocund 
& bridegroom as ever put 2 ring upon a lady's 
finger. AD thal gions of which had 
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seemed to be his nature till after she had ac- 
cepted him, had vanished altogether. And 
he carried himself with no shcepish, shame- 
faced demeanour as though half ashamed of 
the thing which he had done. He seemed 
as proud to be 2 bridegroom as ever girl was 
to become a bride, And in truth he was 
proud of her and did think that he had 
chosen well, After the former troubles of 
his life he did feel that he had brought him- 
self to a happy haven at last. 

‘There was a modest breakfast at Mrs. 
Holt's house, from which the guests departed 
quickly as soon as the bride and bridegroom 
had been taken away to the railway station. 
But when the others were gone Miss Altifiorla 
remained,—out of kindness, Mrs. Holt need 
make no stranger of her, and it would be so 
desolate for her to be alone. So surmised 
Miss Altifiorla. “I suppose,” said she, when 
she had fastened up the pink ribbons so that 
they might not be soiled by the trifle with 
which she prepared to regale herself while 
she asked the question, “I suppose that he 
knows all the story about that other man?” 

“Why should he?” asked Mrs. Holt in a 
sharp tone that was quite uncommon to her. 

Well; Ido not know much about such 
things, but I presume it is common to tell a 
gentleman when anything of that kind has 
occurred.” 

“What business has he to know? And 
phat can it matter? Perhaps he does know 
it, 

“ But Cecilia has not told him?” 

“ Why should she tell him? I don’t think 
thatitisa thing we need talk about. You may 
be quite sure that Cecilia bas done what is 
proper.” In saying this Mrs, Holt belied her 
own thoughts. Cecilia had never said s word 
to her about it, nor had she dared to say 
a word to her own daughter on the subject. 
She had been intently anxious that her 
daughter should be mastied, and when she 
had seen Mr, Western in the act of falling 
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to ask her daughter, And now she would 
not endure to cross-examined én the 


subject by Miss Altifiorla, 

But Miss Altifiorla was not at all afraid of 
‘Mrs. Holt and was determined to push the 
question 2 little further. “ He ought to know, 
you know. I am sure Cecilia will have 

it that.” 

“Tf he ought to know then he does know,” 
said Mrs. Holt with great certainty. “TI am 
sure we may leave all that to Cecilia herself. 
If he is satisfied with her, it does not matter 
much who else may be dissatisfied.” 

“Oh, if he is satisfied, that is enough,” 
said Miss Altifiorla as she took her leave, 
But she felt sure that the secret had not been 
sold ea that it ht to dere ee told, Ger 
a It proud to think that she had spotte: 
the fault, Cecilia Holt would have done 

well in the world had she confined her- 
—18 she hed solemnly promised,—to 
those high but solitary feminine duties to 
which Miss Altifiorla had devoted hereelf. 
But she had chosen to make herself the slave 
of a man who,—as Miss Altifiorla expressed 
it to herself,—“ would turn upon her and 
rend her.” And she, Miss Altifiorla, had 
seen and did see it all. The time might 
come when the wounded dove would return 
to her care, Of course she hoped that the 
time would not come ;—but it it. 

“T'll tell you one thing,” said Mrs. Green 
‘to her husband as they walked home from 
the breakfast, “That girl has not yet said » 
goat to that man about Sir Francis Geral- 

line.” 

“What makes you think that, my dear?” 

“Think it! I know it, It was not likely 
that there should be much talk about Sir 
Francis cither in the Cathedral or at the 
breakfest ; but one can tell from other’ things 
whether a subject has been avoided. These 
are plain when little things would have been 
said but are not said. There has been no 
allusion made to their reason for leaving the 

” 


in love, had studiously abstaincd from all house. 


subjects which might bring about a reference 
to Sir Francis Geraldine. But she had felt 
that her daughter would make that all 
straight. Her daughter was so much more 
wise, so much more certain to do what was 
right, so much more high-minded than was 
athe, that she considered herself bound to 
leave all that to Cecilie, But as the days 
went on and the hour fixed for the marriage 
became nearer and nearer she had become 
anxious, Something seemed to tell her that 
a duty had been omitted. But the moment 
had never come in which she had been able 


f “Y don't see that it signifies much, my 
lear.” 
“Oh; doesn’t it? What would you have 
thought jf after I had become engaged to you 
i had found that a month or two before I 
been engaged to another man?” 

“Tt is more than twelve months, my dear.” 

“No, it is not more than tweive months 
since first they met in Italy. I know what I 
am talking about and need not contra- 
dict me. You'll find that he'll lean itof a 
sudden, and then all the fat will be in the 
fire. I know what men are.” Jt was thus 


aye 


that the gentle Mrs. Green expressed herself 
on the subject to her husband. 

At the deanery the matter was cen of 
in a different tone but still ina similar feel- 
ings. “I don't think Cecilia has ever yet 
said a word to that poor man as to her en- 

it with Francis, I cannot tell what 

14 put it into my mind, but I think that it 
is so.” It was thus that Mra, Hij 
to the Dean. 

“Your brother behaved very badly ;—very 
badly,” said the Dean. 

“That has got nothing to do with it 
‘Mr. Western won’t care a straw whether 
‘Francis behaved well or ill, And for the 
matter of that J don't think that as yet we 
quite know the truth of it. 
care if his wife had behaved ill to the other 
man, 80 long as she behaved well to him. 
But if he bas heard nothing of it and now 
finds it out he's not the man I take him to 
be if he dou’t let her hear of it.” 

“T's nothing to us,” said the Dean. 

“Oh, no; it’s nothing to us, But you'll 
me that what I say comes true.” In this 

all the world of Cecilia's friends were 
tl ing on the matter which she had men- 
tioned to noone, She still hoped that her 
husband might have heard the story, and 
that he kept it buried in his bosom, 
never occurred to het that it would become 


Nor would he should 
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‘de arranged, but there would be time for 
that; and he would take care, that on this 
occasion he woukl not put himself into the 
hands of one who was exigeante and had a 
will of her own. “ By Jove,” he said to his 
particular friend, Dick Ross, “1 would almost 
Sooner that my cousin Walter had the pro- 
perty than put it and myself into the hands 


spoke of such a virago.” 


“You'll only get another,” said Dick, ‘that 
will not let on, but will turn out to be twice 
as bad in the washing.” 

“That I hardly think probable, There are: 
many things which go to the choice of a 
wife, and the worst of it is that they are not 
compatible one with another. A woman 
be handsome ; but then she is proud. 
A-woman should bave a certain air of dig- 
‘nity; but when she has at it she knows that 

and shows it off in the wrong place. 
She should be young ; but if she is too young 
she ia silly; wait alittle and she becomes 
strong-minded and headstrong. If she don’t 
read ei she becomes an ass and a 
bore; but if she do she despises a man 
because he is not always doing the same 
thing. If she is a nobody the world thinks 
nothibg of her. If she come of high birth 
she thinks a deal too much of herself, It is 


But it difficult.” 


“ V’d have nothing todo with any of them,” 


matte of discussion among her friends at said Dick Ross. 


"There ‘was one other person who also dis- 
cussed it very much at his ease. Sir Francis 
Geraldine among his friends in London had 
deen tulated on his safe but miraculous 
escape, With a certain number of men he down 
had been wont to discuss the chances of 
matrimony. Should he die, without having 
an heir, his title and property would go to bis 
beog ha Geraldine, who Pada aa 
some years yuoaet than ‘hii 
already in possession of a large fortune. 
‘There were many people in the world whom 
Sir Francia hated, but none whom he hated 
80 cordially ae his cousin, Three or four 
years since he had been ill, nearly to dying, 
and had declared that he never would have 
xecovered but for the necessity that he was 
under to keep his cousin out of the baronet- 

Tt had therefore become imperative on 
hima to marry in order that there might be an 
heir to the property. And though he had for 
a. few weeks been perfectly contented with 
his Cecilia, there could be no doubt that he 
had experienced keenly the sense of relief a 
when she had told him "nat the engagement had 
‘oust be at an end, Another marrage must 


“And let that puppy come in! He wrote 
to me to congratulate me on my marriage, 
just when he knew it was off.” 

“TM tell you what I'd do,’ ges Dick. 
“Td some milk-maid anc her 

down on the propelty. Td see that it was 
all done legally and I'd take the kid away 
when be was threc or four years old.” 

Prag hed would talk about it.” 

fem talk," said Dick heroically. 

“The couldn’t talk you out of your ease or 
your pleasure or your money, I never could 
find out the harm of people talking about 
you. They might say whatever they pleased 
of me for five hundred ¢ year.” 

‘Then there came the news that Cecilia 
Holt was going to marry Mr. Westem. The 
Udings Sir Francis while the lovers 
were still at Rome. Of Mr, Western Sir 
Francis knew someshing: In the first place 
his cousin Walter fine bad taken away 
the girl to whom Mr, Western had in the firat 
instance been ent aes fore they were 
in Pore legree neighbours, 

seal pebery nt Buinbhe. SE Franch 
bought his now some years since for 


racing purposes. It was adjacent to Ascot, 
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the racing week, as be had or had not been 
short of money. Mr. Western's small pro- 
perty had come to him from his uncle. But 
he had held it always in his own hands, and 
intended now to his bride there as soon 
as their short honeymoon trip should be over. 
In this way Sir Francis had come to know 
something of Cecilia's husband, and did not 
especially Tove him. “That young lady of 
mine has picked up old Westem on 

travels.” This Sir Francis said to his friend 
Ross up in London. The reader however 
Must remember that “old Western” was in 
Sect @ younger man than Sir Francis bim- 





“'T suppose he’s welcome to her?” said 
ives. 


i 
x I’m not so sure of that, Of course he is 
come in one way. She'll make him 
miserable and he'll do asinuch for her. You 
may let them alone for that.” 

“Why should you care about it?” 

“ Well; I don't know, A fellow has a sort 
of feeling about a girl when he has been 
spooning on her himself, He doesn’t want 

: to hie that spots fellow is to pick her up 
ly. 

“ Dog in the manger, you mean.” 

“You may call tat if you like, You 
ae cared for any young woman, I sup- 


se 

“Oh, haven't 1? Lots of em, But if I 
couldn't get a girl myself I never cared who 
had her. What's the good of being selfish 2” 

“What's the of lying?” said Sir 


Francis, propounding a great doctrine in 


srt 


ogy. “If feel cut up what's the use 
of saying I don’t,—unless T want to deceive 
the man I'm tulking to? If 1 feet that I'd 
like girl to be punished for her imperti- 
nence what's the use of my pretending to 
myself that I don’t want it? Tf I wish a pers 
son to be injured, what's the use of saying I 
wish them all the good in the world,—unless. 
there's something to be gained by my saying 
it? Now 1 don’t care to tell you lie. I am 


her quite willing that you should know ail the 


truth about me. Therefore I tell you that 
Tm not best pleased that this minx should 
have already picked up another man." 

“He has the devil of a temper,” said 
Dick Ross, wishing to make the matter as 
pleasant aa possible to his friend. 

“So your Miss Holt is married,” Ross said 
to his friend on the day after the ceremony. 

“Yes; she is maried, and her troubles 
have now to begin. I wonder whether she 
has told him the little episode of our loves,” 

“You may be sure of that,” said Dick, * 

“Tam not at all so sure of it, She may 
have told him when they fint became 
acquainted, but I cannot imagine her tellin, 
him afterwards. He is as proud as she, an 
8 jos the moan nat So Eke i 

ba loesn’t much signify to you, at any 
rate,” said the indiferent Dick, 4 

“Pm not so sure of that,” said sir Francia, 
“T like the trath to be told. It may become 
any duty to take care that poor Mr, Western 


shall know all about it.” . 

What a beast that fellow is for mischicf 1” 
said Dick Ross as he walked home from his 
club that evening. 
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INCE the days of the apostles, all who { 
have seriously considered the nature of 
Christianity and the constitution of 
society have in some shape been occupied 
with the relation of the religion of Jesus to 
the religion of Israel under the old dispensa- 
tion. The New Testament itself is full of 
this question, In the first days of the Church, 
the followers of Jesus were, so far as outward 
appearance went, nothing else than a new 
Jewish cect, whose members, daily assembled 
40 the porticoes and courts of Temple, 
had not ceased to be Jews in becoming) 





disciples of the Crucified One. But very 
soon the conversion of the Gentiles made 
it plain that Christendom could not continue 
to be mere inner circle within the limits of 
Jusdaism, that the new religion was wider 
than the old theocracy, and breathed too free 
a spirit to be bound by the trammels of the 
ceremonial law. ‘Then began the first and 
greatest of Christian controversies, that con- 
Uoversy of the disciples in Palestine, who 
still clung to the faw of Moses and the ordi- 
nances of the Pharisees, with Paul and the 
Pauline Christians, which directly produced 
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some of the weightiest books of the New 
Testament sod bas Ie its mares on snes 
every part apostolic literature. 
destruction of the Temple, the fall of the 
Jewish state and the dispersion of the Church 
at Jerusalem changed the conditions of the 
controversy, but the relation of the new 
dispensation to the old, the connection 
between the Church and the theocracy, still 
remained a vital question, the answer to 
which affected every point of Church life, 
and almost every doctrine of theology. The 
Old Testament Scriptures had become the 
Bible of the Christien Church, and formed 
@ fixed canon long before the New Testa- 
ment canon had been collected and formally 
closed. How were these Scriptures to be 
read—how were their precepts to be applied 
in the new society, their teaching embodied 
in Christian theology, their promises ap- 
Ppropriated by Christian faith? These were 
questions which touched every interest of 
Christian life, and which the growth of the 
Church, the progress of her organization and 
the development of her doctrine brought 
forward in ever new aspects, Far from 
exhausting the subject, the course of centuries 
has only multiplied the aspects in which the 
Great problem of the relation of the two dis- 
pensationa has presented itself to successive 
generations. Merely to enumerate all the 
theories that have broached on this 
topic, and ie: Bractica} taftoence {hey have 
exerted on the shaping of personal religion, 
on Charch life, and even on the ‘conduct of 
political affairs, would occupy « volume. 

‘The system’ of the old Catholic Church, 
based on the view that Christianity is a new 
law replacing the law of Moses ; the scheme 
of empire of the Church over civil rulers 
which Medizval Rome erected upon the 
vaat theory of Augustine's City of Gad; the 
new theocracies of the Anabaptists and 
sitnilar sects in and after the Reformation 
period, which in some sense may be regarded 
as the precursors of modern socialism—these 
are but individual examples of the extent to 
which speculations on the connection of the 
new and old dispensations have affected the 
whole course of Christian thought and action. 
And when we tum to the questions that 
divide the Churches and produce divergent 
types of worship, doctrine, and discipline in 
our own days, we shall find that the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament in its mean- 
ing and zuthority for Christians lies near the 
root of the most important and practical of 
modern controversies, To see how true this 
is we need only look at those controversies 
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that have exercised the Churches of Great 
Britain during the last generation. The 
antithesis between the High and Low Church 
parties in England, the question between 
Erastianism and the spiritual freedom of the 
Church, the question of State support for 
Churches, so far 2s it is discussed from 2 
theological rather than from a political stand- 
point, the more fundamental question of the 
very idea of a Christian state, not to speak of 
2 multitude of smaller controversies, still turn. 
in some of their most vital aspects on the 
great problem of the relation of the Christian 
to the Hebrew theocracy. Ido not 
— at ca ped are always or Per. 
‘usually discusses arguments directly 
drawn from the Old Testament. But the 
raling ideas on which the several parties,-* 
these controversies bose their arguments, 
their conception of what the Church is or* 
ought to be, are either derived from the Old 
Testament directly, or reproduce typea of 
doctrine which were originally framed by 
reference to it, The High Churchman who 
back to the system of the old Catholic 
the successors of John Knox and 
the Puritans who still live wader the influence « 
of the theocratic ideals of the Swiss Refor- 
mation, the sectarians who identify al! Church 
organization with the apocalyptic Babylon, 
are 50 may modern representatives of 
theories which in their first beginnings were 
expressly based on divergent views of the 
relation of the old and new disgensations. 
In the nineteenth asin the second century, 
the great questions of Church organization 
and Church life remain open questions, be. 
cause men are not agreed as to the meaning 
of the Old Testament system and the sense 
in which the Old Testament canon is still a 
part of the Divine rule of faith and life for 
Christendom. 

Nor is it otherwise in the sphere of doc- 
trine. All variations of doctrine are now 
running up more and more into the great 
question of the authoiity of Scripture, and 
the battlefield of this controversy is the Old 
‘Testament, on which the New Testament 
writers themselves depend. It is impossible 
to the Christian Revelation the 
Onin azuent, andl the Dest I noe fe oey 

r, defence of a positive Christianity is 
the that the work of Christ set forth in 
the New Testament is the crown of a struc: 
ture whose foundations were laid deep in Old 
Testament times. Thus every misconception 
of the meaning of theeld dispensation brings 
with it some distortion in our view of the 
meaning of Christianity, gives an unreality to 
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the scheme of our religion, and tempts men 
who see the unreality without knowing its 
cause and cure to throw positive Christianity 
altogether aside, 

There never has been a time when a right 
understanding of the Old Testament as the 
historical substructure on which Christianity 
builds was more than in these days. 
On the one hand the Churches are still divided 
by controversies which had their first origin 
in mit tions about the Old Covenant, 
and these misconceptions cannot be removed 
till they are traced back to theirsource, On 
the other hand we live in an age of searching 
historical inguiry, in which Christianity, by 
its own gion @ positive and historical 
religion, is daily called upon to exhibit its 
historical pedigree as the test of its unique 
olaims on the minds and hearts of men. And 
here again we are thrown back on the study 
of the Old Testament ; for Jesus professed to 
bring no new religion, but only to carry to 
their fulfilment and perfection the things 
‘already given in germ to Israel under the 
old covenant. 

It will not be disputed that the great 
majority even of intelligent Christians are 
accustomed to deal with these weighty mat- 
ters quite in a haphazard way, Vey many 
are content simply to accept the Old Testa- 
ment as part of Divine Revelation, and to 
read individual passages by the light of the 

New Testament, without trying to form any 
general idea of the differences between the 
two dispensations, and the reason why the 
people of God was so long left to live by an 
imperfect light, Others again are so much 
struck by the imperfection of the Old Cove- 
nant that they practically leave it on one side 


and hardly attempt to go back beyond the Roman 


New Testament at all, Very few make any 
serious effort to understand the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, or to form a clear picture 
of the actual life of the nation of Tsrael under 
the Law. Yet if the Hebrew Bible had been 
lost for centuries and were now brought into 
our possession by some new discovery, as the 
Assyrian records have been, our first obser~ 
vation would be that this book contains the 
whole history of a nation nurtured under con- 
ditions remote from all our present experience. 
‘The ancient laws which it contains, the‘won- 
derful religious life which it records, would 
present themselves as an historical ly 
and we should not be content 
reconstructed a complete and harmonious 
Picture of the growth and maturity of the 
commonwealth and religion of Israel. We 
should not think ourselves to have done 
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justice to so wonderful a record by merely 
Tooking at iaolated chapters, by admixing the 
simplicity and truth of individual parts of the 
narrative, the beauty and spiritual depth of 
i passages in the Psalms or the 
‘Why then should any Christian 
be content with so superficial a study of the 
Old Testament, simply because the book, 
instead of being a new discovery, has been 
from the on scars of C Christianity a sacted 
possession ¢ Charch ? 

In reality the fact that the Old Testo- 
ment is part of our inheritance as Christians 
makes he historical study of the Old Cove- 
nant vastly more necessary and interesting 
tous, Itis a marvellous thing that out of 
the Jewish theocracy, an institution so remote 
from all our habits of life and thought, sprang 
that religion which after a lapse of well-nigh 
two thousand years is still fully abreast of 
the ideas of modern society, and still stands 
forth as perfect a rule of faith and life as 
when the apostles first preached. And it is 
still more marvellous that this ever-new 
Christianity, which is the basid of all our 
modern civilisation, the ideal of all that is 
worthy in our modern life, this religion as 
wide as humanity itself, still carries with it 
as part of its sacred records, the holy books 
of a petty nation of Syria, an obscure com- 
munity, which at the time when Jesus rose in 
its midst was celebrated only for the obsti- 
nacy of its isolation from all the interests of 
the rest of mankind, 

There is nothing so fitted to quicken our 
interest in a thorough study of the Old Tes- 
tament as a view of the place of the Jewa in 
the ancient world at the time of Christ. ‘The 
work of Jesus falls in the first age of the 
Empire, when Greek civilisation and. 
Ttalian conquest had everywhere shattered 
the old forms of national life. Fro the 
Euphrates to the Atlintic national indepen- 
dence had been crushed, and every race had 
passed under the twofold sway of Roman 
government ‘and Hellenic culture. The 
Greeks and the Romans seemed not only 10 
have conquered, but to have absorbed the 
whole Western world. 

An the midst of this universal levelling of 
ancient distinctions of race and nationality, 
the historian finds one nation, and only one, 
which refused to surrender its identity to the 
authority of the Roman Empire or the magic 
of Greek culture.* Since the days of Alex- 
ander the tide of Western conquest bad 
again and again rolled over the mountains of 
Judse, but it had never broken the spirit or 

© Sen Mocumres, Ktwitcis Geochichie, Ii. 535 of. 
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destroyed the national idiosyncracy of the i 
Jews, Tt was not the of the Judiean ° 
Btate or the warlike prowess of its inhabitents ° 
that created this exception to the all-levelling 
might of the West. The Jews had fought 
bravely for political independence, but never 
with more than temporary success. Indeed 
it was not political independence that was 
their great object. They had been willing 
aubjects so long as their sacred law was left 
‘untouched, and the flame of patriotism burst 
into fierce glow only when their religious 
igolation was attacked. The burning love 
for Jerdsalom which filled the Jewish heart 
‘was given not to the capital of the Hasmo- 
nean princes, but to the holy mountain, the 
seat of the Temple and its solemn ordinances, 
which was the spiritual home of every Jew, 
not only of the inhabitants of Palestine, but 
of the far larger mass of the Diaspora, the 
communities of Jewish blood and Jewish 
faith dispersed in Alexandria, in Antioch, in 
me, in ¢ great centres of population 
and of trade. The Temple, to which rich 
tribute continually streamed from 
comer of the world where the calamities of 
war or the pursuits of commerce bad carried 
the Jewish name, was the visible centre of 
a faith which centuries of conflict and oppres- 
sion had only burned more deeply into every 
Jewish breast, and which through the system 
of the law, no longer limited to the Penta- 
‘teuchal code, but developed and refined by 
successive generations of the Scribes, pre- 
scribed a fixed rule for every action, and 
stamped a unique character on the whole 
conduct of life. Beyond the points of legal 
observance no nation was so ficxible, so 
easily adapted to new circumstances as the 
Jews, ‘They penetrated everywhere, and 
everywhere they found a place and made 
themselves useful or even indispensable. 
But with all their pliability they never drew 
nearer to those among whom they lived. A 
tantual antipathy keemed to separate them 
from the rest of mankind ; their love, ten- 
demess, and fidelity, as Tacitus 
them,* were reserved for their own race; 
towards all others their bearing was one of 
hatred and enmity, Their isolation was 
nalts broken by intermarriages with other 
peoples, nor softened by the presence of Jew 
and Gentile at the same table. Even their 
proselytes, as the Roman historian complains, 
were framed to the same temper, and learned 
ae th frst ewe to hate the to cast 
he ties of country, to despise their parents, 
their children, and their brothers. 
© Tacttos, Hilt. v. 5. 
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Such were the Jews in the coe ot Cae 
ry eared to the most philosophical of 
Rome, Eetorane Tt is true thet Tacitus 


and his count saw them only from the 
outside, and did not know the hic springs 
of the life which seemed so strange and re- 
pellent to the cultured nations of the West. 
Bat, in truth, it was hardly possible for the 
Gentiles to penetrate below the surface of 


the Jewish mind. No fellowship with Judaism 
could be purchased except by becoming 
Jew, or at least a proselyte of the gate. 
‘Within the hard shell of ritual observance 
Jay precious spiritual truths, Even heathen 
critics were constrained to admire the grand 
thought of 2 single eternal Deity, supreme 
and exempt from change, whom ‘it is pro- 
fanity to represent by an image, whose being 
must be grasped by the mind alone, without 
the aid of sense, But there was no access 
to this God except throngh the gate of the 
exclusive and intolerable ordinances of 
the law; and to the spirituality of Jehovah 

to those who stood without not 2s 


every a truth for all mankind, but es part of an 


odious system which held all things {or pro 
fane that other nations deemed sacred, 
was at war not only with religion but with 
every institution of civilised life. 
And indeed the official Judaism of that 
age, the Judaism of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
is more lovable to us who'can study 
it in the books of the rabbins themselves, 
than it appeared to the Greeks and Romans, 
who saw it only in its outer manifestations. 
‘The spirit of exclusiveness was constantly on 
the increase, and every fresh development in 
the legal system of the Scribes was a new 
barrier between Isracl and the Gentiles. The 
just conviction that Israel possessed a pre- 
‘cious divine gift which no other nation shared 
took the shape of a cruel arrogance, not un- 
mixed with servility, which was content to 
suffer the yoke of the heathen, and even to 
cringe before the hated master, while nourish- 
ing a secret hope of revenge in the days of 
the Messiah, when the Divine power that 
loved the people of the law and none but 
them should at length reveal itself in wrath 
against the oppressors of the children of the 
Covenant. Meantime the Jew shut himself 
up within the strait barriers of law and 
tradition, and concentrated all his energy in 
devising aod executing a more and mote per- 
fect system of obedience to the format and 
meaningless. Precepts of ceremonial righteous. 
ness, by which he hoped at length to purchase 
the redemption so long deferred for the 
people's sins. Such a religion had no mis 
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slon of fight and healing to-a world whi 
under all the outward and order arabe 
Roman empire, was fall of misery, darkness, 


and vile corruption. The Scribes and Phari- 
‘sees might com sea and Jand to make 
one proselyte, but their zeal stands con- 
demned, not only by the hostile Roman but 
by Jesus himself: “When he is become so 
ye take him twofold more the child of hell 
SST meng and weakness of thi 
5 is strange 
religion, as It was taught by the recognised 
8 Of Jewish thought, are alike made 
plain by the subsequent course of history. 
‘That the Jews should continue to form a 
political state in the midst of the Roman 
world was impossible. Land and nation 
were crushed by the ruthless legionaries, the 
‘Temple was laid in ruins, and a heathen 
shrine polluted the holy mountain. - But 
there was that in Judaism and its aw which 
refused to perish so long as the blood of 
their fathers ran in Jewish veins. ‘The crown- 


ing calamity only knit the suffering remnant the 


into closer unity, The law took the place 
of the Temple as the rallying point of Judaism. 


‘The Scribes had never been so powerful as | ing on its last fatal at 


when they alone were left represent 


itatives power; 

of the unique treasure of Israel. ' who 
7,’ freedom and empire, was proving itself a vain 
they absorbed the whole nation. And in! 


‘The Pharisces were no longer a mere 
one sense the Scribes showed themselves 
wosthy of their trust. Pushing still ferther 
their old tendencies, rounding out the tradi- 
tional law into a finished \, sett 
their stamp on every surviving relic of the 
old life, they gave to the Jews as a religious 
community a strength to resist all attacks 
from without which Judsea as a state had 
never possessed. Judaism has proved itself 
indestructible down to our own days, but its 
indestructibility has displayed its unprofit- 
ablencss in the mrongas light. For eighteen 
centuries the z we circulated through 
the length and th of the inhabited world. 
Their pliability, their address, above all their 
fidelity to one another, theit concentration 
on purely Jewish interests, have everywhere 
given them influence and power. But their 
religion has won no permanent conquests. 
eet greatest set toy iad i eich dont 
in part tl in shaping tl 

leas of the Prophet of Islam. ‘Bat’ Mo. 
hammed himself disowned his teachers, and 
even if we reckon the religion of the Koran 
ata Jewish fg ye dairy: and aj 

are but a Proof that the religion 

ofthe Scribes—for it was from. Jewish tradi- 
tion, not from the Old Testament, that Mo- 
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‘bammed learned—is not a religion for man- 
‘That is one side of the picture, and, even. 
though this were all, it is enough to invite 
‘our most serious attention. The Judaism of 
the rabbins may seem a lifeless thing, a 
fossil which resists destruction only because 
it is petrified into adamantine rigidity ; but 
even if this be true, and it is certainly not 
the whole truth, the fossil is itself a witness 
to former life. Nothing in human history 
could endure what Judaism has endured 
unless there were reality and truth in its 
beginnings. A religion once established may 
endure long after its first Life and vigour are 
exhausted. But it was no dead faith that 
first conquered a whole nation, that stamped 
upon them an indestructible character, and 
set fast in their hearts an ideal which, amidst 
all the puerilities of Talmudic theology and 
all the absurdities of Talmudic ceremonial, 
has never ceased to direct the heart of the 
worshipper away from the world of sense to 
things that are unseen and eteraal, 

But the picture has another side, Al the 
very time when thc Jewish state was coter- 
i le with the Gentile 
; when the expectation of the Pharisees, 
looked for the restoration of earthly 


delusion; when the attitude of official 
Judaism to the world without had already 
defined itself in a way that made it plain thet 
in this form at least the religion of Jehovah 
had no saving message to the world, there 
rose from the midst of the nation, whose 
signature read of all men was hatred of the 
human race, a teacher and a deliverer, bear- 
ing a of love and healing, not to 
Jews alone, but to all sinners and suttercrs of 
mankind. 

‘The religion for all humanity which had 
escaped the search of Greek philosophers, 
and was aimed at in vain by Roman states- 
manship, went forth from Jerusalem, . from 
the very courts of the Temple on Zion, where 
every ordivance and point of ritual pro- 
claimed that the spiritual good things of the 
Old Covenant were the private and exclusive 

ion of the secd of Abraham. The 
contrast between the world-wide scope of 
Christianity and the national aims and local 
restrictions of the religion of the law is so 
sarin that men have often been disposed, 
days of the Gest sownranlty to 
tepresent the new religion as the duect 
negation of the old. The God of the Chris- 
tians, said the Gnostics, is not the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament. Much the same 
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doctrine is still held in some circles of 
modern Christians, The Old Testament is 
treated aa a thing wholly superseded by the 
gospel, with which Christians have nothing 
more to do, Such a view of the religion of 
Jesus is fiatly contradicted by the 
history, ‘The birth of Christianity from the 
midst of Judaism, the fact that our Lord, in 
His human nature, sprang from the seed of 
Israel and the stock of David, are not mere 
accidents, The teaching of Christ was a 
protest against the ote Judaism of _ 
day, but it was a protést grounded upon 
observation that the Sones and Pharisees 
had forgotten the true spirit of Isracl’s 
religion, and the true meaning of the law 
ad the prophets. The revolution which 
Jesus wrought in the rcligion of Israel was, 
in fact, 8 conservative revolution. He ap- 
pealed from the Scribes to Moses, from the 
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traditions of the Pharisees to the written of 


Word, To the first Christians the Old Testa- 
ment was not Jess but more than it was to 
contemporary Judaism. It acquired a new 
fuloess of meaning by its fulfilment in the 
work, the death, the resurrection of Him to 
whom the law and all the prophets bear 
witness, It is not easy for us to adapt our 
habits of thought to the lines of argument 
by which the apostles apply individual pas- 
anes of the Old Testament to the things of 
Christ, The exegesis may often appear to 
‘be arbitrary, the reagoning to savour of 
rabbimeal subtilty, But the broad fact 
remains unquestionable, that to Jesus and 
His apostles Chnistianity ‘never presented 
itself as the abrogation of the religion of 
Torael, but always as its fit continuation and 
natural completion, It was on the teaching 
of the Old Testament that Jesus framed His 
doctrine: in the Old Testament he found 
the image of His own life and work; and in 
the Old Testament he taught his disciples to 
sock the arguments that justified their faith. 
"The same Scriptures which, in the hands of 
the Scribes, were the foundation of a religion 
of national isolation and lifeless formalism, 
supplied Jesus with the beatitudes of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and nourished the enthu- 
sigem of Paul in his mission to the Gentiles. 

Modem Jewish controversialists are accus- 
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fomed to express their reading of thitse facts 
by calling Jesus 2 Jewish rabbi, the founder 
of anew Jewish sect, and, absurdly enough, 
Ene Chnistian writers have bral me to 

their language. In reality Jesus was 
the very opposite of the tabbing ; His public 
life was spent, not in adding to the contro- 
versies of the schools, but in preaching a 
conception of the meaning and scope of the 
teligion of Israel which did away with the 
rabbins altogethe:. To the official Judaism 
of the Scribes the rabbins were a necessity. 
Religion was summed up in obedience to a 
law so complicated ip its provisions that 
plain men could not hope to walk in the 
path of righteousness without the help of a 
teacher trained in the law. Such a teacher 
Jesus never claimed to be. He had no new 
Blosses to give upon obscure points of cere- 
monial duty, for He preached a conception 
ig sness and a view of the true 
ki of heaven which made the way of 
salvation as plain to publicans and sinners as 
to the most self-righteous Pharisce. 

To speak of Jesus as a rabbi is to ignore 
the first characteristics of His teaching, the 
accent of personal authority that distinguished 
ae traditional wisdom of the m4 

claim it made, not to interpret 
Old Testament merely, but (y fill up the 
acheme of salvation which the Old Testament 
Jeft still incomplete, 

Thus the conflict between Jesus and the 
Scribes was really a conflict between two 
fundamentally different views of the whole 
scheme of that Old Testament revelation 
which Iie and they alike accepted as Divine. 
The view of the Scribes, carried out with 
marvellous consistency and tenacity of pur- 
pose, produced the isolation of the Jewish 
community, the system of the Talmud, the 
whole distinctive features of medimval and 
modem Judaism, 2s a community which has 
become indestructible by alienating itself 
from humanity, The teaching of Jesus has 
produced results the very opposite ‘of these, 
transforming the religion of a petty nation 
into a religion of universal mankind. Of this 
antithesis and of the lessons to be drawn from 
it for our own study of the Old Testament se 
shall bave more to say in another, paper. 


LOVE’S RIDDLE. 


£ wt I love thee,” is thy question 30? 
‘Why, when Isabel is lovelier far?” 
Dear, so hard to read Lore’s riddics are, 


He's no lover who can solve them well : 
1 may tell when thon hast made me know 
‘Why thy smile has nought of Fabel, 
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“Why I love thee,” dost thou ask me this? 
“ Why, when Lucy’svoiceis thriceassweet?" 
Dear, Love's measures are s0 hard to mete, 

More and less compute no lover's choice: 

Ere I tell, say what the reason is 
‘Why thy singing has not Lucy’s voice, 
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“Why I love thee,” must I answer now? 
“ Why, when Blanche is wittier fifty-fold?” 
Dear, Love wrote his changeless law of old, 
Lovers’ wisdom should not know its why: 
Why art thou not she, nor she but thou? 
Tell me, Lave, for therein’s my reply. 


AUGUSTA WEDSTER, 


WATCHING THE WEATHER ON BEN NEVIS. 
By CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, F.B.G.S., FMS, &c. 


PART 1,—AT WORK. 





HAD decided to make three chief sets of 
observations on the summit daily, viz., at 


I 


9, 9.30, and 10 a.34. ; noting on each occasion 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, rainfall, 
moisture, direction and force of the wind, 
kind and amount of cloud and movements of 
the various strata, other hydrometeors, and 


especially ozone, "It was also a part of the 

observing plan to make observations at 

various altitudes during my outward and 

homeward journeys. The instruments for 

the low-level obsersatory had not yet been 
X<XU—s7 


forwarded, and pending their arrival Mr. 
Livingston kindly undertook to observe his 
own instruments at 9 A.M, at Fort William, 
in connection with the Ben Nevis station; so 
that also as far as sea-level observations were 
concerned there was no hindrance to the 
immediate commencement of the obscrving 
work. Accordingly the next moming, June 
ist, I bi the regular daily ascents and 
reached the summit at 9 o'clock; having 
Noted the aneroid and sling thermometer at 
the sea level at 5 A.m., and at several points 
‘on the way. I of course deemed it prudent 
to tain an assistant, Mr. William Whyte of 
Fort Wilkam, to take my place in the observ. 
ing work in case of necd; and after I had 
climbed the Ben on nine consecutive days, 
from May 31st, it was considered advisable 
that he should relieve me in the ascent at the 
rate of about twice a week, so allowing me 
time to post up the numerous observations, 
and obtain that amoubt of rest which it was 
necessary to take. I also instructed another 
to act as assistant if occasion required, but 
his serviccs were not needed, ‘Che instru- 
ments for the low-level station shortly arrived ; 
and I placed them at Achintore, three-quarters 
of a mule south-west from Fort William, where 
I went to reside, and about twenty-eight feet 
above the level of the sea. The observations 
and hours of making them were precisely 
similar to those of the mountain station, with 
the exception of solar and terrestrial radiation; 
but extra observations partly in connection 
with those made during the ascent and descent 
of Ben Nevis were taken at § A.M, 7 AM, 
8,30 4.M., £0.30 AM, nOOn, and 3PM; & 
usual evening set at 9 P.a., and afterwards 
also at 6 p.x., 50 that in all a series of eleven 
sets of observations were daily recorded at 
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the low-level station, My wife chiefly per- 
formed this work, 

During the first few mornings a guide ac- 
companied me in the ascent to point out the 
peculiarities of the track, but I soon dispensed 
with his services. At first I breakfasted at 
halépast four, noted the barometer, aneroid, 
thermometers, wind, cloud, &c., at the low- 
level station at 5 am., and afterwards—with 
satchel over the shoulder and taking the ane- 
roid, sling thermometer, compass, ozone tests 
aud spint level—I immediately set out for 
the mountain, astride the little Highland pony 
and accompanied by my large black Rew 
foundland “Robin Renzo,” « pleasant 
and encouraging companion, Later on 1 
found I could accomplish the ascent in three 
hours, and I left about six o'clock. The 
pony carried me to and from a point near 
the sake sate 1,900 feet of altitude; and so 
I was able to economise my strength for the 
hard portion of the ascent. Visitors to the 
Ben setting out on foot usually take 2 direct 
course to the tarn, up the slopes of Meni an t- 
Suidhe; but with a pony this is altogether 
impracticable, 

¢ bridle track, when the Peat Moss is 
pasted crosses Ailt Coire an Lochain,the burn 
+ noticed ; a @ course up the 
northern slopes opposite the great pre- 
cipices in the same main direction as that we 
fol when taking the irstruments, but 
more circuitous, At first it leads on 
huge granite boulders, probably borne thither 
by some glacier of old; then it goes over the 
heather-clad moorlands alternating with 
treacherous swamps, partly covered by dwarf 
willows and the redolent bog myrtle; now 
for some distance it follows the foaming burn, 
here and there overhupg by the sweet-smell- 
ing rowan and the slender birch; near the 
pot where the last stunted birch is seen, 
about 1,170 feet above sea, it becomes well- 
igh lost in sloughs and morasses, ruts and 
crannies ; and at length it leads to « cain, 
at the head of the quagmire before noticed, 
that lies immediately between the mountain 
and Afeall an t-Suidke—at the foot of which 
Jatter is the lonely tam. Here I, at first, off- 
paddled, feted * ie pony by tying its; 
fore legs, tumed it adrift to graze,and having 
taken a set of observations about seven o'clock 
‘near the water's edge, continued the ascent, 
Later in the season I took the y to the 
farthest limit it could reach, about 2,000 
feet, and left it there. The track I usually 
followed from this point is that ordinarily 
taken by tourists, not the diagonal course 
taken on my first ascent, and winds gradually 
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up the steep western slopes, the only side on 
which the mountain is safely approachable, 
At a point some 2,600 fect above sea, where 
the vegetation has become very scanty, it 
crosses the Red Burn, a rugged gorge going 
down at an angle of some forty degrees into 
the depths of Glen Nevis below. Snow lay 
deeply during the better part of June in great 
shelving masses in this ravine ; and I had to 
plod my way across it as by a series of steps, 
giving a peculiarly Arctic zest to my expe- 
riences, The path, such as it is, now leads 
‘on over loose rock and sharp angular frag- 
ments of rubble, direct%y up the steep face of 
the mountain; and this is undoubtedly the 
stiffest and most trying part of the climb. 
Almost at every step the foot slips back, and 
at one point, about 3,250 fect, the escent 
partakes of the nature of a scramble, so that 
‘on some occasions I found it ease me to go 
‘on all fours, Poor Renzo at first suffered 
severely, but in time his feet became hard. 
About 970 feet above the crossing is Buchan’s 
Well, to which I have before referred, the 
source of the bum. Here, having taken a 
few raisins and a Liscuit to sustain the ianer- 
man, I made another set of observations at 
8.30, noting, too, the temperature of the 
water, which, by the way, throughout the 
season remained very uniform, at a mean of 
about 37°3. Subsequent examination of this 
water, conducted by the late Sir Robert 
Christison, proved that it is remarkably pure, 
In the sample I brought away no colour was 
detected by Sir Robert, neither were found 
any traces of limg, and only the mereat tinge 
for chloride of soar, ‘The reader is already 
acquainted with the nature of ‘the course 
from this point onwards, so I will merely 
remark that by 845 I had reached the 
Plateau of Storms, 4,000 feet, and by nine 
o'clock the summit. 

The first two days of June were beautifully 
fine, High temperatures and great diathcr- 
mancy were recorded, the temperature of the 
air by the dry bulb on the Ben at 9 a.ut, on the 
1st reading 49'4, and that of evaporation by 
the wet bulb 43'4, while at Fort William at the 
same hour 63°6.and 59°o respectively were the 
values. On the and, however, I could see from 
my lofty station, by the movements of fine 
fibres of cirrus cloud, that a change was sp 
proaching ; and on the grid a cyclonic dis- 
vanence tame up from ie a record 

temperature, as is usual wit type 
weather in summer,and brought a total change 
at the mountain station—the very opposite to 
that first experienced—viz. cold rain, and 
loud-fog, the usual conditions, Indeed, look- 
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ing back at my five months’ work on Ben 
Nevis I can say that, although some very fine 
days were recorded in early autumn, on no 
subsequent occasion did I experience on the 
mountain weather like that of May 31st and 
June rst. It was altogether the exception 
during the period. ‘The dry bulb on the 3rd 
read 362, wet 36°z, and the corresponding 
readings at Fort William were 53°1 and 50°8, 
On June sth, when the centre of this depres- 
sion was crossing, I could not reach the Ben 
before 10.15 ax. I arrived at the Well 
about eight o'clock, in ample time; but a 
dlinding snow-squalf came on, clond-fog 
enveloped the mountain, the wretched track, 
{hardly discernible in clear weather, and with 
which during the first few days I was not 
very ‘ell axguninted,) as Dow covered with 
snow, an took two hours in i 
way through the fog to the umm, building 
cairns in true Arctic fashion as I 
along. On at last arriving E found winter 
holding full sway. The thermometer screen 
was frozen up, and I had difficulty in reach. 
ing the instruments. Snow was falling briskly, 
poner pet ea bees ne lon as 28'0. On 
june 7t! when this cyclonic depres- 
sion was passing off, the winds circling round 
its rear or wostern side eht gieat cold at 
the mountain station. The highest tempera- 
ture within twenty-four hours only reached 
26°7, and the lowest was 20°9, 

As I became accustomed to the course I 
had no difficulty in finding my way when 
enveloped in the thickest cloud, although at 
times distinct vision was limited to a few 
yards. The spectrablooking caims in the 
dreary wastes between Buchan’s Well and the 
summit, looming out from the cloud-fog as 
I proceeded, proved a great assistance; and 
to make myself doubly secute I had taken a 
set of compass-bearings. Indeed, so often 
afterwards were the upper portions of the 
mountain enveloped in cloud, and so accus- 
tomed did I become to the raw, gelid fog- 
sheet, that when it did lift the broad expanse 
of grey rock around appeared very strange to 
the sight. 

As yet I had hardly time to complete the 
<Aftangements for the erection of a place of 
‘shelter on the Ben, and I must admit that in 
gold and wet weather during June my hour's 
stay on the summit @ very hard ex- 
perience. ‘The rain at times was remarkably 

vy, a5 is usual in mountainous regions, 
owing to the ranges condensing the aqueous 
Yapours by the ascent of the nearly saturated 
air up the cold slopes. 

Between the sets of observations I fre-. 
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quently crouched down in 2 hole near the 
precipices, frequented, I think, by the Sap- 
pers and Miners when surveying, but this 
afforded protection from the wind 
which at times blew fitfully with great vio- 
lence. Often it moaned, roared, and re 
echoed in the pice cortics and glens 
below with terrific bluster; and suddenly a 
gust would sweep across, travelling upwards 
of a hundred miles an hour, Sogreat was the 
fury of south-west and north-east gales on the 
4000 feet plateau, by the way—owing, no 
doubt, to the contour of that portion of the 
mountain—that I have experienced in heavy 
weather no little difficulty in making way 
across it; and during the storm of the 26th 
of August, when I had the pleasure of being 
Scoomnpenied by the Z§mes correspondent, 
we to fight for every foot of our way, 
getting on from boulder to boulder during 
the lulls’ Hence I named it the “ Plateau 
of Storms.” On other otcasions, when the 
summit was enveloped in thick cloud, T had 
almost to grope my way to the different 
instruments; either rain was falling persist- 
ently in a fine drizzle, or the fog particles 
es even crystallizing on my clothes 
and beard. Poor old Renzo, under these 
circumstances, planted himself on some con- 
venient boulder; and there remained wait- 
ing the time when, having taken my last 
and locked up the instruments, I 
gave him the signal for departure. He looked 
Picture of misery, with his black coat and 
eyebrows tipped with rime, as if by hoar frost, 
T should mention that my under-clothing 
was chiefly of thick lamb’s-wool, with a sailor's 
jersey and my oldest suit over all. Very 
‘seldom did I carry an overcoat, and never a 
waterproof or gloves. Hence by my own 
negligence I was often wet through for many 
hours, with my hands swollen by the cold 
and biting wind, so that I could only just 
legibly scrawl down the observations, bold- 
ing the pencil in my clenched fist; and yet 
I preferred all this to encumbering myself 
with an overcoat or waterproof. 
During the first month I usually left the 
summit for the homeward journey soon after 
ten o'clock, often reaching Buchan's Well 
considerably within the haif hour. Here I 
took another set of observations, and aiter- 
wards luncheon. Usually it was about mid- 
day when I got back to the Lake, and here I 
took observations again—noting, too, the 
temperature of the water. 1 could nol, how- 
ever, always manage to reach an nvermediate 
point at any specified time, Frequently 
paused to Observe, as when the limit of the 
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cloud-fog was reached; or on any matked 
change of meteorolo, logical conditions, Again, set 
I nometimes lingered or made short detours 
to obtain specimens of the mountain flora. 

T had often great trouble in finding or re- 
capturing the pony, At first I had a brown 
horse which wont through a set of skilful 
mangeuvres in his hobbles, kicking ap be. De- 
hind, and on one occasion resi 
effort of mine to recapture him. Then I Thad 
an artfisl white mare which I kept for the 
remainder of the season, Notwithstanding 
the hobbles she often, by a series of jumps, 
wandered far from the spot where I had 
offsaddicd ; and on many occasions when 
thick cloud-fog extended down the moun- 
tain to some 1,600 feet of altitude, I have 
arrived at the spot where I left the saddle 
and bridle only to find that I had to 
saddle myself with them, and forthwith, @ 
bridle in band and saddle on my head, set 
out in the fog to find her, It can be ima- 
gined that under these circumstances I had 
no easy task. Any attempt at tracking her 
was of but little avail, for the impressions of 
the hoofs on the mossy quagmire were effaced 
almost as soon ax made, and she had no 
bell, I had no altemative, then, but to 
tlescribe a circle around the spot where I 
had off-saddled, increasing the radius until 
‘at last I came across the truant, and found 
ber either quictly giazing or shivering in the 
rain some hundred yards or more from the 
spot where she had been left, Often she 
bad made the most of the time allotted her 
during my absence on the Ben, and, being 

ety Sagacious anil knowing every step of 
the track, had proceeded homeward, Some- 
times she was more than half way towards 
the Peat Moss at the base of the mountain, 
and I had to trudge after her with bridle in 
hand and saddle on my head, Being at length st 
mounted, the next move was to get the pony 
over the ruts and swamps; for the descent 
from the lake in some respects tried her 
pores more than the ascent, J usually let 

er follow her own course, The sagucity of 
the animal was truly marvellous. Frequently, 
having sniffed the ground, she would make a 
circuit to avoid some hole or piece of swamp. 
Once or twice, however, she got bogged 
above the knees, or the crupper broke, and 
J went fying over her head, but sustained nd 


jury. 
I usually reached the Peat Moss, where 1 
‘in dismounted to take a sct of low-level 
tions, 2bout a quarter to two; and 
beving at length pie the Inverness road 
A cantered into Fort William, arriving at 
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generally about two o'clock. A 
set of low-level observations at three com- 
pleted the Ben Nevis series for the day, 
and after dinner and a 2 prs and having 
dispatched my telegram Meteorological 
Office, T almost aways Bt ‘bed, turning 
in about five and sleeping till nine when the 
last set of observations were made at the sea~ 
level station. This afternoon's rest was abso- 
Intely necessary. Before midnight I was 
frequently engeged in writing notices for the 
newspapers. 1 then went to bed for a second 
was called between four and five— 
took 2 hasty breakfast and the sea-level 
i again set out for the Ben, 

So summer rolled by, and of course 
the daily routine continued much the same. 

By July xst a substantial hut—with walls 
about three and a half feet thick, and having 

ment eight feet long, four broad, 
and about six feet high—bad been erected av 
a place of shelter on the top of the mountain 
fifty paces east-southeast from the thermo- 
meters. (See ilustration, page 384.) This 
was covered with a tarpaulin of ship's canvas, 
supported by a spar and lashed down with 
tarred cord, 1 found this place a con- 
venience, especially as 1 was enabled to make 

a fire and take my luncheon in comparative 
comfort T now took an extra set of observae 
tions on the summit at 10.30 4.M., and some- 
times every half hour till noon, 

Later in the season I began to experience 
some difficulty in setting out on my daily 
task, as will atvonce appear. 

‘The little mare uvfortunately at this time 
commenced to jib on starting, having become 
thoroughly disgusted with her part of the 
work, Occasionally, about a quarter past 
six, when I had just mounted—laden with 
@ bundle of sticks, a tin of saw-dust 

in paraffin, wherewith to light my 
but fire, coal in my satchel, and travelling 
instruments and luncheon in my 
she would sheer right round and not move a 
yard on the way, spect was pleasant, 
Thad to climb to Ps ah ar Of 4,378 feet 
by a circuitous route in litle more than two 
hours and a half, to take observations on the 
way, and read the instruments on Ben Nevis 
atnine. After a deal of persuasion, coaxing,” 
ind whipping, with the lad pushing on 
behind and Kenzo capering and barking 
ahead, ah she consented to make way ; but no- 

rt of dismounting and leading would 
joty dep past the stables in Fort William. 

‘Once i made the ascent from Fort William 
in exactly two hours anda half; and have 
climbed from 2,000 fcet to Buchan's Well, 
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with my several encumbrances, without a 
single stoppage, in lees than balf an hour. 
ree Thave Texted pete streaming 
with perspiration : and, with a mean tempera- 
ture of three or four degrees above freezing, 
and enveloped in a thick rain-cloud, I have 
remain ea Oe nearly ero hoa and yet I 
experienced no ill effects & passing 
sense of fatigue in the muscles, and my 
generat health remained excellent throughout. 
T will now give an account of one morning’s 
routine on the Ben after the erection of the 
hut and let that serve for all Having taken 
the chief set of observations at 9 a.st,, I pro- 
ceeded to my little house, made a circle of 
stones in the middle of the rough floor to 
contain my fire, and arranged the sawdust, 
sticks, oP hrgrongs oe T used frag: 
ments of peat that stopped to pick up 
on the Mots, This done, I jaded med 
of rock to serve as a seat; and on another 
stone displayed the little delicacies my wife 
had prepared with much satisfaction, I 
always, however, took a plentiful ly of 
oatmeal cakes and raisins; and I can 
recommend such fare as being most sustain 
ing. I had just time to Tight my fire and 
then I took the 9.30 observations After- 
wards I fetched some water from a little well, 
named after myself, about 25 feet from the 
summit on the south side; and forthwith 
commenced to discuss my lun Renzo 
came in for @ share ; but on one occasion he 
attempted to help himself and I turned him 
out of the hut, He was so offended that he 
at once set off home through a thick clond- 
fog, gpd I found him in the afternoon at 
Achintore awaiting my arrival, 

Having taken the ten-o'clock observations, 
1 refomed to the hut and continued my 
repast, finishing up with a pipe of the “Three 
Castles," which was immensely enjoyed. The 
extra set of readings at halfpast ten usually 
finished the work on the summit. I then 
commenced the homeward journey through 
the cloudfog, skipping cheerily over the 
stones and singing “ Rio Grande,” or “Home- 
ee with as much Hesniinon Her 
wi luring my voyages, I occasionally 
a hand at the ship's capstan—and what more 
invigorating, what more cheering, than 2 good 
song under suchcircamstances? Sometimes 
the instruments were very sticky to the 
touch, This was probably occasioned by 
chloride of magnesium carried in the south- 
westerly gales from the Atlantic. That 
chloride of sodium was s0 bore from the 
the late Sir Robert 


ocean seems proved 
cstis ly examined a pure 
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sample of the Ben Nevis rain-water that I 
had taken from the gauge after south-westerly 
t the blue precipitate 
for common salt was distinctly marked, as 
also was the grey-tinged colour showing the 
presence of carbonate of lime. 

‘My ozone tests on the Ben were frequently 
deeply tinted in the space of half an hour; 
but chlorine similarly bome on the ocean 
winds may have deepened the colour, and I 
had no means for subjecting the test papers 
to a uniform and measurable current of 
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I have already attempted to give some 
account of the magnificent view from the Ben 
on a2 perfectly clear day. Such days were of 
rare gocsrenes On some sixteen morn 
inga in June, thisty in July, twenty-two in 
August, and twenty-one we tember was the 
mountain enveloped in cloud. Occasionally 
during Atlantic de jion weather the cloud- 
fog extended right down the mountain to 
abont a thousand feet, but usually its limit 
was about three thousand feet above sca, 
Then on some mornings, under certain con- 
ditions, breaks in the cloud mata would 
occur; Or it white belts in heavy rolls 
would le the mountain, On such 


over 
the precipices and the sunlight was burst 
ing throogh the fog, a huge white fog- 
bow formed about double the breadth of 
an ordinary rainbow. The shadows of the 
crags and rocks cast on the masses of loose 
cloud filling the abysses beneath, gave a 
most singular picture; and the dim outline 
of my head and shoulders, as I sfood on 
the brink of the precipices, thrown on the 
misty sheet many hundreds of fect below, 
was encircled by anthelia, or glories of light 
‘similar to those Scoresby saw in the Arctic 
regions. These consisted of a series of con- 
centric rings, the colours being orange, blu 
orange, red, indigo, and green. The to! 
diameter 1 found by span measurement to 
be aboat fifteen ; : 
Sometimes when the barometer was high 
in early autumn, vast masses of cumulus 
clouds have hung low over the glens, 
valleys, and around the lower portions of 
the mountains owing to rapid condense- 
tion of the vay of the lowlands. 1 
have left Fort William shortly before half 
past six with a thick pall of cloud-fog low 
overhead; and prospects for the day to 
‘the casual observer looked gloomy indeed 
At soo feet above sea I first encountered it, 
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aad remained enveloped as in a dense shroud 
during the next 850 feet of the ascent. At 
this point glimpsea of the sky above became 
visible ; and, when J had attained an altitude 
of 1,500 feet, I found myscif entirely out of 
the é , and looking down upon a vast mass 
like a great“ sea” of clouds from which the 
mountains’ tops to northward reached out 
like the hilly coast line of South Africa. On 
arriving at the top of the Ben, the scene was 
in the highest degree impressive. ‘The sam- 
mit was entirely clear, the sky high above 
‘bespattere| as it were with | flakes of 
cirro-cumulus and streaks of ciro-stratus; 





while below, all around, covering the glens (. 


and lesscr mountains, and reaching right into 
the precipice comies, were vast masses of 
white cuntutus clouds tipped with orange, and 
packed and piled up as in great undulatory 
Hira mg sweeping the sides of the 
peaks and sending off arms, wisps, 
streaks oa fibres into the faredistant ravines 
and burns. The very tops of some moun- 
tains would just appear above the great sea 
of.cloud below me like tiny islets, or some 
black imps of nursery thyme. Later in the 
day when teropecature |, eval 
‘was progressing, e excess of vapour 
could be the better retained in the invisible 
state, the cloud masses broke up into de- 
tached fleecy cumuli perched on the moun- 
tains’ sides, or hovering over the valleys like 
fantastic sprites of the air. 

Once more. Under different conditions, 
on the morning of October xath, when the 
first winter snows fell, and a barometric de- 
deg crossing, the views from the Ben 
were finest I had ever yet seen. Away 
below lay Lockan Landavra, snug 2s at the 
‘base of the surrounding snow-tipped moun- 
tains. Here now came looming out a crater- 
like ridge lashed with snow from beneath 2 
mass of dirty lowering clouds, there again 
appeared a mountain height bathed in the 
autumn sunlight; while the stately storm 
cutnulus of a dark inky blue colour, awful to 
Jouk at, came rolling over in great majesty. 
Squallstcamers of dirty cloud followed up 
one after another in quick succession, the 
wind roared fitfully, and whirls of snow 
played right merrily over the old volcanic 
stones. ‘The stones were covered to wind- 
ward with ice encrustations, while the con- 
trast of grey against the snow-dusted rocks 
added a degree to the lights and shadows of 
the majestic whole. My but on this occasion 
‘was partly filled with snow, it hoving driven 
with great force through the chinks and 
crevices of the walls, A little shrew (Sorex 
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avenews) had taken shelter under the tar 
paulin and quickly disappeared beneath the 
stones. 


Indeed, the upper parts of Ben Nevis are 
not wholly destitute of forms of life. 

T have seen the track of a fox at a point 
about 3,850 feet above sex, The foot-prints 
of the mountain bare have been noticed on the 
snow at 4,000 feet, and my assistant killed & 
rabbit at 3,000, Of birds I have seen Bocks 
of “twites” on the summit, though I could 
never get near enough to exactly identify 
them. And once I saw, when some distance 
off, what I firmly believe was a chaffinch 
{prinsilla ales) = the fener cage. 

Ptarmigan (Zagopus mutus) I have 
observed in flocks of four or five by Bachan's 
‘Well, 3,570 feet above sea, but never higher, 
At 2,000 feet the ptarmigan and common 
grouse meet; I have never seen the former 
lower than that altitude, nor the latter higher. 
Specimens of the beetles and spiders have 
been obtained at 3,600 feet and at the Well 
respectively. The common black slug I 
have seen about 2,800 feet, and the frog about 
2,350 feet. Of only two wasps seen by me 
during the entire season, one was about 
faire feet from the summit earlyin June, 

jough the gz ical limit of vegetation 
is about 2,400 fect, yet many isolated plants 
and grasses flourish a( a much greater altitude, 
and many choice specimens of, mosses and 
ines on the top of the mountain. ie 
ly space to mention Sazifraga ris, 
Cares rigids, Poa alpina, Racomilrium 
Januginesum and Stereccaulon paschale, 

At Jength the approach of winter @ut 2 
stop to my systematic operations ; and as it 
‘was not till the r4th October, the day of the 
great storm that ht such havoc on the 
Berwick coast, that first break occurred 
in the daily routine on the Ben, some short 
account of my experiences on this memorable 
day may be of interest. I knew, of course, 
by my observations that I was in for rough 
weather when about to leave Achintore ; but 
nevertheless I buttoned up tightly, took acup 
of hot coffee and a consoling pipe, donned 
my sou'wester and set out for the mountain, 
accompanicd by Colin Cameron, a trusty old 
guide, for company’s sake and in case of 
accident. It was altogether impracticable, 
owing to swollen burns and swamps, to take 
the pony, 60 we proceeded afoot. On near 
ing 1,000 feet we reached the cloud-fog and 
snow limit. On we ploughed and waded 
through the slush and swamps, and did not 
reach the Lake until three quatters of an hour 
after my usual time. The wind had now 
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backed to NNE., and was increasing in 
force, tearing arouad the west side of this 
terrible cyclone with a velocity of full ninety 
miles per hour, accompanied by blindit 
sleet and snow. 1 was determined to 
vance, so we continued the ascent. It was, 
however, evident that we could not reach the 
summit; yet, baffied and beaten back by the 
wind which was still increasing, we still 
struggled onwards, each being loath to give 
in, We now flonndered along in the 

tion of the Red Bur, stumbling over rocks 
and into holes and crevices, having no track 
to guide us through the fog and drift. By 
B50 AM. we reached an altitude ex- 
ceeding u,a00 feet, the wind was travelling 
fully a hundred and thirty tailes an hour and 
q , and the fury of the blinding and 
suffocating drifts sweeping diagonally dowh 
the mountain's side was ppsitively terrible, 
We could not keep our ‘and it Was quite 
impossible to proceed Thick cloud- 
fog enveloped all and distinct vision was at 
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‘Tt was now evident that my work on the 
Ben must soon close for the season ; and as 
it was decided to leave the barometer and 
selfregistering thermometers, I deemed it 

to make the former secure by buill- 
ing up the cairn on the north side, so as to 
completely enclose the instrument, This was 
done on October rth, a mason and other 
men accompanying me for the purpose. 


to withstund the 
storms of winter. |" 
I made sev 1 ascents after 


this to read the thetmonhgters, but on some 
‘eccasions, having reachtel o mean altitude of 
‘ego fect, T was driven back by violent 
storms and whirls snow sweeping in equalls 
directly down the face of the eomataie A 
reoend. attempt, on October aand, Wy the 
slopes of Carn Dearg, also ended in defeat, 
owing: to the furious squalla and driving 


times limited to about a yard. Qur clothes snow, 


were hard frozen and coated with ice, and ice 
Jumps tke eggs had formed on our beards, 
Temperature was 31.5. So arm in arm we 
retraced our steps, ploughing through the 
deepening drifts now Pgh deep, and jailing 
down at every few paces. We could, how- 
ever, only proceed in the descent by intervals, 
atruggling on from boulder to boulder, and 
pausing to leeward of them for breath and 
shelter from the tearing drifts. At last, to 
our intense relief, for we had lost our position, 
a dak hazy outline loomed out from the 
thick fog below ; and soon we were safely by 
the edge of the tam, following it along till we 
made the track, Renzo, covered with rime 
and ice, looked like some veritable ghoul 
of the mountain. Before mid-day we artived 
safely in Fort William. Colin declared it was 
the very worst weather be had ever ex- 
perienced; and in all my experiences by land 
and sea, in the “roaring forties” and else- 
where, I have never seen weather cqualling 
this in fury. 

On my first ascent after this storm I found 
Pieces of rock, averaging am inch square, 
lying on the snow near the Plateau of Storm», 
some forty feet or more from the precipices. 
Of course they had been hurled up by the 
force of the wind, and sufficiently attest its 
occasiongl violence at this point. 

On reaching the summit I found that the 
tarpaulin of my hut had been carried away 
bodily, and only a few shreds and pieces of 
rope remained of i, #0 that I had again no 

tex, 


‘Well, then, it was now useless to continue 
my daily struggle with the mountain storms ; 
and I only awaited a favourable opportunity 
for closing the observatory till next season, 
when I hope to resume my work, This 
occurred on October 27th, and I took Colin 
Cameron with me to assist in bringing down 
those instruments which I considered it inex- 
pedient to leave. We found the rocks of the 
summit thickly encrusted with ice and rime to 
a depth of six or eight inches. The ther 
mometer-cage was entirely frozen up, 80 that 
I could not thrust the point of ny ick 
through a single mesh of the wirework ; and 
ice incrustations of most weird and, fantastic 
shapes had formed on the instruments and 
fixings. The ice covering the solar radia- 
tion thermometer presented a most extra- 
ordinary appearance. The entire instrument, 
with the post on which it was mounted, 
was thickly embedded in a mats of frozen 
suow and rime, stretching horizontally to 
windward, with arms and spikes of ice 
ee eae eras ground, 
(See ion, page 377: ¢ uppermost 
‘of these was about four ‘bee long, and the 
lowest about a foot, thus illustrating in a 
remarkable manner the power of friction in 
retarding the rime-bringing currents. ‘The 
spines and spenrs of the cxiremitics of this 
wonderful ice-mass were truly exquisite, 
The sides of the gieat precipices were 
lashed with mow and rime, looking as though 
dusted with flour; and the contrast, on glanc- 
ing next o'er the hoary old platform of the 
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Ben, and then carrying the eye to the lesser 
mountains tinted with a deep blue bencath 
compact rolls of bluish green cumulus, must 
be left to the imagination to portray. Tem- 
perature was as low as 24 4 Fahrenhent, and, 
while I took the last observations, Colin 
made a fire m a corner of the 100fless hat, 
using fragments of spare and of the old sail, 
and @ new charm was added to the picture 
when the paleblue amoke came circling 
upwards from behind the while wall on 
which Renzo was quictly reposing. After 
luncheon I began to remove the mstraments 
I mtended bringing away. We had to boil 
melted snow m an old tm can, and pour the 
water over the radiation thermometer m 
order to liberate it from its icy pnson, This 
wis a most dehcate operation, and an hour 
had elapsed before it was successfully accom- ! 
ished. I also removed the dry and wet 
ibs, rain gauge, and terrestual radiition 
thermometer, but left the selfregistering 1n- 
struments, having set them for the winter. 
When I had put a lashing round the ther-: 
mometer-screen, and made all secure, I bade! 
farewell to the old Ben, expressmg a wish 
that we might meet again next season, and ' 
7 are ae epmmenced ae raed 
‘olin carrying the ramn-gauge e tl 
mometers, f paused at the Lake ess 


and to remove a gauge I had been observi 
weekly there, and finished up with a set 
observations by the sea-level at six o'clock, 
So ended my work on Ben Nevis for 1881 
‘As some readers may ike to have a synopsie 
of a fw of the elements of observation, Tadd. 
one as a footnote * More I cannot do. To 
fully discuss the work, and various means, anu 
the bencfits that have accrue! would occupy 
the space of a larse volume, and this it 1» my 
duty to leave to the Scottish Meteorological 
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Society, under whose auspices the work was 
accomplished. 

Whatever hardships I have endured—and 
I delight in an active, open-air life—were 
self-imposed ; and I have been well repaid 
by the stimulating knowledge that I was 
working under the auspices of a Socicty that 
appreciated my labours and so cordially 
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seconded my efforts, and that I have ‘been 
of some service in the cause of physical 
research. Regular winter observations on 
Ben Nevis would, I am convinced, prove of 
immense value to the country in the matter 
of weather forecasting; but these cannot be 
insured until an observatory-house has been 
erected there. . 
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SI write the name that stands at the 
head of this my eyes fill with a 
far-off memory. While I know that every 
reader to whom that name was familiar felt 
that it recalled to him some thought, expe- 
rience, or gentle daily philosophy which he 
had made his own, I fear that 1, reading the 
brief message that flashed hus death under 
the sea and over a continent, could not re- 
call a line of his ry, but only revived a 
picture of the past in which he had lived and 
moved, But this picture seemed so much a 
patt of himself, and himself so much a part 
of his poetry, that I cannot help transferring 
it here, Few poets, I believe, so strongly 
echoed their song in themselves, in their 
tastes, their surroundings, and even in their 
ences, a8 Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. ze 
T am re & certain early spring day 
in New England twelve years ago. A stranger 
myself to the climate for over seventeen 
years, that day seemed to me most charac- 
teristic of the transcendent inconsistencies of 
that purely local phenomenon. 


been frost in the early morning, followed by 
thaw ; it had rained, it had hailed, there had 
been snow, The latter had been imitated in 
breezy moments of glittering sunshine by 
showers of white blossoms that filled the air. 
At nightfall, earth, air, and sky stiffened 
again under the rigour of a north-east wind, 
and when, at midnight, with another lingering 
fuest we from our host under the elms 
at his porch, we stepped out into the moon- 
Tight of a winter night, ‘God makes such 
nights,” one could not help thinking in the 
words of one of America’s moat characteristic 
poets; one was only kept from uttering it 
aloud by the fact that the host himself was 


that poe 
‘The other guest had playfully suggested 
that he should be my guide home in the mid- 
night perils that might environ a stranger in 
Cambiidge, and we dismissed the carnage, to 
walk the two miles that lay between our host's 
house on the river Charles and hia own, nearer 
the centre of this American university city. 
Thad met him ceveral times before 


had. in a brief week of gaiety, until that evening 1 
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do not think I had clearly known him, I 
hike to recall him at that moment, as he 
stood in the sharp moonlight of the snew- 
covered road, a dark mantle-like cloak hiding 
his evening dress and a slouched felt hat 
covering his full silver-like locks, The con- 
ventional gibus or chimneypot would have 
been as intolerable on that wonderful brow 
as it would on a Greek statue, and I was 
thankful there was nothing to interrupt the 
artistic harmony of the most impressive vig- 
nette I ever beheld. J hope that the enthu- 
siasm of a much younger man will be par- 
doned when I confess that the dominant 
feeling in my mind was an echo of one I had 
expenenced a few weeks before, when I had 
penetrated Niagara at sunrise on a Sunday 
Moorning after &*heavy snowfall and found 
that masterpite? urtvisited, virgin to my tread. 
and my own footprints the only track to the 
dizzy edge of Rock, fees to have 
the man I most revered kloné'With ie for 
half an hour in the sympathetic and confi- 
dential stillness of the night. The only ex- 
case I have for recording this enehitasn 
is that the only man who might have 
been embarrassed by it never knew it, 
and was as sublimcly unconscious as the 
waterfall, 

I think I was at first moved by his voice. 
‘It was a very deep baritone without a trace 
of harshness, but veiled and reserved as if 
he never parted entirely from it, and with the 
abstraction of @ soliloquy even in his most 
earnest moments, It was not melancholy, 
yet it suggested one of his own fancies as it 
fell from his silver-fringed lips 

“—Tike the water's low 
‘Under December's ssow.” 

Tt was the voice that doring our homeward 
walk flowed on with kindly criticism, gentle 
philosophy, picturesque illustration, and anec- 
dote. As I wos the stranger, he half-earncstly, 
halfjestingly kept up the rd/e of guide, philo- 
sopher, and ftiend, and began an amiable re~ 
view of the company we had just left. As it 
had comprised a few names, the greatest in 
American literature, science, and philosophy, 
T was struck with that generous contempora- 
neous appreciation which distipguished this 
Round Table, of whom no knight was more 
courtly and loving than my companion. It 
should be added that there was a vein of 
geotle playfulness in his comment, which 
scarcely could be called humour, an usbend- 
ing of aftitude rather than a different phase of 
thought or turn of sentiment; a st 

from his ordinary philosophic earnestness and 
truthfulness, Readers will remember it in 
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his. tronage of the schoolmaster’s 
ater eth « Birds of Killingworth.” 








Yet no one had 2 quieter appreciation of 
humour, and his wonderful skill asa raconteur 
and his opulence of memory justified the say- 
ing of his friends, that “no one ever heard 
him tell an old story or repeat 2 new one.” 
Living always under the challenge of his 
own fame, and subject to that easy superficial 
criticism which consists in enforced com- 
parison and rivalry, he never knew envy. 
Those who understood him will readily 
recognise his own picture in the felicitous 
praise intended for another, known as “ The 
Poet,” in the “Tales of a Wayside Ina,” who— 


+ -<did not fad hela sheep lows wwoat 
For mone 10 some ie street.” 


But if I was thus, most pleasantly because 
unostentatiously, cond of the poct's Pare 
sonality, I wag equally impressed with the 
Jocal colour of his poetry in the surrounding 
landscape. We passed the bridge where he 
bad once stood at midnight, and saw, as he 
had seen, the moon 

“Hel Soe ees 
we saw, as Paal Revere once saw, 


“<The gilded weathercock 
Swen the onli,” 


and passing a plain Puritan church, whose 
‘mcompromising severity of style even the 
tender graces of the moon could not soften, 
I knew that it must have been own brother 
to the “ meeting-house "at Lexington where, 


© —Windows, blank and bare, 
ase at him mth a spectre! glare, 


eee en 

Speaking of these spiritual suggestions in 
material things, F remember tg that I 
thought there must first be some actual re- 
semblance, which unimaginative people must 
see before the poet could successfully use 
them, I instanced the cave of his own de- 
scription of a camel as being “ weary” and 
“Daring his teeth,” and added that I had seen 
them throw such infinite weariness into that 
action after a day's journey as to set spec- 
tators yawning. Je scemed surprised, 20 
much 20 bes aid ae Lire sen 
many—fully belicving he had travelled in the 
desert. He replicd simply “no,” that he 
had “ only seen one once in the Jardin der 
Plantes” Yet in that brief moment he had 
noted a distinctive fact, which the larger 
experience of others fully corroborated, 

‘We reached his house—St goal for a briet 
journey filled with historical reminiscences, 
for it was one of the few old colonial 
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ragnsions, relica of a bygone age, still left 
intact, A forcigner of great inturction had 
once dwelt there; later it had been the 
head - quarters of General Washington. 
Stately only in its size and the liberality of 
its offices, it stood back from the street, 
guarded by the e gaunt arms of venernble 
trees. We entered the spacious central hall, 
with no sound in the silent house but the tick- 
ing of thet famous clock on the staircase— 
the clock whose “Forever—never 1 Never— 
forever |” has passed into poetic immortality. 
‘The keynote of association and individuality 
here given filled the house with its mono- 
tone; scarcely 2 room had not furnished 
a theme or a suggestion, found and re- 
cognised somewhere in the poet’s song; 
whether the room whose til hearth stil 
‘bore the marks of the grounding of the heavy 
muskets of soldieryin the troublous times ; the 
drawing-room still farnished as Washin; 
had left it; the lower stairway, in wi 
roofed recess the poet himself had found 
Bn casket of, he bebo which pope: erred 
intrigue of the past; or the ‘T ' 
bigs ood ie it ight of the front door. 
{t was here that the ghosts most gathered, 
and as my guide threw aside his mantle and 
drew an casy-chair to the fireside, he looked 
indeed the genius of the place. He had 
changed his evening dress for a dark velvet 
coat, against which his snowy beard and long 
flowing locks were strikingly relieved. It 
was the costume of one is best photo- 
gmphs; the costume of an artist who with- 
out vanity would carry his taste even to the 
details of his dress. ‘The firefight lit up this 
picturesque figure, gleamed on the “ various 
spoils of various climes” gathered in the 
tasteful apartment, revealed the shadowy 
depths of the book-shelves, where the silent 
company, the living children of dead and 
gone poets, were ranged, and lost itself in 
the gusty curtains, As we sat together the 
wind begat its old song in the chimney, but 
with such weird composs and combination of 
notes that it seemed the call of a familiar spirit, 
“Tt is a famous chimney,” said the poet, 
deaning over the fire, “and has long borne 
local reputation for its peculiar song. Ole 
Bull, sitting in your chair one night, caught 
it qdite with his instrument.” Under the 
same overpowering domination of himself 
and his own personality, here as elsewhere I 
could not help remembering how he himself 
had caught and transfigured not only its 
melody, but its message, in that most perfect 
of human reveries, “The wind over the 
chimney." 


Bat tho night wid eve, Deepa 
Rewiteegi a 
TEeave se long-entorng muds; 

At Goats forget incunioncent 
iy bararbore Beat ince ny 
aro bat tbe Syuay apart, 
© Dust are all the bands that rou, 
Books are sepulchnes of tought 
dead irareta of tho dau 
Riule fora manent aly, 
thored leaves i lonely 
soma poanny ead? 


‘Suddenly the Base sinks down; 
Sted thous the ight ned ens 
‘Clamoars louder, wider, wal 
"Tia tho brand of Meleager 

‘Dyung on the boarthstoue berot 

Salma Batts, 

fo endoavour 18 tn raid, 

Ye pogeed nm the doing, 

a the prase tbe van atin!” 

Why should not the ghosts gather here? 
Into this quaint historic house he had 
brought the poet’s retentive memory filled 
with the spoils of foreign climes. He had 
built his nest with rare sceds, grasses, and 
often the stray feathers of other song birds 
gathered in his Sight. Into it had come the 
great ‘humanities of life, the bridal procession, 

christening, death—death in a tragedy 

that wrapped those walls in flames, 
away the faithful young mother and left a 
gap in the band of “blue-cyed banditti” 
who used to climb the poet's chair. The 
keynote of that sublime resignation and 
tender philosophy which has overflowed 0 
many hearts with pathetic endurance, was 
strock here ; it was no cold abstract sermon 
preached from an intellectual pulpit, but the 
daily lessons of experience, of chastened 
trial shaped into melodious thought. How 
could we help but reverence the instrument 
whose smitten chords had given forth such 
noble “ Psalms of Life”? 

Such is the picture conjured by his 
name, Near and more recent contact with 
him never dimmed its tender outlines, I 


mellow autumnal setting of the New England 
year and the Hh, genre fulness! me 

age. was no suggestion of 
in his deep kind eyes, in his decp- 
ice or, in his calm presence; charac- 
teristically it had been faintly voiced in hus 
his classmates of fifty years before, 
borrowed the dying salutation of 
gladistor in the Roman arena only to 
that he expected death, but neither 
Tonged for it nor feared it, ‘ 

‘BRET HARTE. 
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BIBLE TRUTHS AND EASTERN WAYS. 
Br W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D. 
I—-STREAMS IN THE SOUTH—ROADS AND PATHS—THE LODGE IN THE GARDEN, 


‘HE of the summer in the East 
lends its wonder to the palm. It also 

lends e pathetic beauty to a phrase in 
Psalms ont has taken strong hold of the 
people, “Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 
as streams in the south.”* The south 
country in Palestine, stretching away towards 
the sand of the desert, was exposed to the 
drought of the raintess heat, and in the dry 
season the streams, none of them having far 
to run, shrank and disappeared. When the 
rainy season would return the river beds 
would fill with trembling, hurrying waters, 
Torrents would flow down what were now 
only rough mule tracks, Vegetation would 
spring again beside these dusty watercourses, 
and the contrast would be almost as great as 
between a descrt anda garden. And with 
that old image from his home before him the 
singer cried: Turn back to us the time of 
freedom and home when every one myst 
under ee own. ie : fi piee i ‘ura mals 
us the days oly festival anc 
service: we are in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is, where our harps hang on 
the willows, and men say, is thy ? 
Let it come at last to an end, and let the old 
life flow through the otd channels ; let it be 
like the south country when there is abund- 
ance of rain. 

It is only in the East that we can measure 
the force of this expression, Our streams 
may diminish in volume, but they never dis- 
appear nor even lose their river character, 

he different conditions in es powers est 
apparent in Japan, ie railway from Yoko- 
hama, the chief seaport, to Tokio, the capital, 
crosses a number of broad watercourses, and 
the bridges are both long and of 
strength to resist the current; but the only 
water visible was a slender rill or two en 
deayouring to force a passage among 
stones and bare sand, ‘The streams Tad dis 
appeared. In Western India we crossed 
rivers that were only an aching wilderness of 
sand, but that in the rains are as stately as 
the lower Shannon or the Rhine. When the 
flood is high thousands of channels draw off 
the water for the supply of distant fields and 
reservoirs, But even this is seldom enough ; 
and the husbandman and his cattle and the 
Patched crops Tong for the next filling of the 

*Phemig - 


empty channels, Then, when the rains come, 
the river rises toa mighty breadth, and all 


the the land is musical with the noise of waters, 


and all the fields rejoice. Freshness and 
greenness, life and fertility, all seem to return 
with the falling rain. 

In Southern Ingia therc was another side 
of the picture. For there the rains were not 
over, and that very soil, which is sometimes 
like red dust, and from which the palm-tree 
can draw no supplies, was a place of runniog 
streams. It is a region proverbial for the 
difficulty of finding the way, and the diff- 
culty was increased by the floods which 
covered such tracks as there were, #0 that 
sometimes for hours our bearers were wad- 
ing, and at night the gleam of torches that 
they carried was reflected in the Jong still 
pools through which we plashed. We fre- 
quently lost the track, in spite of the keen- 
ness of the native instinct, and where there 
should have been only a gully that might be 
crossed dry shod, we would find a river 
bundreds of feet wide, where it required all. 
the strength of the men to resist the force 
of the current and prevent os being swept 
away sien we be) in payors 

When the prophet Joel pictures happier 
days, what, therefore, is more natural for fim 
to say than that all the rivers of Judah shall 
flow with waters;* or that Isaiah should 
compare the day of the Lord to the parched 
ground becoming a pool, the thirty land 
springs of water ; + or that the psalm-tinger 
should compare the misery of the captivity, 
the spiritual dryness of the life in Babylon, 
and the want of every devout privilege to 
which the Jew was used, to the summer with 
its shrunken streams and parched river-beds, 
and that he should cry— 

“ As streams af water in the south 
‘Our bondage, Lord, recall"? 
Turn back to the heritege of God the time 
of plenteous rain— 
ha Didat’ fey iad * 
And how often the Church and Christian 
Prelit hie uttered this prayer when the 

i ife was meagre, when its streams 
bad shrunk and dried, and it wanted fresh- 
ness and vigour! 

‘¢ Tsalah exxv. 7, 
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In these streams we found another illus 
tration that set one of our Lord's sayings 
in a vivid light. The rapidity with which they 
fill is more surprising than their emptiness, 
“My brethren have dealt deceitfully as 3 
brook!" * Job cries, contrasting the promise 
of his friends with their performance—all the 
noisy flow of waters gone, and nothing to re- 
fresh him. But we have little notion of the sud- 
denness and enormous height to which such 
rivers tise. The rainy season was not quite 
over when we were in ‘Travancore. We 
found a rapid river running at that point 
between high banks; and when speaking 
afterwards with the engineer, he told us 
that the bridge gave him constant anxiety 
fiom the weight of water suddenly flung 
against the piers. He had known the river 
rise in a few hours twenty-seven feet. With 
this rapid and sudden flood in our mind we 
thought of the houses in our Lord’s 
, the one built on the rock, and the other on 
the mere sand that has been piled up by the 
river, but apparently far beyond the 
of its waters, We had seen native huts 
erected on such high sandy spaces, and 
native huts are sometimes frail things com- 
pared with even our mud cabins, In 
Ceylon one may see numbers of them 
along the road that are Little more than 
four posts of wood, with bamboo mats hung 
between for walls and a few branches for the 
roof, In the west of India I have walked past 
some houses where families were living, and 
that looked no more substantial than a heap 
of thorns. Even the class better than 
these—for such are the worst—are con- 
stracted of the least durable material, com- 
monly of mud, and with so little pains that 
the wonder is they hold together. Life in 
the Kast is out-of-doors, and for the bulk 
of the population there is neither temptation, 
nor perhaps necessity, to make a house more 
than a hasty shelter, ‘The foundation is, 
therefore, of more importance in such a, 
climate than in ours, for if both house and 
foundation are frail there is no escape from 
pei, The rains had been unusual before’ 
we were in Tinnevelly, and we not only saw: 
the result in stately bridges where half the 
arches lay in ruins, in great stretches of road: 
‘wept away, and in gravel and stones drificd ' 
over the arable land, but were informed of 
the incredible number of houses that had j 
been destroyed, carried off by floods, and | 
one might almost say dissolved under the 
rain. Now we may imagine the frail house of 
dhe parable, where I have suggested that the! 

# Joby. 


builder put it; and when the floods wor 
come, and the winds blow, and the river 
spread the rush of its waters far and wide, it 
could not escape. And thus in the parable 
a great stress is laid upon the site, because, 
if that be safe, and if it be rocky, the stream 
may beat vehemently, but the house will 
not fall The set of the water is against the 
foundation. 

It is not an illustration that cah ever be 
threadbare ; and meh can never get beyond 
the need of asking themselves what kind of 
site they have chosen on which to build 
the home of their life; and if their life be 
one of large plans or ambitions, then the 
Btatcliness of the house makes the question 
the more needful, We are building our con- 
fidence here, and our hope for hereafter. 1f 
a man was to build even on the upper edge 
of one of those sand-<drifts I have mentioned, 
and away beyond the height of ordinary 
floods, yet should the rush of waters rise 
there, and the sand be swept from underneath 


reach the house, we can understand how the house 


must fall. It is not enough to keep as far 
away as we can from the mass of careless 
people, if we are still building on the sand: 
and whatever is not leading us to do the 
will of Christ is sand. His will and the 
doing of it is the only rock on which human 
Ibves—and hopes and affections are a part of 
baman lives—can be built to last for ever. 


It is in the country also that we meet with 
the roadways. In most places they are not 
regularly made. Draught animals, camels 
and mules and oxen, and carters with their 
rough and primitive vehicles, have made them 
first, mere tracks across the ficlds, In some 
parts of India the post-roads are well con- 
structed and well kept. What 1 have 
said would apply more to districts of it 
in the South-East, and to much of China, 
as well as to Syria. The track is pro- 
bably broad, although irregular; and it 
includes several separate paths. Lach path 
bas worn its own rut, and sometimes runs 
into, sometimes avoids the others, so that 
the appearance of the roadway is of a con- 
fused pattern of paths. Whea the road ap- 
proaches a large city the number of these 
paths increases, as others from various direc- 
tions converge upon the main road; but cach 
remains distinct, 

An abundance of illustration will occu: 
here to every one. The roughness of such 
a road would be scarcely intelligible to one 
who bas not seen and felt it; but it is bo 
rough in Northern China that no one thinks 
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of walking on it, but prefers the top of a low 
mud bank which the farmers ruise on either 
side to protect their fields. In the dry season 
it is a series of minute and bard ridges; in 
the wet season asca of mud of varying depth. 
Itis easy to understand the force of the ex- 
pression that the rough ways shall be made 
smooth ; that as these roads hae sometimes 
been levelled for the pass of an emperor, 
#0 the difficulties and hindrances 

tmoothed out of the way of the King of kings 
as He advances in His kingdom among men, 
and these rough ruts and ridges would all be 
arses Poi reward, 

juch a preparation receives its 

When in tae jancore we were struck with 
the house a native Christian had built for 
Dimself in the village. It was a substan-; 
tial house, and as much European as native 
in its character; and it was the first of the 
many excellent houses now built by native | 
Christians in the same quarter. In one of! 
the rooms there was a smail but excellent: 
Itbrary, both of native and English books | 
and among them o richly bound set of vo- 
lumes caught my eye, and I found that when 
a late Governor of Madras wished to visit the 
district, and the native rajah wished him to 
come by a Leautiful route over the hills, the 
track was in such repair that it would 
have been impossible but that this Christian | 
man stepped forward and undertook it; the| 
crooked’ places were made straight, and the | 
rough places plain ; and the volumes I saw 
were handed to him by Lord Napier in ad- 
carer oe his success. hit God | 

‘And that is ly what is effecting 
by His pric pong by those innumerable 
messengers that He uses in the East—com- 
merce, and science, and travel, foreign books. 
and foreign custome—which are all 
ing down the ancient ruts and ridges in these 
eastern highways that the feet of the mes- 
sengers of peace may traverse them more 
ewittly, 

‘We were reminded also how the word paths 
occurs in the Bible where we would use the 
singular path. For we would imagine that 
there was but one path of righteousness, and 
that all the others led astray; yet we sing 
in the twenty-third Psalm, “He leadeth me 
in the pu of righteousness;" and we 
pray with the seventeenth Psalm, “Hold 
up my goings in Thy paths.” And in this 
there is not only a fitness appropriate to the 
character of the country, but the image ec- 

. quires a shade of meaning that we cannot 
Give it. These paths make up the common 
toad; but the travellers on that road follow 
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every one his own. And, thus, besides the 
main direction of the road that it is towards 
heaven, and its character that it is righteous, 
we have room for the individual life. Our 
lives are not uniform, but each is led along 
the path of his own, until every one of us 
appeareth in Zion before God.* 
In the road of evil there is also the same 
thought. . When, like sheop, we went astray, 
ed every one his own way; and the 
breadth of the road inclades also the idea of 
& vast number of lives, every one following 
its own bent, and finding room on that road, 
while the road itself leadeth to destruction. 


‘The roads led us to a city; and when 
we had rested there, and then once more 
left the walls behind and got out into 
the country, we were not long in dis- 
covering the source of some familiar 
Scripture illustration. We sometimes found 
a rude platform in the middle of a cucumber 
fielé (m Japan we would pass them in 
the mulway tmin), supported on an four poles, 
raised about fifteen feet above the ground, 
and rudely thatched: the station for a 
watcher, who saw that no thefts were com- 
mitted on the crops. When the crop is, 

gathered, the is left, but there is no’ 
tenant of it; and, lonely at the best, it is 
| doubly lonely ney. oe, pat ies saiah 
seeks an image oughly represent 
the desolation of Israel, he says, the daugh- 
ter of Zion is as a lodge in & garden of 
bw wid empty, and with nothing Jeft to 


‘This idea of guarding, and therefore watch- 
ing, underlies more than one pathetic passage, 
‘The habit is one of the most frequent in the 
East. In Manchooria I found myself one 
night with our missionaries belated before we 
reached our destination. The wrong road 
had been taken owing to floods, the mules 
had fallen, and about a mile from the city, 
and with no light but the stars, we vee 
obliged to scramble up a steep bank, an 
wait until our carters could secure help. ike 
most nights in the East, the air was wonder- 
fully still, and sounds etrated far, The 
commonest were the shrill cries and loud 
barks of the ill-favoured dogs that prowied 
in our neighbourhood, and we could fecl the 
force of the language of the fifty-ninth Psalm, 
“At evening let them makea noise like a dog, 
and go round about the city; Iet them wander 
upand down for meat, and gradge if they 
‘be not satisfied" A watchman was 
round a huge field of millet, a tall 
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powerful man, one of the Emperor's Tartar 
soldiers, He was hired for this series all 
through the ripening of the grain, no 
doubt his beat reached to that of some other; 
and he was the third watcher of the standing 
crop we had seen that day. The danger was, 
not here from wild animals, but from sobbers, 
and from the poor who abound in the constant 
decay of China. In India the watcher uses 
his voice to the utmost, and his cry is a brief 
and often startling feature of the night ; and 
in Syria the practice is the same. This warn- 
ing cry, warning of an enemy, of danger, is 
used im more than one passage of 
“Y have set watchmen upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace 
day nor night” (Ixii. 6); “Thy watchmen 
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shall lift up the voice; with the voice to- 
gether shall they sing: for they shall see eye 
to eye, when the Lord shall bring again 
Zon” (iv. 8), which Dr, Thomson explains 
fiom his own observation 10 mean that the 
watch of cach will reach to the point where 
the eye of the next can take mm the survey, 
‘There will come happy days yet to the 
Church, according to thts prophecy, when in- 
ternal dissensions will cease ; when sects will 
not be jealously watching against each other, 
but against the common enemy of wm; when 
‘there will be a sleepless vigil among these 


Isaiah, sentinels of danger, and as one descrics it, all 


the rest will be so quick to respond to his 
alarm, that it will be like a common cry or 
chorus, 
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CHAPTER XV,—DELIVERANCE. 
Ly JANE had been for two months 

the bolitary inhabitant of those two 
rooms on the secand floor. Yet not altogether 
solitary——Nurse Moidaunt had been allowed 
to join her, and had becn the faithful com- 
panion of her captivity. She was a better 
companion than a younger maid would have 
been, for she bad been a kind of second 
mother to Lady Jane, and knew all her life and. 
everything that concerned her, besides being 
a person of great and varied experience who 
had anecdotes and tales to illustrate every 
vicissitude of life, Nuise Mordaunt was 
acquainted even with parallel instances to 
place beside Lady Jane’s own position. She 
knew every kind of thing that had ever 
happened “in familtes,” by which familiar 
exptession she meant great families like 
those to which she had been accustomed all 
herlfe, Little families without histories she 
knew nothing of. The profound astonish- 
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ment which overwhelmed Lady Jane when 
she found herself a pusoner it would be im- 
possible to describe, She felt once moe as 
she had felt when her father insulted her 
womanly delicacy and sent the blood of 
shame tingling to her checks, shame not s0 
mauch for herself 23 for lum. Was it possible 
that her father, the head of so great 2 house, 
the descendant of so many noble ancestors, 
and again her father, the man to whom she 
had looked up with’ undoubting confidence 
and admiration all her life—that at the end 
he was no tive gentleman at all, but only a 
sham gentleman, the shadow without any 
substance, the symbol with all meaning 
gone out of it? Do not suppose that Lady 
Jane put this deliberately into words. Ah, 
no! the thoughts we put into words do not 
sting us Jike those that glance into our soula 
like an arrow, darting, wounding before we 
have time to put up any shield or defence to 

‘keep them out Deeper even than her sé¢pa- 

Fation at such a moment from her lover, more 
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bitter than her thoughts of his disappoint- 
ment, of his age and misery, was this em- 
poisoned thought: her father, a great peer, 
a noble gentleman— yet thus suddenly 
showing himself not noble at all, not tues 
tyrant without any understanding even of 


creatures whom he could oppres#. Lady Jane oh, 


was sad enough on her own account and on 
‘Winton's, it may well be believed : but of, this 
Tast wound she felt that she never could be 
healed. Imagine those traditions of her rank 
in which she had been brought up, her proud 
yet so carnest and humble cense of its obliga- 
tions, the martyrdom which in her youth she 
had been so ready to accept—all come down 
to this, that ehe wasa prisoner in her father's 
house, locked up like a naughty child, she 
who bad been trained to be the princess 
royal, the representative of an ideal race! 
A if it had but been a revaution, a rebel 
ion, democracy rampant, such an im \ 
ment as the had ‘once been taught think 
likely 1 but to sink down from the grandeur 
of that conception to the pettiness and bathos 
of this| She tried to smile to herself some- 
times, in the long days which 80 
slowly, at her own ludicrous anticipations, 
and at the entue futility after all of this 
suffering to which she was being exposed. 
But she had not a lively sense of humour, 
and could not laugh at those young dreams, 
which after all were the highest of her life. 
And somehow the sense that the present 
troubles could produce no possible result of 
the kind intended, made her almost more 
impatient of them than if they had been 
more dangerous. That her father could 
think to subdue her by such means, that he 
could expect to convince her by 20 miserable 
an argument, that he could suppose it pos 
sible that she would change for this, abandon 
what she had resolved upon at the expense 
of all her prejudices and so many of her 
better feelings, because of being shut up in 
two rooms for two months, or two yeais, or 
any time he might choose to keep her there ! 
If she had not thought her filial duty a suffi- 
cient reason, would she be convinced by 
lock and key? Lady Jane emiled with high 
and silent disdain at so extraordinary a mis- 
take, But it was unworthy, it was lowering 
to her woral dignity to be exposed to so 
vexatious and petty an ordeal, At a state 

ison, with the block at the end, she had 

een prepared to smile serencly, carrying 
her lngh faith and constancy through even 
the death ordeal. Dut confmement in her 
own room was laughable, not heroic ; it made 
her blush that she should be exercised in so 
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miserable a wey—in a way £0 impossible to 
bring about any result. : 
Nurse Mordaunt was an excellent com 
panion, but after 2 while she began to droop 
and pine, She wanted the fresh air; she 
wanted to see her grandchildren ; she wanted, 
imperiously beyond description | a talk, a. 
gossip, a little human intercourse with some 
one of herown kind. Lady Jane was darling 
—the sweetest of ladies ; but it war a different 
thing talking to that angel and chatting fami- 
liarly over things in general with Mrs. Jarvis, 
Nurse no more than other mortals could be 
kept continuously on the higher level. She 
longed to unbend, to be at her ease, to feel 
hervelf, as the French say, ches ade, in which 
ion there is almost a more intimate 
trellbeing than in that of being at home, 
which we English think so much superior. 
Her health suffered, which Lady Jane would 
not allow that hers did; and, at last, Nurse 
Mordaunt made such strenuous representa- 
tions on the subject to the new servant, whose 
business it was to watch over (he prisdhers, 
that she was allowed to go out. She was 
allowed peel out ue she Duchess vale sea in 
two ir together contradictory o! 
the spirit of the confement, and which'were, 
indeed, a confession of failure, though the 
Duke himself was unaware of it, ‘This made 
a great change to the prisoner, whose checks, 
thoagh atill pale, got a littl tinge of colour 
and hope in consequence. It did more for 
her than merely to bring her her mother's 
socicty, though that was much. It brought 
her also other news of the outer world—news 
of Winton more definite than the distant 
sight of him riding or walking through the 
square, which he did constantly." Now, at 
last, she received the budget of letters, of 
which her mother’s hands were full. Lady 
Jane smiled and cried a little at the entreaties 
her lover addressed to her to be steadfast— 
not to give him up. “I wonder what they 
all think,” she said; ‘is this an ergument 
likely to convince one’s reason, mother, or to 
persuade one for love's sake?” She looked 
found upon her prison—her pretty chamber 
farnished with every luxury—and langhed a 
little. “Is it my heal or my heart that is 
to?" she said. ‘This, perhaps, was 
too cleas-sighted for the angelic point ot view 
from which the world in general expected 
Lady Jane to view most matters. But, in 
fact, though she had more poetry in her than 
her mother, Lady Jane had come into pos- 
session of part of her mother’s fortune, so to 
—her sense ; and that is a quality which. 
assert itseli, Now the Duchess, in the 


Papy jan 








"Her amasement was eo great that it turaed to something like consternation,” 


excitement of standing by helpless while her 
ad come to regard the 
matter nore melodramatically than Lady 
Jane did, to suffer her feelings to get the 
mastery, and to imagine a hundred sinkings 
of the heart and depressions of the spirit to 
* wih ibe ‘captive must be a ‘She recog- 
ie change instinctively, for it was one 
Sxnl—3 uv - 


which had taken place long ago in herself, 
She, too, had been brought fo see the paltri- 
ness of many things that looked imposing, 
the fatility of Zs grands moyens, Lady Jane's 
development had-been slow. At twenty-five 
she bad been less experienced than many a 
girl of eighteen. But now her eyes were 
opened. “Even her lover; who thought it 


a4 


possible that she might yicld under such per- 
guasion, was subject io almost a passi 


shade of that high but gentle disdain with | 


which she contemplated the vulgar force to 
which she was gubjected ; for it was vulgar, 
alas | though aduke was the originator: and 
unspeakably weak though it was what 
French call duéal—everything, in short, 
that a mode of action destined to affect 2 
sensitive, proud, and clear-seeing soul ought 
‘not to be, 

‘The new régime had continued but a short 
time when Nurse Mordaunt returned one 
day from her walk with heightencd colour 
and great cuppressed excitement. Some- 
thing, it was evident, was in her mind quite 
beyond the circle of her usual thoughts ; but 
she talked less, not more, than usual, and 
left her lady free to read over and over the 
last letters, and to refresh her heart with all 
the ray a of her lover's delight in havi 
again found the means of communicating wit 
her after the misery of six weeks of 
and complete separation. Something he said 
of a speedy end of all difficulties, which Lady 

Jane took but little thought of, being far more 

terested in the reunion with himself, which 
his letters brought about. A speedy end: 
no doubt an end would come some time; dut 
at present the prisoner Was not s0 sanguine 
as those outside. She did not know the 
gallant stand which the ladies were making, 
or the social state of siege which had been 
instituted in respect to the Duke; and she 
sighed, but smiled, at Winton’s hope. All 
went on as usual during thc long, long even- 
ing. It was long though it was provided with 
everything calculated to make it bearable— 
books and the means of writing, writing to Aim 
—which was far more amusing and absorbing 
than any othe kind of composition. Her fire 
was bright, her room full of luxurious comfort 
-~a piano in it, and materials for a dozen of 
those amateur works with which time can be 
cheated out of its length, But she sighed 
and wearied, as was natural, notwithstanding 
the happiness of having her lover's letters, 
and of having talked with her mother, and of 
knowing as she did thet some time or other 
this must come toan end. “After all, nurse,” 
she said with a little laugh, as she Prepared 
for bed, * to be in prison is not desirab! 
ahould like to have a run in the woods at 
Hillings, or eve a walk in Rotten Row.” 

“Yes, dear,” said nurse, leaning over her, 

“your, ladyship shall do. better than that. 
my sweet, better days are coming. 

Doa't you ie down your dear heart.” 
“No; that would not do much good,” 


the | 
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Lady Jane said with sigh; but che did not: 
which was strange, that nurse was 
full of a secret, and that a delightful secret, 
ingly dwelt upon, and ready to burst 
out at the least encouragement. Or perhaps 
she did perceive it but was too tired to draw 
it forth. And she gave no encouragement 
to further disclosure, but went to her rest 
sighing, with a longing to be free, euch as 
since the first days of ber imprisonment she 
had not felt before. And she could not sleep 
that night, Lady Jane was not of @ restless 
vature. She did not toss about upon her 
pillows and make it andible that she was 
‘sleepless: and she had much to occupy her 
thoughts, so many things that were pleasant, 
as well as perio tales her to confer: 
plate. She put the hurtful things away 
‘thought of the sweet, and lay there in the 
darkness of the winter's night lighted and 
calmed by sweet thought. it wasnearly 
morning, at the darkest and chilliest moment. 
ofall, there came a rustling and soft movement, , 
which, however, did not alarm her since it 
came from Nurse Mordaunt's room, ‘Phen 
she perceived dimly in the faint light from 
an uncurtained winclow a muffled figure, with 
which indeed she was very familiar, being no 
other than that of nurse herself in a dressing- 
gown and nightcap, with a shawl huddled 
about her throat and shoulders, stealing 
round the room. What was nurse doing at 
thia mysterious hour?—but Lady Jane was 
not afraid, She was rather glad of the inci~ 
dent in the Jong monotony of the night. 
She tumed her head noiselessly upon her 
pillow to watch. But the surprise of Lady 
= was great at the further operations of 
att int. Nurse arranged carefully and 
noiselessly a small screen between the door 
and the bed, then with great _recaution 
struck a light and begaawith much fumbling 
and awkwardness to operate upon the door. 
What was she doing? Tene et rowing a 
Slimmer upward eis screen re- 
vealed her face.fall of anxiety, bent forward 
towards the lock of the door, upon which 
many scratches and ineffectual jars as of tools 
badly managed soon became audible, ‘The 
candle threw a portentous waving shadow, 
over the further wall and roo., of the old 


I woman's muffied figure, and betrayed @ suc- 


cession o1 dabs and misses at the door which 
Jane ior a long time could not ander- 
stand. What did it mean? The noise in- 
creased as nurse grew nervous over her 
falure. She hurt her fingers, she pursed her 
mouth, she con! ber brows; it was 
work that demanded Knowledgeand delicate _ 
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handling, but she had neither. When Lady 


Jane rated herself noiselessly on her arm, 


and said in her soft voice, “What are you be 


doing, nurse?” the poot woman. the 
tools with a dull thump on the Wor aad 
almost went after them in her vexa- 
tion. “Ob, my lady, I can't! I can’t do it, 
I’m that stupid" She wept so that Lady 
Jane could scarcely console her, or under- 
stand her explanation. At last it came out 
by degrees that the tools had been given her, 
with many injunctions and inatructions, to 
break the lock of the door. “By 
whom?” Lady Jane demanded with a deep 
blush and eparkling eyes. Why she should 
have felt so keen a flash of indignation at 
her lover for thinking of such an expedient 
is inscrutable, but at the moment it seemed 
to her that she could never forgive Winton 
for such an expedient, But it was Lady 
Germaine who was the offender, and Lady 
Jane was pacified. She bound up nurse's 
finger and sent her off summarily to bed. 
‘Then, it must be allowed, she herself looked 
upon the tools long and anxiously with shin- 
ing eyes. It seemed to her that it would be 
ighting het father with his own weapons. 
qt be as unworthy of her to get ber 
freedom that way, as it was of him to make 
a prisoner of her. Would it be so? Lady 
Jane's heart began to beat, and her brow to 
throb, Would it be so? The mere idea 
that she held her freedom in her band filled 
her whole being with excitement. She 
locked them away into a little cabinet which 
stood near her bed. She was too tremulous, 
too much excited by the mere possibility to 
‘be able to think at all. 

‘That night had been a very exciting one 
for the Duke. Again he had been the centre 
of a demonstration, It did not seem to him 
that he could turn anywhere without hearing 
these words, “half- married,” murmuring 
about. This time it was at the house of the 
Tonk cman: that the émeule bergen A 
very distinguished lady was the chief guest: 
ot indeed the most dastinguished 
in the realm, but yet so near as {o draw in- 
spiration from that fountain-head. She said, 
“'We could not believe it,” as Mra, Coningsby 
had said: but naturally with far more force. 
“1 am afraid you are not of your age, Duke.” 

“There is little that is desirable in the 
age, madam, that any one should be of it,” 
‘nis Grace replied with dignity. Here he felt 

“th at ee ‘help belonging 

be we cannot help sing to 
and it is for persons of rank to show 
they can lead it, not to be driven back 


cl 


gE 


soy 
antiquity. All that is over,” said the gracious 
lady, The Duke bowed to the. round a may 
sd, “ Lady Jane § hope will: appeat 
atthe drawing-room on her marriage,” his dis- 
monitress said as she passed on, 

‘The emphasis was unmistakable, And how 
that silken company enjoyed itt They had all 
gathered as close as possible, and lent their 
Eeenest car. And there war a whisper ran 
round that thia was indeed the way in which 
royalty should take its place in society, As 
for the Duke, he stumbled out of these gilded 
halls, more confused and discomfited than 
ever Duke was. He did not sleep much 
more than Lady Jane did all that long and 
dark night. What was he to do? Must he 
Give In?’ These words seemed to be writ- 
ten upon the book of fate. Relinguish his 
prejudices, his principles, all the traditions of 
his race—retrace his steps, own himtelf in 
error, undo what he had done? No] not 
nota thousand times no! But then there 
scemed to come round him again that rosh 
of velvet feet, that sheen of jewelled brows, 
the look with which the central figure 
waved her lily hand—— The Duke felt his 
forehead bedewed with drops of anguish. 
How could he stand out against that? he 
the most loyal of subjects, and one whose 
example went so far. If he set himself in 
$pposition, who could be expected to obey? 
thought of nothing else all night, and it 
was the first thing which occurred .to him 
when he woke in the morning. What to do? 
He was tired of it all, all, and tired of other 
things too, if he could have been brought to 
confess it. His heart was sore, and his soul 
fatigued beyond measure. He had not cven 
his wife to lean the weight of his cares upon, 
and everything was going wrong. He could 
now at last fee) the sweep of the current 
moving towards Niagara. It bore him along, 
it carried him off bis feet. Ruin at hand: 
he would not allow himself even now to 
believe in it—but in his heart was aware 
that it was ruin, And this other matter in 
the foreground occupying the thoughts which 
had so many otber bo upon them | ‘The 
reader may be very our space is 
limited, otherwise there is enough to fili a 
volume of ors Duke’s selfcommunings and 
perplexed, istressful thoughts. He got up 
im the morning, still irate, not knowing 
what to do. it in his heart the Duke was 
aware he was beaten. There was no more 


Pfght in him. He swallowed his breakfast 


dolefully, and sat down in his vast, cheerless 
library by himself to settle what he waa to 
do, when——- But for this we niust go 


398 
back a little in the record of the family 
affairs, 


7 Lady Jane had begun the da with a sense 
of underlying excitement, which she covered 
with her usual calm, but which was not her 
usual calm. She had the means of escape in 
her power. She said nothing to nurse, who, 
subdued by her failure and crushed by her 
lady's first flash of indignation, effa her- 
self a3 much as ible, and left Lady Jane 
in the room which looked out upon the 
square, which was her dreating oom (aomin- 
ally)and sitting-room, undisturbed. Lady Jane 
could not forget that the tools were in that 

* little carved cabinet, which, never in the 
course of its existence, had held anything of 
such serious meaning before. She could not 
keep them out of her mind. To use them 
might be unworthy of her, a condescension, 
putting herself on the same level as her 
tyrant; but after all, to think that the means 
were in her power! Lady Jane was very 
well aware that, once outside that door, her 
captivity was over, It was a thing that could 
not be repeated. Once upon the staircase, in 
the parsage, and all the world was free to, 
her, When you think of that after two 
months’ imprisonment, it is hard to keep the! 
excitement out of pulses, At last it 
‘overcame her so much that she got up, half 
atoalthily, timidly, and went to the door to ex- 
amine the lock, and sce whether, by the light 
of nature, she could make out.what was to be 
done. It had been closed not long before to 
permit of the exit of the maid who carried 
their meals to the prisoucrs. The tools were 
in the cabinet, and in alt likelihood Lady Jane 
would be as maladroit with those poor staal 
white hands of hers as nurse had been. She 
went to the door and examined the lock 
closely, All at once something occurred to 
her which made her heart jump. She took 
hold of the handle, it tuned in her hand, 
Another moment and she flung it open with 
@ little cry of terror and triumph. Open! 
and she free, out of her prison, It was but 
‘one step, but that step was enongh. Her 
amazciwent was so great that it tumed to 
something like consternation, She  sepped 
set ce to othe landing, which was 

on this February moming: and there 

ha 5 Bond wore onan bem tobea 
\eroine, one of the Quixotic race, She paused 

a moment, holding ber head high, and 
flected. This must have been an accident: 
for once the jailer had made a mistake, had 

‘eG ‘upon his post, had tamed the key arnizs, 


a 
set 


‘ae it good enough to take advantage of a 
salstake, to save herself by the slip ofa servant? 
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She hesitated, this descendant of the 
great Spanish ca thet noblest knight. 
But then Lady Jane’s sense came in, She 
‘was aware that now at this moment she was 
delivered, that no force in the Segue 
her again within that deor. She 

Belong skirt of her black gown in her hand, 
and slowly, stately, not like @ fugitive, like 
the princess she was, went down-stairs, 

‘The Duke was in his library thinking what 
todo, and the Duchess—in her morning room, 
with her heart greatly fluttered by that little 
royal speech, which bad been reported to her 
already—sat with, strange to say, only half 
a at of Jane, looking in the face that 
other dark and gloomy thing, the ruin that 
was spproaching. She had palpable evidence 
of it before her, and knew that it was now a 
matter of weeks, perhaps of days, sothat though 
her heart, like an agitated sea after the storra, 
was still heaving with the other emotion, 
her thoughts for the moment had abandoned 
Jane. But the Duke's mind was full of his 

shter. He would have to Gine Jn! 
Look at it how he would, he saw no escape 
for that. “The women,” as Lord Germaine 
in his slangy way prophesied, “bad made it 
too hot for him,” and royalty itvelf—clearly 
he could not put his head out of his door, or 
appear in the society of his peers again, till 

was done. But how was it to be done? 
‘To make his recantation in the eye of day, in 
the sight even of his household, was more 
than he could calmly contemplate, It was 
no longer, what was he to do? but, how was 
he to doit? that was in his mind. He had got 
up, unable to keep still, and feeling that sore 
step maust be taken at once, When—— 


We had already got this length on 2 
previous page. At this memorable crisis, 
when all the world seemed to his conscious- 
- 20th sining oh tear what he 

the door was pushed 

slowly open from without. The doo in 
Grosvenor Square did not squeak and mutter 
like the wizards in the Old Testament, as 
our doors 60 often do, but rolled slowly 
open, majestically, without sound, This was 
happened while the Duke stood still, 
something within him seeming to give way, 
heart flattering as if what he expected 

@ visitor from the unseen, He stood 
ie depuis hom ‘Mayle 

& deputation was it 
the royal lady herself? was it-——— It was 
something more overwhelming, more miracci> 
Tous than any of these. It was Lady Jane. 
‘The reader is already aware who was coming, 





& 
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but the Duke was not aware. He gasped 
at her with speechless astonishment, as if she 
had been indeed a visitor from the unseen, 

She waa very pale after her long incarcera- 
tion, and the hollow, alas! very visible on her 
delicate cheek. She was dressed ina long, soft 
cashmere gown, black, with an air of having 
fitted her admirably once, but which now was 
too ise for her, as could be seen, | But 

she was thin and pale, she 

head high, and there was a sort of smile in 
the look with which she regarded her father, 
Hers was indeed the triumph. She was too 
high-minded, too proud to fly. She came 
into the room, and closed the door with « 
sort of indignant stateliness. “Y have come 
to tell you,” she said, “that by some acci- 
dent of misadventure my door was found 
unlocked this morning, and I have left my 
prison.” She held her head high, and he 
‘bowed and crouched before her. But yet had 
she but known, her own relief and ecstasy 
of ficedom was nothing to her father’s. It 
was as if the load of a whole universe had 
been taken off his shoulders, 

“This is Martin's fault," he said; “the 
fellow shall be dismissed at once. Jane, you 
will believe me or not 33 you please, but I 
had meant to come myself and open the 
door to you to-day.” 

He dropped down into a chair all weak 
and worn, and held his head in his hands: 
his nerves now more shattered than her own. 
Xt was all he coutd do to kcep himself from 
bursting like 2 woman into tears. 

“You surely do not imagine that I rd 
doubt what you say? I am glad, very 
that it was so———” she ald her voice melt- 
ing- He was her father still, and she was 
not guiltless towards him. “I wish that I 
had waited till you came,” she said. 

“Yes;” he seized eagerly upon this little 
advantage. “I with that you had waited 
till I came: but it was not to be expected. 
I do not say that it was to be 6d.” 
‘Then he hoisted himself by his hands press- 
ing upgn the table, looked at her, 
“Bless me,” be said, “how thin you are, 
and how pale!—is this—is this my doing? 
Gracious! shut up so long, poor girl—I 
suppose you must hate me, Jane?” 

‘Lady Jane went rp ie ‘him holding out her 
hands. “Father, I have sinned against you 
too, Forgive me 1" she cried, too generous 
¢ upon herself the blame; and 
so the inther and daughter kissed each 
other, he crying like a child, she ikea mother 

im, Such 2 moment had never 
deen in the Duke's long life before. 
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And we are bound to allow that neither 
the Duchess, who was his faithful wife, nor 
Winton, always ready to appreciate the noble 
sentiments of Lady Jane, could ever under- 
stand the fulness of this reconciliation. It is 
to be hoped thet the reader will comprehend 
better. They were too resentful and indig- 
nant to resume their old relations in a 
moment as if nothing had happened, which 
Lady Jane did with perhaps more tendemess 
than before, But into this question there is 
no time to enter. When Lady Jane went in 
soffly, as if she had left her mother half an 
hour before, into the morning room, the 
Duchess Bung away her papers with a great 
cry, and rushed upon her daughter, clasping 
her almost fiercely, looking over her shoulder 
with all the ferocity of a lioncss in defence 
of her offspring, She woul! have ordered 
the carriage at once to take Lady Jane away, 
or even have gone with her on the spot, on 
foot or in a cab, to a place of safety: but 
Lady Jane would not hear of any such pro- 
ceeding. She calmed her mother, as she 
had soothed her father, and in an hour's time 
‘Winton was in that little room, which suddenly 
was turned into Paradise. He had been 
carrying about with him ali this time a special 
licence ready for use, and as everything can 
be done at a moment's notice in town, even 
in February, Lady Jane Altamont, attended 
by a small but quite sufficient train, and 
before 2 whole crowd of excited witnesses, 
was married next moming et St. George's, 
Hanover Square, like everybody else of her 
degree. Needless to say that there was in 
the Morning Post next moming, as well as in 
most of the other an account of the 
ceremony, with a delicate and of difficulties, 
unvecessary to enter into, whic! gone 
before. This was read by many who under- 
stood, and by a great many more who did not 
understand ; but nowhere with greater excite- 
ment than in the Rectory Houte of St, 
Alba's, EC, where Mrs, Marston took the 
fashionable paper, poor lady, because in 
that wilderness she was s0 out of the way 
of everything. She rushed in upon her hus- 
band in his study (who had just seen it in the 
Stendard with feelings which are indescrib- 
able) with the broadsheet in her hand. 
* Listen vo this, William,” she cried solemnly ; 
“ didn’t I tell you it was none of our business 
to meddle; and your fine Duke whom you 
were #0 anxious to be serviceable to, and that 
never said thank you—— But I told you 
bine you had to expect,” Mrs, Marston 





THE END. 
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THE MUGUENOT. By $. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


T must not be! There is a loftier light 
‘Than in the lovely heaven of thy sweet eyes, 


‘Whereby a man must know and choose 


the right, 


And hold it till he dies, 


It must not be: there is a 





stronger love 
‘Than feeds those tendrils which our hearts entwine, 
‘Whereby my will is dedicate above, 
And is not mine or thine. 


A stron; 


love: therefore a nobler life, 


For which these few fair hours of earthly breath 
‘Must not be spared from any fiery strife, 
Ne ved unto the death. 


Yea, dearest, there is yet a dearer face 
‘Than that I gaze on when I gaze on thee, 


Bending upon me with importunate grace 
Down from the Altar-Tree. 
‘Nor mayest thou plead that sweeter Voice 


Tham O my darl Red ee tender cry— 
Over thine I hear eit eas rejoice 
‘To leave thee and to dle! 


“ To leave thee"—Ah, Lord Cost, 1 I lose her not 


Who leave her now in witness for 


Thy Name: 


So only shall she find me without thout spot 


Of craven guile or blame. 


Find me—when Thou shalt in Thy Wagon come 


So lose we not each other. 


And in the true life of Thy glorious Home 
‘Thou wilt restore me mine, 


Tam 


S. J. STONE. 


ADVENTURES ON THE ROVUMA. 
Zetters in course sf un Exploration.—FE. 


‘Zanzibar. 
Ds —. Just about ne time By 
former letter reaches you, I 
commit to paper the remainder of my sory. 
This time, as you perceive, I write from i 
comparatively civilised quarters. 

1 have returned to the city of Zanzibar, 
without having discovered eithes coal or 
gold ; and, as my honest report has not been 
calculated to gladden the expectant heart of 
His Highness or to aftord the happy pros- 

. pect of filling his royal pockets, I do not siasm 
‘write in the sunshine of court favour. In 
wg of the hint conveyed in my last, you 

All\not be surprised to hear that my exami- 


natjon of the ‘ Coal fields " only brought to 
light bituminous shales in meagre quantities. 
These have been scen by some imaginative 
Arab and Parsee observers and magnified 
into “rich beds” of the more precious mate- 
ial, Such formations, though of no com- 
mercial value, are interesting geologically. 
However, as His Highness even the 
most tary acquaintance with my 
tavourite science, I have thought it hopeless 
to te attempt to arouse in his mind any enthu- 
regarding a subject so far removed 
from the sphere of business. The sum of 
the matter is that he asked for coal and I 
have given him shale, 


- ADVENTURES ON THE ROVUMA. 


After fully satisfying myself of the absence 
of the desired mineral, I continued my march 
ap the Lujendt one or two days farther. 

fertile and beautifully wooded 1 banks of 
the river afforded splendid cover for fine 
herds of game, which every now and sgain 
could be seen grazing in the open glades, 
bounding away in alarm at our approach, 
or standing like statues under the shady 
‘cover of noble trees, awaiting the passing of 
the hot noonday sun. 

One morning, while securing the skins of 
‘two fine waterbuck which I had just shot, we 
were very much startled at finding ourselves 
surrounded bys Jarge band of Zulu-like 
warriors, whe had been attracted by our 
shooting. On finding that they were espied 
they raised their war-cry, shook their shields 
= spears in the air, and indulged in various 
threatening gestures. They wére evidently 
the much-dreaded Mavita (generally belicved 
to be Zulus), who by their continnal war 
raids have turned almost the entire Rovuma | 
valley intoadesert. Putting matters in order 
in case of an attack, I, according to my 
usual practice, stepped out from among my 
men unarmed, at the same time shouting out, 
““Msafara wa Mzungu!" (“a white man’s 


caravan"), This had the desired effect. A 
consultation was held among them, followed 
by more peaceful signs ; and, on our inviti 


em to come near, they readily approach 
‘uttering the usual expressions of wonder at all 
they saw. On closer acquaintance we dis- 
covered that, like the Mahengt, whose real 
character I unearthed on my previous journey, 
they were not Zulus at all, but belonged to a 
tribe called Nind®, living near the coast town 
of Kilwa, A number of these Wa-Nindt 
having observed the panic of terror occasioned 
by a memorable raid of Zulus, and finding 
that the very sight of a Zulu dress was suffi- 
cient to paralyze a whole district with alann, 
had assumed the garb of the dreaded warriors 
and adopted their mode of warfare. Thus a 
mere handful of men have almost annihilated 
one tribe and wrought serious havoc among 
‘one or two others. 

On the day following this incident we 
reached a point where the Lujendt breaks 
over some wonderful cliffs in thundering 
cascades, the roar of the water being heard- 
at a great distance. On bare isolated rocks, 
in the midst of this grand turmoil, dwells an 
unforunate remnant of the fribe which once 
occupied the whole surrounding country. 
Their miserable huts are reached only with 
the utmost difficulty and danger, partly 
canoes and partly by jumping from 
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to rock. I paid them «visit and was sur 
prised to notice how healthy and apparently 
jolly they were. 

Two days later we camped at a Makua 
village called Kwa-nantusi. There ] ascended 
a very remarkable quadrangular mountain 
called Lipumbula, It rises a thousand feet 
above the plain, in sheer perpendicular pre- 
cipices, except on one side, where there is a 
of rubbish halfway up. In the ascent 
of course chose this side. All went 
ly until we had surmounted the talus, 
we were brought up against a dead 
which seemed quite unassailable, We 
two different attempts, both of them 
s, and failed. A third venture, 
corned uss aor of cid 
taking advantage of this we 

ined the summit, though with skinned hands 
and knees owing to the with which 
oe ra beaoe ee i —_ For 

Ly ur we were in such a posi- 
tion that the slightest unguarded movememt 
or impulse of nervousness would have cer 
tainly caused us to be dashed to atoms 

s of feet below. 

Leaving Kwa-nantusi and also the Lujend’ 
River, we struck away in a N.N.W. direc- 
tion until we reached the second branch of 
the Rovuma (which indeed bears that name), 
atthe Makua village called Undt. Here my 
men piously and earnestly assisted at biddi 
God-speed to the soul of the chief who h 
just died, and whose obsequies were being 
celebrated. They drew down the applause 
of all righteminded negroes by the zealous 
manner in which they quaffed the huge pots 
of funeral becr, and by the abounding energy 
with which they danced the death dance; 
although by-and-by an uneasy notion seemed. 
to among the natives that they were 
being deprived of their proper share in this 
pleasant manifestation of regret. As hundreds 
hail gathered from all paris of the country 
to these praiseworthy solemnities, and as they 
had alt done their Lest to drown their pro- 
found sorrows in the flowing bowl, their 
attentions to me became more obtrusive than 

jing. A drink man anywhere is in- 
becile if not violent, but a drunk negro is 
the very personification of idiocy. 

Among the Makua a curious custom pre 
vails, When a chief dics, the first act of his 
successor (who is always, where possible, his 
sister's son) is to take possession of the 
deceased chiefs wives. After he has spent 
a t in the harem, the head wife brings 
out her late husband's stool and, seating the 
new chief on it, shaves his head in presence 
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of the assembled people, who thenceforward 
recognise him as their sultan. 
ack me with a deep ite, stare that I 
, on reaching this part of the Rovuma, 
I was Lrayerting ground made classical by 
the footsteps of Livingstone. Here, at the 
very threshold of that great last journey, 
commenced the long series of privations 
which resulted in his lamented death. Here 
he had to face the horrors of starvation ; be- 
sides being subjected to 2 thousand wory- 
‘ing annoyances by his boys and Sepoys, whi 
his great sensitive heart recoiled from the 
sights of unspeakable cruelty he was con- 
stantly witnessing, as the ghastly bands of 
wards day by day. Yet, 
overwhelming as his trials were, it is delight- 
ful to know that they were not endured it 
vain. Short as is the lapse of time since 
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speed, it presently calms down into beautiful 
Tock-bound plac pools without a ripple or 
sound, except where an occasional ‘hippo 
‘rises with a snort to the surface and sinks 
again, leaving behind a series of ever widen- 
ing circlets of waves, ‘The mountains around 
rise in cones and domes smooth and polished, 
as if they had but yesterday emerged from 
beneath an Arctic glacier. ‘This idea is sup- 
ported by the almost utter abvence of ever 
the slightest vegetation—~a fact certainly very 
remarkable in the tropics, 

Two days after passing these mountains— 
of which a prominent one beara the name. 
Masenga-—we regained our former route at 
the point where the Lujendt joins. the 
Rovuma, Not to return to the coast by the 


in way I came, I resolved to cross to the south 


side of the river into new and unknown 


that crisis of sympathetic suffering, he must, ground. 


if he is co, it of nt facta, alread: 
feel amply rewarded forall his pain, . 
From Und? we 2 dowa the 
Rovume. Our route led us first N. and then 
suddenly ESE. At the point where the 
river makes this abrupt tum it passes by a 
Great gorge through some very ext 
mountains, forming scenery of the grandest 
and wildest, At one place the water shoots 
over falls in thundering: masses, broken by 
huge impending - rocks into white foamy 
clouds and rainbow-circled spray ; then, rush- 
dng from the vast seething with angry 


y pyia 
my clothes ny He Slot sic ot 
the first of dawn. Asl emerge my 
tenl er my ablutions and sit down on a 
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shown his rosy countenance over the horizon _ We soon get a conmderable distance 
we are moving out of camp, of the caravan and begin to keep a sharp 
During the night lions have been prowl- look out for game. Several herds are des- 
ing about and keeping up a hideons roaring, | cried at a distance ; but, not caring to go 
#0 I hurry away in front with the prospect of | far out of our way, we leave these unmolested. 
meeting one strolling home in the grey light | Matters, however, don’t become more pro- 
of the eatly hours, ‘The air is raw and cold, mising, and we begin to conclude there is to 
$0 I march gt the double-quick and recklessly be no sport this morning. Just as that 
thrust my hands to the bottom of my pockets thought shapes itself, down sinks the guide 
in the happy consciousness of not beingin in & crouching position, while he ex- 
nt Street. My two usual attendants in citedly whispers, “A lion! a hon!” In- 

y hunting expeditions have considerably stnctively we follow his example. After a 
shnvelled up and have developed an ashy hurried glance at my rifle I cautiously raise 
complexion unpleasant to behold, as they myhead. Lookingin the direction indicated 
slink along shivering with the cold and by the guide, Jam mortified at seeing, already 


doubtless envying me my pockets, 


‘Proms a Photo J 


away through the long grass. Rising erect 
T fe precipitately, ‘Ehe. shot is ertdently 
jost, ‘The lion, unharmed, simply pauses for 
& momentary stare and then continues its 
course. Grinding out an expression of intense 
vexation and yielding to the impulse of the 
moment I rush after the animal in hot haste, 
My servants, less eager and more wise than 
1, remain where they were. It never occurs 
to me that 1 have only the remaining car- 
tridge of my double-barreled nile for a pos- 
sible encounter with the enemy. 

‘The movements of the lion can only be 
traced by the shaking of the grass, and with 
eye intently fixed on that I dash on pell- 
mell, tapplog, stumbling, and gasping for 


fifty yards off, a fine lion leisurely bounding 





breath, while my heart palpitates with the 
excitement of the chase, We thus keep up 
the race for about three hundred yards, when. 
all at once the shaking of the grass ceases, 


reminding me that I must proceed with 
much more caution lest I rush al into 
the fervent embraces of his leonine highness 
—8 consummation most devoutly to be de- 


seeing I have no ambition for the 
world’s reprobation and a warming epitaph. 
vow on very stealthily for some time 
iy into an space 
suddenly halt tanséxed ; for 
the lion at a distance of littl 
fifteen yards, with its side towards me, 
evidently awaiting my approach. The 
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mentary shock gives Pisce instantly to a 
strange feeling of ey ‘With such s 
splendid opportunity for a shot I am sure of 
my game! Mentally, as by a Hash, I pic- 
ture myself exhibiting the trophies of the 
encounter to an admiring troop of friends, 
Tievel my and bang it goes, Tomy 
infinite mortification and, as I think, against 
all the laws of reason, there is neither the 
od death-spring nor the tragic last roar, 
‘Gawounded and undaunted there stands my 
dangerous antagonist, “staring upon the 
hunter |" It takes one or two seconds to Jet 
the grim realities of the situation dawn 
my imagination, Only too evidently the 
tables are turned upon me. I have no am- 
munition and I dare not flee. To “fix” him 
‘with my eye unfortunately does not occur to 
me as practicable. On the contrary, I have 
4 very distinct consciousness that he has 
“fixed” me, and that 1 should not be un- 
grateful for some convenient tree from which 
might try the fascination of the human 
gaze. Thus for 2 little space, which to me 
seemed hours, we stand face to face, The 
Tion seems uncertain what to do, but finally 
1esolves to treat me with contempt. Ti 
with dignity, he gives one or two 
bounds and disappears in the jungle, while 
J, Timp and bedraggled, return to yen. 

To resume the less dramatic details of our 
coastward {uray “we struck away E.S,E. 
from the Rovuma, and after a six hours’ 
quick tramp through a lightly-wooded coun- 
try, with ¢ in abundance, we camy 
beside adried-up stream, in the bed of which, 
however, we were able by deep digging to 
Procure a little water. On the following day 
we had an unusually trying march without 
water. After the first six hours the men 
with their heavy loads began to fcel thirst 
acutely and became very despondent. In- 
stead of pushing on with greater haste they 
gave way in the most childish manner, sit- 
ting down for long rests only with the result 
of aggravating their tortures, and grumbling 
im the most exasperating manner. I made 
every effort to uge theta onward. At last, 
finding that neither cheering words nor other 
gentle methods were of any avail, I was 
compelicd to have recourse to the more 
eflectual argument of the belt. 

Hour after hour passed wearily away, and 
still we saw no sign of our destination. fe 
and-by even the belt could nat p 
the negroes into active effort, Gradually 
ee caravan got Sar danas serena! ie 
of country, some lying ten: 
wayside, others strgeling slowly and’ wretch- 
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edly forwerd. Giving up my unavailing 
attempts to push them on, I gathered an 
energetic few around myself and hastened 


Ta about an hour we reached some village 
wells, but to our dismay we found them 
dry. This was a serious matter and deepenevl 
our enxious forchodings. Our guide knew 
nothing of the country beyond the next 
village. IF it also was deserted our case 
would indeed be desperate. Possibilities 
darkly suggested themselves to my mind 
which I did not dare to express in words, 
Certain it was that another long waterless 
march, in the already prostrate condition of 
the men, would mean death to niany of them. 

However, we had no time to brood over 
our fears or to continue blankly staring at 
cach other's anxious faces. Instant action 
was necessary. So, firing a gun to make 
those behind imagine we had reached water 
and to hurry them up, we pushed on with 
eager haste to the village two miles off. On 
our arrival we were delighted to find it oc 

ied, thongh our indignation was roused 
by our inhospitable reception. With diffi- 
calty I rest my followers from forcing 
their way into the huts in search of water. 
The people declared they had none, and 
the wells were four hours distant. This, of 
course, was false; and they soon saw we 
were not to be deceived. Our importunity 
‘began to alarm them, when they noticed we 
were 50 well armed At last at they cautiously 
‘brought out « small pot of the precious Bhi 
and sold it for the clothes in which one of 
my men stood. Anon other two were pro- 
duced, which sufficed for the first comers; 
the more obstinate laggards being corspelled, 
when they came in, to wait in agony until a 
further supply was ‘brought fiom the distant 
wells, Afler such a terrible experience we 
found it necessary to rest a day to recruit 
our exhausted energies. 

Mkomolo was the name of the village we 
bad thus reached. The inhabitants are 
Makua, a tribe distinguished from the Ma- 
kond& by a horseshoe-shaped mark upon 
their forehead. They also tattoo less and 
wear a emallerpelelt, Morcover they exhibit 
a much higher degree of intelligence. 

Here we were much interested to learn 
that, one or two weeks previously, two mis- 
sionaries had posed on their way 1o Mozam- 
bique. Clearly the palmy days of our early 
safc cxglanens ste gone, Then a traveller 
might ler about for years and neither see, 
OF come upon the trace of, a white man, In 
those times a meciing with one was a notable 
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and memorable event. Now all" that is’ 


changed. In these later days the explorer 
‘has carefully to con his map to find a track 
where the white man’s foot “hath ne'er or 
rarely been.” ven then, when he begins 
to think he has realised that “rapture on the 
lonely shore,” and that “society where none 
intrudes,” of which the poet speaks, he will 
net certainly poe! bs Brak musings 
abruptly broken by the sudden apparition of 
some adventurous brother, who will touch 
‘his cap in the most polite manner and “pre~ 
sume he speiks to So-and-so !” 
After one day'svatay at Mkomolo we were 

once more a ewete, and once more we were 

to great straits for want of water. Accord 
ing to our guides wells would be reached in 
six hours: but fol when we arrived, there 
‘was just sufficient liquid mud to quench the 
thisst of three oe a & onward 
meet press, tray z emmoan. 
shat two barthecstwionthe way. We looked 
longingly gt the blood, but held out. After 
sunset we camped, the majority being dead 
beat, Those who had cartied light loads 
were made meantime to push forward in 
search of the indispensable element. It was 
past midnight before they returned, and then 
they brought only sufficient to drink. Cook- 
ing Ind therefore to be dispensed with. 

lext day we had an experience similar, 
but still more serious, owing to our leaving 
the plains and getting among rugged rocky 
mountains. Anticipating a thorough break- 
down of the men, Chuma and I hurried off 
after mid-day and pushed on at our utmost 
speed. In two hours we reached cultivated 
ground, and shortly after we descried a cool 
crystal ‘stream, into which we plunged with 
exuberant delight and chank to repletion. 
‘We discovered, quite close at hand, a village 
called Madodo. On telling the people our 
predicament, and offering them beads, &c., 
to go to the relief of my men, the women 
immediately rushed for their water-pots and 
‘set off with au abundant supply. The porters. 
in a sad sate of weariness, continued to 
airive until after four o'clock. Then, to my 
indignation, I learned that those of the cara- 
van farthest behind had got no water, because 
the foremost party, when the women me 
them, had had a fight over the precious fluid 
and spilled the most of it, Determined to 
punish the rascals I called them all yy 
despite their beseeching looks, order 
to return with food and water till they should 
have iound the last straggler. They wer 
dreadfully tired, but I was inexorable, and 
there was nothing for it but to obey. 


4°3 
by sunset, every one was rescued and in 


camp, 

‘The scenery around Madodo was exqui- 
site. It reminded me of the wonders of 
Usambara, and I decided to remain a day 
Just to enjoy the enchantment. Indeed, 
when ¥ made myself familiar with the people, 
I was almost tempted to wish I had a munth 
w sone instead of a day. Madodo is one 
of very delightful spots, occasionally 
met with in savage countnes, where one in- 
setsibly grows poetical in his musings and 
dreams of Arcadia and its gentle joys. Here’ 
are all the charms of unconventional life— 
Tuxuriant nature, a balmy atmosphere, no 
cares and‘no wants but what one can himself 
supply with the minimum of trouble! Only 
you require to stay dufa day. If you linger 
you will soon find that you have after all 
‘found mof quite e Paradise. Your first ideal 
gets rather tadly modified by unwelcome 
Tealitles, . 


I had capital fun—for even in African 
travelling we have our hours of ease—in my 
attempts to take some photographs of the 
people, I rig this a matter of the mee 
difficulty, At most places my attempts 
proved abortive, owing to the suspicious and 
superstitious notions of the people, who 
would just as soon have stood at the cannon's 
mouths: sece, fhe come. ie oe 
strument was being erected they usually 

round in crowds, open-mouthed 
with wonder and curiosity. But no sooner 
did I slip the black cloth over my head for 
ing purposes than they fled inconti- 
nently, and neither bribery nor cajolery 
could avail to make them stand agaio, They 
were always thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that I was working witchcraft, and that my 
supposed charming would take some vital 
essence out of them. Hence not a few 
villages remained absolutely deserted as long 
as the camera continued on its legs. 

A day’s march from Madodo we came 
‘upon a section of the Matambweé tribe, who 
roused our wonder by their wild and ghastly 
appearance. It is said that they make a 
point of washing themselves only once a 
year; and certainly the statement seemed 
quite believable, for almost their entire cloth- 
ing consisted of acoating of dirt. 1t appears 
that, in place of using water, they rub them- 
selves with wood ashes. This gives them'a 


them weird, unearthly look, which is intensified by 


a strangely wild and untamed deportment, 
such ar often characterizes the lower undo- 
mesticated animals. These lo are re 
markably tall and slender, though in point 
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of shape their fignres are anything but models. 
‘They only wear at most a few square inches 
of and their buts are such miserable 
wrecks as are rarely.to 
be seen in Africa. 
ae 

we reac! 

*the coast at. a place 
called Minenent, situa- 


from hailing 


light the sight 
Indian Ocean, 


that our trip was of 
90 short duration. A 
more enjoyable seven 
weeks I have never 
passed. I hadnot even 
one day's illness, and 
I experienced neither 
troubles with the na- 
tive tribes nor annoy- 
ance with my men, Of course, even in 
circumstancea so exceptionally favourable, 
African trav is no rosewater work. To 
see any “fun” in it at all one must not only 
be ‘ly endowed with the imperturbable 
optimism of Mark Tapley, but have a frame 
healthy and robust and fitted to bear fatigue 
and heat and hardship in no ordinary degree, 
besides rejoicing in an appetite neither deli- 
cate nor fastidious. But to one whom Nature 
has favoured in these respects, it is surprising 
how muuch of the “jolly” element is discern- 
ible in the midst of all discomfort, So many 
facts in the explorer’s daily experience have cuti 
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prised te find that Iwas left to get to Zandi 
bar as best I could, 
‘Finding neither abip nor steamer at Mine- 





‘Canous med Pillars ncas the Coast. thy Mr Thomsen 


nent we pushed on to Mikindany, a place 
more important, and thercfore more promis 
ing for our purpose. We were fortunate 
hh to have our expectations verified. 
We secured a dhow at once, and settled with 
the ca] as to terms, Under the most 
favourable circumstances the voyage would 
last six days; but if winds were 
tious we might be knocked abont for abate 
or treble that time. Considerable stores 
of food, water, and firewood, therefore, had to 
be hastily procured, On the night of the 
rath i ot Beptenabec. we all got on board the 


s ladicrons aspect to one with the sense of the following morning, 


homour, that the unpleasant things quickly 
sink into oblivion. Mosquitoes become play- 
fal, marshes and swamps eat laughter, 
and even irate and jiefs with 
their motley following comical as nigger 
minstrels, 

Fite me conclude this uncommonly long 

bay vee from Minenent 

teen the men who con- 
veyed my foruer letter, I had sent to the 
sultan news of my failure to find coal. I stated 
also the time of my probable arrival at the 
coast, and asked? for a steamer to take us 
off. However, I had « shrewd suspicion 
that I need not, in the circumstances, reckon 

much upon this means of transport being 
granted ; the suitan’s interest in me being 


fimply in proportion to the degree of my a very 
wuccess, I was therefore by no means sur- 


Preparatory to an ¢arly start on 
, In my former letter I commiserated your 
inexperience as “a home-keeping 
must now confess, however, that you ‘have 
reason for devout thankfulness that you are 
practically unacquainted with Arab dhows. It 
Ptrue that when T look back upon some of 
my voyages I am inclined to smile as I recall 
the scenes that enlivened them; but I be- 
lieve I have never been known to smile on 
board. In the actual faperiecee ol of this 


interesting form of navi am pro- 
fomeaiy cunvinced of the of the 
uninitiated. Imagine  curiously- shaped 
boat, partially ly covered in, high in in the wer 

£0 he oe bo, moggeeting fo De ner- 
Yous mind a treacherous purpose of ifiving 
eee ne ea eal ea ap oe ere 18 

lateen tail held uy, rotten 
topes, a) occasionally crew 
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and passengers by breaking and letting their 
whole burden oak down upon deck. The 
water leaks in at every point indiscriminately, 
requiring four men to bale night and day. 
‘There are eighty passengers where, according 
to Western notions, thirty would be a super- 
abundant cargo. From stem to stern there 
risea a combination of abominable smells 
truly sickening: the rotting wood of the 
dhow, the accumulated and filth of 
years, the bilge-water, and the effluvia from 
the perspiring skins of the crowded negroes 

contribute their quota to an effect 
which words cannot describe, Such were 
the horrors which awaited me as the dhow 
left Mikindany behind. When at last my 
usual attack of sea-sickness laid me low, I 
really felt that that otherwise unwelcome 
sensation might sometimes be reckoned 2 
boon and a blessing. 

The worst, however, was yet to come. 
As night sct in I crept with some difficulty 
into my camp bedstead, which we had con- 
trived to stow under a sort of after-deck (there 
was only about ¢ight inches between my 
nose and the flooring overhead), I had just 
begun to doze off when an uneasy conscious- 
ness of stiange sensations dawned upon me. 
Soon I was made only too painfully certain 
of the presence of sore of the most objec- 
tionable companions of man in alt lands, 
One well-known species swarmed over me 
with pettinacious purpose ; another kind of 
8 more lively nature, in their excitement at 
the discovery of a thin-skinned subject—a 
decided variety from the leathery nigger 
integument — skipped about with playful 
glee, prospecting here and there as the 
humour suggested ; then, to crown the whole, 
before I left that wretched bunk, a creeping 
sensation sct in about the roots of my hair, 
which at first made me imagine it was about 
to stand on end with the horror of my situa- 
tion, but which, alas! turned out to be a 
still more real aggravation of my tortures. 

On fairly comprehending the realities of 
the case I impulsively made to get up, when 
‘bang went my head against the roof, causing 
me to subside with a groan, and reminding 
me that I must endure what could not be 
cured. Aa the night slipped slowly on, and 
the noisy mors gradually dropped asleep, I 
discovered with despair Thad got 4 new 
torment to encounter, A rasping sound here 
and there began to irritate my highly-strang 
nerves, followed by some jangling among 
Objects not wont to break into sound spon 
taneously, Two large Muscovy ducks, whi 
T happened to have as near néighbours, 
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began to quack dolorously, and some im- 
prisoned hens began to cackle. These 
various symptoms suggested the unwelcome 
presence of rats; and the suspicion I only 
t00 speedily verified in my own proper person. 
I had just fairly grasped the possibilities of 
the situation, when a sudden movement on 
my blapket warned me to prepare for action, 
I kicked ont pretty lively, felieving myself 
of this pioneer; but it was plain I must 
Prepare to receive the enemy in numbers, 
and the prospect made me highly excited. 
The next rat arrived at the double-quick, 
and got well up ere it became aware of its 
danger. I struck out with clenched fist; but 
I only succeeded in skinning my knuckles 
on the flooring overhead, which made me 
howl with pain. “Cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” as I was, the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to stay the gambols of the hateful crea- 
tures became only too clearly manifest, My 
rience that night was unspeakable, and 

I back upon it as a frightful nightmare. 
The following night I tried to get a little 
sleep on the eck, packed away among 
the men. The consequence was an alarm- 
ing addition to the parasitic forces. The 
wind also was changeable, causing us to tack 
about continually, Every few minutes I had 
to get out of the way while they were shift- 
ing the sail. On one of these occasions the 
Ae snapped, and down came the huge 
, nearly crushing a number of us. This 
night of varieties ended with a most effective 


Such, then, is a fair specimen of the de- 
lights of 2 dhow vo; clights served up 
nightly with some fresh sensation of horror or 
misery, Were I to describe the disgusting 
realities of that seven days’ passage more 
minutely, I ar afmaid you would suspect me 
of drawing upon a morbid imagination and 
painting with a big brush. 1 therefore for- 
bear, and leave you to fill in the blank for 

lf. 


yourself. 

‘We entered Zanzibar harbour on the rgth, 
when I fled from the dhow precipitately. A 
friend, who asked me to put up with him 
til my own house was set in order, had his 
generous invitation promptly and politely de- 
Cined, If he ever escertains the reasons 
why I dared not introduce myself and my 
clothes into his well-ordered household, he 
will feel thankful for his escape. 

My letter must here close. For the record 
of subsequent events you must wait till a 
more convenient season. How I have fallen 
out of favour with the court of the suluun 
and learnt what it is to be unappreciated 
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—how I am forbidden to venture beyond 
the outskirts of the towa—how I am neg- 
‘ected, and wished anywhere but at Zanzibar, 
and how I feel under all these nawonted 
experiences—-you shall lean when I set 
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foot once more in old Scotland, and pour 
into your etic ear the story of my life 
in the service of an Eastern potentate. 
Yours, &., 
JOSEPH THOMSON. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN, 
Br E, J. WHATELY, 


‘HE life of Frederick Chopin, one of the finally made his home in Poland, and settled 

most eminent musicians of our own in Wersaw, supporting himself by tuition, 
day, pice picture we have rarely seen and latterly by taking pupils into his house. 
equal for ite deep pathos. The sadness He tolove his adopted comtry with 

It in gazing on it is often relieved, mdeed, all the ardour of one of her own children, 
as we follow the details of the great com- cagezly sharing their hopes of independence, 
poser's earlier years, by bursts of a gayer and deeply moved by the failre of her 
humour and joyous fancy, bright, fitful, attempts, In 1806 this feeling was ce- 
and poetic ; but, as a whole, to use a mented by his marringe with a Polish lady, 
‘aueical simile, it resembled x piece which Justine Krymnowska, and the union was 


begins in the major key, and after many 
modulations and changes, now glad, now 
mournful, ends at last in a gloomy minor. 
His career was like « summer day in 
Alpine regions, whose dawning, though 
bright and je presages coming, storms. 
‘Aw the day advances the horizon blackens, 
the thunder rolls, and the fair beauty of the 
landscape is obscured by Mong aa. No 
sooner the tempest cease, bright. 
‘fess flashes out again, but only for a moment, 
to be again obscured in tears and darkness, 
‘till at last a premature night covers all with its 
sombre curtain. Such a briefsummer'sday was 
the life of the subject of this sketch—not only 
as depicted by one who intimately knew 
him, but as seen in the familiar letters which 

ak for themselves, and give a view of the 
vividly contrasting traits of his character—the 
gay, ready wit, and I fancy which gave 
such a charm to his society in early life, 
combined with the morbid feelings and over- 
‘wrought sensitiveness which endued him with 
0 terrible a power of safferi 

Frederick Chopin was born on the rst of 
‘March, 1809, in a village 2 few miles from 
‘Warsaw. Thus Polish by birth, he was, 
however, French by origin oa the father’s 
side, Nicholas Chopin, his father, was a 
native of Nancy, in ine, who entered 
eatly in life the household of a-noble Polish 
lady, whora he accom 
ae hbo fois ren. bi he end 

ig step ‘no jntention of permanent! 
expatzinting Msmeel'; but having been twice 
prevented by circumstances from returning 
to France when on the point of doing s0, be 





ied to Warsaw as it 


blessed with four children, three daughters 
and one son, the subject of this sketch. 
The were possessed of con- 
— talents -_ one, who _ 
uth, seems to have reser! 
ter oer fa temperament ae genius, 
in her it took the form 
though Pete poetry 


Frederick Chopin's own childhood was 2. 
remarkable one: from his earliest days his 
wonderful gift for rousic and intense sensi- 
bility to its voice displayed itself; and while so 
young that he could not write down musical 
notes for himself, he would ask his master 
to note his improvisations for him. Frederick 
was not quite nine years old when he 
first in public, on the occasion 
of a concert given for the benefit of the 
poor in Warsaw. His performance excited 
great astonishment ; antl we can well imagine 
the beautiful child, dressed in his picturesque 
and splendid national costume, ttracting at 
eyes by his appearance, as well ag by 
rare musical powers already developed. Yet 
s0 childlike was he, and so inspirited by the 

scene around him, that on being ssked 

his mother when he retumed home, 
«What did the public like best?” he replied, 
“Oh, mamma, creprbody only looked at my 
country stronglyinclined 


atrue Pole in music as in everything else, 
and Sorel to take the’ retonal sy 6S 

as the subjects of his improvisations. 
Peer pore 
ass’ risigg musician, while his marvellous 


facility of execution excited astonishment 
everywhere, his peculiar excellencies as 2 
composer ot Sct failed to ne Lis due 
appreciation from strengers. Originality was 
80 early stamped on alt hie juctions that 
his disregard of establis! rules shocked 
the strictest musical critics, But his master 
at the Conservatoire, Elsner, a discerning 
man, silenced all objections of this kind with 
the words; “Let him alone, he does not 
follow the common way, because hia talents are 
uncommon.” Under s0 judicious a teacher 
the powers of the young artist had a fair 
field for development. The peculiar attribute 
of his music seemed to be the power he 
possessed of making it the interpreter of his 
tmost thoughts ; and partaking thus of his 
own mind, there is, as was observed, a 
strong tinge of nationality in all he wrote, 
In improvising, as he loved to do, on the 
wild and ful national airs of Poland, or 
in composing melodies of 2 kindred character, 
his talents were very early displayed. He 
had a pianoforte in his bedroom, and often 
worked far into the night Sometimes, when 
the household were asleep, he would spring 
from his bed, rush to the instrument, and 
strike a few chords to develop some musical 
fancy or resolve a harmony, and then, ying 


down to rest, would aga start oj 
repeat He aateropt 3 the ae = nat 
understand suc! proceedings, an 
mind must be affected. jut his amiable 
character and kindness of heart made him 
loved even by those who could not under- 
stand him, At the Conservatoire of Warsaw 
he was popular with all his fellow-students ; 
his superiouity was so evident that it placed 
bin nd the reach of jealousy. 
sit, 2828 he left hs native land and visited 
in, a year following, Vienna, Prague, 
Toplitz, and Dresden. i ecywtore his 
talents insured him success, and the hearty, 
childhke enjoyment of all be saw and heard, 
which appears in his letters, is pleasant to 
ace. On one occasion, when he had been 
travelling for several days in the slow fashion 
of Gerinan dtigenees, be was delighted and 
surprised on stopping at a small post-house, 
to discover a grand pianoforte in one of the 
yooms, and sill more surprised to find it 
in tune~thanks probably to the musical 
taste of the postmaster’s family, He sat 
down instantly and began to improvise in 
his arly happy manner—one by one 
the travellers were attracted by the unwonted 
sweet sounds, one of them even letting his 
beloved pipe go out in his ecstasy, The 
postmaster, his wife, and his two daughters 








jomed the group of listeners, Unmindful of 

nis audience, of the foumer, the lay 
i it the music, 
continued to play and his companions to 
listen in rapt attention, when they were 
suddenly roused by a stentorian voice which 
made the windows ratile, calling out, “The 
horses are ready, gentlemen |” 

‘The postmaster roared out an anathema 
aguiost the disturber—the Shon ont 

passengers cast angry glances at him. 
Chopin started from bis seat, but was instantly 
surrounded by his audience, who entreated 
him to continue, 

But we have been here some time,” said 
Chopin, consulting his watch, “and are duc 
in Posen already.’ 

“Stay and play, noble young artist,” cried 
the postmaster; “1 will give you courier’s 
horses af you will only remain a little 


“Do be persuaded,” began the post- 
master's wife, almost threatening the artist 
with an embrace, What could he do but 
resume his place at the instrament? 

‘When at last he pauted, the servant 
appeared with wine; the hosts’ 
served the artist first, then the trav 5 
then the postmaster proposed a cheer for the 
aul, in which wt J jones. The women 
in their gratitude ie e-pockets, 
with the Dest eatables and wine the house 
contained ; and when at last the artist rose 
to go, his gigantic host seized him in his 
arms and bore him to the carriage! Long 
years afterwards Chopin would recall this 
little incident with pleasure, and declare 
that the plaudits of the press had never 
given him more delight than the homage 
of these simple musicloving Germans. 
His success in all the cities he visited was 
brilliant; everywhere he carried the palm. 
But in the midst of this intoxicating vortex 
of excitement, which he was capable of heartily 
enjoying, his heart never wavered the 
dear home circle; his letters to his parents 
and sisters were constant, and full of affec- 
tionate playfulness, 

He returned to Warsaw, gave many con- 
certs, and continued to be the iol of the 
pubbe, But all his friends agreed that a 
wider field should be sought for the develop- 
ment of his talents ; Warsaw offered too few 

is kind, and a long sojoura 
im Italy and Paris was recommended. In 


1830, with the tull consent and approbation 


of his he set out on his journey, and 
fet Poland aver toretura, Could his parents 
have foreseen what the reault of that sojourn 








ae 
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at Paris would be, they would have entreated 
him rather to pass his life in the humblest 
provincial town than to take this step, 

The journey to Italy was ultimately aban- 


doned ; aftersome stay in Viennaand Munich from 


he came to Paris, with the intention of prose- 
cating his musical studies in that capital. 
‘The time he arrived was one of considerable 
political agitation, especially among the 
Polish residents at Paris, and Chopin nata- 
tally became the centre of the circle, To all 
who had suffered loss or exile in theircountry’s 
cause he was ever a true and fast friend, often 
sharing his lodgings with his needy country- 
men, and doing all in his power to alleviate 
their privations. His sympathies were always 
wi enlisted in the struggles for Polish in- 
dependence, and he mourned over their 
failure as for a personal sorrow. = 
Meantime he purmed his musical studies 
with ardour and perseverance. He presented 
himself to Kalkbrenner, then regarded as the 
first piamst in Europe, and modestly asked 
to become his pupil. Kalkbrenucr soon saw 
that the young artist had nothing more to 
learn from him; but he thought his own fame 


asa teacher would be established bya pupil of | lfe. 


auch rare gifts, and, therefore, soe 
but on the condition that he should remain 
with him for three years, to correct, as he said, 
the many faults of his playing, of which Kalk- 
Lose ode =e e to cure peo ia that 
time. in did not suspect great 
pranist’s true motives, but being much surprised 
at such a stipulation, he wrote to his father and 
his old master, Elsner, to ask their opinion. 
Elsner, who thoroughly understood the powers 
of his former pupil, saw that such 2 one-sided. 
training as Kalkbrenner would be 
absolutely injurious to Chopin’s development 
48 a musician, and wrote hun ¢ letter full of 
sensible advice, which decided the 
artist to follow the dictates of his own 
sense, and give up the plan of learning with 
Kalkbrenner. To show him, however, that 
‘his refusal was made with no want of friendly 
feeling, he dedicated to him one of his 
Pieces. 

His amiable character and modesty seems 
to have disarmed the jealousy of brother 


artists, and he waa ly esteemed and 
liked by those whom he met in Paris. With 
Liszt, the celebrated pianoforte 


and com, , he was especially intimate. 
One evening, at e later period, when several 
orate were cat assembled aig tage gs 
‘one of Chopin's pieces, to whi 
baded some exabellishaients ‘of ha own, 
‘When he bad finished, Chopin said, “I beg 
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rm, dear friend, when you do me the 
‘of playing my compositions, fo play 
as they are written or not at all.” 

“Play it yourself, then,” said List, rising 
the piano, rather piqued. 

“ With pleasure,” answered Chopin. 

At this moment @ moth extin ished fe 
lamp. They were going to relight it, when 
Chopin cried, “ No, put out the lights—the 
moonlight is enough.” 

Then he began to iny » and played 
for nearly an hour, with such power and 
feeling that his audience were moved to 
tears, Liszt, much affected, embraced Chopin, 
saying, “You are right, my friend; works 
hike yours ought not to be meddled with. 
‘You are a true poet.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” said Chopin gaily. 
“We have each our own style; that is all the 
difference between us.” 

‘This total absence of petty rivalry seems to 
have characterized both Chopin and his most 
intimate friends. His liveliness and ready 
wit made him a delightful companion. His 
powers of mimicry were remarkable, and he 
could imitate the style of any pianist to the 


Paris thus presented many attractions to 
the young artist ; but his gains were small, he 
had many distressed fnends to need his 
help, and he felt unwilling to be a burden 
on his parents, whose means were limited, 
and who had daughters to provide for. 
Under these circumstances, he felt dis- 
as to his future, and at one time 
it of emigrating to America, ‘The plan 
was one unsuited to him in every way, and 
his parents advised his remaining at Patis or 
returning to Warsaw, difficult as the latter 
step was to one who had remained abioad 
efter his passpart had expired. His love of 
his country and his family awakened an 
ardent desire to return, Well it would have 
been for him if he had! But on the very day 
he was preparing to depart, he accidentally 
met his countryman, Prince Valentine Radzi- 
ville, ‘The Prince made him promise that he 
would meet him that evening at M. Roth- 
schild's, He was asked to play by his hostess, 
charmed ali present with hia improvisations, 
od oe position in bah 
. He was engaged to give lessons in 
the first families in the city, his affairs quickly 
became prosperous, and his position assured. 
He naturally gave up the idea of returning to 
Warsaw. He nad, bomeres the ots year 
an opportunity of meeting his beloved nts. 
atCarlsbad. This was the last time he Wi 
ever to sce them. On this occasion he visited 
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Teipee where he made the acquaintance of 
Mendcissohn, who, though belonging to a 
vey diffcrent musical school, did full justice 
to Chopins power, In a later visit to Ger « 
many he met the celebrated Schumann, and 
thew regard and esteem for each other was 
mutud ‘1 his,themost bnilant and prosperous 
enod of Chopin's life, was, however, clouded 
by two severe disippomtments, which to hrs 
ardent and affectonate nature were pecu 
harly panful Twice he was betrothed, both 


tumes lo persons who seemed weil suited to In 


make him happy, and to whom he was deeply 
attached, and on each occasion the incon- 
sistency of the object of his affections broke 


* Our ats ond from 2 mat Brack 
pee rae 


off the mamage “Ihe second of these uttach 
ments had been a most specialy deep and 
tender one, and the wound revenren wis 
severe end lasting It led to his giving up 
plan of setthng im his native land near Ins 
paycnts, and pom paved the way for the 
reception of that evil mfluence which was the 
bane of his remaming years of life 
We come now toa period too important 
to be altogether passed over, and yet tao dis 
tressing to be dwelt on im deta)” [he tim 
ustory of the mfluence exerted on his after 
life by the celebrated motalist George 
Sand,” 15 told faithfully and to all sppenance 
mostimpartially in hts Memoir That one of so 
highly wrought and excitable 2 nature should 
have fallen readily under an mfluence so 
powerful and so fascinating can hardly appear 


ato 
surprising when we see how little su he 
seems to have cerived from the trae 


safeguard —a firm and highChristian principle. 
‘He was brought up ina healthful and Bare 
family atmosphere by excellent and 
tionate parents, and his mother is st 
38.2 woman of real and camest piety, But, 
unhappily, an education cond by the 
most honest and devout of Romanists (even 
if really possessing sincere Christian motives 
of action) is deprived of that greatest of 
helps and safeguards—the only true safe 
guard, indeed, in the training of the young 
—the intimate knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and constant reference to them 
‘a a guide to daily life. “Thy word have 
I hid in my heart that I may not sin 
against Thee,” is true now asin the Paalmist’s 
time ; and no words of good counsel or books 
of devotion can ever supply the place of that 
holy Word of God taught at the mother's 
knee, implanted in the young mind while 
yet fresh and receptive, which has been the 
means, under God, in countless instances, of 
keeping the yc om aay yielding to tempta- 
tion, or c even after they 2 have 
gone astray. ‘Chopin 0 
“ouch talisman, His religion was one which 
can de followed withont any inner princi 
of action whatever. ‘Thus undefended, we can 
hardly wondcr that be was an easy prey to the 
baleful influence of one who, 
gifted with intellectual 
aside all the restraints of higher principle. 
George Sand’s admiration for the 
of Chopin was intense; and when his 
health led a change to a warmer climate to 
be recommended, she urged his accompany- 
ing her and her family to Majorca, where she 
was going for the health of one of her children. 
This step seems to have been as hurtful to 
him physically as the intercourse with such a 
woman could not fail to be mentally and 
morally. The discomforts ofa sojourn in an 
uncivilised region counterbalanced the ad- 
vantages of climate; the influences of the 
wild and desolate surroundings in the midst 
of which he lived powerfully affected his 
always sensitive nervous system. He be- 
came a prey to distressing depression and 
unreal terrors; his music was now, a8 ever, 
the outlet for all his feclings, and the slender, 
wasted Singers of the suffering artist spoke, a8 
they wandered over his instrument, in the 
wildest and saddest tones of anguish. His 
compositions of this period are marked 
a strange 3, weird and fanciful but 
pathetiske'% acter. His hostess and com- 
Panion wos totally unable to enter into his. 





hed tows very Hon 
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sufferings: she had began to weary of the 
soclety of the poor inyalid, and she now 

ted him with the most palpable and 
unkind neglect, so that utter loneliness con- 
tributed to increase his nervous and over- 
wrought state. 

At last he returned to Paris, and seemed 
better for the change; but the bancful power 
of his false friend hed not passer. away. The 
simple tastes and wholesome interests of 
early life had left him, as well as the light- 
hearted spirits of bis youth; a craving for 
lumy, the more refined gratifications of 
sense, imbibed in a long re: in 
capital, had increased upon hii 
stant desire for excitement, and his want of 
common care of his health, told most un- 
favourably upon body and mind; and the 
unhappy tatimacy he had formed kept him 
Pespondaace Wich hud beet goon i 

ict een 80 long like a 
pure and healthful spring of life, in the midst 
of adverse circumstances on the other hand, 

He knew how his parents would regard 
this now paramount influence, and shrank 
from communication with them; and when 
‘his father died, in 1844, his agitation was so 
great that he could not even bring himself to 
‘write a line of sympathy to his sorrowing 

and sisters, but delegated the task to 

one who could not have been a congenial 

dent to the afflicted widow—the 

very friend whose power had thus separated 

him from his home circle and those who had 

best loved him. Over the rest of this mournful 

in the artists life we gladly draw a veil. 

ily, about two years before his death 

the evil spell was broken, by the act and 

deed of her who had been its author; het 

condact was such as to open his eycs, and 

when, later, she attempted to renew the inter- 
course, he himself refused, 

His health continued to decline. In 1849 
he paid a visit to England, and was over- 
whelmed with kind attentions ; but the hospi- 
tality of his friends seems to have oppressed 
him more than it gratified him. The London 
fogs aggravated kis malady, which was further 
‘increased by Jate hours and excitement. He 
retumed to Paris and sank rapidly, His 
eldest sister came from Poland with her 
husband and daughter to nurse him, and 
he was surrounded with kindyand sssiduous 
friends; but no care could now evail him, and 
on the rsth of October, 184g, he breathed 


his last. 
‘We long for some cvidence that better 
than thote of earth comforted his 
; but very little of any kind can be 
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gathered. Some 
traced in his early |i 
closing days, any such survived the deaden- 
ing influence of years spent in 2 gay and un- 
thinking circle, and the yet more fatal effect 
of association with one who might almost be 
looked on as a kind of apostle of unbelief in 
revealed religion, we have ng means of ascer- 
taining. One hint given in a letter from the 
‘very person in question seems to imply that 
‘superstitious terrors and gloomy fancies con- 
nected with some, tenets of the Romish faith 
hung about the poor sufferer’s mind, and 
in his depression ; but how far this 
was true does not appear, He died in out- 
‘ward coromunion with his own Church, and 
received devoutly the last rites from a 
Priest this is all we hear, except that he 


religious feelings can be 
fe; but whether, in his 





List 
songs with which an accomplished friend 
soothed his last hours, Was it only the 
pleasure he felt in the sweet familiar sounds? 
or might the language of music, which of all 
others spoke the most powerfally to his soul, 
convey, through God's overruling mercy, 
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itened with solemn delight to the sacred And 


an 


some thought which might turn the departing 


-Spirit to Him who never yet rejected a re 


wanderer from His feet? Who can 
tell? None but the Searcher of hearts. To 
us the scene closes in a gloom as of night, 

But this bly mournful histo: 

surely carrics with it its own lesson, We 
see one abundantly endowed with powers to 
charm and attract, to adom life, and to 
make it enjoyable to himself and others; 
and yet how did all this avail him? The 
life which had begun so brightly passed 
away in darkness and sadness—his quick 
sensibilities and exalted feelings having 

to himself instruments of torture 
instead of blessing—separated from the home 
and family whose sunshine he had once 
been, diseppainted in all his high aspirations, 
why? Because those gifts were used 
in the world’s service alone, and the world 
had proved, as it always has done and will do, 
a hard master. Never was there a morc elo- 
quent comment on the words of the 
preacher—“ Now I saw that this also was 
vanity.” 
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NO. I.—THE GLORY OF LIFE, 
‘By tar Rav. A. GOODRICH (Grasaow), 


A DULL, prosaic affair is life to many, If 
ever they saw in and about it glory, 
they now sec nothing but the light of common 
day. The wondrous gift of personal life 
which once they thought to be of unspeakable 
lustre and worth, they have found out, they 
think, to be only “a cunning cast of clay.” 
They trusted the world overmuch, and have 
been wofully deceived; or selling them: 
selves to a vain philosophy, knowledge has 

to them an unrcality, faith a folly, 
duty 5 utility, love an illusion. Life certainly 
to them has no flow. Yet making due 
allowance for the illusions which we all, in so 
far as we lack the sober mind, become the 
victims of, there is still a light in life which 
may be made to burn with the pure intense 
flome that makes life glorious both in itself 
and to others. 

But what in truth and soberness is the 
glory of human life? There is One Life from 
which all life comes, and in which all life has 
its being. To know what is the glory of that 
Life may help us to know what is the glory of 
our life, which is its image. What then is 


the glory of God? ‘The glory of God is not. 


simply His eternity and infinity. Space is 


| infinite, space is eternal; but space as space 


is not glorious. Neither is God's glory His 
great power. Merc strength is not glorious : 
‘Samson in the lap of Delilah was nol glorious. 
Nor is mere knowl lorious 5 y men. 
have been little else than ficsh-bound ency- 
clopsedias, and they were in no degree 
glorious. The glorious things are moral 
qualitics ; it is their touch, and their touch 
alone, that crowns the mighty, or the wise, 
or the ancient with glory. Without good. 
ness the strong uian’s strength is cruelty, and 
the clever man’s knowledge vanity, ‘Though 
I understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
though I could remove mountains and have 
not charity, I-am nothing. Though God 
be eternal, though God be infinite in power 
and in knowledge, and had not charity, He 
would be—well, no glorious God ; nothing 
in Him to bow the soul in worship, to inspire 
the heart with faith, to glorify the life with 
love. 

We may licate infinity and eternity of 
a dead sa eeonsl force, but the force would 
not therefore be glorious. What real glory 


au 


can there be in that which is insensate, 
impersonal, which knows not, loves not, 
wills not? But as soon as we predicate 
goodness, we predicate an anderstanding, a 
will, a person. Moral qualities are personal ; 
no dead force, whatever its age or power, can 
possess moral qualities. ‘'o predicate, there- 
fore, goodness of God, is higher far than to 
Predicate eternity or infinity; more glorious, 
iasmuch as such predication involves that 
mystic, glorious thing—personality, The 
attributes, however, of ctcrnity and infinity 
associated with moral qualities, indefinitely 
increase their glory by affording to them 
boundless activity. God is infinite and 
eternal ; but that through the illimitableness 
of His being He is altogether good, having 
no weak, or undisciplined, or inharmonious 

lace, is His glory, God is mighty and wise; 

That His power and wisdom are informed 
by aliving tender soul of perfect goodness, 
is His glory. 

Man’s true life is akin to God's life; since 
then goodness is the glory of God, goodness 
also is the ylory of man. It is, moreover, -to 
this goodness that man can attain. Obviously 
the other attributes of God, His eternity and 
infinity, it is impossible for man, who is but of 
yesterdayyand knows nothing, to altain unto. 
But possessing a living soul, being a real 
person, even as God is, it is possible for man 
im his degree to be good as God is good. 
“Bo ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 

But where may we sec this glory of life 
whose esscnce is goodness? At least it must 
be seen by us ere we can strive aiter it. We 
see this glory in subdued, beautcous light 
glowing through the thick veil of nature 50 
curiously and wonderfully wrought. We sce 
the glory somewhat more plainly in the wise 
words and lives, heavenly fair, of the good, 
among all peoples aod through all time. We 
sce the glory still more in the great revelation 
in Moses, m the majesty of law and mercy 
cof sacrifice, But there have no glory in 
comparison with the glory given in Christ 
Jesus. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the oaly begotten of the Father, 
fall of grace truth." The fulness of 
Christ's glory was grace and truth, mercy 
righteousness. A dim, dull life, obscure in 
circumstances, rejected, despised, cucified, 
“a root out of a dry groun i," without form 
or comeliness, hag this life of Jesus Christ 
appeared unto many, Wo glory of station, 
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no glorg of wealth, no glory of eloquence, no 
glory of popularity there. No; but His pro- 
conviction of God, of truth, of immor- 
tality, His stainless purity, His incorpuptible 
fidelity, Histruesympathy, ITis lofty gupériority 
to consecrated wrongs and errors, His scorn 
of lies and loathing of hypoerigy, His gentle- 
ness,meckness, goodness, invest Him with the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father. 
Here is the glory of truth, the glory of good- 
ness, the glory of suffering even unto death 
for others. The glory of the setting sun 
amid the ocean billows of cloud splendour, 
ay we have seen on summer eve among the 
hills, is pale and poor, compared with the 
moral effalgence of Christ, the King of glory, 
as He in the clouds of our sin sank unto 
death, displaying therein the majesty and 
pathos of supreme righteousness and love, 

‘This goodness of Jesus Christ, then, is the 
glory of life, But “how are we, weak and 
sinful, to attain unto that glory? The New 
Testament is very explicit in the qnswer. 
“We all, with open face beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Lord the Spirit."" (2 Cor. iii, 18.) 
And so the glory comes to us by beholding, 
as comes the glory to flower and tree, Much, 
however, is implicd in that beholding. We 
must first see and admire the glory, but we 
are very apt to pass it by, and gape at some 
worldly show as the glory, When the young 
artist says of some great master, “1 sev 
glory in his work, I admire it, 1 believe in 
him," then, and not till then, is he in a 
condition to feel the transforming power of 
that master. In like manner the tiansforming 
power of Cluist’s character or glory, we are 
‘not in a condition to receive, tll our spirit 
distinctly affirms, “ Yes, Christ is the fairest 
among the children of men. His purity and 
sympathy, His meckness and gentlencss, in 
a word, His love, make him truly ‘the 
altogether lovely ;* that is what man should 
be, what I would be ; His goodness is the 
glory of life.” 

And the beholding must be not a glance 
but an appreciative, affectionate Dehalding, 
such as the mother gives to the child of great 
promise. With the interest of affection she 
beholds the child; she wearies not of the re- 
peated beholdings. Not a line escapes her, 








and not look or expression she yoisses. With 


sacred delight she discerha fresh forms of 
avakening intelligence ar fuller tones of moral 
life. In such beholding her own soul is 


changed into the glory of the chiki, hence 
the glory of young motherhood; she also 
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transfuscs her soul into the chitd, bape the 
abiding power of the true moth be- 
holding, affectionate, apprecis never 
wearying, but cvet returning with fresher 
delight, is the beholding of Christ’s glory 
that changes us into the same image. 

‘This comparison of the mother and child, 
defective as it is in some points, suggests the 
yital truth, that ere the beholding can be 
really effectual, there must be between the 
soul ant Christ a spiritual relation or union 
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somewhat sad, may be, possibly. a little 
troubled, for such ste much that 18 far from 
ious, but still an open face, without fear 
king out upon men and things, God and 
eternity; and they have seen glory—the 
glory of God and of life. 

‘We in our sins are ever weaving over our 
face veils more or less thick which intercept 
this glory streaming from God in Christ all 
about us. To behold Christ so as to discern 
His glory involves sustained labour; to look 


most intimate. Such union is formed only | steadfastly, inquiringly, fatigues. Many in- 
by that fhith in Christ which commits our | dolent, therefore, will not labour habitually 


sinful souls with unquestioning trust to Him 
for the forgiveness of sins and the sanctifica- 


tion of life, From that union proceeds the ad- | 


miration anif affection, and all else necessary 
to render the beholding effectual to changing 
the beholder into the image of that glory. 
The beholding, moreover, must be with 
an open face. ‘But we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image.” Having 
descended! from the Mount, Moses, in speak- 
ing with the children of Israel, put a veil on 
his face, The open face in the passage 
«noted is in contrast with that veiled face of 
Moses. Significant words these, the “open 
face :” the face without fear or guile; the 
face which as it hes nothing to conceaf so it 
has no dread of what the unknown may 
reveal; the face not dark with prejudice, or 
cunning, or hate, but open with intelligence, 
frankness, benevolence. We may often see 
this open face, if we have eyes for the sight, 
among guileless children, now and again in 
some pure, high-minded young man, and 
‘occasionally in the mature man or woman. 
Too oft, however, the face is veiled with 
secresy to conceal some hidden wrong, or 
with suspicion lest it should be deceived, or 
with craft that it may deceive others. Or 
the face rather than veiled is closed by crass 
ignorance or sheer covetousness, or is glozed 
over with conceit or hypocrisy, or is distorted 
by some foolish pretence or silly affectation. 
‘he open face is no other than the true 
human face. ‘The crafty face is that of a fox, 
the stolid face is that of an ox, the preten- 
tious face is that of an owl, the cloed face is 
that of a sphinx; the open face is that of a 
man, of an angel, of the Christ. But among 
men the dpen tace is rare. Still, without it, 
never yet has glory been seen in earth or 
heaven, ia bs or Testes, in man or 
‘Look at the faces ¢ great artists, poets, 
thinkers, at the faces of any who have seen 
ger, anywhere, have they a closed or veiled 


? They have the open face; # face the 


to behold the glory of life in Christ—the 
veil of indolence is on their face. Some are 
so self-satisfied with what they know and are, 
that they do not suspect there is very much 
for them yet to see of the glory of life in 
Christ—the veif of self-satisfaction is on their 
face. Some behold only a part of Christ ; 
they fix their attention exclusively on His 
life, or exclusively on His teaching, or they 
fail toappreciate the import of Hisincarnation, 
or crucifixion, or resurrection—the veil of 
error is upon their face. Some will not be- 
hold steadfastly, from a secret feeling that 

would see somewhat that wonld make 
a of conduct or of creed imperative, 
which would be ingonvenient—the veil of 
insincerity is on their face. Oh! for the 
open face, the face without guile and with- 
out fear, the face turned to the rising of 
the light, attent unto its appearing, yet patrent, 
because trustful, receptive, responsive to the 
light when it shines. 

Beholding thus with the open: face the 
glory of the Lord, we, through the Holy 
Spirit working in the law of imitation, so 
potent in life, shall be changed into the same 
image from glory to glory. We shall attain 
the glory of life in ever-increasing degree. 
To-day we are in circumstances needing 
active graces, tomartow jn ercumnances 
needing passive graces ; ling the glory 
of the Lord, we are changed from the glory 
of the active to the glory of the passive graces. 
Now we need indignation against the wrong, 
then sympathy with the wrong-doer, then 
wisdom to win a soul; bebolding Christ we 
are changed from the glory of righteous in- 
digoation to the glory of true sympathy, and 
trom that to the glory of soul-winning, Be- 
holding the glory of the Lord, as we advance 
im years, we are changed from the glory of 
character belonging to youth into the glory 
belonging to falness of years, and from that 
into the glory belonging to the aged. From 
glory so. fos from the glory of faith to 

glory of assured hope, from the glory of 
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assured hope.to the glory of established 
character, on to the glory of zeal with know- 
ledge, and farther on to the glory of perfect 
love, and yet ferther on to the glory of 
heaven, The life in Christ begins in glory, 
continues in glory, ends in glory. It is 
all through, only different in degree, And 
through the ages of the everlasting life, will 
not the same rile obtain, from glory to Slory? 
As no number of finite additions can ce 
the infinite, so progress towards that infinite 
glory—the goodness of God—must, be “for 
ever from glory to glory. 

Here then is the glory of life. We have 
felt there wos a glory for this life; we have 
had dreams concerning it; the vision of it 
has now and again floated before us, exciting 
us; beams of its light have here and there 
crossed our dull way, making us pause, 
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“Are things,” we have asked, “but the 

of our inflamed imaginations? 
are they only the delusions of a youthful 
enthusiasm ?” No: not altogether delusions. 
There is a glory for this life; yes, for this 


glory poor, smitten, sinful life, Howbeit the glory 


differs from what we had thought, ‘The glory 
is this: righteousness and love in Jesus 
Christ, Does this seem a disappointing in- 
terpretation to our dream? Goodness in the 
knowledge of God and the fellowship of 
Christ, is that life's glory? It is: and glory 
verily it is. The very glory which crowns 
Almighty God: can we have more? Be- 
ware! take not the glare of this world, or the 
glamour of pleasure, or the glitter of gold for 
life’s glory, It is not there: it is here, good- 
ness throveh and in the communion 

our Saviour, 


THE ORPHAN HOMES OF SCOTLAND; 
Aud what they do for the City Misite. 
By JAMES HENDRY. 


'HILD life amongst, the poor of a 
Cc city is a sad Ghidg to see and Pre 
sadder thing to experience. When the 
Parents are very poor, ‘the little body is 
pinched eo the lit pind rows i 

ly aged; when vice is to poverty, 
the hapless Sain rae to suffer the Bia 
‘est experience of cold, hunger, an ty. 
‘They grow up with a wild, hunted look upon 
them. What few pleasures they have, are of 
a stealthy, ravenous sort, won by themselves 
with a wit that has been cradled in crime and 
deceit. They quickly learn to be profes- 
sionally poor and miserable. With piteous, 
persistent cry of hunger they assail the charit- 
able soul, home-going on a wet night, Well, 
what ishe todo? He feels that this shiver- 
ing whine is just 2 trifle forced, that this 
dogged little youngster has a very business- 
Tike air with him. He has also 2 suspicion 


that there may be some worthless man or than 


woman in the background, watching the 
result of the appeal, and ready to pounce 
upon whatever money may be ven. He 
does not know very well w! 10 fo. There 
is the child—cold, wet, miserable—upturning 
awhite, piteous face under the lamp-light. 
A copper or two he thinks can do no harm. 
So he thrusts the coin into the child’s hand, 
and hurries on without question or look 
behind, Thus the giver gets easy riddance 


plied Placed jibes to his hand, and co- 
e child to coptine a practice | 
which avails not for good. Nay, what else 
than harm can this foolish wayside charity 
do for an outcast child who prowls the in- 
hospitable streets by day and secks cellar or 
stair for cold shelter by night? “The money, 
when he is allowed to keep it, is spent not 
too wisely nor too well; and there next day 
is the little waif, necdy and miserable as+ 


ever. . 

‘What these children require is not money, 
Duta friend ; not an easy pocket philanthropy 
so much ag a little direct personal kindness. 
Tt would be well to question the child 
frankly ; it would be better to take {t with 
you and find it food and sbelter; but best of 
all would it be for you to establish it ina 
good home. A very difficult matter, you 
say? Yea, truly; a much more difficult thing 
you may superficially suppose. For 
these city children are of steulthy habit, and 

unguided will. , To teach them what 

is right and what is wrong, to train them in 

is and self-help, is no simple matter. 

Only paticnce without stay and love without 

stint can possibly do it, “Yet it is our pur- 

pose to,set forth how this is being done; 

in & large beneficent way and with great 
meamure of success. 

‘William Quarrier bas put it beyond the 
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power of any one in Glasgow or in Scotland 
to say that they cannot find a home for any 
{poor outenst child, He is ready to receive 
the little ones by night or by ; to feed 
and clothe them, to teach and train them; 
and further to find them a home and an 
honest ‘career either in this cot or in 
Canada. He has made this his 
And this is how the thing was begun. One 
day, when he was but cight years of ege, 
William Quarrier stood in the High Street 
of Glasgow, bare-footed, bare-headed, cold, 
and very hungry. The passers-by looked at 
him, but there was no pity or befriending in 
any face. “Is there no help for a poor lad 
among all these busy, smiling, comfortable 
people?” This was the question the starvin 
‘boy had to ask himself. He had not 

food for a lay and a half; and the bitterness 
of poverty was upon him, Yet there in the 
open, compassionless street he made resolve 
that if God Liver prosper him, Re 
not so pass by the children, 1s pur- 
pose he never forgot, Working at his trade 
asa shoemaker he still remembered it ; for 
many yoars he laboured and saved that this 
his Iife-desire might be fulfilled. Grown to 
manhood he to seek out and befriend 
the poor homeless waifs who flit about in 
the darkness and busy desolations of a city 
like Glasgow. To this he gave nearly 
his time and energy. Had he put his rare 
aptness for affairs and skill of organization 
into his own business, he would probably 
have been one of our most successful 
merchants, As it is he puts his own success 
inthe bas and devotes himself cease- 
lessly to the cause of the poor, neglected 
children, 


His first endeavour, made eighteen years 
ago, was to give them night shelter and a 
kindly word. Out of his own small re 
sources he sented a house in a poor district, 
that could boast of no more than four bare 
walls anda roof, Thus the beginning was 
very small. His first great difficulty was to 
find work for the boys; so few people 
were inclined to trust or take them in. 
Pushed on by his desire to teach them self- 
help, he organized shoc-black brigade. He 
determined to make it, supporting, and 
he succceded. Thus in, the work slowly 
‘grew to his hand, so that he was compelled to 
wefan yous go be enablihed Orphan 

‘en years ago he establi the 
Homes of Scotland. It was a very quiet, 
modest beginnings only a large room ina 
back lang, with a kitchen pest off and 


the bere brick walls with a few 


ats 
a “4 a ‘That wasacold, wet Novem- 
nigl n the first boy peeped in at the 
door. He was jecketee Sa shoeless, and. 
all Gripping with the rain. With a suspicious 
look round he asked if there were any more 
boys going to sleep there that night, for if 
not, he wasn't coming in. Still, the genial 
warmth of the fire was very enticing and he 
stowly slid inside the door, Then the kindly 
word was spoken ; and when he felt some- 
what at home the sodden rags were stripped 
from a — he was Seanad and clothed 
This was the beginning of the 
Orphan Homes of Sootland’ ten years ago 
by William Quarrier. 

‘In that period he has rescued and set in 
the way of well-doing upwards of 2,000 
children ; while as many more have been 
casually ‘helped, In the City Home, a 
building which cost £8,000, he shelters 120 
children ; at Bridge of Weir, in Renfrewshire, 
he eg Cottage Bone ee, whee ay 
equipped, 350 boys and girls can be taught 
and cared for; and in the Govan Road 
‘Homes there are 130 children being trained 
for emigration to Gada, ‘Thus, when fully 
with the Fnvalid and other Homes 
which are at present being erected, he will 
be able to accommodate upwards of 600 
little ones. During ten years the money 
placed at eas lisposal by voli 
tary givers en £73,519; and the 
Homes he has erected have cost about 
4 4p,000. Caer etre 

‘This is good work, and the spirit in which 
it was begun is characteristic of the man who 
has accomplished it, He resolved that 20 
one should be called on for subscriptions ; 
that no donors, while alive, should have their 
names published; that the accounts, ex- 
amined by a qualified accountant, would be 
laid annually before the public; that no gift 
as an endowment of the work would be ac- 
cepted; and that he would give his whole 
time and energy to the extension and main- 
tenance of this his proper work. ‘That these 
resolutions have been kept with unswerving 
faithfulness may be seen in the success at- 
tained, and also by the fact that he refused 
(£8,000 last year because it was offered in 
endowment of the work, Although we do 
not sympathize with him for this view of 
endowments, yet We can see that it required 
faith and courage to refuse this offer; ¢5 
cially when one considers that the increasing 
expenditure will soon demand a yearly income 
of £10,000, 

‘These then are some of the solid, outstand- 
ing facts and figures regarding the Orphan 









Homes of Scotland worthy enough to be 
set down but giving no more than a hiot of 
the daly diftculty and loving kindness which 
underhes the bare statement of them At 
the City Home in James Mornson Street, 
the hitle ones ue brou,ht in day by day 
Here 1s the mw matenal out of which good 
citizens are to be made Very unpromising 
to look at—unkempt ragged, duty, with a 
quich suspicious look m the wild eyes, and 
the rau, red marks of cold and cruelty set 
decply upon them Theis os the sime old 
tile—father and mother drunken or dead, 
and nothing but a fe of misery and cnme 
before and behind them Children picked 
up on the street are the most difficult to dew 
with ‘They regard the Homes asa hind of 
Ppfisate prison , they resent being cleaned or 
curbed, and not infrequently brewk away 
into the old roving, unrestramed hfe ‘This 
only happens in the first few weeks of admit- 
tance Very quickly they lewn to know and 
tppieciate the kindly wdhvidual interest tahon 
mthem This City Home serves as a pree 
liminary traming and testing pliee When 
tney hase taken on a httle civilisation they 
are drafted into the Cottage Homes m the 
count 

We hid no ordinary 1m examining 
this b inch of the work A run of thirteen 


miles by rail brought us to a quiet pastoral 
country It was a still, Novembcr morn 
10g, with x touch of white nme undir the 

hedges and a slant of red sunlight string 

among the almost leafless trees We drove 

through the sleepy ville of Bndge ot 
Weir out into the oven country Over the 
winding hillocky road we went until ar 
length we came to a cluster of ten fine 
handsome villas with a centril mansion 
expped by its two missy towels Even 
under 2 low grey shy it was a phant 
sight Here were 40 icres cf jnsture 
land being slowly browght into a Gur 
bewty of flower and shrub, with a ,ay cen 
tral fountain he clear stream of the Gryffe 
skirts the meadows , with wealth of speckled 
tout to tempt 1 Iittle angler, and a still reach 
of water to be the haunt of merry bathers on 
asummer ifternoon Here there are Homes 
for 350 orphan children, quiet beautfut 
Homes folded up in the green hollow of the 
hulls 


At the door of the lage central bmlding 
‘we were received by the schoolmister in 
kmdly welcome And first we look into the 
store-room, where a bnght fire blazes behind 
the counter Here site the food staples for 
feeding the litle fol—meal, flour, barley, 
peas—set up in clean fresh bins Three 
tumes a week the Homes are supplied from 
this central store, not m exact allowance, but 
wih just what they can use. There 1 no 
stint mm the necessaries, but’ a wise thrift in alt 
extras Here also 1s a row of “sweetie” jars, 
tempting to any boy or gui with a teste for 
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sugared delight—and 4 penny withel And 
the children in these Homes are not without 
their pennies, to save or to spend In last 
years balance sheet you will find the stems 
of Premum and Reward Penmes ranging up 
above Z,too Large as this sum may seem 
it wg well bestowed It gives the boys an 
interest in their work—they earned £838 
fant year ,—and it serves to take the edgc off 
what might look hke a hard official benevo 
Jence And sti to be noted that m these 
Homes, inside and outside, there 1s given to 
the visitor a fcelmg of homely ampleness and 
comfort In the central building there 1s 
every convenience he floors are of stamed 
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wood and the staircases Imed with bnght 
white and blue tiles There 1s a Hall beau 
tiful in tint and proportion, that will hold 
geo childien, where on Sabbath they wor- 
ship m sober qmet, cach household with 
ats father and mother, where also on New 
Year's Day and Halloween, and many a tide 
between, there 1s high frolic and festrvity 

‘Then there 1s the schoolroom, large and well 
hghted, where the boys and guls gather 
“with satchel and shrming morning face It 
15 not found possible, just now, to give them 
other than a carctul grounding in the clemente 
of leunmg, and this 1s done under the school 
‘master—a Scotchman of a fine old type 





‘We did not see the children gathered to 
gether , for the day was Saturday and they 
were all in the play rooms of their separate 
Homes, or busy on the swings outside The 
great storm of wind that had prevailed through 
out the week was lulled to day It had strewn 
ou. shores with wreck, and made many a 


hearthside desolate, but here were these happy 


children, children of social wreck and deso 
late homes, making merry m the bracing 
November air ‘Lhe sound of their laughter 
came very pleasant to us , the more pleasant 
as we thought of whence th nad come, 
each one of them with a tale of hunger and 
hardsinp =Then there was no foolah uni 


formty of diess nor any dull servihty of 
demtanour to lessen the pleasure of meeting 
them The boys touched their caps with a 
frank-ur and when, on looking through th- 
“Washington Home,” we took a peep mto 
the play room, we were greeted wath, “ Good 
morning, sir, good morning,’ by a score ot 
voices The loud romp was hushed 
fot a litth as we looked round on the bnght 
faces, but resumed as we went our 115 

Lhere in the shining kitchen were busy howse 


, wife bands prepanng dinner, and 1t was no 


small pudding that we saw tossed out steam 
mg and spreading 1 rch savour, end no 
ttle toul has this mother with her 30 ctul- 
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dren to care for, Up-stairs are 3 dormitories 
with their go small beds, each with its tiny 
wardrobe for Sunday clothes and all little 
sacred possessions of book or doll. It is a 
delight to peep into these small 

* for you can see a child's character in every 
one of them, Here also is the bathroom, 
with an abundance of pure water and an 
array of 30 little bags, cach with its comb 
and brush, Looking at all these things we 
felt that this was indecd a true home; where 
all the individual needs and possessions 
were cared for and conserved. 

Most of these fine buildings are the 
large gift of individuals. Here as an in- 
stance are the offices, Duilt,as this carven stone 
tells us, by “'T. C.;" no gift, small or great, 
deing acknowledged here by fuller designa- 
tion than that, These offices contain engine 
house, printing shop, joiner’s shop, 1 
- Sc. For it isin the purpore ait 

uarrier to give his boys an opportunity 
jearaing a trade under skilled diection,” It 
ig also his intention, ‘to have a ship set upon 
the meadow by the riverside, where boys who 
have a strong desire for the sailor may 
be enabled to learn a little of their i 
‘before going to sea. In all things here there 
is a spirit of forethought and enterprise; so 
that when we drove homeward over the old 
bridge, it was with a fecling of pleased sur- 
prise at the greatness of the work and the 
silent, dream-like way in which it had all 


Mut there is another side of this noble months 


work which we must note. It was very soon 
found out by Mr. Quartier, that to gi 
these children a few years’ traning, and 
tum them back into the temptations of the 
city, was simply to undo all the good that 
had been done, So he bethought him that 
a scheme of emigration would be the best, as 
it seemed the only way tosolve this difficulty. 
‘The wisdom of his scheme has been proved 
by its splendid success. Of the 856 children 
who have found a home in Canada, 95 per 
ar bare bony oat wel: So Aven trained 
and suct children have they proved 
themselves in Ontario, that there ia no diffi- 
culty in finding comfortable homes for them, 
‘The farmers are very anxious to adopt them 
into their family circle, so that of the 156 
children sent to Ontario in the spring of 1881, 
the most have been provided for. Thus 
are started in life far away from the old 
if associations and temptations, and amid 
healthy and encouraging circumstances, 
. The children to be thus dealt with are set 
Apart and specially trained. ‘This is done in 
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the Cessnock aud Eimpark Homes, situated 
in the suburbs of Glasgow. These two roomy 
country houses, with open ground round 
about them, make good training homes for 


wardrobes, the litte emigrants, Here we found 130 


boys and girls, in separate houses, gleeful 
with the prospect of going “ont West” next 
year. ¢ boys in their workshop and the 
girls in laundry and kitchen were busy as 
they well could be, In the schoolroom the 
smaller girlk—and some of them were ,very 
wee—bent over slate or seam, but when we 
entered there was greeting of blythe voice 
and happy face on every side. Then they 
sang us a hymn, entitled, “The Children’s 
jubilec.” Every smallest voice was eager to 
join in when the elder girls took up the 
melody ; every face was radiant with joy. 
‘The level morning sunlight came in through 
the wide window in a great flood and darzled 
the room, and every little child there was 
touched Still they sung of “Jubilee, 





Jubilee ;” and with such 2 stir of eas in 
the chorus, and such a pathos of appropriate- 
ness in the words, that we had to stay our 
own singing, for our eyes were wet with tears 
when we thought of these little ones as they 
once were, and as now they were here today 

jinging “ Jubilee.” take great pleasure 
in the prospect of a home in that far country, 
for many are the cheery letters sent here by 
those who have already gone forth. 

Yet the work of getting them equipped for 
the journey is an arduous one. For many 
a beforehand, Duty needles al over 

country are i ir outfit. Ev: 

child as hs own tne of dresses, Thea 
there comes a day in the spring-time when 
all the small boxes are packed, and the band 
of little emigrants ly to go. There is a 
parting service, when hymns are sung, and 
God's blessing asked to be with the children, 
The carriages stand ready at the door, and 
there is laughter and scrambling 2s to who 
shall be up first. So with flag flying and 
shouting Lay Bacon to the quay. A_ great 
crowd lines the way, and jfhore a a kind of 
triumphal procession, with m ering 
When the children are gathered on the ship's 
deck, the in dapper jackets, and 
gills in red they make a prety, and 
pleasant sight. The many friends and on- 
lookers who crowd the wharf toss fruit and 
sweeties on board, to the great delight of the 
Tittle ones. Then the big ship swings slowly 
out into the river, and the people and 

send it back in earnest, led by 
ier, who usually goes with them ; 
these rescued go forth toa 


Mr. 
ond thus. 
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new life with many a “Good specd,” and 
“God bless you,” sent after them. 

This then is the noble answer William 
Quarrier bas given to the question, “ What 
can we do with the city waif?” It is a reply 
of hard work and solid good 
He has placed it in the power of Scotch 
pegple to find a home for any child, 
anil given undoubted evidence that it will be 

trained and cared for. We have seen 
the children as he takes them in—wild, 
hungry, miserable ; we have seen them as 
they are sent to Canada—clean, bright, joy- 
ous; and the contrast is so great, the 
80 good, that we cannot find words strong 
enough to express our appreciation of it" He 
has done much in self-sacrifice and devoted- 
ness during the last eighteen years. Yet 
his ambition is to do more. He would like 
to take in 365 children every year, and send 
forth as many. Money he requires for this, 
yet he asks from no man, but trusts to God 
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CHAPTER XUV.—SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 
Wmtr that something was to be Mrs, 
‘Musgrave had no definite idea. She 
was too weak to assume the réle of the stern 
aud uncompromising parent. She could be 
obstinate in the re! of her consent and 
suffer dreadfully in being so—she knew that 
the would suffer and so she cast vainly about 
for some means by which she could frustrate 
the obvious intention of Ellie and the Fiscal 
without standing entirely on her maternal 
iight to interfere. She would of course ap- 
peal to her daughter's sense of duty, and 
under other circumstances that would have 
‘been sufficient ; but in the present instance 
she could not expect that Ellie would sub- 
ordinate to it her own feelings, approved as 
they were by her father. 

Still she was to do something. 

From the first moment when she suspected 
the Possibility of Armour entertaining the 
Pruposterous idea of marrying her daughter, 
fhe ‘had shown how disagreeable it was to 

er. 

She had not then imagined that Ellie would 
hesitate to respect her wishes ; and it was 
certainly far from her thoughts that the Fiscal 
could be by suy process of persuasion 


brought to sanction = marriage which she 
prombunced unwuitable and altogether di. 


hed, hands and have 


ang 


aod goes forward. There is never more than 
a week's supply in the treasury, still his 
faith fails not, and the fountain of his trast 
never runs dry. For there have been many 
who have seen God's work prospering in his 
given as they could; and 
he welcomes the widow's mite as well as 
the merchant's thousand, For the work 
still to be done is great. The poor little 
ones we have always with us. Yea, is 
not the pathetic “cry of the children” 
forced upon us in street and highway, 
until we have sorrowfully to say with Mrs. 
Browning— —* 
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tasteful to her. She had not interfered with 
the education of her daughter; she had left 
the management and direction of it almost 
entirely to her husband. Therefore she had 
the more reason to expect that in a matter 
of this kind her experience of society, not to 
mention her relationship to the girl, should 
have been taken into full account and have 
endowed her with special powers of authority. 

Poor Mrs. Musgrave bad had no expert 
‘ence of the deeper feelings of passion which 
bring about so many maniages in spite of 
experience and discretion, To her mar. 
riage was a social ment in which the 


convenience and comfort of the lady was to 
be considered above all things. lady's 
‘own wishes were to be ted only so far 


as her judicious elders might think well for 
her happiness: because her wishes were 
generally ‘ed by the whim of 2 moment 
often involving « life-long regret. 

‘This privilege it seemed was to be denied 
toher, A son-in-law had been chosen with- 
out the slightest reference to her feelings or 
respect for her position as the daughter of a 
Tate Lord of Seasion. She would not permit 
it. She felt sure that Ellie would be grateful 
hereafter for ber interference. See how 
blithe and contented the 
during this visit to the Dum ies; ! 
bow agrecable she was with young Fenwick: 
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‘Mrs, Musgrave was honest enough to voluntarily given place to him the other 
question herself—Why should she object to evening a and that Ellie's attention was 
Armour? With the "Laception of this miser- by his persistence, which gave her no 
able story about his father there was not s option but to listen or openly express dis- 
breath even that was not in his favour. He pleasure. Her courtesy was translated into 
‘was prosperous and it was predicted that he special favour and he was delighted by the 
would be one of the most successful men of success he imagined had been so quickly 
the day if he went on as he had been doing. obtained. 

She did not think much of his looks; but he © There was, to be sure, a certain tantalishag 
was not an ogre, and in this respect he evi- way she had of always eluding any serious 
dently satisfied Ellie. Why then should she suggestion on his part. Everything be said 
have such a rooted objection to him? which another girl would have understood 

She could find no definite answer to her and taken at its true value, she turned into 
own question, and indeed felt somewhat con- jest. He had no notion of being serious 
fused and embarrassed by it; for she did not when making love: only fools were so. 
like to own even to herself that she dishked ‘There would be time enough and reason 
lum because she hked Fenwick and believed enough to be serious after marriage. But it 
that on every account he would be the most was desirable and necessary to bring about a 
suitable match for her daughter, And yet proper understanding, that some of the lover's 
that was a very good reason for objecting to j words should be regarded as earnest. ‘This 
Armour, were it not that he happened to le had not yet succeeded in getting Ellie to 
have obtained the good will of father and do, and after her disappearance with Anaour 


daughter. 

‘But be had not obtained her good will and 
she knew that she was right’ There was 
this horrible scandal: there was no geting 
over that. It would cling to him and to all 
belonging to him for a generation at least, 
and’she would not have her daughter mar- 
nied to the son of 2 man who had murdered 
hus friend m coll blood. (She had of course 
got hold of the story in one of its worst 
forms, and was content to alade by it as she 
had pieced it together from the various 
sumows which had reached her.) She 
would never consent to that: but she was 
aware that the refusal of her consent could 
not prevent the marriage if the Fiscal and 
Elhe were determined upon it; and she 
wanted to prevent it, 

She did not know how it was to be done: 
still she was to do something, and that before 
they retumed to Torthorl. 

‘The man whose assistance she would have 
most desired in this emergency came to 
offer it. 

‘Under circumstances which precluded the 
probability of it ever being repeated to him, 
even his friends admitted that he was not @ 
bad sort of fellow. On that head Fenwick 
had a very decided opimon himself, So 
although be had admitted that Armour was 
not a bad sort either and saw that he bad 
found some favour in Ellie's eyes, he had not 
the least doubt of his own victory if he chose 
to ase the Jists against him, 

ad chosen and 6o far his seit coat 
dere PA been justified. His vanity did 


at the bowling green he had mace up his 
mind to call for the help of her mothyy eS 

It was x the kirk that he camps? dis 
decision, ¢ was a sunbeam $!> in 
through in ri cipal window an * oe 
the sie of the Dinwuddics’ Bee, 
Elhe’s dainty black bonnet wit! aan on ra 
passed over her, Fenwick was in the seat 
behmd and could study her profile without 
being observed. He never did pay much 
attention to sermons; but he heard nothing 
atall of this one. So far as the kirk was 
concerned, without reflecting upon the sub- 
ject, he took st for granted that his whole 
duty was performed it he were tlicre in the 
body, and he found the soothing influence of 
the monotonous hum of an ordinary preacher's 
voice highly conducive to the consideration 
ot his private affairs—seeing how he might 
sens mo some things, and repenting the neglect 





onthe the present occasion the calm beauty 
of Ellie's face directed his thoughts, and 
somehow he felt that he had never been 
before so well pleased to be in the kirk, He 
even fancied that the sermon had been short 
and was quite prepared to return to the 
service if she should be there. 
Jt_was on the way back to the house that 
he found his opportunity of speaking fo 
Mrs. Musgrave, He had no difficult; 
broaching the subject to his good frien: for 
be was assured of her ready assent befares 


“The better day, the better deed, they 
say, Mie, Mi he commenced as he 


usgrave,’ 
hot allow Bim to perceive that Armour had | walked by ber a side, smiling. “You once 
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asked me for my advice and I couldn’t give 
you any worth having. Now I am goit 
ask you for yours, and I am sure you will not 
de such @ helpless counsellor as you found 
me." p 

“That will depend on the subject, Mr. 
Fenwick,” she answered, graciously ; “but I 
shall be glad if you find me equal to your 
expectations.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt of that. 
with, I have to tell you a secret.” 

{will respect your confidence. What 
is it?”, 

“1 am meditating a step which will make 
or =r my future, Can you guess what 
it in?” 3 

“You don’t mean that you are going to 
be married?” she inquired, with a curious 
mixture of Pleasing anticipation and doubt. 

" Well, I want to get married,” he replied 
Jjauntily ; “but I can’t get the lady to believe 
that I am in earnest, and I want you to help 
ine in trying to convince her that I am.” 

“Really, Mr. Fenwick, if you have failed 
to convince her of that, I do not see how any 
‘one can help you.” 

“Well, I know that most girls are ready 
enough to understand a fellow on”that sub- 
Ject—sometimes a deal too ready. But she 
isn't one of them, I do believe that if I 
were to go down on my bended knees and 
declare tbat there was no fun init, she would 
only think it was the climax of the joke and 
laugh the more. Now what do you think 1 
should do?" 

“You have not yet told me who the lady 
is, If I koow her that will enable me to 
advise, perhaps." 

“Can't you guess? You guessed what my 
secret was at once: now can't you make out 
who this wilful young person is?” 

“TI should not like to venture on such 
delicate ground even with such a close friend 
as you, for you know every gentleman in 
love thinks the object of his attachment so 
superior to every one else that his choice 
must be obvious to all.” 

Fenwick smiled: she was a droll creature, 
this future mother-in-law of his, She knew 
quite well who he meant. 

“Well, she is here and it isn’t Miss 
Djnwuddie.” 

“Nol! 

“ And it isn’t her-sister.” 

“Not” 





To begin 








“Very well then, you know now whoitis.” husban 


She did not know whether to pretend to 
be surprised, or trankly to express her plea 
sure in thus finding her expectations realised. 


aat 


So she walked on with her stately step and 
slow for a little while in silence. 

However lightly Ellie might have treated 
his advances, the mother regarded them 
seriously enough. 

She looks as if it was a funeral and not 
a wedding I was talking about,” thought 
Fenwick, glancing askance at Mrs. Musgrave 

Presently he became a Hittle restless as he 
observed indications on the part of Ensign 
George of an intention to interrupt them. 

“You cannot have misunderstood me, 
Mrs, Musgrave. You must be aware that I 
am referring to your daughter, and I would 
expect from the kindness you have always 
shown me that you are not displeased.” 

His self-confidence was a little hurt and 
he could not help showing it. He had en- 
tered upon the subject so jauntily in the ex- 
pectation that she would immediately rejoice 
at his proposal, that even this brief sifence 
was like a slight, 

“ Dear me, no, Mr. Fenwick,” she replied 
blandly, “so far from being displeased there 
is no one I would so gladly welcome as a 
son. But-——" 

She looked at him as if he ought to be 
able to complete the sentence, She was 
smiling graciously, and yet there was a shale 
of uneasiness in her expression. Now that 
matters had gone so far according to her 
wishes, she was trying to discover how she 
tmuight best help them forward still more, and 
at the same time she was afraid that if Fen- 
wick spoke too resolutely at present he might 
receive such an answer from Ellie as would 
drive him away. She could see far enough 
into his character to understand that he ae 
be casily turned away and easily caught by 
the next pretty face he saw. She did not 
‘see far enough to discover to what lengths 
his vanity could goad him. 

“There is that dreadful ‘but’ in every- 
thing,” he said a little impatiently. ‘What 
does it mean in the present case?” 

“Tam to regard what you have been say- 
ing as a formal proposal for my daughter's 
hand, 1 presume,” she said, with the majestic 
solemnity befitting” the occasion and the 
daughter of a late of Session. 

“Why, of course,” he answered tightly, 
“Tat not a good hand at formalities ; and 
it does not matter so long 23 you know what 
I mean.” 

“And I may announce the fact to my 
de?” 

“Certainly, Til be much obliged if you 
will do it. T don’t altogether like the idea of 
having to speak to the Fiscal about it myself.” 


Twill inform him of it by le! I 
will wait until we return to "Texthod! ia order 
that I may present the matter in its most 
favourable ight, You are aware that he 
doats on his daughter and will not be easily 
induced to part with her.” 

“T know that, but she must some 
time, and I suppose it is as well that she 
should marry somebody you all know. As 
for prospects and all that sort of thing, I dare 

“say you are both pretty well satisfied regard- 
ing them.” 


“Yam not mercenary, Mr, Fenwick, but 
of course these are matters which ought very 
properly to enter into the consideration of 
parents when they = deciding such an 
important question as the future position in 
Jife of a danghter. So far as means and 

ition are concemed I think I may speak 

my husband as well as myseli—we arc 
satisfied.” 

She looked as if this expression of satis« 
faction had conferred the highest honour 
upon him. Hewas not in the least impressed 
by her magnanimity, 

“ Thank you. Now about that ‘But’? 
‘ “Ah!” and the brent cove 
er expression again. “I was thinki 
if Ellie does ot believe you to be in carnest 
ks Decause she does not wish to believe 

fae will nok he, to ap Secaal 
when you tell her what I have said to 
and that is the favour I woald ask 


you. 

‘Mrs, Musgrave did not answer imme- 
diately, She felt kindlier than ever towards 
Fenwick. He had gratified her not only by 
his proposal, but also by supplying sub- 
stantial grounds for her objections to Ar- 
mour. Here was the scion of one of the 
oldest border families desirous of making 
her daughter the future mistress of Cluden 
Peel. He had been known to them for a 
Jong time; whatever spitefal rumour might 

haye to say about him, his backslidings had | 
been no worse than those of every young 
pene of means and leisure; and— 
‘was more weight in this argument than 
she wan conisious othe bad always becn 
‘most attentive to her and she liked him. 

“Do think you can consent fo be 
guided by me?” she seid at length. 

““T will be your most obedient and obliged 
servant.” 

“Then I think you should just go on as 
you are doing with Ellie. You must not 
attempt to force her to say or do anything; 
for that would only tum her against you. 


Tom jerk 
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You may trust me to take care of your 
interests with her, and when I find the suit. 
able occasion 1 will tell her how much happi- 
‘ness it would give me to learn that she had 


Ree thank and I'l 

AM rig you again : il try 
to show her somchow that I am in downright 
eamest.” * 

were at the house now and 
3 Fenwick and Ensign 

for a stroll and a smoke. 


eid against the Germans 

only been there, for Fenwick said yes to 
ition he advanced, 

‘usgrave was busy with her problem 

—how to induce Ellie to say to her father 

that she wished to break off the match with 

the paper-maker. 


CHAPTER XXV,—VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


“Norn yet about the man Thorl /” 
was the chief constable's daily report to the 


‘The latter would give a dow nod, emitting 
a sound like “um,” and proceed with the 
other matters before him. 

But on the Saturday afternoon, as he was 
preparing to leave the office, Captain Brown 
arived, and laid on the table a one-pound 
note of the City Bank. 

“Something at last,” he said in his stolid, 


y Ways, 
“What is that?" 

The Fiscal had been putting on his over- 
coat, but he hung it up again, and took his 
seat at the table. 

“It is one of the notes Thorburn had in 
his possession.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

» “Armour’s clerk paid it to him about 2 
month ago, and to-day it was passed at the 


's Arms by Greer, a Lents Soar at 

'starm. He says it must have been 

eos as part of his wages, but I don’t 
m= 


“Why not?” 

“Because he has not received any wages 
during the last month. There is no doubt 
that he either stole it from Thorburn or got 
it from him for some service, But if he came 
by it hohestly, why does he repeat that he 
knows nothing about the man we are geck- 
ing? Hed we been after him for anything 
‘more than the satisfaction of his friends ana 
to protect himself, I could have understood 
the fellow keeping dark. As it is I can make 
nothing of it except that we had better collar 
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Greer, and so maybe bring him to his my conclusions are upon considering this in- 
senses.” formation, if you care to listen.” 

"The Fiscal considered the case for a little “You know that J am always grateful for 
while, and then he surprised the chief con- any suggestion of yours, Mr. Musgrave,” re- 
stable, plied Captain Brown, but there was very 

As you say, this isa matter we have taken little gratitude in his tone, and no feeling 
up chiefly for the satisfaction of Thorburn's | could be surmised from his expression, for 
friends, “You think there has been robbery, | that never altered—it was always cold,-white, 
and maybe murder. Ido not think there and rigid. 
has been cither one or the other.” “Very well, Captain, I'l explain to the 

‘As he spoke he topk from his private best of my ability. Do’ you remember that 
drawer a document, which he regarded with when we examined the shed at Campbell's 
much interest, farm, the harrow which was leaning against 

Captain Brown surveyed the Fiscal with the wall had its teeth outwards?” 
amazement, and then spoke somewhat irit- “Certainly.” 
ably. “Good. “Then my uotion is, that when 

“Tf that is your opinion you must these two men came to close quarters and 
other information than that which I have Thorburn was flung down, he fell ayainst the 

iven you.” harrowand got cut, Maybe he was stupified 

“Exactly, I do possess other information ; for a time ; any way he lay there long enough 
but be good enough to understand, Captain, to let out all yon blood we saw. When 
that I have been favoured by special circum. came to himself he tried to crawl away into 
stances, and that my knowledge docs not in any bole in which he might hide himself, for 
the least reflect upon your capacity as a Be gas Doct heat by Sia norm Gt bed been 





detective of evil-doers,’ to him—more hurt by them than by 
“Will you be good enough to explain?” bis fall.” : 
“ Ay, T mean to do that. My ial in- The Fiscal’s eyes brightened and his 
formation gives me these facts. cheeks became pale as he gave this account 


as you from the first, was in the shed of the accident; but his words were uttered 
at Campbell's farm on the night he left sm his ordinary quiet deliberate way. What- 
Armour's house, When therc, a man rode up ever emotion he felt, the only outward indi- 
‘on a horse and saw him hiding. That man cations of it were in the eyes and the 
had some words with him—angry words, cheeks. 7 
‘You see they had been old fiiends—and for  “ Well?" queried Brown, observing Mus- 
real downright angry words give me two old grave steadily, and expecting further infor- 
friends. ‘ell, the words ended in what mation. : 
tight have been murder, but wasn’t, for ths “Well, I have now ied you to that point 
man who found Thorbum in the shed had where the man got his wound ; follow it up 
sense enough, at the minute when he gripped yourself and see what you would make of 
him by the throat to strangle hum, to mind it.” * 
that there were a heap of other folk that You are assured that everything you 
would suffer for such 2 deed more than the have told me is a correct report of whab 
poor creature that was the victim of it, occurred?” 3 

, instead of throttling our man as he “Absolutely correct. You can act upon 
had thought of doing, he just flung the information as if you knew that I had 
him away, mounted his horse, and rode scen the whole thing myself." 
devil) Captain Brown and the Fiscal were look- 
should tempt him to go back and finish his | ing at each other steadily. The small ghe- 
wouk.” tering eyes of the former were full of strange 

“Who told you this?” inquired the chief! inquiry. After a pause he said— 
constable, not only amazed but sdmew! This is all the information you have on 
“hagrined that the Fiscal should have been the subject?” 

eee tion than he ceuid' “AN that you need know at present. 


E 


hint. What think you about it?” 

Never heed that at present, you “In that case J should say that we have 

lear all in good time, “In the meen- got w ducover who came up after the Old 
Avwant you'to find the tan Thetuum,’ ‘Fiend Wet tin, Wane he yemn. ot 
“gh the person that gave me information. | persons who exme up robbed him ss he lag 
wou guidance wil tell you what Muenable, or Guished. bin, and robbed him 


¢ 


and 


and stowed away the body; or whether the 
person was bribed by Thorburn to hide him 
somewhere till he regained strength enough 
to get away. 1 imagine that he would not 
be strong enough to get away without help.” 

“That is my own, notion precisely.” 

© There is another thing to consider,” 

“* Ay, what may that be?” 

* Thorburn was in a weak state, and the 
fall on the harrow may have killed him out- 
right.” 

“That is true,” commented the Fiscal very 
slowly, his clbows resting on the table as he 
balanced the papercontaining ‘his information 
on his fingers. * 

“In that case we should want the man 
who flung him down. I suppose you can 
find him ?” 

“Thave no doubt that with the informa. 
tion contained in'this paper you could easily 
lay hands on him, Captain.” 

‘The two men were again looking at each 
other steadily, The Captain, briskly — 

“Good. Then the first thing we have to 
slo is to collar the ploughman Greer, and 
the next is to find Thorburn alive or dead.” 

“You still have the notion that he is 
dead?” 

* That is my decided impression—whcther 
at be that the fall did for him, o1, as I say, 
that he was done for by the robbers. A dead 
body is more easily put out of the way than 
a living one.” 

Once more the Fiscal surprised the chief 
constable by his curious method of proce- 
dure in this case. 

“TY think we will let Greer be in the mean- 
while, and see if he passes any more of the 
notes. Keep your eye upon him, so that 
you can stop him if he tries to get away from 
the district, I'll take another daunder over 

*to the farm and sce if there is anything more 
to be picked up by the help of the new light 
we have got.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

The Fiscal hesitated, Presently— 

“No ; I doubt that would scare the birds, 
I believe we will get more out of it if I go 
alone,” 

“Very well, I won't be out of the way. 
1am going home for an hour now, and after 
that you will find me at the office till eight 
clock, Should anything take me away I 


sti 
. He had a pretty 
Nf the town, where 
> to the cultiva- 


er come to you myself 
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tion of geraniums and “fancy” hens. There 
was not the least suggestion of the constable’s 
business about the place; and in ail the 
arrangéments of the house a remarkable ¢con- 
fidence in the honesty of mankind was dis. 
played. The doors were never locked except 
at night, there were no shutters to the win 
dows, and the henroost was only protected 
by adoor with a latch. Yet he was never 
troubled by thieves. . 

‘On this aftemoon he neglected his gera- 
niums and hens, He scarcely spoke to his 
pretty little wife, and he sent his children 
‘out to the garden, 

‘The chief constable was much perplexed 
by an extraordinary idea which had occurred 
to him; and he did not like ta be perplexed. 
But the idea was so extraordinary | 


CHAPTER XXVI.— SHOULD AULD ACQUAINT: 
ANCE BE FORGOT?” 

‘Tue Fiscal in his caim deliberate way 
locked up the document to which he ap- 
peared to attach so much importance. Then 

put on his coat and hat, took up his um- 
brella and walked slowly out into the street. 
The shadow of the grim walls of the county 
gaol lay across the road, but he passed 
through it quietly, unconscious of it, 

He had a mechanical way of observing 
and responding to the nods and greetings of 
acquaintances out of doors without permittin; 
them to interrupt the train of thought whic! 
occupied his mind. As he passed down the 
High Street towards the Town Hall three 
councilors and two bailies saluted him from 
their shop-doors and were evidently desirous 
of detaining him. He escaped them, but he 
met the Provost (by courtesy called Lord 
Provost) himself, and there was no avoiding 
him. 


‘The Provost was a burly, good-natured 
man, upon whose broad paunch the chain of 
office was displayed to the utmost advantage, 
He had been an East India merchant, he 
had been, by some mysterious arrangement, 
made a knight of Nova Scotia, and wag proud 
of the tile. Ignorant or mischievous repor- 
ters of the local press often omitted the “ Sir 
Peter” in their note of those present at the 
council’ and other meetings, and set him 
down with no higher digaity than Provos' 
McVitie, which obtained for the blamele: 
editors, as well as the real culprits, a degr 
‘of coolness on the part of the chief may 
tate. But he was too genial to bear may 
and all was forgiven on the publication, ¢4 
next paper with the full title, Sir 
MeVitie, Provost. 5 
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The Fiscal baa to endure ten 1 Saati 
earnest discourse about the pro) 

ew arrangements for the feeing market, and 
the general improvement of the police regu- 
Jations on all the market days in order to 
check the drunkenness and brawling which 
the Provost and council believed to be 
largely on the increase. 

Mr, Musgrave’ was aware of the Provost's 
hobby ; he had returned to his native town 
having made money abroad and married a 
wealthy widow, and he was bent upon reform- 
ing the old customs of the place. Hitherto 
hia efforta had not met with general approval 
amongat the country people, who regarded 
market day as one intended for merry-making 
as well as for business. But douce burghers 
who relished peace and order were his 
staunch supporters, and the Provost was en- 
thusiastic. 

‘The Fiscal knew that once started on this 
topic thg worthy man would go on for an 
hour at least, 

“It's very true, Sir Peter,” he said gravely, 
 there’s n heap of reform needed in the ways 
of the folk on market and fair days, ancl I 
have no doubt that if you live long enough 
—which, of course, we all hope you will— 
there is no doubt that you will bring it about. 
You ought to have a word with Captai 
Brown anent Monday next ; I hear there’s to 
‘be a big market.” 

“Yes, I should like to see him. There 
are a lot of Irishmen in the town already, 
and the Sands will be covered with their 
droves.” 

“You'll overtake him if you haste; he left 
me a minute ago, and was making his way to 
his house.” 

“Til catch him up 5 but, as I was say- 


We'll have a. crack about it another 
time, Sir Peter. am obliged to be at 
‘Thorniehowe itshalf an hour. Good day.” 


‘The Fiscal went on his way with quickened 
steps unti} he had tumed out of the 
High Street and reached the Sands—a 
large open space by the river, where the 
markets were held. Ir was bordered by 
old-fashioned inns and other houses; and 
on fair days especially it was the scene of 

wich toirth and rough wooing as well as 

cattle dealing. 

‘The Fiscal’s steps became very slow as he 

ered Thornichowe. As he walked up 

‘he door, of Armour’s house, his hands 
wh clasped behind him on the umbrella 
an swung pendulum fashion whilst he 
Nott for his knock to be answered. 
~3e 
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‘Yes, Mrs, Armour was at home, and he 
‘was shown into Armour's room. 

“Wad you please to take a seat for s 
minute and the mistress will be wi’ you?” 

He did not sit down; he stood at the 
window looking out, yet seeing nothing of 
the pleasant garden or the clear sky over- 
head. But for the steady movement of 
the umbrella he might have been @ statue, 
he stood so still and his features were so 
fixed. 

‘The door opened and he did not observe 
it. Grannie paused, doubtful for a moment 
whefher or not he was there. But “ she could 
sce with her cars,” as she said sometimes, sud 
her doubt was brief. She closed the door, 
and he turned from the window. 

“ How are you to-day, Mrs. Armour?" he 
said, approaching and taking her hand. “I 
have no news for you, but I thought as an 
old acquaintance I would come in and speir 
for you. 3 








It's a long while since we met. 
" Ay, it's a long while,” answered Grannic 
in her calm gentle way; “and I'm rach 
pleased to see you. Iwas meaning to see 
you before long though, for I wanted to tell 
you that I’m awin you and yout Ellie a plea- 
‘sure that makes up for 2 hantle sorrow.” 
“I'm glad we have been able to be your 
creditors in that way, for you have had your 
share of the bittercup. You bear up wonder- 


fally.’ 

“Ou, ay, folk only ken how muckle they 
can, thole when they are obliged to put up 
wi’ it. There’s a heap of confusion whiles 
wi the guid and the bad, but there's aye = 
wee thing of the one to sizzon the other. 
‘That's our case cnow.” 

‘He was observing her closely, and as she 
spoke thus fiankly to him a shade as of dis- 
appointment for some reason gradually over~ 
spread his countenance. 

“Are you not lonely here ¥ thout your 
‘braw young man?” 

“Me? I never was lon 
understand what for folk 


and canna 
ould be sae, 
that's willing, 
Besides, when 
3 id Ellie together, 


appy makes me 28 
ee ee 

“Are you not at Fcbout—Thorbumn?” 

He put the questfry in a low voice as 
cautiously as he coype;and it seemed as if 
the light faded frér er face. Her answer, 

, Wasinhe sual calmtone. 

“Ithink Ihae ¢ used to being anxious 
about him, puiy J. John bid me no’ be 
feared for cause if he did do himself 









and kenntng them to 
cheery as a body like 
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any mischief we would hear about it, end 
there is nothing I can do but wait.” 

So, she knew nothing of what had been 
found ia the shed and the suspicions it had 
aroused. 

“We are doing what we can to find him, 
Mrs, Armour, and I believe we are likely to 
learn something soon, I suppose he bas 
sent no word of any kind to you?” 

“No—did you think I wouldna hae let 
your folk ken ?® 

“He would very probably ask you not to 
let us ken, You mind that he does not like 
me, and he fancies that I keep up old scores 
against him.” 

“ Ay, you were good friends once upon a 
time,” she said sadly. 

““ Well, be that as it may, I would be glad 
to see him again safe and sound. I would 
like him to understand that there is no desire 
on my part to meddle with him,” 

“You bae proved that, but the puir 
er'sture canna be persuaded ont of the notion 
he has that you mean ill by him.” 

._ “That's a pity, and we can only do what 
is in baad acted fo scaly. bi Now will 
you promise that if you any news 
fis youll baie ix Lol a 

rannie hesitated to give that promise. 

. You see, there’s this in the way; the 
sight of you or the mention of your name 
puts him clean out of hi padgment, and it 
might be the death of him if you was to come 
upon him.” . 

“T need not sce him until we know that 
there is no danger of upsetting him too 
mouch, Bat I must sec him.” 

“ Aweel, if John says it's to be done, I'l 
do your bidding.” 

“Thank you; and I may give you some 
comfort by telling you that if we do meet 
believe it will be to his advantage, Now, 
Mrs, Armour, whatever he may think of me 
there is no reason why you and I should 
not be friends as we were im the old time.” 

“T aye had a great respect for you, Mr. 
Musgrave,” said’ Grannie simply, “and when 
you and Jock fell out I had no doubt that 
the greater part of the blame was on his side, 
though he was my ain bairn.” 

As the Fiscal took the blind woman's 
hand he felt 2 cold chill pass over him, for 
the horrible thought flashed through his mind 
that she might be grasping in triendship the 
hand of her son’s murderer. It was horrible | 





‘He was tempted to tell herat once all thathed now. 


happened... . . No, for Ellie's aske, for 
Armour's, and even for Grannie’s it was best 
to zemain silent yet awhile. 
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But during that brief pause his spirit was 
carried far back into the old time, He sew 
himself, a tall raw-boned gawky youth, with 
nothing: whalers ‘& recoemnen i in 
‘women's eyes, ant ly his dogged industry 
to win favour from men. True, the youths of 
his own age were pleased by the local satires, 
com] by himself, which he sang at the 
soirées of mutual improvement societies ; and 
the essays which he read at the ordinary 
mectings of these institutions were acknow- 

to be wonderful displays of research, 
but decidedly heavy, 
saw beside him the handsome, 
clever Jack-of-all-trades who was,now called 
Thorbum. He could do anything, and 
every one expected that he was to be a great 
man some day—he was certain 10 “make @ 
‘spoon or spoil a horn.” Richard Musgrave 
had thought so too, and gave him a place in 
his friendship next to that of Edward 
Graham. 





. 

Prominent amongst those sad shadows of 
the past was the figure of a girl, pretty, impul- 
sive, and, he could now understand, thought- 
less, She had roused in him noble thoughts 
and worthy ambitions. He had been silent, 
desiring that when he did speak he should be 
sure, as mortal might be, of a comfortable 
future for her, The handsome Jack-ofall- 
trades spoke and won her, too hopeful to 
study the future at all. What future it 
proved to he~—so brief, so terrible in the 
legacy it left to others 1 

The dead youth rose up and spoke to 
him. 

“You loved her, It was true love—that 
most sacred of all the sentiments and passions 
of human nature. You suffered, you sub- 
mitted. You regretted, you were angry, but 
you loved, You would have done anything 
to make her happy then, and you heli back, 
‘not because you were angry, but because you 
knew that you were powerless, Now the 
power is in your bands to make her son 
happy. Do what you can to that end. Disap- 
pointment made you turn away for a little 
while from the direction of your own generous 
instincts ; but although you have never again 
been inspired by a woman to live rightly for 
her sake, and to attempt to do nobly the wark 
that fell to Peed hand, so that your deeds 
might bring honour to her, you have never 
faltered in the performance of whatever 
duties you have undertaken. Do not faltcr 


“Tes hard for you to have to say that, 
Mrs. Armour,” said the Fiscal, “ but let me 
be generous too. I daresay if I had not 
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‘been ao ready to cast out with your Jock I 
might have prevented the mistake he made 
that has set his whole life wrong. Maybe the 
blame of the whole trouble lies on my shoul- 
dersand nothis, He knew as little what ill 
he was doing to me as what ill he was doing 
to himself, ‘That is all byganes, and as we 
cannot forget we must try to make the best 
of the preaent.” 

“That's just my way of it, and gin we 
could only get some word of where he is I 
think I would be satisfied to let him gang his 
ain gate” 

“If he is able to do so I decidedly think 
he should be allowed to go.” 

So they parted as good friends, and his 
head seemed to be bowed a little lower than 
‘usual in consequence. 

‘The Fiscal's strange conduct on this after- 
noon was still more marked by the fact that, 
instead of sending to Torthorl for his own 
horse or gig, he hired a machine at the ‘'hor- 
nichowe Inn, 

He drove himself to Campbell's farm, but 
he did not go up to the house at once. He 
stopped in the middle of the road and sur- 

the steading, 

There was the shes, behind it the byre 
and the hay loft ; beyond that the cattle court, 
the farther side of which was formed by the 
stable, Above the stable was the \y in 
which the men slept. 

As there was 20 one about he tethered his 
horse and went into the stable, He ascended 
the ladder leading to the men’s sleeping- 
places. The men’s blue painted “kists" and 
the empty bunkers were all he saw, 

He examined the place closely, and was 
satisfied that no man, dead or alive, could be 
hidden there, 

He retraced his steps and again surveyed 
the hay loft from the outside, The vening 
was singularly calm, and only the cattle an 
pigs suggested the neighbourhood of living 
things. The square, cosy-looking white 
farmhouse was only about four hundred 
yards distant on the rising ground back from 
the road. There was a gravel path in front 
Droad cnough to permit « gig to be turned, 
and then a shrubbery screening the hen 
house and other outbuildings which it was 
desirable to have close to the farmer's dwell- 

~ ng. Everybody was engaged indoors, doubt- 
less at carly supper. A strapping lass rushed 
across the path after a presumptuous young: 
pig which had found its way up to the froat 
door. The pig and the lass disappeared in 
fe shmpbbery and the place looked again 

en fs 
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‘The Fiscal proceeded with his inspection of 
the byre. An addition had been made to it 
at one time, and he observed that there was 
@ square door in the gable of this addition 
facing the road. A series of large square 
staples in the wall formed a ladder up to the 
door. The new part of the loft was used 


as a bothy for the Irish workers in the ” 


busiest period of harvest, and, when re- 
quired, as 8 granary. What had been the 
outer wall of the original building now 
formed a division between it and the new 


part. 

He went into the byre and up to the loft. 
The place was packed to the roof with straw; 
and apparently any one who wished to enter 
the new part would have to go to the door in 
the gable at the other end, 

On closer inspection he found s pathway 
had been tramped through the straw. Grop- 
ing his way cautiously through the passage, 
he came to an old door in what was now the 
dividing wall, There were numerous chinks 
in it through which one could sce the greater 
part of the granary. ‘ 

He placed his hand on the door; it was 
fast and he paused, listening. A light seemed 
gradually to shine on his face, and he re- 
strained his breathing. By-and-by he pee! 
through the chinks one after the other until he 
came to one at which he kept his eye fixed 
for some minutes. When he withdrew from 
it the light on his face became an expression 
of satisfaction, of relief and Soy. 

He lifted his hand as if about to knock, 
but checked himself and remained a long 
time hesitating. Then he made his way 
back thr. ¢ straw, moving with greater 
caution on before, and descended to the 


‘There was a transformation in his whole 
manner ; every movement was lighter and 
brisker than it had been for days past. The 
dull look and heavy step with which he had 
walked through Thomichowe were gone, and 
youth seemed to be restored. 
the doot of he bye, be wiped the perp 

wi perspira- 
thon bow bis to, bnesthbog se one docs 
when resting afer ‘a hard walk up a steep 
hill. One phrase was humming in his brain 
like one of those tusical catches which 
always appear to be leading to something and 
never do. There was this difference in his 
catch, it was the glad Hallelujah of a heart 
relieved of much cere. 

“Thank God—he lives yet... . . Thank 
‘God, he hives yet.” 

‘For the moment that was sufficient, He 
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thad been preparing to meet the worst: 
earnestly rtving to find the way in which it 
might be met so as to cause pain to 
others, The worst was spared them: the 


‘next worst could be borne with more grace, the 


if it could not be hidden altogether. 

Hidden? 

He tumed away from that possibility with 
‘a sensation of contempt for himself for allow- 
ing it to find an instant's rest in his calcula- 
tions. 

* If he dies we will have to find the man 


has some heed for others, or he would not 
have been trying so hard to get away. 
Whether or no, my work is to help him to 
dive, and to spare the baims as much as may 
be of the shame of his wrong-doing and 
amine, 


Aman was coming down the road from 
the direction of the town, He was a 
wart-looking fellow, with a ruddy good-na- 
tured face, whose twinkling eyes st 
considerable quickness of apprehension and 
waggishness, And indeed he was known all 
over the country side as a and “a 
tenibie clever chiel wi’ a snare and a salmon 
net,’ 

This was Wull Greer, the ploughman, His 
dress was a round cap with a peak, a double- 
breasted moleskin jacket, the back of which 
was white, the front a deep brown ornamented 
with two rows of large white bone buttons ; 
moleskin trousers, and thick “tacketty” iron- 
heeled boots, He was smoking a short clay 
pipe and carrying 2 brown-paper parcel under 
bis arm. 

He saw the Fiscal sitting on the barrow, 
and halted as if desirous of turning off the 
road into the field; but noting that he had 
already been observed, he advanced boldly as 
if going to the stable, 

“Twas waiting for you, Wull,” said the 
Fiscal, rising as the man was about to pass 
him with a nod of recognition. 

He stopped, took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and looking straight into the face of the terror 
of evil-doers answered innocently : 

“Was you?” 

“Ay, I am wanting to have a bit crack 
with you about that friend of mine you have 
deen kind to, He was sair burt, poor chap, 
How is he getting on?” 

‘Wull Greer was seldom taken off his guard ; 
this time he was completely. The Fiscal 
spoke so naturally—as if he knew al] about 
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the secret ; the place where he bad been site 
ting suggested that he did, and Wull was 
unconscious of haying been involved in any 
lately which could bring him under 

of the law. Therefore he at once 
fell into the trap cleverly laid for him. He 
made one feeble effort to assure himself that 
it was not a trap. 

“Whatna frien’ do you mean?” 

“Do you meen to say that he has not told 
you his name? Surely you ken it, I mean 
Daft Jock Thorbum, and I am very much 
concerned about him. I did not like to go 
in upon him, as he might be feared at the 
sight of me, for he has got a foolish notion 
that we are wanting to do him some ill. 
‘So I was waiting for you to come home." 

There was no resisting this evidence of 
knowledge and the assurance of kindly inten- 
tion afforded by the explanation of the 
desire not to disturb the invalid. 

“How did you ken?” inquired Wull in 
some amazement. “I'm sure there's no a 





stal- sowl about the place but mysel’ that has any 


notion that he’s in the granary.” 

“It’s of no consequence how1 ken. What 
I want you to do is to tell me about him so 
that his folk may be get at their ease on his 
account, Do you think he is well enough to 


see me?” 
“Eh, keeps a’! no—that would kill him off- 
hand, He hauds on beggin’ an’ prayin’ me 


to throttle him rather than let you find him 
alive, He's in sic fear too about his friends, 
‘because they want to put him in the mad- 
house, that I couldna help takin’ pity on 
him and keepin’ him quiet in the loft. He 
hasna dune onybody ony harm as he tells 
me, an’ as I believe, for he was aye a free- 
handed sowl at the inn, wi’ never a bad word 
for a single crature. I hope there was nae 
harm in giein’ him shelter.” 

“You might have done better if you had 
let his friends know that he was safe,” 

“But I’m tellin’ you that was just what he 
wes in mortal dread o’. He's sensible 
enough, and I would takepity on onybody that 
was to be put into a medhouse. I’m 
no ashamed o’ what I hae dune, an’ I would 
hae stuck till’t if you hadna found it out 
some way.” 

The man was bold in his selfdefence 
even before the Fiscal, for it was an sonal: 
privilege to be able to speak to that gen 
man with the feeling that the action in ques- 
tion was 4 right one. 

“TI have no doubt you would, Wall, for 
you have a kindly nature—to say nothing 
about that note you got in your last wages,” 


said the Fiscal with a touch of his usual 
jocosity of manner. 

“He gied it to me, an’ I had to get a lot 
o’ things for him,” was the anewer. 

“J don’t question that; but you must tell 
me everything about him now. What was 
he like when you found him in the shed?” 

“ Asvfu’ forfough’en and bluidy, wi’ a nasty 
cut on the side o' the head.” 

“Were you alone?” 

“ Ay, Iwas the first out o” the bothy that 
‘mornin’.” 

Maybe you were not in it all night,” said 
the Fiscal, nodding his head, 

Wall stared and grinned, 

“ Atweel, sir, that’s true. You see I hae a 
frien’ that bides ower near St, 3 
and it’s a long road there and back. I hadna 
been there for a week or twa—that’s how it 
cam’ that I was just getting hame at day- 
light, and I few Ei in te shed, He was 
getting up aff the ground, an’ staggering as 
Shouse bed been fad. I ken'd hie at ence 
and speired how he cam’ there at that hour. 
‘Syne he tauld me about rinnin’ awa frae his 


“Weel, sir, he did come ower your name 


“Ay, and what did he say about me? 
Nothing complimentary, I'll be bound.” 

“T couldna say that it was a’thegither 
what you would like to hear.” 

“Never heed that. Say on.” 

“He just mentioned that aboon a folk in 
the world he wouldna like you to ken that he 
was livin’ and that he would rather ste the 
deil bimseF than you.” 

“Ah, I daresay you have whiles said 19 
munch as that yourself, Wull. It is a compli- 
ment, But we'll {et that be. You say he 
is getting on fairly well under your care,” 

“ He's getting on bravely, but he dreams 
whiles havers about some fine lass that 
he murdered and some lad that he hanged, 
® through his ain blind fury an’ her telling a 
Jee. I canna mak’ head or tail o’ the story 
for he never speaks o't when he’s waukin’ . . 
I suppose it’s just his havers ?” 

“You needna fash yourself about that, 
Wull. I em obliged to you for this informa- 
tion and his friends will be grateful to you 


frien's and cried on me to hide him for twa | for taking care of him.” 


‘or three days till he could get clear awa. As 


“As to that there was naething to do 


I said there was naething daftlike about him | except get him his bite and sup, and quiet 
and I thought there was nae harm in helpin’ ‘ him whenever he thought there was onybody 


him.” 

“Did he explain how he was hurt?" 
‘The Fiscal was grave again as he put this 
‘question, 

“Ou, ay. I speired if ony body had been 
meddlin’ wi? him, and he tauld me that he 
was waek wi’ lang sickness, and that Couping 
ower a stane he cam’ down on the oO 
the harrow, and sae got the nasty clour on 
the side o! the head. It was lang cut but no 
sae deep as I thought at first. He said there 
matin hac been an airtry cut and that it was 
a won'er he didna bleed to death afore I 
cam’ up.” 

“Was that af he told you about it?” 
asked the Fiscal slowly, searching Wull's 
face. 

“That was every word on that head, 1 
wanted to get the doctor, but he said he 
ken'd as weel as ony doctor what to do, and 
Kept on cryin’ to me for the Lord's sake no’ 
to betray him or he would just let the bluid 
tin till he ced. He bade me tie a naipkin 
round his head, and when that was done I 
got him upto the laft. He's been there ever 
since, sleeping maist o' the time, and whiles 
that soun’ that I hae feared he was gane."5 

“ Has he never mentioned me?” 

‘Wuil Greer shifted his cap as if to air his 
wits and looked uncomfortable. 


comin’ to take him awa.” 

The Fiscal remained 
minutes, Then: 

“ Are you sure that no one except your- 
self knows about his living here?” 

“I canna be sure now, seeing that you 
ken a’ about 1t—but you hae an awfa’ way 
©’ puttin’ twa and twa thegither 1” 

“Just that, Wall,” was the Fiscal’s com- 
ment, acknowledging the man's admiration 
with anod ; “and you have something of the 
same skill. So, I am going to tell you what 
todo, You must not give a cheep about me 
having been here. Say nothing to any one; 
go on with my friend es you have been doing 
and watch over him in every way till he is 
able toget about. Every day you will report 
Progress to me ; and you are to understand 
that I hold you responsible for his safe keep- 
ing. If you allow him to get away without 
giving me timely warning, ] may have 2 
word to say to you anent certain snares that 
were found in the Duke's grounds last week 
—you understand?” 

‘cee'd you can lippen | to me, Leh 
Greer, alert to the di 
uences of disobedience. “I would 
never te cheeped a word abvut him onyway. 
But are you sure that naebody else kens?” 
“Captain Brown has suspicions, but he 


silent for a few 


ago 


will not give you any fash. You come to me 
at Torthorl to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, 
and wé will act according to what you have 
to tell me then. Now, I want to see bis face 
without him seeing me.” 

“How can that be done?” 

“The loft is dark. You can leave the 
granary door open a bit when you go in, and 
you must find some excuse to hold a light up 
to that it will shine on him.” 

“Thac an auld stable lantern, but I canna 
keep it alight long for fear the maister should 
see’t, and there would be an unco steer 
then. He's no hame yet, though.” 

“Stop a minute, You need not come out 
to me agnin unless you hear me whistling 
* Auld Lang Syne.” 

“Very weel—but I hae your word that 
there’s nae harm meant to him?” 

“You have. Go first.” 

Greer led the way up to the loft and 
through the straw to the old door of the 
grunary. He passed in, and the Fiscal stood 
in the darkness, holding his breath and wait- 
ing for the light 

“Is that you, Greer?” queried 2 feeble, 
santa ‘ord 4 

“It's just me. Keep your mind easy, man, 
there's nacbody wantin’ to harm you. What 
like do you feet yoursel’ noo?” 

“Better, I've had another good sleep, 

' Death is dainty in his choice of guests, and 
won't have me. Every kind of sickness, fire 


and water have got me invitations to the fidelity 


feast of worms, but he won't let me in. 
Hanging is my only chance. 

As the weak, quavering voice spoke the 
ghastly jest, Greer, having lit the candle in 
‘the lantern, held it up. 

‘A thick bed of straw on the floor ; a figure 
well covered with coarse blankets 
white bandages, on which were several red 
stains—the features of a skeleton. When the 
lantern was held up, the eyes closed as if the 
light were too much for them. 

‘Surely those long shadows on the wall 
were the ams of Death, reaching out to 
welcome the new-comer. Surely that was 
the face of 2 dying man the Fiscal saw. 

"The figure moved, and a hand was reached 
towards the lantern. 

* Put out the light, Greer. I can’t stand 
it. Have you anything to drink there?” 

Greer blew out the hght. 

‘Through the straw again and down to the 
ground. 

Richard Musgrave was a strong man, 
Toentally and physically. He had encoun- 
tered the worries of life cahnly, with the 








3 aheadin the 
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wisdom born of strength, always postponit 
lamentation till the evil which was the cause 
for it was overcome or disposed of somehow, 
and then there was no need to lement. In like 
manner he dealt with the problems of duty > 
he made as certain as mortal could that his. 
motive was to do right; and then he pro- 
ceeded with his task unswervingly, whether 
it brought pain or pleasure to Himself or 
to others. In consequence his way had been 
hitherto comparatively smooth one, 

But here was a problem for which he 
could find no solution that would harmonize- 
with his wishes and his sense of duty, 

As the ploughman Greer had stated, Thor- 
burn appeared to be sensible enough. Yet 
he had given no hint of what had occurred in 
the shed. This was strange, especially as he 
had declared his dread of the Fiscal fieely. 
He had done the same at Thornichow before 
he knew the strongest of the reasons why he 
should avoid him. But, now, it was in his 
power to be spiteful, why was he silent ? He 
had been vengeful towards Graham, he could 
not be expected to be otherwise towards 
‘Musgrave, to whose reticence, at a time when 
specch hud been much needed, he might 
with some show of justice trace all his mis- 


nes. 

“Shall I take this evidence as o sign for 
my guidance ?—for ther sakes? God known 
I want to spare them before anything else— 
before truth and honour—almost before 
to my office.” 

At that thought he bowed his head in 
shame, although he had his resignation duly 
signed in his pocket. 

‘The chief constable had said that if Thor- 
btn were found dead it would be necessary 
to find the man who had flung him down on 


harrow. . 

Here, he, the Fiscal, had discovered Thor- 
barn in a dying state. His duty was to 
make the fact known ; to see that his depo- 
sition was properly taken, and in that he 
woukl, no doubt, denounce him... .. 
Poor Ellie! Poor Armour! it would be a 
bad time for them. His duty wes to have 
the man removed, even at the risk of frighten- 
ing him to death, to some place where he 
could have proper care and nursing ; then he 
might live. 

Bat he might die without naming his assail- 
ant! Who then dare say that the father of 
Ellie Musgrave was a murderer ? 

o. . . . . 

‘Balt an hour after Greer had extinguished 
his lantern, he heard some one whistling 
Auld Lang Syne.” 


CHAPTER XXVII—THE MINISTER'S GARDEN. 

“Tt alloo, minister, that ye ken Greek 
and Laetan roots better nor me; but you 
maun admit in your ain conscience that you 
canna cven yoursel' fo me in the matter 0” 
dung for the roots o’ plants.” 


“I mean to have guano, Matthey Kirk- gra 


patrick, and I have no mare to say.” 

The minister was delving vigorously in 
his garden and the dispute between him and 
‘his man was in regard to the important ques- 
tion of natural or artificial manure. 

Mr. Moffat called himself 3 young old- 
fashioned minister, but Matthey was the most 
uncompromising of old-fashioned minister's 
men. He had been with the minister ever 
since he had had s kitk and in his patronage 
of his master he was “ten times waur nor a 
wife,” as Mr, Moffat often told him with 2 
threat of introducing that useful officer of the 
household in the place of the submissive Jean 
Monson, the housekeeper. Matthey was 
not frightened : he only said that he couldna’ 
be fashed wi’ sic nonsense and went on his 
own way in spite of the minister's threats. 

In a town Matthey’s interference would 
have been regarded as insolence: in the 
country it was accepted as the 
interest of the servant in the affairs of the 
master. 

But Matthey knew that when the minister 
addressed him by his fuil name the limit of 
his patience had been reached. So he pro- 
ceeded to the business which bad brought 
him to the place where the minister was 
delving. 

“ Aweel, hae your ain way, minister, but 
you'll be sorry for’t gin this time next year. 

‘The Fiscal’s wife wants to sec you.” 

“tT thought somebody had come,” said the 
‘minister dryly, ‘‘ or you would not have been 
here when I told you to clear away thae 
weeds. Eh, Matthey, Matthey, how can 
you expect me to heed what you say about 
the dung when you winna pay attention to 
what I say about the weeds !” 

“Oh, but I'm gaun to have a day at them 

40on.” 
1, “Very well, begin wi’ the weeds in your 
‘ain head and announce Mrs. Musgrave pro- 
pen. Look at me 5 make a bow like that 
and say ‘If you please, sir, Mrs. Musgrave.’ 
Syne hand me her card on a salver.” 

“Noo, minister, there’s nae use flytin’ at 
me about thee things,” replied 
dourly, “I hae tauld ye afore I canna do 
them. She gied me a caert an’ I put iton the 
table. What need had I to fetch it to you 


when I kent well enengh what it was? Get 
Jean to answer the door if you're no 
» 


“ Any way you might say—just to oblige 
me—Mrs. Musgrave, instead of the Fiscal’s 
wife, as though she was naebody.” 

“Weel, to obleege you—here’s Mrs. Mus- 
ve” 


The lady herself was coming down the 
path from the house at the moment, and the 
minister had no time to give his man the 
admonition he had intended, So Matthey 
moved away as the minister placed a garden 
chair for his visitor. 

“T hope I see you well, Mrs, Musgrave. 
I was just about to go in to red myself “up in 
proper array to see you, but that villain 
Matthcy has only this instant told me you 
were here.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Moffat, but I would 
rather be out here ; and please do not let me 
in iterrupt your work.” 

There's no fear of interruption, Mrs. 
Musgrave, One of the greatest blessings of 
Adam’s work is that a man can chat or think, 
and delve or prune, or plant all the same. I 
am at the simplest of all the grades, only 
delving, and well-pleased to have a crac! 
with a sensible being like yourself, after being 
worried by that gowk Matthey.” 

“Twill not detain you long, 1 hope, for 
this is only @ flying call, as one might say. 
I have just returned with Elhe from the 
Dinwuddies, and circumstances have arisen 
which compel me to seek the unbiassed 
opinion of some close friend of the family. I 
could not think of a better or truer friend 
than you, Mr. Moffat, and so I am here.” 

‘The minister bowed, dropping his hat on 
the gravel, as he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow, He observed that a beara ad 
although lookin; cious ard stately as 
usual, was somewhat. agitated. He ceased 


digging. : ; 

“PIT be delighted to serve you in any 
way, and if it's only a matter of opinion, you 
know how easily everybody gives that.” 

“Yes, but thisis a serious matter, and you, 
above all men, are qualified to answer me. 
Taskin a spirit of earnestness, being desirous 
of doing my duty to one who is dear to me.” 

She was still smiting, but he could see fhat 
tears were not far off. Placing one foot on 
his spade, he rested his elbow on the hand 
which grasped it and looked gravely at her. 

an baat case I will answer as earnestly as 

“Then will you tell me, Mr, Moffat,” she 
inquired with a dignified inclination of the 
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head, “what is the limit of a mother’s 
authority ?° 

* Gnlimited for good, and it should have 
no place at all for evil,” 

“TT thonght so,” she exclaimed, as if much 
relieved. “‘ Then, as it is entirely for Ellie's 
good Iam acting, J want you to tell me what 
i can do to prevent her marrying John 
Armour,” 

‘The minister was astounded by the re- 
quest; but at the same time his sense of 
humour was tickled by the notion that he 
should be asked to mar the union he had in 
some degree helped to promote. So, he 
rested his cheek on the knuckles of his 
hand as he replied thoughtfully : 

“T would just like to know why that 
should be, Mrs, Musgrave.” 

“Why l—there are most serious reasons 
why, Mr, Moflat, and you must be aware 
of some of them.” 

“So far, Mrs. Musgrave, I will admit that 
it is within my knowledge the young folk 
have agreed to cleek thegither, and 1 know 
of no reason why they should not. This, 
however, I will unde to say, that if you 
can show me serious reasons to the contrary, 
I will show you how to prevent the match 
being struck. But we had bette: go indoors.” 

He dropped the spade, picked up his hat, 
and with an old-fashioned courtesy conducted 
his visitor into what he considtred the best 
room in the manse, namely—the one in 
which all his books and his papers were 
stowed, and where he not only lived the 
Greater part of his time, but the truest and 
noblest part of his hfe, : 

He closed the door carefully, placed a large 
easy-chair for her, and somehow, as she sank 
into it, the grey-headed little minister seemed 
to grow bigger and grander there amongst 
his books than the plain, commonplace look- 
ing man she had found igging in the garden. 

‘His manner seemed to change, too, 

“Now, Mis. Musgrave, I am waiting for 
you to show me why John Armour should 
not marry your daughter.” 

He did not sit down; he stood on the 
‘hhearth-rug, his hands under his coat and 
waggling it as ifst were a bantam’s tail as 
he paused for ber reply, 

ch to her amazement she found a 
difficulty in giving a definite reply. Brought 
at once to strict account, she was conscious 
that the answer which had satisfied herself 
would not satisfy anybody who did not share 
her prejudices and predilections, 
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But she could be honest with herself, and 
failing any other argument she confessed the 
real position. 

“You sec, Mr. Moffat, the spheres in 
which my daughter and Mr. Armour have 
moved are quite di t; and I believe 
that although she may incline to the man at 
present, she would soon repent and be 
miserable herself and make him miserable. 
My experience of the world enabling me to 
see that, I consider it a most serious reason 
why I should for my daughter's sake protest 
against such a union.” 

Quite right, my dear madam, and there 
is no reason why you should not protest. At 
this moment I am not prepared with autho- 
Tities, but I have no doubt that Eve protested 
when her bairns were about to wed. At any 
rate it has been the privilege of mothers to 
protest ever since her time ; and it has been 
the deplorable habit of children to mate with 
the folk they like best in spite of the pro- 
test. You have not made out your case, 
am afraid.” 
be Bat you said that a mother’s control was 





unlimit 

“Exactly—for good. But how can you 
say that your 0) position to her settlement 
with the man er choice is for her good? 
Is he a blackguard? Is he a beggar? I 
know John Armour and I know that he is 
neither one nor the other, You must find 
a better reason than that before I can keep 
my promise and show you how to break o} 
the match.” 

“T want her to marry a gentleman of posi- 
tion,—the scion of an ancient family, who 
has been long courting her and has asked for 
her hand in marriage.” 

‘There was a short pause and then the 
minister gravely : 

“Now, that is a real sensible and, there- 
fore, understandable reason, and I can show 
you how to put all things right at once.” 

“ How?" she inquired cagerly. 

“Go to Armour himself, and I will pledge 
my (aith in human nature that if you satisfy 
him your daughter will be happier with 
another man than with him, he will not only 
withdraw from the list of competitors for her, 
hand, but will help you with all his power to 
make her happy.” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave rose. Not the minister's 
argument, but 2 fancy of her own made her 
the course he now proposed, 

“I will see Mr, Armour,” the said con- 
deseendingly ; “Thank you.” 
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CHAPTEM XXVUII.—MANCEUVRING. 


'HE minister conducted the stately dame 

to her carriage, and she was particularly 
fmacious as she chatted about the weather, 
“Did Mr. Moffat think it would rain to- 
day?” “The evenings are becoming very 
cold now, are they not?” “We shall soon 
be into winter again. Dear me, what a short 
summer this seems to have beco.” Then 
she reiterated her thanks effusively and drove 
away, leaving the minister standing at his 
gate looking after her with an amused yet 
puzzled expression, 

There was the long yellow-grey road 
stretching down to the village through its 
channel of larch, 2nd hawthorn hedges, and 
Joose stone dykes, through the houses and 
winding over the Dillowy fickls beyond, now 
disappearing altogether behind some dark 
plantation and again flashing out like 2 streak 
of sunshine across the deep green pastures. 

‘The picture was familiar to him; but he 
was always discovering new graces in it—new 
combinations of light and shade, when the 
trees were 


fields bespeckled with flowers of snow and 
diamonds of frost; through the periods of 
bud and blossom to the full foliage ; or when, 
ag now, the fallen leaves danced and trembled 
like narrow brown streamlets along the road- 
sides with many spluttcrings across the open 
way, whilst overhead was a glory of many 
colours in the sunlight. 

But at this moment the minister's vision 
was fixed upon that one object now fast dis- 
appearing; the carriage conveying Mrs. 
Musgrave straight to Armour’s mill—from 
the-tall chimney of which the smoke rose 
darkly in the clear air, swaying towards the 
approaching visitor one moment as if to 
welcome her, and the next swirling back as if 
shrinking from her. 

“Now is that silly woman going to make 
mischief between two sensible young folk? 
She is a giddy old body; but nevertheless it 
1g one of the most wonderful mysteries of 
human life how it comes about that wee 
things have been endowed with such great 
powers of doing harm.” 

“Am I to yoke Dawnie the-noo, or are 
you gaun to watt till after dinner?” 

Matthey Kirkpanick was the speaker and 
Dawnie was the minister's pony. 

XXMI—3 


bare, waving skeleton arms and! 
fingers over the white ground or over the | 


* Meat and mass hinder no man, Ataithey, 
as you are well aware, and therefore I think 
we'll bide till after dinner. The more readily 
as, if my nostrils do not deceive me, there isa 
sweet sheep's head in Jean Morrison's pot, 
Meanwhile I want you to read me a riddle.” 

“ Hoots, Ihae nae time for bairas’ play. I 
want to get a heap o! thae planta potted 
afore nicht.” 


“ Ay, but bide a wee, Matthey, bide a wee, 
This is no bairns’ play, but matter for most 
serious consideration. It is a subject which 
has occupied the mind of the wisest and the 
simplest since the days of Adam; and it 
still remains like the philosopher's stone—an. 
unsettled problem, still attracting all men to 
the endeavour to solve it, and still compelling 
wise men in their age to own that their en- 
deavours, have been vain. Firstly, Solomon 


was——’ 

“Oh, skip the heads, minister, and come 
to lastly, an’ in conclusion first, or I'll never 
get through my wark.” 

“ Just so, just so,” continued the minister 
placidly and smiling at his hearer's impa~ 
tience ; “ you are like the rest; in everything 
except life we all want the lastly first. In 
‘our fortunes, which we always expect to in- 
crease, we strive for the lastly, and in our 
misfortunes we cry for it. But in this par 
ticular matter, as we e'en must end where we 
began, 1 will unfold to you at once the trouble 
of my mind—I am vastly exeicised to com: 
prehend what a woman means.” 

Matthey looked at his master with a slight 
frown as if suspecting that he was trying to 
make fun of him; but secing that the minister 
was perfectly serious, his expression became 
one of lofty wonderment and pity, 

“Eh, minister, has it come to that! You 
wantin’ to ken what a woman means! Eb, 
minister, minister, wi a’ your learnin’ hae you 
conic to that?" 

“It’s trac, Matthey, with humiliation be 
it spoken.” 

“To think that you would fash your head 
secking to ken what a woman means! She 
wever kens hersel’ and how can onybody 
else ken. You might as weel try to find out 
what airt the wind will be blawin' this time 
a bunner years hence.” 

“1 belicve that would be the casicr task 
of the two. Thank you, Matthey. I daily 
leain to appreciate your wisdom more and 
tore, and will not waste time in the futile 
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was so clear and resolute. Most certainly 
the day of serfs was over.“ And about the 
sort of understanding there was between 

“The understanding is perfectly clear, 
Mrs, Musgrave, to the Fiscal, Ellie, and my- 
sell. I intended to speak to you to-day or 
to-morrow. Your visit has forestalled me 
only bya few hours, The understanding is 
this—that as soon as arrangements can be 
properly made, Ellie and I are going to be 
married.” 

And he stood there and told her that to 
her face and there was not an earthquake! 
That horrid machinery went on with its dull 
din as if nothing implying a social revo- 
lution had been spoken. It was incompre- 
hensible how the world could go on in such 
a state of things. 

“That is the subject, Mr. Armour ; and 1 

to say that you cannot have my con- 
gent to any such foolish step.” 

“T don’t see anything foolish about it and 
neither does ahe,” exclaimed the lover, con- 
tentedly, 

“ But, Mr. Armour, it cannot be,” she eaid 
with piteous eamestness. 

“Why not, Mrs. Musgrave ?” 

‘The man's obtuseness was dreadful. 

“T have told you that you cannot have 
my consent, and Ellie will not mary anyone 
without it.” 

Thereat Armour was silent ; for he could 
well understand that Ellie's sense of duty 
might even cary her so far as to submit to 
the unreasonable command of her mother 
that she should not marry him—he knew 
that nothing would induce her to accept 
another, Then he had somehow imbibed a 
little of the old-world superstitious respect 
for parental authority, and he did not like to 
enter into single combat with her on this 
subject, If he had to defend himself, he 
would rather do it in the presence of the 
whole family, 

‘Mrs. Murgrave misunderstood his silence 
and took courage. 

“Tknow, Mr. Armour, that it must be 
difficult—-perhaps impossible for you to com- 
prehend why 
and I can quite fancy you may even doubt 
my word when I teil you that I refase be- 
cause I love my child and because I believe 
that her future happiness would be 
by the union you propose.” 

She rose and there were tears in her 
‘There was no mistaking that sign of gem 
feeling, however stiff her words might 
and Armour was troubled. 


should refuse to consent; whi 
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“ Are you quite Bure that you are a better 
judge than herself and her father as to her 
Prospect of happiness with me?” he asked 
huskily and looking down. 

“1 am perfectly sure of it. Tama woman 
and have had experience of the world. I 
have had more time than you or my husband 
can have had to think of these matters, and 
to observe their progress in the case of 
others; and I am satisfied that, cruel as it 
may seem to you both now, I am acting 
with the truest kindness towards you in doing 
all in my power to prevent your marriage 
with my daughter.” 

“But, why, Mrs, Musgrave, why?” he 
asked, a little bewildered, 

“There are so many... . so many deli- 
cate points in all such matters that I cannot 
easily explain myself. But there is no dis- 
respect to you, Mr. Armour, Far from it. I 
prove my high respect for you in coming to 
you to ask you to help me to secure the 
happiness of my child.” 

He looked up astounded by this extra- 
ordinary appeal. But for her tears and her 
earmestness he would have laughed at the 
absurdity of it. 

“But, Mrs. Musgrave, how can you expect 
me to help you to do what woutd make me 
miserable and what I believe to be wrong?" 

“1 do not expect you to take my view of 
it at once—that would be more than any 
one could expect. What I ask is very 
simple, and if you are the gentleman I take 
you to be you will not refuse to grant it.” 

“T will gladly do anything except give up 
Ellie.” 

“ No, you cannot do that at my request— 
Inever thought you could, All I ask is, 
that you will make no public announcement 
of an engagement for a little while, uotil you 
have had time to study her character niore 
intimately and she has had. time to—time to 
—in fact time to make up her mind.” 
it,” he exclaimed, with intense 
relief, ‘if that is all you require and it will 
give you any satisfaction.” ane Was 

“ Ah, that is so kind of you~ he could 


of you, Mr, Armour; buhibiate to her than 








wid be even in his own hoe for he 
y surrounded by ie coarse 
"finery of his tale, Not that she ex 


gvA min bares 
ected him to fail in courtesy anywhere: he 
“iad proved at the Dinwnddies that he could 
be 


felt the contrast between her own dignified, 
refined 


ble. But she fancied that her 
would be the more effective when he 


on and the things which sur- 
im. 
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“If any such thing should occur I would 
be the first to cry off.” 

“That is sensible—so kind. You 
don't know how much good it has done me 
to have this chat with you—how I wish 
that I had come to yon at the first, But 
now, Mr, Armour, you understand that the 
most important thing of all is to prevent folk 
talking. Should the least hint of an engage- 
ment be given, it would become the talk of 
the town in a few hours. You know how 
people wil? talk, and if you could only think 
how many well-meaning couples are forced 
into miserable marriages because they are 
afraid of the scandal a breach would make! 
It is wrong-it is wicked.” 

“You may be quite sare Ellie and I will 
not commit that wickedness.” 

“Yes, but we must avoid gossip, we must 
avoid scandal, And if you would—ob, Mr, 
Armour, if you only would tell the Fiscal that 
you do not want the matter to be made 
public yet awhile, you would make me so 


Pn : j ‘ 

“Twill mention your wish and tell him 
that I can sce no objection to it, Ellie would 
like everything to be arranged as privately 
as possible, We have both a dislike to have 
matters which are sacred to us turned into 
the gossip and foolish jest of the place, It is 
hateful, and yet I dare say some folk like it. 
‘We don’t, however.” 

How persistently he would speak of “we " 
or“ Ellie and LL" And here was a dreadful 
misapprehension of Mrs. Musgrave’s mean- 
ing! ‘The man was talking as if she were 
discussing the arrangements for his mariage 
with her daughter, not how the possibility of 
such an event was to be kept out of sight 
altogether. 

“But, Mr, Armour, you must not tell Mr. 
Musgrave that it is my wish : you must tell 
him as if it was your own, that there should 
be no public declaration until everything is 
quite settled. Iam anxious not to say any- 
thing that might cause you the least pain, but 

“ selepe can stand that there are reasons 
she woukt*jances—which make me desire, very 
respect, the eB phat for the present at least my 
keep his place tidy, “A paws, should not be 
tequire such adventitious aids, 

122 she was agnin gracious and digntt®°4 
fuen the took the chair Armour offert jhe 


eT. 
“I see you are surprised, Armour, 

and indeed you cond Tot fe mon, 
my presence here. I assure you I would not 
have disturbed you for any less reason than 


the one which brings me here.” 
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said with a gracious smile as she held out 
her band. “We have precisely the same 
‘object in view, and that is cnough to make us 

friends. I tell you it will tend very 
much to Ellie's happiness if we can avoid 
fuss and gossip at present ; I depend entirely 
il and judgment to protect us 





“T will do my best.” 

Mrs, Musgrave was delighted: ber clever 
idea was so far a complete success, 

“Thank you again, and so many times, 
T cannot tell you what a load yon have taken 
off my mind, Ab, Mr. Armour, men can 
never understand the anxieties which beset a 
mother who has a due sense of her responsi- 
bility in fostering and guarding the happiness 
of a daught 

‘He accompanied ber to the carriage, and 
as she was driven anay she gave him a more 
gracious bow than she had ever given him 
before, 





‘Armour was delighted too; for it scemed 
that he had completely won the good graces 
of Ellie's mother by simply agrecing to do 
what he would have done in any case—try to 
avoid gossip! She was a singular woman, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—{N SAFE WANDS. 


He could not get into the humour of those 
figures again immediately after the departure 
‘ot his unexpected visitor, He was to see 
Ellie that evening, and it would be such 
pleasant news for her that the fear which had 
‘oppressed them both of the difficulty they 
would have in dealing with her mother need 
no longer have a place in their thoughts. 

Mrs, Musgrave was satisfied. She only 
preferred a reasonable request—amounting to 
no more than that before they shouted their 
joy from the housetops they should be as- 
sured of its constancy, What a laughing 
reel those figures danced ; and how entirely 
their plain business purport was changed for 
the moment into that of symbols of mirth to 
the eyes of this confident lover. How unjust 
they had been to Mrs, Musgrave in their 
doubt of her readiness to sacrifice her own 
prejudices as soon as she should be convinced 
that in doing so she would be promoting ber 


's welfare. 

He felt disposed to throw aside these 
papers and run away at once with the good 
news to Ellie, But that would never do; he 
could not afford to shirk the unpleasant task 
he had before him. They would find time 


Me somehow to talk it all over in the evening, 


YO clear vision the intricacies of those important 


So he made another effort to pursue with 
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figures, and to decipher the proofs of past 
and prospective soorets or failure which lurk 
in every balance-sheet, although visible only 
to the eyes of the initiated. Somehow the 
items which had been suggestive of possible 
disasters did not appear to be half so threaten- 
ing now as they did before Mrs, Musgrave 
called. 

The result of his labour was not satisfactory 
and he was glad at length to pass the papers 
into the hands of his cashier. 

“Tr will take me a couple of days to make 
a thorough examination,” he said. “I don’t 
Tike the look of some of the items.” - 

“There are a lot of them that do not 
please me,” said Mr, Oswald, taking a pinch 
of snuff after elaborate preparations with his 
snufl-box and silk handkerchief. 

He was a white-haired man of sixty, thin, 
shary-featured, and solemn. He had been 
cashier for the last thirty ears to each suc- 
cessive tenant of the Thorniehowe Paper 
Mills, As one after the other had failed he 
had retited, only to take his place again as 
if he were an immovable part of the building 
itself. He had suffered a kind of stolid dis- 
tress at each bankruptcy, and the one hope 
of his life now was to dic whilst the mill was 
in full work and his master solvent. He 
bebeved that his hope was to be realised. 

Armour went homeward by the Green, 
He had not for weeks experienced such a 
sense of peace as he did that afternoon ; he 
‘was cven indifferent to the cast wind. 

‘The aspect of two subjects of troublous 
thought had materially changed for the 
better. In the first place he was now able 
to sce the way to overcome the dreaded op- 
position of Ellie's mother more rapidly than 
he had hoped, In the second place, he 
knew that Thorburn was under the care of 
trustworthy bands; and that had comforted 
Guannie as well a8 afforded another proof of 
the Fiscal's friendship—for it was he who 
had found him. 

He came to the house on the Saturday 
night, and was pleased although surprised 
to fnd Armour just returned from Kirkcud- 
bright. . 

‘The latter could not help observing that 
the Fiscal looked pale and fatigued, ‘There 
was the same curious expression on his face 
as on the night when he arrived late at Tor- 
tnoil, where Armour had been awaiting him 
to seck his aid in discovering Thorburn, 

“ Lhave fonnd him,” he said, “‘but he is 
not well. He got his head hurt, and may die.” 

"The voice was low, steady, and cold as be 
gave this information, 


Sar 
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“Let me gang to him this minute,” said 
Grannie calmly, as she rose to her feet 

“No, Mrs. Armour, you cannot go yet, 
There is as much to fear from the state of 
his mind as from that of his body—probably 
more: he so dreads being found by any of 
us that the doctor bids me say he is con- 
vinced that the shock of seeing you, or 
Ammour or myself would be instantly fat 

“ Puir bain, puir bairn, to turn that way 
against bis best frien’s,” murmured Grannic 
resignedly, as if she were speaking of a hope- 
lessly refractory child. 

“Now, 1 want you to trust me with the 
management of him for a few days." * 

«He canna be in better hands since hc 
winna iet us do anything for him,” said 
Gronnic. “It’s something to ken he's in 
safe keeping.” 

Ellie had asked him to trust ber father, 
and Armow sinply added to Grannic’s 
words— 





“We will act in every way as you may 
direct us, Mr. Musgrave. Perhaps _after- 
wards when he recovers and hears of your 
kindness to him at this timc, he may Le 
able to tell you himself that he is grateful." 

‘The Fiscal went on as if he bad not heard 
the latter spevch,, 

“T have done what 1 could for his comfort 
at prescnt and J hope to-morrow to get 
him removed to mote suitable quarters tha, 
those he las been hiding in until now, 1 
shalt see that he wants for nothing. Duily 
reports will be brought to us of his progre:,., 
and as soon as it can be brought about, with 
as little danger to him as may be, you will be 
allowed to sce him. But make your mind 
casy regarding him, Mrs. Armour. Nothing 
more can be done tor him.” 

‘That was all the information he had ty 
give ; but the selief of knowing that the man 
was still alive and under proper care was 


‘enough. 

Armour knew Campbell's farm, and thought 
it a good resting place for Thorburn, As it 
was rest that was chiefly required for him, 
ands the place was of his own choosing, there 
could be no doubt that the course pointed 
cout by their friend was the sight one, namely, 
to leave him for the present to his own‘ 
whims, care being taken that he should not 
lack any of the comforts essential to his 
recovery. Since arrangements with that view 
had been made the kindest thing they could 
do for him was to remain quiet. 

The only reference the Fiscal made to 

in ight was to express his satisfaction 
that Armour had come home at the moment 
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when he was able to give him news ofthe Graham, She had said that she could take 
fugitive. He did not mention Ellie or Mrs. the curse off his shoulders; and vague as 
Musgrave. ‘This Armour attributed to his the words were, Armour timidly admitted to 
fatigue and did not thrust the subject upon himself—timidly, because it seemed such folly 
him. On the following days brief messages to attach the slightest importance to them— 
woie brought for Grannie’s comfort to the that they set him thinking of how it might 
cffect that all was going well and there was be that Thorburn was less guilty than any 
no additional cause for uneasiness, one believed him to be, 

Grannie was satisfied, and Aimour could But he did not question Grannie, He 
not be otherwise. He made no attempt to knew that if there had been anything to clear 
walyze his own feelings, but he knew that his mother of blame she would have told it 
what feeling he had was still for the man in spite of any prejudices she might have 
‘Thorbum, not for the parent. in her son’s favour. But the most she hai 

He did not like that subject, but it forced ver said was— 
its way into his mind at intervals. And ale — “ Puir lass, he was ayt ill to do wi’, and 
ways he seemed to see as in a faintly remem- she didna tal’ the sight way wi' him. Puir 
bered dream the shadowy form of a woman. lass, she was san fashed.” 

He never could see the torm distinctly, but ‘There was comfort in thinking that his 
thete were two sad pitiful eyes shining clearly mother had Leen much tried, and he did not 
upon him through the winte mist as if plend- wish to know more, And so he could 
amg that he should think of her tenderly. answer with sindly thoughts those appealing 
Arid he did give gentle and kindly thoughts eyes whic shone on him through the mist. 
to that mother he had never known whose — He believed that it was best not to inquire 
story, whatever might be the rights of it, must too curiously into the past, since he could do 
fuve been a sorrowful one, Sometimes, no more than he was doing to redeem it, 
Jooking in Ellie's face, the shidow would fit “I thnk 1t is not selfish fear which makes 
actos» his mind, leaving a wondering question me wish to Iet these matters be,” he said to 
nehind—was there any possible comlination Mi. Moffat. “At ony rate I have put my 
of excumstances which could make him motives on trial again and again, and believe 
tluubt her truth! Could she by any in- that I am honest to myself.” 

senuity of blundering make him tum from “Ay, most folk think that—every rogue 
het in mad rage and hate as his father had | thinks it,” rejoined the nunister; “and it’s 
turned from that sad woman in the mist? a great blessing. We would be miseiable 

‘The answor was passionately prompt—No creatuies if it were not for our unconscious 
—No—his whole nature cned out against the seli-conceit. Vanity is in our blood, and 
possibitity of such a monstious inversion of | just as the blood maybe spoiled Ly an excess 
hus love, Of adipose tissue, 20 it may be spoiled by adi- 

‘Then he kissed her with such sudden vehe- pose vanity. The most vain often think 
mence that he almost frightened the blush- themselves the most modest in accoi’ .nce 
ig and smiling git] by his fervour. with their own estimate.” 

The sunshine which she made in his fe — “ When weave really trying in our secret 
was too pute, too bright ever to be darkened thoughts to be honest to owselves, surely we 
by any cloud from within themselves. Wor- may be.” 
ites and troubles they were already experienc- “It's clean impossible to be perfectly 
ang, and there would be more to come no honest even to one’s sclf about one’s sell. 
doubt, but they would be bome calmly on With every possible desire to grasp Sel: and 
the Atlas shoulders of their love. comprehend him, therc is always a shadows 

With Grannie he had beld scarcely any Ego prompting ub to tell a lie about the othe: 
conversation on the subject. ‘The instinctive fellow., When we have caught hold of this 
shrinking from it which had kept him silent shadow the mere effort piojects anothe: 
when he kaew nothing had become inten- shadowy Ego claiming honour for the cu- 
sified by what he had leamed from his father. deavour and blinding us to our faults of 
He did not wish to bear more about that judgment. And so we may yo on withove 
miserable past unless it might be that he ever reaching the last atom ot Scif that we 
could learn his mother had been innocent wish to find. The atomic theory in physics 
and that there had been some extenuating would be the equivalent of this in morals, 
circumstances in his father’s conduct. That brings us back to the old saw which 

‘This latter possibilty hid been suggested cuts so many Gordian knots—we must e’en 
to him by the strange ravings of poor Miss do the best we can accoiding to our lights.” 


ayo 


He was doing the best according to his 
lights, and sa with him muscle held nerve 
well in control he was not visited by any 
morbid nightmares of doubt and hesitation, 
although he would sometimes pause to ques- 
tion the wisdom of his course. So, he waited 
in readiness for the moment when he might 
be called to action on ‘'horburn’s account ; 
and he trusted to the Fiscal for the call to be 
made at the first sign that he could be of use. 

Meanwhile he could be happy thinking 
about Ellie end rejoicing in the relief 
afforded by the visit of Mrs, Musgrave, 

Grannie did not rejoice over that visit as 
he thought she ought to have done. He 
could not get her to see that what he had 
been requested to do was only what he 
wished to do—to avoid gossip; and to 
understand that there was an immense deal 
gained in having arrived at a thorough under- 
standing with Ellie's mother. That would 
enable him to speak frecly to ber about the 
future, and would in any case enable him to 
understand her and she him. ‘They could 
not expect her to be pleased with the match 
at the first, Ellie and he had known that 
and had been greatly troubled to discover 
how they were to act in regard to her. Even 
the Fiscal had been a little anxious on the 
subject, and now she came forward herself to 
iclieve them of all trouble and to ask only a 
Ue consideration for her view of things. 
She was entilled to that and he thought it 
was exceeclingly kind ol her to deal with him 
in this straightforward way. : 
aA I aan its a wens Gfannic, 
shahing-her head and smilipg“at his enthu- 
siagon ; “and bhope itavsy be." 

The minister Called expecting to find 
Armour in need of condolence and was 
amazed to hear his report of Mrs, Musgrave’s 
friendliness. 

“You know that she does not want Ellie 
to marry you,” said Mr, Moffat, much per- 
plexed. 

“Of course. I knew that all along, and 
that is why 1 admire her frankness in coming 
straight to me and explaining the conditions 
which would cnable her to set aside her 
prejudices. She only wants to be sure of 
Hilie’s happiness ; and as I want to be sure 
of the same thing I willdo anything in reason 
that she may require.” 

“She is a curious woman,” said the minister, 
thoughtfully. * Matthey is right, it’s nonsense 
to ucek her meaning. 1 must have misunder- 
stood hey, for my notion was that she would 
do anything rather than let you have her 
daughter.” 
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Then when Armour was about to start for 
Torthori, this note came from his future 
mother-indlaw,— 


“Dear Mr. Armour, 

“TZ av obliged (0 ask you to postpone the 
tisit you intended to pay us this evening. 
Family affairs render it most desirable for us 
to be alone. 

“ Remember, I quite look upon our conversa- 
lion to-day as forming a compact between us 
Sor Ellids happiness, and J unt upon your 
assistance, 
“Zver yours most faithfully, 
“1, Musorave,” 


Armour was greatly puzzled and disap- 
pointed, but of course he obeyed, 


CUAPTER XXX.—ANOTHER TRIUMMI. 


Suc a thing had never been heard of 
before. Indeed a mses to be one of Mrs. 
Musgrave's principles of marital duty that 
she would never disturl her husband at his 
office except on a matter of life or death, 
And she had never done so. 

But there was Mrs. Musgrave’s carriage at 
ihe door of the Fiscal’s office, and there was 
‘Mrs. Musgrave herself stepping out of it. 

‘This was her second visit in one day to a 
place of business, and she marched in with 
an air of proprietorship in the whole estab- 


Inhmeat. 
Although she had never before honoured 


» the office with a visit she was known to the 


clerks, and they looked as if they thought 
that a matter of life or death were involved 
in the event of her coming. One hastened 
to inforin the Fiscal of the strange arrival, 
and another, advancing, timidly inquired if 
he might offer her a chair—he dare not go 
through the usuat forinula of saying with 
supeicilious indifference— 

“Have you an appointment? What is 
your business?” 

‘There were six clerks in this outer office, 
two of them apprentices, The six were 
unanimous in treating ordinary visitors with 
that discoustesy which by some mental twist 
the underlings in office imagine enhances 
their own importance and upholds the great- 
ness of their master, They were equally 
unanimous in subservience to an extraordi- 
nary visitor. 

‘The second clerk had scarcely accom- 
plished his feeble proffer of a chair and re- 
‘ceived the stately bow declining it, when the 
first returned, and Mrs, Musgrave was shown 
the way into her husband's private office. 
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The Fiscal also treated her as an extra- 
ordinary visitor. If she had been the Lord 
President of the Court of Session himself who 
had unexpectedly, appeared in the office he 
coulil not have received her with more pro- 
found courtesy. 

He rose from his place, took herhand and 
conducted her to a seat, bowed, and stood 
as if waiting for the commands of some high 
ilignitary. But she was used to his ways, 
and all this only made her feel nervous and 
iintable in the presence of the confidential 
clerk, who sat like a piece of the furniture, 

“ Praise undeserved, is satire in disguise,” 
was her feeling, and if she had only had the 
phrase handy she would have used it As it 
was she said sweetty~she was still full of the 
glory of her complete victory over Armour— 

“You know that only a matter of the very 
gravest importance would have brought me 
here, I shall not detain you many minates, 
but we must be alone, if you please,” 

“ Adamson.” 

The confidential clerk glided silently out 
of the room, as a shaclow moves away when 
the position of a lamp is changed. 

“T trust you do not come to consult mc 
in my professional capacity, madam,” con- 
tinued the Fiscal, maintaining the attitude 
and manner of one who is addressing some 

istinguished personage, 

“T come to speak to you in your position 
as a father and a husband, and I beg of you 
to he serious,” she said earnestly. 

“ The position is a very serious one,” he 
replied gravely, but there was a glimmer of 
his wicked smile in the corners of the eyes 
indicative of his enjoyment of the surprise 
which her reception excited. “1 heard that 
you had both reached home safely or 1 
might have thought that something had 
befallen Ellie when 1 saw you here.” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave got up and laid her hand 
on his arm. There were tears in her eyee— 
teal teas, for she was very much in earnest. 
He felt that they were real and he became 
slightly uneasy. 

“ You know that something has happened 
to Bilie, and it is not too much to ask that 
my views may be considered in the matter. 
‘You cannot desire her happiness more than 
Ido, and it is impossible for you to know 
her ways so well as 1 do—I who am con- 
stantly with her.” 

The Fiscal was not prepared for either the 
tears or the simple earnestness with which 
she spoke. 

“You had better tell me at once what all 
this is leading up to,” he said good-naturedly. 





aat 


“Te leads to this, Richard—that you and 
Tare almost separated because we seek to 
secure her future in different ways! you 
think it wil! be safest in Mr. Armour’s 


| keeping; ¥ think it will be safest in Mr. 


Fenwick's. Can we not join hands as we 
ought to do in this matter and try between us 
to find out what is best for her?” . 

“ We ought to do so, and I will try,” he 
said, “But, you see, Armour has proposed 
and I have accepted him, subject to her 


“Mr. Fenwick has proposed and I have 
accepted him, subject to her appro You 
may differ with me regarding him, but you 
cannot deny that he has family and position," 

** Both very excelient things in their way, 
Lam bound to admit; but they do not over- 
come the important fact that Ellie prefers 
Armour, and so do I.” 

“T do not intend to question your pre- 
ference or your grounds tor it—although 1 
do not believe her preference to be so firmly 
established as yours. Let us take all reason 
able measures to prevent her making a mis 
take—that cannot be more than it is right 
for me to desire.” 

“OF course not, guidwife,” he said, re- 
suming his customary easy manner; “but 
you puzzle me to make out what you want. 
They have my consent ; you know the only 
contitions on which I will withdraw it—one 
of them must ask me.” 

“Perhaps they may both ask you; but, 
whether or not, there can be no harm ina 
Tittle delay. Will you agree not to hasten 
the marriage?” 

“Tam not likely to do that.” 

“ And not to speak of it out of doors?” 

“T am not likely to do that either.” 

“Then that is ail 1 want. I do not be- 
lieve this will ever be a match, and I am 
anxious that Ellie should not be talked 
about. Mr. Armour himself does not wish 
to have the subject talked about more than 
can be helped, He is indeed as anxious as 
myself that it should be kept quiet.” 

“ Eb?" 

Conviction inspires \ 1e fecblest declara- 
tion with a degree of \force, and so Mrs. 
‘Musgrave’s reference to Armour elicited that 
Jong-drawn, questioning exclamation. She 
had touched unwittingly a hidden spring of 
his thought, and for an instant the heavy 
eyebrows were lowcred. 

Could Armour suspect anything, and was 
he shying? . f 

“How do you know what Armour wishes? 1'f 
he inquired calmly. 
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“T have just come from him.” 

And it is his wish that the engagement 
hould not be spoken about?” 

“He said 20.” 

“Well, it is cesy to gratify him and you 
00, for I had no intention of sending the 
dellman round with the’news. It is better 
or other reasons than you are aware of that 
ve should all be silent regarding this matter 
or the present.” 

“Tam glad, Richard, that we both see it 
nthe same light at last—I have been so 
niseable, You must speak to Ellie this 
:vening, snd try to convince her that we are 
ull studying her happiness and nothing else.” 

Mrs. Musgrave was a proud woman as 
she drove home that afternoon. She had 
nade a triumphal progress and laurels 
wemed to be sprouting all over her bonnet, ; 
To Ellie she did not speak a great deal, but 
he gave her the impression that something of 
vital arnportance had occurred. 

“Mr. Armour will not be here this even- 
ng,” she said with much significance ; ‘but 
‘our father will speak to you when he comes 
tome, You need not be , Eltie. 
Ne are only thinking of your welfare.” 

ae well-meaning ee don't be 
armed,” generall produces 1 Opposite 
fect to that intende , and it always suggests ! 
he presence of danger even when there is 20 
mapiion of any impending. 

lke could not help being alarmed and 
verplexed, ‘To begin with, it was a disap. 
ointment not to be permitted to see Armour 
hat evening, and there was no clear reason 
thy he should be kept away. Then her 
sother'’s conduct was #0 mysterious, and the 
itimation that her father was to spcak to her 
then he came home combined to suggest 
rat something very unusual bad occurred. 

And, above all, there was that announce- 
aent which from her carliest recollection had 
cen always associated with dit 
fairs—that was the announcement that 
omething or other was being specially done 
for her good.” Anything resembling that 
hrase used to frighten her in childhood, and 
iis cveving somchow she experienced the 
ame feeling she remembered 40 well. She 
‘as frightened and did not know why. 

She wearied for her father's coming sothat , 
ae might lear what it all meant ; Lut, as 
lings will happen contrariwise as if to dis ' 
ess the more those who are troubled 
aough, he was unexpectedly detained until , 

late hour, 

In her own room there was a cheerful fire, 
nd for a little while she sat before it, a book 


in her hand which she did not open. She 
was seeing strange’ phantoms ih the sparkli 
coal ; and by-anueby, as she slowly tmareasedt 
those phantoms haunted her. 

She had not been able to make anything 
of her mother’s strange ways that day ; but 
now, piecing her fragmentary observations 
togetber, she found in them such bewildering 

s of determined opposition to hci 
Jover, that she could see no way of pleasing 
her. Yet she was a kind mother and che 
wanted to please her, but—— 

“Tes no use trying,” sobbed Ellie, as if 
she abandoned hope. 

For it seemed plain enough that the only 
way to please hei was to sacrifice her Jove. 
Surely that was more than 2 mother ought to 


expect. 

A band touched her head softly. 

“What are you so downcast lor, Ellie?" 
said her father. 

With a hittle bysterical cry of pleasure she 
sprang into his arms and clung to him, as 
one drowning clings to a rescue. They 
femained so for a few moments. Then he— 

“Come and sit down and let us sce what 

this coil is about.” 

He took an easy-char by the fire, she 
drew a hassock close to him, clasped her 
hands over his knee, and looked up anaiously 
in his face, whilst he passed his hand gently 
over her head and through the loug fair 
hair which fell like a cape about her, 

“ You ought to have been fast aslecp Ly 
this time, and not spoiling your face with 
greetin’, “What do you mean by it?” 

““ Mamma——” 

She stopped, and he completed the sen- 
tence. 

“Has been worrying you and has kept 
Armour away. Ah, well, never heed; your 
mother means kindly, and maybe it is better 
that he should not come here at present.” 

“ But she wants me to give him up alto- 
gether, and 1 can never do that. You do 
not want me to do that?” 

“No, and I hope there will be no need to 
think of it. But you have the hard lesson to 
Jearn like other folk, my lass, that the things 
‘we most want are often the very things we 
cannot have.” 

There was a note of hesitation in his voice 
which startled her. 

Bat you are not going to draw back, 
papa—you are satisfied with him |” 

“Oo ay, perfectly satisfied with him; but 
wonderful as it may sound to you and to 
your mother, it #r possible that he might not 
‘be perfectly satisfied with me.” : 
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At this absurdity the smile came back to 
her face, and it was like the firat flash of sun- 
light after a shower. 

“J will be his surety on that score, 50 long 
as you do not take me from him,” she re- 
joined archly. 

He held up his finger in jocose admonition. 

“ Never be caution for any man: the best 
may fail.” 

Although this was spoken in the old 
pleasant manner, she had a vague feeli 
that there was something more serious in it 
than she could understand or he cared to 
explain, Bat she became somewhat reas- 
sured as he continued, and explained to her 
how they were to be very secretive about 
her eugiement, ss it would please the 
mother and do them no haem. 

But as he was going away there was that 
note of hesitation in his voice again. 

“You see we never can tell what quecr 
‘hings may happen.” i 

Uer hands were now clasped round his! 
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Deing their glittering eyes. On the top of 
each book-case and exactly in the centre 
was a full-sized bust of some cminent judge 


or 5 

Az he moved slowly to the table and sat 
down, he was like a man taking his place at 
the bar for triak His heavy brows were 
knit, and for some time he sat staring hard 
at an unopened letter which he had placad 
on the table before him. Then when he 
lifted his eyes, the lawyers and judges seemed 
to be looking down upon him frowning. 

“ Ay,” he muttered, as if addressing them, 
“it would be hard for her to give hun up. 
Aust she do it? . . . My poor bairn.” 

There was a sound in the room as of a 
heavy sigh, and the gloom on his face seeme'] 
to deepen, With mechanical precision of 
movement he opened the letter which he 
had placed on the desk, cutting the envelope 
with a paper-knife so that the large official 
seal was left unbroken, He held the letter 
in his hand without seeing a word of its con- 


neck and she was looking earnestly in his | tents, and speculated upon what they might 
face—he gazing down fondly into hers. be. He looked up again at those cold-faced 
Under the reassuring smile with which he ' judges and advocates and they were still 


reparded her there was apparent an expression ‘ 
of sorrow, j 
liv kissed her as he said“ Good nigh" 
and this was the second time since : 
troubles began that he had thus manifested ; 
his affection. Her distress had brought the 
underlying gentleness of his nature to the 
\ urface, As a rule he “couldna be fashed 
ww’ thae palavers”"—but it was because he ! 
<overed what was really shyness by & pre-| 
tence of indifference. 7 
Eilic was comforted, she was not going to 
wandon hope yet; but she was haunted by 
unit strange look of sadness on her father’s | 
face, 
GHAPTER XXXi—~“A SENTENCE; COME, 
PREPARE.” : 
As the door of her room closed behind + 
hun the smile faded from his countenance | 
altogether, Every step he took away from 


frowning. 

‘Then with lips closed tightly he read : 

“The case you submit to me is rendered 
peculiar rather by your way of putting it than 
by anything 1 sec in the case itself, 

© You ask me to decide upon it as I should 
do ‘in the ordinary coune as Lord Advo- 
cate,’ and at the same time to speak as one 
friend to another, Business and friendship 
never mix well ; but I will sce what can be 
done for you. 

“You do not say whether or not the case is 
purely hypothetical ; but the impression your 
letter gives me is that you have some poor 
fellow in your mind’s eye whom you want to 
help out of a difficulty. You must, however, 
in advising him—and I am surprised to be 
obliged to give you this warning—be careful 
not to forget that what may be a crime 
according to moral law might be none at all 
in the eyes of the Court of Session, 


her door became heavier; and he = * As I understand it from your statement 
entered the library his head was bowed, his A. meets B. accidentally. There is an old 
shoulders bent, and there was an ion grudge between them. A. frankly admits 
2» of settled gloom upon his face. that he so thoroughly hates B, that he would 
Here as at his office there was an atmo- feel no compunction whatever in murdering 
sphere of scrupulous order: itwasacold and him. They quarrel, A. has a momentary 
uncomfortable atmosphere, Every straight- impulse to throttle B., but instantly regains 
backed chair occupied its fixed place with a his wits and simply flings him from him and 
self-assertive air of rectitude ; the clean | rung away, 
and yellow backs of the law-books which{ “B., however, has fallen upon a sharp 
lined ‘the walls were like the keen faces of | instrument and is so injured that he dies 
, lawyers watching a case, the gold letterings ; from the effects. 
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“Supposing it could be proved that A, 
had committed the assault with intent to 
murder, and the result—death—followed, 
although A. in the course of the assault 
altered his mind and wished to avoid the 
crime, it would be difficult for a jury to bring 
in apy other verdict than guilty. Granting 
the intent and the result, it would be im- 
possible for any one except the man himself 
to decide where the element of accident came 
in to clear the incident of crime, 

“Tr would be a pretty point for an advo- 
cate. 

“You tell me there were no witnesses 
whatever. In that case I do not see how 
you could brin, 
man except on his own confession and the 
statement of the person assailed. If B, 
denounced him you are bound to put the man 
on his tial = + 

“ But the case is altogether a delicate one, 
and a most disagreeable one, if, as you say, 
A, is @ man who has led a reputable life, I 
hope it is wholly hypothetical. IE it is not 
you must give me a more detailed statement 
of all the circumstances involved in it.” 

‘The Fiscal leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes. 

A mist gradually filled the room, and 
through the mist he saw a court of justice. 
‘There were the judges in their ermine and 
portentous wigs; here were the rows of 
eager-faced advocates, and behind them a 
crowd of spectators. He himself was the 
panel on trial, . 

‘There was great sensation in the court ; for 
the panel was a man who had been widely 
respected for his probity; who had long held 
a responsible legal position ; and who had 
been regarded by many who believed they 
knew him intimately as gae of such calm 
and even-balanced temperament that he was 
above the common passions of ordinary 
natures. His judgment was so cool and 
clear that functionaries of high position 
had often said that he might have been 
one of the most distinguished judges of his 
time. 

Yet here was this man now standing in 
the position of a common crimi 
to be one subject to the commonest passions 
of uncultivated nature, whose outward bear- 
ing had been nothing more than a mask of 
exceptionally cunning manufacture. 

This big, strong man had assailed and 
murdered a poor, weak, half-witted creature 
for an offence committed so many years ago 
that only themselves remembered it. 

The whole crowd seemed to rise in horror 


any charge home to the self. 
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at the crime, and a low marmur of execration 
filled the court, 

‘The respect which he had received in the 
course of his career rendered his guilt the 
more shameful and unpardonable. The panel 
stood there so calm that, to the crowd, he 
seemed insensible to the horror of his posi- 
tion ; but the Fiscal could see into his heart 
and could feel its agony. He knew that the 
man was looking through the mists of the 
court at the stricken child whose whole life 
was destroyed by his act. It was the spec- 
tacle of her misery which made the position 
terrible to him. 

‘Then in his anguish he pleaded for him- 


“He bas said nothing yet—I need not 
speak and condem: myselt; Why should I 

and murder her as well as him? For 
it would kill her. Is it punishment for my 
guilt that is required? No sentence that the 
court can pronounce can inflict upon me the 
thousandth part of the torture I am en- 
during.” 

“ Be silent, then,” said the advocate who 
was at his elbow. “‘There is no one to 
accuse you, except yourself, Without your 
‘own confession it would be impossible to 
convict you. Be silent—live—they will 

and be happy.” 

“Ay,” said the principal judge, looking 
down biackly, “they will be happy; they 
will have children; they will gather around 
them many friends; and one day the trath 
will become known and their added shame 
will make your guilt the eeper. ic will not 
be one crime yon have committed, but many. 
Speak at once, and let the court decide the 
question—guilty or not guilty.” 

He could not answer that, but the advo- 
cate spoke again— 

“ You know that you are nol guilty. You 
are allowing the sentiment of the past to prey 
upon your mind and induce it to take a 
morbid view of the case. You know that if 
it were not so, and if it were another man 
who stood on his trial before you, you would 
at once acquit him. Come, take a plain 
practical view of the affair. Your meetin; 
with the man was accidental ; you avoide 
him for months; you did try to control your 
passion—the result was a pure accident. 
‘Think of Ellie—you can see that the dearest 
hopes of her life are grafted on the lover 
from whom your confession must separate 
her. Why should you bring this unnecessary 
misery upon her, and upon her lover too, 
because of this muschance between you and 
the man who has been a curse to everybody 
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connected with him? He was in such a 
condition that he was not likely to live long, 
at any rate. Come, be practical Richard 
Musgrave, whose judgment has never yet 
been questioned in the case of other men, 
and acquit yourself.” 

Then there was a long silence, and the 
figures which surrounded him melted in 
the mist; but that of the frowning judge 
above him had not yet gone, and to him the 
culprit made answer— 

“Ay, I would have acquitted another 
man. [cannot acquit myself... .. lam 


guilty." 


As that verdict was pronounced there fell 
a great silence on the place. The man’s 
heart missed a beat, and that halt of the 
waachinery of life, which was only a breath's 
space, seemed to represent a long lapse of 
time. 

Then the strange, cold silence was suc- 
ceeded by a loud murmuring of voices which 
rapidly swelled into the loud roaring of an 
angry sea that was rushing in upon him to 
overwhelm him and all that was his with its 
resistless fury. 

Again there was @ pause—such a pause as 


that before a mighty whirlwind swoops sion. 


like a destroying angel over the earth, Then 
he seemed to be walking a long distance 
through the midst of ruin, his footsteps fal- 
tering, his heart heavy with despair, and not 
@ living creature to make a sign of comfort 
to him, or even of pity. 

Out of that desolation voices spoke—and 
he knew that they were those of his advocate 
and the judge, although he could not see them 
now. 

One said— 

“ Wake, nian, wake out of this trance—the 
happiness of your child 15 more than lite, is 
more than honour to you; you alone can 
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mar her happiness, Be dumb, then. and let 
her be happy ; you alone will suffer.” 

But the other voice—the stern, unseen 
judge’s—called: 

“Be dumb, and he will speak before he 
dies. He will denounce you to the people 
as bis assessin, and the period of grace 
will have passed—even those who love you 
will be unable to pity you. Speak at once 
ona save yourself from the disgrace of falsc- 


The first voice, with 2 scornful laugh— 

“Let him denounce you, if he will! You 
and he alone on earth knowthe truth. Answer 
you that he is @ liar. Appeal you to your 
past against his wasted life, and the people 
vail scorn him as one who, with his dying 
breath, would have wrought evil. All that 

have done will plead for you: all that he 
done will condema him," 

“And the curse that has marred his life 
will fall upon you—the curse of a lic,” said 
the solemn voice of the judge. 

The place cleared again, 


The Fiscal arranged paper before him and 
took pen in hand. His brows were knit, 
and there was a stern resolve in his expres- 


“T know that he will speak as soon as he 
has strength—maybe it will be some satisfac- 
tion to him to denounce me. I will arrange 
everything for him. His peopte will be there 
and I shall be ready to mect my fate.” 

Then he began to write with his usual 
calm deliberation of manner. THis pen con- 
tinued to move steadily over the paper until 
carly morning. 

When he finished, he placed two documents 
in separate official envelopes, The one was 
Jus statement regarding the accident at 

I's farm, “The other was his resig- 
nation of his office of Procurator Fiscal. 
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SICKNESS AND RECOVERY. 
By Prormsor J. S. BLACKIE, 
1L—SICKNESS. 


AS when 2 sexgull, customed long to sweep 
With breezy range from shimmering sea to sen, 

In revelry of wafture tair and free, 

O’ei the broad bosom of the boundless deep ; 

Him now an idle boy, after a storm, 

Hath caught, and pruned his wing, and closely barred 

All outlet from the farmer’s narrow yard, 

‘Where he must hop about from worm to worm, 

A sorry sight to see. So me, once king 

Of thoughts far-stretching, and far-wandering ways, 

Mischance hath caught, and clipt my venturous wing, 

And chained me to a round of deedless days, 

With all life's organ-hymns of high desiie 

Sunk to the creakings of a broken lye! 


T.—RECOVERY. 


Tree now, thou faithless heart, learn once again 
To doubt thyself, and put thy trust in Gop, 
Whose virtue breathes five breath into the clod, 
-\nd with 2 touch lures forth a golden vein 

‘Of joy from sadness! When one dismal blot 
Mars the blue sky, and wraps the day in night, 
Is the sun dead, for that thy little spot 

Glooms for an hour, uncheered by kindly light? 
O fool! fool! fool! as soon may craft of man 
‘Dry up the swelling founts that richly pour 
From the broad flanks of Nevis Ben, as span 
‘The breadth of blessing Gon doth keep in store 
For whom He loves. His nature is to give, 
Thine to receive ; this truth beheve, and hve! 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 
By WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. 


FINE stock of Scottish ers, be- his way—fist as 2 pacxman, then a village 

ginning with 2 Perth shepherd- schoolmaster—to be at last a minister and 
boy, found its perfect flower in the dainty professor of theology. He was never exactly 
and delicate humorist who, on the 11th of a popular preacher, yet his earnestness was 
May last, pasted into the world where their such that it impressed even s0 cool a sceptic 
sun goes no more down. The first of the as David Hume. In him, too, we seem to 
race, John Brown of Haddington, taught find a trace of the quiet humour which dis- 
himself Latin and Greek when watching his tinguished his great-grandson, if the story be 
flock among the green hills that look true, that he used to tell the students in his 
on the Firth of Tay, and afterwards fought parting counsels to them, “If ye want grace, 
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ye may get it by praying for it; and if ye 
want learning, ye may get that, too, by work- 
ing for it; but if ye want common sense, I 
dipna ken where ye are to get it." His son, 
John Brown, of Whitburn, was a divine 
highly estermed in his day, author of several 
books of theology, but without the fresh 
pith which marked the writer of “The Self- 
Interpreting Bible.” Still continuing the 
tiadition of John Browns, the Whitburn 
John was followed by another who was first 
minister at Biggar in the wy ward of 
Lanarkshire, and afterwards in Edinburgh, 
where he attracted many of the more thought- 
ful and educated classes by his honest efforts 
rather to explain the Scriptates than to 
preach dogmas, A comparatively liberal- 
minded man, as liberal as, in those years, it 
was possible for a “secession minister” to be, 
and still retain his pulpit, he did a good deal 
to break down hard doctiines of “limited 
atonement,” and such-hke extreme outworks 
of Calvinism, and was altogether a man of 
some mark in bis day. 

It was while he was minister of sleepy 
little Biggar that to him was born another 
John, our John, on the zand of Septemher, 
1810, by his first wife, Jane Nimmo, She 
died early, and his father married again, 
yet not till many ens after, and his ex- 
perience of stepmothers led him to have a 

milly feeling for those who had to fill 
thet “delicate post. His father’s sccond 
wife a Miss Crum of ‘Thornlicbank, shared 
her lye equally between him and her own 
childin, and they, in their turn, were not 
leo fo11 of their wise and witty elder brother. 
I temetber, onc day last summer, that some 
girls Wt talking to him in a girlish way 
against epmothers, when he gently stopped 
them, Sting, “ You must not speak so, my 

dears. ta if Thad not had a stepmother, 

I shoulheyer have had Alexander” (his 

brother), and what would I have done 

without Ai Te was in Edinburgh, whither 
he went h he was ten years old, that he 
received all < education, Dr. Carson, then 
at the bead Oe Erich School, was something 
of a pedant, ily a fit succestor for Dr. 

Adam, yet ® & Latin scholar, and no bad 

Grecian for® Shman of those years. John 

Brown leained .., at least, to have a real 


love soton ef ies Tabure, and a sufficient 


familar with its & 





‘There, too, he 

compan 
we and Monel = mates Lands 
Ainalie” of whom ae y tat 7 Bob 


his Friends,” and Sit Tao Martin, who 
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was somewhat younger, and to the last 
Jooked up to him with a kind of reverent 
affection “as an upperform boy.” Depart- 
ing from the clerical tradition of the family, 
this fourth John Brown took to medicine, 
and was apprenticed to Syme, of whom, alike 
as teacher and friend, he has given so plea- 
sant a notice in his last pubhshed volume, 
When he was some eighteen years old—for 
in those days university education began 
with boys of twelve or thirteen—he went 
up to Chatham as assistant to a surgeon 
or physician there, and remained a year, 
brightening, I daresay, many a sick-bed by 
his sweet boyish face and his gaiety and 
sympathy, and, it is to be hoped, without 
avenging Flodden by much administration 
of “calomy and lodamy.” In 1833 he 
graduated M.D., and at once began to 
practise in Edinburgh, where his father’s 
name and connection ere long secured him 
a fair practice. It was never large, for after 
all, his heart was not exactly in it. He was 
too sensitive for the surgical branch of the 
profession, and, like most thoughtful physi- 
cians, bad not much faith in medicine, 
though he was recognised in the profession 
to be a great doctor too, Indeed, we have 
heard such accounts of his professional skill, 
and especially of his fine “diagnosis,” that 
we can only explain his very moderate suc- 
cess on the assumption that his heart lay more 
to ait and literature than to feeling pulses and 
drawing fees. Certain it is that at its best his 
practice did no more than provide him with 
a very modest living. But with that he was 
quite content, caring chiefly to lay up the 
Detter riches of thought and wisdom and the 
Jove of all men. 
‘Among his carlier literary efforts were some 
onart,notices of the Academy's annual 
tion in the Witness neesyapet John 
Brown had a fine feeling for art, aud, like Nor- 
man MacLeod too, was fond of making rapid 
pen-and-ink sketches which hit off a character 
almost as nicely as his words could, When he 
was in good trim, one hardly got a hasty note 
from him without some scratch of this kind, 
brimming over with fun, His reviews at 
once showed that a new kind of art-criticism 
was rising among us, and that Ruskin’s 
“Moder Painters” was already bearing 
fruit. One noted that there was an eye here 
able to see the artist’s thought, if he had 
‘one, and to discover the genius of a Nocl 
Paton or a David Scott, even when it was 
still only struggling for expression which, 
alas! in the latter case it never fully attained. 
Brown soon became an authority among 








papers 
exhibit 
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painters, for he had # rare insight into what 
is true both in form ant colour, and I doubi 
not that his influence helped not a little the 
progress which our Scottish art has made o” 


late years. Harvey and Paton, and Duncan 
and D. O. Hill and Scott were close friends 
of his, and profited, alt of them, by his appre- 
ciative criticism. 





But, after all, this was not the field where 
his real honours were to be won. He was 
essentially an essayist of the type of Addison 
and Charles Lamb, blending humour and 
pathos and quiet thoughtfulness, not inferior 
to theirs, with a power of picturesque descrip- 
tion which neither of them had. "For though 
city-bred, like Lamb, his delight was not “in 
the habitable parts of the earth,” but in ite 
lonely glens and by its quict lakes, on Minch- 
moor, or in the Enterkin, or where Queen 

’s “baby len " shows its box-wood 

ler grown into trees among the grand 
Spanish chestnuts in the Lake of Menteith. 
How it was that he came to find his right 
vein, I cannot tell; but its first “lode” pro- 
duced the touching story of Rab and Ailie 
and Bob Ainslie, which at once gave him a 
foremost rank among our English humorists. 
One can hardly say whether it is more 
pathetic or humorous, for the smiles and 
the tears fight with each other all through; 
only in the end the cheerful feeling comes 
uppermost. Having opened such a vein, and 
opened so many hearts by means of it, whose 
purses also would have cheerfully opened 
for as much more of the same article as be 
chose to give them, one is rather astonished, 
in these days, to find that he did not work it 
to death, But Brown was afflicted with 
profound self-distrust. Ife could not be 
persuaded that he was, in any sense, a great 
writer, or that he could do anything people 
would care to read. No amount of favour- 
able reviews could change his idea perma- 
neatly on that head, It might be pleasant 


fora moment to read them ; it was kind, of 


couse, in people to write them; but they 
gave him no encouragement to try his hand 
again. Not even ‘Lhackeray’s letter, which 
he has published, or that of Wendell Holmes 
which appeared lately in the Scotsman, could 
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then go naturally fowed from him. But to sit 
down and write, endstillmors tocorrect fs, 
the very thought of it seemed to freeze him, 

When Dr, Hanna* became editor of the 
North British Review, he managed to get 
from his friend the article on Locke and 
Sydenham. The late Norman MacLeod 
also obtained for Goop Worps some popular 
lecturcs on Health, for he had more faith in 
hygiene than in medicine, But had not his 
publisher, Mr. David Douglas, kept most 
lovingly “pestering him,” we should never 
have had even the very imperfect fragments 
that remain to tell what a rich and beautiful 
nature his was. 

In a brief notice like this, we cannot, of 
course, attempt to do anything like critical 
justice to his work, That, we trust, will yct 
be done by some more fitting hand with ample 
timetodoit. But ‘Rab and his Friends,” “Pet 
Marjorie” and _“Mystifications,” “ Jeemes " 
and “Our Dogs,"“ John Leech,” and “William 
‘Makepeace Thackeray,” “The ChildGarden,” 
and the “Enterkin,” will never cease to 
delight and to profit those who read them, 
whether they understand, or do not under- 
stand, the subtle cause of the pleasure they 
feel. Jecmes the Beadle’s family worship, 
when he himself was all the family, with its 
fixed tune for each day of the week, whatever 
the psalm happened to be; Pet Marjorie's 
struggling thoughts, wrestling with lmityd 
ideas of spellings and of what was poe 
language for a little miss to use, any,/the 
tender hand that touches her weaknes/ :s so 
lovingly ; the various dogs who 1 .come 
almost human as this most huma’ spint 
jraws’ out their several characters > the old 
Aberdeenshire Jacobite family, : d Miss 
Grahame of Duntrune, and indi d_ every 
bright picture he has painted for us/will they 
not all hang in our mind's gallery ¢mong our 
choicest treasures of art, which t)z more fa- 


muiliar they are, the more we sha"jove to look 
the all, and yet 
here we find 









on? ‘There is one spirit 
there is no sameness. Ei 


make hun at all beheve that it was his clear ii 


duty to go on. Therefore his frends had 
very hard work to get him to take up his 

again, He would talk, and tell the most 
delightful stories, and make the gayest-hearted 
fan at pleasant social gatherings; and one 
longed to have a short-hand wniter hid in 
some cupboard near by to take down the 
wise, quaint, odd, and tender words which 





Religious he was i/the truest sense of the 
word. Ifa good nyfy of the formulas of the 
Jour pious John. 9 who preceded him hac 
ee eS 
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fallen away from, or, at least, sat loosely on 
him, yet was he the true heir of all their faith 
and virtues. A more beautiful soul never 
2ioked ont from a more beautiful face, and 
Sy God, and lived in the light of his couf- 
tefance. Of course, his piety was the «J 
verse of sour~—-was as sweet, and gentl_F and 
Joving a8 a pnre spirit could be. It was not 
exactly the old Scottish piety, but it was still 
Tess the English kind; and,’ indeed, I know 
not that it belonged to any age, or to any 
Church, but just to John Brown ; and to him it 
‘was perfectly natural and real. Always serious, 
he was often even sud; and yet what an 
amount of playful, tricksy, wayward nonsense 
he would perpetrate, and even carry on for 


whole weeks onend! Some odd fancy would , 
strike him, and being with those he could | lay a great deep of 
33 


trust, it was ultered with the utmost gravity, 
and ‘the fun was kept up as long as they 
could toss the hght shuttlecock back, Nor 
didit stop there. Little notes would come for 
days after—daily tule notes, with illustrations 
of the joke, pen-and-ink illustrations of the 
quaint absurdity, enlarging and unfolding the 
original , till it grew to be really a part 
of one’s life, which one talked of at jt, 
wondering what its next development would 
be. The fancy seemed to take hold of him, 
and grow from day to day, with fresh out~ 
comes of fun and fresh lights of humour, 
almost as if he studied it, and yet it was only 
the veriest play of a spirit that tried to make 
its world a8 merry-heasted as it could. For 
undemesth that crisp froth of 


ety there 
emo though, which he 
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tried to sound, and often found no bottom to 
it; and in the midst of his “ quips and cranks” 
there were many wistful sighs to know the 
hidden mystery. And over all there still 
rose, and abided steadfast in his faith, laogh 
and jest as he might, the face of the Cruci- 
fied, the ever-beloved, ever-trusted Image and 
Glory of the Father, 

Qur somewhat formal and commonplace 
picty, therefore, did not find many points of 
contact with his mind, and rather held aloof 
from him, as he did also from it, not because 
he doubted its reality, but because it was 
narrow and strait-laced, which he could not 
be. Strait-laced folk never could compre- 
hend him ; thought him strangely loose, irre- 
verent, unprofitable, though nothing would 
have profited them so much as to get really for 
once close to his mind. It would have done 
thei no end of good to leam how much true 
divine reverence could be wndet forms of 
specch quite alien to theirs, and how much 


yearning Christian love could express itself in 
‘ways wildly foreign to their lips. 1 wish I could 
remember half the quaint touching stories I 


have heard from him in illustration of this. 
He was an exquisite so7talty quiet, simple, 
with a look in his face hal! Epawks, half-pathetic, 
which never failed to catch and keep the in- 
terest of the hearer, Other raconteurs, 
Sir Danic! Macnee, bad no particular point in 
their stories, or rather they were pricklyall over 
with points, “like quills upon the fretful porca- 
pine,” which in the end is all oneas if they had 
no pointatall. But John Brown's stories never 
failed to come to a distinct point, and leave a 
definite impression, so that, minus a great 
deal that belonged to him personally, they 
could stilt be tolerably well told by another, 
Those who could not pierce beneath the 
surface, and get at the deepcr thought which 
they often oddly draped, were apt to be stag- 
gered by them, or, at any mate, they lost 
their real meaning. But most of his storics 
would bear twice thinking over; and the 
more you thought, the more you found in them, 
wondrous things often being wrapped up in 
their quaint dress. Consider, for instance, 
how much this implies. { forget now, for it 
is many years since I heard him tell it at 
Craigcrook, what exactly were the circum. 
stances giving rise to it—peril of a boat in a 
storm, or danger of a gig whose horse had 
madly run off, and become unmanageable : 
but whatever the risk was, it was enough to 
make one of the partics suggest to his neigh- 
‘bour that, if he had a prayer he could pray, 
it was high time to say it. And the answer 
was, “I don’t remember anything but the 
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Lord's Prayer, and what is the good of that}? " 
Wes it that there was no express petition 
there suitable for their circumstances ; or that 
he had been from childhood so accustomed. 
to it that he had got to think of it as only a 
“bairn’s prayer,” of no use to grown men; 
or that our Scotch habits of thought have 
tended to evacuate that prayer of its mean- 
ing and power? You may ponder over it 
for a long while, and fail to get to the bottam 
of it; but rest assured there was strange 
deep import to John Brown in that ques- 
tion, “What's the good of that?” I re 
member, not many months ago now, and yet 
whet has happened since makes it look to 
me like years, for I have to gaze across “the 
valley of the shadow of death,” and its bleak 
silence feels ever so vast—1 remember, as he 
paid me one of his frequent morning visits 
which broke with such a bright gleam of 
natural sunshine on the daily task of sermon- 
writing, that something led me to speak of 
the various motives which brought people to 
church, which were not always so noble as a 
desire to hear of the way of salvation, nor 
always so flattering to the preacher as he 
might fancy. And J adduced as an illustra- 
tion a circumstance that hal come undcr my 
notice long ago, One country clown was 





like heard calling to his fellow on the Sunday 


morning: “ ye gaun to the kitk to-day, 
Jock?” To which the reply was, “Na, 1 
dinna think it. I hae naetlung to tah’ me. 
I hev tobacco." He had been woat to get 
his weekly supply of that weed at “the kirk 
town” on Sunday, and as he was now pro- 
vided for, he saw no occasion to go up to 
the house of the Lord. Brown enjoyed the 
story very much, but seemed to be set a- 
musing by it on yet deeper matters, for after 
a little he said: “There is no connection 
exactly between them, but yet it reminds me 
of a story my uli friend Coventry used to 
tell me, The minister was catechizing, one 
day, over in Kinross; and asked a raw 
ploughman lad, ‘Who made you?’ which 
he answered correctly enough. ‘Then another 
question was put, ‘Ifow do you know that 
God made you?” to which, after some pause 
and head-scratching, the reply was, ‘ Weel, 
sir, it's the common clash o’ the country.’” 
“ Ay,” Brown added, “I am afraid that a 
deal of our belief is just founded on the good 
‘common clash o' the country ;’” and there- 
with he wrong my hand and went his way, 
‘having thoughts cicarly inbis head that hecould 
‘not utter. Nearly all his storiee—and 
‘you hardly ever rhet him ata street-comer 
‘but one at least would quietly drop from him 
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had this pregnant character. They had a 
meaning beneath the surface ; they were not 
‘wit but humour ; and they were full of human 
kindness, 

AMl the more are those who knew him and 
loved him, and no one knew him but loved 
him, filled this day with a great sadness that 
the sweetest, purest, brightest of Scotland's 
sons has passed away, and will gladden us 
with his presence no more. A truer, tenderer 
heart never beat; and now it has ceased to 


beat for ever, and we are left to moura, Yet freq 


there was and we willingly acknowledge it, 
not a little in his end to assuage our gricf, 
In his Intter years he was often subject 
to mysterious clouds, overshadowings of great 
darkness, when his sclf-depreciation became 
something almost like despair, It was un- 
speakably painful to hear him cry, as be did 
sometimes, out of the depths, and to feel 
how little even the warmest love could 
do to comfort him. For no words of good 
cheer seemed to reach his darkened soul, 


ast 


as he felt like one forsaken, and had the 
bitter fellowship of his Lord’s darkest hours. 
He understood Cowper and loved him, 
but I think he did not write about him 


for that reason, because he under- 
stood him only too well. Happily during 
the whole of last winter these «lesponding 


fits never, almost, visited him, “Towards 
evening it was light.” For the last dozen 
years, he had not spent on the whole so 
bright 2 time. Fiends were made glad by 
ent visits. He did not shrink from 
little dinner parties of choice old familiars,and 
was as happy at them as he made others, 
Nor were his last days burdened with long 
suffering or saddened with any disquietade 
of heart. The end came somewhat suddenly 
and very sweetly, surrounded by the fondest 
love, and endured in a patient hope, and 
perfect peace, and, like the morning star that 
shines out and disappears amid the light, he 
died away into the light that is inaccesuble 
and full of glory. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 


By Tur Vray Rev, J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D. 


7) BERE have been two very opposite 
Philosophies of buman life. The first 
is the optimist philosophy of a selfish Epi- 
coreanism. It takes life as it finds it, and 
finds it on the whole very pleasant and very 
full of enjoyment. Its single aim is to get 
Pleasure, ease, happiness. If it cannot 
altogether deny ugly facts which clash with its 
theory—misery and sorrow, and the sense of 
guilt—it passes them by with averted eyes, as 
the Priest and the Levite passed by the 
wounded man in the parable, lest they should 
disturb its selfigh dreams. ‘(Come on,” it 
says, “let us enjoy the good things that are 
present. Let ug fill ourselves with costly 
wines and with ointments, and let no flower 
of the spring pass by us. Let us crown our- 
selves with rose-buds before they be withered. 
Let none of us go without bis part of our 
voluptuousness ; for this is our portion and 
ourlotisthis.” (Wisdom of Solomon, ii. é—9.) 
Let us crush down the busy, importunate 
thoughts which rise within us to trouble our 
peace; Jet us bury our dead out of our sight. 
For this system the world of time and matter 
isall. It refuses to look beyond; its hopes 
and its fears are here, It hates and abjures 
all religion, but most of all the religion of the 
Croas, because of its associations with pain, 
and its aspect of gloom and awe. It has; 
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found expression in those lines in which 2 
Geiman poct writes of his grave — 





“Upon: place | 
Bretones of ron. oral mod. 
Mg oat hate ever Yoathed that tree 
f martyrdom, of pars, and Uiood. 
“Says God hgh Sa 
‘Should Choose a3 symbol of ity lathe 
‘Tbe rack on a alave must dio 
“Ue then fo cross my bend-stece br, 
oe plan " i 
Ofa new msanbood’s glorious 
‘Be roses wow the sybol fa” 





At the opposite extreme is the pessimist 
theory of life, According to this system 
whatever is, is wrong. The whole world is 
like sweet bells jangled out of tune. If the 
first theory is the theory of inasional hope, 
this theory is the theory of irrational despair. 
Tt fastens on all the facts which make Nature 
herself awful and human life wretched, and 
arrays them with pitiless severity before our 
eyes. It gives us no religion unless it be the 
religion of a cynical resignation. Its molto 
and its creed are 

thou art 29 tull of misery” 
‘Ware it uot bettur aut tg ve 2"? 
It says with Job’s wife, “ Curse God (if there 
be a God) and die.” 
‘Of these two philosophies of Life there can 
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be no question which deserves the more and surgical operation rooms; through the 
respectful consideration. The first will die prisons, torture chambers, and slave holds; 
against the hard facts of the world. The over the fields of battle and places of exe- 
second derives its strength from these facts, cution ; if then those dark abodes of misery, 
The indictment which it brings against the where it creeps out of the view of cold curi- 
constitution of things has its truth, and its osity, were opened to him; and finally a 
trath makes it formidable. The world feels sight were afforded him of the starvation of 
it, the Bible confesses it. All the great some Ugolino, he would surcly at last perceive 
thinkers of the world, all the poets who have what kind of dest of all possible worlds this 
touched men’a hearts, have had the garland is.” This is the picture painted, no doubt, 
of sadness on their brow. Ail have felt “the with a pencil dipped in hell, and yet giving 
burden and the mystery of all this unintel- the shaclow side of the world with awful truth. 
ligible world,” and the weight, “heavy as And this is God’s world 1 Can you look at 
lead and deep almost as life,” pressing upon the facts and say without doubt and hesi- 
them as they fixed their gaze upon nature tation, knowing what you say, God is Love? 
and upon lite. And the founder of that You may say it with careless lips as part of a 
religious system, which at this moment counts creed that you have been taught, but can you 
the largest number of adherents on the face say it knowing what you say? Do you wonder 
of the globe, based his religion on misery, that one of the writers already quoted, has 
pain, and death; and it may be said with come to the deliberate conclusion either that 
truth that the wretchedness of existence God is not a Being of boundless beneficence, 
is the creed at this very hour of many or that He is a Being of limited power. 
millions of the human race. I confess 1 do not wonder at it, I do 

Quite recently, both in Germany and not forget how much may be said on the 
amongst ourselves, this pessimist argument other side cven from the ground of natural 
has Leen urged with great force against the theology. Mr. Mill himself has admitted 
belief in that sublime and consolatory truth, that there are abundant evidences of a pro- 
which St. John declares with such simple vision in nature forthe happiness of creatures, 
Majesty, that God is Love. and no evidence of any design to make 

Look, it is said, at that Nature which you creatures unhappy or to cause pain; and it 
tell us is the handiwork of God, and which is impossible for any of us, unless we are 
manifests His goodness, Is it not terrible with wilfully blind, not to see joy in nature, 1 
tts inexorable Jaw? [sit not one vast labu- do not forget how much there is of beauty 
satory of destruction? Are not its forces and glory in heaven and upon carth. 
cruel? —“‘ Lverything,” says one writer, do not forget how much happiness Gor 
“which the worst men commit, cither against has shed abroad, how His creation rings 
life or property, is perpetrated on a larger with the melody ofjoy. ‘Ihe Hebrew poct, 
scale by natural agents, Nature has noyades a truc interpreter of nature, hears the corn- 
more fatal than those of Carrier, herexplosions Gelds in the golden sunlight sng and 
of fire-damp are as destructive as human shout for joy; the trees of the field clap 
aitiliery, her plagues and cholera far surpass their hands; the waves of the sea beat 
‘the powon cups of the Borgias.” And if we high with joy. The bounding of the lamb, 
tum irom the devastation wrought, apparently the merry laugh of the child, the blessed 
with complete indifference to the character sweetnesses of love and firendship have 
Of the sufferers, by the giant forces of nature made this world luminous with the light of 
and look at the world of man, our hearts the smile of God, All this is true ; the world 
find no relief, Iabour, want, vexation, dis- is not a ghastly chamel-house, or the gloomy 
appointment, pain of body, anguish of heart, fortress of a tyrant. Stil! the terrible side of 
are the lot of men from the cradle to the | the picture remains, the awful facts are there, 
grave. “The saying quoted by Herodotus,” jand our eyes sec them. And if a large 
says the pessimist philosopher, Schopenhauer, | deduction must be made from the sum-total 
“that there never existed a man who did not | of suffering on the score of that which man 
more than once wish not to outlive the fol-! brings upon himself by his own wilfulness 
lowing day, has never yet been refuted, If’ and perversity, still imocent suffering remains 
all the terrible pains and sorrows to which a stumbling-Dlock in our path. Still we must 
his life is exposed could be brought before admit that the logic of the Theist is un- 
the eyes of each, he would be seized with answerable who impales us on the hors of 
horror ; and if the most obstinate of optimists the dilemma, either God is not Almighty or 
were led through the hospitals, lazarettos, God is not Love, 
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I confess I have never yet seen the aa Sin is disorder in the realm of erder, rebel- 
ment drawn simply from the facts of lion in the kingdom of God. And you would 
world which could confute that position, I make light of this violation of the moral law 
believe John Stuart Mill is right when he of the universe? You would have this dis- 
concludes from his own premisses that all we order, this anarchy bring no consequences in 
have to do is tomake the best of it in joining their train? 
our forces with the God who is at war with But bow is this ible? “In the day 
an evil which He cannot wholly master. thou eatest thet thou shalt surely die.” 
But I maintain, nevertheless, that God is Is that merely an arbitrary sentence? Is it 
Almighty and that God is Love, I do so not rather a moral necessity? Is not suffer- 
taking my stand upon the Revelation of God ing inseparable from sin? Kither say that 
‘in Christ Jesus, The Bible admits all that God is not the supreme good, or admit that 
has ever been said by any man as to the the creature cannot break the bond that 
misery and evil of the world. ‘The Bible unites him to God without cutting himself 
casts a light upon the darkness for which you off from life and happiness. Either say that 
will look in vain elsewhere. I do not say it the soul is not made for God, and degrade it 
solves all our difficulties or frees us from all to the level of the beasts that perish, or 
our doubts, but I do say it gives us enough admit that it loses its higher life, that it 
to satisfy the reason and to stay the heart. —_ suffers therefore and dies by its wilful separa- 
Two great words give us the key to the tion of itself from God. Suffering, immea- 
mystery of sorrow—Sin, and Redemption, Sin surable suffering is the first-born of sin. You 
is the key to the misery ; Redemption tclls us cannot change or abrogate that eternal law ; 
that God is love. Look first at the fact of and as long as rebellion exists, suffering will 
sin, Iam not going to attempt to cxplain follow sin, as the shadow follows the sub- 
what no thinker has ever yet been able to stance, or, to speak more correctly, sufferi 
explain, the existence of moral evil. Why it must be the offspring of sin, ‘To ask Gi 
was jitted { do not know, Why God, that it might be otherwise is to ask Him to 
who kept some of the angels fron falling, did cease to be God, it is to ask Him to sacrifice 
not shield all by his restraining grace 1 do every moral attribute, it is to ask Him to 
not know. Why He so created man as to cease to be the supreme source of life, hap- 
be liable to temptation, and so ordered the piness, and glory. We pass too lightly over 
constitution of his nature that the whole race this awful fact of sin. Its heinousness docs 
is enveloped in the consequences of the first not make us afraid. If there is a disease in 
transgression, I do not know, except so far our modem theology and out modem philo- 
as I can see that freedom is far nobler than sophy of life more conspicuous than another, 
an iron necessity, aud that through the very it is this indifference to sin,” We lull it with 
solidarity of the race the redemption of the { anordynes. We call it anything but sin. We 
race is possible, But that having given man | form our schemes of social improvement and 
this freedom, his niost glorious prerogative, material progress without any conviction of 
aod man having so abused it as to turn all this deep plague-spot of our nature, We 
God's gifts to base ends and to rise in base hide it from ourselves until it breaks out in 
ingratitude against his Maker, that then God some scandalous form and startles us with its 
should manifest His truth and holiness in intensity. We will drill men into morality ; 
His righteous abhorrence of sin, this 1 can we will repress crime by education; we will 
understand. A God who should regard sin cmpty our gaols by philanthropic legislation, 
with indifference is not a God before whom but the sin that dwelleth in us is too strong 
‘His creatures can bow in worship ; for wor- for human remedies, too rampant for the 
ship is reverence done to that which is social reformer's pruving-hook, Fur truer is 
worthy of revertnce. Bow down before His the novelist's sentiment when he puts into 
footstool, for the Lord our God is holy—that the mouth of one of his characters the awful 
ig an appeal which commends itself to every but grand words, “How gladly would I 
unprejudiced conscience, Bow down before endure the torments of hell if thereby I might 
One who forgives sin that He may so touch escape from my sin!” 
and win back the tansgressor, #haf I can The casy, indulgent god whom the world 
understand; but bow down before One to has fashioned for itself is not our God. 
whom sin is indifferent, that I cannot do. We say boldly that we believe in the God 
For what ? Sin is the will of the crea~ whose name is love, because we believe in 
ture ect agninst the Creator. Sin is moral the God who hates sin. A God who can- 
disease end corruption and deadly plague. not punish, who cares neither for good 
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nor evil, is a God who does not trouble him- 
self about us, and his goodness is simply 
a cold indifference. Such a distant and 
scornful majesty fills me with indescribable 
fear. It is a terrible thing doubtless to fall 
into the hands of the living God; but there 
is something more terrible still, to fall into 
the hands of a dead God, a phantom God, 
the gaping and empty void of a soulless uui- 
vette which you would give me in the place 
of the person who lives and loves, What can 
1 care for that mean and trivial love which 
can neither be offended nor wounded? The 
heart of a God who smiles at evil is of too 
little worth to be cared about. He who is 
indignant at sin and smites, He only can love. 
He does not dwell in an inaccessible region, 
@ cold and dreary heaven, not to be reached 
by human sin, because it cannot be reached 
by human prayer, Iie is a father, and a 
father does not look calmly upon the degra- 
dation of his child. He is love, and love 
carries the fire of jealousy in its bosom. 
Butagain, granted the moral freedom of man, 
I say that we have in the fact of this moral 
Jaw, by which the separation of the creature 
from the Creator brings with it suffering in 
its train, a very striking evidence of the love of 
God. Mark the great blessedness of that first 
promisein Eden. “./ will put enmity between 
thee and the woman.” Mark the blessing 
in the curse pronounced not on man but up- 
‘on the earth, “ Thorns also and thistles shail 
it being forth tothce: in the sweat of thy brow 
shalt eat bread.” There was to be the 
enmity put by God’s own hand between the 
tempter and the tempted, that man might be 
armed against his enemy by a natusal repul- 
sion ; there was to be conflict, and suffering 
inflicted in the conflict ; there was to be the 
pain of travail for the woman, and labour in 
the sweat of his brow for man. Was it not 
merciful thus to set a hedge about the sinner’s 
path and to curb the easiness and laxity of 
sensial indulgence, and to put a dam to the 
high tide of selfishness which else had over+ 
flowed the world? Was it not love which 
planted the thorns on the pillow of self-indul- 
gence? Was it not love which gave man the 
stubboraness of nature to conquer, cheating 
him thereby of his sorrow? Was it not love 
which knit and braced his sinews by the life of 
twial and struggle? There is nothing more 
puny—do we not all feel it?—than the man 
of pleasure ; nothing more contemptible than 
the life whose supreme end is selfish happiness, 
‘Terrible az hasbeen the wasting and the plague 
of sin, with all its burden of pain and suffer- 
ing, what would have been its horror if left to 
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revel in its triumph? If anything has made 
life beautiful and glorious it has been the 
contest with evil. If anything has restrained 
the Bloods of passion and the march of crime, 
it has been the effort and the pain of self 
sacrifice. noe ae aching bead a the 
bleeding heart, the pain that makes life an 

yy, and the bitter sorrow which bows us 
to the dust, these are not a tyrant’s racks 
and chains, they are the healing discipline 
and the crowning mercy of the God whoue 
name is Love, Suffering, I say, is the neces 
sary fruit of sin, and suffering is maile in the 
hand of God the instrument not of, man’s 
destruction, but of his salvation. 

But there is another word which yet more 
forcibly convinces us that God is love, and 
that word is Repemprion. When the pes- 
simist philosopher of Germany said, with 
blasphemous audacity, “If God made the 
world I should not like to be in the place of 
God: its woes would break my heart,” he knew 
not what he said. Irs WOES HAVE BROKEN 
THE HEART OF Gop manifest in the flesh. 
Like Caiaphas he uttered an unconscious 

sy. The woes of the world, I say, 

we broken the heart of God made man, 
Here is the explanation ; here, rather let me 
say, is the light cast on the ways of God in 
‘His dealings with man. God, we have accn, 
is by the very fact of His righteousness at 
war with sin, must punish sin. He cannot 
be holy and look upon sin and goodness 
with the same supreme indifference, Tut 
how wonderful is that love which takes upon. 
itself the burden and the shame and the 
suffering of sin that thereby it may take it 
away! ‘This is the mystery and the greatness 
of the love of God. And you will observe 
that when St. John speaks of God as love, 
he immediately proceeds to remind us of the 
‘most convincing proof that this is the nature 
of God in the fact that He gave His son to 
die for us, “Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us and sent 
Bis Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

No doubt that God is love is true from all 
eternity. He is so in Himself, in “His nature 
and essence, ie apart from any manifesta- 
tion of Himself to His creatures. Surely it 
is an argament against any form of simple 
monotheism that it does not contain in it 
this truth that God is love in Himself, God 
never was solitary. Three persons in one 
Godhead there were from all eternity, and 
the relation of these three persons must haye 
been a relation of perfect love before any 
created being moved along the peth of 
existence, “The loving, the loved, and the 
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love,” to borrow the illustration of St. Augus- 
tine, or, as a recent writer expresses himself, 
“The Everlasting I, and the Everlasti 
Thou, in the converse of holy love,”—this 
was God, before the wing of an angel 
the firmament, or a atar shone out in 
vast expanse. But still, as I have said, St. 
ohn is dwelling on the way in which that 
love has been manifested to us, on the won- 
derfal proof which we ourselves have that 
Goll is love. And this proof is the gift of 
His Son. In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, that God hath sent His only 
begotten Son into the world that we might 
Iive through Him. But St. John adds a 
further pailicular. God gave His Son not 
only to humiliation, but to death ; and He 
did this not for friends, but for enemies; not 
for those who loved Him, but for those who 
had broken His laws and defied his threats 
and rejected His messengers. This is the 
record of God’s love ; this is the tale which 
we have heard so often that we cease to fix 
our thoughts on it; this is the proofof God’s 
Jove which falls upon listless ears and cold 
and callous hearts. And in truth, as I have 
said, it is just because here is the 
proof of God’s love, that none but those who 
elieve in Him can estimate it aright. Yor, 
if we are to understand this love aright, we 
oust have felt our need of it, we must know 
something in our own experience of the con- 
demning power and the guilt of sin, When we 
have felt within ourselves our own darkness 
and sinfulness and estrangement from God ; 
when we have seen how our very nature is 
defiled ; when we have found how hopeless 
are all our efforts to dliscover a remedy for the 
mortal disease which has fastened upon us; 
then we know what a gospel of glad tidings 
is the revelation which tells us that God gave 
His only begotten Son that He might by His 
precious blood-shedding put away our sin. 
‘Then, beneath the cross of Jesus, we believe 
with all our hearts that God is Jove, 

We appeal also to those who have a 
right to speak, to those who have felt the 
sorcows ghd trials of life in the largest degree 
and yet whose confession is God is love. We 
summon, as our witnesses, a Paul anda John. 
We read the story of the Lie of the 
missionary to the Gentiles as he sums it up 
for us ina few pathetic sentences—a life of 


hardship, of pain, of hunger, of nakedness, of 


obloquy and persecution, a living martyrdom, 
a eta death. We hear his confession of the 
deep sorrow and unrest of creation. “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now. And not only 
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‘they, but ourselves also, which have the 
firstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
‘ion, to wit, the redemption of our 
body." But does he doubt that God is love? 
More than ail earthly ills he felt was the 
burden of sin. “Ob, wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?" But does he doubt that God is 
love? No; from the De Profundis of sorrow 
he rises to the Z¢ Deum of victory. “ For 
"Thy sake we are killed all the day long ; we 
are accounted @s sheep for the slaughter,” 
But “ What shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shal] be able to separate us from the Jove of 
God, which is in Christ Jesas our Lord.” We 
tum to the record of the Beloved Discipte. 
St. John could speak in words terrible in 
their simple severity of the devilish hate and 
malignity of man. St. John could write deli- 
berately “the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness," and yet St. Joha could write no less 
deliberately, and repeat the statement, “God 
is love.” St. John, above all men, might 
have questioned it, He had seen the face 
of perfect love and purity buffeted and 
spit upon by miscreants, and the sacred 
head of love crowned with thorns, and the 
hands that were never lifted but to bless, 
and the feet which went only on errands of 
mercy, nailed to the tree, and the heart of 
love pierced by the soldier's spear. He had 
beheld that most awful tragedy ; and for him 
there might have been some excuse, if he had 
thought that wrong and injustice sat upon the 
throne of the universe, or that the power of the 
Most High was limited. But it is he who, 
holding fast tothe truth that the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth, tells us also that God is love. 
Let these and such as these be heard, for 
they have a right to speak. Not those who 
have wrapped thensselves in their hard misan- 
thropy, and who, living and dying in peace 
and prosperity, themselves untroubled by the 
real calamities of life, look forth upon the 
world only to criticize it, and arraign in their 
impotent blasphemy the operation of Him 
who is loving unto every man, and whose 
tender mercies are over all His works; but 
those who have scen sin in the light of God, 
its deep defiance to the Most High, its awful 
guilt, its merited chastisement, and who have 
seen also and believed the ‘ove that God 
hath to them in His Son, they say, and they 
have a right to say, God és Jove. 





OUT OF DOORS IN JULY 
& Broble m Fart! Sp wrps 


No a breath of wu ss string, and under 
the influence of the July heat our httle 
out of the world hamlet—Jrowsy always—is 
now absolutly still Len the cows on the 
trim little grecn are too lazily inchned to 
do more than he about chewing the cud 
Up on the hillside, where the foxgtoves make 
such glorious display, the old donkey has 
ceased from his prickly repast, and sits calnily 
looking down upon the scattered cluster of 
cottages below ‘The birds have hushed their 
gongs, the lambs refram from play, and alt 
things seem to be enjoying a siest: As 
we pass the littk red tiled school house, 
with its garden full of tcmpting currants 
and goosebernes, a drowsy hum demes that 
the children are guife aslep , but the only 
other definite sounds are the long drawn out 
“caw” of a languid rook floating over us aud 
the crazy tmkle of a sheep tankard 10 the mea- 
dow below, 

Everything seems lanly inclined, and you 
seem to be no exception to the rule, but your 
protests against walking beneath such a sun 
are useless Come with me over the moor, 


all dotted with white eyebmght and nodding | our spoils, 


hlac scabious Now up the hillside by the 
donkey path among the gorse and brambles, 
where luscious raspbernies bashfully hide be- 
neath the white downy under surfice of the 
pinnate Ieaves On where the noble willow 
herb flaunts its great mass of rosy blossoms, 
near to the spring that nourshes a colony of 
healthy Muy ferns protected by the endless 
clumps of bramble, Litde do the hamlet 
folk huow of the treasures that abound up 
here upon the sindy platfoims and 1ecesses a 
Iittle higher than thurr church steeple Scarce 
ever docs a villaget essay these donkey paths, 
eacept in autumn, when the bramble-frut 18 
npe and pies and preserves the order of the 
day Lhe botanical beauties of this moor 
are unknown to the natives, bramble, and 
goise, and bracken ate the only plants that 
come within ther ken 

But here aie fragrant bunches of sweet 
woodbine, here milkwort pn k and white, ancl 
there the long white bearded blooms of 
clematis, the travellers oy Come, pluck you 
flowers of each, and soon we'll sit on springy 
couch of heather, in grateful shade, aud count 
Tiuie, spreading over acres of 
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high ground, the purple heath plants muffle 
every footfall, and by the sheepwalks and the 
gorse clumps, too, the azure harebells ever 
‘nod and 


Rag 
‘ew ldce ng ch mca to vagrant butterd ct 


You are hot and tired, you say? Well, kt 
us make for yonder clump of firs, where all 
the ground 15 covered with ytd long fronds 
of happily named “hard ferns Do you sceh 
out a soft, dry, shady spot whilst I obtain 
1efreshment for youn the shapeof juicy black 
blaeberrics with the delicate bloom upon them 


plume thistle 
nesting down 
into the heart 
of tts spiny radicte 
Jeaves, black knap 
weedandwild hop, the greater 
celandine and balcful hemlock 
Here w the singular two-pe 
tulled pinky flower of enchanters mghtshade, a 
plant that entered, probably, mto many mystic 
ceremonies, if there 18 anything in its name 
Lhis waxen cluster of pale 1osy flowers 1s the 
centaury, and those much divided leaves and 
Tong, tipering secd vessels belong to the 
storh's bill, a plant we must look out for a 
little later in the year, when the secds are 
ripe, for it has a most remarkable method of 
barying them 

But here, among rock rose, St Jobns 
wort, milow, vetch, and tordflax, and I 
know not what beside, are heather and hare 
Dell and cross leaved heath, about which you 
asked me to tell you what 1 knew far 
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Well, here 1s frut in plenty for you, 
and, whilst you eat and quench jour 
thirst, let us sce whit 1s contuned in our 
vasculum, or “sandwich box ' 1s the rustic 
called it Tarst here 1s agnmony with ite 
prettily cut pinnate leaves and its long spike 
of tiny golden fowers A floral gem surely 
this 16 @ plant would well adom 1 ,arden 
border, and probably obtain admittance were 
it not so provokingly common Here too,19 
bugloss, as prickly as an urchin, culled trom 
the stony border of the corn-field bythe 5) imny 
Here 1s the sohtary purple head of the dwarf 







more siusficlory will xt be to ash these 
floweis to tell about themselves ou do 
not understand quite what I meip? Well, 
here are plants and flowers, and we have but 
to examme them patiently and carefully to 
find out most of the history 

Fust let us take this spng of common ing 
or heather, which botuusts distinguish by the 
name of Cal//una, which signifies to cleanse 
or to adom, a term singularly appropriate, 
fortis often made into brooms which cleanse, 
whilst its beautiful flowers, it must be ad 
mutted, adora spots which would otherwise be 
‘barren 1 kus sandy hull, for instance, would 
support very hitle vegetation were it not for 
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but we are to the rescue. The weasel is off and cach one tries to be in the very cent 


into the wood as quickly as he left it, and 
the poor quaking puss goon finds sufficient 
‘strength and courage to get on her feet and 
make wistfully for her hole. Such an occur+ 
rence is very common, but most frequently 
the tragedy 1s completed, and much havoc is 
made, Dot only among hares and rabbits, but 
among game and poultry also, by this deadly 
fur-coated marauder. 

And now let us retum, The sun is losing 
its power and a slight breeze has up 
from the west which, besides promising rain, 
will make the return journey bearable to you, 
who felt so lazily inclined when we set out, The 
haymakers, too, ate expecting rain, for over in 
the meadow they are making every effort to 
carry the last load before the shower comes. 

But what have we here? Aha! my ovine 
friends, “Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all.” A black-faced fleecy sestett of 
toarauders have broken the meadow-hedge 
and are in the wood among the fern, and 
with them # wee long-tailed lambkin, who 
has evidently been led into wrong-doing by 
his elders, Rie a teribed trey ond sone. 
ing up er as they hear the sharp, short 
bark tthe sheep-dog, who has just missed 
them! Look at the comical expression of 
guilt in their faces as they haddle up close, 
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tre 
of the group. They know full well they 
should not have left the meadow, but the 
shade of the wood was 30 cool and inviting, 
and the crystal pool gleamed so seductively, 
that one weak ewe broke through, and, 25 a 
natural consequence, the rest followed. ‘They 
couldn't help themselves, They simply con- 
formed to an inviolable law of the genus ovis, 
which enacts that “whatever one may do, 
that shall the rest do also.” There they go, 
helter-skelter, baaing and bleating with the 
colly at their heels. And novw they are safe 
in the meadow again and we are out on the 
toad, where the hedge is white with the great 
snowy masses of hog-weed bloom. 

And here are your flowers, Take them, 
and if the rain should come and prevent an 
evening walk you may find full occupation 
in the house by examining them and finding 
out how they are fertilised . whether it is by 
bees, by other insects, by the wind or with- 
out extraneous help, Study that, and if you 
should be s0 constituted as to learn no lesson 
from it, it will at least have an influence upon 
your mind as healthy as that obtained by a 
perusal of the latest novel, which you would 
have dozed over all the afternoon hau I not 
dragged you out of doors. 


RB. 8. WALKER, 


MY OWN FAMILIAR HILLS. 


Your clarm abideth ever, 
My own familiar hills ; 
Let sun or storm enwrap you, 

My heart with passion fills, 


‘Thongh yours no Alpine grandeur 
‘To thrill the sensuous eye, 

‘A hand unseen, slow working, 
Through ages tong gone by, 


In wavy lines hath shaped you, 
Farspreading, silent, free ; 
O'er an earth-ocean moveless 
‘The eye goes ceaselessly. 
Your uplands have a music 
In the depth of summer calm 5 
Your noonday voices fusing 
Tn one low heavenward psalm. 
© night, ‘broad brows shimmer 
tthe Site and weird mooatie 
In your glens far down and awesome, 
Dim haunung shapes abide. 


Oft on the morn of winter 
Ive seen your grey crags stand, 


White-crowned in snowy iadiance, 
‘The joy of all the land, 


In June you gracious greet me, 

With the rock-rose, meek and sti!) ; 
‘The yellow violet smiles to me, 

And the fairy torment. 


In August glows the heather, 
And gleams the bracken green ; 
® The milk-wort lifts its gentle face, 
‘The grassy tufts between. 


October spreads its spaces, 
High o'er the moorland tree, 

Of Iint-white bent in ripples, 
A breezy golden sea. 


‘When o'er you clouds are rushing, 
T’'m borne on fancy's wing 5 
Pass high in air old riders, 
T list their bridles ring. 


And then the heavens will open,— 
The free fair face of noon ; 

Awhile I rest in blest dreamland, 
As 1 hear the bumbeads croon. 


~Thwa comments does make cowards of ua il.” 
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Ye bright and gladsome burnies, 
‘That leap and flash and gleam, 
Where the bonnie bitk is drooping, 
And the rowan shades the stream,— 


Ye make the rarest music, 
The rocks are earless, grey ; 

Tn fulness of your own sweet heart 
Aye singing by the way,— 

‘The voice of one that heeds not 
Our earthly sympathy ; 

Still bymning to the Love Unseen, 
‘A Iyric true and free. 


ub, Yc solitary uplands, 
\ Whom rarely foot hath trod, 
\ Known but to one who loves you, 
4 And the open eye of God, 


In saddest mood ye've found me, 
‘Thought dark as of the tomb, 

The sun-glints glancing o'er you 
Have scattered all my gloom, 


f've seen in skyey §] 
Looks not of carth or time, _ 
and fois of shadowy mountains, 
Ina her far-off clime. 


ad th ™¢ mist would wrap me 
Tom yyaazy fold,— 
as 
Tape ‘snes around me, 
rom» win dreamland of old: 


‘They rise, they flit before me, 
In silent airy tread ; 

Tn the speeding forms and speechless, 
I know historic dead. 


A strange hushed life deep buried, 
Ye keep within your breast, 
‘The stain of ancient story, 
‘The spirit of unrest ; 


The grace of knightly presence, 
‘The faith of lovers’ vow ; 

A tenderness of hearts long quenched, 
Ye bear the memory now. 


In that still sheen of moonlight, 
I see their track, their tread: 
Behind them in the valley 
‘The seven brothers dead, 


I see him stoop, drink faintly, 
Beside the water wan ; 

The purple stain; the maiden, 
‘She fears a dying man, 


This old life gone for ever, 
A void and airy dream ; 
The forms of all the legends, 
But shadows on the stream! 


No! not while heart can feel it, 
Or bosom heave a sigh ; 
‘There is a living presence 
For every living eye, 


Ye give me thoughts all holy, 
Ye knit me to the strong; 

Ye nerve the will for duty, 
And stir the heart to song, 


‘Let fickle fame go by me, 
Mean forms of earthly good, 
If God my mountains leave me, 
And my mountain solitude, 
J. VEITCH. 
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By Prorsssox OSBORNE REYNOLDS. 


(COMMONPLACE and important as are made six years ago as to the very definite and 
the small objects which descend from the peculiar form of ordinary hailstones, This 
clouds, it is only within the last few years form, which appears very generally to have 
that the manner of their formation has been escaped observation, afforded the clue which 
made the subject of careful and accurate led to what appears to be the true solution 
anvestigation ; imperfect explanations, which of the problem, and hence occupies a promi- 
were little more than guesses, having been nent position in this erticle, The order here 


very goncrally accepted as sufficient. 


followed, however, is not that in which the 


The yurpose of this article is to place investigation was conducted, but the natural 
before the readers 2 definite and rational order of the growth of the objects to which 


history of the origin and growth of these it 
objects, @ scientific history founded “gen 
id ft 


observations and physical laws an 
tested by experiment 


‘The onigin of the author’s apecial interest imagination to app! 


For the sake of clearness it is necessary to 


enter shortly upon the consideration of Air 
and Clouds, It requires no efiort of the 


di that cloud or fog is 


in the subject was an accidental observation constituted of small distinct particles of water 
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distributed in the air, but when we come to 
inquire into the size, shape, and number of 
these particles and as to the manner of their 
suspension, there are certain difficulties before 
us. 


‘We start with clear air such as that neat 
the earth’s surface on a clear day. In this, 
strictly speaking, there is no water present, 
ie. in the form of water, but there is steam, 
clear steam, a gas as clear as air, The 
apprehension of this universal presence of 
steam in the lower strate of the atmosphere 
is the very foundation of a knowledge of 
meteorology. The atmosphere at the earth’s 
surface consists of nitrogen, oxygen, and 
steam; these gases atc all mixed, and the 
mixture is perfectly clear. 

Another important point is that the 
amountof clear steam present depends almost 
entirely on the temperature. At the tem- 
perature of 60° there are about six grains of 
steam in each cubic foot of air, or One grain 
to the gallon, Taking a fairsieed room 
twenty-five fect long and seventeen broad, 
containing six thousand cubic feet, it would 
take about half a gallon or five pounds of 
water to make the steam in this room at 60°, 
If the temperature were only 40°, the steam 
would only be half a grain to the oon of 
air, just half what it is at 60°. If, the 
air in the room were cooled from 60° to 40°, 
two pounds and a half of steam would cease 
to exist, é. it would cease to be pure steam 

and would become water, Where would 

lig water be? The steam was distributed 
all through the room, and if the air were 
suddenly and equally cooled the water must 
be very nearly m the same position as the 
steam, It has not time to move far, but it 
does move a little. ‘he clear steam con- 
sists of ite molecules, distributed 
amongst the molecules of air, and the change 
from steam to water implies an aggregation 
of these steam molecules, The molecules 
collect to centres in their immediate neigh- 
Dbourhood, forming numberless minute masses 
of water distributed throughont the entire air. 
The manceuvre is somewhat a1 to 
that of infantry if suddenly atta by 
cavalry when in skirmishing order. There 
ig no time to collect so as to form a single 
square, so they group themselves in small 
knots es best they can. The difficulty in 
such a case with the soldiers is their indeci- 
sion in initiating groups, exch individual 
steking to join an existing group ; the exis- 
tence of trees or other objects marking centres 
in thus a very great assistance, In the case 
of the molecules of steam there seems to be 
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an analogous hesitation which in the absence 
of any determining objects prevents the 
groups forming on the first lowering of the 
temperature. The presence of particles of 
dust or smoke, however, entircly prevents 
this, as has recently becn shown, and greatly 
enhances the rapidity with which the groups 
are formed. Such particles also influencethe 
character of the groups as they ultimately 
arrange themselves, for where they exist each 
particle becomes the nucleus of a mass of 
water ; the number of such masses therefore 
depends on the number of smoke parti- 
cles; whereas in the absence of these par- 
ticles, though the groups hesitate to fom 
when they do form they appear at 
regular and greater intervals; the size 
the groups being larger and more regular, | 
that they present the appearance of cloud 
white fog instead of yellow mist, It isi 
portant to notice that there is a cause why 
determines the distance fromewhich 
steam molecules can collect to form the 
ticles of water, Thisis the distance betw} 
the molecules as they exist in steam. 
steam molecules are in a high state of 
tion, moving to and fro, and eqliect. 
as far as this motion carries them. 
once collected into masses of water] 
internal motion ceases, a8 docs all 
aggregation except when some stray { 
joins the group, 

‘The groups are extremely small, and 
are not all of the same size; the largest 
group or particles may be visible under a 
microscope, but by no means can the smaller 
particles be rendered visible. Such, then, is 
the history of the water particles in a fog 
orcloud, They are numerous small masses 
of water ranging in size up to microscopic 
objects, and they are caused by the cooling 
of a mass of air, The production of cloud 
is thus seen to involve the cooling of a mass 
of air. ‘This may take place in several ways, 
but principally in two—the mixing of warm 
with colder air. This generally occurs at 
night and in the autumn. ‘The ground is 
colder than the air above, and the warmer 
air from above mixing with the air cooled by 
contact with the ground produces ad near 
the ground, The other means is by expan- 
sion. When air expands it s cooled accord- 
ing to definite laws, and this expansion is the 
pmncipal origin of clouds, A masa of warm 
air rises like a column of smoke. As it ries 









the pressure of the surrounding air becomes 
Jess and less, so that it expands, and when 
it reaches a sufficient height it is so much 





cooled that it can no longer maintain its 
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steam as steam, which therefore forms a of the thickness and size of clouds owmg to 
. the great distances at which we see them, 
This formation of cloud 1s very defintely _Returming now to the particles which con- 
seen on a clew summer evening overa large stitute a cloud, it has been said that m 
town When the wind 1s in the west, from a size these range from mviuble smallness up 
position north of the town the smoky airfrom to the size which may be seen through 2 
the town my be seen drifang away to the mucroscope, or may be dutmgushed with 
east, with its wregolar outlne, iimg and the naked eye m 2 suffinently strong sun- 
fathng m mountun lhe undulations. And light Now the next point to which atten- 
it frequently happens that the highest points tion should be directed 15, why these particica. 
of this outline are capped with dense clouds, do not seltie down? We know that water 
which, Wlummnated by the hght of the setting will not float in air any more than lead will 
sun, até much mote conspicuous than the float m water. The question why these 
smoky ait beneath them, but to the outlme particles of water im the aw do not descend 
of which they strictly conform * 18, as will mesently apperr, absurd, but it is 
@ question which has exercised 
many minds, and which has led 
to the invention of at least one 
hypothesis, which has been very 
generally accepted. Almost all 
writers on ths subject appear 
to have adopted the assump- 
tion, that because the only 
known objects which float in 
ur are balloons and bubbles, 
therefore cloud particles must 
be hollow vehicles or bubbles 
full of light like balloons. 
When looked at from a scicn- 
tific point of view, thu idea 15 
=. Se Preposterously absurd, as 1s also 
Lip t ibe formaticn of cious the assumption on which it 1% 
based, that cloud particles are 
The bottoms of the clouds are all struck | floating Careful observation at once shows 
off at the same level as 1f by a line, showing | that they ate all descending, although they 
that the change from steam to water takes descend very slowly. ‘lhe dew on the guass 
place at a definite elevation im the morning shows this, for all that water 
These clouds fencrally resemble the de has descended in the form of cloud particles 
tached woolly clouds so common towards during the mght 
mud day in summer, and the certain inference _ The cloud particles do not float, but are 
18 that, were the outline’rendeied visible by all desccnding through the aur, and what we 
smoke, we should sce thut these summer have to explun 1s not their suspension, but 
clouds are but the higher prommences of the the slonness with which they descend. 
lower stratum rolled up by the motion of the © The apy heaton of known causes 18 quite 
aur above, sufficient for this, Expenence at once tells 
The action, too, 1s the same im the case of ws that while large solid bodies descend 
summer storm clouds, particululy thunder | rapidly with but little resistance fiom the arr, 
clouds. A mass of the lowe: air ascends in small and feathery bodies descend slowly 
a column, and as it passes a ccrtun cleyation Lhe mind naturally attaches resistance to the 
it 1s conveiled into clond, which increases in feathery form, but the feathery form 1s but 
density as it uses, In ths way the huge the result of a number of very small bodies 
taasses, so often seen in summer, are formed Imbed together. Ihe true reason for the 
These clouds often acquire a thickness to be slowness of descent ss smallness of sic, and 
measured im mile». In winter the clouds aie this reason is now well understood. ‘Ihe 
not m general so thich, bemg the result of weyht of these particles of watcr 1s pto- 
a general disturbance which covets the portional to the cube of thei diameters, 
whole heavens msteaid of taking the form of thichness. Thus if we double the thickness, 
acolumn atone place. But under all cucum- we increase the weight eight fold, whereas 
stances we are apt to take a very poor view the surlace exposed to the reustance of the 
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air is proportional to the square of the 
diameter, or would be increased four-fold. 
A small drop falling through the air increases. 
its speed until the resistance encountered 
just balances its weight. A drop of half the 
thickness falling at the same speed would 
encounter onefourth the resistance ; but its 


weight would be only one-eighth, so that at‘ 
that speed its resistance would be double its ' 
weight It would therefore diminish its speed 


until its resistance equalled its weight ; and 
if the drops were very small, this would be 
the case when the velocity of the smaller 
drop was one-half that of double its diameter. 
Although some explanation of this sort had 
long been surmised, it only became com- 
plete when it was shown by Professor Stokes, 
that at very amall velocities the resistance 
which small bodies encounter on moving 
through the air is not, as had been supposed, 
proportional to the square of their velocity, 
Dut is simply Proportional tothe velocity. 
‘Thus, as small drops of water fall through the 
air, their velocities will be proportional to 
their diameters; and when the drops are 
vey small their velocities are also very small. 
Having now explained, not the suspension 
of the cloud particles, but their extreme 
slowness of descent, it remains to explain 
how these minute particles can regate 
sogether to form the very considerable rain- 
drops, for aa compared with the size of 
patticles rain-drops are considerable. 
Tt may, however, be pointed out that the 
size of rain-drops is apt to be overestimated. 
‘The drops that drip from a flat board, such 
as an eaves-board on @ house, are about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter; such a drop 
falling on a sheet of smoked paper will clear 
a space about an inch across, whereas, after 
many trials, the largest rain-drops did not 
clear a space of more than half this extent. 
But taking a rain-drop of one-sixteenth of 
an mich in diameter, and such drops fall 
daring heavy rain, it would take all the par- 
ticles in at least a gallon of the densest 
fog we can conceive to exist to constitute 
such a drop. How, then, have the particles 
initially dispersed through the space of a 
gallon come together to form the drop? 
for that they have come together is beyond 
question, 
Sometimes one hears it said that the cloud 
particles are continually jostling one another; 
ut whence comes the motion that is to carry 
them across the spaces which initially sepa- 
rate them? We have seen how the air re« 
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conetive which wonld bring them together ? 
The answer must be, none at all; the par- 
ticles do not aggregate laterally. How, then, 
do aggregate? The answer to this will 
be found in the consideration of their vertical 
motion. 

The cloud particles are all descending 
with velocity proportional to their size; if, 
then, they were all of the same size they 
would all move with the some velocity, and 
would descend like a regiment of soldiers, 
without collision. But why suppose them 
all of the same size? As far as examination 
can show, they are of all sizes up to the 
largest. In this difference of size lies the 
key to the whole mystery. The par. 
ticles descend faster than the smaller, and 
consequently overtake those immediately be- 
neath them; and assuming for the present 
that when a larger particle overtakes the 
smaller one beneath it they unite and form 
a still larger particle, then it follows that, 3 
augmented, the particle will descend with an 
increased velocity, and, more quickly over~ 
taking the particles bencath it, will add to its 
size at an increasing rate. 

It does not appear to be eile to 
render the more rapid descent of the 
particles of fog visible; but a reverse phe- 
bomenon may be observed in any glass of 
effervescing liquid. Thus in a gloss of fresh 





cloud soda-water the larger bubbles wall be seen to 


overtake those which ere smaller. In this 
case, however, the bubbles do not ly 
combine, and it appears probable that the 
combining or non-combining of the cloud 
particles when they encounter plays a very 
unportant part in meteorological phenomena. 
Clouds very often exist without giving rise 
to rain. This fact must have some cause, 
and a condition of the particles in which 
they would not combine on encounter would 
constitute such a cause. That such a con- 
dition does sometimes exist there is evidence 
to show, It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that while some fogs deposit moisture 
‘on all exposed objects, in other fogs quite as 
dense the trees and other objects will be 
perfectly dry; and we also know that under 
certain conditions small spheres may float 
on the surface of water without combining, 
while under other conditions this appears to 
‘be impossible. 

‘There is another cause why at times there 
may be clouds overhead, while no rain 
reaches the earth. The clouds are raining, 
but the rain is dried up before it reaches the 


musts their motion even against the force of earth. The evidence of our eyes tells us 
gravity ; what lateral forces, then, can we ! that this is sometimes the case. . 
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Adwmitting that the more rapid descent of 
‘the larger icles in a cloud does cause 
ion, it is still a question how far such 
aggregation may be sufficient to account for 
the mze of the drops. We may arrive at 
some idea of this. About the densest cloud 
we can conceive is one which would result 
from the cooling of air down from 65° to 32°. 
Such densities may be attained in summer, 
Imagining a particle to commence its de- 
scent in such a cloud, and assuming it to 
sweep up all the moisture before it, it is a 
simple mathematical question at what rate it 
would grow as it fell. We find that the 
diameter of the drop would grow in propor- 
tion to the distance fallen through. Thus, 
after falling through one thousand feet of such 
a cloud, a drop would have a diameter of the 
sixteenth of an inch; after two thousand feet 
the eighth, and s0 on. Now, although diffi- 
cult to realise, it is well known that clouds 
are often several miles in thickness, particu- 
jaily the heavy summer clouds which give 
tive to the larger drops. So that it would 
appear there is no difficulty in explaining the 
size of drops; the difficulty is to explain why 
they should not be somctimes lager than 
they are, 

This raises the very importent question as 
to what holds the drops 
together? what causes the 
particles in the first instance 
to take the form of spheres? 
These questions have at- 
‘tracted much attention, and 
are now completely an- 
swered, ‘They ate pheno- 
mena of what is called capil- 
larity, And from these and 
other phenomena it has beep 
jound that the force of co- 
hesion in liquids has the 
effect of holding the liquid 
in a bag; the surface of the liquid being 
iike a tight membrane, which requires a 
certain force to stretch it, and always the 
same force for the same liquid. 

In the drops which form on trees during a 
fog it will be seen that when the drop reaches 
a certain size it will break away from its 
tachmen ys ai fall, This is not because 
the forces holding it are smaller, but because 
the strength of the skin of the drop, which is 
sufficient to sustain its weight when small, 
becomes insufficient as the size increases. 
So when a drop is moving through the air 
the strength of the skin is sufficient to keep 
asmall together, but not where the drop 
has more than a certain size; such a drop, 

=xnI—-33 








Fig. 2.—Derfect Haiktone, 
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owing to the forces it encounters from the 
resistance of the air as it descends, breaks up 
into smaller pieces, as would a large ship if 
made of the same thickness as the small 
boats. 

We are thus able to explain how it is that 
the drops are not larger than they are, how- 
ever great may be the thickness of the cloud. 
And this completes the explanation of the 
manner in which raindrops are formed, 

Jt 18 not, however, only on the simple 
explanation ‘that they afford that the fore- 
going conclusions are based; there is not 
wanting direct proof of their truth. 

It has already been mentioned that it was 
the peculiar shape of hailstones which gave 
the clue to the solution of the problem. 
Now it will at once be seen that hailstones 
possess an advantage over raindrops, inas- 
Touch as they retain cvidence of the manner 
in which they have been constricted ; such 
evidence lies in their shape and texture— 
neither of which appears to have received 
much notice until about six years ago, when 
the author was surprised to find that the 
ordinary hailstones had a very regular shape, 
and this not a more or less imperfect sphere, 
but a definite cone with a rounded base, as 
shown in the annexed figures. 





The conical surface of the stone is covered 
with strie radiating from the vertex. This 
form when seen the instant a fair-sized stone 
is caught on some soft substance, is very 
striking, but at the distance of the eye from 
the ground the form may well pass for that 
of a sphere, especially when the vertex is 
gone, and this ig the part firat tomelt. This 
may explain why this form has attracted so 
little notice, It was in the effort to perceive 
reason for this shape that the idea of the 
aggregation of the cloud particles being due 
to the more rapid descent of the larger par- 
ticles first occurred. The shape and texture 
of the stone suggested with the force of cer- 
tainty that a partcle of ice, which ultimately 
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formed the vertex of the cone, started to found that when the quantities of water and 
deacend from some point within a cloud, ether andthe strength of the blast were nicely 
which cloud consisted of ice particles, that adjusted, the particles of ice would adhere to 
the falling particle in its descent sweptup the the end of the wood and accumulate into a 
patticles in front of it, which, sticking to its mass, which, not only in the general shape, 
tower face, added to ils size and gave it the but in all minute particulars, resembled the 


conical form, 

In large hailstones the texture is much 
more solid than in the smaller ones, while 
careful examination shows that the same 
stonc is much firmer towards the base than at 
the top of the cone, at which the texture is 
quite loose, eo that the point is often broken 
off in the fall, or blown off in the descent. 
This increase of firmness towatds the lower 
face is exactly what nvust result from the in- 
creased velocity as the stone increases in 
size; for as its speed increases the force of 

collisions, as it overtakes the frozen cloud 
particles, must increase, and hence that 
portion of the stone which is last formed will 
be the firmest. 

‘The question as to the union of the,cloud 
particles when they encounter rises into 
reat consequence in the case of hailstones, 

inder what circumstances will particles of 
ice unite when they encounter? Experience 
derived from the snowball is sufficient to 
answer this question, We know that squeez- 
ing the snow in the band will cause it to 
stick together when at a temperature of 32°, 
‘but not when it is lower. The reason 
for this is well understood, but she fact is 
sufficient here. It is only et the temperature 
of 32° that the cloud particles can unite 
‘on encounter, so that hail is impossible when 
the temperature of a cloud is below this 

* point ; and this is in strict accordance with 
the circumstances under which hail is formed, 
for it never falls during a hard frost. 

In order further to test the truth of these 
conclusions, efforts were made to produce 
hailstones artificially. It being impossible 
to experiment on a frozen cloud of sufficient 
thickness to produce a stone of sensible size, 
acurrent of frozen fog was forced through 
@ nozzle so that it emerged into open air in a 
vertical stream. ‘Ihe fog was produced by 
an instrament similar to the spray distributor, 
in which a small jet of water and another of 
ether were introdaced in‘a jet of air, which 
caught up and divided the water and ether 
into fine spray ; the ether, by its evaporation, 
cocled the whole.fog thus formed, until the 
water particles were converted inte ice. Tais 
blast of cold fog was directed upwards in a 
‘vertical direction, and then s small splinter 
of wood, lke the end of a match, was held 
end downwards in the fog. It was then 


actual hailstones, Thus they had the conical 
form, the rounded base, the striated sides. 
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The adjacent figures show two such stones. 
full size. Hailstones do not usually attain 
a size of more than a pea ora small nnt, but 
scarcely 2 year passes but storms occur 
in which stones as big as a walnut are ob- 
sewed. The occurrence of stones of this 
size is a proof that but for the want of cohe- 
sive strength raindrops would sometimes 
also attain a large size. 

‘The difference in the causes which result 
in hail and snowflakes is also a matter of 
Great interest. The difference between these 
objects 5s not only in shape and solidity. The 
hail ¢ is an aggregation of small ganules 
without crystalline form, while snow is con- 
stituted of beautiful lace-like crystals. 








Fig. 4—Gnowfakes, 

‘This difference, which is invariable, at once 
explains the diference in the shape and 
texture of the hailstone and mowfake. The 
snow cloud consisting of individual snow 
crystals, and the shape of these being such 
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aa to offer the greatest possible resistance to 
their motion through the air, the descent of 
these crystals is therefore very slow, and if 
on encounter they entangle, the subsequent 
rate of descent is 3 but little accelerated ; and 


‘even when many crystals have combined to" 
form a single fiake their open order is the» 


cause of so much resistance that the descent 
is very slow. The force of encounter be- 
tween such flakes is quite a different thing 
from the encounter between two bodies like 
the solid particles of ice which constitute the 
hailstone. ‘There is all the difference be- 
tween encountering a wicker-basket and a 
cannon-ball. Nevertheless, although the 
result is somewhat different, the same pro- 
cess of aggregation goes on, and owing to 
the comparative slowness of the motion the 
action may be observed, for in watching a 
snow-storm the larger flakes may aften be 
seen to overtake and combine with those 
which are smaller. 

A cause may also be assigned for the dif- 
ference between the solid ice granules which 
constitute the hailstone and fe ‘open lace- 
luke snow crystal, When a cloud of water 
particles already formed is cooled by subse- 
quent elevation toa temperature below 32°,the 
fog becomes frozen but the particles retain 
their spherical shape, and the downfall from 
such 2 cloud is hail. But when clear air, 
at a temperature below 32°, is further cooled, 
the steam condenses at once into ice, and, as 
is well known, it is by this mode of conden- 
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‘sation that crystals are formed. Both theso 
actions may Been on a window during a 


As the window cools its lower 
portion iene covered with dew, deposited 
first in the form of water ; as the cooling pro- 
ceeds this dew becomes frozen into an opaque 

of ice, but without showing any 
coaline forms, and thus corresponds to 
the hail granules. Bat the dew ited, 
ParticuJarly on the upper portion of the 
window, after freezing commenced, takes 
the beautiful comale shapes so well known, 
and which correspond in all particulars to the 
crystals in the snowflake. 

‘This cause for the difference which results 
in snow and hail fits perfectly to the con- 
ditions under which snow and hul are 
observed to occur, Snow occurs during 
frosty weather when the general temperature 
of the air is below 32°, But hail hardly ever 
falls when the teonperature of the lower air 1s 
Jow, and generally when it is high. It is the 
suddenly formed dense cloud of higher tem- 
perature which sends down hail When a 

ly of heavily saturated air, at a tempera- 
ture of 60° or 70°, ascends, as it rises it 
into a cloud, three-fourths of its steam bein; 
condensed befure its temperature falls to 32°. 
If then no further elevation of the cloud 
takes place the downfall will be rain; but if 
the temperature is further lowered, the water 
particles are frozen. into ice particles of the 
same shape, and it is these frozen spheres 
which aggregate to constitute hailstones, 
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ZT; is a most uninteresting railway j jouney 
from Girgenti to Palermo, traversing the 

‘vast centyal corn-fields of the sulphur country, 
where Goethe wished for the winged car of 
Triptolemus to escape from the uniformity of 
the scene, From the station of Cerda a dili- 
gence runs to, Meseina, and affords the best 
means of ¢o1 tion with Cefalu, which 
ja well worth visiting, for the sake of its 


glorious cathedral, founded (rr3z) by King 
Roger, who, when in danger of 3 of perishing by 
shipwreck whilst returai Calabria to 


Sicily, vowed that he Tulle chase 
wherever he was Sosaiie to as He 
came safely to shore at Cefalu, and 

the cathedral in the following year. Itwa 
Latin cross of pointed architecture, with 2 


mixture of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and 
Norman details. At the east end’ are ‘three 
apees, singularly ornamented: with! arcades 
of slender pillars under the cornice, ‘The 
west front is very plain, with a spillared pore 
tico between heavy projecting square towers, 
and a richly omamented patal, : The in- 
terior of the apse and the wailsrof the sagc- 
tuary are covered with areton peoel an army of 


saints, angele, ts, kings, 
judges, anc incre with, wiour io the 
ceutre in glory and benediction. ‘Two white 


marble thrones at the entrance of the chair 

fgubas core eh noe that nee 
‘being inseribed spiscopalis, 

on the left “‘Sedes Regia” An exqi exaust 

beautiful cloister, with elaborately sculpt 
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columns and ever-varied capitals, connects 
the cathedral with the Bishop's Palace. Im- 
mediately above rises the cliff, crowned by a 
Saracenic castle, which occupies the site of 
the Greek fortress Cephalodium. 

The road to Cefalu passes close to the 
site of the famous Greek city Himera, where 
Theron of Agrigentum and Gelon 
Syracuse defeated (480 w.c.) the army 
of Hamilcar, in a victory which was 
scarcely less’ celebrated amongst Sicilian 
Greeks than the contemporary victory of 
Salamis amongst their bretl ‘on the main- 
land. But the defeat of his countrymen 
was cruelly avenged by Hannibal, who cap- 
tured the town when it was deserted by its 
Syracusan allies, and sacrificed three thou- 
sand of its citizens in cold blood to the 


memory of his grandfather Hamilcar. The Kalsa, 


country near this abounds in the manna or 
Amolleo tree (Fhaxinus ornus), from which 
the gum is extracted in summer, a gash being 
made in the bark in the beginning of July, 
and renewed daily, 2s long as it exudes, 
each tree yielding about half a pound of gum 


yearly, 
‘The railway reaches the sea at Termini “la 


splendidissima”—a large town, with several 
good Renaissance churches and a castle on 





a height, It derives its name from the 
Thermae (Himerenses), the warm springs of 
“ potent era” which were celebrated by 


Pindar, and still exist as Bagni di S. Calo- 
gero, Hence the line runs near the sea and 
h gardens to Palermo, 

Yet the first approach will give no idea of 
the wonderfully beautiful situation of the 
Sicilian capital—‘ager non Siciline modo sed 
Italiae pulcherrimus,” for the town is sur- 
rounded by @ vast garden of orange and olive 
trees, which fill the Conca d'Oro, the lovely 
sheli-like plain bounded by the red crags of 
Monte Pellegrino on the west, and the 
wooded Capo Zafferana on the east, and 
backed by Monte Griffone and other dark 
mountains of rugged outline. The early 
name of the town, given to it by its Pho: 
nician founders, was Panormus; for the 
city, even as late as the fourteenth century, 
presented an entirely different aspect from 
that which we now see; it was “all har- 
Dour.” The sea, which penetrated the town 
in two gulls divided by a peninsula, reached 
almost to the cathedral, now far inland, and 
the city was divided into three wards, each 
with walls of its own. Gradually the har- 
bours became filled up by deposits from the 
rivera Oreto and Papireto, end the modern 
Palermo, for the most part, occupies what 
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was once the bed of the sez, Such are the 
geographical changes, that though Panormus 
was important both in Carthaginian and 
Roman times, no memorials of them remain, 
except the statues and inscriptions in the 
Museum. In a.p, 835, the town was made the 
Saracenic capital under the name of Bulirma, 


of and it still retains some traces of Arabian 


palaces (though of laterdate than that of the 
Saracens in Sicily), and commemorates the 
Saracenic rule in their names, and in that of 
its little harbour—La Cala, But its greatest 
prosperity was due to its brief line of Norman 
rulers, the great Count Roger, and the Kings 
Roger, and William the First and Second, 
and to these sovereigns it owes its finest 
buildings. The town is still divided into its 
four ancient quarters—Loggia, Albergaria, 
and Capo. 

‘The Hotel Trinacria, which is well known. 
to all Sicilian travellers, but which is fast 
Tosing the good reputation of many years, 
looks down upon the promenade of La Ma- 
rina, extendmg along the sea-shore, with 
noble views of Monte Pellegrino on one 
side, and Capo Zafferana on the other. 
Desolate and gloomy in winter, it resounds 
with music late into the summer nights, 
when its walk is crowded by the lower orders, 
and its drive by carriages filled with the 
Sicilian ladies, whose beauty is so greatly 
extolled— 


“ou. Mi stellant:, 0 le sereno engl 
fir Sis ere nascar dg 
Prema, rule,’ 


© di rose, © di doico parule,”” 


From the Marina, the Porta Felice leads 
into the town, always left open at the cop, 
that the high-towered car of Santa Rosalia 
may pass through at her festival. This 
gate opens upon the main strect of Pa 
lermo, which, like the chief thoroughfare 
of every other large South Italian town, 
has received the mame of Corso Vit- 
torio Emmanuele since the Sardinian occu- 
pation, yet will always be remembered 
by its historic Saracenic name of Cassaro, 
from Cassr, or Alcazar, the Moorish palace 
to which it led, This, and its cross street of 
Macqueda, intercept a labyrinth of feature- 
less alleys, but are themselves lined by stately 
houses, with bold cornices and innumerable 
iron balconies, recalling the Toledo of 
Naples. The ground floors are almost 
always used for the mean-looking shops, 
of which the fronts, Eastern-fashion, are 
ly an open arch. The first floor is 
iang nobile,” or family residence ; 
, the second and third floors are usually let 
| in lodgings ; and, above all, wooden lattices 
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are often seen, belonging to convents fre- 
quently far in the background, but arranged 
to allow the nuns, themselves unseen, to 
look down on all that is gong on, Here 
and there a church breaks the line of houses, 
plain cnough externally, but covered inter- 
nally with Sicilian jaspers, of which there 
‘are fifty-four varieties—rich to a fault. The 
Cassaro is the only street in Palermo which 
is at all crowded. Travellers who have 
visited the eastern and southern coasts of 
Sicily have plenty of opportunity of observ- 
ing here the change to an inferior race—fiom 
the frank, free-spoken, honest peasantry of 
the other side of the island, to a grovelling, 
ie. ‘begging, vicious population like that of 
japles. 

On the right, where a street opens towards 
the pretty little harbour of La Cala (from 
the Arabic word Kalah—a hollow), is the 
charming brown Renaissance portico of S, 
Maria della Catena, built in the end of the 
sixteenth century by the sons of Antonio 
Gagini, the great sculptor of Palermo. The 
name is detived from the fact that the chain 


which secured the mouth of the harbour in other, 


former times was attached to the building; 
but tradition asctibes it to the story that 
three criminals, being sheltered in the 

on their way to execution, were mi ly 
delivered here from: their chains in answer 
to prayer, and that King Martin (1392), re- 
cognising the power of the Madonna, granted 
them a free pardon, On the other side of 
the street is the pretty public garden of 
Piazza Marina, with the Palazzo dei Tri- 
bunali frowning down upon it—a grand 
building, half Saracenic, half Norman— 
founded in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century upon the site of the Moorish palace 
of Khalese, and long used as a residence for 
the Viceroys. 

Farther down the Cassaro we see the sun 
streaming into @ small piazza on the left, 
and lighting up the immense Fontana Pre- 
toriana, nearly filling up the narrow space, 
and adomed with a crowd of statues of almost 
too delicate workmanship, executed for Don 
Pedro di Toledo by the best Florentine 
sculptors of the sixteenth century, Just be- 
hind is the curious church of La Martorana, 
or S. Maria dell’ Ammiraglio, built, 1143, by 
Georgios Antiochenus, emir or admiral to 
King Roger, and first noble in Sicily—“ pro- 
tonobilissimus”"—but afterwards united to a 
convent endowed by Aloisia Martorana, 
whence the name. The church exhibits the 
anixed style of Greek, Saracenic, and Gothic 
architecture which existed under the early 
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Norman kings, though the Greck in this 
case predominates, The original plan was 
@ square with apses st the cast end, 
covered with a cupola supported by pillars, 
but additions have since been made at each 
extremity, and the church has been united 
to an ancient belfry belonging to another 
building, of which the lower story is 4 porch 
with pointed arches; the second story Sara- 
cenic, with windows surrounded by the 
Saracenic billet; the upper story Vrench 
Norman, The original square of the interior 
is exactly marked out by the ancient pave- 
ment: its pillars are of marble taken from 
eater buildings. The upper part of the walls 
is with mosaics; the lower, as at St, 
Mark’s at Venice, depends for its decoration 
upon the slabs of marble and porphyry with 
which it is clothed. Two of the mosaics, of 
the date of the church, are very curious. 
One represents Georgios Antiochenus at the 
feet of the Virgin, who holds a scroll recom+ 
mending the founder to meicy, enumerat- 
ing his claims, and inscribed at the bottom, 
"The Prayer of George the Admiral.” In the 
t, the Saviour is Himself crowning King 
Roger, who is represented in the Byzantine 
costume, and wears the Dalmatian tunic, a 
strictly ecclesiastical garment, to show that the 
kings of Sicily were, what Urban II. made 
them, hereditary apostolical Icgates, and 
therefore at the head of the Chuich in the 
island, The inscription, “ Rogerius Rex,” 1s 
in Gieek letters, This inestumable church 
was given up in 1880 to “restorers,” who 
have since worked carefully, though with 
great destruction of picturesqueness and 
interest, as well as of the ancient “ patina” 
spon its marbles. The neighbouring church 

S. Cataldo, built only eighteen yeas later, 
retains its original form—a Greek square and 
cupola, and its ancient pillars and inlaid 
pavement. 

Passing the Piazza Quattro Cantoni, de- 
corated by four fountains, where the Via 
Macqueda, a relic of Spanish rule, crosses 
the Cassaro, we soon reach the Piazea del 
Duomo. A crowd of statues of holy or dis- 
tinguished natives—bishops, popes, and 
sainted virgins—surrounds the enclosure in 
front of the cathedral, which, though it wants 
dignity of outline, is beautiful in the golten 
colour of its stone, and splendid in the rich- 
ness of its Saracenic-Norman-Siciliin decora- 
tion, the apse especially being quite barbaric 
in its magnificence. 

The older s of the cathedral (of S. 
Rosalia) were built in 1169 by an English 
archbishop—Walter of the Mill (Gualterius 
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‘Offamilins), who pulled down an earlier 
church which had been used for a mosque. 
But only the crypt and a portion of the 





‘Torab of Fredonck 11. 


south and east walls are of Walter's time, 
the rest has been rebuilt at different dates. 


are relics of the mosque, and 
Cuphic texts from the Koran. Within is 
the proud inscription, “ Prima sedes, corona 
regis, ct regni caput,” bearing witness to 
the choice of Palermo as the capital of the 
island. The interior was modernised by 
Ferdinando Fuga in the cightcenth century, 
and contains litle of interest except the 
tombs of the Norman kings, which are one 
of the most interesting groups of royal sc- 
pulchres in the world. At the back of the 
second chapel is the monument of King 
Roger—“mighty duke and first king of 
Sicily "—the wisest monarch of his time, the 
poet-philosopher, who “did more sleeping 


The pillars of the beautiful fifteenth-century has 
porcl 


than any other man waking,” and whose bene- the 


ficent rule was the golden age in the history 
of the island. His porphyry sarcophagus, 
supported by knecling Saracens, was biought 
from the cathedral of Cefalu (where Roger 
had intended to be buried) by Frederick TI. 
In the first chapel, on a line with her father's 
tomb, is that of his daughter Constantia, 
another of Frederick IL, who brought Sicily 
‘by marriage to the house of Hohenstanfen. 
In front of Constantia rests her husband, the 
Emperor Henry Vi., the ciuel and hated 
“ King of Sicily,” who died at Messina uncer 
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a sentence of excommunication from Celes- 
tine IIL, which was removed to allow of his 
burial. In front of King Roger stands the 
sarcophagus (also brought from Cefilu) of 
his grandson, the great Frederick E., who 
died at Castel Fiorentino, in Apulia, Dec, 2, 
1250. It was opened in 1342, when the body 
of the Emperor was found wrapped in the 
robe which had been given by the Saracens 
to the Emperor Otho IV., when they wanted 
him to assist them. On the right is an 
ancient sarcophagus containing the remains 
of Constantia II. of Aragon, the unhappy 
frst wife of the Emperor Frederick I, On 
the left, against the wall, is the white marble 
sarcophagus of William, Duke of Athens, 
son of Frederick II. of Amgon: his figure 
is representcd in a Dominican robe, and his 
epitaph asks the prayers of the faithful. 
Beyond the Duomo is the great sun-burnt 
Pinzza Vittoria, one side of which is occupi 
by the Palazzo Reale, filling the site of the 
Saracenic palace, but possessing nothing 
older than Norman times, _Its first floor con- 
tains the unique and beautiful Cappella Pala- 
tina of King Roger, finished in 1242 in the 
mixed style of the eaily Norman kings, both 
Greek and Saracen architects being em- 
ployed in the work. Though only measuring 
cighty-six feet by forty, this loveliest of chapels 
all the features of a large church—nave, 


bear side aisles, and three apses. It is of Latin 


form, with a Greek cupola, The pillars are 
of granite or marble from other buildings, 
‘Lhe roof, after the Saraccnic manner, is of 
wood, the central roses or stars being divided 
by inscriptions in Cuphic characters, be- 
ing a repetition of the inscription on the 
royal robe wrought for King Roger by the 
Saracens of Sicily, which was carried off by 
Henry V1, and afterwards used as the coro- 
nation-robe (‘the Nuremberg robe") of the 
German emperors. The mosaics, so splendit 
in their general effect, are inferior in detail 
to those of Cefalu, and have been more 
injured by injudicious “restorations ;” yet 
ious peacock colour of the walls, the 
subdued light falling through the dome into 
the dark church, with clouds of incense and 
rich vestments of priests, produce an eccle- 
sisstical coupe! unequalled in Ttaly. An 
inscription outside the door, recording the 
ercetion of a clock by King Roger ss & 
time when clocks were great, rarities), is 
interesting, because the three languages 
inequal use at that time—Greek, Arabi 

and Latin—are employed. On the second 
floor of the palace is the Sala Normanna 
{also of the time of King Roger), of which 
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the angles are decorated by small marble 
pillars, while the coved ceiling and walls 
blaze with mosaics representing wild animals 
and hunting scenes. 

‘The quaint little domes, which rise in the 
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hollow below the palace, belong to toe 
church of S, Giovanni degli Eremiti, also 
built by King Roger, who wrote to ask for 
monks for its monastery from 
superior of the Hermits of Monte Vergine, 
whence the name. In his diploma of 1148, 
he grants the buildings to the monastery 
(Sancti Johannis) “for the love of God, and 
the salvation of our mother; and our fathcr, 
the great Count Roger; of ‘the most serene 
Duke Robert Guiscard, our uncle of most 
revered inemory; ancl also for the welfare of 
our consort, the Queen Elvira, of most 
Dlessed remembrance.” Though erected for 
Christian worship as late as 1132, this 
building, constrocted by Arabian ‘work- 
men, is as much a mosque as any in Africa. 
‘The church is nearly intact. Its form is a 
Latin cross. Four of its five cupolas remain. 
‘There are three apses, of which the northern- 
most is united to the quadrangular tower, 
which has a tiny cupola of its own. 

‘We have now visited the principal curiosi~ 
ties of Palermo, but those who stay long will 
find much to interest them in remains of 
Gothic palaces in the smaller streets, and in 
churches which frequently have pictures by 
the native artists Alnemolo and Pietro No- 
velli, But the best works by these artists are 
collected in the Museum, which also contains 


many grand fragments from ‘Tyndaris, Hie 
mera, and Solanto; and one of the cele- 
brated bronze rams from 5; se, which 


were brought thither from Constantinople, 


William, and 


amt 


and turning on pivots, served to show the 
direction of the wind, which, pouring through 
ee produced a sound like bleat- 


Fhe semi-Saracenic remains of palaces are 
all outside the town. About a 
quarter of a mile to the right from 
the Porta Nuova at the end of the 
Cassaro is La Zisa, a lofty tower 
built of large ashlar stones, with 
an inscription in Cuphic characters 
Tound its parapet, proclaiming that 
« Earope fs the glory of the world, 
Italy of Furope, Sicily of Italy, and 
the adjacent garden the pride of 
Sicily.” On the ground-floor is a 
little open hall, having three re- 
cesses covered with honeycomb 
decorations like those of the Alham- 
bra, with mosaics of huntsmen and 
peacocks on the walls, and in the 
central recess a fountain whose 
waters stream through a channel 

across the floor. ‘The name La Zisa, 
is an Italiapized version of the Arabic name 
of “EI Aziz,” or “Glory,” given to the palace 
by its founder, William the Bad, whose habits 
manners were those of an ‘Arabian emir, 
and whose love of everything Mootish so 
endeared him to his Saracenic subjects, that 
when he died the steets were filled with 
Saracenic women clothed in sackcloth and 
with dishevelled hair, lamenting him in loud 
cries and funcral songs, which they accom- 
panicd with their tambourines, 

The straight road from the Porta Nuova 
leads in a few minutes to 1a Cuba, a Sara 
cenic palace, erected by the Norman king 
William IT. in 1182. It is an oblong build- 
ing decorated with pointed panels, and, 
like La Zisa, it has a parapet surrounded 
by a Cuphic inscription. Its little court 
bas a recess with Moorish honeycomb work, 
‘Tt was here that Gianni di Procicla found his 
lost love in the palace of Frederick IL, as 
is wuely narrated by Bocenccio. “La 
Cuba is now a barrack, anil the greater por- 
tion of its gardens, whose glories are descnbed 
by, Fazellus, has disappeared. The part 
which remains on the other side of the road 
contains the small vaulted pavilion called 1a 
Cubola, perhaps the most perfect Saracenic 
remnant in Sicily. Four pointed arches of 
ashlar-work support a small cupola over what 
was once 2 fountain. 

If we continue to follow the high-road from 
hence, we sail 500m ou yee he winding 
‘way constructe ¢ pI ropic Arch- 

Testa, povdered by aloes, with foun- 
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tains and seats at mtervals, winch leads up } by the same Barisino di Tiam who made the 
from the Conea d’Oro to the ttle town of | doors of Tram and Ravello, and the west 
porch, which has bronve doors decorated in 

1586 with subjects from Old Testament his- 
tory by Bonanno da Pisa, 

iruly glorious 1s the interior. Single pillars 
suppost long lmes of arches, and the walls are 
covered by golden grounded mosaics, the 
general effect of which 1s subdued by time into 
a purple have The central pont m these 
pictured walls 1s the colossal figuie of the 
Saviout im the apse Hosaight hand as raised 
am blessing, n His left he holds an open book 
on which “I am the Light of the world” 
Js written in Greek and Latn Thus His 
divine attributes are represented below His 
humamty 1s recalled by the Child on the 
Ances of Hiy mother St Peter and St Paul 
guard the sides of the apse The coiners of 
Monrenle, crowned by its cathedral, the latest the choir are occupied by patrruchs and pro 
work of the Norman kings, which, built m phets, with scencs from the New lestament 
obedience to a vision, as that of Cefalu to + below relating to the life of our Saviour the 
vow, 15 the noblest ecclesiastical building in trinsepts and asles are covered by Old Lesta- 


Sicily, and m many respects unrivalled in the ment history. Butween the arches of the 
world nave are medallions of saints he 1oyal 


and episcopil thrones in the choir are of 
the forest, felt asleep under a tree, and the porphyry and marble, with bands of ch mo 
‘Virgin, appearing to him, bade him build a satc. Over the hing’s seat 1s the figure of 
church to her honout on the spot He obeyed, the Redeemer laying His hand upon the head 
and erected the glorious church and the of the royal founder, William I], who » 
Benedictine monastery of Monte Reale—the attired in the same dalmatica in which King 
“Royal Mount” In 1182 Monreale was Roger 1s portrayed at the Martorana Above 
made a cathedral by Pope Lucms II, who the bishop» throne the founder offers his 





Kmg Wilham If, whist bunting here in 


by 
said, “the hke of this church hith not been 
constructed by any bemg even from ancient 
times, and itis such as must compel all men 
to admiration” The see of Monreale was 
rased to an archbishopric at the instance of 
the kasd, or chancellor, Matteo 
a Ayell, who was anxious thus 
to indulge his spite against his 
Political rival, Walter of the 
Mill, Archbishop of Palermo. 
‘This cathedral, as Gally 
Knight observes, ws perhaps the 
most remarkable example of 
the miature of styles which 
exsted in Sicily under the 
Norman kings. It 1s of Latin 
form, with a Roman colonnade, 
Byzantine mosucs, Greek 
sculpture, and Seraceme and 
Norman detaus, The eatcnor 
18 exceedingly plan, except 
the eastern apses, which ae 
covered with small pillars and 
interlacing arches, the north 
porch, which has grand bronze 
of the twelfth century 


church to the Vaan 

In the ight transept are the tombs of 
Witham J. (the “ Bad”) and Wilham Ii (the 
“Good”)  Ongmnally Wilkam I was buried 
with bis family nS. Mana Maddalena in 
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Palermo, but he was removed hither by his 
son to the new foundation. His 1 phy 
sarcophagus had once a canopy like 

his father Roger in Palermo, but it was de- 
stroyed in a fire of 18zr, William II, the 
founder, who died in 1189, aged thirty-six, 
‘had only a miserable tomb of brick till 1575, 
when Archbishop Lodovico Torres removed 
his remains, at his own expense, to the white 
marble sarcophagus which they now occupy. 
In the opposite transept is a 

containing the entrails of St. Louis, who died 
of the plague at Tunis, erected by the Viceroy 
Duca di Alcala— affinitate conjunctus, con- 
junctior religione.” Another sarcophagus 
contains the remains of Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, wife of William the Bad, and regent 
during the infancy of William the Good, 





Palotmo from & nisa dh Gesu. 


The magnificent cloister of the convent is 
surrounded by pointed arches, resting on 
coupled columns, often encrusted with mosaics 
in varying patterns, with ever-different clas 
sal spinis of mavens Deauty. con- 

lensing the religion an try of their age. 
At one corner is a fountain in a little arcaded 
court, thoroughly Saracenic in character— 
“ay of a monastic Alhambra.” 

A winding path of several miles leads from 
Monreale to the desolate unfinished Bene- 
dictine convent of S. Martino delle Scale, 
founded, amid barren mountains, by Gregory 
the Great, but with no buildings older than 
the last century, On this excursion women 
with kilted petticoats and white mantas may 
often be met coming down from Piano dei 
Greci, an Albanian settlement, where Greek 
is still the language. 
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It is well worth while to ascend Monte 
Pellegrino, which closes in the western side 
of the bay of Palermo, The ascent, iny 
ticable for carriages, is by steep paved zig- 
zags, supported on arches. The path throug! 
the grand red precipices is generally most 
desolate, only 2 few goats ate looking for cyti- 
mus amongst the rocks, and gendarmes are 
often sent from the foot of the Intl to follow 
strangers for their protection, After passing 
a gate in the rock, the view beyond the pro- 
montory becomes visible, with the western 
sea framed in mountains, At 1474 feet 
above the sea, jammed amongst the rocks 
under the shoulder of the hill, » the shrine 
of S. Rosalia and the hermitage where 

Rom renee wee 
Beyond a church is the sacred 
grotto, hewn out of the rock, 
where the noble maiden Rosa- 
* fia, niece of King Roger, is 
said to have passed many years 
of her life in devotion, and to 
have died in 1166, Here, 
favoured a host of Jamps, 
is a beautiful figure of the 
sainted girl by the Florentine 
sculptor Gregorio Tedeschi. 
An angel fans her with 2 bly ; 
all around are votive ofiennngs 
of jewels and other valuables. 
Water trickles out of the rock 
on all sides, and the network 
of bluish green tubes arranged 
to catch it gives, as Goethe 
obrerves, the appearance of 
being overgrown by cactus to 
this wonderfully picturesque 
cavern. The festival of the 
saint lasts from Joly 11 to 15, when the 
whole population of Palermo swarm up the 
mountam to visit her grotto. At the time 
of the festa the strects of Palermo have all 
the appearance of = pagan saturnala, for 
the Sicthans, careless about religion in other 
respects, cary the worship of then especial 
samis to the wildest excess. 

The remains of a beacon tower stand on 
the highest point of Monte Pellegnno, the 
ancient Ercte, where, in the First Punic War, 
Bamilear Barca established a camp which he 
wes able to hold for three years in spite of all 
the efforts of the Romans to dislodge him. 
Polybius has left an accurate description of 
the soeiait, with its rough ae craggy schia 
cipices, its three possible means of apy iy 
and its wide-s} Lene view. Inthe distance 
the volcanic island of Ustica is visible, 
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If we leave Palermo on the other side, the 
sent ca we sallcoum, act hal mile tom 

ce , to the now bridge of many 
arches, called Ponte dell’ Ammiraglio from 
its builder, the great emir or admiral, 
George Antiochenus, in rr13. It crosses 
the ancient bed of the Oreto (of which 
the course is now changed), in which 
Goethe hunted for pebbles with his artist 
companion Kniep. It was between the river 
and the city that Caecilius Metellus gained 
that decisive battle over the army of Has- 
drubal, which gave the Metelli an elephant 
for their arms. A little farther is the church 
of $. Giovanni dei Leprosi, built by Robert 
Guiscard on the spot where his afterwards 
‘victorious army first encamped before Pa- 
Jermo, Its external walls and its little 
cupola are original, The name is derived 
from a hospital for lepers once attached to 
the church, but now pulled down. In this 
neighbourhood are the remains of the Moorish 

of La Favara, sometimes called Mare 

jolce, from the freshwater lake, which has 
now almost disappeared, but fiom which it 
once rose in an island covered with 
teen Tee Moma alace was 

y King Roger 

with a cupola is of hi 
‘Henry VI. also made it his residence. The 
chief existing remains are the three arches 
of the vaults for steam baths, in which the 
ancient water-channels and the chimneys 
for letting off smoke and steam still exist. 
Nothing is icft of the lovely surround- 
ings of La Favara, of which many poctic 
descriptions are handed down to us, espe- 
cially that of the Sicilian Arab Abderrahman, 
who extols “the lakelet of the twin palms, 
the island where the spacious palace stands, 
the transparent waters in which the great 
fishes are swimming, the ripe oranges burning 
like fire,” &c, 

A little farther in this direction is the 
village of S, Maria di Gesu, where 2 modern 
cemetery occupies the terraces near an 
ancient church founded by the Blessed Mat- 
leo di Girgenti, whose embalmed body 
Teposes within, and, according to an inscrip- 
tion, has been known to nse and 
the host during mass, The ancient 
avenue of the Minorite Convent, which 
winds up the lower slope of the moun- 
tain, has exquisite views of Palermo and 
Monte Pellegrino, and with its broken 
balustrudes and remnants of monastic 
statues, chould on no account be neglected 
by artists. One may return from hence 
to Palermo by the Torre de’ Diavoli, a 





ly 
.» and a tiny chapel 
time: the Emperor the 
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picturesqne building of the Aragonese kings 
in the glen of the Oreto, and the Church of 
S, Spinto, founded by the English arch. 
bishop, Walter of the Mill. As the church 
bell was ringing here for vespers on Faster 
Tuesday, 1282, an insult offered to a Sicilian 
maiden during the popular festa by one 
Drowet, a Frenchman, led to the general 
massacre of the French, called the “ Sicilian 


ve ” The foreigners, if there was any 
doubt about them, were detected by obsery- 
ing their propunciation of the word “cise” 


“vetches,” a test similar to that of “Shibbo- 
leth,” instituted by Jephthah on the slaughter 
of the Epbraimites. 

A longer excursion must be made to 
Bagheria and Solunto, easily accomplished in 
the day either by carriage or rail. Bagheria, 
the Richmond of Palermo, presents the most 
curious mixture of grandeur and misery, the 
tmaost lavish ornament having been expended 
on buildings, afterwards left to utter decay. 
Grand arched gateways lead to neglected 

avenues with roads scarcely prac- 
ticablefora cart, The palaces of the nobility, 
with few exceptions, have moss-grown courts, 
dzy fountains, barred-up windows, and falling 
roofs, and this dilapidation is now feat on, 
increase, owing to the equal division of 
property. Perhaps the most characteristic 
villa is that of Prince Palagonia Gravina, a 
climax of architectural absurdity, having a 
garden Sled with hundreds of caricatures in 
sculpture, which have been described in verse 
by Giovanni Meli, and to which Goethe, 
furious as he was at them, has devoted one 
of his longest letters from Sicily. 

Just beyond the great church and the rail- 
way station of S. Flavia, a gate in a wall ad- 
mits travellers to a private road leading up the 

ights to the remains of Solunto or Solus, 
a Pheenician colony which afterwards became 
a dependency of . The exca- 
vations which have becn made here have 

to view whole streets of small houses 
like those of Pompeii, a gymnasium rather 
like the Temple of Castor and Pollux at 
Girgenti_in miniature, and various other 
ruins, The situation is exquisitely beautiful, 


adore and the views across the broad terraced 


streets of ruined buildings to the wild heights 
Monte Griffone, and the varied windings 
the coast, are scarcely surpassed by any- 
in Sicily. Delightful walks through 
ickly pears and palmetto leed to the 
of the hill, below which the farthest 
of Capo Zafferana juts out 
seaward 
Ere this article appears, another and more 


geese 


i 
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excursion from Palermo will have | 
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wild in the extreme, and long before reach- 


ie rendered easy by the railway to | ing it the yellow majestic and desolate 





ruins of the temple are peen 
rising on a eminence 
surrounded by loftier moun- 
tains. It is a temple in 
a wilderness. At the foot 
of the hill on which it 
stands runs the Gaggera, ori- 
ginally called the Scamander, 
in recollection of the famous 
stream near Troy, for the city 
of Segesta, originally Egesta, 
is said to have been founded 
by Trojan fugitives. The ruins 
of a theatre have been ex- 
cavated, but nothing remains 
of the town, whose relief, in 
its quarrels with Selinus, was 
the original object of the 
great Athenian expedition 


‘Trapani, that to the great Temple of:to Sicily, though it was almost forgotten 


Segeste, which is within little more than an 
hour's ride of Calatafimi. 


in the still more important struggle with 


The country is ; Syracuse. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Fev people know how great a change the | 


last two years have wrought in the 
practice of photography. The whole method 
of taking negatives has been completely 
altered by the advent of a new process, of 
which the key word is “gelatine.” 

‘This gelatine is the medium for holding in 
suspension the sensitive salts, and it gives 
very valnable qualities to theimage. Objects, 
hitherto completely beyond the grasp of 
photography, bave now been brought within 


present him as motionless, being perhaps 
onc of the most interesting; and now 
our very breath is taken away, when 
we sce in the papers that the train known 
as the “Flying Dutchman” has been success- 
fully photographed while tearing along at 
sixty mies an hovr. What will be the next 
surprise, it is hard to guess ; perhaps we shall 
sec photographs of the cighiy-on ¢ ton gun 
being discharged, with cannon ball 
in the act of Icaving its mouth; who can 


its reach by the wonderful rapidity of expo- tell? 


sure, rendered possible by this most marvel- 
Jous process. We read with amazement 
of of the Photographs of the Oxtord and 
boat-mace, taken instantaneously 
bested ‘Wratten & Wainwright, of London, 
showing the rival boats rowing at Jull speci ; 
again of the wonderful feat of Mr. Gale in his 
catching the image of the swallow on thc 
wing ; we are astonished at a seties of views 
lately taken by Messrs, Hills and Saunders, 
depicting some military athletic sports—these 
photographs representing fiat and hnrdle 
races, horse vaulting, and horizontal bar 
exetcise ; one of the last of these, in which 
a performer is actually in the act of droppin; 
from the bar to the found, bis shorspaek 
having being taken he was in mid-zir, 
and in so short 4 space of time as to re 


But to resume, it must be obvious to any 
‘one, that in order to take rapidly moving 
objects, the exposure of the photographic 
plate in the camera must be very brief ine 
deed. Even for comparatively slowly moving 
objects, such as pedestrians and shipping 
scenes, the exposure must not, as a rule, 
exceed one-twentieth of a second, and such 
things as express trains require exposures of 
as short duration as one-five-hundredth part 
cof a second, or even less. A few yeas ago 
it would have been impossible to produce 
any image at all on plates so very bricily ex- 
posed, and it is only the advent of the 
“ gelantino-bromide emulsion” process that 
has rendered it possible. Very rapid gelatine 
plates are now a marketable commodity, and 
can be procured of a comparative sensitive. 
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‘neas to light, zanging from one to fifty times 
the rapidity of the old wet collodion method. 
‘That is, in a light where a wet plate would 
require fifty seconds exposure in the camera, 
a rapid gelatine plate would require only one 
second’s exposure, 

This wonderful advance in the chemistry 
of photography has put quite a new power 
in the hands of photographers, both amateur 
and professional, and thanks to it, and to the 
excellent instantaneous shutters now to be 
bought, instantaneous photographs of moying 
objects have become quite easy to take. 

It is not, however, only in instantaneous 
photography that gelatine has left its mark. 
It is equally applicable to all branches of the 
art, both to portraiture and to landscape pho- 
tography. Most professional photographers. 
now use it to take infants and animals, and 
for ordinary portraits on dull days, and some 
have even gone the length of entirely aban- 
doning in its favour the older process of wet 
collodion, Colonel Stuart Wortley, whose 
marine photographs are well known, in a 
recent photographic tour}round the world, 
took with him nothing but gelatine plates, 
and has reported most favourably of the 
Process, both in different climates and as 
applied to different kinds of’subjects. 

'o tourists and amateurs the process 
especially recommends itself, for as the pre- 
pared plates will keep without deterioration 
for months before and after exposure, the 
photographer need not carry with: him any 
chemicals at all, but only his box of plates, 
his camera, lens, and tripod. 

‘The rapidity of gelatine has also 
rendered it possible to take its in 
ordinary sitting-rooms, and even iss artificial 
light. ‘The London Stereoscopic Company 
have fitted up their studio with the electric 
light, and with it take excellent photographs. 
Mr. Laws, of eee a for the 
same purpose, numerous tographers 
throughout the country employ these and 
other kinds of artificial light, 2s an aid to, or 
a substitute for, daylight during the dark 
winter months, People going to fancy dress 
balls can thercby be photographed on their 
way to the placo of entertainment, and thus 
be saved the trouble of again dressing on 
Purpose to be taken; and more than one 
enterprising photographer has even estab- 
ne st oder same building as the 

-room, en portraits and groups of 
the dancers in the intervals Detween, the 


tographic discovery 
of printing. Most, 


ce, 
Another recent 
the platinotype me 


i, 
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‘not all people have bitter remembrances of 
what were once beautiful photographs, but 
which now, alas! are but sickly, yellow, and 
faded phantoms of their former selves, The 
instability of ordinary silver prints on albu- 
menized paper is well known, and is a defect 
unhappily inherent to the process, at least 
experience seems to prove it 50. A new 
method of printing is, however, to be found 
in the platinotype process of Mr. Willis. It 
is based on the reasonable assumption that a 
picture in platinum must be permanent, as 
platinum is one of the most nnalterable 
and stable of metals, Mr. Willis's first 
care was to find some ready agent to reduce 
the metal, which he wished to form the base 
of his pictures. After many experiments, he 
discovered that a sokation of ferrous a oralate 
in neutral potassic late, precipit 

metal from ordinary platinum chloride. The 
platinum being thus reduced to its metallic 
condition, the next step was to coat paper 
with platinum chloride and ferric oxalate. 
‘When exposed to light under a negative, and 
subsequently immersed in a hot solution of 
potassic oxalate, the metal is reduced in pro- 
portion corresponding to the action of the 
ight. The picture now only requires to be 
Lawn in shghtly acidulated water, and it is 

ished, 


The prints produced by this process 
are exceedingly beautiful, and have, more- 
over, becn found to resist destructive tests 
under which silver prints would have com- 
pletely diseppeared. From their cold tone 
and flat surface they have somewhat the 
appearance of finely executed steel engrav- 
ings, and are therefore considered by are 
tists and other critics superior to the glossy 
surface of ordinary prints on albumenized 
paper. The public, however, who have 
become accustomed to the brown tones and 

of the latter, do not as yet seem to 
wour the new process, at any rate in any 
great degree. Public taste, however, is an 
article of very plastic mould, and we shall 
neither be surprised nor sorry to find that in 
afew years the platinotype process has not 
only worked its way into popular favour, but 
hss nearly superseded every other kind of 
silver and carbon printing, except for subjects 
whose special nature may still be favourable 
to the employment of one or other of the 
older processes. 

Photography will then be completely re- 

Sellodon, the prot and negeives ofthe day 
ic proofs and negatives of the day 
will be printed and taken wath platinum and. 
gelatine, A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


TEALTHILY, as a conspirator, in the bespierre, a well-meaning and kind-hearted 
first watch of the night, I return to what man; but of the two he has proved to be the 
is, by @ bitter mockery, called an ish- greater malefactor and enemy of his race. 
man’s castle—his house ; unknown to credi-‘ The French philanthropist only cut of the 
tor or friend, in the dull season, confiding ‘heads ofa few thousands of people—many of 
only, under pledge of secrecy, in one blood- | whom probably did not degerve to live—in 
relation and an indispensable cook, with; one age and country, and, aided by another 
another illusory hope of a month's ‘peace, | philanthropist—-who made his bed and lay 
Like a spent swimmer tossed ashore on a! in it—he did this in a peculiarly merciful 
bed of nettles, I find my table littered with way. The English philanthropist, by his 
letters thick as the Vallambrosa leaves, practices and example, will continue to be 
"L recoil with a shudder, like Coupeau the source of untold torment to generations 
from his bottle in the last act of Z’Assom- to come, in all the regions of the habitable 
amoir; but they clamour for audience, and earth. His work has not followed him; it 
one may announce an unexpected in- follows us, it haunts us everywhere, and 
heritance, Alas! thus run the opening spreads over the world like the American 
sentences of a half handful :-——“ We request’ weed. 
your attention to our account as rendered.” —_ Doubtless Gutenberg began the evil course. 
“T rely on your candour to give me a frank' There were books enough in the days of 
opinion of the enclosed verses, and on your Solomon; but we are not bound to read 
kundness, if you think they have merit, to get books. Not to read letters requires a genius 
them inserted in Good Words or the Corn- like that of a great writer and great visitor, 
4d.” “Tam an applicant” “ Accompanying who, being reminded by his host of a ne- 
this isa copy of alittle book,” &c, “The un- plected heap, replied, “1 need not open these, 
fortunate circumstances in which Iam ed it would only hurt my feelings; they are 
will, no doubt, lead you to overlook this from my daughters, and it is always the same 
intrusion on your valuable time.” “You story; they are starving!” It even implies 
may remember me as a former uni some strength of purpose, or the nerve, now 
candidate, and could you again, on this occa- mine, ins by desperation, not to answer 
sion, exert your influential influence on my letters. 
behalf?” “Weare building a new mission- The gravamen of the charge against 
house under difficulties, and getting up a Sir Rowland—the sin for the suspected 
serics of gratis lectures.” “ Referring to our ity of which he would have been in the 
communications of the 7th June and 17th Platonic state, at his birth, suppressed—is, 
July unanswered, we desire to inform that he has not merely invented a new ini- 
that further delay of MS, will be prejudicial quity, like the railroad or the telephone, but 
to your interests as well as ours." “ We beg that he has abused and distorted one of the 
to remind you of your over-due subscription past pleasures into one of the prime pests 
to our Association for the Extension of the of our existence. The communication of 
fact by postage may, when at- 


Franchise to Imbeciles, On the question of thought or 
silence tended 


your joining us, we have taken 
for consent.” “Our club having agreed to 
make you a referee on the disputed point as 
regards the reading of the line in Lyndesay's 
‘Squire Meldrum,'” &c, ‘We request your 
attendance at a meeting of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice.” “Take notice, 
you have rendered yourself liable "here 
follow the “sweet amenities” of the tax- 
gatherer. 

‘The wisest remark I recall is, that half the 


te by some degree of difficulty, be 
amasing, or even instructive. In old days 
people only wrote letters when they had 
something to say, or to gain, worth a little 
enterprise ; they gave 2 fair amount of atten- 
tion to express themselves when they had to 
risk outlay for the chance of being read. 
The letters of France are the most lively 
and interesting records extent of certain 
phases of continental, especially of femi- 
nine history, habits, and social life. In 


business of the wise is to undo the mischief our own country, we have, from those of 
done by the good. Unfortunately it is often the Paston family to the masterpieces of 
isremediable, Rowland Hill was, like Ro- Byron, many volumes of vigorous English, 
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the best of which are invaluable, Sir Rowland 
and his accomplices have, at one swoop, de- 
stroyed this whole branch of our literature. 
‘The ert of letter-writing, no longer culti- 
vated, is being rapidly lost; already, by 
haste and thrift, it has become utterly 
vulgarised. Ten centimes and ten minutes 
of his worthless time are all that the most 
absurd creature who can dip his pen in 
ink requires to inflict himself on any one 
unprotected by a secretary; and, as if this 
were not enough, he is “ by the card” invited 
publicly to insult the most eminent persons in 
kingdom, for a cent, It is ndt in nature 
to resist such inducements to vice; conse. 
quently the worse half of the world goes 
writing to the better half—the bulk from 
stupidity or conceit, the baser sort for aggran- 
disement. Dronkards and paupers apart, 
give any one a penny and he or she—most 
certainly she—will put it on a letter. Nor 
age, nor rank, nor sex, nor misfortune, nor 
infirmity protects, and to have attained the 
hamblest known position is to be the butt of 
every scribbler who can by any possibilit 
ascertain h four past, present, or future ad- 
dress, & motive more powerful than 
George Warrington's to remain utterly ob- 
scare. At the risk of being accused of an 
analytic mania, we must point out that 
correspondents belong to two great classes. 

J. The first are, in a sense, DiSINTERESTED; 
they write, ns great talkers talk, not so much 
to be admired for their much speaking, 2s to 
relieve a» mental restlessness, proceeding, 
according to Burton, from “some impos 
thume of the brain,” and most of what they 
have to say is, save for wasted time, mere 
harmless chatter, Representative letters of 

this eort are those of school-girls, who 

“Sitting o= cas ction, 

‘Both warbling of one song, both sx ons Acy,” 


when Agatha 
sides in mn conse page 
‘many-paged discussions of religion, metaphy- 
Serre 
‘who have no power eech,—in 

which we constantly exclaim, “Who would 
have it the dull fellow bad so much 
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| Write Jetters,as poetasters write verses, because 


they have nothing better todo. Their cor- 
respondence is a mere vent for the incon- 
tinence that sees on the table of every ac- 
quaintance the sign, “rubbish shot here.” 
Between equals it must be endured, or re 
butted by silence or the enviable reputation 
of an unsympathetic character, Fiom the 
molestation of the class of secretaries to 
“Lecture associations,” &c., who write ten 
‘notes where, on a simple matter of business, 
one would suffice, there is no release save in 
the resolve to haye, in future, nothing to do 
with them. 


IL. lnereresrep, or aself-seeking, corres- 
pondents may be at once distinguished by 
the fact of their letters categorically requiring 
an answer, many of them adding the impu- 
dence of an enclosed postage-stamp, which 
sensitive consciences are unwilling to retain, 
‘They, in turn, are of four distinct kinds, 
united only in’ their common aim to push 
themselves by pestering their neighbours. 

(@) Those who write for Dired Gain, and 

id hard cash; the epistolary beggars, 
including the tribe of Joseph Adic, who 
live by obtaining moncy on false pretences. 
The arena of their depredations is wide, 
their appeals being addressed to all per- 
sons supposed—often, me teste, most erro- 
neously—to have a few pounds or pence to 
sparc, Some already fall under the law ; the 
rest should be dealt with according to the 
straightrulesof Anti Ment -—professing to 
be also anti-mendacity—Societies. Generally 
the dupes of imposture deserve to pay. 
But there are cases hard to handle, the chief 
being those of the Poor Ration, of the ac- 
complished exile, and of the honest woman 
temporarily destitute. The first has been 
limned by the gentlest and subtlest humorist 
of our century, and “in that circle none dare 
walk but he.” Who has not bled beneath 
the lance of the Begging Foragner, and ended 
by handing him aver to some of his friends, 
or % the police? He flattea by writing to 
you, a8 toa Mezzofanti, in alanguage youim- 
perecty understand; bumours your politics, 

which—whatever they may be—ho has 
suffered martyrdom ; and you by the 
pathetic situation of # learnnd man, “like your~ 
ei,” reduced to search for ‘the means of 5 
dinnerora coat, The Degging- Woman, when an 
adept at her art, is the most of all; 





you are amazed at her English style, and won- 
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by the instinct of self-preservation, she rivals which, in the face of a surplusage of authentic 
the vividness of Defoe. You have, at some records of examination seru/ts, are cither 
time or other, unfortunately employed her: fraudulent or superfluous. The TrsTiMoNiaL 
circumstances having led to a change of resi- Nuisance bas grown 90 extensive and ine 
dence, she addresses you from a distance, veterate that it requires consideration apart. 
the extremity of distress alone constraining Here it must suffice to refer to an ingenious 
her to take advantage of your former kindness. article by a Saturday Reviewer, some ten 
She has, till now, at least, kept a zespectable years ago, who poited out that their only 
roof over her head, and over a sick child, left value was in their negative evidence, “ Ob- 
Dehind by the brutal husband whoabandoned serve,” he remarked, “the points omitted.” 
her ; but during the last three months every- I can corroborate him. A vacancy in the 
thing has gone wrong. In the recess, her foorsweeping department of a public insti 
trons are out of town; her debtors have tution having been advertised, the testi- 
come insolvent; day ‘after day she has monials to the intellectual and moral emi- 
‘been putting off the bailiffs, they will wait nenct of one old woman were overwhelming : 
no longer, and if her last resource, “your but after the election, it appeared that 
generous heart,” fails to send £5 to-morrow, she had only one arm, The broom should 
‘her ‘poor sticks” must go, She will receive be applied to the whole system, and a refe- 
your remittance, of course, only as 2 loan. reace to the names of a few responsible 
Woutd i it not be well, by way of a show with- persons accepted instead. Meanwhile, when 
out reality of work, to attach to the Chiltern ever I receive a letter beginning, “Taman 
Hondreds the secretaryship of an Office for applicant,” “There is a vacancy,” “Could 
the Registration of Retumed Loans? Other you exert,” I feel inclined to go to the 
monetary drains are the duns for “‘sudserip- colonies or commit ime. Lt is a delu- 
tions” or “donations” to churches or sion to suppose that a single struggle with 
“ causes.” As to these, if you are so minded, one's wit, or one violation of conscience, in 
give what you ns ster i Gams, _ Gpilie enough, Some people are 
you know not what a day may forth, alway anding testimonii ey are 
never saddle yourself with a tama bts” either restive in their situations, the claim 
(2.) Those who want Promotion, and ex- of discontent—or out of them, the plea of 
pect you to devote your whole life indirectly incompetence. They are as thoroughily pro- 
to Maclay caprencoe ‘The subtler forms of fessional aera as Jack Shepherd was a 
istolary aggression are, in many respects, professional tt 
the more obnoxious, because there is in our —(¢.) Zhose who want Praise, for which some 
yet imperfect civilisation no statutory remedy nen, and women, have as fierce a thirst 
against them. Under thia bead Patrons as the dypsomaniac aS These 
maust have much to say ; my lines have fallen are the hterary beggars, wh; en sne 
on humbler, if not more pleasant, places ;! you MSS. or books, and, a it $25, pist 
but a fall third of my comespondents expect | in hand, call for “your ~widid opinion” or 
me to assist them to irapose upon Patrons, your life, As regards this form of extortion, 
to testify to qualities which they have never all but the merest novices wilt observe the 
exhibited, to vouch for deeds which they have rule never to read MS. unless it is their r-id 
never dane, wad to exercise on theit profession to do a0, MS. is giten by 
an “influence” which I do not possess. A written on pink ot yellow or tr 
draft on imaginary “influence” is worse paper, and—not to spenk of your time {which 
than tugging at the strings of an imaginary no one but yourself considers worth anything) 
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you lure him on to destruction, and make 
yourself an accomplice in his guilt, If “no,” 
he twits you with Zoilus on Homer, Gabriel 
Harvey on the “Faery Queen,” Johnson on 
“Lycidas,” Jeffrey on Wordsworth, Brougham 
on Byron. “Doldly declare you cannot read 
his MS., sent back by return of post ; tell him 
—what is érue—that the literary market is 
gluttcd, as never was that of iron, or theo- 
logy, or wool; that he had better break 
stones than write books; add—rwhat is mos? 
#rue—that he has not the ghost of a chance of 
justice, unless he belongs to a London clique. 
‘Waste of words on him, the fairy Prince who 
will succeed where the many fail; the born 
Genius who will barst out into sudden blaze; 
but you are saved, Examine his MS., you 
are undone. The man who not only sends 
it, but comes and reads it, is, generally 
speaking, beyond the pale of humanity ; but 
there are pathetic cases, Not long since a 
worthy middle-aged man read to me in a 
faltering voice several pages of very fair 
verse—but neither unintelligible nor disgust- 
ing, and without the power required to com- 
sate for the lack of those popular qualities. 
farned not to expect a fortune from Poetry, 
“T don’t want money,” he muttered, “but 
fame, fame, vax.” “Poor creature, poor 
creature 1" cries ‘Thackeray, as Mrs. Deuce- 
ace is struck down by the ruthless hand. 
The “short method” with obtruders of MS. 
must be slightly modified with obtruders of 
books, either worthless or to you uninterest- 
ing. These you cannot profess not to read ; 
but you need not read them. When they 
come simply “from the author,” acknow- 
ledge them a? once; “anticipating much 
pleasure,” &c., and you may escape. But, in 
nine cases out of ten, there is a comment 
appended, as to the articles of the Catechism; 
you are in to “say a good word 
for the volume” in a review, or to give “a 
candid opinion” by which the author “will 
benefit in a second edition.” In any case it 
is “frank criticism, not praise,” that your core 
respondent hungers for. Lives there the man 
who ever believed the shameless asseveration ? 
‘The alarming development of female talent 
and brain activity, fostered by ourcactus-house 
“(Higher Education,” competition and morbid 
emulation, haz soupticated nae in our 
own to a degree unprecedented in any other 
age. Few men can bear “ candid criticism” 
—no wotnen ; at least, in my sad experience, 


paet a tet of, comeies, I have never 
found her. In these times of her triumphant 
Rights, the terrors of the ‘'sprete injuria 
forma” are eclipsed by those of the “spreti 
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injuria ingen.” ‘The frankly criticized is a 
grossly ontraged woman, and she communi- 
cates to her belongings the inheritance of 
avenging her wrongs, Some fifteen years 
ago my “green, unknowing youth” yielded to 
the urgency of an infatuated husband, some 
carefully sugared, but occasionally critical, 
remarks on his wife’s indifferent verses. I 
shall never do the like again. But to give 
no reply to such a request seems mde; to 
Tefuse to grant it is'to offend, to comply with 
it is to enrage. 

Pisdoenda of goin rakee ben oe teobade ta 
Whether I read Mrs. Pepper or no, Mr. 
Pepper is my mortal foe. 

(d.) Those who demand Advice or Informa- 
ton.—This last class, without meaning it, 
are perhaps the most troublesome of all, and 
none the less that their intrusion comes in 
the guise of a compliment. In the initial 
chapter of this series we referred to those who 
write offering advice, and added ours, “ Don't 
take it.” To those who are asked for it we 
would say, a8 a role, “ Sdon't give it.” To 
legislate for another's ite, by directing his 
choice of a profession or a wife, is a responsi- 
bility too horrible to be contemplated ; and 
yet I knew a man who, for half a decade, 
came regularly once a year to ask whetber 
he should join the bar, or enlist in the army, 
or “take to literature.” Happily he is now 
an ornament of the Church. Many 
you as @ living catalogue, who will tell them 
what books to buy and what to read. Shall 
we take the notes of Poppo or of Hiack? 
Shall we get up Freeman, or Froude, or Stubbs, 
orGreen? To won aan i , the tater 
is—“ Get, get, get tl (‘Bind a library 
to your back,’ said Burna), but with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

Finally, requests for information on matters 
of which you are pr. iy gnoeant ab on 
remote quotations, disputed texts, the authen- 
ticity of doubtful passages—are, to pay the 
least, humiliating, especially as, nowadays, 
such questions are most frequently put by 
ladies. It would exceed our space to dilate 
on the remedies for this persecution, Ac- 
quire, perhaps easily, a name for illnature 
and a reputation for negligence, advertise in 
some “influential” periodical that you are 
the worst, the dullest, slowest, and most 
unteliable correspondent in the world; or 
you will live out your life as a reviewing, 
criticizing, seribt corresponding nine, 
and never either solve a problem or climb 
an Alp. y. NICHGL, 
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Fair sea, bright sunshine, bird of song divine, 
1 too may lose the tide, the light, the lay ; 
Others may win the kisses that were mine, 


My night may be their day 
Met ihoueh the soul gy sigh 


F 
T shall bi 


‘or precious things gone by, 
ave had my rapture, come what may [ 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


HOW CHRISTIANS WAIT, 
By Mas, L, B. WALFORD, Avrnoz or “Dicx Nerney,” xrc, 


W217 we mutt perforce upon the will of 
God. All our fretting and fuming, 
our hurrying and worrying will not advance 
éne step the thing we would press on until 
the Hand at the helm gives it a turn in the 
desired direction ; all our ardour and activity 
“will not chive: forward the actions of One 


with whom “a thousand years are as one; 


day,” and who can therefore afford to deliber- 
ate} end we may wonder, and sigh, and 
exclaim, “ How I have toiled for this! How 
T have spoken avout it, wntten about it, 
ed about itl” and yet the coveted good 
1s withheld—~it may be ours in time, but not 
just yet,—lo what we will, strive as we may, 
‘we can Hof force the decrees of Prot 
‘The thing for Christian people to consider 
then is, not whether or no they will fulfl this 
law of their existence, not how often nor for 
how long they will have to submit to seeing 
their plans delayed, their favourite projects 
hindered—but Aow, that is m what spirit 
and in what fashion they will“ wait," whileGod 
above holilsdown the curtain before thcireyes. 
Some Christians wait céamorously. Con- 
fident that the object they pursuc is worthy, 
they give themselves and Heaven no peace 
in their urgency to obtain it. Seldom is it 
sfag from their thoughts, night and moming 
it enters into their prayers; 20 opportunity 
is lost of furthering it in season and out of 
season ; and friends and relations are taxed 
to join in the pursuit, and pious acquain- 
tances are confided in and besought to re- 
member it before the Throue of Grace, and it 
scems as if everything must give way beneath 
such resolute and accumulated pressure. It 
aigniGes not a jot that the required answer 
is tong in coming ; the one thing to which it 
appears the mind is made-up is that it will 
not endure a refusal, it will got take “No,” 
even from the lips of Onmipotence. 
* Now, a curious fact is that such de- 
termined und vociferous pe do not 
unfrequently achieve their end. The boon 
they seck is granted—a little to their onn 


surprise perhaps, though this, of course, they 
would not own for the world—-and greatly 
do they now rejoice and exult in consequence, 
Everybody hears of it; the wonderful “anawer 
to prayer” is vaunted, if we may so speak, 
ight and feft; the successful supplant is 
raised many degrees in the estimation of his 
‘or her circle who are in the secret, and will, 
‘we cannot but suspect, inwardly coincide 
in the general applause, and plume him or her- 
self thenceforth on beitlg so. specially favoured 
and honoured in the sight of the world, 

But is it really so? Is our God reall; 
akin in spirit to that unjust judge who yield , 
worn out by a woman's importunity, and 
does He really like to be beset by tears and 
entreaties when He sees fit to withhold—and 
that,it may be only for a season—a blessing? 
We are indced instructed to “make our re- 
quests known unto Him," but we are also 
Didden to “be careful ”—that is over-roxious 
about nothing ; and it seemeth to us with 
regard to such a besieging of Heaven as we 
have above suggested, that the key to its 
success may, with reverence be it spoken, 
lie in this. Some Christians need to be 

'; they are not ay? ete h nor 

strong enough to con the deep things of 
God; they are sincere, earnest, loving and 
trae men and women, but theirunderstandings 
are weak and their passions vehement; 
they are like very young and wary wayward 
children—children of the kingdom all the 
same, bongs,and,ja the main obedient, but 
jfoolisb and fractiggis as the little feeble things 
owe traia often ara, These big children, these 
clamourers, must be borne with, and given 
way to when occasion permits,—and s0 our 
Heavenly Father, in His infinite forbearance 
and compassion, just grants their desire be- 
cause it in not worth while to try the pour 
souls more severely, and because they could 
not ive the value of @ refusal which 
involve an infinitely higher and purer 

jing than a concession. 
Again, Christians will fy to the opposite 


HOW CHRISTIANS WAIT. 


extreme. They will await the development 
of the future doggedly and sulletly, with a sort 
of passivenesa which shows well enough on 
the surface, but which, if analyzed, would 
throw up some curious and little-suspected 
elements. Consciously the heart only dic- 
tates submission to the Eternal Will, ordaining 
that further desires be checked and further 
efforts be desisted from—but, tue to its 
nature, the deceitful voice is double-tongued, 
and iis undertones mutter, “ It is of a0 use 
to dash one's head against 2 stone. The 
Divine decree is arbitrary and unassailable, 
and our poor little wills are such gossamer 
webs in comparison that it is nothing but 
folly to attempt to carry out their designs in 
tion. 


It is our place to obey—and there, 


opposit 
indeed we shall Aave obey, whether we 
choose or not.” This i, sad to say, the 
spirit in which not a few rcal Christians wait 
for the turning of the next leaf in the book of 
fate. A sort of feeble, stupid acquiescence 
takes the place of an active, ready, cheerful 
resignation, and the noble feeling of duty is 
smothered in a sense of abject helplessness, 
There arc Christians, again, who “wait” dy 
Hits ond starts, One day they are all up in 
the air, quite sure that what they wisi: for 
will come to pass presently, and quite willing 
to hold on for a time, praying and watching. 
Expectation makes everything easy, It has 
‘been good for them, they tell you, to have 
had to undergo <isappointment and discipline 
hitherto. Looking back on the past thi 
own that had God bestowed on them their 
heart's desire, that very heart had itself been 
broken ; that had he given to their affections 
that whereon they had been set, those affec- 
tions had been wrung to agony. But now, 
now all is changed. In the plenitude of their 
present satisfaction, and in the comfortable 
conviction that events are shaping as desired, 
they discem no need of further trial, and 
they aver—in truth, so far as they know it 
—that they are ready to give up the cherished 
hope or scheme (so long as there seems no 
prospect of their being called upon to do 20). 
But observe this latter reservation ; note 
that while the good folks thus think and 
speak, they inwardly sa that they will not be 
called upon to make the sacrifice. A placid 
certainty that their wishes are about to be 
accomplished and their plans carried out, 
enables them easily to contemplate imaginary 
defeat and disaster, even as a blue sky and 
shining sua overhead nerves the most timid 
to apeak lightly of possible storms. But wait 
a Jittle; the devoutly desired consummation 
seems no nearer at than it did a while 
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before ; a little hitch arises; there is an un- 
easy undefined dread—the merest chance 
that all may yet get out of gear, and how 
soon is the temper ruffled and the pleasant 
mood departed. The spirit sinks, the hands 
fall down, the head droops. At once the 
woe-begone aspect of the dejected one betrays 
the hidden secrets of the heart, since, no longer 
buoyed up by outward prosperity, it gives way 
to the bitterness of disappointment or humi- 
Tiation. Instead of simply “ waiting,” quietly, 

fently waiting to sce what will happen 
next—and who can tell but that the very 
next bend in the path may show a change 
of scene?—they, these volatile Christians, s0 
to speak, give up the ghost of hope then and 
and prepare for the worst with all the 
speed they can muster. This *ey call sub- 
mitting to the will of Providence ;—this we are 
disposed to call anticipating, and impatiently 
and unreasonably anticipating it. 

And again some Christians will “wait” well 
enough in the abstract, if they have nothing to 
“wait” for in particular. 

‘These, as 2 rule, are cheerfully anxious to 
walk in the ways of righteousness, and to be 
taught day by day the work that God Almighty 
would have them do : they are not hculstrong, 
self-willcd, opinionative people ; they are not 
set on any chosen course, pursuing it in the 
teeth ofoppositionand discouragement, against 
the wishes of parents, guardians, or family-—no, 
they are very sobcr, steady-going, reliable men. 
or women, leading a useful happy lite, and 
asking little or nothing beyond a daily round 
of duties and pleasures to fill up the measure 
of their contentment with the lot appointed 
them, Surely of these, you say, surely of these 
and such as these we may sately affirm that 
they will “ wait” in the true spint of wailing, 
for the finger of God to direct their goings 
out and their comings in. It seemecth so, as 
the years roll gently on, and time brings only 
litle tender gricfé, and easily smoothed cares, 
and soon-forgotten troubles—but mark, this 
is merc child’s play while all is thus calm and 
easy, While no depths of emotion stir the soul, 
and no great thundering waves of anxiety and 
misery break in upon the “¢art, and there are 
no burning passione’ = agings to be dealt 
with, no absorbing’ «ums to be perchance 
frustrated, no hands to be wrung in anguish 
over impotence and utter inabilly, Ob, it is 
easy, very easy and simple and sucet, to look 
lovingly upwards for the kind Hand which 
draws us along, when the way below is 
straight and smooth—but it is not bo eaay, 
it is often a hard and terrible thing to stand 
still, motionless, perforce petrified, in the 
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midst of a howling wilderness of doubt and 
perplexity, while the pillar of cloud and of 
fire hangs overhead, and wif nof move a pace 
to right or to left, ‘Then, and then only, can 
it be made manifest of what virtue is the 
patience we profess. Then, and only then, 
when, compelled to inaction, tantalised by 
what would appear to be the vagaties of fate, 
torn this way and that, blinded by unforeseen 
complications, tormented by officious com- 
forters, distracted by opposing counsels—our 
hands ‘tied and bound, our veins throbbing 
and our pulses beating—nothing to be done, 
yet everything to be feared or desired—then, 
and then alone, is it seen whether or no we 
can indeed “wait patiently,” wait as God 
would have us wait “for Him." 

We have touched on but a few heads; but 
divers, indecd, and curious ae the ways in 
which Christians evade the unpalatable com- 
mand. They will not, and cannot, as a rule, 
endure it, For one who will wait, dozens 
a — For one who can steadfastly and 
Joyally cast his eye upwards, ing, 
“ Do Thou Thy holy will,” there are nda, 
ready and eager to cry, “ Let me do it.” 

It is so much easier, pleasanter, more con- 

nial to our nature to be up and doing 
than to be bearing and suffering. It is little 
Jess than maddening—to some of us at least 
—to sit down and sce things going wrong 
(as we call it) before our very eyes. Why 
may we not pull out the tangled skein— 
which we could so easily do if we were per- 
mitted—push into shape business that has 
gone awry, reduce to order a mess of cir- 
cumstances? Often it seems as if a very 
touch would do it. Why may we not give 
the touch? A word, a whisper, would amend 
a misunderstanding which has wrought griey- 
ous mischief; but as Christians we are de- 
barred from giving that dishonoureble whisper, 
Is not this a hard case? A letter has been 
delayed, and anives too late. Only an hour 
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sooner and it would have been in time to 
alter a whole course of untoward events. Is 
not this enongh to force a groan of vexation, 
aatamp of the foot? It is, alas! itis. No 
one wonders, no one thinks anything amisa 
if we give way to complaint and chagrin 
under trial so pungent. It is natural, we 
say, it is but natural, it is what any one of 
us would do, Nobody can be expected to 
put up meekly with provocation of such a 
kind. Knowing our own fratlty, we are dis- 
posed to be lenient judges when our fellow- 
Christians fail at such 2 moment. 

But, dear friends, let us not mistake. This 
may be all very well, very comprehensible, 
very true to life. but it is not resting in the 
Lord, and waiting patiently for Him. You 
aspire to this? You realise its blcssedness ? 
You long for the peace and holy calm which 
you perceive must fill the souls of those found 
waiting, watching, and following? Then 
Took inwards, and see what you find there, 
when, bidden to “halt,” you would fain go 
forward ; when, obliged to remain motion- 
less, you are thirsting for action; when, a 
cloud descending upon your path, you may 
not even attempt to pierce it. How are you 
“waiting,” then? Beating against the prison- 
bars, as some do? Sourly and gloomily 
despondent, as others are? Now in onc 
mood, now in another, according to the ways 
of others again? Try yourselves, test your- 
selves. “Study to be guiet," learn to “be 
shill" Let your dearest hopes and noblest 
aspirations be laid humbly at His feet, to be 
dealt with in His own time and after His 
own fashion, This done, what remains? 
‘Your soul will have returned unto its rest ; 
what needs it more? You may have, indeed, 
to “ wait,” perhaps at times to wait long, to 
wait in sorrow, to wait in fear and trembling; 
but once you have learned to “wait pa- 
tiently,” the Holy Spirit of God Himself can 
teach you no greater lesson. 


MORE ABOUT PLANTS WITHOUT EARTH. 


‘Tue inventor of the new method of rais- 
ing plants without earth has, in con 
of Mr, Heath's article on the subject in the 
‘May part of Goop Worps, received such a 
large number of letters inquiring for further 
information, that he finds it impossible to 
reply to them individually. He has, however, 
‘Kindly sent us, through Mr. Heath, the fol- 





which wo have great pleasure in giving to our 
readers, 28 a general reply to their inquiries. 
‘We may further premise that since the article 
appeared, two oF three of our readers have 
visited M. Dumesnil at Vasccenil, and have 
bers cxpotet to nee the ‘seaalis x atisioed 

fertilising moss; while at jorti~ 
Dacor Sganieion te Pua e week or tro 


Jowing short statement of directions as to the ago, M. Chaté, the horticultarist who sells the 
method of proceeding, with some further moss in Paris, bad a Roman gate festooned 
particulars of his extended experiences, with flowers growing in the moss. We have 
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no doubt that very soon depéts for its sale 
will be opened in this country. In the mean- 
time it can be obtained, as stated in our May 
part, from MM. Langer, Havre. From them 
prospectuses and price lists, with the cost of 
carriage to different parts of this country, can 
be obtained post free on application.—Ep, 


“ T)EAR Mr. Heats, 

“Permit me to use the publicity that 

I owe to your excellent article on Plants 
without Earth, in ordet to thank the numerous 
readers of Goop Worps, who have shown by 
their letters the great interest they take in the 
subject. I cannot better express my grati- 
tude than by offering first of all to them, the 
following communication, 

" Pradical instruction concerning the use of 
Fortilising Moss and the results that can 
be obtained from it in the decoration of 
apartments with plants at their highest 
stage of beauty, and under conditions of 
mobilisation hitherto unknown. 


“In order to replace by a clod of moss 
the clod of earth adhering to the roots of 
every plant, teke 9 turf of natural moss a 
little larger than the root of the plant from 
which the carth has been removed (it is un- 
necessary to refer again to the manner of 
doing this, as it is minutely described in the 
Prospectus, which can be obtained from 

. Langer, Havre). Spread out the turf 
of moss, and fertilise it with a small quantity 
of the fertilising moss, more or less according 
to the force and vigour of the plant, the 
fertilising moss having been previously opened, 
pulled to pieces, crushed and broken, so that 
the nutritive matter to be incorporated with 
the turf can be well scattered in the same 
degree over every part. Then extend over 
the turf thus fertilised a very slight bed of 
natural moss, damped, on which the roots of 
the plant should be carefully spread out antl 
covered with another light bed of the damp 
natural moss. ‘Then raise the edges of the 
turf to the level of the collar of the plant, 
fastening them and consolidating the clod of 
moss above, below, and on sides, with some 
sort of bandage, eg., a thread of cotton. 

“ Tt is important to use only turfs of moss 
which are very velvety, and not broken, but 
form a single lump, ‘They abound in woods 
at the foot of oaks and beeches, 

“The minimum quantity of moss necessary 
to form a clod is soon discovered, and thus 
one has a plant of the least possible volume 
and weight, manageable and tran. 


at wil & plant which, without sollng aay | 
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thing, adapts itself with complete elasticity 
to every kind of vase and all imagmable 
groupings. Nothing is more easy than to 
give it necessary water. It has only to be 
dipped in a pail of water and left to drain 
on an earthenware plate. With light and 
warmth the plant is thus provided with all 
swat is needful to its life and development, 

“ Every one who will exactly follow these 
instructions will obtain results the spectacle 
of which astonishes me every day, but most 
of all in the case of plants which have com- 
menced to bloom, If after the earth has 
been removed from a plant in bloom, it is 
put for two or three days under a glass and 
protected from the sun, a development will 
take place in which, to use the words of au. 
American, who has tried Fiants without 
Earth, ‘One can almost see the buds spring- 
ing ;? the flowers already open wear an ex+ 
waordinary splendour, those which are in 
bud expand, while the leaves become in- 
tensely green without losing the least accident 
of their colouring or variegation, and in two 
or three days after the removal of the earth, 
one has plants as fine as could possibly be 
wished for the decoration of apartments, It 
need hardly be said that their beauty or 
freshness will not be maintained if they are 
exposed to too much dust or not allowed to 
receive 2 due amount of air and light. 

“In the same turf different kinds of plants 
can be assorted, flourishing together, some 
erect, others in tufts, or drooping plants, and 
thus by contrast and harmony hiving bouquets 
are composed in which nature undertakes to 
produce combinations as charming as they 
are unforeseen, if only the way has, in the 
least degree, been prepared with taste. 

“"T use the same process to serve at table 
strawberry plants laden with ripe fruit, 

“In order to facilitate the result and to 
take up the plants from the earth without 
hurting the roots, I prepare them in moss, 
that is to say, I plant out the runners in the 
earth under a little fertilising moss. ‘The 
result is an abundant devclopment of roots, 
which, entangling themselves in the moss. 
form a flexible and adherent sod that can be 
taken up the following year with the greatest 
facility, at the moment that suits best, cither 
on the appearance of the first blossoms, or 
after the fruit is formed and on the point of 
colouring. The strawberry plants thus pre- 
pared are put in toris ot ‘moss which have 
been fertilised in the manner explained 
above, and are kept in frames until complete 

ity. Nothing can be seen more agree- 
able to the eye than clusters of this fine and 
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splendidly coloured fruit, springing from or “I have treated in like manner, for two 
sheltgring themselves under leaves of a luxu- years past, corrant bushes which have given 
riant vegetation, the finest fruit. But the culture, in 
a As it‘ sometimes happens that turfs of festilising moss, of fruit trees cut as dwarta in 
natural moss are studded with woodland order to appear on table, although most casy, 
plants such as oxalids, lycopods, small ferns, would cxceed the bounds of this short notice, 
lichens and grasses, one may have in the and I stop so as not to abuse the indalgence 


midst of glass and porcelain a little bit of 
vegetation from the underwood, vigorous as 
in the depths of a forcat, relieving the richest 
productions of horticultural art. 


of my readers. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“ALFRED DUMESNIL. 
“© Yanccrvte, June 1, 1885," 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER VIl.—MISS ALTIFIORLA’S ARRIVAL. 

‘ES ;—Sir Francis Geraldine was 2 beast 

for mischief! Thinking the matter over 

he resolved that Mr, Western should not be 

Jeft in the dark as to his wife's episode, And 

he determined that Mr. Western would think 
more of the matter if it were represented to 

him that his wife had been jilted, and had 

been jilted unmistakably before they two had 

met each other on the Continent, He was 

Tightin this, According to the usages of the 
world the lady would have less to say for 
herself if that were the case and would have 
more difficulty in saying it. Therefore the 
husband would be the more bound to hear 
il, Sir Francis was e beast for mischief, but 
he knew what he was about, 

But so did not Mrs. Western when she 
allowed those opportunities to pass by ber 
which came to her for telling her story before 

her marriage. In very truth she had had no 
reason for concealing it but that his story 
hhad been so nearly the same. On this 
account she had put it off, and put it off ;—— 
and then the fitting time had passed by. 
‘When she was with him alone after their 
marriage she could not do it,—without con- 
fessing her fault in that she had not done it 
before. She could not bring herself to do 
so. Standing so high in his esteem as she 
did and consdous that he was thoroughly 
happy in his appreciation of her feminine 
merit, she could not make him miserable by 
descending from her pedestal to the telling of 
a story, wi was disgraceful in that it had 
not been told before, 

And there was a peculiarity of manner in 
him of which she became day by day more 
conscious. He could be very generous for 
good conduct to those dependent on him, bat 
seemed to be one who could with difficulty 


forgive an injury. Te wished to have every- 
thing about him perfect, and then life should 
go as soft as a summer's day. He was 
almost idolatrous to her in these first days of 
their marriage, but then he had found nothing 
out. Cecilia knowing his character asked 
herself after all what there was to be found 
out, How often that question must occur 
to the girl just married! But there was 
nothing. He was pleased with her person ; 
with her wit; i Flessed that moncy 
should have been offered to him, and pleased 
that for the present he should have declined 
it peers her oom aad bee bri gDess 
any portion of it at slightest 
fae He hiked her activity and power of 
walking and te general adaptability to hime 
ie was pleased with everythi ut 

she had the secret at her heart, oe 
“TI wonder that you should have lived 
so long, and never have been in love before,” 
pe mat to her one day as they were coming 


“How do you know?” She blushed as 
she answered him, but it was a matter as to 
which any girl might blush. 

“Tam sure you were not. I should have 
heard it.” And yet she was silent. She felt 
at the moment that the time had come,—the 
only possible time. But she let the moment 

pass by. Though she was ever thinking of 
Ber secret, and ‘ever wishing that she could 
tell it, longing that it had been told, she 
could not bear that it should be surprised 
from her in this way. “I think it nicer as 
it is,” he added as he left the room. 

Then she got up and stood alone on the 
floor, thinking of it all, There she stood for 
ten minutes thinking of it. She would follow 
him and, not throwing herself on her knecs— 
but standing boldly before him, tell him all, 
‘There was no disgrace in it,—to have loved 


that other man, Of her own conduct she 
was confident before all the world. ‘Ther 
had been so little secrecy about it that she 
almost had a right to suppose that it had 
been known toall men, The more she triec 
to bring herself to follow him and tell him 
ihe more she assured herself that there shoulc 
be no necessity. How ought she to have 
told him, and when? At every point of his 
story should she have made known to him 
the same point in hers? “It was exactly 
the same with me.” “I wouldn't have my 
young man because he was indifferent, 
‘With yours there was another lover ready, 
‘That has yet tocome with me,” _“ You have 
come abroad for consolation. So have I." 
It would have been impossible ;~was impos- 
sible. “ I think it nicer as it is,” he had said, 
and she could not do it. 

There was some security while they were 
travelling, and she wished that they might 
tmvel for ever. She was happy while with 
him alone;—and so too was he. But for 
her secret she was completely happy, Let 
him only be kept in the dark and he would 
be happy always. She idolised him as her 
own, Bre loved him the better for thinking 
that “ it was nicer as it is ;"—-or would have 
done, bad it been so. Why should they go 
where some sudden tidings might mar his 
Joy ;—-where some sudden tidings certainly 
‘would do so sooner or later? Still they 
went on and on till in May they reached their 
house in Berkshire,—he with infinite joy at 
his heart, and she with the load upon 


hen. 

Eaily in May they reached Durton Lodge, 
in Berkshire, and there they stayed during 
the summer. Mr. Western had his house in 
London, and there was a question whether 
they would not go there for the season. But 
Cecilia had begged to be taken to her house 
in the country, and there she remained, 
Durton Lodge was little more than a cottage, 
but it was very preity and prettily situated. 
‘When the Ascot week came he offered to 
take her there, but offered it with a smile 
which she understood to mean that his pro- 
posal should not be Indeed she 
had no wish for Ascot or for any place in 
which be or she must meet their old fiends. 
‘Might it not be possible if they both could 
be happy at Durton that there they might 
remain with some minimum of intercourse 
with the world? Sixmonths had now passed 
dy since they had become engaged and no: 
good-natured friend had as yet told him the- 
truth, Might it not be possible that the 
same silence should be yet preserved? if 


years could be made to run on, then he 
would have become used to her andythe 
telling of the secret would not be s0 sevéte. 

Bat there came to her a gicat trouble in 
regard to her letters fiom’Excicr. Miss Alti- 
fiorla would fill hers with long statements 
about Sir Francis which had no interest 
whatsoever, but which required to Le at once 
destroyed. She soon learnt in her mairicd 
Ife that her husband had no wish to sec her 
fetters. She would so willingly have shown 
them to him, would have taken such a joy in 
asking for his sympathy, such a delight in 
exposing Miss Altifiorla’s peculiar views of 
hfe, that she Jost much by her constrained 
reticence, But this necessity of destroying 
papers was very grievous to her. Though 
she knew that he would not iad the letters 
without her permission still she must destroy 
them. In every possible way she endeavoured 
to silence her correspondent, not answering 
her at first, and then giving her such answers 
as were certainly not affectionate, But inno 
way would Miss Altifiorla “be snubbed.” 
‘Then after a while she proposed to come and 
stay a weck at Durton Lodge. This was not 
to be endured. The veiy thought of it 
filled poor Mrs. Western’s heart with despair. 
And yet she did not like to refuse without 
teling ber husband. Of Miss Altifiorla she 
had dy made mention, and Mr. Western 
had been taught to laugh at the peculiarities 
of the old maid, “ Pray do not have her,” 
she said to him. “She will make you very 
uncomfortable, and my life will be a buiden 
to me." 

“ But what can you say to her?” 

“No room,” suggested Cecilia. 

“ But there are two rooms.” 

“I know there are, Bat is one to be 
driven by a stnct regard for literal tmth to 
entertain an unwelcome fiiend? Miss Altiv 
fiorla thought that I ought not to have 
martied you, and as I thought I ought we 
had some words about it.” 

“Whom did she want you to marry?” 
asked Mr, Western, with a laugh, 

saben: She is averse to marriage 


‘Unless she was the advocate of some 
other suitor, I do not see that I need quattel 

h her, But she is your friend aud not 
uate, and if you choose to put her off of course 
ou can do so. I would advise you to ood 
something more probable than the want of a 
bedroom in a house in which one is only 


There was truth in this, What reason 
could she find? Knowing her husband’s 
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regard to trath she did not dare to sugges: 

ason to her friend more plausible than 
the want of a room, but still essentially false. 
She was driven about thinking that she would 
get her husband to take her away from home 
for awhile—for two or ui.ce days. The lette: 
remained unanswered, when her husband 
suggested to her that she had better write. 
“ Could we not go somewheie?” she replied 
with a look of trouble on her brow. 

“Run away from home on account of 
‘Miss Altifiorla?" said he, She was beginning 
to be afraid of hita and knew that it was so, 
She did not dare to declare to him her 
thoughts and was afraid at every moment 
that he should read them. 

“Then I must just tell her that we can’t 
have her.” 

“ That will be best,—if you have made up 
your mind, As far as I am concerned she is 
welcome, Any friend of yours would be 
welcome,” 

“Oh, George, she would bore you out of 
your hfe !"” 

“T am not so easily bored. Iam sure 
that any intimate friend of yours would have 
something to say for herself," 

“ Oh, plenty.” 

“ And as for her having been an advocate 
for single life, she had not seen me and there- 
fore her reasons could not have been per- 
sonal, There are a great many young women, 
thity years old and upwards, who take up 
the idea, They do not wish to subject 
themselves,—perhaps because they have not 
been asked by the nght person.” 

“Y don’t think there have been any 
here, Not that she is bad-looking.” 

“Perhaps you think I shail fall in love 
with her.” 

“T'd have her directly, But she is the last 
person in the world I should think of.” 

“T can get on very well with any one who 
has an idea. There is at any rate something 
to strike at. ‘The young lady who agrees 
with everything and suggests nothing, is to 
™me the most intolerable. At any rate you 
had better make up your mind at once or 
you'll have her here before you know where 
you are.” 

It was this which did, indeed, happen. 
‘On the day after the last conversation Mrs, 
Western wrote her letter. In it she expressed 
her sorrow that engagements for the present 
prevented her from having the power to en- 
tertain her friend, No doubt the letter was 
cold and unfriendly, As she read it over to 
herself she declared that she would have been 
much hurt to have received snch a letter from 
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her friend, But she declared aguin that under 
no circumstances could she have offered her- 
self as Miss Altifiorla had done. Nevertheless 
she felt ashamed of the letter. All of which, 
however, became quite unnecessary when, in 
the course of the afternoon, Miss Altifiola 
appeared at Durton Lodge. She arrived with 
@ torrent of reasons. She had come up to 
London on business which admitted of no 
excuse, She was sure that her friend’s letter 
must have gone astray,—that letter which for 
the last three days she had been expecting. 
To retura from London to Excter without 
seeing her dear firend would be so unfecling 
and unnatural! She must have come to 
Durton Jodge or must have returned to 
Exeter, In fact, she so put it as to make it 
appear impossible that she should not have 


come. 

“ My deat Miss Altifiorla,” said Mr. Western, 
“Tam sure that Cecilia is delighted to see 
you. And as for me, you are quite welcome.” 
Unt, as a fact, there she was: ‘There was no 
sending her away again ;—no getting her out. 
of the house without a sojourn of some days. 
Whatever mischicf she might do might be 
done at once. There could be no doubt 
that she would begin to talk of Sir Francis 
Geraldine and declare the secret which it 
was now the one care of Cecilia's mind to 
keep away from her husband. It mattered 
not that her presence there showed ber to be 
culgar, impertinent, and obtrusive. There 
she was, and must be dealt with as a friend,— 
oras an enemy. Again Cecilia almost made 
up her mind as to the better course. Let her 
go to her husband and tell him all, and tell 
him also why it was that she told him now. 
Let her endure his anger, and then there 
would be an end of it. ‘There was nothing 
else as to which she had need to dread him. 

But again, when she found herself with 
him, he was happy, and jocunt, and jested 
with her about her friend. She conld not 
yet him into the humour in which it was 
droper that he should be told. She did not 
‘ell him, and went down to dinner with the 
serrible load about her heart, Three or four 
simes during the evening the conversation 
was on the point of turning to matters in 
which the name of Sir Francis Geraldine 
would surely be mentioned. With infinite 
care, but without showing her care, she 
contrived to master the subject, and to foice 
“er friend and her husband to talk of other 
bjngs. But the struggle was very great, and 
he was aware that it could not be repeated. 
The reader will remember, perhaps, the stern. 
thoughts which Miss Holt bad entertained os 
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to her friend when her friend had thought 
proper to give her some idea of what her 
duty ought to be in regard to her present 
husband. She remembered well that Miss 
Altifiorla had written to her, asking whether 
Mr. Western had forgiven “that episode.” 
‘And her mother, too, had in writing dropped 
some word,—some word intended to be only 
half intelligible as to the question which Miss 
Altifiorla had asked after the wedding break. 
fast. She knew well what had been in the 
woman's mind, and knew also what had been 
in her ownt She remembered how proudly 
she had disdained the advice of this woman 
when it had been given to her. And yet 
now she must £, to her and ask’ for mercy. 
She saw no other way out of her immediate 
trouble. She did not believe but that her 
friend would be silent when told to be silent; 
but yet how painfully disgraceful to her, the 
bride, would be the telling. 

She went up to Miss Altifiorla’s room after 
she had gone for the night, and found her 
friend getting into bed, hap) with the assist- 
ance of a strange maid. “ 4 my dear,” said 
‘Miss Altifiorla, “ Fol ius a baa half done 
yet; are you in 2 hurry for Mary?” 

uy wil go to my own room,” said Mrs. 
Western, “and when Mary will tell me that 
you are ready I will come to you. There is 
something I have to tell you.” She had not 
been five minutes in her own room before 
Mary summoned her, The ‘‘ something to 
be told” took immicdiate hold of Miss Alti- 
fiorla’s imagination, and induced her to be 
ready for bed with her hair, we may suppose, 
half “ done." 

“Francesca,” said Mrs, Western, as soon 
as she ed the room, “I have a favour to 
ask you.’ 

“A favour?” 

“Yes, a favour.” She had come prepared 
with her request down to the very words in 
which it should be uttered. “I do not wish 
you, while you remain here, to make any 
allusion to Sir Francis Geraldine" Miss 
Altifiorla almost whistled as she heard the 
words spoken. “You understand me, do 
you not? I do not wish any word to be 
said which may by chance lead to the men- 
tion of Sir Francis Geraldine’s name. If you 
‘will understand that, you will be able to com- 
ply with my wishes.” Her request she made 
almost in the stern words of an absolute 
order. ‘There was nothing humble in her 
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answer me. You did not want to se¢ me, 
and therefore remained silent.” * 

“I did not want to see you. But il was 
not on that account that I remained silent. 
I should have written to you. Indeed I have 
written to you, and the letter would have 
gone to-day, I wrote to you putting you off. 
But as you are here I have to tell ou ray 
wishes. I am sure that you will do as I 
would have you.” 

“T have to think of my duty,” said Miss 
Altifiorla, 

Then there came a black frown on Mr, 
Western's brow, Duty! What duty could 
she have in such a matter, except to her? 
She suspected the woman of a desire to 
make mischief. She felt confident that the 
wonian would do so unless repressed by the 
extraction from her of a promise to the con- 
trary. She did believe that the woman 
would keep her word,—that she would feel 
herself bound to preserve herself from the 
accusation of direct falsehood ; but from her 
good feeling, from her kindness, from her 
affection, from that feminine bond which 
ought to have made her silent, she expected 
nothing. “Your duty, Francesca, in this 
matter is to me,” said Mrs. Western, assuming 
a wonderful severity of manner. “ You have 
known me many years and are bound to me 
by many ties, I tell you what my wishes 
ate. I cannot quite explain my reasons, but 
I do not doubt that you will guess them.” 

“You have kept the secret?” said Miss 
AltiGorla with a devilish mixture of malice, 
fun, and cunning. 

“Tt does not matter what I have done. 
There are reasons, which made me wish to 
avoid your immediate coming. At the 
present moment it would interfere gravely 
with his happiness and with mine were he 
to Jearn the circumstances of Sir Francis 
Geraldine’s courtship. Of course it is pain- 
ful to me to have to say this to you, It is 
so painful that to avoid it I have absolutely 
written to you telling you not to come. 
This I have done not to avoid your coming, 
which would otherwise have been a pleasure 
to me, but to save myself from this great 

in, Now you know it all, and know also 
what it is that I expect from you.” 

‘Miss Altiforla listened to this in silence. 
She was seated in an casy bedroom chair, 
clothed from head to foot in a pale pink 
dressing-gown, from which the colour was 





demeanour, nothing which seemed to tell of | nearly washed out; and her hair as I have 
asuppliant. And having given her command | said was “half done.” But in her trouble 


she remained quiet, waiting for an answer, 
Then this was the reason why you didn't 


to collect her thoughts she became quite 
unaware of all accessories. Her dear friend 
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Cecilia had put the matter to her so etrongly 
thatwshe did not quite dare to refuse. But 
yet what a fund of gratification might there 
not be in telling such a story under such 
circumstances to the husband | She sat silent 
for a while meditating on it, till Mrs, Western 
roughly forced @ reply from her lips, “I 
desire to have your promise,” said Mrs. 
Weatern. 

“ Ob, yes, of course.” 

“You will carefully avoid all allusion to 
the subject.” 

“Since you wish it, I will do so.” 

* That is sufficient. And now good night.” 

“T know that I am doing wrong,” said 
‘Miss Altiforla. 

“You would indeed be doing wrong,” 
said Mrs, Westem, “if you were to take 
upon yourself to destroy my happiness on 
sucha matter after having been duly warned.” 


CHAPTER VIIl—LADY GRANT. 


Ir is literally true that the tongue will itch 
with a desire to tell a secret. Miss Alti- 
fiorla’s tongue did itch. But upon the whole 
she endured her suffering, and kept her 

romise. She did not say @ word in Mr. 
Western’s hearing which led to Sir Francis 
Geraldine as a topic of conversation. But 
.in reward for this she exacted from Mrs, 
‘Western an undertaking to keep her at Dutton 
Lodge for a fortnight. The bargain was not 
exactly struck in those words, but it was 
so made that Mrs, Westem understood how 
great was the price she paid, and how valu- 
able the article which she received in return, 
“ A fortnight!" Mr. Western said, when his 
wife told him of the promise she had made. 
“T thought that three days would have been 
too much for you.” 

“Three hours are too much,—as inter- 
rupting our bappines. But as she is here, 
and as we have been very intimate for many 
years, and as she herself has named the time, 
T have not liked to contradict her.” | 

“So be it, She will interfere much more 
with you than with me, and I suppose that 
the coming will not be frequently repeated.” 

Two days after this another guest proposed 
to visit them, But this was only for two 
nights, and her coming had in fact been 
expected from a period before the marriage. 
Lady Grant was Mr. Westcrn’s younger sis- 
ter, and the person of whom in all the world 
he seemed to think the most. Indeed he 
had assured his wife that next to herself she 
was the nearest and the dearest tohim. She 
was a widow, and went but little into society, 
According to his account she was clever, 
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and beautiful, She lived altogether 
in Scotland, where her time was devoted to 
her children, and was now coming up to Eagy 
chiefly with the purpose of sceing her 
brother's wife. She was to be at Durton 
Lodge now oniy for couple of nights, and 
then to return and remain with the under- 
stood purpose of taking them with her back to 
Scotland. Of Lady Grant Cecilia had become 
touch afraid, as thinking it more than pro- 
bable that her secret might be known toh tf. 
But it scemed that as yet Lady Grant knew 
nothing of it, She corresponded frequently 
with her brother, and as far as Cecilia could 
(ell, the subject had not yet been mentioned 
between them. Could it be possible that all 
this time the secret was known to her hus« 
band and to her husband’s sister? If so his 
silence to her was almost cruel, 

Up to the morning of her coming Miss 
Altiforla had certainly kept her promise, 
She had kept her promise, though there had 
been ‘twenty litte openings in which it 
would have been so easy for her to lead the 
hehe hereto to ren her tongue 

to be speaking. en any mention 
was made of Baronets cither mamed or un 
married, of former lovers, of broken vows, or 
of second engagements, Miss Altifiorla would 
Jook with a meaning glance at her hostess, 
But of these glances Cecilia would apparently 
take no heed. She had soon got to know 
that Miss Altifiorla’s promise would be kept 
uniess she were led by some other person 
into an ee’ breach of inh Cecilia's life 
during the period was one of great agony. 
But still she endured it without allowing her 
husband to perceive that it was so. 

Now, on the coming of Lady Grant, what 
steps should she take? Should she ask her 
friend to be silent also to this second person, 
or should she presume the promise to be 50 
extended? She could not bring herself to 
make a second request, The task of doing 
80 was too ponderous, Miss Alltifiorla’s 
manner of receiving the request made it 
such a burden that she could not submit 
herself to it, The woman looked at her and 
spoke to her in a manner which she was 
obliged to endure without seeming to endure 

that was unnataral. She thought of 
her own struggtes during that evening in 
the , and could see the woman as 
she sat struggling, in her pale pink drossing- 
gown, to escape from the necessity of pro- 
mising. She could not have another such 
scene as that. But she thought that bethaps 
with one added word the promise might be 
made to suffice, 
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‘When they were alone together Miss Alti-- 
Geraldine 


fiorla would constantly refer to the 
afiair, This was to be expected and to be 
endured, There would come an end to the 
fortnight and the woman would be gone. 
“Do you think that Lady Grant knows?” 
she said, in the whisper that had become 
usual to her on such occasions. 

“Tam sure she knows nothing about it,” 
said Cecilia, 

“How can you be sure? You do not 
know her and have never seen her, It will 
be very odd if she has not heard.” 

“At any rate nothing need be said to her 
in this house. No hint need be made to her 
either by you or me.” 

“T think she must have heard it. I hap- 
pen to know that she has a great correspon- 
dence, Laws! when you think of who Sir 
Francis is and of the manner in which he 
lives, it is almost impossible to conceive that 
@ petson should not have heard of it." 

“We need not tell her.” 

“You are quite safe with me. Ihave given 
ey word, and that ought to be enough. 

fobody could have been mote studious to 
ay the matter ;—though, indeed, it has 
sometimes been difficult, And then there 
has been my feeling of doubt whether my 
duty ought not to make me divulge it’ 
There was something in this which was 
peculiarly painful to Cecilia, The duty of 
this woman to her husband, to him wi 
she loved so truly, to him with whom it was 
in the very core of her heart to have every- 
thing in common! Francesca Altifiorla to 
speak of her duty to him! But even this 
had to be borne.“ Indeed, I feet every day 
that I am staying bere that J am saciificing 
duty to friendship.” Oh, into what trouble 
had she fallen without any sin of her own,— 
as she told herself;—without, at least, any 
great sin, When was the moment at which 
she ought to have told thestory? She thought 
that she could remember the exact moment ; 
when he had come back to her for her answer 
at the end of that week. And then she had 
not told him, simply from her dislike to repeat 
back to him the story which she had heard 
from himself! 

‘Lady Grant came, and nothing could be 
sweeter or more gracious than the meeting. 
Miss Altifiorla was not there, and the two 
ladies, in the presence of the husband and 
brother, received each other with that quick 
intimacy and immediate loving friendship 
which it is given only to women to entertain. 
Lady Grant was ten years the senior and o 
widow, and had that air of living through 


evening of her life instead of still enjoying 
the morning, which is peculiar to widows #ho 
have loved their husbands. She was very 
lovely, even in her mitigated widow's weeds, 
with a tall figure, and oval pale face, rather 
thin, but not meagre or attenuated. And. 
Cecilia thought that she saw in her a deter- 
mination to love her, and she on her side at 
once determined that she would return Lady 
Grant's affection. But not for that reason 
was her secret to be known, She looked on 
‘Lady Grant as one whom she would so wit 
lingly have made her friend in all things, but 
still as one whom, as to that single inatter, 
she could not but regard as her enemy. 

‘They sat together for a couple of hours 
before dinner, and then at night there was 
another sitting from which Miss Altiiorla 
was again banished. And there were some 
joking questions asked and answers given as 
to Miss Altiiorla’s presence. There was a 
something in the manner and gait of Lady 
Grant which made Cecilia almost ashamed. 
of her Exeter friend. It was not that Miss 
AltiGorla was ignorant, or unladylike, or itl- 
dressed ; but that she knew her friend too 
well. Miss Altifiorla was little and mean, 
whereas Cecilia was ready to accept her sister- 
in-law ag great and noble, Miss Altifiorla 
was not therefore spoken of in the highest 
terms, and the mode of her coming to Durton 
‘Lodge without an invitation was subjected 
to some little ridicule. 

But Mrs, Western when she went to her 
room was comforted at any rate in thinking 
that Lady Grant did not know her secret. 
How poor must have been her state of 
comfort may be judged from the fact that 
this could add to it On the following 
morning they met at breakfast, and al! went 
well But Lady Grant could not but notice 
that the young lady from Devonshire seemed 
to exercise an authority incommensurate 
with the tone in which she had been de- 
scribed, The day passed by happily enough, 
and Cecilia was strong in hope that Lady 
Giant might take her departure without a 
reference to her one subject of sonow. 

‘That night, however, her comfort, such as 
it was, was brought to an end. As they 
were sitting together in Lady Grant’s bed- 
room Cecihta’s eats were suddenly wounded 
by the mention of the name of Sur Francis 
Geraldine. In her immediate agony she 
could hardly tell how it occurred, but she was 
tapidly asked a question as to her former 

ent. In the asking of it there was 
rough, nothing unkind, nothing in- 


noth 
the tended to wound, nothing to show a feeling 
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that it should not be so ;—but the question 
had been asked. There was the fact that 
‘Lady Grant knew the whole story. 

But there was the fact also that her hue 
‘band did not know it, or else that other fact 
which she would have given the world to 
know to be a fact,—that he knew it, and 
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“No, no, Nothing, nothing.” 

“Then why should he not know? Why 
should he net have known? Ceciliz, you 
will tell him to-night before he goes to in 
rest? 

“No,—no. Not tonight. It is impos 
sible, I must wait till that woman has 


had willingly held ‘his peace respecting it, gone.” 


even to his eter If that could be so, then 
she would be happy; if that could be neg 
if she could know that it was so,—then ight 
she afford to despise Miss Altiforla and 
tyranny, But though the word had been 
not yet a moment uttered, she could not at 
first remember how it had been said, There 
was simply the knowledge that the name of 
Sir Francis Geraldine had been used, and 
that it had been declared that she had been 
engaged to him. Up to this moment she 
had been very brave, and very powerful, too, 
over herself. Up to this she had never be- 
trayed herself, But now her courage 
way, the colour came to her eherks and fore- 
head and heck, and then passed rapi 
away,—and she betrayed beset 

not he know it?” aal Grant, As 
ghe said the words she pat by er band and 
pressed Cecilia's in her own ; and the tone 
‘of her voice was loving, and friendly, and 
sistcrly, Though there was reproach in it, 
‘it was not half so bitter as that which Cecil 
‘was constantly addressing to herself. The 
reproach was in her cars and not in Lady 
Grant's voice, But the words were re- 
peated before Cecilia could answer them, 
“ Does not he know it?” 

All her hope was thus abolished. Almost 
from the moment of Lady Grant's ii 
into the house she had taught herself to think 
that he must know it, Jt was impossible 
that the tvo should be ignorant, and impos- 
sible also, as she thought, that the sister 
should know it and that he should not, But 
all that was nowat an end. It was necessary 
that she should answer her sister's question, 
and yet so difficult to find words in which 
to do so. She attempted to speak but the 
word would not come. Even the one word, 
“No,” would not form itself on her lips. 
She fell upon her knees and burying her face 
in Lady Grant’s lap, thus told her secret, 

“ He has never heard of it?” again asked 

dy Grant. “Oh, my dear. That should 
not have been so ;—must not be so.” 

“If I could tell you! If I could tell 
youl” 

“Tell me what? I am sure there is 
nothing 1 for you to tell which you need blush 
to speak, 


we never thinks of trifles such as 


“Migs Altifiorla knows it?” 
at 
ows, too, that he does not know 

it?” This question Cecilia answered only 
by some sign. “I fancied thatit might be so. 
T thought that there was something between 
you which had been kept from him. Why, 
why have you been,—shall I say so foolish?” 

“Yes, Yes. Yes; foolish oh yest But 
it has been only that. There is nothing, 
nothing that is not known to all the world. 
‘The marvel is that he should not have known 
it. lt was in all the newspay ere, But he 
at.” 

“But why did you keep it from him?” 

“Shall I tell you? You know the story 
of his own engagement,” 

“To Miss Tremenbere? Oh yes, I know 


a Aa how badly she behaved to him, 
incly wie attention of another man, abso- 
Intel ile she was engaged to him.” 


was very pretty ;—but a flighty in- 
constant little girl, I felt that George had 
had a great escape.” 


“ Bat such was the story, Well ;—he told 
it me. He told it before he had thought of 
me. We were together and had become 
intimate ; and out of the full heart the mouth 


“1 can understand that he should have 
told it you." 

“He did not think of loving me then, 
Well; iahe told me his story, but 1 kept mine 
to my 

“That wos natural,—then.” 

“ But, when he came to me with the other 
story and asked me to love him, was Ito give 
him back his own tale and tell bim the same 
thing of myself? I too have had a lover, 
and I have— jilted him, if you please to 
call itso. Was I to tell him that?” 

“It would hardly have been true, I think.” 

“Tt would have been true,—true to the 
letter,” said Cecilia, determined that Sir 
Francis Geraldine’s lie should not prevail at 
this moment, “I had dons to Sir Francis 
just what the girl had done to your brother. 
was guided by other motives and had J 
think behaved properly, Was I to tell it to 
him then?” 
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“Why not?* 

‘(His own story, back again? I could 
not do it, and then, after that, from time to 
time the occasions have gone by. Words 
have been said by him which have made it 
impossible. Twenty times I bere determined 
to do it, and twenty times the opportunity 
has been lost. I was obliged to tell this 
‘woman not to mention it in his presence.” 

He must know it” 

“T wish he did.” 

“He is aman who will not bear to be 
kept in the dark on such a question.” 

“J know it, I have read his character 
and I know it.” 

“You cannot know him as I do,” said 
Lady Graut. “ Though you are his wife you 
have not been so long enough to know him ; 
how true he is, how affectionate, how honest ; 
——but yet how jealous, Were I to say that he 
is unforgiving I should belie him, Without 
many thoughts he could forgive the man who 
had rob! 
But it is hard for him to forgive that which 
he considers to be an offence against his 
eelf-love.” 

“TI know it all.” 

The longer he is kept in the dark the 
deeper will be the wound. Of such a man 
it is impossible to say what he suspects. He 
will not think that you have loved him the 
Jess, or that you arc less true to him; but 
there will be something that will rankle, and 
which he will not endeavour to define. He 
is the noblest man on earth, and the most 
generous—till he be offended. But then he 
14 the most bitter.” 

“You describe his character just as I have 
read it” 

“TE it be so you must be careful that 
he learn this from yourself, and not from 
others, If it come from you he will be angry, 
that it has come so late. But his anger will 
past by and be will forgive you. Bat if he 

ears it from the world at large, if it be told 
of you, and not by you, then I can under- 
stand, that his wrath should be great.” 

“Why has he not heard it already?" asked 
Mn. Western after a pause. “ Why has he 
not been like all the world who have read it 
in the newspapers? It was talked of so much, 
that it was hardly necessary that I should 
tell it myself.” 

“You yourself have eaid that he does not 
think of tri les. Paragraphs about the loves 
and marriages of other people he would 
rota ey You may be eure at any rate of 

is, —that your engagement with Sir Francis 
Geraldine he has never read.” 








him of his fortune, or his health, read. 
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“1 bave sometimes hoped,” said Mrs. 
Western, “that he knew ital” Lady Grant 
shook her head. “I have sometimes thought 
that he knew it all, and regarded it asa 
matter on which nothing need be said be- 
tween us, Should I have been angry with 
him had he not told me of Miss ‘Tremen- 
here?” 

“Do you measure the one thing by the 
other,” said Lady Grant; “a man’s desires by 
& woman’s, a man’s sense of honour by what 
a woman is supposed to feel? Though a 
man keep such secrets deep in his bosom 
through long years of married life, the woman 
is not supposed to be injured. She may 
know, or may not know, and may hear the 
tale at any period of her married life, and 
no harm will follow. But a man expects to 
see every thought in the breast of the woman 
to whose love he trusts, as though it were all 
written there for him in the clear light, but 
written in letters which no one else shall 


“TY have nothing that he may not read,” 
said Mrs. Western. 

“But there is something that he bas not 
read, something that he not been in- 
vited to read, Let it notremain so. Tell it 
to him all even though you may have to sup- 
port his anger, and for a time to pine in the 
shadow of his displeasure.” 

‘Mrs. Western as she went away to her 
‘own room felt some relief at any rate in the 
conviction that with Lady Grant her secret 
would be safe. Strong as was the bond 
which bound her to her brother there would 
be on her tongue no itching desire to tell the 
secret simply because it was there to be told. 
She had not threatened, or spoken of her 
duty, or boasted of her friendship, but had 
simply given her advice in the strongest 
language which it was within her power to 
use, On the next moming she took her 
leave, and started on her journey without 
showing even by a glance that she was pos- 
sessed of any secret, * 

“Does she know?” asked Miss Altifiorla 
as soon as the two were in the drawing-room 
together, using a kind of whisper which had 
now become habitual to her, 

‘It may almost be said that Mrs. Western 
had come to hate her friend, She looked 
forward to the time of her going as a libera- 
tion from misery, Miss Altifiorla’s intrusion 
at Durton Lodge was altogether unpalatable 
toher. She certainly no longer loved her 
friend, and knew well that her friend knew 
that it was so. But still she could not risk 
the open enmity of one who knew her secret. 
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And she was bound to answer the question 
that was asked her. “ Yes, she does know 


it” 

“ And what does she say?” 

“Te matters not what she says, My re- 
guest to you is that you should not speak of 
it’ 


© But to yourself!” 
“No, not to myself or to any other person 
here.” Then she was silent and Miss Alti- 


fiorln, pursing up her lips, bethought herself ject 


whether the demands made upon her friend- 
ship were not too heavy. But there still 
remained five days of the visit. 


CHAPTER 1X.—MISS ALTIFIORLA’S DEPAR- 
‘TURE, 


‘Tue fortnight was nearly gone and Miss 
Altifiorla was to start early on the following 
morning. Cecilia had resolved that she 
would (ell her story to her husband as soon 
as they were alone together, and make a 
clean breast, She would tell him everything 
down, as far a3 she could, to the little fecl- 
ings which had prevented her from speaking 
before, to Miss Altifiorla’s abominable inter- 
ference, and to Lady Grant’s kind advice. 
She would do this az soon as Miss Altifiorla 
was out of the house, But she could not 
quite bring herself to determine on the words 
she would use, She was resolved, however, 
that in owning her fault she'would endeavour 
to disarm his wrath by special tenderness, 
Xf he were tender;—oh, yes, then she would 
be tender in return. Jf he took it kindly 
then she would worship bim. All the 


she endured should be explained tohim. Of fiorl 


her own folly she would speak very severely, 
—if he treated it lightly. But she would 
do nothing to seem to deprecate his wrath. 
As to all this she was resolved. But she had 
not yet settled on the words with which she 
‘would commence her narrative, 

‘Lhe last day wore itselfaway very tediously. 
Miss Altifiorla was in her manner more 
objectionable than ever, Mr. Westem had 
evidently disliked her though he had hardly 
said so. During the days he had left the 
two women much together, and had remained 
in his study or had wandered forth alone. 
In this way he had increased his wife’s feel- 
ing of anger against her visitor, and had 
made her look forward to her departure with 
increasing impatience. But an event hap- 
pened which had at once disturbed all her 
plans, She was sitting in the drawing-room 
with Miss Altifiorla at about five in the even- 
ing, discussing in a most disagreeable manner 
the eccrecy attending her first engagement. 
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‘That is to say Miss Altifioria was persisting 
in the discussion, whereas Mrs, Western was. 
positively refusing to make it a subject of con- 
versation, “I think you are demanding too 
much from me,” said Miss Altifiorla, “I 
have given way, 1 am afraid wrongly, as to 
your husband. Bat I should not do my 
duty by you were I not to insist on giving 
you my advice with my last breath. Let me 
tell it.” X shall know how to break the sub- 
to him in a becoming manner.” At 
this moment the door was opened, and the 
servant announced Sir Francis Geraldine, 

‘The disturbance of the two women was 
complete. Had the dead ancestor of either 
of them been ushered in, they could not have 
received him with more trepidation, Miss 
Altifiorla rose wilh a look of awe, Mrs, 
Western with a fecling of anger that was 
almost dominated Ly fear, But neither of 
them fora moment spoke a word, nor gave 
any sign of making welcome the new guest. 
“As Tam living so close to you,” said the 
baronet, jutting on that smile which Mrs. 
Western remembered so well, “I thought 
that Iwas in honour bound to come and 
renew our acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Western was utterly unable to speak, 
“J don't think that we knew that you were 
living in the neighbourhoud,” said Miss Alti- 





“Oh, yes; I have the prettiest, funniest, 
smallest little cottage in the world just 
about two miles off. The Criterion it is 
called.” 

“What a very odd name,” said Miss Alti- 
la, 


“Yes, it is rather odd. I won the race 
‘once and bought the place with the money. 
‘The horse was called Scratch’em, and I 
couldn't call my house Scratch'em. I have 
built a second cottage, so that it is not so 
very small, and as it is only two miles off I 
hope that you and Mr. Western will come 
and sec it.” 

This was addressed exclusively to Cecilia, 
and made an answer of some kind absolutely 
pecensany. “I fear that we are going to 

very shortly,” she said; “and my 
husband is not much in the habit of visil- 
ng. 

‘This was uncivil enough, but Sir Francis 
did not take it amiss, Ie sat there for 
twenty minutcs and even made allusion to 
their former intimacy at Exeter. 

“Tam quite well aware how happily all that 
has ended,” he said ;——“at ‘ny rate on your 
side of the question. You have done very 
well and very wisely. And J,”—he laughed 
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as he said this,—“ have succeeded in getting 
over it better than might have been expected. 
At any rate I hope that there will be no ill- 
will. I shall do myself the honour of asking 
you and Mr, Western to come and dine wi 
me at the Criterion. It is the little place 
that Lord Tomahawk had last year.” Then 
he depasted without another word from 
Cecilia Western, 

“Now he must be told,” whispered Misg, 
Altiforla the moment the door was 
“My dear, if you will think of it all round 
you will perceive that this can be done by no 
‘one so well 23 by myself, I will go to Mr. 
Western the moment he comes in, and get 
through it ail in half an hour,” 

“You will do nothing ot the kind,” said 
Mrs. Western. 

“Let me pray you. 
Tet me beseech you.” 

“You will do nothing of the kmd. I will 
admit of no interference in the matter.” 

“Taterference! You cannot call it inter- 
ference.” 

“TI will not have you speak to my husband 
on the subject.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“Whatever I do shall be done by myself 
alone.” 

“ Dut you must tell him instantly, You 
sant allow this man to come and call and 
yt Say nching about it. Ard he woukl not 

ave callé without some previous acquaint- 
ance, Thy you will have to describe, and 
if you say that yon merely knew him at 
Exeter, thet will be in that case an addi- 
tional fib," The use of such words applied 
to herself b, this woman was intolerable. 

yBut she cout only answer them by an 
yavoluntary frtwn upon her brow. “And 
Ydeay” continugl Miss Altifiorls, “ of course 
he will reter.toime. He will conclude that 
as you\knew gr Francis at Exeter I must 
have knOwn hid Tcannot tell a fb.” 

She could not tell a fib! And that was 
uttered in such a way as to declare that Mrs. 
‘Western had been fibbing, I cannot tell a 
fil! “You will Ieave me at any rate to 
mind my own business,” said Cecilia in an 
indignant tone as she left the room. 

But Mr, Wester was at the hall door, and 
the coming of Sir Francis had to be ex- 
plained at once. That could not be left to 
be told when Miss Altifiorls should have 
gone,—not even though she were going to- 
morrow, “Sir Francis Geraldine has 
here,” she said almost’ before he had 
entered the room. She was immediately 
aware that she had been too sudden, and 


Let me implore you. 
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had given by her voice too great an im- 
portance to her idea of the visit, 

Bat he was not surprised at that and did 
not notice it. “Sir Francis Geraldine} A 
man whom I particularly do not wish to 
know! And what has brought him here?” 

“He cameto call. He is a Devonshire 

and he knew us at Exeter.” 

“He is the Dean's brother-in-law. I re- 
member. And when he came what did he 
say? Unless you and he were very intimate 
I think he might as well have remained away, 
‘There are some stories here not altogether 
to his credit, I do not know much about 
his business, bat he is not a delectable ac- 
quaintance.” 

“We were intimate,” said Cecilia. “Maude 
Hippesley, his niece, was my dearest friend.” 
The words were no sooner out of her mouta 
than she was aware that she had fibbed, 
Miss Altifiorla was justficd, Why had sho 
not d at the assurance of her intimacy 
Mth So Francis, and have left unexplained 
the nature of it? Every step which she took 
made further steps terribly difficult | 

After dinner, Mr. Western, as a matter of 
course, brought up the subject of Sir Francis 
Geraldine. “ Did you know him, Miss Alti- 
fiorla?” 

“Oh yes!” said that lady, looking at 
Cecilia with peculiar eyes, Only that Mr. 
Western was aman and not a woman, and 
among men the least suspicious till his sus 
picion were aroused, he would have discovered 
at once froma Miss Altifiorla’s manuer that 
there was a secret. 

“He seems to have lived in very good 
clerical society down in Exeter,—a very dif- 
ferent class from those with whom he bas 
been intimate here.” 

© Of course he was staying at the deanery,” 
said Cecilia. 

“And he, I know, is a very pearl of Church 
propricty. It is odd what different colours 
‘tmen show at different places. Down heie, 
where he is well known, a great many even 
of the racing men fight shy of him. Bat I 
beg your pardon if he be a particular friend 
of yours, Miss Altifiorla,” 

“ Ob dear no, not of mincat all. I should 
never have known him to speak to but for 
Cecilia,” Her words no doubt were true; 
‘but again she looked as though endeavouring 
to tell all she could without breaking her 


promise. 

* He is one of our Devonshire baronets,” 
said Cecilia, “and of course we like to stand 
by our own, At any rate he is going to ask 
us to dinner.” 
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We cannot dine with him,” 

“That's as you please. I don’t want to 
dine pb bia oe 

«Tr upon it as very impertinent 
knows that I should Tot dine with him. 
‘There has never been any actual quarrel, but 
there has been no acquaintance,” 

“The acquaintance has been on my part,” 
said Cecilia, who felt that at every word she 
uttered she made the case worse for herself 

after, 


“When a woman matries, she has to put 
up with her husband’s friends,” said Mr. 
Western gravely. 

“He is nothing on earth tome. never 
wish to see him again as long as I live.” 

“Tt is unfortunate that he should have 
tumed out to be so near a neighbour,” said 
Miss Altifiorla. Then for the moment Sir 
Francis Geraldine was allowed to be for- 


gotten. 

“I did not like to say it before her,” he 
said aftcrwards in their own room ;—and 
now Cecilia was able to observe that his 
manner was altogether altered,— but to tell 
the truth that man behaved very badly to 
me mysclf. I know nothing about racing, 
but my cousin, poor Jack Western, did, 
When he died, there was some money due 
to him by Sir Francis, and J, as his executor, 
applicd for it, Sit Francis answered that 

ts won by dead men were not payable. 
But Jack had been alive when he won this, 
and it should have been paid before, I 
know nothing about debts of honour as they 
are called, but I found out that the money 
should have been paid.” 

‘What was the end of it?” asked Cecilia. 

“T said no more about it. The money 
would bave come into my pockct and I could 
afford to lose it. But Sir Francis must know 
what I think of the transaction, and knowing 
it ought not to talk of asking me to 
dinner.” 

But that was swindling.” 

“ For the matter of that it's all swindling 
as far asI can sec, One strives to get the 
money out of another man’s pocket by some 
inggling arrangement, For myself I cannot 
understand howa gentleman can condescend 
to wish to gain another man’s money. But 
Tleave that all alone, It is co; and when 
oT bane any oes betes coat” Hie 
it, my own feelings to myself, He 
has his own laws of conduct and I have 
nine. But here is a man who does not obey 
is own laws; and puts money in his 
by breaking them, He can do as he 
[t is nothing to me, But he ought not to 
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come and call upon my wife,” In this way he 
talked himself into a passion ; but the passion 
was now against Sir Francis Geraldine and 
not against his wife. 

On the peat morning. Miss Altisorta mas 
dispatched by an early train so that she might 
be able to get down to Exeter, via London, 
early in the day, It beboved her to go to 
London on the route, She had things to 
buy and people to see, and to London she 
went. “Good bye, my dear,” she said, 
seeming to include the husband as well 
es the wife in the address. “I have 
spent a most pleasant fortnight, and have 
been most delighted to become acquainted 
with your husband. You are Cecilia Holt 
no longer. But it would have been sad 
indeed not to know him who has made you 
Cecilia Western.” Then she put out her 
hand, and getting hold of that of the gentle- 
man squeezed it with the warmest affection, 
But her farewell address made to Mrs, 
Western in her own room was quite different 
in its tone. “Now I am going, Cecilia,” 
she said, “and am leaving you in the midst 
of terrible danger,” 

“T hope not,” said Cecilia, 

“But I am, It would have been over 
now and passed if you would have allowed 
me to obey my reason, and to telt him the 
whole story of your former love.” 

you?" 





sol, tunniest, 
Because I am your most intim, world just 

And I think I should have told ifiletion it is 

manner ag to disarm his wrath.” } 

i is out of the question. fid Miss Alti, 








“Do so, Do so. But 
courage. Do so this very 
remember that at any rate 
‘bas been true to her promise. 7 

‘That such 2 promise chgfhat it is boon 
needed and should have bp ‘0 tied of 
with such violent vulgarity 
than Mrs, Western could » She came 
down-staits: sane then widerwent kre eceltona 
purgatory istening to the silver-ton, 
farewell. That she, she with her high ‘eas 
of a woman's duty and a woman's dignity, 
should have put herself into such a condition 
was a to herself, Had some one a 
year since told her that she should become 
thus aftaid of a fellow-creature and of one 
that she loved best in all the world she 
would have repelled him who had told her 
with disdain. But 20 it was. How was she 
to tell her husband that she had been en- 
gaged to one whom he bad described to her 
as a gambler and « swindler? 


THE GOLDEN SIIAFT. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Aurion or “Roam Gnay,” “For Lack oF Gotu,” ere, 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AT COCK CROW. 

pes anybody know how it is that the 

birds are never late in awakening of a 
moming, and how the cock aever fails to 
crow at the turn of the night, whether there 
is light or darkness? Here was a dull grey 
mist which would have deceived anybody 
who did not look at a clock with the notion 
that it was still midnight: you could feel the 
cold damp atmosphere cling about you and 
the eyes discovered only vague dark lines 
which might be the branches of trees or the 
outlines of skeleton buildings. Yet here were 
the chanticleers of Campbell's farm proclaim- 
ing the morning as resolutely and resonantly 
as if they had telegraphic communication 
with the sun and knew that, however poor 
ordinary mortals might be deceived by the 
mist, it was their duty to sing out that he had 
risen and would presently appear, 

Accart was standing near the byre; in it 
there was 9 cosy arrangement of straw and 
tugs, such as country fol pare when 
aze going out for a holiday. A cart wit 
some bundles of straw and rugs, and some 
half dozen merry lads and lassies going for 
picnic is one of the most luxurious convey+ 
ances yet invented — granted the merry hearts. 
No one ever discovers that it jolts for lack of 
springs, the straw being an admirable substi- 
tute. 


It was Wull Greer who brought the cart to 
the place. No one who kacw him would 
have been surprised to find him out at that 
early bour, although the cart might have 
puztled them. His early habits and the 
Tesults of them were known to most of the 
cottars round about—and to the keepers and 
water bailies, too, although they had not been 
often able to catch him redhanded, 

At present he made his way up to the okt 
grinaty, and there he struck a light. His 
movements were cautious, but they were 
devoid of that sense of dread which affects 
the boldest when engaged on some work 
they do not wish to be detected in, 

“T'm sayin'—I hac the cart ready and the 
Booner we're awa’ the better,” he said, adlvanc- 
ing to the rough couch on which Thorburn lay. 

“ Ay,” muttered the wounded man, “ but 
what is the use of it? What does the man 
who dies care about the place? I can die 
here ag well as anywhere else. What does it 
matter where?” 
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“Just that; but you see, it might matter 
tome. There's thae confounded constables 
after me and if they found me wi'a dead 
man they might do mair than fine me. Do 
you no see that? And you maun mind that 
you promised me you wouldna get me into 
ony harm.” 

“Ay, that’s trae, and if I can manage it 
you shall not be sorry for your kindness to 
me. 


“Let me see that. Here are your breeks; 
if you canna put them on, I'll helpyou. . . . 
That's the way. Ods my life, I think you 
are a guid sowl yet, and I'l do what I 
can to help you, id you maun mind that 
I can do naethifig unless you are ready to do 
a’ that you can for yoursel’.” 

“T want to do that, Greer," almost moaned. 
the man, * 
 Aweel, just try it. Come awa’ wi’ me, 

folk are ready for you, and they'll do 
ony mortal thing to please you. There's my 
sister Leezie to nurse you, and there's me 
to let y@u ken how things are gaun on at 
Thorniehowe—there's just nacthing that you 
want that will no be dune for you.” 

Ay you area friend.” 

“ Then you should do your best to prevent 

a good friend frae getting into mischief, I 

you that Captain Brown has got word o” 
where you are, and he will be here the-day, 
Ihae everything ready for you at hame and 
Leezie is waitin’ for us,” 

“1 don't feel up to much. I don't feel 
able to make an effort, although I know the 
bother you may have on my account and 
wish to save you from it. Standing is not 
easy when a fellow’s legs have forgotten the 
way Now, Greer, if you wanted to 
put spunk into me to serve our turn you. 
would give me,a stiff glass of the Enemy.” 

“I was thinking about that mysel’ and 
hae a drap here for you.” al 

He drew from his breast-pocket a lemon- 
ade bottle and Thorburn eagerly extended a 
trembling hand. He held it up against the 
light and saw that it was more than half fall. 

It’s a cold morning,” he said, shivering. 

“Te is that, bet tak’ a dram—there's 
naething like it for warmin’ 2 body——-” 

“ And damning a body,” interrupted Thor- 
burn grimly. 

“0, that’s just as you tak’ it,” continued 
Greer, insensible to the bitter earnestness with 
which Thorburn’s words were spoken and re- 
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pate them as containing some jokehidden might be now till they reached their destina~“ 
his ken ; he was unconscious of 


i 2 philosophy i in his own comment. “We 
aye ca’ it chlorodyne, because a neebour loon 
cam’ to the house ae night late, as fou as he 
could hand, wi’ a bottle stickin’ out o' his 
pouch, Mither speirt what was that and the 
Jad in a confushioned way says, ‘Oh, it’s Chlo- 
radyne. hae just come frac the doctor's" 
We a'gied a scraich and he made his way 
out o' the house as quick’s he could, drappin’ 
the bottle in his husry—for ye ken he was 
courtin’ Leezic. Sae my father takes up the 
bottle and took a waft and says he—‘Ay, 
that’s racl fine chlorodyne.’ And since that 
time we hae aye gi’en it that name.” 

Wull Greer chuckled with much enjoy- 
ment of this simple joke. Thorburn stood 
all the time with the bottle‘in his hand, a 
stupid expression on his face, and shivering 
occasionally as if be still felt the cold in- 
tensely. 

“T have made a toss op with myself, 
Greer, whilst you have been speaking. 
head is, I win, the tail L lose. The hesd is 
myself: the tail is this bottle... . All 
nent, the bottle has it, give us the 

Greer handed him a dilapidated- 

‘teacup with diamond-shaped breach on id 
edge. Thorbum drank and smacked his 


ips. 
“T am stronger now, man; I am in the 
ght spirit to give you a fine lecture on tecto- 
ism, Here was 1 a poor helpless creature, 
not able to lift my bead, and you just put a 
spark of the Enemy into me and up I get. 
But, Josh, man, the fire burns only 2 wee 
thile, and already I am dropping back. Give 
‘me your arm. We will manage as far as the 
cart, at any sate.” 
¥ As Greer helped him along he continued 
i speak. 
€ “Tes a notion Pve had for a long while 
hat Next Time is the biggest devil in the 
whole army of Hades. Everybody says 
Next Time I'll do this or that, and Next 
Time is eternally skulking in the comer, 
chuckling at the poor wretches who call for 
hia help, and never coming to it unless he is 
scaught by the ear and held ast by Now.” 
2 Greer lifted him into the cart and tucked 
Ahe rogs round him; then mounted the 
ifront heard himself, resting his feet on the 
Tright shaft and drove gently away from the 
“steading. 
1 ‘The road was a good one, and, although 
Ihhe journey occupied some hours Thorburn 
Lipparently experienced no inconvenience. 
it intervals he spoke, inquiring how long it 


tion, or making some observation on the 
gradual clearing of the mist and the promise 
afforded of a fine day. 

‘At length they came to 2 steep hill up 
which the borne | toiled slowly. The road 
was made on the edge of a deep glen, the 
sides of which were green and grey with firs, 
whins and brambles and boulders of rock : 
the latter had apparently halted in their head- 
Tong course from the hull-top towards the 
rushing stream below, 

Greer drew rein, the horse panting with a 
sense of reef. On one side of the road was 
a thatched cottage with a patch of ground in 
front well stocked with cabbages, potatoes, 
gooseberry and currant bushes ; on the other 
was a small meal-mill, This was the home 
of Greer’s parents, where his father combined 
the occupations of miller and farmer in a 
small way. Although the mill had only two 
pairs of stones, as most of the farms on the 
same estate were “ thirled” to it—that is, the 


The farmers were bound to send their grain to be 


ground there—the miller, Greer, made » com- 
fortable living, and was accounted a thrivi 
man. He had eleven children ; three worke: 
at home; the youngest son was studying in 
eee the kirk; another was @ farmer 
, and six were out at service, 
” Nobody ever Sought iat tbe males 
dignity was i in any way less ¢ fact 
that his children were “out at sy 7 and 
there was nothing in it to call for special 
admiration either. It was simply the natural 
order of things. The bairns had to make 
their way in the world as he had done; they 
were set to healthy work as soon as they 
were fitted for it, and they took their lot 


cheerfully. 

‘Wall had always been the most unmanage- 
able of the family, and consequently had al- 
ways obtained the most attention, He was the 
chief amongst his brothers and sisters; even 
his ser iad to ply 2. ten soon to be a 
minister to play a secon at 
Daiwheattie Mill when Wull wns af bora, 

_Wull’s unmanageableness was duc to a 

mixture of good and evil in his 
nature: he was one of those most troublesome 
of all characters who are “ower guid to ban 
and ower bad to bless.” 

‘When the cart stopped at Dalwheattie 
‘Mull Leesie was waitwg for them, as ber 
brother had said she would be. Thorbum 
fatigued: by the journey, leisurely ag it 
been made; he had not spoken during 
last hour of it. He was ecarcely able 
do anything for himself now, 


i 
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“Just put your arm ower my Bios, 
sua Wal chert, “an? Tl ‘htt you 

Man, you're no the weight o’ a sob pig 

. + There, that’s the way.” 

“And he carried him into & cosy little room 
which, although known as the parlour of the 
cottage, had abox-bed. A comfortable bed 
it was, too, spread withy#.> -omespun linen, 
fragrant with |“ app: sy" 
that it had just been ta¥” dineem the drawers answer. 


where all the best bla, IkeY sheets were 
carefuby, * varded, or £ €aCh Olnsed on such 
an occas? . as heuatentue in honour of a 
distinguished guest, - 


‘The furniture was ao, and comprised a 
smal} sofa and thré!chairs covered with 
black horsehair ; a t2B ¢ covered with brown 
oilcloth ; and a che ? of drawers on which 
lay # huge family Bit? that had been taken 
out in shilling parts, 4d then bound in dark 
morocco leather. &M the mantelpiece were 
some china omarrtts, cae on the walls 
were a few sma’ two coloured 
Prints given arayrwith the lustrated News, 
and sun photo graphs of the famil,¢.- 
those of the father ind mother belonging. 
they dane lass eee we and 80 berm that 

led close inspection 
is their subjects. 
ag & room which at once conveyed the 
jon that it was always on its best 
viour: the bare floor was so clean that 
the absence of a carpet scarcely attracted 
attention, 
ioe too tired 16 ae ete ot 
‘or to question 
fortable quarters were rovided for b for him, of 
why so much trouble was taken on his 
account, Wull helped him into bed and he 
breathed with a sense of relief and restful- 
nes. 


‘Wall did thing with never failing 
3d humour, and his sister gave him cheer 
assistance, 


“Tm thinkin’ he'll be pleased noo.” 

“Nae doubt,” said Leezie, “for he was 
feart for nacthing but the difficulty o” getting a 
him this length. The next thing he says is 
getting him to see the doctor and I'l contrive 


Te Ae refereed to was the Fiscal. Wull Ellie. 


was acting under his directions: it was he 

who suggested the argument by which Thor 
burn was persuaded to quit the old granary: 
it was he who arranged with Miller Greer to 
take an invalid lodger, and it was he who 
provided for all expenses. 

One condition was imposed upon all who 
were taken into his confidence, namely, that 
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Thorburn should never know who was look- 
ing after him, or hear his name mentioned, 

Daily the Fiscal came for tidings of the 
invalid’s prog He did not eater the 
house. Leezie always saw him coming and 
went to the door. 

“What ia he like to-day?” was the Fiscal’s 

“Just getting on fine,” was Leerie’s 

“wand then the Fiscal tumed away relieved 
and made his report to Armour. ere way 
no sign on his face of the quivering anxiety 
of his heart. 

CHAPTER XXXI0.—BY THE PLANTING. 

‘Tere is no sensation more delightful 
than that which results from the conscious- 
ness of having got one’s own way. Mrs. 
Musgrave was very happy. She per 
suaded Armour, and, what was much more 
important, she had persuaded her husband, 
that it was really imperative to delay the 
aurangements for Elhe's marriage. Delay 
was everything in her opinion; because 
she wax convinced thst with a little _ 
her daughter would feel the advantages of 


before they becoming Mrs. Fenwick, the mistress of an 


ancestral" home, and the representative of 
a “ county family. 

‘It had certainly been rather painful to 
bear the evident distress of Ellie, although 
she had behaved submissively enough. But 
all things considered, she had every reason 
to be satisfied with the result of her day's 
diplomatic exertions ; and, being sustained 
by the consciousness that she wat doing her 
duty, she went to bed with an easy mind. 

‘Mis. Musgrave, however, was not ao 
easly bird, and had no suspicion that her 
plans might be interfered with in conse- 
quence. 


Armour was well contented with matters 
as they stood. He had come, as he be- 
lieved, to 4 complete understanding with his 
fature rooticrin tan 008 that ne Samet 

great gain. At the expense of much self- 
sacrifice he had ol behest 
bad remained sway from the house on the 
evening on which he had expected i see 
But the request did not apply to 
the following morning ; and, knowing Ellie's 
habit of generally accompanying her father 
part of the way towards his office, he was 
‘out betimes and pions by the planting in 
the expectation of meeting her. 

Presently he saw them come forth from 
the side gate of Torthorl, and he advanced 
joyously towards them. 
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Think of # beautiful landscape, dull 
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“1 know what is the matter,” he cried 


under mist which is suddenly cleared away confidently. 


by the sun: think of the heavy drops of 
dew in an instant transformed into diamonds 
by the light suddenly flashed upon them— 
that was Ellie's face when she saw her lover. 

She drew her arm from her father’s and 
almost ran towards him. 

‘The father noted this, and although his 
pace had been slow before, it became slower 
‘now as he purposely hung back. Presently am 
he found something the matter with one of 
the young trees which compelled him to 
stop. But his inspection was brief; he de- 
cided that there was nothing particular the 
matter with the plant, and he might leave 
it to the care of nature. So he could go on. 

“T am rather in » hurry this morning,” 
he said as be approached the two, before 
their hands which had in greeting 
were parted. There was something unusually 
grave in his voice and manner, which was 
rendered the more marked by the attempt 
to assume his jocose smile. ‘And I dare 
say you young folk will not be very 
ao pee you don’t mean to 
make me believe that you are. . . . 
right, I aye in mind that two are 
company and a party is always in the 
“et ll see you later, Armour, probably.” 

he passed on with long, hurried steps. 

grasped her hand again and 

wont hs have a Tined her, but that he was 

checked by the strange expression of anxiety 
with which she looked after her father. 

“What is thé matter with him?” she 
said as if speaking to herself, and yet turn- 
ing to Armour. 

“Only some case which is worrying in," 
was the ful reply ; “some vagabond has 
escaped ao chitehes and he is 
about it. Never you heed, he will 
of the vagabond soon, and then he'l iow as 
merry as ever.” 

“ No,” said Ellie slowly and thoughtfully ; 
it is something about us that is troubling 
him. 1 cannot make out what it is, but he 
said to me last night beneath he 

She was puzzled how to in the strange 
words which haunted her tat she felt that 
having gone so far she must complete the | 





“Tell me,” was her eager exclamation. 

“The grey mate," he replied with great 
solemnity. 

“What!” 

“The grey mare,” he repeated, trying to 
Took more ‘lemn a, before, and holding 

his hand with = ¢ inert extended as if 
about to delivery Zamonition. “Now! 
{ythe future, and what 


rere, bal aroused 
ver father. 
call John Armour, 
= ‘& grey pow and g*“brtly person, who is 
pposed to be a marr vho hag a will of his 
own—that i is outside hivhouse. Then I see 
inside the house a bd nie, gentle-looking 
Indy they call Ellie Ara ur, and who is sup- 
posed to be so sweet thh she tas no will of 
her own. But I see that wme John Armour 
@ perfect slave to hers 7s, just becanse 
she is so sweet and 60 uw him. Do you 






sorry. understand yet?” 


“Not que: ~ 

“Well” the whole matter is this: your 
father wants to please your mother, and he 
wants to please you too, At this mint 
be does not see how he is to manage it, 
cause itis her wish that you should not mar 
me. But he does not know that your niothe. 
and I have entered into a solemn league and 
covenant, and we are perfectly agreed upon 
all its conditions.” 

“ My mother and you agreed {” exclaimed 
Ellie, bewildered. 

“Yes, and the conditions are perfectly fair. 
‘They involve everything that I desire—your 
happiness.” 

‘Did she say 20?” 

“Of course she did, and I mean to help 
her with all my might to that end, What 
she wants is fair and reasonable, and it comes 
to nothing more than this, that you le 
are to decide whether you are to find happi- 
ness with me or 0.” 

But I have decided, and she sayy I'm 


“No, no; she only says that your Present 
conviction may be & mittke, and that 


sentence in order to satisfy Armour. Soshe! must have time to make quite sure gtd at i 
went on hesitatingly— imotso. I say, grant the time—do you thinl 
“He said that reg it would be as well | it will make any difference?” 
that you did not come here at present.” His face was beaming with confidence ; he 
She felt awkward in saying this, but she - was smiling with the satisfaction of one who 
was astounded by the manner in which iti knows he is granting a concession which ber] 
wasreceived. Armour for an instant Hooked | him nothing. Her face brightened too, and 
abashed ; then he laughed. the disengaged hand was placed on his arm. 
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“No time can make any difference in me,” 
she said simply. 

ais by the planting ; th 

ey were minting ; there was 
a calm sough among the trees, and there 
were no eyes of people or houses upon them. 

‘They walked 0 mad fro slong the side of 
the planting ; and they were happy although 
they did not speak very much, Perhaps 
they were? appiest in those moments of per- 
fect silend when they walked side by side 
full of the sense of each other’s presence, 
and so, quite content. These are the 
moments in which love is fullest of sweet 
imaginings: the brain is active with tender 
thoughts, and the mental eye is full of plea- 
sant visions of a long and happy future. 

‘What a pity these are only moments 

But fortunately in these moments there is 
concentrated the life ot years ; and it is worth 
living to realise them. ‘So Armour and Ellie 
would have thought, had they not been too 
blessed in the present to reflect about it at 
all, One enjoys the perfume of a rose with- 
out pausing to speculate upon its source. 
Love gexats brief spans of perfect happi 
and the lovers do not stay to inquire too 
curiously into the reason why. 

He was there: that was enough for her. 
She was there: that was enough for him. 
Father and mother and all the world wer= 
forgotten by them: they only knew that they 
were together and believed that they might 
be thus walking through life with the bright 
morning sun upon them and the pleasant 
aroma of the green trees about them. 

What did they care about the calculations 
of Mrs. Musgrave, founded upon her narrow 
experience of ordinary men and women? 
Maybe she was right so far as concerned 
then. Undoubtedly she meant well, and 
was actuated by @ pure motive. But they 
did not belong to the ordinary category. 
‘They were lovers and all the commonplace 
fercloanees of the world must yield to their 
love. 

Listen to those birds: did ever birds sini 
so sweetly! Look at those trees: how 
and fragrant they were! Look at this green 
field stretching dowa to the river ; and look 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—SOMEBODY WRONG, 


Norwrrastanpmc Armour’s assurance 
that her mother was willing enough to con- 
sent to their union under conditions which 
she thought desirable, and the natural re- 
prgpance of the girl to think that she could 

atlempted to deceive him, Ellie was not 
satisfied. This was, however, due more to 
her uneasiness about the conduct of her 
father than to any serions doubt as to her 
mother’s truth. Indeed her thoughts were 
almost entirely occupied with the former, 

‘What gas the matter with him? At first 
he had been so pleasant in talking about 
the elgagement; and now he seemed to 
hesitate so much; and he had even said 
that it might be better that Armour should 
Bot come to her at present. 

What was his meaning—no unkindliness 
to herself or to Armour, of that she felt sure. 
It was something about them both which 
was vexing him: of that she also felt sure. 
But what was it? It could not be the scandal 
about Armour’s father; for he had known all 

it and that no man was re- 

for the conduct of his parents, 

ic had given his consent at once to their 

union; he had raised no objection except 

that they would have some di ity in over. 

coming the dislike of her mother to the 

match. Then had come this carious change 

He seemed tobe ean and pal castro 
that the marriage should not take place. 

‘Two things he had said to her which re- 
mained vividly in her memory. The first 
was spoken before the visit to Kirkcudbright 
——“ Whatever bappens, Ellie, I'll do the best 
I can foryou.” There was comfort in that 
gasurance ; it was a charm against all fear. 
But the aecond—spoken on the night when 
she was made 20 unhappy by her mother's 
determmed opposition to Armour—inspired 
the misgivings which were only soothed by a 
constant use of the charm. “You sce,” he 
had said, “we never can tell what queer 
things may happen ;” and that commonplace 
phrase, combmed with the sadness of a 
‘Pression, still haunted her. 

In her growing anxiety she spoke to her 





at the cows leisurely browsing or stolidly mother. 


Gazing at nothing. Was there ever a field 
so green—were there ever cows so contented 
—was there ever water gleamed so beautifully 
as the field and the cows and the river whit 
appeared through the halo of their love? 

‘They were very happy that morning and 
the memory of it waa a treasure to them 
alterwards. 


which of the Fis 


“Do you think papa is quite well, just 
now?” she said thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Mt we was astounded at the idea 
ever being anything but well. 
{n all her experience of him, he had never 
been affficted by any ailment more serious 
than a slight cold ; and she could not imagine 
him on the sick list, 
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“He has not given me the least hint of 
there be anythi g the matter with him,” 
she replied. ‘Why do you ask? 

“ Because I have been watching him and 
I see that he looks sad and weary. His voice 
is so weak and he moves about in such a slow 
way that I am sure he is not weil.” 

e mother hesitated for a minute; she 
was not in any degree alarmed about her 
husband, and she saw here an oj ity of 
influencing her child to the advantage of her 


own designs. 

“Tr will be some of those tiresome things 
in his office that are affecting him. Perhaps 
also his anxiety about you may have some- 
thing to do with his present state.” 

“That is just what I would like to under- 
stand, mamma,” cried the girl eagerly, 
“Why should he be anxious on my ac 
count?” 

“ T think you should be able to understand 
without asking me,” rejoined Mrs. Musgrave 
significantly. 

Ellie understood her mother, and particu 
Tauly wished to avoid any further discussion 
about Armour at present. So with a touch 
of impatience in her yoice, she only said—~ 

“T do not think it can be sat, He is 
witmer Mrs. M looked unhappy. 

en Mrs. Musgrave w €l 
She did not like to feel the reproach that wos 
conveyed by her daughter's tone and look. 

“Now, Ellie, what else could it be?” she 
eaclaimed, partly pleading and a little irritable, 
“You know quite well that although he may 
be worried by his office affairs, he is never 
gad about them, He sees that we are—not 
pleased with each other ; and he knows that 
there is nothing unreasonable in my desire 
that you should not involve yourself too far 
in this hasty engagement with Mr. Armour. 
He is satisfied that I am right—so is Mr. 
Armour, and so would anybody be who 
understood the circumstances. But you are 
obstinate and your father, who, I believe 
really cares more for you than he does for 
me, is depressed in consequence. I am sure, 
Ellie, if you would try to think of it calmly, 
you would admit that I am right.” 

There was such a blending in these state- 
ments of what Ellie knew to be fact with what 
was only supposition that she was much 
more deeply impressed by them than her 
mother could have expected. Here was such 
a wild suggestion that her father might have 
been to take her mother's view of‘ 
the case, Was it possible that he was sad. 
because he did not like to tell her so? Be + 

iiles, it was true thet Armour, who was as- 
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deeply interested in the matter as hereelf, had 
assured her that there was nothing unreason- 
able in what ber mother required. 

Then was it possible that she had been all 
this time playing the part of a disobedient 
child and comme, Ute Shes, me mother 
unnecessary troul 

“T would like to do whatever you want, 

« «. 1 do wish to please you.” 

“I knew that, Ellie, or I could never have 
borne half the worry this affsir has caused 
i i mother. “I knew 


was young, he was clever, he belonged to an 
ancient family, and he might win some dis- 
tinction for himself yet. So with childish 
glee she continued to build her house of cards. 

Ellie went down by the terraces which 
overlooked the river, ‘She wanted somebody 
with clear vision to help her to make out what 
she ought to do; and she was thinking about 
Grannie when she heard steps behind her. 

She had chosen this walk because she was 
least likely to be interrupted by any one ; and 
now here was Fenwick at ber elbow, 

“You had just gone out when I called, 
and your mother told me which way you had 
gone,” bo said in his jaunty way and without 
the remotest suspicion thet his presence 


Ky wuld her on oe Mr. 
“I we rat you not come, Mr, 
Fenwick," she said awkwardly. 

He halted, bowed, and as if he ine 


tended to wheel about, right face, and march 
away. 


bat 
society 


am sorry to hear that, Miss Musgrave ; 
you may consent to endure my 
a few minutes when I tell you that 
T came to say good-bye.” ~ 
‘That did alter the case, and she exclaimed 
with an air of very frank but what he con- 
sidered very ungracious relief— 

“Qh, you are going away |”” “ 

He smiled with a comically malicious anti- 
cipation of her disappointment. 

Yee, bet oat be a few weeks; and my 
going depends a little upon you, 

“Upon me! I do not understand how 
any of f€ur movements can be influenced by 
anything 1 may do.” 


for 
to 
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"Oh, but they can be very greatly in- 
fluenced. You will permit me to explain, 
will you not?” 

She had tarned towns the bouse, know- 
ing that there she most easily escape 
from him, Her cheeks were tingling, and 
she feit altogether uncomfortable, 

“T will take your silence for consent,” he 
said, again at ease and confident; “ and tell 
you all about it. A. wonderful thing has 
cea have decided upon doing some- 

ing | 

“indeed 1” 

‘This with an expression which would have 
convinced any one but Fenwick that whilst 
she congratulated him on this noble reso- 
lution, she cordially wished he bad chosen 
some other friend to be the hearer of the 
wonderful news, 

“Yes, I have decided to go into Parlia- 
ment, and I have also decided to make a hit 
Suse socaehow, ifit woald please you." a 

le emphasis on the last words, 
she affected not to observe it. 

“T wish you every success—no one can do 
‘89 mote kincerely,” 

“Thank you: to have your good wishes 
ia something. You know that we are not 
millionaires, but my father thinks we can 
afford to stand au election ie hor the 
highly commendable object of getting me 
started ona useful peti eho Iny energy, 
etcetera, will find scopefor development. 
sudden retirement of old Balfour, the member 
for Gartburn, gives me an i is Be 
The borough is not a large one Tam 
going to try my fortune atonce, I begin the 
campaign to-morrow,” 

“That is very prompt,” she said, trying to 
show some interest in his project, and 
hoping that in his enthusiasm he would for- 
get the other matter at which he had 
hinted, 

“Prompt’s the word. We must Iet no 
g7ass grow under our feet, and I don’t think 
we have done it yet, Balfour's retirement 
wos made known yesterday ; we decided last 
night ; my address was ready this morning ; 
it will be printed in all the local papers to- 
morrow ; and I will be on the spot to stump 
the place, to spout beautiful platitudes about 
land laws, game laws, hypothec and poor 
laws. I have one grand card to play, which 
‘will go straight to the heart of every true 
Briton! (You see I am getting into the style 
already.) Would you like to know whet that 
particularly grand card is?” 

IC it's not a secret." 

“Secret—it will be known through 
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length and breadth of the isnd in twent 
four hours,” i 2 


“Tt must be a very bright idea.” 

“The brightest possible for helping a man 
into Parliament, Are you getting impatient? 
Well Bere. itis. Z meas to show every man 

e can live without paying taxes, rent, 
or debts of any kind! .... There, fs not 
that a magnificent idea? It is the realisation 
of 2 Utopian state, in which man is to 
beas good as another. But you do not seem 
to be deeply impressed with the Napoleonic 
grandeur of my notion.” 

“TI do not understand how it is to be 
Fag out,” she said, laughing at his bur- 

ne, 

“The understan ding ahi of dhe sligpeat 
consequence," was his reply, as he too 
merrily, “It isa catching idea and that is 
enough. But what I want to understand 
very much is, will you be greatly pleased if I 
win the day?” 

“ Of course we shall be pleased.” 

“ Ay, but what I want to know is, will 
it give you any particular satisfaction to 
learn that J, rather than any other friend 
of yours, is returned at the head of the poll 
forGartburn? .. . . I think if I could take 
that knowledge with me, there would be no 
doubt of the result. Shall I have it?” 

In Fenwick's wooings, boldness had al- 
ways been 2 stronger characteristic than 
tenderness; but now, touched with a real 
passion, his words, his manner, his expres- 
sion, and even the form of his features 
seemed to obtain a mysterious refinement, 
For a few minutes he received no reply, 
and he watched her downcast face eagerly, 
He saw that the expression was very serious, 
but there was no indication of emotion, 

Presently she turned her clear, frank eyes 
fall upon his face and said quietly— . 

“T have told you, Mr. Fenwick, that 
pone of your friends will be more pleased 
than I shall be if you are successful, and 
none will sympathize wore if you fail. But 
that is all Now I am going to ask you to 
prove your friendship for me.” 

‘The calm kindness with which this was 
spoken added to the feeling of disappoiut- 
ment with which Fenwick heard it, for it 
increased hig admiration of the women. 
What a splendid creature she was ! 

Well, if that is all, I must be content 
with it for the present,” he said cheerfully ; 
“and you know that you have only to tell 
me in what way I can prove my friendship.” 

“ By accepting the answer I have given, 
you now as the only answer I cane 
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give you, and so sparing me the pain of 
repeating it.” 

“That is too much to ask,” he said im- 
pulsively ; “I can never give up the hope 
of winning you until I know that you have 
given yourself to some onc else.” 

“Then you do not wish to be my friend?” 

“You know I am your friend and will 
‘be always.” 

“In that case you can only prove it by 
granting the favour I ask without conditions.” 

Then she bowed and went into the 
house. She did not know that Fenwick 
wos somewhat justified in his persistence 
by the assurances he had received from her 
mother that all was going in his favour, 

“A fellow might do anything with such 
& woman for his wife,” was Fenwick’s mental 
exclamation, “and I know women too well 
to give up the chase yet.” 

The refinement with which his sense of 
real Jove had endowed him for a little while, 
had disappeared, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—BAD NEWS. 

‘Wunn the Fiscal arrived at his office he 
dispatched Adamson in search of Captain 
Brown, and then proceeded methodically to 
examine the correspondence which lay on 
his desk. This was probably the last time 
he would have it to do; for the end was 
near. 


The chief constable came promptly, The da 


Fiscal handed him a piece of paper. 

“That is where the man Thorbum is lying. 
I think you should be there to-morrow fore- 
noon at eleven o'clock, I believe he wilt 
have something to say to you, I expect him 
to point out the man who caused his injury.” 

his good. Do you go with me?” 

“(T shall be there at the game hour; but 
as Iam not able to fix the time at which I 
shall start, you had better not trouble to call 
for me.” 

“T suppose you have got full information 
now about the case?” 

“Yes, but 1 would like you to hear what 
the man says himself, I dare say you think 
it queer that I should take so much interest 
in this case. You will understand why to- 
morrow.” 

Captain Brown's sallow face did not dis- 
play a shadow of curiosity, but his keen cyes 
were gazing steadily at the Fiscal. 

“T was puzzled to make out why you 
were so cager at first and then so suddenly 
stopped.” 

“My interest did not cease. As I ex- 


plain 
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time there was no necessity for you to make 
further inquiry. However, to-morrow every- 
thing will be explained, I have news for 
you,’ 

“ Another case?” 

“No, not that. The news is only that 
you will soon have a new Fiscal, I have 

signed.” 


“ Tied of work?” 

‘The question was put withont any intona- 
tion of surprise. 

“Not exactly. It would have pleased me 
very well to have gone on for some years 
longer; but an event which occurred re- 
cently has made me think it incumbent upon 


me to resign.” 
‘i it. Who will get the ap- 
pointment ?” 

“There's no saying; but if it had been in 
my power to recommend any one I should 
have given Adamson my best word. He 
knows the whole routine of the work, Pat 
in a word for him if you can.” 

#T will.” 


The chief constable retired, much occupied 
with speculations as to the probable cause 
of Musgrave's resignation, 

At noon the Fiscal’s horse was brought to 
the door of the office. Its owner mounted 
and rode to Campbell's farm, There he gave 
some instructions to Wull Greer and obtained 
for him leave of absence for a couple of 


8. 
Next he rode to Thorniehowe and found 
Armour at home, His arrival was not a 
surprise now, as his first two or three visits 
had been, although this one was made earlier 
than usual. 

But the tidings he brought did give them 
is One of Granme's first questions 
had always been—~ 

“ When are we to see him noo?” 

“Not yet,” had hitherto been the invari- 
able 


answer. 

This time, however, the answer waa, “ To- 
morrow.” 

“Then he’s better,” said Grannie quietly, 

she was full of joy. ‘‘The Lord be 
thanked. And when did he come to himsel” 
—when did he ask to see us?” 

“ He has not asked to see you,” i 
the Fiscal slowly ; “he does not yet know 
that you are going to him, 1! have taken 
upon myself the responsibility of making the 

intment because I think it important 
‘that you should see him now.” 

‘The light which had suddenly flashed in 

Grannie’s face passed away 93 quickly as it 


tg you T bad found him, and for the | had come. 
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“Then he’s deein’ , . . ;" then, standing 
erect, her sightless eyes tumed towards Mus- 
we, whilst Armour took her hand in his, 
er lips moved, but they did not hear the 
words, “ Thy will be dune.” 

“The case is not yet hopeless,” said the 
Fiscal gently ; “he may mend.” 

“ Ay, he'll mend,” she said in a low steady 
voice, and both men understood the signifi- 
cance of the words. After a pause she went 
on; “What for can we no gang to him 
ae it i first to persuade 

Because it is necessary first to 
him to let you come. He is atill under the 
ing D sion that none of us know where he is 
‘iding.” 

“Sae be it,” she said softly, “1 would 
fain see him, but Pl no do onything that 
might hasten his hour, J ken that he's no 
keepin’ us awa’ frae him out 0’ ill will to us, 
but because he thinks it best for us.” 

‘Then she bowed her head and quitted 
the room, Armour going with her, But he 
stopped at the door of her room: he knew 
that she wished to be alone, and he knew 


why. 

Ye retumed quickly to the Fiscal who 
was standing in precisely the same attitude 
as when he left him, 

“Ts it death?” inquired Armour. “You 
can tell me the worst, 

“1 fear it is; but the doctor does not 
think it will be immediate—he even thinks 
recovery possible, I hope he may re 
cover,” 

‘This was spoken with so much earnestness 
that Armour could not help looking at him 
inyuiringly. 

“You will not be surprised that I am 
anxious about him when you learn that 
should he die you may find it necessary to 
break off your ent with Ellie.” 

“ What!" ejaculated Armour, scarcely able 
to believe his ears, 

‘The words were repeated coldly enough, 
but with an undercurrent of agitation. 

“Oh, impossible !” said the lover. 

“ Any kind of misfortune is possible,” re- 
joined the Fiscal bitterly. “Let us hope be 
may recover.” 

“But what is it you mean?” was the be- 
wildered question. “ Nothing can ever make 
me break off my engagement unless she teils 
me what I know she cannot.” 

ae shall see to-morrow,” was the strange 
reply. 

“If it were not that I know you are in- 
capable of jesting at such a time ax this, I 

ould regard your suggestion as one of the 
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biggest jokes you have ever made. As it is 
I wish you would explain.” 

“T ought not to have spoken. I would 
like you to have the explanation from his 
lips, not mine, But as——" 

‘The Fiscal stopped: he bad been about 
to say, “as I have startled you by my remark, 
I must tell you the whole circumstances my- 
self. Iam not so thoroughly the master of 
my tongue lately as I used to be, and without 
my Ieave it uttered the thought which has 
been ppermost in my mind for some time.” 

But he could not do it then; and it was 
best to leave the explanation to come to- 
morrow, as he had arranged. So he said—~ 

“1 must ask you, Armour, not to worry 
yourself by my carelesswords. Rest assured 
of this, 1am more resolved than ever that 
nothing but your wish or here shall keep you 
two 


“In that case, I can forget your curious 
suspicion that it was possible for me to wisl: 
for any change. But you did startle me; 
for only this morning we were talking about 
the possibility of your having changed your 


“Then it is well that the opportunity oc- 
curred for me to repeat my atsurance of the 
only conditions on which I will retract my 
consent.” 

Armour was satisfied ; at any other time 
he would have laughed loudly at that wildest 
of all wild imaginings—the possibility of his 
wishing to give up Ellie, He was happy in 
smiling at it now ; still when the Fiscal bad 
gone away he had uncomfortable thoughts 
about what was to happen to-morrow. 

It seemed somehow as if a shadow hed 
fallen across the path which had been so 
bright that morning. 


CHAPTER XXXV1.—ON THE EDGE OF THE 
STORM. 

A ee ee oe a orect wit bis 
‘unexpected holiday before him and an unex- 
pected pound note in his pouch. The first 
‘was still long, and although there was a brisk 
north-east wind blowing, it was bracing and 
the sun was shining. The second waa short, 
for it was soon changed; and Wull’s expe- 
rience had teught him that although a note 
was a respectable sum whilst it remained 
whole, it was just like a nest of new-f 
sparrows as s0on as it was transformed into 
small coin, and each piece took to itself wings, 
“ fleeing awa’ in unkenned airts ” with incom- 
prehensible and mysterious velocity. 

“There’s nae accounting for it,” was his 
resigned answer whenever big, fasher had at: 
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tempted to remonstrate with him on his ex- 
travi ¢; “there maun hae been bad 
tailorin’ about my pouches.” 

Tvs nae use speakin',” would be the 
father’s melancholy comment: “ye are a 
sare hair in my neck an’ I maun just thole,” 

“Just that,” Wull would say cheerfully, 
“en? be thankfy’ it's nae wanr. You ken 
there was——” 

And then Wull would give a list of ne’er- 
do-weels who had been transported or 


and felt quite satisfied that his father ooght ura 


to be comparatively proud of him. It is one 
protch to ie judgment at he aderie 
proach to its ju it e 

‘weels awaken so much pity that they always 
cause more pain than they suffer. 

‘Wull had to pass through Thornichowe 
because he had to go to Deacon Simpson's 
for some delicacies which had been ordered 
for the invalid at Dalwheattie Mill, So he 
had a chat with Eppie Lawaon, who was always 
about her door seeing that the bairns who 
were too young for school did not fall into 
mischief; or on the way to or from the well 
with her water stoups swung out from her 
sides by means of a hoop. 

Then he encountered Tawtie Pate and 
had something to say to him which involved 
adram, Gow, the smith, came into the inn 
whilst they were at it, and that involved 
another dram, Next came the Souter and 
that meant one more dram, whilst the return 
treats had to be counted in between, 

But they all kept their heads steadily, con- 
sidering, and even then Wull did not betray 
the secret about Thorburn. __ 

“Tm just gaun to see a frien’ that’s no 
wee] at hame,” was the explanation he gave 
of his holiday. 

At last he got his parcel from the deacon’s 
shop and strode ont sturdily to make up for 
Tost time. He was proud of his position as 
an asvistant of the Fiscal; the novelty of 
being on the side of law was still fresh upon 


“ You are clever in the up-tak’, Greer, and 
T expect you to manage this business as well 
as you have done the rest,” the Fiscal had 
said; “and if you do—well, there’s a small 
farm somewhere that might suit you.” 
And, consequently, Wul! was determined 
ioe encore te 
nowing wi spects fore him, 
he was meny af the spectacie of his fathers 
iamay at his appearance at time of day. 
Back in!" exclaimed the miller, 
frowning as he thought that this wastrel soo 
was onsaamore thrown on his hands. 
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“Never you heed, father; it’s a’ right this 
time. ‘You'll maybe be proud o’ me yet.” 

“ Proud !—whan ?” 

“Sooner than you think. You just never 
heed me the-noo, and in a whilie you'll no be 
sorry. I'm come to see my frien’ end to 
bring some things he needed.” 

ty ket went ante, ae cottage. He saw 
Leesie first. een baking, scouring, 
and milking—she was now washing—and in 
the inte ahe had been nuorsing Thor- 


“ He's just the same ag far as I can tell,” 

in answer to her brother; “at ae 
minute you would think there was naething 
wrang wi’ him an’ the next you would this 
he was at the last gasp. The doctor thinks 
he’s a wee better.” 

“Was he speiring for onybody?” 

“No, but Maister Musgrave was speiring 
for you and says he is coming back to hear 
what you hae done.” 

“Tt be ready for him.” 

Wall wat into the tite Pitta whe. 
Thorbyn Staring at near tl 
ceiling’ and at the foot of his bed, which 
formed a kind of general receptacle for Sun- 
day bonnets and other articles not frequently 


juired. 
“ first he did not appear to notice Wull’s 
arrival, in spite of the latter's repeated in- 


quiry— 
“Hoo do you find yoursel’ the-day, Mr. 
Thorburn?” 

By and by, however, he turned his face 
slowly towards him and eyed him absently. 

“IT suppose you think you are going to 
keep me here for ever,” he said, huskily; 
“Dut that is not so. I mean to get out of 
your clutches spon.” . 

‘er _ a ot a answered oor 
consolingly, “but it will depend on yourse!’ 
whether you walk out o' our clutches or are 
carried ont 0’ them,” 

Intelligence dawned on the invalid's face 
and he spoke more clearly. 

“ That's you, Greer,” 

Just me.” 

“T am glad to see you. How mavy 
years is it since I saw you last?” 

“That depends on how many hours you 
count to a year. I would say that it was 
only a wee while since I brought you here.” 

The man was silent, looking dreamily at 
his visitor's face, and then— 

“Ab, you count time by the hours of the 
clock. You do not know whut suffering in.” 

“T hae bad my head smashed wi’ a horse; 
my hand nearly te’en off wi’ a chaffcutter 
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my arm broken in twa places wi’ a tum’le 
fae @ cart, and a heap o’ things forbye.” 

“I wish I could swop with you,” said 
‘Thorburn, a grim humour on his ly face, 
‘Man, if you only knew what it was to lie 
here for, say two of your hours, with all 
these ghosts passing and repassing before 
you; every one ing at you with sad, 
weary, Te face, filling your soul 
with remorse and dread that you had done 
them wrong--then you woud now what i 
‘was to be living ages of torture." 

“I never saw ony ghosts,” said Wull 
simply, but moving uneasily a pace back 
from the bed. 


“Then. break your bones and be happy: tonch 


you do not know what pain is yet.” 

He laughed faintly but contemptuous at 
the commonplace woes which his friend 
recounted, 7 

“ Do you want to skear me awa’ frae you?” 
said Wall, a little hurt by what seemed to be 
the ingratitude of the man he had aided at 
the cost of so much trouble to himself before 
he knew whet rewards his action was to 
bring him, Sasat pa 

“No, no, I don’t want to skear you, man,” 
replied Thorburn in a hopeless ‘one as he 
moved his head from side to side. “I was 
only telling you how the time goes with me. 
an long cre vat now)” of capa 

ere was a kind of impatience in 
in the tone of that question. 

“There's nae sayin’—maybe itl be a long 
while yet ; an’, if I was you, I'd try to find 
out some kind o’ thochta that wouldna fash 
ye sae muckle.” 

“That's true, Greer. You are becoming 
» 


good as @ parson,’ 
“ Havers 1" exclaimed Wull, as if he did 
not like the satire, 

“You may complete the character by telling 
me what I ought to think about.” 

‘Wull was quick in the uptak’, as the Fiscal 
had said, and he saw a good opportunity 
here for effecting hia purpose. 


as 


“Maybe I can do that too, if you would | 


listen wi' reason.” 

“Tl try.” 

“Weel then, you said that you would like 
to do mea tum,” 

“ Ay, but I cannot.” 

“ Onyway you needna do me an ill tum if 
it's in your power to prevent it.” 

“ How's that?” 

“ Weel, it's just this, an’ it's the chief reason 
for my bein’ here the-day. You see, as long 
es you was likely to get on your ain feet 
goon it was a’ right for me. But you're no 
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Tike to do that; and by your ain way o' thipk- 
ing you'll never do it. Noo, what'll happen 
tome?” 

‘Thorburn was silent, and his faithful friend 
went on. 

“You ken there's been a heap o’ seekin’ 
for in’ though I dinna want to aay 
oaything to burt you while you're down, 1 
Se vik than be ea CMe a re 

it thing our friends, judgin’ frae 
wea Pee heard it them and ken about 
them.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want to Jet your folk come and see. 
you. I'll ge you my word that they'll no 
you, or try to tak’ you awa’ unlessit be 
your ain pleasure.” 

Wall gave that assarance with the air of 
ue who knows that is guarantee is enough, 

“You have seen them.” eae 

“True enough, 1 hae seen anc o' them, an! 
1 ken that they mean to do naething but 
what will please yoursel’, I ken mair—that 
your keepin’ awa’ frae them is like to ES 
vent a marriage that was to hae come aff if 

ne a 
you had bided at hame, and would come 
aff yet if you were just to let your folk ken 


whee yon are 
“T did not know that.” 


Ob, but it’s true, though I’m no gaun to 
tell you hoo I came to ken it, You see it's 
in your power to do me a good tum, and 
your folk tae.” 

‘Thorburn did not speak. He closed his 

and remained quite still, At 1 

“I have been thinking about that, Greer, 
but I doubt if it can do them any good to 
sce me. I always made mischiet amongst 
them, and it seems to me still that the best 
thing for them is never to hear another word. 
oOo bu ‘re cl hae 

“Oo, but you' lean wrang; you 
done them the worst mischief in rinnin’ awe’; 
and there's nae sayin’ what mischief you may 
dae to me if you hide frac them muckle 


‘There was a long pause, during which the 
invalid again closed his eyes. 

“Very well, you can, go to Thomichowe 
ate Mn. jour I would like to see 


“Tl dae that, man, right gladly ; and YL 
fetch Maister Armour at the same time.” 
“ Fetch anybody you like,” sad Thorburn 
ye 
“T'll no fash you ony mair the-noo then, 
but you can lippen to me to dae everything 
Wall went out with a contentedamind. He 
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had accomplished the object of his mission 
with much more ease than he had expected. 
OF course he had no need to go to Thornie- 
howe, and when the Fiscal came again he 
had his answer ready for him. 


So the night went by; it was one of the 
quietest Thorburn had experienced for some 
time. Wull Greer remained in the room 
with him throughout the night, but his 
‘assistance hae scarcely requir 5 ee 
most part he was to snore 
on the little sofa. 

Thorburn slept fairly well, but he hy 
awake at intervals listening to the rising 
wind which was moaning through the glen ; 
and then to the heavy rain which begah to 
beat violently against the little window, 

“Tt's an even downpour,” said Wull, as he 
looked out in the early morning. “I haena 
seen rain like that for mony, a lang day.” 

‘The cottage might have been a diving- 
bell at the bottom of rapid moving water and 
the view from its window would have repre- 
sented what was visible outside. Dull grey 
water through which the trees on the other 
side of the road could not be seen, It had 
subdued the nd ent its ove Picea] 
splaabing on © ground was the 
pinarg thee 53 
@ fine morning,” said Thorbum, 
slightly raising his head. 

“A what?” exclaimed Wull, turning quickly 
to stare at him, 

“A fine morning, I say.” 

“You're no gaun wud again surely ?” 

“Oh no, I'm better this morning than I 
have been since the night you picked me up. 
T begin to think that bloodletting did me 
good, for my head is so clear,” 

“Then I wouldoa say that this is a fine 
mornin’.” . 

Although he spoke lightly, Wall was not 
altogether at his ease ; he had been imbued 
with the superstition that during the few 
hours which immediately precede death, the 
intellect is supernaturally keen. 

“That is just why 1 say it; because in this 
weather the folk will not come and Ishall be 

of a respite.” 

“Tm donbtin’ you're mista'en ; they'll be 
here. ‘This rain is ower heavy to keep on 

» I hear the wind beginning to rise 
doon there already.” 

“'T want to get up then.” 

“That's clean ridic'lous on sic a day as 
this. You're far mair cosy in your bed.” 

“If the folk are coming I want to get 
up. J vent te see them at my best and 

J 
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~ five Grannie the least fight that may 
© Bide a wee then or I get you something 


As Wull bad prognosticated, the rain had 
abated by breakfast-time, although it still fell 
heavily. It had made deep channels of the 
cart ruts on the steep red road, and the streams 
were rushing down angrily, gathering strength 
as they approached the foot of the hill, and 
uniting their forces into a considerable burn 
as they reached the level ground. There 
they swelled the ditches to overflowing, and 
acouple of inches of water spread over the 
Teve} road. 

‘Whins and brambles and sll lowdying 
bushes were beaten down, and the branches 
of the trees moved heavily in the wind, The 
burn in the bed of the glen bad become a 
stormy river, dark and Srimiy, and with a 
few hours more of this rain would attain the 
dimensions of a spate. No glint of sunlight 
relieved the dull, sulky face of nature. 

Through it all came Grannie and Armour 
to keep the appointment that the Fiscal had 
made forthem. They were in a gig, and 2 
strong horse took them along the road at a 

pace in spite of the elements, Bu: 
had to go at a walking pace when they 
came to the brac leading up to Dalwheattic 
Mil, ‘The streamlets rushing down washec 
the horse's feet and the wheels as the slow 
s was made upward. 
our remembered with a kind of shud- 
der that he had attended a country funeral 
‘on such a day as this; and it seemed to him 
zs if this was only one stage in another 
foneral. Grannie bad spoken little to him 
since they started, She answered his in- 
quiries about her “ haps" and general com- 
fort in monosyllables; and on the brae they 
did not speak at all. 

Leezie was at the door and led Grannie 
into the kitchen whilst Armour went with the 
miller to the stable to attend to the horse. 
‘The miller would gladly have done this 
service himself, for he knew Armour as a 
thriving manufacturer and was proud to see 
him at his place. 

‘When they returned to the cottage, Grannic 
bad been relieved from her wet outer gar- 
ments and was asking Leezie about the 
strange guest, At the same time Wull came 
from the parlour. 

He scarcely thocht you'd ene, | bed you 
can in noo. He is sitting in the chair.” 

“The fact that he waa able to be out of bed 
geve them some relief; and Armour led 
Grannie quietly into the little room. 
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‘The man was sitting bolt épright with his 
ad Rig the bed. Hie white ae re 
sembled that of a corpse with its es. 
He stretched out his long thin hand, which 
‘ermour took and pressed kindly, then with- 
out speaking placed it in Grannic’s. 

“T'm glad to see you again, Jock," was 
what she said in her calm quiet voice, but 
her fingers trembled a little as they passed 
gently over his face and head. “Are you 
better noo?” 

‘A pause; then—“ Ay, I am better now.” 

‘And then there was another long pause. 
He had been always sicklylooking, but 
Armour was glad Grannie could not see him 
as he af now. In his own breast the 
intensity of pity for the man's misfortunes 
was forging those tender links between them 
which should have been made there long 
ago. There was something, too, in Thor- 
‘burn's expression which suggested that he un- 
derstood what was going on in his son’s mind, 

“ T was feared that we would find you past 
speaking to us," Grannie went on; “I’m 
rae] ps q you haena got that length yet." 

« T will speak better presently.” 

“Dinna waste your breath, I hae nae 
doubt that if we can get you safe hame you'll 
hac mony a blithe day afore you yet.... 
You are gaun to come hame, of course.” 

He looked towards Armour, who promptly 


answer 
“You know that I have always wished it.” 
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You do not know how my presence will 
interfere with you,” j 

“T say, come whether or not.” 

For an instant 4 grim smile flitted across 
Thorburn's face. 


“You do not know the curse you have 
brought upon yourself in pursuing me—what 
ruin you seek in taking me home. Your life 
would have been happier if you had never 
seen me again.” 

"That's just a’ your ain fancies,” interposed 
Grannie, “You canna do ony to us, 
and we are thankfu’ to Mr. Musgrave-——" 

© Musgrave |” 

“ Ay, it was him that found you out and 
that’s been daein’ everything for you.” 

‘The man's face had been anzious, but not 
displeased or i-humoured. Now it became 
dull and gloomy as the day. 





‘The Fiscal was riding slowly up the steep 
brae through the rain, his head instinctively 
bowed low against it, He was insensible to 
wind and rain, although they seemed to 
crash him down on his saddle as they crushed 
the plants down ute ts a speak 

ere were cars 
pcp tn 
t dying man u with mur 
der, and murder was in your thoughts at the 
time. You are going to your own execution.” 

“Then let it come,” was the answer; “I 
am ready,” 


MY OWN GIRL. 


FUFTEEN shillings—no more, sir 
The wages I weekly touch. 
For labour steady and sore, sir, 
It isn't a deal too much ; 
Your money has wings in the city, 
‘And vanishes left and right, 
But I hand a crown to Kitty 
‘As sure as Saturday night. 
Bless her, my own, my wee, 
She's better than gold to me! 


‘She lives in 2 reeking court, sr, 
With roguery, drink, and woe; 
But Kitty has never a thought, sir, 
‘That isn't as white os snow— 
She hasn’t thought or feeling 
An angel wi blush to meet ; 
I love to think of her kneeling 
And praying for me so sweet.’ 
Bless her, my own, my wee, 
She's better than gold to me! 


1 must be honest and simple, 
I rust be manly and true, 
Or how could I pinch her dimple, 
‘Or gaze in her frank eyes’ blue? 
I feel, not anger, but pity, 
‘When workmates go to the bad ; 
I say, “ They've never 2 Kitty 
‘They'd all keep square if they had.” 
Bless ber, my own, my wee, 
She’s better than gold to me! 


One day she will stand at the altar, 
‘Modest, and white, and still, 
And forth from ber lps will falter 
The beautiful, low, “I will.” 
Our home shall be bright and pretty 
As ever a‘poor man’s may, 
And my soft little dove, my Kitty, 
‘Shall nest in my heart for aye. 
Bless her, my own, my wee, 
She’s better than gold to me! 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 


THE SCOTTISH HERRING FISHERY. 
By J. G. BERTRAM, AUTHOR oF “Hatvast OF THE SEA." 
FIRST RAPER, 


Distin. 
ed oe 
Tish bi 
gyman 
passing 
several 


Years ago 
through 
the town 
(hee 
(the capi- 
tal of her- 
tingdom 
in 

lend, as 
‘Yarmouth 





Wick Harbour, 


as baat of 
a gan industrious herring-gutters, that 
never i that moment had the me signifi 
cance of the saying, “one half of the world 
knows not how the other half lives,” come pro- 
perlyhome to him, He had been Sienesting 
for the first time, a portion of the wi 
hereon? to an important branch of 
lastry—herring fishing—the details of whi 
were new to hin; am industry that, in Scot- 
land during certain seasons of the year, 
Yields remunerative employment to about 
Seventy thousand persons, and upon the 
Proper equipment of which, during these 
latter years, a sum of probably not less than 
two millions sterling has been expended. 
‘Although fishing for herrings is successfully 
carried on in other countries, it may safely be 


asserted that it is in Scotland the seat of the and 


great fishery” (once an 2] of Hol- 
Jand) is now to be found, the Dutch bene 
longer masters of the siteation ; those wi 

they had taught to fish baving’ wrested from 
them the secret of the hemng cure, di 
covered by Joseph Benkelsen, of Biclviiet, 
‘Yes, Holland the teacher has long since been 
outdone by Scotland, the industrious and 
painstaking pupil! Amsterdam is reputed 
to have been founded on herring bones, and 


the Datch centuzics ago derived millions 
per annom from the fish; but the wellap- 
pointed “busecs™ of the Netherlands have 
almost disappeered from our seas, chased 
away by the simply built clinker boats of the 
Scottish fishermen. For these two bondred 
and more years, hardy Scots have been draw- 
ing from the fishteeming waters which su- 
round their island homes, without fee or 
Price of any description, save the wages 
expended in labour, annual supplies of 
herrings which, in round figures, may be 
estimated as worth the sum total at present 
invested in the machinery of capture, 

‘The herring, which has become a source 
© ies, and 


night in herring fishing, and to see a “herrin’ 
new drawn fae the sea” in all its pristine 
glory, in its beauteously blended of 


gold and silver, and glancing 
purple,” as thousands upon thousands of 
these fish sre rained into the boat from 
well-filled nets all aglow in the sparkle of the 
tising sun, is a sight that is slow to fade 
from the memory, The herring, although 
‘@ wonderfully abundant fish, and playing an 
important part in our national commissariat 
(being in some degree the daily food of thou- 
ands, who seldom, or indeed never taste 
‘any other fish), is an animal the natural his- 
tory of which J am ashamed to say we know 
very little about; in particular, we are all 
grossly ignorant of the cardinal points which 
mark its birth and growth, Ichthyologists, 
it is true, have written much “about” the 
herring, and have frequently indulged in 
most learned disquisitions on its anatomy 

general structure, have told us the 
number of its vertebre, have counted for us its 
fin rays, but they cannot tell us, or at any 
tate have not told us, how long » period 
elapses from the time the spewn is exuded 
from the parent fish till it becomes nursed into 
8 living thing by the ravening waters; nor 
can they tell us how old the herring must be 
before it is able to repeat the story of its 
birth, Once upon a time this fish, which were 
it less abundant would be more esteemed a8 
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a delicacy of the table, was supposed by 
naturaliets and fishery economists to be 
migratory in ite habits, and to come at re 
curnng periods to our warmer waters, from 
the colder scas of high northern latitudes, in 
ashoal so vast as to occupy more thana 
hundred miles of the sea way. It was Pen 
nant who concocted the story of the hernngs 
annually recuning migiations from and to 
the Arctic seas, he interviewed the fishermen 
during his grand tour, and by collecting and 
collaung ther somewhat imaginative stories 
framed a nanative that was largely circulated, 
and which for 2 
number of years ob 
tmned almost um 
versal crcdence , it 
was moreover im 
provedupon by other 
water, who assign 
ed to the Almigh 
the t ecru 
and leaders of co- 
Jumns who guided 
the vanous brigades 
of the vast piscine 
army to the seas and 
bays to which they 
had been destined 
by nature, and where 
fora time they found 
ahome. The words 
of Pennant may be 
here repeated, he 
says, “In these in 
accesmble seas, that 
we covered with ice 
luring a greater part 
of the year, the her- 
ming finda a quictand 
sure retreat from all 
ats mumerous ene 
mes, there neither 
man nor its stil 
more destructive 
enemy the fin fish, or 
the cachelot, the most voracious of the whale 
kand, dares to purmueit. . Were wem- 
clmed to consider thie partial migration of 
the hernng in a moral hght, we might reflect 
with veneration and awe on the mighty 
power which ongmally impressed on this 
useful body of His creatures the mstinct 
that directs and pomts out the course that 
blesses and enriches these islands, which 
causes them (the herrings] at certain and in- 
vanable tmes to quit the vast polar depths, 
wad offer them to our expecting fleet: This 
impression was given them, that they might 





gun 


remove for the sake of depositing their 
spawn in warmer sas that would mature 
and vivify rt more assuredly than those of the 
fngid zone” 

‘However ignorant they may be of the more 
munute detarls of ts hustory, naturalists now 
know very wull that the hernng 1% not a 
mugratory fish, but on the contrary, “native 
here and to the manner bom Those who 
trade m these fish can tell with precision the 
locates to which diffirent leninge belong , 
a dealer or other expert can at a glance dis 
tinguwh a Loch Fyne or Ayishite fish from 
ether a Firth of 
Forth or a Mora! 
Futh one 
sort has diftcrent 
charactenistus and 
Private marks, just, 
im the same way as 
there are certun 
differences between 
a salmon of thenver 


2” Pere 
fg in fu 
hare* 80 ifficulty 
whatever 1m poinung 
out whidh ig which, 
and are able to do so. 
even m the case of 
the sprat! A Lon- 
don costermonger 
told the wniter on 
one occasion that 
for hus part, of the 
sprats that came 
from Scotland, be 
far preferred those 
from the Firth of 
Forth to those which 
came from the 
Beanly Firth, “as 
you see, mr, they're fatter, and have more ile 
in “em, which 50 helps the cookin’ of 'em, sir.” 
‘The one great fact which has been made 
manafest with regard to the common herrnng 
(Clupea harengus) sts wonderful abund 
ance, it 18 ever and always, at all seasons, 
somewhere “muraculously abundant,” not 
withstanding the enormous draughts which 
are annually made on its shoals alike by man 


and beast Buffon, the naturalist, 
took the trouble to calculate that, if the 
descendants of 2 singie pa of these prolific 
fish were allowed it molestation to 


giz 


multiply and re- 
lenish their kind 

fer a period of 
twenty years, the 
would 


on which we are living! 
every female herring is endowed with the 
power of depositing some twenty-five or 
thirty thousand eggs, it is easy to believe 
that the calculatmg naturalist did not m any 
way exaggerate the multiplying power of the 
Ssh during the time specified. As 2 matter 
of fact, however, an enormous discount must 
be allowed on sts powers of produchon. In 
the case of the salmon, a fish which, so to 
speak, enjoys the protection of man (at any 
rate, of the law) during its breeding season, 
at has been calculated that barely two per 
cent. of the ova deposited by the female fish 
survive to revisit the procreant cradle of their 
parents, How then can it be expected that 
the herring, which has the wide and storm- 
ridden sea as a place for the deposit of its 
spawn, can fare otherwise than is hinted? It 
would not perhaps be very wide of the mark 
if it were to be affirmed that not more than 
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five eggs in a thousand ever become repio- 
ductive; it would seem, indeed, as if the 
mpawn of the herring was only required to 
afford a supply of food to other fishes, whilst 
countless thousands of the young of that fish 
from the moment they are hatched fall an 
easy prey to those hordes of enemies which 
‘are constantly lying om wait to devour them. 
Some naturalists have asserted that the egg 
of the hernng arrives at maturity in about six 
weeks, and that the tiny fish 1 then able to 
burst the walls he frague prison and in 
its experience of hfe in the great deep, but 
no really reliable evidence has so far been 
offered on this point of its natural history ; 
nor go far #8 is known to the writer has it been 
satisfactorily proved that a hemng becomes 
reproductive till it is more than twelve months 
‘old. These, however, are just the problems 
which all who take on intelhgent interest in 
the prosperity of our fisheries are anxious to 
have solved; nordocs the desire to obtain such. 
obvious particulars apply only to the herring, 
smmilar information, such knowledge as would 
settle these points, would be welcomed about 
all our food fishes. In the case of the 
salmon—about the nataral history of which 
there are many curious circumstances—we 
‘a 
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know that its eggs require from ninety to one 
hundred and thirty days to hatch, according 
to temperature; we know also that at least 
from two to three years elapse before it be- 
comes reproductive, and that is more than 
we kno’ shout almost any other fish. 
~~ “The Whitebait,” or to put the case more 
correctly, the fish sold under that name, is 
now known to be the young of the herring, 
or of the sprat—which fish is by some re- 
puted to be also the young of the herring! 
London Whitebait, it should, however, 
explained, bas hitherto been the young 
or fry of all sorts of fish so dressed by 
the arts of the cook as to be rendered pala- 


also been elicited by controversy regarding 
the natural history of the spiat. ther or 
not the fish commonly known as the sprat 
(Ciupea spraitus) is, or is not, the young of 
the hernng has often been debated, and as 
usual a good deal has been said for both 
aides of the question. Some of the dis- 
putants maintain that sprats are rarely found 
containing milt or roe; I must myself admit 
that I have personally examined hundreds, 
and have never once found one with any 
show of spawn in it. Curiously enough, too, 
when fishmg for sprats, young hernng are 
caught at the same time in nearly equal pro- 

ns, I have seen at Newhaven, near 
inburgh, a boafload of these small fish 


which were thoroughly, ewsed It may be 
XKI—36 
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table, It was asserted of old by several 
naturalists of fame that the Whitebait was a 
distinct member of the herring family breed- 
ing on its own account; upon which assertion 

Is arose a great controversy which 
has only recently been terminated by a deci- 
sion given by an eminent zoologut, in fact 
by Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, who 
stated that the fish upon which he was asked 
to decide—so-called “ Whitebait "were the 
young of the herring. Thecontroversy as to 
Whitebait forms an interesting chapter mn the 
natural history of British fishes, too long, 
however, to be transferred to the pages of 
Goop Worps. Much that is interesting has 


SAL 
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Y ih; fil] a sou 


at 
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we 


asked, if the sprat be assumed to be the 
young of the herring, how can the two fish 
be distnguished when they are maxed? but 
the sprat having a strong saw-like projection 
from 1ts abdomen can at once be pointed out, 
the young of the common hering being with- 
out this very pronounced mark. There are 
other differences apparent to the eye of the 
careful observer in the shape and colour of the 
sprat—its paler and more oily appearance— 
and also in its size and weight. Besides these 
outward distinctions, the spiat has a smaller 
number of vertebres than the herring, which 
has been accepted by some naturalists as 
settling the question, and determining the 
fact that the sprat 1s a distinct member of 
the Clupes family breeding on its own ac 


5% 


count, But the oj 0 
fishes being so frequently taken in 
at the same time, ‘the sprat, 
eing without spawn, 


mstances of the two 
quantity 


have never been 
Many curious suggestions have been thrown 
ou! on the matter, such as that the one fish 
is the male and the other the female, as also 
that the sprat is the young of the pilchard ! 
Tt is happily an casy task to give a toler 
ably correct idea of the wonderful abund- 
ance of the herring. B 
meana of the Scotti 
Fishery Board, an ac- 
count is kept and annu- 
ally published of the 
quanuties of these fish 
which are cured for sale. 
He may be get gown here, 
for the purpose of easy 
calculation, that one mii. 
Yon barrels of herring are 
eing cured every year in 
Scotland for the home 
and foreign markets, and 
that each barrel contains 
eight hundred fish, which 
gives a total of cight 
undred millions of her- 
rings from the Scottish 
curmg stations. But in 
addition to the number 
cured, it has been. calcu- 
lated that quite as many 
are in the course of the 
season sold az what arc 
called “ fresh herrings ;" 
the wholesale buyers 
being now enabled by 
means of the railways to 
dispatch large supplies 
to the great seats of po- 
palin the moment they are caught, and to 
we them in the marketalmost before their sea 
bloom bas begun tofade, Ifthese fish be esti- 
mated as being of the value of only one balf- 
penny each, they would yield a total sum of 
‘over three milhons sterling! In reality they 
yielti a far larger amount, the barrels of cured 
fish in some seasons bringing ag much as 
from twenty-eight to fifty shillings, and 2 
charge of three-balfpence, and sometimes of 
two-pence, for a single fresh herting in our 
large cities, as all householders know, is not 
at all uncommon. But it has also been 
estimated that the number of herrings taken 
from the sea by the fishermen, miraculous a3 
the ta sometimes prove to be—and 
IT myself have personally assisted in drawing 


when it in the ocean compared 


ery expiaited, ‘while! 
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g trail of nets that brought at one haut to the 
ixty barrels—are but as 2 drop 
Pe geaan “fo the destruction 


The dogfish. prey 
als, und the chiet 
herring. 


caused x other agencies. 
éXasively uport* ih ij 
food of the cod-fsh is feed 
Aquatic birds of many kinds like 
upon these fish, and interesting estimates 
have been made of the quantities annually 
supposed 7 be dovenred ie be taken for 
granted that every coc wing access to 
the herring shoal eats 
only five of these fish 
diem, it will at once 
obvious that the num- 
ber which is consumed 
will be something enor- 
mous. ‘Taking it for grant- 
ed that only five nullions 
of cod, ling, and hake, 
in all are to be found 
in our northern seas, 
they will consume twenty- 
five milhons of herrings 
every day, The aquatic 
birds, and some of the 
fishes which inhabit the 
deep seas othcr than 
those of the Gagide 
family, will require for 
their food a8 many more ; 
80 that in reality the band 
of man should scarcely be 
felt upon the shoals, and 
yetit hasbecnablyargued, 
and indeed proved, that in 
some districts the supply 
of these fish has fallen 
off because man has 
“overfished” them! The 
grounds of this argument 
are plain enough when it 
is stated that although the net power now 
employed in the herring fishery is about triple, 
or even quadruple, and the number of boats 
double, what they were some sixty years 
since, the take of herrings bas not heen pro~ 
portionately increased. 

‘The facts and figures of the netting, as 
showing its enormous increase, arc suggestive; 
twenty years ago cach boat carried twenty- 
four nets made of hemp, each net being forty 
yards long, with twenty-eight meshes to the 

[, and ten or twelve score of meshes deep. 

fow. the boats of the period carry each fiom 
fifty to sixty nets made of fine cotton, each 
net sixty yards long with thirty-five meshes 
to the'yard, and eightcen score meshes deep. 
ag) more plainly, a boat 
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aed (o carry about a thousand yards of | net 
Hing, it now carries more than three times 
that’ quantity—the catching surface of the 
train of nets used to be three thousand square 
yards, it is now thirty-three thousand; each 
boat ‘has in reality increased its catching 











sts 


than seven thousand boats engaged in the 
Scottish herring fishery, and the suites of 
netting which they carry would 
continuous line for nearly twelve thousand 
miles ; they would go more than thtce times 
acioss the Atlantic Ocean, and would cover 


reach in 2 













power fivefold. At present there are more more than one-half of London. 
CALLER OU! 
ot the Deeobtal 14th of October. . 
ANE By But there's czsos waur than safoe, ma’arn, 
‘Whanr they'll have to battle through; 
Sater betes ‘For my auldest baits a Hine, ma'am, 
‘Skate and garnet, cod and fing, the youngest crres Ca-ool 
‘Whells and mewelelugs and cocks, Ast aces ; 
fresb, ma'am? Ta ce n00— (On the pier that fearfa’ u ‘<0, 
Dunk ar yok mo ‘have o’cht the day, ma'am ? pay be seray dud owe: me hits 
ieee alls Ca “Lead the pul ting edi 
‘Would, ‘ma creel, ma'am? ‘Then I kent what had befa’en 
Teh Seay, Pye aay? ‘Abd cold could my beat 
“Week it aye gets Heke and Wchler, Cauld the hoose, and cauld the 
‘Asi toil my weny way. ‘Canld days crying Caller Ou 
athe balrnues, orphan b Cy Bet, thank you, ma'am gue mora’ 
Playing fshoripes his shetemither aye! go T sven bo duane 
sry Caller the weary brae o” Lath— 
‘Whanr’s ma mon? ny ace sak, ma‘or. sive let haddiey ues whitey 
‘He in wi’ ma laddies tw Clams and cockles,—in ve! 2005 
‘They went out and aeere ut bame, ma’am, Solos aed Bounier, fod tod pein. 
For the bout was lost wi? a ‘None the day, ma'am ? Ow 


‘NaWuAvEN, Afay, 1882, ‘1. DYEES, 


THE PLACE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D. 


EYERY historian who is worthy of that 
tame, and rises above the level of a 
mere chronicler, is tacitly guided by the 
conviction that’ the sequence of human 
affairs is not determined by the blind play 
of mechanical causes, but follows a prin- 
ciple, and works towards an end which the 
Creator himself has appointed to His in- 
telligent creatures. The history of man- 
kind is also the education and moulding of 
the race of man according to a fixed scheme 
of divine wisdom, The scheme is worged 
‘out partly by the operation of what we call 
natual causes, and partly a ‘that special 
divine guidance which we call supernatural 
revelation, and which has for its characteristic 
mark that in revelation the direct interest of 
the Creator in His creatures is manifest ea ty 
unmistakable and personal token: 
reality of such personal revelation, which all 
nations have fancied themselves to possess, 
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must in the last resort be tested by its his- 
orical efficacy, Atrue message from God is 
one which helps men forward to the clivinely 
sppointed goal, which vindicates its claim to 
be regarded as undying truth by outliving 
the conditions in which it had its birth, and 
becoming part of the permanent heritage of 
our race, 

It is from this point of view that the his- 
tory of Israel has euch unique importance to 
every thoughtful mind. We have seen in last 
paper that the spiritual inheritance of the 
Jewish race has a twofold character, and has 
special operated in history in two opposite directions. 
In the hands of the Scribes, who at the be- 
ginning of our era claimed to be the only 

exponents of the meaning of God's 
word to Israel, it produced the isolation of 
‘The the Jewish race from the rest of mankind, 
and led directly to the fall of the nation by 
prescribing 2 form of national existence which 


me me melee 
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Political conditions of the Roman world 
uld not possibly tolerate, In this sense, 
fudaism ‘proved itself a failare, though the 
failure was qualified by the extraordinary suc- 
# of the spiritual leaders of the nation in 
erpetuating under the form of a religious 


mamunity the type of society to which con- Scribes, 


inued political existence was denied. To 


he members of the new Jewish community of 


thus formed the survival of the religion of the 
Scribes in the fall of the nation naturally 
lappears as an evidence of its indestructible 
truth, and a pledge of the future restoration 
{to national existence which forms a necessary 
Ipart of their creed. But those who are not 
lof Jewish blood, and whose views of the 
course of history have been formed in a 
larger and less artificial atmosphere than that 
lof the synagogue, must necessarily pass a 
different judgment on the wonderful survival 
jof Judaisra, and refuse the claims of e religion 
which can never become a religion for all 
mankind. If the influence of Israel's religion 
survived only in modern Judaism it would be 
impossible to claim for it & permenant ad 
‘umiversal importance, or to regard tl 
Testament as the record of a veritable revela- 
tion of God which has still meaning and 
value for us. 

But the rise of Christianity in the midst of 
the Jewish nation, and on the very eve of the 
destruction of the political existence of Israel, 
proves that the aystem of the Scribes did not 
exhaust all that lay in the ancient religion of 
Teruel, and that the Old Testament contains 
truths which were fit to become the inheri- 
tance of all nations. The religion of Israel 
combined two characters : on the one hand a 
particularism and national limitation which, 
when thrust into the foreground, and made 
the object of exclusive attention, as was done 
by the Scribes, resulted in a lifeless system 
which has no claim to be regarded 28 more 
than an historical curiosity ; and on the other 
hand a universality of scope, a world-wide 
spirituality of purpose, which, when set free 
from the bonds of mere nationalism, and 
Billed up by the teaching and work of Christ, 
have become the life and light of the modern 
world, and have transformed the whole face 
of human society, 

In the conflict of Jesus with the Scribes 
and Pharisees the inner antagonism between 
the particular and universal aspects of the 
religion of Israel developed into an open battle 
for mastery over the mind and heart of the 
nation, The spparent victory lay with the 
Scribes, who gained the support of the priestly 
aristocracy, and by a sudden and successful 
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stroke procured the condemmation of Jesus as 
@ conspirator against public order, It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the rulers serionsly believed 
that the supremacy of the official conception 
of Israel's religion, which Jesus so rudely 
attacked in the persons of its advocates, the 
was necessary to the maintenance of 
itical sfatus guo, and that the progiess 
j¢ doctrines of Jesus would involve the 
nation in a fatal conflict with Rome, The 
actual issue was far from what they expected. 
‘The political maxims of the Pharisecs, who 
looked for the liberation of Israel by super 
‘natural intervention, and refused to allow Bre- 
mature schemes of patriotizm to interfere 
with their labours in establishing that general 
observance of the whole law, which they held 
to be the necessary condition of the Mcs- 
sianic deliverance, enjoined submission to the 
Roman yoke, but fostered a hatred of the 
ign power which could not fail, sooner or 
later, to burst into active flams. The rejec- 
tion of Jesus, but stil! more his resurrection, 
with the formation of a new community 
with new hopes that withdrew them from 
active co-operation with any of the political 
parties of eeatioe, left the ae juan 
pledged to the programme of the sees, 
and so made active rebellion, with,the neces- 
sary consequence of defeat and destruction, 
inevitable, as soon as the Romans happened 
to exaspetate the national feeling beyond a 
certain ‘point. In the meantime Christianity 
had passed from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
and so had stripped off the last vestiges of 
national restrictions, while it carried with it 
the Old Testament, no longer to be read as 
the charter of national exclusiveness, but asa 
message to the spiritual Israel of all nations. 
By this strange vicissitude the sacred books 
of a doomed nation passed into the hands of 
foreigners, who had no familiarity with the 
life and habits of thought amidst which they 
had been coraposed, and of which, they bore 
the impress on every page. But for the fact 
that the first teachers of the Gentiles were 
themselves Jews, and had left in the books 
afterwards collected in the New Testament 
canon an example of the way in which the 
followers of Christ could use the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gentile Church would have felt 
itself all but helpless in dealing with a foreign 
literature, which moreover they were com- 
piled to use in a very defective Greek trans- 
fi Even with the aid of the New 
‘Testament, the Greek and Latin Christians 
made little real progress in the study of the 
records of the old covenant, and after a period 
o€ wild speculation and turbid controversy 


the 





settled down to accept a most imperfect 
theory of the relation of the old 

dispensations and the proper use of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It was agreed on 
one hand that Christianity was a new 
promulgated by Christ and taking the place 
of the old law of Moses, and on the other 
hand it was supposed that the histories, 
ordinances, and prophecies of the Old Testa- 


ment had a double sense, and thatthe hidden Psalter 


Senge, which was algo the true sense, princi- 
pally designed by the Holy Spirit, referred to 
the new dispensation, and was that really 
valuable for Christians. The hidden or 
Christian sense of the Old Testament was to 
‘be elicited by allegorical interpretation, which 
was not subject to any laws of strict exegesis, 
‘but might range at will through all the realms 
of fancy so long as it conformed its results to 
the rule of faith or received doctrinal standard 
of the apostolic Churches. 

There .are two ways in which one may 
conveniently realise for one’s self in a concrete 
‘way whatthe Old Testament was to the Medize- 
val Church. One of these is to take up any of 
the received commentaries of these ages—say 
the Glossa Ordinaria, a sort of catena of 
Patristic exegesis, which waa very 
used throughout the Western Church. It 
would take too auch space to give illustra 
pads detail fom; ; is collection. The 

ions are enions, and some- 

on display a ven 2 not ee 

» but the gen ct is one o} 

less confusion, There is no attempt to find 
any clear consecutive line of thought in the 
Old Testament books. Everything is frag- 
Mentaty, and the expositor is habitually con- 
tent a oa to each text some lesson 
coinciding with received theological doctrine, 
without asking himself whether he could 
have got‘the doctrine out of the text had he 
not known it before. This kind of exegesis 
is necessarily bound up with the prevalence 
of the speculative theology of the schoolmen, 
bed vee on Pinning more and more com- 
plete webs of dogmatical metaphysic, and 
simply fell back on Scripture, as interpreted 
by the Fathers, in order to prove each propo- 
sition in a sydtem which was originally ela- 
borated by quite different arguments, It 
was this treatment of Scripture which ulti- 
mately made Bible study seem the lowest 
pat of theological learning. Scripture, in 
}, Was the handmaid, net the mother, of 
theology. A more impressive view of the 
place of the Old Testament in the Medieval 
Church may, however, be got in another 
way, by studying the choice of Old Testa- 


ment lessons in the Service Books of the 
‘West. From them we can see thet if the 
Old Testament held a very false place in 
theology, it never ceased to exercise a power 
fal influence on devotional thought. And it 
did so not merely through those perfect 
utterances of true faith, couched in a form 
that no change of dispensation can render 
obsolete, which fill so large a part of the 
and other Old Testament books. 
The devotion of the Middle Ages was largely 
dominated by the use of the Old 
‘Testament. Under the theory of the gospel 
as a new law the Church, in its visible 
organization, appeared as the successor of 
the Old Theocracy—a new City of God, in 
which every Old Testament institute and 
every significant event in Old Testament 
history found its true and spiritual antitype. 
The allegorical interpretation, which in the 
exegetical works of the Patristic and Medieval 
doctors so constantly repels us by its un- 
reality and manifest want of scientific value, 
produces a very different impression when 
‘we meet it in the service of the Mass or the 
hymns of the Latin Church. If it is difficult 
to understand how it could ever have satisfied 
@ sober intellect, it is casy to sympathize 
with the profound influence which it exerted 
on the devotional imagination, lifting the 
whole realm of religious contemplation far 
above the world of common reality into a 
magic wonderland, where the heavenly temple 
rose like some vaci cathedral in whose 
darkened aisles and shadowy chapels every 
stone was carved with symbols full of mean 
ing, and every window shone with pictures 
of divine beauty. And to the Medimval 
Christian this strange realm of fancy was no 
mere dreamland. It was the veritable image 
of the Catholic Church in which the signs 
and wonders of the Qld Dispensation were 
daily renewed in the mystic operation of the 
sacraments. All this, however, brought men 
no nearer to the true understanding of the 
Old Testament religion, which was in fact 
the very opposite of the fantastic thing which. 
‘Medizval imagination painted it, not a sys- 
tem of mysterious and halécomprehended 
types, but a y‘ain and practical religion of 
daily life “* cessed to one of the most 
matter-ofy ations that ever exisied ; it 
left no roum for substantial progress in 
Biblical study, and so the Church. went on, 
net approaching a better understanding of 
the pre-Christian dispensation 2s a whole, 
still using the Old Testament, as a symbols 
or poctical picture of the Church in ite 
Medieval organization, with its bicrarchy and 





its magical sacraments, and so basing practical 
theories upon it especial im the sphere of 
Cc office an government, yet 
never, down to the time of the Reformation, 
getting rid of the two great care the 
allegorical interpretation and the doctrine 
of the new law 

The Reformation broke through both of 
these falacies: as vel et through the 
magical theory of the © closely 
bound up with them, and threw men back 
to study the Hebrew Scriptures in the 
original teat, providentially preserved in the 
synagogue. But it was not the work of a day 
to undo all that had been mislearned through 
‘well-nigh fifteen hundred years. The intro- 
duction of sounder theological principles did 
not in itself secure the imunediate solution of 
problems that demanded a whole course of 
exegetical and historical study; and indeed 
the scholarship of Protestantism, which 
necessanly took the doctors of the synagogue 
as its first guide in the study of the Hebrew 





cniginals, had to emancipate itself from this the 


tutelage before it could reach a really inde- 
endent and satisfactory view of the Old 
Tenament. Long before this was accom 


ished the Protestant Churches had taken thanked, 


mal shape, and the conservatism of thought 
which is natural to organized communities 
began to rest content with the first resuits of 
Reformation thought and to discourage fresh 
‘ingury in directions which might involve a 
terlous readjustment of current opinions, 

‘The stagnation of thought which followed 
an the political establishment of the Protes- 
tant Churches, and the disastrous rivalries of 
the Lutheran and Reformed communions, 
were specially fatal to progress in the study 
of the Old Testament ; and though Hebrew 
learning continued to make advances, and at 
length combined with new methods of his- 
torical reseaich in a way that has cast a flood 
of light on the history of the old dispenss- 
tion, the Courchee asa wale pee not kept 
pace with the progress of s ly criticism, 
and continue br the most part to handle the 
Old Testament for practical purposes just as 
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‘it was handled in the sixteenth, or even in 
ia second cestany. The fruits of this 
supineness are on the one hand that uncer. 
tainty in the whole use of Scripture which 
makes it impossible for the divided Churches 
of Protestantism to get to the bottom of 
their distinctive principles and plan effective 
schemes of union, and on the other hand a 
strong suspicion of modern biblical learning 
and a well-marked tendency to confine the 
study of Scripture within the limits of eccle- 
siastical tradition, These are sources of 
grave and immediate danger to the Churches, 
and in view of them it is imperatively neces- 
sary that biblical study and Church life 
should be brought into closer and more 
cordial relations. 

‘The point at which efforts in this direc- 
tion can most profitably begin is plainly 
indicated by the historical facts that have 
come before us, A right understanding of 
the historical genesis of Christianit at 
once the problem of Biblicat coe and 

‘necessary presupposition for the effective 
use of Scripture in the Church. To know 
what Christianity is, not merely in its power 
for the individual soul, which, God be 
requires no scientific study, but as 
a in history still stored with all the 
principles that are needful for the regenera- 
tion of society, we must study it in its bith 
from the old dispensation. In this sense 
the Old Testament is the key to the New, 
and no Church which loses sight of this fac 
and is content merely to read the law au 
the prophets by the aid of the Gospel, with- 
‘out also reading the Gospel by the aid of 
independent historical study of the old dis- 
pensation, can hope to attain that thorough 
comprehension of the fundamental signiti- 
cance of Christianity which is the first con- 
dition for successful dealing with the religious 
problems of our day. It-is this necessity 
which is the practical justification for those 
labours of modern historical students of the 
Old Testament which are so often slighted 
as if they had no value for actual religious 
life. 











GARIBALDI. 
‘By rae Rav. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, 


F all the notices of Garibaldi’s life and 
work, a small number only will be 
written by persons who were in the midst of 
that stirring Revolntion of 1866, which 
followed his entrance into Naples. Twenty- 


three years have made a good many gaps in 
the list of eye-witnesses. As one therefore 
who was nt at the cge of Capua, who 

it the entrance of Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi into Naples, and bad daily 


opportunities of marking the behaviour 
the great Dictator of 8 Te, lie when 
at the summit of his fame and popularity, 2 
feel that what I may have to say about 
Garibaldi may not be without interest, 
even for those who may have been deluged 
with “Cartel literature for a couple of 
months, 


Garibaldi was a representative man, he 
stood for the noblest patriotism, the most 
‘unselfish ambition. 

He used to say with the utmost simplicity, 
“T am a principle,"—it was the only thought 
which made the adulation lavished upon 
him bearable; devotion to him meant de- 
votion to liberty ; Jove of him meant love 
of Italy. He was the truest of all Italians, 
the blood of all Italy seemed to beat in 
his veins, and he could time its pulses to 
a second. 

What do we mean by a representative 

man? “Great men,” says Emerson, “ are 
not tess like—they are more tike—all other 
ton, for there is more of what belongs to all 
men in them.” It is ever this fulness of 
humanity which /e/s. “The sunshine of sun- 
shine and the gloom of gloom,” the human 
essentials raiscd to their highest power, and 
given their fieest play upon the whlest attain 
able field, 

Garibaldi was cast in this large represen- 
tative—this heroic mould. 

Whilst ordinary men concentrate their 
affections on family, or on business, at most 
‘on social or political life, men of this stamp 
embrace nations, peoples, continents, in their 
hearts. They are the world’s saviours and 
lovers, the regenerators of humanity, the 
founders of religions and dynasties, the 
apostles of liberty and progress. 

This wideness of vision, this freedom of 
soul, this sense of the oneness of the race, 
the tniversal brotherhood of man, is in 
St. Paul. It was more natural to him to 
love five hundred than five. His personal 
ties were strong, but he was happiest in the 
wider life of his missions. He had personal 
griefs, but what cone agen em daily was 


“(the care of all the chi 
soul that had to 





Paul belonged to every 
be saved, just as Howard the philanthropist 
pressed captive in jail, 
to every nation 
deprived of freedom and the inalienable 

its of man. 

‘In'themost chivalrous sense he was. citizen 
Of the world, his sword was offered to every 


crushed nationality ; nor did he ever allow 
@ private pique to stand between him and 
the sacred cause of liberty in the old world 
orin the new. 


‘What was the state of Italy during the first 
half of the nincteenth century ? 

From Palermo to Venice, from Venice to 
Savoy, from Rome to Naples, all was tyranny 
and misrule, et a weighed on the north, 
the Pope corrupt Romagna, an effete 
monarchy pressed on the south. The in- 

sccurity of life and property throughout 
Sicily ‘betrayed a slovenly government, the 
‘brutal ignorance of the low-browed ,and 
filthy Neapolitan told of long poverty and 
a spirit hardly free enough to feel its own 
fetters. 


Asa boy Garibaldi had heard the patriot 
Emile Barrault speak of “our country!” 
‘The sced was then sown. Magzini watered it. 
Young Italy was ready to be born, and soon. 
the throes of the infant Hercules a to 
convulse the mother country, Ani 
there not @ cause ? 

‘Those who do not know what the Papal 
Government meant when the Pope was a real 
teroporal prince can have no idea how bad 
that government was; neither Austrian nor 
Neapolitan could be worse—though in differ- 
ent ways. 

The chief grievance against Austria was 
that, being of alien and quite unsympathetic 
race, she yet ruled a portion of Italy. 

Mr. Gladstone told us some ago what 
was the state of the Neapolitan dungeons, 
and what the griefs of political prisoners in 
the south, and many writers have told os 
what was the ‘condition of Sicily under the 
Neapolitan government, When your police 
officers enter the houses of peaccable citizens 
to rob and commit outrage in the name of 
the law ; when your judges can be bribed, 

your vineyards pillaged, your wives and 
saughters seized, and your property confis- 
cated; when you are imprisoned without 
trial and condemned without appeal ; when 
‘teligious teachers prevent children from 
toread in order to keep power in 
their own hands which is used to crush and 
degrade the people—then is the timefor some 
national saviour to arise, and no one can esti- 
tate the work of the men called Victor Em- 
manuel, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Savoet, how 
salutary and religious it was, w! Dot 
realise to the bottom of their hearts how 
deeply and wholly cursed and irreligious « 
thing is bad government. 


A great many people ask who chiefly 
created Italy, who made it one nation, 
Some say Mazzini, some Victor Emmanuel, 
others Cavour, others Garibaldi. The dis- 
pute is idle and irrelevant. All four were 
Mecessary to Italy. Alt worked together 
providentially for her emancipation. Mazzini, 
the great political writer and enthusiast, was 
no doubt first in time and first in influence. 
He dreamed of an ideal republic which is 
perhaps never to be realised on the face of 
this earth, He provided the ideal which 
excited the popular imagination and defined 
the a@bjects to be striven for. He set rolling 
the ball of liberty end above all influenced 
deeply the susceptible mind of Garibaldi. 
Massini provided the Ideal, 

Victor Emmanuel provided the constitu. 
tional form which that ideal purpose was 
destined to assume in Italy. 

Cavour, the great statesman, provided the 
political machinery, He played off Napoleon 

ainst Austria, He held with the grip 

a master-mind all the threads of the 
tangled political skein, and wove them to- 
gether into one golden cord which was too 
strong for any tyranny—south, north, east 
or west—to snap. Cavour provided the poli- 
Heal machinery. 

But then what is a machine if it won’t go? 
What good is a steam-engine if it stands 
there without motive power? Garibaldi pro- 
vided the motive force. He was the steam 
power of the Revolution. 

Jn the popalar prints of the day the our 
men often divided m politics, co-operators 
in spite of themselves and frequently ranged 
in opposite factions, are with the justest 
perception and the truest popular instinct 
represented together as the Saviours of 
luly: Mazzini, the Ideal; Victor Em- 
manuel, the constitutional form; Cavour, 
the political machinery; Garibaldi, 
motive force. 





LA 

Now the first thing I note is the great and 

spiritual conception of a free and united 
coun! 


try. 
A nation so welded together by the highest 
human instincts, and 20 conscious of brother- 
hood, with all its internal and mutual respon- 
sibilities, that mere private interests and 
concerns shall bs subordinated to the public 
weal. This public spirit is required of all 
faithful and free citizens. You are free to 
express, while bound to suppress your dif- 
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ferences of opinion; you are able to claim 
whilst willing to forego your personal plea- 
sures and interests in view of the common 
good ; whilst working at selfdevelopment you 
live for others, and on occasion merge your 
own individuality in the larger life of the 
This is the great spirtual conception 
which Garibaldi taught by his life and prac- 
tised in his n, and exacted it with 
inexorable firmness, and patient, pathetic 
logic, for forty or fifty years, from every one 
his followers. 


How was this great conception met by 
Charles Albert, then King of Sardinia and 
Piedmont? He was afraid of the movement; 
he rejected it. Piedmont is the most living 
and visible part of Norther Italy; it breathes 
the spirit of the Alps, the freedom of the 
mountains. Garibald?, and all sagacious 
men, felt, if ever their country was to become 
free, the regenerating influence must come 
from the north, and not from the south, 
Their eyes were fixed upon the hills of Pied- 
mont, But the Piedmontese ruler of that 
day saw in Mazzini and Garibaldi nothing 
but revolutionary fanatics, It is quite true 
that Magzini’s ideal was a republic, and not 
monarchy. Garibaldi’s ideal was also are- 
public. But he could grasp the reality behind. 
the shadow, he always said for instance to 
the English people, “You are a monarchy 
in name, but in reality you are a great 

fic under your king,” and he had the 
wit to accept a similar arrangement in 
Italy, 

People speak of his want of political 
sagacity, In the main his political instinct 
was unerring, and in one respect he showed 
& practical sagacity above that of Mazzini, 
for he had the courage to accept the king, 
when he saw that Italycould be free and united 
under a monarchy, but not at that time under 
a republic. 

Charles Albert rejected the patriots; 
ptice was set upon Mazzini’s head, and Gari- 
baldi sailed for South America, 

On the small arena of those restless re- 
publics he acquired that skill in guerilla 
warfare on sea and land which made the 
Italian Legion famous throughout the world, 
In Brazil he went through great sufferings, 
being on one occasion taken prisoner and 
inhumanly tortured by Millay, head of the 
police, who bung him up by the thumbs 
and had him almost beaten to death. His 
iron constitution enabled him to survive in- 
juries the effects of which he felt down to 
the last day of his life, Through the chances 


of war the tyrant Millau fell into the hands of this great guerilla warrior, and of people 
of his victim, but when brought before him shooting and stabbing each other, see in all 
Garibaldi contented himself with fixing upon this violence nothing but « vulgar manifesta 
him & look which the monster might carry to tion of physical force, and suppose that such 
his dying day, that was all his revenge, deeds have little connection with religion or 
“‘Magnanimous,” or “ greatsouled,” is a Christianity. 

word which oftener than any other rises to In all this bloody straggle for Freedom 1 
my mind in thinking of Ganbaldi, _ see nothing but the angelic presence of spin- 

‘Some persons when they think of the life tual forces striving with evil. 





These fightings and wars, these bullets red shirts pitted against Austria in the North, 
and swords, are as naught—the mere acci- France and Naples and Sicily in the South! 
dents of time and chance that pass; the No doubt there were other powerful elements 
spiritual forces—which make the strength of outside the Garibaldian movement contribut- 
every political, social, and religious revolu- ing to the ultimate liberation of Italy. The 
tion—are all in all. It is the old story. riseof NapoleonIII. helped the North—hisfall 
Halfa-dozen fishermen by the Lake of liberated Rome; but Ganbaldi'’s prodigious 
Galilee and a few women, on one side, and and romentic successes (and cltiefly because 
the might of the Roman Empire on the other of the irregularity and physical inadequacy 
~—Luther, the monk, and his open Bible in of the means) illustrate conspicuously the 
the vernacular, against the Pope, the cardi- triumph of the spiritual over all merely phy- 
nals, and the Catholic princes—a handful of sical forces, Faith that removed mowatains ; 


gas 


Hope that could not be paralyzed ; Patience 
that endured for ever; Lave that was stronger 
than death—these were the real watchwords 
and standards of the Revolution. 


v 

In 1847 the Pope, on hearing of Gari- 
Daldi’s advance, sent an order to throw “ that 
Dandit into the sea;” in 2 few more weeks 
the Pope himself was a fugitive at Gaeta, 

The French general, Oudinot, when he 
was told that the Garibaldians were in arms 
to oppose the French occupation of Rome, 
for at that time the Pope was propped up 
by foreign bayonets — replied, “Bah] the 
Italians will never fight’ But in a few 
weeks the French, after several days of 
hard fighting, in which they entirely failed to 
oust the Garibaldians from Rome, had to 
for a truce. It was at this time, when Gari- 
baldi left Rome and went south to meet the 
advancing Neapolitans, that his legendary life 


began. 

if you had been in Italy then, you 
would have smiled to bear the stories which 
were gravely circulated about him. That 
figure on horseback in his red shirt spread 
terror and dismay wherever it 3] opeared— 
swords blest by tl 
pieces agninst him; silver bullets fired point. 

lank would not wound him—it was said that 
afler a fight he would shake them out of his to 
shirt and poncho by the dozen, 

At one time the invulnerability of Gari- and 
bdaldi was almost a gospel smongrt the a ei on 
‘The fact is he was wounded several 
but his escapes were certainly most ‘aire’ 
lows—he came out of the thickeat slaughter 
without a scratch; he sat for hours direct. 
ing the siege and exposed to the open fire 
of the French, 

‘He returned to Rome and was beaten after 
@ glorious defence by treachery, not strategy. 

‘Twelve hours before the expiration of the 


? 


truce the French pusheda column into the city every 


by night, and from that moment all was lost. 
Garibal “7 pp nt hones resalved to die 
gloriously in prolonging a hopeless struggle. 
At any rate they sit give the He to Oudi- 
not's ‘ering A the Italians will never 
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account of Vecchi, an eye-witness. F have 
myself heard details from the lips of Signor 
Rondi, one of Satelit eder dean p at 
Naples, w was the whole siege, 
we Garibald's own wordt 
arpa ed corte 





Still the struggle was carried on. As the 
blood of the martyrs was said to be the seed 
of the Church, so the blood of these patriots 
was _ most feutfal 54 cs Italian liberty. 
They held out day lay, and every 
day beheld deeds of unparalicled heroism. 
Colonel Medici was a3 ubiquitous as Gari- 
baldi. Between the onslaughts Cicero Vacchio, 
a brave man of the people and fiery orator, 
in ragged shirt and sword reeking with 
gore, Ponred forth 2 torrent of eloquence, 

Ugo Bassi, unarmed, in his monk’s 
dress, held the crucifix before the eyes of 
the dying, and, careless of the bullets that 
eal eae him, pointed to the freedom of 
the skies, He was taken by the French, 
but his devotion and courage gained their 
sdmmiratio: i their general restored him 


ron May | 13 the Abra opened the final 
overpowering bom! ent. How the 
treasures of the Vatican, the Borghese, and 
museums escaped is 2 mystery, 
stems to have been done to any 
of the art treasures of Rome. One round 
shot may still be seen lying where it fell, on 
@ shattered marble step, in the Colonna 


at 


Pine areca of Rome were choked with the 


dead and the wounded, The batteries 
answered till mn was dismounted and 
gunner billed. Night brought. no 


cessation of hostilities. A violent storm had 
gathering unheeded, and burst stam. 
i “AhI” 


an 
EF 


nv 


broken limbs and arms in 
themselves in a last s1 
ii now resolv: 
hand-to-hand conflict, About Nes he 
unsheathed his good sword, as he firmly 
believed for the last time, and went into the 
Aurelian trench to lead a final charge. 
On that terrible night,”” writes Bs Stent 
an eer, 1 ear as wie 
or than even re bad ever knswa bin. His 
Frord few like lightning, he was Uke 2 man in- 
splred, eve one smote (fell dead before bim, 
1¢ blood of one washed from his steel the blood of 
another, We trembled for him, but be was on- 
wounded, he stood firm ax destiny.” 


Signor Rondi, now an Italian artist in 
London, who ht with him side by side 
in the ne ome night, told me that at 
one time Garibaldi was missing for two 
hours, and all thought that he lay dead 
beneath the heaps of slain and wounded. 

At_two o'clock Garibaldi was recalled by 
the Deliberative Assembly under Mazzini, 
then sitting in the Capitol. 


“When I appeared at the door of the open 
a es er a 
feat arnraceceaes = 

teal oh tee 
‘was jag, fed wal steel 


es were 
beet coisa ete not a scratch 
about me. It was a mirecle. 


In all the great crises of Garibaldi's that 
stormy life there was a decp undertone of 
religious feeling : “ God first and the country 
next,” he would often say to his men. He 
believed that he was raised up for a i 

, and often protected by 
interposition, He thought he saw his 
mother praying for him in the thick of the 
fight—she had taught him noble lessons of 
religion and patriotism in his childhood. 
He believed his life was given to her in- 
tercessory prayers, 





It bas often been said that Garibaldi hated 
religion and the Church—the Pope and the 
Priests. Garibaldi heted the Pope and the 
priests as a class, he abborred the system 

Church as seen at Rome, 
because he believed it to be to 
true religion — true patriotism ant '. 

He hated the pri baat 
the people in ignorance and did not tesch 
‘them to be good citizens. When they were 
true followers of Jesus he loved them. 

‘He constantly had a priest with him— 
‘Ugo Bassi, Gavaszi, Hrother Jobs, were all 





Priests because they kept the Sicilian 


ws 


priests—and priests were often to be found 
at Caprera, What he hated. was the filth and 
tisgovernment of the Pope; the idle, effemi- 
nate, narrow-minded, debasedlooki 
cessions of young men, who to this day ae are 
seen issuing from the papal seminaries and 
perambulating the streets with pale faces and 
eyes askance. Symbols of an effete system 
which did nothing but hy ok are degrade 
Italy. “Better,” i, “to fight 
for her than to Showa prayers and curses 
against her liberators1” In return for which 
the priests denounced him as an American 
filibuster and the Pope called him 2 bandit. 
“A bandit, forsooth!” exclaimed to me 
Major Rondi, “That man would allow 
no smallest theft. On one occasion an 
officer of his took @ poor woman’s horse 
from her and gave her a receipt, which of 
course was quite worthless, She came in 
tears to Garibaldi; she had lost all she had. 
Garibaldi took the paper, had the officer 
summoned before him, and in the presence 
of his whole staff, whilst the weeping woman 
stood by, said: ‘Did you take this horse?’ 


eich Gens) d was forced to; 1 had lost 
mine.’ ‘Did you write this , Which you 
bee ee noes Yes, General.’ Then, 


fuming to hisaide-de-camp, he said, Restore 

the horse to this poor woman,’ and, tearing 

the paper with a withering look at the 

oes fending officer, he added, ‘Is this the way 

talians fight for the freedom of their 

cunt Be no more soldier of mine !' and 
he sent him back to Rome,” 

“ Abt” added my friend, “when Garibaldi 
came into Rome first, and was gathering hig 
vine followers together, a sight of him was enough, 
T shall-never forget him as he sat on his 
beautiful white horse in the market-place, 
rt his noble aspect, his calm, kind face, 

his tall, smo@&th forehead, his light hair and 
reddish beard ; every one said the same-~—he 
reminded us of nothing a0 much as the pic- 
tures of our Saviour’s head in the galleries. I 
could not resist him. I left my studio, I went 
after him, I would have followed him any- 
where. Iwasa man then, but thou- 
sands of others were the same. He only 
had to show himself; we all worshipped him, 
we could not help it!” 

o 1” he said to a young man I 
knew at Naples who had fought all through 

campaign ; “nous allons com- 
battre pour la patie!” Those were the 
words on which the poor ee trcugh 
They were enongh to through 
weeks of privation, wounds, is old and hunger. 

Tshall not dwell on that masterly retreat. 
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from ome, nor can we pause over the sad 
northern disaster. Beaten in the south he 
made for the notth, unchanged in purpose— 
nothing could dishearten him, no failure stop 
him. It was the faith that removed moun- 
tains. He was surprised by the enemy when 
landing near Venice ; Ugo Bassi and Cicero 
‘Vacchio were captured and shot by the 
Austrians ; his devoted wife, Anita, struggled 
‘on to the woods and there died in childbirth 
and was hastily buried; Garibaldi went on 
alone, a hunted fugitive, 


‘There was nothing more to be done, and 
Garibaldi sailed for America and kept a 


+ small shop in New York forsomeyears. But 


in 1854 he saw the time was again growing 
tipe and “rotten ripe for change.” A new 
day for Italian freedom was already dawning. 
He came back, offered his services to Victor 
Emmanuel, and for a short time took service 
in the King's army. But he soon, with the 
King’s consent, took his old ind lent 
line, and devoted himself to the vol 

who gained such brilliant successes up to the 
fatal peace of Villafranca, which for the time men. 
finished the War of Independence in North 


Tualy, 

T have an unpublished letter, lent me by 
Major Rondi, addressed to Marochetti (cousin 
of the Baron), in which we can sce with 
what prescience he felt and acted at these 
great Crises of the revolution, He did not 
speculate and risk things as much a8 some 
People seemed to think. Ae knew better 
than any man—he Anew what Italy willed 
and what she eva/d—and this letter shows 
‘how he foresaw the coming triumphs over 
Austria cut short by Villafranca in the north, 
and how perfectly he controlled the secret 
springs of the Garibaldian movd@ment :— 

“Nice, gth Dec., 1858, 
“ Prepare yonrself, wo shall 
tp ae Fe aio rs 
‘the veterans of Tallan traetach, will cos itless bear o 


«Drax 


Preis fe aie le. ‘Prepare yourself, snd 
: Tel then popes themselves 
alads apreed Sorond the good news, bot give no 


details, Italy fs abont to sizike such a blow against 
ioe, Uo ga sas gs 


Foon w oy heat, yours, 
“G, Ganmatpr.” 
Venetia seemed on the point of being re- 
stored, when to suit the politics of Napoleon 
TIL, peace with Austria was suddenly signed, 
and Nice, the birthplace of Garibaldi, was 
given up to Napoleon in peyment for his 
services to Italy against Austria. 


GOOD WORDS. 


All true patriots, including Cavour, the 
King, and Garibaldi, were in despair. 

"Then it was that Garibaldi, fee ing that all 
was Orr in the north for the moment, tumed 

his eyes again towards the ee gh could 
‘hope now for no co-operation from. Victor 
Emmanuel, who dared not offend France by 
attacking either Bomba or the Pope. 

‘He determined to attack Sicily and Naples 
singte-handed ; and in the teeth of Italian 
and French “diplomacy, steamed out of 
Genoa in 1860 with the famous 1,900 of 
Marsala, the remnants of his Italian legion, 


on board. 

"very ove said he was mad, but the next 
news was that he had landed at Marsala, 
From that moment the war in Sicily was like 
ince 4 pre a lous usa Some 
very ighting to no serious 
disaster, 


On one oceson Gaba vas cutoff and 
‘surroul t eal tan dragoons. 
“Surrender !" shouted one of them. “Sur- 
tender yourself" cried the hero. “I am 
Garibaldi!” aod in another moment his 
assailants were cut down by some of his own 


The my Ll revolutic enthusiasm 


ce Brother John 
ted to take the sacrament from the igh 
to Garibaldi, and 

General would kneel down with uncovered 

head in the presence of the people, and then 

Brother John lifted up his voice and said, 

“ Behold the victor humbling himself before 
we Noaguont fe soe the Lined i” 7 

it his troops re! an excellent 

spirit of order, bumanity, “ind discipline— 


no theft, no outrage, 
‘These were the stern commands of Gari~ 


Roerty is sacred, her children must be brave 
tay At this juncture the King of 
tay bin to stop. 

ibaldi replies, “‘ My mission is too 
grab nda Tere sor fa ay 
country. proy is unchangeable, 
1 will’ never sh e my sword till Victor 
Emmanuel is King of Italy.” 

All the world knows what followed. Be- 
tween the telegrams one had hardly time to 
breathe. Palermo fell. Missori landed on 
the mainland with 4,000 men not far from 

te, They spread themselves over 
the hills and raised the country. Garibaldi 
lowe his staf and immediately an- 
nounctd his intention of entering Naples. 


GARIBALDL 


‘The King ot Nepies offered him fifty million 
francs and the whole of his navy, if he would 
consent to stop the invasion. An attempt 
to arrest the earth's motion might have been 
about as successful. 

At time I came within the radius forces. 
of Garibaldi’s influence, and like every one 
else I was touched by his great spirit, I 
landed at Naples a few days after the poor 
little King hadfied. I heard from the lips King, 
of the people who had witnessed the scene, 
how Garibaldi took Naples, 


Four railway carrit ed him = 
bisa to the cy. “Se people turned 
en masse all along the lines, they Glambered 
up on the engine, they clustered like bees 
all over the carriages, the train could hardly 
go slow enough ; an immense crowd advanced 
at a snail's pace and met the whole popula- 
tion of Naples streaming out to salute the 
liberator. His hour was come, The General, 
with Cozenz, entered a sacragoand ral 5 pair, and 
his staff followed in three o: 

‘The King was still in Naples, <The Neo 
politan police looked on cullen and inactive. 

[he fortress of St. Elmo, commanding the 
approach, bristled with armed men, and the 
gunners were all at their posts. 

As soon as the Garibaldians came well 
within range they had orders to fire and 
“ae my Seaiages moved through the 

low] ic 8 moved throug! 
$ aoe i streets amid the deafening roar of 
“ Vivas, 


As they came under the guns of the Cas- 
tello Nuovo, the artillerymen were scen to 
point them and stand ready with the lighted 
match, 

‘At that supreme moment the General's 
voice was heatd above the din. “Slower! 
slower! drive slower!” And again, as the 
agitated coachman hardly seemed to hear, 
with that voice unaccustomed to command 
twice, “ Slower!" 

‘The officers could be heard calling upon 
their men to Gre. Then, full in sight, and 
under the very muzzle of those guns, the the 
General stood upright in his carriage with 
one hand on his breast and looked stead- 
fastly at the artillerymen. Those who saw 
it said it was like magnetism. A silence 
scemed to fall upon the excited crowd. The 
fate of Italy trembled in the balance. 

‘Three times the order to fire was repeated ; 
atthe third the gunners threw down their 








‘Thet 
all the old masters have faded out, for it 


painted upon the imperishable canvas of 
‘the national soul. It represents for ever, in 
the glowing tints of unselfish patriotism and 
stainless honour, the triumph of moral over 
physical might, ‘the victory of the spiritual 


vu 


‘The battle of the Volturno, the flight of the 
King, and the siege of Capua followed in 


aes the whole of that stirring time I 
was at Naples, I saw the Dictator of the 
Two Sicili 









It was commonly said that for a fortnight 
after he entered Naples no crimes were com- 
mitted. I stayed long enough to see the 
place become a sink of iniquity once more, 

After the battle of the Volturno there was 
little to do, except to get into mischief, and 

of mischief there was—duels, asaas- 
sinations, gambling, and worse. 

But what a spelceemed to fall upon the 
wh whenever Satpal was va itt The 

its were as a rule noisy and uproarious, 

One night he sent out word that he could 
not sleep, and you might bave heard a in 
drop on the pavement all through that night. 

women brought him their children to 
bless, he stroked their heads—he rebuked 
their superstition—but he could never say 
an unkind word to them. 

His care for the wounded was unwearied. 
He went daily through the military hospitals 
at Caserta, The doctors said his visits did 
more for the men than all the physic, They 
declared his touch and very look were full of 
healing: the dying heads were lifted to see 
him pass, and wounded men leaped from 
their couches to seize his hand, 

He was just the same on the battle-field— 
he always went over it himself to be sure 
that alt the living had been taken up, and 
all the wounded cared for, This is how he 
won the great gnd simple love of his soldiers. 
‘His own soul was great and simple |. 

I remember his life at Naples—the talk of 
the town, He would live in 20 pee 
would not even be called your llency, 
wl preme ruler of bath Sicilies, He 

up in a little attic at the top of 
fo. He ssid he liked to be high up 
wt ¢ the air, 

an ‘Palermo, the costliest wines and viands 

pared for him--he lived on beans, 
, and the common wine of the coun- 
spent on an average eight francs aday, 
ponte poything in his pocket; any 


gas 


one who asked him for money gotit. He 
had a simple method. He borrowed of who- 
ever happened to be near him, and 
away. The people whom he borro: 
generally got paid; but he never spent a 
thing upon, or asked any anything for, himself. 

One week he was the irresponsible con- lacked 
troller of millions, and the next he set sail 
for Caprera with half a sack of potatoes— 
his only wealth! I often saw him in the 
streets when Dictator of the Sicilies. He 
happened to come to the hotel next.to my own. 
on Sunday to dine. It was on the Chiaja. 
There from his balcony I first heard him 
address the people of Naples. Imagine 2 
dense throng shouting for two hours, “ Viva, 
Garibaldi!” till xt last he came out. 

Iwas close under the balcony in the street 
=I retained his words; they did not amount 
to much, but I Delieve that nobody but my- 
self has recorded them, for I took them down 
at the time, 

Garibaldi said— 

Iga ee You praia Et Ushed 
q ie . Let * 
tah aod Sonate! be will you motto. 7 


me it 


Soor'Sdatty. We sant al ache The meople tual 
. We a 
we Sy anak ght for nergy 


Ane asthe 
t le witl 
to the skies fora moment, then he q 
st ed in and T exw Miza'no nace thit day. 
saw him on another occasion when the 
people came and shouted under. his window 
Trith carta full of Gage and torches. But the 
King, Victor Emmanue), was then in Naples. 
At first he refused to show himself,’at last he 
came out—he was evidently displeased ; he 
said, “ Go to the palace, do not come here any 
1B pains me, you 
are unfaithful to Italy when you salute me 
thus, and the King is in Naples.” 
Indeed it was hard upon the people ; every 
one cared for Garibaldi, a and nobody cared 
much or knew much about the King. Yet 


GOOD WORDS. 


I ost pa grogled at the bombardment, and 
Garibaldians in their 
oe howe t to- Nay with me at 
gave them a dinner; my own 
poor promos were daily exhausted in 
the the comp by the poor fellows who latterly 
the common necessaries of life, 
whilst the King’s troops were well fed and 

covered, 


‘As the King approached, he rode forward 
in front of his troops, and Garibaldi rode 
forward in front of his men to meet him, 

His head was bare; and in a voice hoarse 
with emotion, he saluted sovereign with 
these words: “Ré d'Italia!" Garibaldi had 
made those words possible. The King, raisi 
himself im Kia ty ps, slightly bowed, and 
lifting his hat, laid his hand upon his heart 
saying, “General, { thank you!” The Dic- 
tator and the King then grasped each other’s 
hands warmly, It was almost the last time 
they did so; the most bitter jealousies soon. 
developed themselves between the Garibal- 
dians and the King’s troops. 

I was soon to be witness of a very different 
meeting between Garibaldi and the King. 
The morning Victor Emmanuel was to make 
his triumphant entry into Naples, he had 
agreed 0 review | ¢Garibal ian troops. 

le kept them waiting two hours in the 
os no apology 





‘It was a mere caprice; he 
ly but the insult was soon known over 
whole of Naples, and Garibaldi was so indig- 
nant that he refused to accompany the King 
on his entry into Naples. 

Then the King, fully aware of the gravity 
of the situation, sent to implore the Dictator 
to sit by his side in the procession, and Gari- 
baldi, putting aside his personal feeling, 
uttered those sublime and memorable words, 
“The canse of Italy is greater than the 
King,” and he went. 

It was pouring with rain, there was hardly 
2 Garibaldien in the streets, but the Toledo 
was crowded. Thad climbed up on a lamp- 
post, and looked down on a sea of um- 


the instant Garibaldi said “Go to the King!” brellas, 


they went over to the King’s palace: ane 
shouted with auch feeble hearts and lungs 
they had—for obedience more than for ive. 


The first meeting of the King and Gari- 


Slowly came the procession down tha 
Miedo 
and Garibaldi sat in the same 


Cl at TE dees, angsy, hin 
noble heart full of indignation and scorn ; he 
never bowed, 

The King bowed stiffly, but looked es 
angry 88 ibaldi, it was # sad ending to so 
glorious a triamph. But fasalts seemed now 
be hesped upon the hero. His grants 
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were ignored; his recommendations set 
aside ; even his debts were repudiated. 


Se 


was tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
tempted by neither, Italians had never seen 


‘There was no room for him in Naples. the like. 


“This world,” he says, in an unpublished 
letter, written about this time, “was not 
meant for honest men |" 


On the 8th of November, 1860, Garibaldi 
formally resigned all his powers into the 
hands of Victor Emmanuel. On the gth he 
sent to the King’s stable for a carriage to 
take him to the place of embarkation. He 
was told to take 2 cab. He had to borrow 
420 to pay his private debts, and left 
Naples on board an American ship for the 
island of Caprera with 148. in his pocket! 

‘That was the proudest day of his life. He 
‘was never greater than at thathour. Italy felt 
it, It was her misfortune and disgrace to 
shoot him down afterwards at Aspromonte, 
‘The world looked upon Mentans, as it looked 
afterwards upon the Vosges campaign, with 
Teniency, but without sympathy. it no 
failmes or blunders, or mishaps later on, 
could ever dethrone him in the hearts of the 
people, or mar the _ of a life 20 wholly 
sincere, 80 nobly self-forgetful ! man 
that could not be bought nor beg, nor 
fhightened, nor cajoled, who lived for others, 
who loved his country better than his life, who 


T love to think of him ay I saw him 
when he left Naples that cold foggy morn 
ing and went on board Admiral Mundy’s 
fiag-ship Hannibal to say good-bye to 
English friends, His head was oe 
‘bowed with age and hardships, and he bore the 
fatigue-marks of the late exciting campaign 
upon his visage. He left Naples a Poor, 
lonely man, shattered in health, wounded in 
spirit, insulted by the Prince at whose feet 

day before he had laid down the king- 
dom of the ‘Two Sicilies, and leaving behind 


him a heart-L ken population. 
But Italy nj +x forgot that day. Remember 
it, if yowareis .-tined to feel si thaton re- 


surprise 
ceiving thenews of Garibaldi’sdeath the Italian 
Chambers rose, most of the deputies being 
in tears, the French Chamber suspended its 
sittings, whilst all the theatres m Xtaly and 
with all the shops were ro. clcaet, and ono cry of 
sorrow went through rhout the length a 
breadth of the member that it was 
for this man, 80 ate sincere, so unselfish, 
80 true to his country, so faithful to the highest 
that was in him, and lay your tribute of 
memory aad love, tie oo more Tie st 
immortelles,” upon grave josep! 

Garibaldi, 
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[Ee vey difficult for the modern tourist in 30 
Egypt—who has been accustomed to mea- 
‘sure antiquity by the records of his own land, 
pigs car gr beyond them to see 
the Phoenicians and the Hebrews occupying 
the remotest places in the past—to realise 
that he is fe the midst of monuments testify- 
ing to a long-drawn period of architectural 
art, by the of which the building of ‘Tyre 
and Sidon, Jerusalem and Samaria, was 
business, 0 to speak, of pony so 
Eat Pam 
pollion to ‘interpretation 
of the ancient Egyptian records, When that 
was discovered the wall which stood across 
the end of the road into the past was thrown 
down, and long vistas of una 
civilisation were opened gee asI have an 
taid, the most astonishing fact then revealed 
was that the oldest existing pean were 


dese finished ag to indicate long pre- 
ages of art-culture and science. 

The modern visitor, with his red guide- 
book and yoluble dragoman, can hardly 
be expected to realise that he sees and 
touches tokens of a past which was in its 
grandeur before Moses wrote or Homer 
sang, and that, moreover, this was, in its way, 
Be most religious nation known in the whole 


“ us tum back to its gods. To do this 

Bio meet anincalculebte multitude. Any one 

Tinpresedsf sot bewleed wih the 

is im not wi im- 

portunate insistence its manifold and 

ancient worship, It is not that 

we find bee and there Be pie ean tombs 
an exceptios leposit trous 

like the relics of prehistoric man discovered 

in forgotten caves; but the places which 


have been opened and explored reveal an 
astonishing original atmosphere of intense 
devotion which covered the whole lend. 
No wonder Herodotus remarked the reli- 
gious character of the Egyptians. “ Priests,” 
¢ says, “are held in great honour 
“them. For, indeed, there is no ‘nation in 
whole world that is more careful to pay 
reverence to the gods, and to all holy things.” 
But the father of history has small taste for 
the niceties and pedigree of theological 
beliefs. He rambles pleasantly off into the 
customs and dress of the priests in his time, 
noting how “they shaved their bodies every 
third day,” and wore only “a 
linen, and sandals of reeda from the river.” In 
telling us something more about their ritual 
he remarks that they bathed twice ¢very day 


and night. “ Nevertheless,” he adds naively, spoke 


“they are by no means in evil case,” since 
they had abundant fiesh of oxen and geese 
for food, and were not obliged to drink beer 
ike many other 'Esyptians, but had “pro- 
vision of wine.” As to the religion of 
Ee though he _Tecognises its antiquity, 


that the “ tians were the first 
Peo le who affirmed immortality of the 
"he really looks no farther back than 


to one of the later stages in its course, and 
misses the great characteristic feature of its 
origin, According to him, “the Egyptians 
say that there ‘ene in the Retin 
gods, and that of these eight were born 
twelve, and that it is seventeen thousand 
years, reckoned to the days of King Amasig, 
since these twelve were born.” This, indeed, 
gives us a daring leap into the past, but it 
has been reserved for the investigators of 
these latter days to realise that originally the 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead was held 
in and that some belief in it was 
retain at least “by the ers, even in 
comparatively recent periods of Egyptian 
history. The sources from which the 
& ie are deduced were indeed hidden from 
ireek and Roman travellers and historians ; 
he they are now, since the modem dis- 
coveries and translations of inscriptions, found 
tO be numerous, I will refer only to the 
fillowing. Among the stores of the British 
luseum are two papyri, containing a hymn 
in which these sentences are found — 
mie} {a not graves in marble | o 
baanng the double crows. 
€ Rast wmraitrante nor offings) 
ra sanotuaree 
Bin ghole pet kaa 
Bio obras Gand wth palate figoras (of bin). 


Pamshnst abe pei 


‘are ll zeoceeectations of ea” 


GOOD WORDS. 


Canon Cook, the Editor of the “8; 
Commentary,” says, “The whole of this 
sage is of extreme importance, showing 
ee from all objects of idolatrous worship, 

‘old Egyptian recognised the existence of 
supreme God, unknown and incon- 
beter the source of all true power and 


Ae toe hj fe webered to the date of the 
Exodus, may we not ask whether it can in 
some measure help us to realise the un- 
questionable dread which Pharaoh is recorded 
to have had of Moses, who was charged to 
go to the Israelites with the message, “I 
‘of Am hath sent me unto you"? A stron 
light is, indeed, thrown upon the possible 
answer to this question when re are further 
told that the Egyptians themselves never 
the unknown Name, but used a 
“phrase” which the late Mr. Deutsch ren- 
dered “Iam he who Iam.” At any rate it 
is conceivable that Pharaoh might well 
thrink at the august nature of the demands 

by one who was “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.” 


It is true that in time the forms of the 
Egyptian pantheon were almost incalculable, 
and the claims to sacredness ran through the 


bates creation. Symbols came to be 
counted as deities, The pressure of Pec 
demand for zene objects os worship 

too importunate for any 

who may have lived in the rings ey fian 
past to resist. The people are ever to 
drag down the prophet to their wants. 
“Make us gods” is a religious cry, ancient 
and modern, Though a form of sound 
words was not wholly cast out of the Egyp- 
tians’ formule of faith, it lay like a mummy 
of truth in the tomb of his belief, while a 


rank growth of idolatry 6} itself over the 
national mind like weeds in Nile mud, til, 
in respect to the most valgar ree? St. 


Paul's words expressed its state with literal 
and minute retrospective cxactness, “They 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts 
and creeping things.” 

It must be admitted, however, that some 
salt was a long tae bee its eavour in the 
religion of the. their symbolism 
was touch beaut Et allegory which in repre- 
sented in surviving sculptures, and 
in odes, hymns, and tales, It must benoted, 
too, that their religion involved belief in a 
life to come, and a future judgment i in right- 
eousness, which ly affects the 
visitor who looks at the many representations 
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of Osiris now to be seen especially in tombs. 
But the appreciation of these atreaks of light name 
is well-nigh choked by a consciousness that 
at the sam: time the adoration of the meanest 
animals was claborated with grotesque devo- 
tion. Indeed, however pure it may once 
have been, the belief in a hereafter with 
which the Egyptians were eventually satu- 
rated, would scem to have become so tainted 
with degrading accompaniment that it was 
necessary for the Hebrews, who had in some 
meagure shared it, to be brought back to the 
original foundations of morality and faith 
when the one God was revealed to them, 
and they received the law _ the Exodus. 
Moses is then charged with no message 
concerning another state, Neither the moral 
nor the ceremonial law appeals to the pros- 
pect of preternatural rewards and punishment. 
The Hebrews were recalled from those 
visions of a hereafter by which they had 
‘been surrounded in Egypt, but which had 
failed to affect their conversation aright, to 
the perception of that conduct of life which 
is duc here. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
memory and use of the Egyptian belief ina 
future existence was to be clean wiped off 
their minds before the chosen people could wi 
‘at last be prepared to hear and apprehend 
he truth about the “ Resurrection and the 

Some phases of Egyptian religious belief 
are, however aa they present themselves to 
us now, deeply interesting, and leave us con- 
scious of an ineffectual attempt to determine 
the limits of the relationship which it be 
found between faiths which had at any time in- 
volved a belief in the One God. There are 
gleams of “ light shining in a dark place" to 
be discovered in existing records of the 
ancient Egyptian religion. One especially 


appears in a formula, continually repeated yards 


in sepulchral engravings and inscriptions, 
bei recalls to our minds other divine words 
jing the grounds of final judgment 

Tris this: “T have given bread to the 
water to the thirsty, clothes to the wae 
‘ielter to the stranger.” A familiar funeral 
s¢ant of the Egyptians touches the same 
daceiation in similar terms, were 
odou to sing in their prayers for the dead, 
_King.’succoured the afflicted, he gave bread 
whe pichungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to 
duke. He sbeltered the outcast, his 
aan, vere open to the stranger, he was a 

agh’ eso the fatherleas,”” 

iave the whole procedure of the final 


pet eae might be 
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examples survive, and which goes by the 
name of “ The Book of the Dad” Tt de 
scribes the course of the departed into the 
inner Hall of Heaven, where the Judge Osiris 
sat upon his throne. This book, or # por- 
tion of it, used to be buried with the mummy, 
and, with touching evidence of the catholicity 
of meanness, some specimens of these sacred 
texts betray the prevalence of sheer greedi- 
ness of overcharge among the old Egyptian 
“ undertakers” in respect to the coatly items 
of bereavement and sepulture. Divers roils, 
lately taken from mummy casesand unfolded, 
are scen to have been “scamped” by the 
farnisher of funerals, who, no doubt, charged 
in bis bill for a perfect copy. Anyhow, he 
either connived at the fraud, or was cheated 
by his servile scribe. The first few sen- 
tences, at which a keen executor might have 
glanced, are written “fair.” The rest are 
illegible or imperfect. The writer would 
have been well content with the thought of 
his canning being undetected for three thou- 
sand years, even if a prophet could have told 
him that it would be discovered by an expert 
in the British Museum, In what unexpected 
ways may we not find a fulfilment of of the 
“ Because poten against an evil 
wok is not executed speedil iy, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them 
todo evil!” There was, indeed, 
odiously unfeeling in such a fiaud, as the 


roll formed, of the equipment of the 
departed, with which he should, according to 
Egyptian belief, find himself provided in the 


day of resurrection, and the imperfection of 
which might, it was supposed, cause 
irretrievable embarrassment. 

"The sepulchral ritual of the Egyptians was 
elaborate and costly. In some instances the 
dead body was wrapped in as much as 700 
of very fine linen before it was placed 
in the mummy case. The national regard 
for interment, indeed, finds its fullest and 
richest expression in royal burials. No other 
kings on the face of the earth have had such 
‘sependoas mausoleums as the Pyramids, or 

excavations made for the reception of 
their corpses es are found in the Libyan 
range of mountains which fringe the necro- 
pols of Thebes, These tombs in some 
‘Instances extend upwards of 400 feet into 
the solid rock, and as they contain divers 
great halls, the labour of cutting them out 
Todicates the profusion of expense nip 
a royal burial, to say nothing of the fini 
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as when they were last touched with the tool 
or brush of the artist. Though religion was 
closely woven into the ordinary routine of 
their life, the devotion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians appears to have been most conspicuous 
in that which related to the burial of the 
dead, The temples, indeed, were enormous, 
one at Karnak being about 1,100 feet long; 
but their use was seen in priestly orregal ritual 
rather than in popularworship, We have inthe 
“ Records of the Past” an account of a visit 
of King Pianchi Mer-Amon to the Temple of 
Ra, of the Sun. After ablutions “he pro- 
cecded to the sandy’ height of Heliopolis, 
making a great sacrifice belore the face of Ra 
at his rising with cow's milk, gum, frankin- 
cense, and all precious woods delightful for 
scent, He went in procession to the temple 
of Ra... then the chief pricst offered 
supplications to ward off calamity for the King, 
girded with the sacred vestments... . 
‘The King ascended the flight of steps to 
the great shrine to behold Ra in the 
Temple of Obelisks.” One, unmoved, stands 
there now, alone ; another has travelled to 
the ‘Thames Embankment, “The King 
stood by himself, the great one alone; he 
drew the boit, he opened. the folding doors, 
he saw his father Ra in the Temple of 
Obelisks, Then he closed the doors, aud 
set sealing clay with the King’s own signet, 
and enjoined the priests, saying, ‘I have set 
my seal, let no other King whatsoever enter 
therein.” Then he stood, and they pros- 
trated themselves before his Majesty.” 

But though the temples would seem to 
have been used for priestly or regal ceremo- 
nial rather than for popular worship, even the 
sacred procession in this case not being per- 
mitted to enter the temple gates, the routine 
of every day was intimately mingled with 
religious ritual among the Egyptians. They 
had a table of forty-two commandments con- 
cerning the conduct of life, and there was a 
formal of virtues which they were 
bidden so to observe that they might repeat 
it in the day of judgment. It contains these 
items: “I have not privily done evil to my 
neighbour. 1 have not told lies. I have 
not done what is hateful to the gods, I have 
not committed murder, I have not com- 
mitted adultery. Ihave not stolen, I have 
aot clamniied to his master. I 

we not been idle.” Moreover quo- 
tations might be made from the foxaba bowing 
Fespect to parents. The following is 2 fre- 
quent monumental inscription, “I honoured 
my father and my mother.” 

‘Thus, at least, some professed morality of 
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the Egyptians was excellent, and it was en- 
forced by the prospect of future rewards and 
punishments, I have already referred to the 
remarkable silence of the Pentateuch concern- 
ing these, and ventured to suggest that what 
might be called a dry, stern statement of 
Jaws was associated with the utterance of the 
One God, in order that the Hebrews might 
be called off from the contemplation of the 
machinery of judgment which revolved around 
Osiris, whose worship became popularly de- 
graded, and was mixed up with impure rites 
paid to other deities. Indeed, there isa vein of 
sensuality running through the: ritual of ancient 
Egypt, of which no one who has visited the 
country and explored {ts monuments needs to 
betold. Many ofthe Egyptian laws were good, 
but the aspect of futurity with which they were 
connected was Spiritually demoralising, and. 
gross blots on some temple walls reinain to 
indicate a significant phase of national shame- 
lessness. The Egyptian code contained 
touch truth, which was held in unrighteous- 
ness and set in degrading superstition. ‘Thus 
the Hebrews had the bare law given to then 
ag the will of God, being left to have eternal 
life made known unto them afterwards in a 
more excellent way, and to hear, “ Blesscdt 
are the pure in heart, for they shail see God,” 
A word on the literature of ancicnt Egypt, 
It is difficult to look at it apart from its Tee 
Tigious associations, and much so viewed is 
very bald. Many @ reconi, however full of | 
interesting information, is as dry as 2 will. 
Tue Books were dull four thousand years 
ago. There is, indeed, regal wisdom tersely 
put in “The Instructions of King Amenem- 
hati to his Son Userteseni,” believed to have 
Deen written 3,064 B.c. He advises him not 
to isolate himself from his subjects, nor “let 
the landed lords and noblemen only fill his 
heart.” And there are occasional bits of 
description, utterances of vigour, and pas- 
sages of pathos which do not lose their vivid- 
ness even in a severely literal translation. 
Here is a royal ultimatam to the inhabitant 
of a besieged city: “Two ways are befor 
you. Choose as ye will. Open and 
Shut up and die. ves Majesty doe: 
pass by any closed ate Apia, not 
cent of an army is my ig graphical ly telat 
the soldiers found phi closed; 
soned, and provisioned. Bat they m 


a oubles wih thieves boone 
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and other mishaps are told with as true a 
tourist tone of minutenesa and complaint as 
might be found in Mr. Mudie's library. 

For an example of sheer stories, too, there 
is that of the “ Doomed Prince and his Dog." 
“ When the Hathors” (Fates) “ came to greet 
him at his birth, they said he would either die 
by crocodiles ge nt, or by adog.” ‘There- 
upon the king, his father, shut him up in “2 
house in the country, provided with attend- 
ants and all kinds of good things eee that 
the child should not go 2broad.” After some 
time, “when the child grew big, he ascended 
to the roof of the house, and he saw a dog, 
which was following @ person who was going 
along ihe road. He said to his attendant, 
who was beside him, ‘What is that?’ He 
said, ‘That is a dog.’ The child said to him, 
‘Let one be brought to me like it.'” In the 
end he gets his dog and permission to travel. 
Afler an adventurous courtship he wins a 
wife, who dreads the fulfilment of his doom, 
and wants him to do away with his faithful 
dog, who must have been getting into years 
bd this time. “IIe replied, ‘ Iwill not cause 

dog to be killed.’ ;How should he do “ 
it After fecaping leath by a serpent, 
which his wife kills while he 2 aslecp, he 
goes out for a walk; Lut unfortunately the 
story breaks off at a crisis when the dog, 
seeing him in danger from a crocodile, Jeads 
hum to a protecting giant, 
story is put at about 500 8.c., 4,¢. it may 
have been @ favourite nursery tale in the 
time of Moses, 

‘Another, with larger aim aud much more 
complicated plot, that of the two brothers, 
Ampu and Baia, is complete. is 
much pathos and a vein of poetic imagin- 
ation in this legend. It rises out of a false 
accusation, like that which made Dotiphar 
throw Joseph into prison. During its course 
the beautiiul wife of Bata, who had been 
given to him by Horus when he fled out of 
the country from his brother Ampu, walks 
under a cedar by the sea. “And the sea 
beheld her and dashed its waters in pursuit 
of ber, and she betook herself to fight—and 
the sea cried to the cedar, saying, O that t I 
could seize upon her! And the cedar 
carried off one of her fragrant locks, and the 
sea carried it to Herre oa ace and deposited it ia 
a place where the washers were. 
iF odour of te lock grew into the clothes of 
the king.” 

“The Tat of the tory is too long to ex- 
plain, Jt tums on faithlesmess of 
woman, and the teothely love, 
though” eatranged thereby, % finally 


# 
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phant. The papyrus containing this compli- 
cated legend, which, however, vividly illue- 
trates both domestic and regal life, as well aos 
divers supernatural beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians, is now in the British Museum, and 
has been translated into French and German 
as weil as English. 

Beside tales, there are some relics of 
ancient legal procedure, asin an “ Abstract 
of Criminal Proceedings in a Case of Con- 
spiracy,” in the time of Rameses III, which 
is translated by M. Renouf We Uo aut 
learn the precise nature of the crime inquired 
into, but there is perplexing reference to 
treacherous language which seems to have 
tainted the whole cont court, some of the members 
of the judicial commission themselves coming 
to be implicated as the trial procecds. In 
the end none seem to have been acquitted, 
as_in the case of each the fonnula recurs, 
“The magistrates who judged him caused 
bis punishment to be inflicted upon him,” 
‘The ladies of the bedchamber play a cun- 
spicuous part in the whole business, and 4 
frequent count against the accused is that 

heard words and did not report them.” 
All the criminals sentenced to death appear 
to have been made their own executioners. 
ae of fi written remains of cue: rent 

pt are religious, yy consist of hymns 
to the gods, and have a pathos of their own. 
thers are lists of oblations, or of spuila 
taken in war, ‘These have no nore literary 
pretensions than an auctioneer’s catalogue or 
an inventory of furniture, They give us, 
however, a vivid idea of Egyptian belong: 
ings. The manifold productions and riches 
of ancient Egypt are nowhere set forth in 
more detail than in what is known as the 
“Great Harris Papyrus,” which contains 
divers of these summarics. It was found in 
a. tomb, and measures 133 feet long by «63 
inches broad. Here we read of the barge of 
cedar with rivets of gold-plated brass, and 
cabins adorned with Rg res stones; of 
houses with doors and lintels of gold, sur- 
rounded by gardens planted with all kinds 
of fruits, and tanks for wat waterfowl and fab. 

Bealls: tase are graparies of coms, and 
treasuries filled, or temp! des presented, with a 
surprising amount of mace igneous property, 
paint, spirits of wine, honey, oil, nen over- 
embroi caps, incense, silver 
dishes and ladies, rings, onions, cedar 
of writing reeds, wt, leat er 
sandals, turquoises, perfumes, images, neck- 
wine, pened viento &e., ke. 


it 


The most careful inventory was made of the 


several items, und in every case the exact 





BETWEEN TWO WATERS 
Gr Arhsts Boldap in the Pyrenees 


DM ¥,2% fiend Me Jamesis 2 man of been 
sympathies, and the youthful ardom he 
displays on taking, up and carryiny out any 
new idea or project is positively refreshmg 
His memory 18 marvellous Horace and 
Burns hic hnows by heart, embellishing lus 
table talk with epigrams from the onc or ten 
dur bits from the other withenviable adroitness 
Acharming compamion—wécn the wind 15 not 
utYheeast’ When 1118, lo! bis Horace forthwith 
becomts 1romeal and bu Buns maledictory 
Now last spnng old Eurus certamly gave us 
a deal of kus company You met hum every 
where Laden with cold and dust he persis 
tently rushed down every street—careered 
‘through open spaces, crept into your house, 
mito your throat, mto your bones, and some 
il natured people said, into your temper 
‘Well, perhaps they were mght! It was cer 
tainly tantalising to be tempted day after day 
by the lovely pink promuse of the spring, and 
know that if you attempted to sketch you 
would get a slap in the face that might put 
ou Aer s de combat for the whole summer, pe 
ips, too, the rheumatic twinges and wheez- 
mgs we had already contracted made us un- 
usually combative, at all events, at a certam 


visit I pad to my fnena at the end of Inst 
stting, we could agree upon no single point 
—everything went wrong, and, to crown it 
all, somebody put Worcester sauce into the 
salad, and the claret was corked! At last 
up starts Mi James “ 1his won't do at all! 

hecned “Here we've been at loggerheads 
all the evening, and the wine, for once, has 
utterly failed to be an ‘efficax eluere amara, 
curarum’ This sncil cast wind has done it 
all, It has kept me a prisoner for six webs, 
and pat everything out of jomt Mr Kings- 
ley sings its praises, and tells us that the old 
‘Vikings throve upon it Perhaps they did, 
but we don't, We get hoarse, rheumatic, and 
cross Now, being thus confronted with this 
overwhelmung and persistent enemy, the best 


thing we can do uw to make a strategic move 
ment to the xear, or, m other to fly 
hence and seck warmer chimes” 

“All very well,” I rephed, “but where 
would you go to?” 

“Tl tell you,” he sad, resummg hus seat 


withgreatdehberation “There are two warm 
nooks m the Pyrenees, Eaux Bonnes and 
Eaux Chaudes, They are but three or four 
nulep apart, and are not only warm and genial, 
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‘but famous for the curative powers of their 
natural springs, Letusgo! Let us emulate 
John Gilpin—you shall dine at Eaux Chaudes 
and get quit of your rheumatism, while ¥ shall 
dine at Eaux Bonnes and get quit of my 


“7 should like it well enough, but-——" 

“But, now no buts! I'm sick of this im- 
prisonment. Just think of your brush, my 
boy! Would not seek fresh pastures for 
your genius? the purple Pyrences will 
immortalise you! ‘The thing is settled.” 

Andso it was. A week or so later we were 
steaming out of Liverpool Basin, on board 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company's 
steamer Galicia, for Bordeaux, 

It is a capital route, not only on the score 
of economy, but by it is avoided the s 
in Paris and subsequent tedious railway jour- 
ney south, No boats could be better kept, 
and as great bulk of their passengers, em- 
bark from Spanish ports there is always plenty 
of room for those outward bound for Bor- 
deaux. ‘There is plenty to eat and drink— 

ethaps the cook has a weakness for onions, 

ut what of that? Is it not right that those 
bound for Spain should have an initiatory 
probation for the national garlic? Did not 
the great Henry of Navarre, immediately he 
was i, have a clove of garlic put into his 
baby mouth to make him strong and whole- 
some? If illustrious people have thus set 
this tasty example, what right have obscure 
individuals like ourselves to make a noise 
about a bit of onion? No, we must not 
quarrel with the cooking; on the whole it 
was good, and the general comfort and atten- 
tion would even satisfy invalids. 

As for us, we were invalids no longer ; for, 
marvellous to relate, as we got out to sca the 
wind began to relent, and by the time we had 
left old England on the lee we were enjoying 
a balmy sou'-wester on the deck. At the 
Land's End the sun rose over a perfectly 
calm wea, and here we began to scrape ac- 

Juaintance with our fellow-travellers. Some, 
¢ ourselves, were in quest of sun and 
warmth, Mrs. Quilter and her daughter—a 
quiet, palefaced girl—were going to Eaux 
Bonnes. The elder lady looked the picture 
of health, yet nothing pleased her so much 
as to be confiding her physical sufferings to 
some sympathetic ear. She also kept 2 strict 
eye on her iter, who was perpetually 
turning pale and threatening to be ill. On 
those occasions the mother would make a 
mush, and march her quickly up and down 
the deck till some returning colour came to 
her cheeks. After a tine a certain polite 
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young gentleman—Mr. Robb, bound for Bor- 
deaux—took the cue, and officiated in the 
march, So did Mr. James—and so did I. 

‘The quantity of exercise that young lady 
got would have satisfied Weston or any other 
professional walker—but it didn't prevent the 
Inevitable catastrophe. It became a little 
rougher a& we approached Paulliac. We 
were enjoying a siesta in the saloon, when 
Miss Quilt pe green face appeared at 
the door, and broke the silence by saying, 
rather Hibernically, “Stewardess! If you 
please, @ dady wishes ty be il?” Mr. Robb 
politely rushed forward. He was too late— 
the lady disappeared, not to be seen again 
till we anchored at Paulliec. Here he busied 
himself with their luggage, and took a tenier 
interest in little Master Quilter, who was per. 
petually coming to grief with his buttons. 
Mrs, Quilter did not altogether approve of 
these attentions, 

“Who is he?” she asked us. 

“TY think he is in the wine trade,” replied Mr. 
James. (He always knew whoeverybody was,) 

“Exactly!” exclaimed the lady; “a com- 
mercial traveller !~-5 thought so. ‘Upon my 
word, you can never tell what sort of persons 
you may meet on board these steamers |” 

In spite of her animadversions, to us he 
proved most useful and entertaining. He had 
crossed the Bay of Biscay fifty or sixty times 
—was half a Spaniard played end ‘sang— 
was @ bit of an artist—wrote for the papers— 
and was up to every possible about. 
wine. He pointed out to us the celebrated 
vineyards and chateaux as we steamed up 
the river in the little tug. Close to Paulliac 
was the renowned Chiteau Lafitte, and as 
we went on several others peeped out pic- 
turesquely between vin ls and poplars. 
Beat ea Dae a 

w , de- 
posited y the rivers) is a sort of white 
crumbly gravel. There is « good deal of 
quattz in it, and the poorest soil sometimes 
produces the richest wine, The object is to 
have a soil that will allow the long trailing 
roots to take firm hold, and at the same time 
to be of such a consistency that the sun's rays 
will be retained both day and night. 

“Just,” said Mr. Robb, “as our country- 
taen speak with more terseness and delibera~ 
tion after dividing their coat tails before the 
fire, 80 our vine produces better wine if it has 
‘an equable and placid warmth at its roots.” 

We were wt with him at Bor- 
deaux. Not so juilter. Notwithstand- 
ing one offer ly to superintend the 
replacement of an important button for Master 


Quilter, and another to escort her and her lug- 
faze safely to the Hotel de Nantes, she would 

we nothing whatever to say to him. His 
overtures were received with great hauteur, 
and she finally drove off in a grand sort of huff. 

We took his advice, and found the Hétel 
de Nantes very comfortable. Mr. James, who 
is an authority in these matters, pronounced 
the cuisine to be admirable. 

Aremarkably handsome town is Bordeaux 
—clean streets with plenty of open breathing 
places, public buildings on a palatial scale, 
and then the broad river, expansive quay, 
and beautiful bridge, give it quite a character 
of ita own. 

What could we do, when the brightest of 
moons rose over all this, but gaze and gaze, 
and quote Longfellow, while the clocks were 
tolling the hour from Les Tours de la Grosse 
Cloche? This clock-tower is grand in its 
fine proportions and solidity. ‘The two-spired 
cathedral is rather disappointing. It is rich 
enough in external stone chasing, amid which 
the morning sun makes fantastic shadows, but 
the interior is poor. Artistically it is far be- 


hind a quaint old structure called the Tour 
de Pe; Derland, which rears its solemn old 
ie by, 





I believe there are considerably more than 
00,000 inhabitants in Bordeaux, but the 
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most important personage in our eyes was 
this ancient vendor of lucifer matches. ‘What 





‘on earth the old fellow meant by his placard 
with “Le Bon Dieu" on it we never could 
discover. In our choicest French (and Mr, 
James is very proud of his proficiency m the 
language) we endeavoured to clucidate the 
mystery, but without avail. 

‘Whether our language was faulty, or the 
meaning too solemn to be intrusted to fo- 
reigners, I don’t know, but our inquiries ine 
vanably ended in the purchare of lucifets, 
In other words, they ended in smoke. 

Notwithstanding the blandishments of our 
Chef, who tempted us at breakfast with a 
wonderful little fish called 2 rogan (a sort of 
pilchard), and at dinnerwith cunningly cooked 
dishes, splendid asparagus and strawherrics, 
after two or three days we remembered our 
duty, and forthwith started for Pau, our next 
and last stage towards our destination of the 
two waters, 

En route we just caught sight of Dax, 
recently made famous by a celebrated Scotch 
divine, and farther on of the little tower on 
the tertible bridge of Orthez, where the 
Calvinists threw down the Roman Catholics 
in 1560. We reached Pau in the afternoon, 
and at once had an unclouded view from 
the far-famed terrace. 

tis superb, The Gave flows in twisted 
channels at your feet ; then the wooded up- 
lands fold end refold on each other, till they 
finally get lost in the grand range of the 
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Pyrenees. As usual, the town was fall of 
English. Atthe table d’héte, conspicuous by 
his politeness and general urbanity, was our 
friend Mr. Robb. He greeted us with 
effusion, and subsequently sang Spanish 
songs in the salon to an admiring audience. 
He was quite at home here, and good- 
naturcdly showed usthe Hons. The position 
of Pau is unrivalled, but 
the old Counts of Bearn 
could have had little 
idea when they com- 
mence¢ to build their 
manor here, that it was 
destined to become # 
grand town of some 
26,000 inbabitants, and 
the Chef-liew of the 
Basses Pyrénées. The 
savants tell us that it 
is built on the detritus, 
débris, and what. not, 
which has been hurled 
down in prehistoric 
times from the Pic da 
Midi. Be this as it 
may, there ia no doubt 
whatever that the town 
‘itself is now being -built 





of materials from the same source. Day 
after day you may see gangs of labourers 
busily lifting the big boulders from the bed 
of the Gave, and transporting them in wag- 
gons and carts up to the town for building 
purposes. The Gave itself jumps into life 
at a wild place called Gavarni, some filty 
miles up the mountains, with a single fall of 
more than a thousand 
feet. There are but few 
objects of interest in the 
town, The kis 
dull, and the view from 
it nothing after that 
from the terrace. The 
old Chateau, however, 


is both pi jue Bn 
interesting, hat a 
history its walls could 


tell, It is five hundred 
at old. Here, in cold 

lood, after a sacred 
promise that their lives 
should be spared, were 
murdered the. Roman 
Catholics who had sur 
rendered to Montgo- 
metie at Orthez. This 
happenedin rs7o. Herew 
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too, in 1553 was born Henri IV, “ Our 
Henri,” as the Bearnais affectionately called 
him. Here also have dwelt Abd-el-Kader, 
Isabella of Spain, and the Duke of Hamilton. 
‘Mr. Robb was moved to wnte a drama on 
the place. With a profound contempt for 
chronology he mixed up all the afore-men- 
tioned dramatis persona together. 
Abd-el-Kader and the Duke were to 
quarrel over Isabella, upon which they are 
‘oth beheaded by Notre Henri, and Isabella 
becomes a saint, with a shrine at Eaux 
Chaudes, The hospitality of Pau is un- 
Bounded. The English club, where we met 
some kind friends, was opcn to us, and Mr. 
Church, the courteous ex-consul, also enter- 
tained us at his pretty place 
just out of the town, where 
he now employs his 
Jeisure_by growing 
exquisite Toses, an 
making occasional 
sketching — excur- 
sions up to the 
mountains. Pau is 
unrivalled as a 
point from which 
to makeexcursions. 
If you wish to de- 
vote half 9 day, or 
a day, or two or 
three days, there 
are objects of in- 
terest that will exactly 
ft in with your pre- 
scribed time. 
Lourdes, with its 
farfamed shrine and 
grotto, must of course 
‘be visited, It can be done by 
rail, and there you will hearre- 
peated the true version of Miss 
Bernadette and her vision. Tt is curious to 
remember how recent it all is. Perpignan 
and Pietat are both within ten miles of Pau, 
and amply repay the visit. We drove to the 
former underneath ripe cherry-trees, the driver 
breaking off branches of the luscious fruit for 
us, which Mr. James devoured with great 
gusto. Here we saw 2 tame crow perched in 
a melancholy pose on a vine pole. He 
looked like the evil spirit of drink, There 
is also a charming drive to Coarraza, where 
“Our Henri” was brought up hardly with 
the village’childrea. 
» Of oar many excursions, however, that to 
‘Bettarham will perhaps remain longest in our 
mewories. The bright splendour of the day 
way have had something to do with it, but the 
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the world certainly seemed unusually happy. 
It was Corpus Christi day, and the villages 
through which our vertwre, with its bell-be- 
decked pair, jingled, were hung with green 
boughs and white cloths, The narrow streets 
were strewn with green rushes,and the hittle 
shrines, fountains, and Crosses, made gay with 
flowers. The men were in holiday attire, 
the young girls all in the “ Virgin’s ee 
of light blue and white—a regular gala day 
One was forcibly reminded, however, of Whit 
Monday in England, 
Me Robb She who accompanied us, was in 
wounally high spirits. Mr. James took an 
opportunity of privately informing me this 
exuberance might be traced to 2 certain little 
scented note which had been 
received from Eaux Bonnes 
the previous evening. 
But the drive mas 
exhilaratin, ‘The 
Pyrenean ge, 
with its ¢ wortive 
Pic du Midi and 
or =cut a Tallers, 
got and higher 
reg ame So ineffably 
clear was it that one 
could almost trace the 
mountain roads, 
The beauty culmin- 
ated at Igon, where we 
crossed the Gave. 
Here the grey old 
bridge and iumldings 
with their moss-eaten 
buttresses, the broad green Gave 
and nodding poplars, made a fit- 
ting foreground for the purple and 





‘white distance, I cat a notch in my mem 


to bid me return here and work, but as yet it 
Be oh aor Bettarham, nestled 
quaint is Bet n 
at the very foot of the mountains. It is 
famous for processions and pilgrimages— 
to us it was famous for the excellent 
trout we got for breakfast. While discussing 
these and a most excellent omeldic aux 
Aerbes, a. distant chanting warned us of the 
approaching procession. It wasan im 
affair. The Jesuits have a It Inissionary 
college here, “Calvaire,” and their numbers 
were added to others. The chanting was 
seconieat, but impressive on account of its 
solemnity. The solemnity, however, was 
somewhat broken by the sudden eppear 
ance of tees he en the nuns, ~ 
subseqnen ly by ting of one 
huge war (which had been 
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dlown out by the wind) by one of the boys. 
(He effected this by producing an ordinary 
lucifer match, wl he lit by bfting up the 
‘next boy's surplin and striking it on his 
trousers, After the procession we had 2 
Gelightful stroll, finding out a curiously 
picturesque old ivy-covered bridge. We 
visited St, Calvaire, duly admiring a wonder- 
fal relic called the marriage veil of the 
Countess Chambord, bought many rosaries, 
and finally climbed the hull and feasted on 
wild strawberries. Here were several little 
girls wandering about in a listless sort of 
manner, all dressed in blue and white, like 
so many little Bemadettes seeking visions. 
Here, too, under the ufluence of the sur- 
roundings, Mr. Robb informed us he was, 
ike ourselves, going to Eaux Bonnes. 

“Why?” we both exclaimed. “You are 
pot il!” 

“No!” he replied gaily, and producing a 
franc piece, “but I mush have a little hand 
ailment. Here goes, heads for throat, and 
tals for rheumatism! Ab, it is heads, so 
you see I go to Eaux Bonnes.” 
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“I expect,” said Mr. James slyly, “ that 
it is an affection of the heart you are suffering 
from, and you wish to goto Eaux Bonnes to 
consult a certain Dr. Quilter.” 
He coloured a little, but soon recovered 
himself with 2 laugh. 
“Well! and suppose it is so, Mr. James?” 
“If it is so,” pursued my friend, calmly 
puffing his cigar, ‘ there will be no ‘need for 
you to simulate illness. What saya Horace : 
‘In amore hec sunt mala—bellum, pat 
rursum.’ No, Mr. Robb, don’t take upon 
yourself fresh maladies, and I have no doubt 
you will speedily get rid of your present one, 
Let us take you with us to Les Eaux to- 
morrow, and -by, when you are back 
in England with Mrs. Robb, you come both 
come and pay me a visit.” 
‘The young gentleman was quite overcome 
by tis combination, of a beatific  Fision and 
At length he James's 
eee fae “Well, ei ever such good. 
fortune happens to me, ‘Twill present you with 
a case of the best Lafitte you ever tasted, 
just in memory of this happy day!” 
C, BLATHERWICK, 
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By R, W. DALE, MA. 


T is not safe to assume that “whatsoever provinces of human life the steadfastness of 
u man soweth that shall he also reap.” the divine order scems to fail us, and nothing 
Righteousness and sin always yield their is certain. There is & great deal of sowing 


harvests ; the moral results of all our actions which is followed b; 
—of the least as well as of the greatest—are rots in the 
determined by definite and irresistible laws, blighted ; the 


no reaping. The seed 


the young wheat is 
just when f it is touched. 


nd; 


But as scon as we descend into the lower by the autumn sun, is destroyed by storms, 
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We can make sure of nothing 
supreme ends of life, and this 
taken for granted in all our plans and ex- 
pectations, A young merchant may resolve 
fo build up a great fortune. He may have 
ail the capital he needs and a perfect mastery 
of his business: he may be honest, diligent, 
alert, prudent. And after he haa worked 
hard for twenty years a great commercial 
catastrophe may ruin in a month the results 
of all his industry and skill. Or a young 
politician may resolve to win high political 
Office, He may be animated—not by per- 
sonal ambition—but by 2 genuine patriotism, 
and an unselfish desire to render service to 
the State, Everything may seem to be in 
his favour. He may have an ample fortune 
and adequate intellectual power. He may 
be laborious, fearless, and upright. Year by 
yearehis knowledge of public affairs may 
become more varied and more exact; and 
year by year he may win increasing public 
confidence, But success is not certain. 
Some physical infirmity, which was un- 
suspected in early manhood, may begin 
to show itself, just as he is reaching 
the maturity of his strength; or some fatal 
defect of temper; or in the vicissitudes of 
public affaira a grave difference of opinion 
emerges between himself and his party; or 
‘he has a serious illness from which he never 
quite recovers ; or he meets with an 
alight in itself, which disqualifies him for the 
public service ; and as far as the great object 
18 concerned, on which he has concentrated 
all his energy, he is baffled and defeated. 

The same uncertainty menaces men in 
every pursuit, A surgeon acquires a unique 
knowledge of some special form-of disease 
and a skill as an operator which seems almost 
supernatural For fifteen or twenty years he 
has sacrificed everything to his noble pro- 
fession, He has been distrusted, and has 
endured distrust with unflinching coumge. 
He has been thwarted by professional jealousy, 
and has kept his temper sweet and generous, 
‘He has lived a hard and anxious life, but has 
never stooped to mean and ignoble methods 
of improving his fortunes. At last his loyal 
devotion to science, and his generous passion 
for the relief of suffering, seem on the point 
of reaping a splendid harvest, His magnifi- 
cent th is acknowledged. He has secured 
the public confidence, which he always de- 
served. A great position bas been fairly 
‘won—a position which gives him wealth, 
Teputation, and, what he values more than 
either, the opportunity of immense useful- 
ness, And just then he happens to be ina 


Som and he 
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railway accident, or is thrown out of a hansom, 
receives a nervous shock, which makes 
his hand unsteady and his eye untrue, He 
has been sowing for years, but he never 


reaps. 

Human life has still sadder experiences 
than these. You may try to get a harvest of 
affection from your children and friends; but 
your seed is sown on the “ way-side,” and 
those whose love you most long for, and try 
‘most earnestly to win, forget your kindest 
words as soon as they are spoken, your 
kindest services 2s soon as they are done. 
Or your seed is sown on “rocky places ;” 
there is a prompt and cordial response to 
your affection, but there is no “deepness 
of earth ”—no capacity for strong and endur- 
ing love; the love is a passing mpulse, and 
its strength is soon spent, Or your seed is 
sown “among thoms;” the cares of life 
or its pleasures so fill the heart and mind 
that in the crowd of less gentle and less noble 
interests you and your love are forgotten. 
All these things happen to God in his en- 
deavours to win our love and confidence ; 
they happen to #s in our endeavours to win 
the love and confidence of others. In those 
provinces of life which lie below the eternal 
and the divine we canuot be sure that 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 


» 
‘Phere are times when we say hard words 
about the uncertainty and confusion of human. 
affairs, We turn cynical. What is the use 
of working hard if we cannot make sure of 
the reward of our labour? Why practise 
self-denial if we are not certain that anything 
will come of it? Why qualify ourselves for 
positions which we may never fill? What 
practical wisdom is there in laying down 
plans of life which cover many years, when 
we are at the mercy of innumerable accidents 
which in a moment may bring all our schemes 
to nothing? Why should we take trouble to 
serve others who, for anything we know, will 
De ungratefid for all ur ove and service? 
But the disorder which God permits in the 
lower provinces of human life is a part of 
that wise and kindly severity by which he 
disciplines the race for eternal-righteousness 
and eternal joy. The confusion and the 
uncertainty warn us inst spending our 
strength objects wi are below the 
true height of our nature and destiny. The 
low levels of life are swept by destructive 
are smitten with fatal blight; they 
unfenced and unprotected, and are ret 
vhe incursions of marauding tribes, What 
we sqw there we are never certain of reaping. 
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But the eternal fields are within our reach ; 
in these we are sure of golden harvests. 
God is the only Master who always gives 
His servants the wages they work for. Work the 
for wealth; it may slip from your hands just 
when you think that you have achieved the 
most splendid success. Discipline yourself 
for professional eminence, and when you are 
just reaching the height of your hopes you 
may have a ruinous fall, Resolve to serve 
the State, and after years of honest prepara- 
tion the opportunity of service may never 
come. Try to win the affection of those 
dearest to your heart, and you may be cruelly 
disappointed, But serve God and you cannot 
|. Serve Him in your business, end every 
hour you spend in your counting-house or in 
your works—whether you make money or 
lose it-—will increase your treasure in Heaven. 
Serve God in your profession, and whether 
you are success{il or not in your professional 
life, every year of labour will discipline you 
for the hi pe activities on the other side of 
death, ibys achemes for serving the 
Ri ic, let it ur supreme object to serve 
‘im, and thooghy you may never be a) 
to the obscurest administrative duties, and 
may never exert any appreciable influence on 
the course of public affairs, you will make 
sure of honourable Gistinetioss and honour- 
able functions in. ne kingdom of God. Serve 
your children and your friends for the sake of 
serving Him, and though you may win from 
them no affection and gratitude, you will hear 
from the lips of Christ the surprising words: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
. ye did it unto Me, Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” 
In a world like this, how is it that men who 
believe in the living God und whose thoughts 
wander through etemity, can "be indifferent 
to the glorious ages which are their inherit- 
ance in Christ and to the will which is their 
supreme law? Even where emotion is 
touched and imagination kindled by the 
solemnities and grandeurs of the invisible 
and eternal world conduct is often withdrawn 
from its control. A life of faultless morality, 
ag well as a life of degrading vice, may be 
uninspired by reverence for God’s eternal 
righteousness and by gratitude for God’s 
eternal love. Deeds good in themselves 
may be dane without regard to Him who has 
the right to our perfect trust and our unre. 
‘obedience. It maybe only by accident over 


that they coincide with the divine will. They on ths 


ty be done to ge claims arising ont 
of the transient ‘sini? thick Ok ieod 


Me 


to full laws which we should recognise as 
authoritative if we had never caught sight of of 
Ge famene oe ead had uo prevision of 
beyond death. Theré may be 
practical sai Athelee where there is theoretical 
the divine existence and guthority. 
The disappearance of God from the creed 
would have no practical effect on life and 
character. But if there is nothing of the 
eternal and the divine in our earthly conduct 
we are sowing no seed from which we have a 
Tight to expect a divine and eternal harvest, 
The connection between sowing and happy 
reaping is uncertain and os, except 
for those who have passed into the 
of God and who have received the life of 
God, who have made the divine thought and 
purpose the law of all their actions and the 
ground of all their hopes. 

The harvest they are sowing to-dapmay 
not be ready to-morrow or the day after, but 
“in due season” they will reap if they faint 
not. I will not press the words so far as to 
say that there is no harvest to be expected 
before the “season” comes for reaj 
that eternal harvest which is ae, 
certain, Many Christian People can 
with Oliver Cromwell, “I have bad plentiel 
wages: , and I am sure I shall 
never earn the least mite.” 





But it may sustain the courage and con- 
stancy of others to be reminded that the 
great harvest which they are sowing is to be 
reaped in the sunlit fields of immortality. 
‘There are good men to whom in this worl 
the calm and golden gutumn never comes, 
For them the tree of life does not yield its 
fruit every month. They seem to labour in 
yain and to spend their at th for nought. 
‘Their life is one prolonged winter, or at best 
an ungenial sprit They have hardly any 
sunshine, and stead of the kindly heat ot 
summer in which they might ripen to a 
beautiful Tighteousness, they are exposed to 
keen and cruel winds. One dreary season 
follows another; there is nothing to break 
the depressing monotony of the cloudy, 
cheerless foms Yeas. They plough the same eles 

and over again, and the soil is heavy 

i the ploughing i is hard work. uy 

clean the ground, but the roots of the 
*1.5.Gu. 


weeds refuse to torn ont, and after all 
their labour the stones seem to be as thick 
when they began. They sow good seed, 
sow in tears, and they wonder whether 
tender green will ever show itself above 
the bare brown earth. ¥ = 

‘Let them not despair. ¢ sure promise 
of God will not be broken. The law of the 
eternal kingdom will not fail. Let them not 


“weary in well-doing.” 
Eecome impatient, Impatient! why should 
juppose that they have to live a 
life of sixty or seventy years, ploughing and 
sowing, in dreary, dismal weather, with dark 
days and cold nights—what are their labours 
compared with the everlasting harvest? Let 
one good deed follow another; let every 
brave triumph over temptation give heart 
and courage for the conflict which follows it; 
let the ascent of one mountain height of 
moral and epiritual achievement be accepted 
as little more than the discovery of a loftier 
height beyond ; they have need of 
but the end will crown all. In far-off worlds, 
in far-off ages, among tiinmphant saints, in 
the presence of an approving God, they will 
reap at last the golden harvest of their well- 

loing. 

en we take sides with God, God takes 
sides with us. Work donc for God is never 
wasted. This truth has very wide applica- 
tions. With some qualifications it holds 
good in reference to other harvests than those 
which are to be reaped in our own personal 
righteousness and joy. Work of every kind 
that God cares for is done in alliance with 
God's eternal wisdom and strength. No 
doubt God Himself is baffled by the way- 
wardness, the folly, and the sin of men, He 
sows seed in rocky hearts, in hearts trodden 
hard by the passing fect of this world's 
‘business and custom and pleasure, in hearts 
infested with the thors of care and of 
wealth; @d no harvest comes. Our en- 
deavours to do good to men are certain to 
behindered and defeated by the same canses; 
bata ea great thing to have God on our 
si zh 

@nd whenever men work for the fulfilment 
of a diyine law—even they may not 
recognise it as divine, and may therefore 
miss the personal rewards which would follow 
their service if they had meant to serve God 
anit fs how their unconscious 
alliance with the divine righteousness and 
love augments their strength and contributes 
to their success, ¥ find in this a certain con- 
solation for much of the unfaithfulness of the 
Christian Church, Those who mean to serve 
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God neglect very much of the work which 
God wants to have done, and their neglected. 
taska are taken up by those who never meant 
to serve Him. Fragments of God's shoaght 
come to men who have no knowledge of 
Himself, Isolated precepts of His Jaw con- 
strain the obedience of men who have never 
made His wilt the universal law of life. T! 
sow the good seed not knowing to whom it 
Delongs; not knowing for whom they are 
working; and the seed yields glorious 
cron specially th of 
is is ially true in the province 

social and political reform. We are most 
certain to succeed if we are consciously en- 
deavouring to get the divine will done ‘on 
earth as it is done in heaven ; bat those who, 
without intending that this should be the 
resalt of their labours, are working on the 
lines of the divine thought, achieve large 


success. 

I am clear that the desponding tone in 
which some men are in the habit of speaking 
of all schemes for the improvement of the 
morality and the material condition of the 
nation is altogether unjustifiable. The law 
holds that, if we are not weary in well-doing, 
we reap if we faint not. To tell us that 
generous effort is worthless, that things get 
no better, is to quench the fires of 2 noble 
enthusiasm, to paralyze conscientious Inbour 
for the public good, and it is to do dishonour 
to that beneficent alliance of the divine love 
with common philanthropy which has actually 
Iessened the evils which were the curse of 
earlier generations. 

In due season we reap if we faint not. 
Reaij the accounts of the flagrant injustice 
which dis d the administration of the 
Jaw in this country two or three centuries 
ago, and then, say whether the patriots and 
statesmen who resolved that. the injustice 
should cease have not been successful. Read 
the descriptions of the prisons of England a 
bundred years ago, and then say whether 
John Howard has not reaped the harvest 
which he laboured for. Read the horrible 
story of the tortures and agonies inflicted by 
the slave trade at the close of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this, and then say 
ee. for nothing that Silbeshiece 

‘kson appealed to the humanity 
fostice of thetEnglish people to put a atop to 
it for ever, 


‘Within the memory of living men, what 
great and happy changes have passed on the 
condition of the taasses of people in 
the manufacturing districts of the country [ 
‘Their condition is still bad enough. During 
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the last three winters many of them have 
suffered severely. Many are still suffer- 
ing from the prolonged depression of trade. 
There are many honest and industricus 
families whose permanent condition is ter- 
iibly unsatisfactory, and who, in the best 
times, are barcly able to free themselves 
from the burdens which they have incurred 
in times of stagnation and disaster. There 
in still a great deal of roughness, coarseness, 
and violence among some classes of our 
population, and among others a great deal of 
selfishness, extravagance, ostentation, and 
profligacy. : ; 

But the wide wastes of misery and des] 
have been largely reclaimed. ‘The appalling 

awth of hereditary pauperis which fifty 
‘care ago threatened an early exhaustion of 
our national resources and the destruction of 
all manly self-reliance and independence has 
been checked. Periods of extreme distress 
recur less frequently, and the area of suffer- 
ing is narrowed. ‘The turbulence and the 
savagery of the early part of the century have 
almost disappeared; the mutus] hatred which 
separated different classes from each other, 


the fierce jealousy with which a starving ligious 


population regarded the wealthy, the inhu- 
man scom and contempt, not unmixed with 
fear, with which the wealthy regarded their 
miserable fellow-countrymen, have passed 
away, 

‘On matters of detail I cannot speak with 
any great confidence except for my own town. 
But what is true there must be true elsewhere. 
The houses in which large numbers of the 


people are living now are bad enough, and They 


the shops in which large numbers of them 
are working now are bad enough, But when 
I compare the sanitary condition of the town 
to-day with the disgraceful negligence of 
thirty or forty years ago, which left whole 
distriats to be the nests of foul and destructive 
diseases; when I compare the abundant 
supplies of wholesome water which are now 
generally within the reach of the 
the filthy wells, with sewage 
them, Lipo were conmion in those times ; 
when I com ge, airy, light work- 
rooms in which thousands of te ane are 
now working, with the close, poisonous at- 
mosphere in which their fathers and mothers 
worked, and which I used to visit when my 
ministry y—I can never say that the 
reformers heve laboured in vain and spent 
their strength for nought, 
Read the preface which Charles Kingsley 
efixes to one of the later editions of “Alton 
cke.” He says that very much that was 
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contained in that vehement and noble appeal 
for justice and mercy to the poor had become 
obsolete. The battle was' largely won, The 
worst evils against which he fought had 
passed away. 
It is hardly possible to run by railway 
the poorer districts of any of the 
great towns in the kingdom without secing 
the conspicuous monuments and illustrations 
of the success of a still more recent move- 
ment for the public welfare. Every Board 
School rising above the humbler roofs which 
sl.iter our great working-class population 
should rebuke the despondency renew 
the courage of those who are ing 
Social Reform. About the merits of the 
0 a Board 8 mani about ite admins is- 
tration, there are st ivisions of opinion 
which cannot be discussed, and which should 
hardly be suggested, in these pages. » But 
those to whom the system is most hateful 
may learn from it the lesson I am anxious to 
enforce. Fourteen years ago more than half 
the children in most of our great towns were 
in no school at all Many of the schools at 
which the rest attended were worthless. Re- 
ligious zeal, sustained and guided by the 
State, had accomplished great results; but 
for half-a-century there had been a demand 
for large measures of educational reform. 
About the year 1866 or 1867 2 few men, 
inspired with a genuine zeal for popular 
education, combined together, and, taking 
up the work of their predecessors, they re- 
solved to make a passionate assault on the 
indifference and despair of the public mind. 
were men without any great public 
position and without the resources which are 
commonly supposed to be necessary to pro- 
duce any great and immediate impression on 
national policy. They encountered fierce 
opposition, but they met it with a light heart, 
secing before them the harvest which would 
come if they were not weary in well-doing. 
And already there is hardly a child in the 
kingdom for whom there is not a place fo a 
fairly good school ; and that compulsory law 
which, a little more than ten years ago, was 
in every pact of the country as 
foreign to the temper and traditions of the 
English people, and certain, if put in force, 
to pular resistance and tumult, is 
working quistly and peacefully; and, while 
inflicting some hardship on individual fami- 
lies, is bringing the whole of onr children 
‘under civilising and elevating influences. 
Ic in in the highest work of all that there 
seems to be the gravest reason for despom+ 
dency, Many weary ceaturies have gone by, . 
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and the vessel of the Church is still in mid- if we have been successful, here and there, 
ectan, labouring heavily and beaten with in finding some solitary sheep that had been 
storms, The happy shores for which she is lost, and successful in keeping a very little 
sailing seem as far off as ever. In the work flock from going astray—the results of our 
which lies nearest to every one of us there work are of infinite value. There is no pro- 
is very much to chasten the exultation of portion between the worth of our labour and 


‘with which, perhaps, most of us began 
aa measure the haces which we have 
already reaped against the zeal, and energy, 
and thoughefalness, and solicitude with which 
we have Ixboured, is, indeed, a perilous busi- 
ness, It may be that those of us who have 
‘been least successful have no great occasion 
for surprise. In work of this kind it is the 
‘quality, not the amount, of work that tells, 
And if we have been successfal at all— 


what, through God's infinite 
have been permitted to accomp 
And however bitter may be our disappoint- 
ments, we are in the presence of a divine 
sorrow which silences our complaints, He 
who laid aside His eternal glory and died on 
the cross at the impulse of His love for man- 
kind and His love of righteousness, has not 
forsaken the world which He died to save, 
Our work is His rather than ours; our 


successful, I mean, in winning the trust of a successes are His, and His are our defeats. 
few men for Christ, in persuading them to “He that soweth the good seed is the Son 
accept His will as their highest law, in en- of man,” and if no harvest comes, or seems 
tiching their knowledge of God, in ennobling to come, we should think of His grief rather 
their conception of Christian righteousness; than our own. 


THINKING OF MICHAEL. 


Br ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 

{A Lerrzz nom THE “Dean.”--Upon the tin water-bottle of one of the dead men yht 
‘Out of the Seahara Pu, Michsel Smuth, there was scratched, with a nail, the 
following letter to his wife :—* Dear ‘There was of us allt a7 AM, 
some was singing hymas, but my was on my little Michael, I that hum 
ber Nalbgaepia heaven at the same ce Rpm teed thea conleangien 
children, for myself. farewell. joughts are al 
the children. "Be sore aad. leara the children fx me. Obs what « terible position 
we ore in,—Michsel Smith, 54, Street.” “The hitls Michael he refers to was his 
child whom he had leit at home il, ‘The lad died on the day of the explosion.) 


qT the chamber of death underground, “Then I thought I would mect him above, 
Came these words to touch mento the Both at once enter in at the gate, 
heart, Clasp his hand, hear his whisper of love, 
Bring tears to the eyes, and a sound With no hint of the earth and my fate, 
Of 2 sorrow that strikes like a dart. ‘Lead him into the light of that Jand, 
Hear ye not that low wail coming through Where no shadow may enter to dim— 
‘The death-gloom of that chamber so grim? All this in the midst of a band 
“1 was thinking of Michael and you Of my mates who were singing 4 hymn. 
When the rest were singing 2 hymn. 
“ Oh, pray for me, wife, when at night 
“I thonght—not of death that would come— Our children climb up on your knee ; 
It was nothing, dear wife, unto me ; When the hearth is still dark from the blight, 


I was thinking of you and our home, Ob, teach them a prayer for me! 
And how little Michael would be. Let their voices go up to our God, 
‘My God, what a fate we can view ‘Who through this dark shadow can see; 


In this deep vault that drips like our tears] He will hear from the heights of His sinless 
But still I was thinking of Michael ard you, abode 
‘With the sound of a hymn in my ears, ‘Their prayers for you and for me, 
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* Farewell! and afar im the years Oh, fathers and mothers that pect 
That will deaden thy sorrow’ deep smatt, | Down into that terrible mine, 

aand thine eyes only soften with tears Sce ye not, far too deep for a tear, 
‘When my name stir, and leapsatthyheatt, A love that was almost divine? 

You will say, when you think upon me That father, wating for death to come, 
And ths death cavern, rugged antl grim, Bat sull, in the medst of hrs fears, 


“He was thinlthg how Michael would be Thinking of poor little Michacl at home, 
wien ts rest were singing a hymn.'’ With the sound of a hymm im his ears, 
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FAREWELL TO FUINARY. 
By tue EDITOR. 


EE may not be uninteresting to those readers 
of Goon Worps who remember the “Re- 
miniscences of a Highland Parish,” by Nor- 
man Macleod, whether as they first appeared 
in these pages or in their subsequent form,* 
to hear something more of the old home, 
although in this case it is the closing chap- 
ter in the history of the family of the 
Manse. 

My chief difficulty in writing on such 
@ subject arises from the natural delicacy 
experienced in speaking of near relatives. 
But this is in a measure overruled by it 
that the interest springs not wholly from what 
‘was personal to them, and that it may not be 
without use for us who walk in the con- 
ventionalisms of modern life to have our 
thoughts for a while directed to other times 
and simpler ways, 


It is now an open secret that the Highland experi 


parish of the Reminiscences was Morven, in 
rgylishire. For the long period of one 
hundred and eight years this parish was 
under the pastoral care of two men, father 
and ton, respectively named Norman Mac- 
leod and John Macleod, Norman Macleod, 
the grandfather of him who wrote the Remi- 
niscences, was minister there for nearly fifty 
years. Sixteen children were born to him 
and to his calm, courageous wife, Jean Mori~ 
won, in the Manse of Fuinary. Of these only 
two sons survived manhood. The eldest, 
named after his father, became distinguished 
elsewhere ;+ and the youngest, John, sitc- 
ceeded him, when the old man — havis 
‘become so blind with age that he had to be 
placed in the pulpit with his face to the 
people when he addressed them—retired from 
active duty, This son, the late Dr. John 
Macleod, of Morven, continued to minister 
in the same place for fifty-eight years, till he 
entered into his rest last May. 


had come with the minister from Skye to be 
his servant, and, by a species of apostolic suc- 
cession, not without its own sanctities, Ruari’s 
son Alastair succeeded his father in the 
cottage, with its relative duties, just as the 
on at the Manse succeeded the old minister, 
Now, as Alastair predeceased his master by 
Tittle more than a twelvemonth, we ‘have 
the rare picture of a service faithfully and 
continuously rendered for more than a cen- 


tury. 

Dr, John Macleod, better known in the 
Highlands by the sobriquet of * the High Priest 
of Morven,” was in many respects a remark- 
able man, and his life, from its nobility and 
simplicity, is instructive as it wes picturteque. 
‘He was e giant in stature—measuring six fect 
nine inches—and of an iron frame. No one 
could meet him, however cursorily, without 
riencing a certain wonder at the vision 





of this notable figure, with its grand head 
of snow-white hair, towering above the crowd. 
Many of the freshest pictures of that open- 
air training of the boys of the Manse, wl 
ive a charm to the “Reminiscences of the 
land Parish,” are borrowed as much from 
the hfe of John Macleod as from that of his 
elder brother, 
He had been trained in seamanship by 
Ruari Beag, taught by him to hold the 


the teeth of the gale by the old boatmoan, 
with the one eye that glitiered in the hour 
of danger with wakeful anxiety as it took in 
the force of the coming squall or the “set” 
of the tide, Trained in such a school he 
himself became an accomplished steersman, 
and was posseased of a thorough knowledge 
of every rock and tide-way for many a league 
round the stormy Western Isles, He had a 
passion for the sea, and gave vent to his 


Running parallel to the story of the Manse love in more than one fine boat-song—in 
was that of the little cottage by the shore, Gaelic es well as English ¢—breathing the 
where “Ruari Beag”—best of boatmen and { very spirit of the waves and of the scenery of 
most faithful “ ministers man *—and his son | the lochs and breezy headlands. In his 
Alsstair ‘lived. A hundred and eight years | youth he had been a keen sportsman, and 
ago Rusri (Angi, Roderick, or “ Rory”) not a few of the best stories be related in his 

old age were taken from his bunting adven- 

2 Rymieboere: of s Fishiend Parnh® By Merman tures after wild cats on the hill, or from the 
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otters from their haunts at the Clachorain 
(Otter-rock) on the lonely shore. 

At a very early age he was ordained suc- 
cessor to his father, and the cure of sucha 
parish entailed such toils as are little dreamt 
of in the rural districts of the Lowlands of 
Scotland or in the rich English counties. 
The Highlands had not then undergone the 
transition which has depopulated the glens 
and effaced so many of its best tradittons. 
Morven was then—and is even yet in 
its desolation — intensely Highland, The 
stream of tourists passes its shores, but few 
ever cate to land there, and the consequence 
in that, to the present day, little English is 
heard among the people, while not a few of 
the older inhabitants scarcely understand it. 
‘The parish is enormous, containing rzosquare 
miles, and having something approaching 100 
miles ofseaboard. At thécommencement of 
his ministry there were in it 2.000 inhabitants 
(now there are about 600) scattered in hamlets 
andinlonely cottages, ‘There are two parish 
churches, nine miles apart, where services have 
to be maintained. Yet, for many @ ilay, 
every person in this wide region was regularly 
examined once a year; 2 book was kept in 
which the state of the religious knowledge of 
each individual was carefully entered, and the 
subjects noted which had been recomrie: ded 
for preparation before the next “ visitation.” 
The labour which these duties implied, in 
addition to those of visiting the sick, marry- 
ing and baptizing, and holding prayer- 
meetings in distant parts, was very great. 
Often had the young minister, like his farhe 
before him, to be away for days and nights 
in his open boat, sometinnes, when benighted 
or storm-stayed, being compelled to take 
shelter behind a wall or rock till the day 
dawned or the weather moderated. Often 
had he to stride across mountain and moor 
to visit some dying parishioner, not com- 
Pleting his thirty or forty miles’ march till 
“‘late in the gloamin’,” when followed by the 
terriers, his unfailing companions, he returned 
to Fuinary, 

Once a brother minister from the Low- 
lands was on a visit at the Manse and 
insisted on accompanying him on one of 
these long ministerial walks. This Low- 
lander was a big, soft man, not a little con- 
ceited nor indisposed to sneer at the “ imagi 
nary” difficulties of 2 Highland ish. 
Nothing would now dissuzde him from 
braving the hills and seeing “the worst of 
it.” A cottage here and a hatnlet there were 
visited in passing, and at last the far-off sick- 
‘bed having been reached, and the chief 
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object of the day being accomplished, a dif- 
ferent and shorter route was taken for home. 
Hitherto the Lowland brother had greatly 
enje his outing, for the scenery had been 
‘and romantic, Bat as evening began 
to fall his increasing silence betrayed in 
creasing fatigue. At last a point was reached 
where there was in front a broad tam and 
beyond ita dark mountain wall. ‘The teiriers 
plunged into the water and swam straight 
off. “Where is the road?” anxiously 1a- 
quired the Southerner. “That which the 
dogs have taken,” was the reply. “ What, 
sh that loch?” “There is none 
other,” said Macleod. ‘This was too much 
for the critical visitor, who then and there 
declined to budge a foot. There was no 
help for it, so stooping down and getting 
the weary Presbyter on his back, the giant 
minister strode through the loch and de- 
posited his burden on the farther shore, 
Nor were his adventures then over, for 
as night fell on the long Slope leading 
down to Fuinary, the strength of the good. 
Lowlander faily deserted bim, and the 
Manse had to be reached by the parish 
minister undertaking once more the burden 
with which he had crossed the tam, The 
life indeed of the minister of this Highland 
pat was morc like that of such missionary 
shops as Selwyn or Pattison, making a 
large demand on physical energy as well as 
‘on pastoral zeal. 

A fine feature in his life was his love of 
the old home and of his parishioners. The 
living—never valuable—was long a miserably 
poor one. Yet ulthough frequently offered 
Promotion to some of the best parishes and 
offices to which a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland could aspue, he never could 
summon coutage to bid farewell to the familiar 
scenes of his youth or to the flock, every 
member of which he reckoned a personal 
friend. Theie was something of the grotesque 
in the manner in which, after being at first 
tempted for the sake of his family to enter- 
tain these proposals, he inevitably experi- 
enced the rebound of feeling which as in- 
evitably ended in the sudden declinature. 
Once when he went to see an eligible parish 
the presentation to which had been pu with- 
in hus power, he overtook an old woman on 
the moorland road leading to it. “They 
tell me,” said she, seeing he was a clergyman, 
“ that we canna be oo to tak’ ony 
minister a pation may present,” “That is 
tme—but there is also another law.” And 
what may that be?" inquired the old body, 
peering curiously up to the countenance 
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that towered above her. “ Only this, that 
neither can any minister be forced to take a 


parish [” 

This is not the place, nor is it my object, 
to speak of his personal or ministerial gifts, 
nor of the good work he did for his Church 
and for the Highlands. 
preacher, gteat as it was, was not equal to 

is gifts asa debater and pleader. “I am 
thankful that that big uncle of yours was not 
a barrister,” an eminent counsel said to me 
after an ecclesiastical “case” in which the 
minister of Morven had gained his point 
over a strong opposing bar, “for few of us 
would have had a chance with him.” The 
Church he served bestowed upon him the 
highest honour in her gift, and the Queen 
showed her appreciation of his useful and 
consistent life by confernng on him the offices 
of Dean of the Thistle, and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, 

iis later years were spent in pathetic 
loneliness. He had seen his parish almost 
emptied of its people. Glen after glen had 
been turned into sheep-walks, and the 
cottages in which generations of 
Highlanders had lived and died were un- 
roofed, their torn walls and gables left stand- 
ing like mourners beside the grave, and the 
little plots of garden or of cultivated cnclo- 
sure allowed to metge into the moorland 

ture. He had seen every property 
the path change hands, and though, 
on the whole, kindly and pleasant pro- 

ietors caine in the place of the old 

oulies, yet they were strangers to the 
people, neither understanding their lan- 
guage nor their ways, ‘The consequence 
was that they perhaps scarcely realised the 
havoc produced by the changes they insugu- 
mated. “ At one stroke of a pen,” he said to 
me, with a look of sadness and indignation, 
“two hundred of the people were ordered off 
—. There was not one of these whom I 
did not know and their fathers before them ; 
and finer men and women never left the 
Highlands.” He thus found himself the sole 
remaining link between the past and present 
othe one man above the rank of a peasant 
who remembered the old days and the tradi- 
tions of the people. The sense of change was 
‘intensely saddened as he went through his 
parish and posed Tuined houses here, there, 
and everywi “There is not a smoke 
there now,” he used to say with pathos of 
the glens which he had known tenanted by 
% manly and loyal peasantry, among whom 
lived song and story and the elevating in- 
Guences of brave traditions. His domestic 
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solitude for twenty years was even more touch- 
ing. Bereaved of wife and daughters, and 
with his sons gone from him into life, he was 
lefealone in the old home which had once 
deen so full of happy voices, But those who 
visited him will not easily forget the patriarchal 

lignity of his bearing and the courtly manners 


His power as a digni 


of this Highlander of the old school, nor those 
et strolls by Fingal’s Hill or down to the 
wourite seat Overlooking the Sound of Mull 
—Rory’scottage nestling onthe shore beneath, 
the white-winged sea-birds screaming over the 
tide-way, and the grand mountains of Mull 
beyond flooded with the splendour of the 
western sky. It was then that the old man 
delighted to pour forth his stores of anecdote 
and legend. Sometimes he would point out 
the blackened ruins of a distant homestead, 
and recount the annals of the family who had. 
dwelt there. Sontetimes he would tell of 
phases of Highland life and character long 
passed away—of the old woman, for ex- 
ample, who lived in @ far-off glen, and who 
seemed to be filled more with halfheathen 
legends than Christian ideas, “ Often have 
I gone to see her, determined to piess reli- 
gion home on her heart, but ne sooner had I 
talked a little than she would break out— 
“Very true, minister. and what you say puts 
me in mind of the Black Knight and ¢ 
‘Waterfall, and how he was freed from his 
doom,’ and then would she give in graphic 
Gaelic some legend so remarkable in its 
mythic teaching that my interest became 
absorbed, and, to my gi¢at discontent, I 
found when I came away that J bad been 
more of a listener than an instructor. Once 
to our astonishment the poor boily appeared 
at the Manse. Howshe came so tar know 
not, but nothing could exceed her weird look 
as she addressed the house—‘ Oh, Fuinary, 
Fuinary | you ere smiling to-day, but weil do 
I remember when you and many another 
house in Morven was smoking to heaven,’ 
alluding to the suppression of the rebellion 
in 1745." ‘ : 
The solitude and silence of the place in 
those later times were quite “ eerie," and yet 
Ser twenty yesurbe abode therealone wibeut 
raurmur, doing good work for his Church end 
cont Tn his loncliness be made friends 
with birds, and it was something to re 
‘tnis gigantic man ag he paced down the 
gravel walk followed by the robins and 
chaffinches he had tamed, or to pag how 
they would perch upon hia feet or flutter 
on his shoulder as be sat atthe door, The 





| cawing rookery in the trees was a continual 


study, There waa not a crow there whose 
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character he did not know. “There goer 
that old scoundsel again,” he would say 
with ’a ripple of appreciative mirth; “his 
‘one object in life is to avoid labour and to 
steal the sticks the others have carried. Look 
at the rogue 1" 

The rest of his life was in sweet keeping 
with its previous course. He was able, 
almost to the last hour, to go out and 
gaze on the scenes he loved so well; but 
an accidental falk so hurried the close that 
his sons, who had been constant in their 
attentions, were unable to reach home before 


the end came, As he had lived, so he died. i 


Calling his househoki round his bed, he 
offerec| wp, with a strong calm voice, prayer 
in Gnelic for them and all he loved—and 
soon afterwards, and without speaking another 
word, he fell asleep in Christ. 

‘His funeral was most impressive. I went 
with the others to Morven in a day of glory, 
and there are few grander scenes in Europe 
than that which meets the eye between Oban 
and Loch Aline: Linnhe Loch with the 
massive ranges of Glen Coe and Ben Nevis ; 
Loch Etive with its guardian “Shepherds” and 
the giant Cruachan ; the coast of Lome and 
its frontier of scattered islands reaching into 
the shimmering haze of the Atlantic; and 
then Mull with Duart; and on to the preci- 
pices of Morven, by lonely Unnimore and the 
go Ardtornish, till Loch Aline (Loch of 

jeauty) is reached. ‘The drive to Finny 
was through a portion of the Highland Pari 
which become, like 80 many other dis- 
tricts of the Highlands, sadly depopulated. 
Even a stranger must be struck by the marks 
of change ; but to those who knew somethiog 
of “what once had been,” all appeared in- 
tensely melancholy, A tree and some grassy 
mounds marked thespot where stood thehouse 
of the good Samuel Cameron, the school- 
taaster described in the Highland Parish and 
with whom Norman Macleod lived asaboyand 
gained most of the little Gaelic he had and 
an insight into much healthy Highland life. 
And then came pome roofless walls marking 
the home of the old tacksman of Auchenaha, 
where the first minister found the best of 
wives, the good mother of the sixteen chil- 
dren; and then the mill of Savary, where had 
lived “Donald of the Mill,” of whose blood 
came David Livingstone. Donald had been 
out with the Prince in “the forty-five,” and 
had secured at Culloden the colours of ins 
cbief by running off with them wrapped 
round his body. Many a story had our 
father told us of the old Cateran—of how he 








used to gather secretly his brother Jacobites 
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once a year to drink “a health to Charlie,” 
and after quaffing the whisky, how he 
would crush the pewter stoup in his hand. 
and it away, lest any other name than 
that of the Prince should be associated with 
it. When he was old, “ Donald of the Mill” 
‘was crossing Savary when the stream was in 
flood. Donald, in his kilt, hed got astride 
‘between two stepping stones, and, stiff from 
age, found that Re could not Jift either foot 
without falling into the torrent that raged 
‘between, and so there and then our father, 
who was then a boy, found the old savage 
in 2 towering passion and pourmng out curses 
in Gaelic on the evils of old age! All are 
gone, and the place that once knew them 
knows them no more! ‘The hillside, which 
had once borne a heppy people, and 
echoed the voices of joyous children, is now 
a silent sheep-walk. ‘The supposed neces- 
sities of Political Economy have effected the 
exchange, but the day may come when the 
country may feel the loss of the loyal and 
brave 1ace which has been driven away, and 
find @ new meaning pethaps in the old ques- 
tion, “Is not a man better than a sheep?” 
‘They who “ would have shed their blood like 
water" for Queen and country, are in other 
lands, Highland stil, but expatriated for 


From the dim ubvelong ox tha misty inland, 
‘Mantas divide us and a world of saa, 
‘Mat sull our beats are trur, our brarts are Fagen, 
“And ia one dreams we behold ths Hcbadis. 
‘Lallare thate moustazon and theeu 
‘But wo are ended trom our father? 


‘The funeral was next day, and nearly the 
whole male population of the paris 
poor, were there, with others from ance, 
‘and the Roman Catholic priest of the distiict 
among them. Old men wore there with 
wrinkled faces and weather-bleached hair, 
and home-spun gannents redolent of peat: 
reek, and young fisher-lads and strong shep- 
herds with ther plaids and cromachs. In 
Highland fashion the huge coffin was carried, 
all the way for five miles to the grave, now 
shoulder high and again upon stretchers, and 
‘bome along by eighteen stalwart men ata 
time, almost every parlhioner taking bis 
turn, As the dark procession left the empty 
house and wound down the familar path to 
the shore, there seemed to be more thin the 
living present there. ‘The forms of the deat 
and gone, and the happy voices of old times 
seemed the nearer because of the very soli- 
tude of the land through which we moved, 
‘The tones of my father's song, written more 
than seventy years ago, and which every 
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West Highlander knows so well, were ringing 
in my heart -— 

"sBorich agus trweaun O, 


‘Birch aged trepsse, 
Larch “ te 3 





of leaving Funary.! 


And soamid the sunshmcand shower which 
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mingled their light and shadow as in aym+ 
pathy with thoughts at once bright and 
sorrowful, was the good minister of Morven 
carried to the church-yard of Kiel, past the 
green hill crowned with the ancient Iona Cross 
—standing in rebef against the distant Jand- 
scape of seaand mountain—and there by the 
reverent hands of those who loved him, his 
ashes were Jaid among those of his own dear 
ones. 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER X,—-SIR FRANCIS TRAVELS WITH 
MISS ALTIFIORLA. 
ISS ALTIFIORLA was at the station 
of course before her tune. It is the 
privilege of unmarried ladies when they travel 
alone to spend a good deal of time at stations. 
But as she walked up and down the platform 
shehadan opportunity for settlingher ete 
She was angry with three persons, with Mrs. 
Westem, Mr. Western, and with herself. 
She was very angry with Cealiz, Had 


violently despised, It would be no more 
than 2 fitting reverse of fortune, Mr. Wes- 
tem was she thought no Detter than other 
men and ought to be made so to understand, 
She had not quite arranged in her mind what 
she could now do in the matter, but for 
“dear Coots ee she was sure that 
something must be done. 

And she was angry with herself at allowing 
herself to be turned out of the house before 
the crisis had come, She felt that she ought 
to have been present at the crisis and that 


Cecilha trusted to her properly she could | by the exercise of her own powers she might 


have sympathized with her thoroughly in all 
her troubles. She was not angry with her 
friend in that her friend was afraid of her 
husband. Would she have reposed herself 
and ber fears on her friend's bosom it might 
have been very well. But it was because 
her friend had not been afraid of her that 
she was wroth. Mrs. Western had misbe- 
haved egregiously and had come to her in 
her trouble solely because it was necessary. 
So far she had done natutally. But though 
she had come, she had not come in any of 
the spirit of humility. She hed becn bold 
48 brass to ber in the midst of her cowardice 


towards her husband,—imperious to herself smile, 


and unbending. She had declined her ad- 
vice with scorn. And yet one word spoken 
by herself would have been destructive. 
Seeing that she had been so treated had 
she not been wrong to abstain from the 
word? 
Her anger against Mr. Westem was less 
pot in its nature but was still constant, He 
liked her, and though he had been 
° “ly civil his dislike had been apparent. 
aman proud of himself, who ought 
unished for his pride. Tt was quite 
chat he should learn that his wife had 
enguged to the man whom he had so 


have hunicd on the crisis, In this respect 
she was by no means satisfied with herselé, 
She was walking up and down the platform 
of the little country station thinking of all 
this when on a sudden she saw Sir Francis 
Geraldine get out of a brougham, It cannot 
be explained why her heart throbbed when 
she saw Sir Francis get out of his brougham, 
Tt was not that she thought that she could 
ask his advice on the matters which filled her 
mind, but there probably did come to ber 
ideas of the possibility of some joint 
action. At any rate she received him when 
he came upon the platform with her blandest 
and immediately entered into conver- 
sation with him respecting the household of 
the Westerns. What a stiff man he was, so 
learned, so proper, and so distant! It was 
impossible to get on with him. No doubt 
he was very good and all that, But what 
was their poor dear Cecilia to do with a man 
80 silent, and one who hated all amusements? 
Before the train came up she and Sir Francis 
‘were quite on good terms together; and as 
they were both going to London they got 
into the same carriage. 
“OF course he's a prig,” said 
as they 
another, 


Sir Francis, 
seated themselves opposite to one 
“Bat is wife is a prig too, 
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and I do not see why they should not suit 
each other.” ‘ ae. 
+ “You did not use to think her @ prig, Sir 
Francis.” 

“No; like other men % made & mistake 
and was nearly having to pay forit. But I 
discovered in time,—luckily for both of us.” 

“You know,” said Miss Altiforla, “that 
Cecilia Holt was my dearest friend, and I 
cannot endure to hear her abused.” 

“Abusedt You do not think I wish to 
abuse her. I am awfully fond of her still. 
But I donot see why she and Western should 
not get on very well together. { suppose 
they've no secrets from each other,” he added 
after a pause. Upon this Muss Altifiorls 
remained silent. ‘They tell each other 
everything I should think,” Still Miss Alnf- 
ona said nothing. “I should imagine that 
she would tell him everything.” 

“Upon my word I can't say.” 

“I suppose she does. About her former 
engagement for instance. He knows the 
whole story, eh?” 

“T declare you put it to me in such a way 
that one doesn't know how to answer you.” 

“Dufferent people have such different 
opinions about tltese kind of things. Some 
People think that because a girl has been 
engaged toa man she never ought to k 
to him again when the engagements bioken. 
For my part I do not see why they should 
not be as intimate as any other people, She 
Jooked at me the other day as though she 
thought that I ought not to put myself into 
the same room with her again. I suppose 
she did it in obedience to hum.” 

‘What was Miss Altifiorla to say in answer 
to such a question? She did remember 
her promise, and ker promise was in a way 
binding upon her, She wished so to keep it 
as to be able to boast that she had kept it. 
But still she was most anxious to break it in 
the spirit, She did understand that she had 
bound herself not to divulge aught about 
‘Mra. Western's secret, and that were she to do 
80 now to Sir Francis she would be untrue to 
herfriend. But the 
and she felt that Sir Francis was a man with 
whom it would be pleasant to form an alli- 


ance, 

“You must know,” said Sir Francis. 

“I don’t seetthat I need know at all. Of 
course Cecilia does tell me everything; but 
1 do not see that for that reason I ‘am bound 
to tell any one else,” 

“Then you do know.” 

“Know what?” 


3st 


tome? Or does he not know it without ber 
telling him?” By this time they had become 
yey mine ite and were whispering backwards 
forwards with each other at their end of 

the carriage. All this was very pleasant to 
Miss Altifiorla, She felt that she was be- 
coming the recipient of an amount of confi- 
dential friendship which had altogether been 
refused to her during the last two weeks, 
Sir Francis was a baronet, and’ a man of 
fashion, and a geutleman very well thought 
of in Devonshire, let Mr, Western say what 
he might about his conduct. Mr. Western 
was evidently a stiff stern man who did not 
like the amusements of other gentlemen, 
Miss Alufiorla felt that she liked being the 
friend of a man of fashion, and she despised 
Mr. Western, She threw herself back on 
the scat and closed her eyes and laughed, 
But he pressed her with the same question 
an another form. “Does he know that she 
‘was engaged to me?” 

“Tf you will ask me, I do not think that 
be docs.” 

“You really mean to say that he had 
never heard of st before his marriage?” 

“What am I to do when you press me im 
this way? Remember that 1 do not tell you 
anything of my own knowledge. It is only 
what I think.” 

“You just now said that she told you 


everything. 
“ Bat perhaps she doesn’t know herself.” 

™ At any rate there is a mystery about it,” 

“T thnk there is, Sir Francis," After that 
it was not very long before Miss Altifivrla 
was induced to tuik with great openness 
of the whole aflair, and before they had 
reached London she had divulged to Sir 
Francis the fact that Mrs, Wester had a9 
yet told her husband nothing of her previous 
engagement, and tved at the present moment 
in awe at the idea of having todoso. “TI 
had no conception that Cecilia would have 
been such a coward,” she said, as Sir Francis 
was putting her into a cab, but such is the 
sad fact, She has never mentioned your 

* 





rovocation was strong; name." 


“And was therefore dreadfully frightened 
when I called.” 

“Oh dreadfully! But I shouldn't won- 
der if she has told him ali about it now.” 

® Already, you think.” He was standi 
at the door of the cab, detaining it, 
thereby showing in a very pleasant’ 
the importance of the interview. 

 Well;—I cannot say. Perhaps 


: She had certainly not made the cor 


Has she told him that she was engaged, tion when I left this maming, but 
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wniting for my departure to do s0. So she 
said at least, But she is terribly afraid of him 


and perhaps has not plucked up ber courage. 
But I must be off now,” 

“ When do you leave town?” 

“(This aftemoon. You are delaying me 
tenibly at this moment. Don’t, Sir Francis!” 
"This she said in a whisper because he had 
got hold of her hand through the window, as 
though to say good-bye to her, and did not 
at once let it go. 

“When do you go? T'll see you off by 
the other train. When do you go, and from 
where?” 

‘Will you though? That will be very 
kind, Waterloo ;—at 4.30. Remember the 


+ 

‘ Sans adieu t” Then she kissed her hand 
to him and was driven off. 

"This to her was all very pleasant. It gave 
an instant rose colour to her life. She had 
achieved such a character down at Exeter for 
maidenly reserve, and had lived so sternly, 
that it was hardly in her memory that a man 
had squeezed her hand before. She did ro- 
member one young clergyman who had 
sinned in this direction, twelve years since, 
‘but he was now 2 Bishop. When she heard 
the other day that he had Deen “made a 
Bis! some misgivings aa to her great 

ilovophy touched her mind. Tad she 
lone right in repudiating mankind? Would 
it not have been better now to have been 
driving about the streets of the episcopal 
city, or perhaps even those of the metropolis, 
in an episcopal carriage? But as she had 
then said she had chosen her line and must 
now abide by it. Dut the pressing of her 
hand by Sir Francis had opened up new 
ideas to her, And they were the pleasanter 
because a special arrangement had been made 
for their meeting once again before 
London, As to one point she was quite deter- 
mined. Mrs. Western and her secret must 
be altogether discarded. As for her promise 
she had not really broken it. He had been 
clever enough to extract from her all that she 
knew without, as she thought, any positive 
statement on her own part, At any rate he 
did know the truth, and no concealment 
could any longer be of service to Cecilia. 
It was evident that the way was open to her 
now and that she could tell all that she knew 
ut any breach of confidence. 
Francis, when he left her, was quite 
nined to cary his project through, 
~~ thrown him over with most 
unconcern and self-sufficiency. 








left young 
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monstrously dishonoured him. Ie had 
endeavoured to cecape this by taking upon 
himself falscly the fault of having been the 
first to break their engagement, But there 
was a dloubt as to this point, and people 
said that he had been jilted—much to hia 
disgust, He was determiued to be revenge, 
—or as he said to himself, “he had male up 
his mind that the broad truth should be 
known.” It certainly would be the “ broad 
truth” if he could make Mr. Westem un- 
derstand the relations on which he, Sir 
Francis, had but a few nionths before stood 
in regard to his wife. “Honesty,” be said 
to himself, “demanded it.” 

Miss Allifiorla, he thought, was by no 
means an unpleasant young woman with 
whom to have an intrigue. She had good 
lvoks of her own, though they were thin and 
alittle pinched. She was in truth thirty-five 
years oltl, but she did not quite Jook it, She 
had a certain brightness of eye when she was 
awakened to enthusiasm, and she knew how 
to make the best of herself, She could 
whisper and be—or pretend to be secret. 
She had about her, at her command to assume, 
a gieat air of special friendship. She had not 
plactised it much with men as yet, but there 
‘was no reason why she should not do so with 
advantage. She felt herselt already quite on 
intimate terms with Sir Francis; and of Sit 
Francis it may be said, that he was sufficiently 
charmed with Miss Altifiorla to find it expe- 
dient to go and sec her off from the Waterloe 
Station. 

He found Dick Ross at his club and 
lunched with him. “You're just up from the 
Ciiterion,” said Dick. 

“Yes; I went down for the sake of renew. 
ing an old acquaintance, and I renewed it.” 

“You've been persecuting that unfortunate. 
woman.” 

“Why 2 young woman should be thought 

nate because she marrics such a pink 
of perfection as Mr. Western, and avoids 
such a scapegrace as I am, I cannot conceive.” 

“She's unfortunate because you mean to 
bully her. Why can't you leave her alone? 
She has had her chance of war, and you 
have had yours, and he has had his. As 
far as I cansee you have had the best of 
it, She is married toa stiff prig of a fellow, 
who no doubt will make per miserable, 
Surely that ought to be en: for you.” 

“Not quite,” said Sir Francis, “ There is 
nothing recommends itself to my mind so 
much 4s even-handed justice. He played 
me atrick once, and Till play bim another. 


Itended to honour her and she had | She too played me a trick, and now I can 
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play Ber one, My good fortune consists in this, 
that I can kill the two birds with one stone.” 

“You mean to kill them.” 

“Certainly Ido. Why on earth should ¥ 
Ict them off? He did not let me off, Nor 
did she. They think because I carry things 
in an easy manner that I take them easily, 
I suffer as much og they do. But they 
shall suffer as well as I.” 

“Vhe most pemicious doctrine I ever 
‘heard in my life,” said Dick Ross as he filled 
his mouth with cold chicken’pie. 

“When you say pernicious, have you any 
idea, what you mean?” 

“Well, yes; awfully savage, and all that 
kind of thing. Just utter cruelty, and a 
bad spirit." 

“Those are your ideas because you don’t 
take the trouble to return evil for evil. But 
then you never take the trouble to return good. 
for good, In fact, you have no idea of duty, 
only you don't like to burden your conscience 
with ‘doing what seems to be lnatured. 
Now, if man does me good, I retum it,— 
which I deem to be a great duty, and if he 
does me evil, I generally return that sooner 
orlater. There 1s some idea of justice in my 
conduct, but there is none in yours,” 

“Do you mean to pumsh them both?” 
Vell, yes; 2 faras it is in my power, 


“Don't,” said Dick Ross, looking up with 
something like real sorrow depicted on his 
face. But still he called for some greengage pie. 

“TJ hke to get the better of my enemies,” 
said the Baronet, “ You like fiuit pie. I 
doubt if you'd even give up fruit pie to saye 
this woman.” 

“I will)” said Dick, pushing the pic away 

him, 

“The sacrifice would be all in vain. I 
must write the letter to-day, aud as it has to 
be thought about I must begin it at onec. 
Whatever happens, do not let your good 
nature quarrel with your appetite.” 

“ He's o fiend, « perfect fiend,” said Dick 
Ross, as he sate dawdling over his cheese. 
“T wouldn’t bave his ill-nature for all his 
money.” But he turned that sentiment over 
in his mind, endeavouring to ascertain what 
he would do if the offer of the exchange 
were made to him. For Dick was very 
poor, and at this moment was in great 
want of money. Sir Francis went into the 
smoking-room, and sitting there alone with a 
cigar in bis mouth, meditated the letter which 
he would have to write. The letter should 
be addressed to Mr. Western, and was one 
which could not be written without much 
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forethought. He not only must tell his 
story, but must give some reason more or less 
plausible for the telling of it. He did not 
think that he could at once make his idea of 
justice plain to Mr. Western. Hc could not 
put forth his case so clearly as to make the 
husband understand that all was done in fair 
honour and honesty. But as he thought of 
it, he came to the conclusion that he did not 
tmuch care what impression he might leave 
‘on the mind of Mr. Western ;—and still less 
what impression he might leave on hers. 
He might probably succeed in creating a 
quarrel, and he was of opinion that Mr, 
Western was a man who would not quarrel 
lightly, but, when he did, would: quarre! very 
earnestly, Having thought it all over with 
great deliberation, he went up-stairs, and in 
twenty minutes had his letter written. Ata 
quarter past four he was at the Waterloo. 
Station to see the departure of Miss Altifiorla, 
Even he could perceive that she was some- 
what brighter in her ature than when he had 
met her early inthe morning. He could not 
say what had been done, but something had 
been added to please his cyes. The gloves 
were not the same, nor the ribbons ; and he 
thought that he perceived that even the 
bonnet had been altered. Her manner too 
was changed. ‘There wasa careless ease and 
freedom about her which he rather liked; 
and he took it im good part that Miss 
Altifonla had prepared herself for the inter- 
view, though he were to be with her but for 
a few minutes, and that she should be «different 
from the Miss Altifiorla, as she had come 
away from the Western breakfast table. 
“Now there is one thing I want you to 
Promse me,” she said as she gave him her 


“ Anything on earth.” 

“Don't let Mr. Western or Cecilia know 
what you know about that.” He laughed 
and merely shook his head. “Pray don’t. 
What's the good? You'll only create a dis- 
turbance and misery. Poor dear Cecilia has 
been uncommonly silly, But I don’t think 
that she deserves to be punished quite so 


ly. 

“T'm afraid I must differ from you there,” 
he said, shaking his head, 

“ Is it absolutely necessary?” 

« Absolately.”” 

“Poor Cecilia! How can she have been 
so foolish! He isof sucha singular tempers: 
ment that I do not know what the effeat 
may be. I wish you would think better of 
it, Sir Francis.” i 

“ And leave myself to stand in my4 
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‘very uncomfortable position! And that after 
such treatment as hers, I have thought it all 
over, and have found myself bound in honour 
to inform him, And it is for the sake of 
Jetting you know that I have come here. 
Perhaps you may be called upon to say or 
do something in the matter.” : 

“ T suppose it cannot be helped,” said Miss. 
Altifiorla with a sigh. 

“Te cannot,” he replied. 

“Poor dear Cecilia. She ‘has brought it 
on her own head, I must get into my train 
now, as we are just off, Iam so much 
obliged to you for coming to see me start.” 

“We shail mect cach other before long,” 
he said, as she again kissed her hand and 
took her departure, Miss Altfiorla could 
not but think what a happy chance it was 
that prevented his marriage with Cecilia 
Holt. 


CHAPTER XI——MR. WESTERN RKARS THE 
STORY, 


‘Tr was the custom for Mr. Western to 
come down into the hbrary before breakfast, 
and there to receive his letters, Ou the 
morning after Miss Altifiorla’s departue he 
got one by which it may be said that he 
was indecd astonished. It can seliom be 
the case that a man shall reccive a letter by 
which be is so absolutely lifted out of his own 
world of ordinary contentment into another 
absolutely different. And the world into 
which he was lifted was one black with 
unintelligible storms and clouds. It was as 
though everything were suddenly chanj 
for him. ‘The change was of a nature which 
altogether unmanned him, Had he been 
Tuined that would have been as nothing in 
comparison, The death of no frient,—so 
he told himself in the first moment of his 
misery,~-could have so afflicted him. He 
read the letter through twice and thrice, and 
then sat silent with it in his hand thinking of 
it, There could be but one relief, but that 
relief must surely be forthcoming. The 
letter could not be true, How to account 
for its falsehood, how to explain to himself 
that such a letter should have been written 
to him without any foundation for it, without 
any basis on which such a story could be 
constructed, he could not imagine to bim- 
self, But he resolved not to believe it, He 
saw that were he to believe it, and to have 
believed it wrongly, the offence given would 
be ineffable. He should never dare to look 
his wife in the face again. It was at any rate 
infinitely safer for him to disbelieve it, He sat 
there mute, immovable, without a change of 
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countenance, without even a frown on his 
brow, for a quarter of an hour; and at the end 
of that time he got upand shook hinself. It, 
was not true. Whatever might be the ex- 
planation, it could not be true, ‘There was 
some foul plot against his happiness ; but 
whatever the nature of the plot might be, he 
was sure that the story as told to him in that 
letter was not true. And yet it was with a 
very heavy heast that he rove and walked off 
to his wife's room, 
‘The letter ran as follows ~~ 


“ My pgar Mr. Wesrern,—I think it is 
that I should allude to a former 
Iittle incident in my past life-—one that took 
place in the course of the last year only,—to 
account for the visit which 2 made to your 
house the other day, and which was not, I 
think, very well taken. 1 have no reason to 
doubt but that you are acquainted with all 
the circumstances, Indeed I look upon it 
as impossible that you should not be so. 
But, taking that for granted, I have to explain 
my own coniluct. 

“It seems but the other day that Cecilia 
Holt and I were engaged to be married,” 
Mr. Western, when he came to this passay 
felt for a mument as though be had receiv 
a bullet in his heart. “All Exeter knew of 
the engagement, and all Exeter scemed to 
be well pleased, 1 was poe Bru my 
brother-in-law, the Dean, and found 
‘Miss Holt very intimate at the Deanery. It 
is not for me now to explain the way in 
which our engagement was broken through, 
but your wife, J do not doubt, in telling you 
of the afiair, will have stated that she did 
not consider herself to have been ill-used. 
Tam quite certain that she can never have 
said s0 even to herself. I do not wish to go 
into the matter in all its details, but I am 
confident that she cannot have complained 
of me. 

“Under these circumstances, when I 
found myself living close to you, and to her 
also, I thought it better to call and to offer 
such courtesies as are generally held to be 
pleasant in @ neighbourhood. It would, I 
thought, be much pleasanter to meet in that 
frank way than to go on cutting cach other, 
especially as there was no ground: for a 
quarrel on either side. I have, however, 
learned since that something has been taken 
amiss, What is it? If it be that I was 
before you, that is too late to be mended. 
You, at any rate, have won the prize, and 
ought to -be contented, You alvo were 
engaged about the same time, and my cousin 
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hes got your young Iady, It is I that was 
left out in the cold, and I really do ‘not see 
sthat you bave any reason-to be angry. 1 
‘have no wish to force myself upon you, and 
if you do not wish to be gracious down at 
Ascot, then let there be an end of it. 
Yours truly, 
“Francis GeRaLpine.” 


‘He arose and went slowly up-stairs to his 
wife's bedroom, It was just the time when 
she would come down to breakfast and as 
his hand was on the lock of the door she 
opened it to come out. The moment she 
saw him she knew that her secret had been 
divulged, She knew that he knew it, and 
yct he had endeavoured to cradicate all 
show of anger from his face, as all reality of 
it from his heart, He was sure,—was sure,-— 
that the story was an infamous falsehood! 
His wife, his chosen one, his Cecilia to have 
been engaged, a year ago, to such a one as 
Sir Francis Geraldine,—1o so base, 80 mean 
a creaturt,—and then to have married him 
without telling a word of it alll To have 
Kept him wilfully, carefully, in the dark, with 
studied premeditation so as to be sure of 
effecting her own marriage before he should 
learn it, and that too when he had told her 
everything as to himself! It certainly coul 
not be, and was not true { 

She stood still holding the door open when 
she saw him there with the letter in his hand. 
‘There was an instant certainty that the blow 
had come and must be borne even should it 
Kill her. It was as though she were already 
crushed by the weight of it Her own con- 
duct appeared to her black with all its 
enormity. Though there had been so little 
donc by her which was really amiss, yet she 
felt that she had been guilty beyond the reach 
of pardon. Twelve months since she could 
have declared that she knew herself so well 
as to be sure that she could never tremble 
defore uny one, But all that was changed 
with her. Her very nature was changed. 
She felt ax though she were a guilty, dis- 
covered, and disgraced criminal. She stood 
perfectly still, looking him in the face, but 
without a hig? 

And he | His perceptions were not quick 
as hers, and he Tall was determined to die 
believe. “Cecilia 1” he said, “Ihave got a 
letter.” And he passed on into the room. 
She followed him and stood with her hand 
resting on the shouider of the sofa. “I have 
got a letter from Sir Francis Geraldi 

“What does Sir Francis Geraldine my 
of me?” she replied, 
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Had he been u man possessed of quick 
wit, he would bave perceived now that the 
letter was true. There was confession in the 
very tone of her voice, But he had come 
there determined that it was not tue, deter- 
mined at any rate to act as though it were 
not true ; and it was necessary that he should 
go through the game ashe had arranged to 
play it. “Zt is a bese letter,” he said. “A 
foul lying letter. But there is some plot in 
it of which I know nothing. You can per- 
haps explain the plot.” 

Maybe the letter is true,” she said stand- 
ing there, not submissive before him, but 
still utterly miserable in her guilt, 

“Itiauntmne, It cannot possibly be true. 
It contains a wicked lie, He says that 
twelve months since you were engaged to 
him as his wife. Why does he lie like that?” 
She stood before him quite quiet without the 
change of a muscle of her face. “Do you 
understand the meaning of it all?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What is the meaning? Speak to me and. 
explain it.” 

“ Twas engaged to marry Sir Francis Geral- 
dine just belore I knew you. It was broken 
off and then we went upon the Continent. 
There I met you. Oh, George, I have loved 
you so well. I do love you so truly.” As 
she spoke she endeavoured to take his hand 
in hers, She made that one effort to be 
tender in obedience to her conscience, but 
as she made it she knew that it would be in 


vain. 

He rejected her hand, without violence 
indeed but still with an assured purpose, and 
walked away from her to the further side of 
the chamber. “It is tue then?” 

“Yes; it is true. Why should it not be 
true?” 

“ Heaven help us! And I to hear about 
it for the first time in such a fashion ag this | 
He comes to see you, and because some- 
thing does not go as he would have it, he 
turns round and tells me his story, Tut that 
he hax quarrelled with you now, I should 
never have heard @ syllable.” He had come 
up to her room determined not to believe 
word of it. And now, suddenly, there was 
no fault of which in his mind he was not ready 
to accuse her. He had been deceived, and 
she was to hima thing altogether different 
from that which he had believed her. 

Bat she, too, was stung to wrath by the 
insinuation which his words contained. She 
mew herself to be absolutely devorent to 
every respect, except that of reticence to 
husband. Though she was prepared to bear 
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‘the weight of the punishment to which her 
silence had condemned her, yet she was sure 
of the purity of her own conduct. Knowing 
his disposition, she did not care to make light 
of her great fault, but now something was 
added, she hardly knew what, of which she 
knew herself to be innocent. Something was 
hinted as to the friendship remaining between 
her and this man, of which her husband, in 
his pride, should not have accused her, 
What! Did he think that she had willingly 
received her late lover as her friend in 
house and without his knowledge? If he 
thought that, then, indecd, must all be over 
between them. “Ido not know what it is 
that you suspect. You had better say it out 
at once.” 

“Js this letter true?" and he held the 
letter up in his hand. 

“T suppose it to be true, I do not know 
what it contains, but I presume it to be true,” 

“You can read it,” and he threw the letter 
on the table before her, > 

‘She took it up and slowly passed her eyes 
over the words, endeavouring, as she did, to 
come to some determination as to what her 
conduct should be. The purport of the words 
she did not fully comprehend, so fully was her 
mind occupied with thinking of the condition 
of her husband's mind ; but they left upon her 
an impression that in the main Sir Francis 
Geraldine had told his story truly. “ Yes ;” 
she said, “it is true. Before I had met you 
T was engaged to marry this other man. Our 
engagement was broken off, and then inamma 
and I travelled abroad together. We there 
met you, and then yon know the resi.” 

“ And you thought it proper that I should 
be kept in the dark!” She remained silent, 
Shecould not apologiseto him afterhearing the 
accusation which rankled in his bosom." She 
could not go on to cxplain that the moment 
fittest for an explanation had never come, 
She could not endeavour even to make him 
understand that because her story was,60 
like his own, hers had not been told. She 
knew the comparative insignificance of her 
own fault, and yet circumstances had brought 
it about that she must stand oppressed with 
this weight of guilt in her eyes. As he should 
be just or unjust, or rathet merciful or un- 
merciful, so must she endure or be unable to 
endure herdoom, “Ido not understand it,” 
he said, with affected calm. “It is the case, 
then, that you have brought me into this 
position with premeditated falsehood, and 

we wilfully deceived me as to your previous. 
engagement ti 

“Nol 
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* How then?” 

“There has been no wilfl deceit,—no 
cause for deceit whatsoever, You were en-, 
gaged to marry the lady who is now Mrs. 
Gerakline. I was engaged to many Sir 
Francis." 

“Bot I told you all,” 

“Yon did.” 

“Te would have been impossible that I 
should have asked you to be mine without 
telling you the whole story.” She could not 
answer him. She knew it to be true,—that 
he had told her and must have told her, 
But for herself it had been 80 improbable 
that he had not known of her engagement | 
And then there had been no opportunity,— 
no fitting opportunity, She knew that she 
had been wrong, foolish, iljudging; but 
there had been nothing of that premeditated 
secrecy,—that secrecy with a cause, of which 
he had hinted that she was guilty. “I sup- 
pose that I may take it as d that I have 
been altogether mistaken?” This he said 
in the severest tone which he knew how to 


Assume. 

“ How mistaken?” 

“TY have believed you to be sweet, and 
pure, and innocent, and true ;—one in whom 
my spirit might refresh itsclf as a man bathes 
his heated limbs in the cool water. You were 
to have been to me the joy of my life,—my 
reat treasure kept at home, open to no eyes 
but my own; a thing perfect in beauty, to 
think of when absent and to be conscious of 
when present, without even the need of ex- 
pression. ‘Let the wind come and the 
storm,” I said to myself, ‘I cannot be nn- 
happy, because my wife is my own.’ There 
is an external grace about you which was to 
my thinking only the culture of the woman 


“Well ;—well.”” 

“It was a dream, I had better have mar- 
ried that little girl. She was silly, and soon 
Joved some one better, But she did not 
deceive me.” 

“ And L—have I deceived you?” 

He paused before he answered her, and 
then spoke as thbugh with much thought, 
“Yes,” he said; “yes.” 

“Where? How?” 

“Ido not know. I cannot pretend even 
to guess. Ishall probably never know. I 
shall not strive to know, But I do know 
that you have deceived me. There has been, 
nay, there is, a secret between you and one 
whom I regard as among the basest of men, 
of which T have been kept purposely in 
ignorance. : 
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“There is no such secret.” : 

“You were engaged to be his wife. That 
“at any rate has been kept from me, He has 
been here as your friend, and when he came, 
—into my house,—the purport of his visit 
was kept from me, He asked for something, 
which was refused, and consequently he has 
written to me. For what did he ask?” 

“Ask! For nothing! What was there 
for him to ask?” 

*“T do not know. I cannot even pretend to 
guess. As I read his letter there must have 
been something. But it does not matter. 
While you have seemed to me to be one 
thing, you have been another. You have 
‘been. acting a part from the first moment in 
which we met, and have kept it up all through 
with admirable consistency. You are not 
that sweetly innocent creature which I have 
believed you to be.” 

She knew that she was all that he had 
fancied her, but she could not say so. She 
had understood him thoroughly when he had 
told her that she had been to him the cool 
water in which the heated man had bathed 
his limbs; that she was the treasure to be 
kept at home, Even-in her misery some- 
thing of delight had come to her senses as 
she heard him say that, The position described 
to her had been exactly that which it had 
‘been her ambition to fill. She knew that in 
spite of all that had come and gone she was 
still fit to fill it. There had been nothing, 
—not a thought to mar her innocence, her 
purity, her woman's tenderness. She was all 
his, and he was certain to know every thought 
of her mind and every throb of her heart. 
She did believe that if he could read them 
all, he would be perfectly satisfied. But she 
could not tell him that it was so. Words so 
epoken will be the sweetest that can fall into 
a man's ear,—if they be believed, But let 
there come but the shadow of a doubt over 
the man’s mind, let him question the sin- 
cerity of a tone, and the words will become 
untrue, mawkish and distasteful. A thing 
perfect in beauty! Hoy she to say that 
‘she would be that to bi And yet, under- 
standing her error as had done with a 
full intelligence, she could have swom that 
it.should beso, The beauty he had sy 
of was not simply the sheen of her loveliness, 
nor the of her form. It was the 
entirety of her feminine attraction, it in 
the purity of her soul, which was in 
still there in allits perfection. But she could 
not teil him that he was mistaken in doubting 
her. Now he had told her that she was not 
that innocent creature which he had believed 


ss? 


her to be. What was she todo? How was 
she to restore herself to his favour? But 

it all there was present to her an 
idea that she would not humble herself too 
far. To the extent of the sin which she 
had committed she would humble herself if 
she knew how to do that without going 
beyond it. But further than that in justice 
both to him and to herself she would not 
go. “If you have condemned me,” she 
said, “there must be an end of it,—for the 


t 

“Condemned yout Do you not condemn 
yourself? Have you attempted any word of 
excuse? Have you given any reason why 
I should have been kept in the dark? Your 
friend Miss Altifiorla knew it all I presume?” 

“Yes, she knew it all.” : 

“ And you would not have had her here if 
you could have avoided it test she sould 
tell me?” 


“That is true. I wished to be the first 
to tell you myself,” 

“ And yet you had never whispered a word 
of it, Miss Altifiorla and Sir Francis it 
seems are friends.” Cecilia only shook 
her head, “1 heard yesterday at the station 
that they had gone to London together. I 
Pega he ides rowed through. Mri 

ly the idea passed through Mrs. 
‘Western's mind that Miss Altifiorla had been 
untrue to her, She had kept her word to 
the letter in not having told the secret to 
her husband but she had discussed the 
whole matter with Sir Francis, and the letter 
which Sir Francis bad written was the result. 
“T do not know,” she said. “If they be 
more to each other than chance acquaintance 
I do not know it, From week to week 
and from day to day before our matriage the 
thing went on end the opportunity never 
came, Something would elways fall from 
you which made me afraid to speak at that 
moment, Then we were marred, and I 
found how wrong I had been. I still re- 
solved to tell you, but put it off like a coward 
from day to day. Your sister had heard of 
my first ment,” 

«pid Berth Leelee " 

“Yes; ‘and like myself che was surpris 
that you should be so ignorant.” 

“ She might well be surprised.” 

“Then I resolved to tell you. I would 
not do it till that other woman had left the 
bouse, I would not have her by to see your 
anger.® i 

And now this is the way in which*the 
history of your former life has reached my 
cara!” As he said this be held out in his 
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hand the fatal letter. “This is the manner 
jn which you have left me to be informed of 
asubject #0 interesting! I first hear from 
Sir Francis Geraldine that he and you a 
twelvemonth since were engaged togethei as 
man and wife,” Here she stood quite silent. 
She did not care to tell him that it was more 
than twelve months since. “That you think 
to be becoming.” . 

“Ido not think so.” 

“That you feel to be compatible with my 
happiness!” Tiere, again, there was a pause, 
during which she looked fall into his face. 
"Sych is not my idea. My happiness is 
wrecked, It is gone.” Here he made a 
motion with his hand, as though to show that 
all his bliss had flown away from him, 

“Oh, George, if you love me, do not speak 
Tike that.” 

“Tove you! Yes I love you. I do not 
suppose that love can Le made to go at once, 
as I find that esteem may do, and respect, 
and veneration.” 

“Oh, George, those are hard words.” 

“Is itnot so? This morning you were to 
me of all God's creatures the brightest and 
the best. When I entered your room just 
now it was so that I regarded you. Can you 
now he the brightest and the best? Has 
not all that romance been changed at a 
moment's notice? But alas! love does not 
go after the same fashion.” Then he turned 
shortly round and left the room, 

She remained confounded and awe- 
stricken, There had been that about him 
which secmed to declare a settled purpose— 
as though he had intended to leave her for 
ever, She sat perfectly still thinking of it, 
thinking of the injustice of the sentence that 
had been pronounced upon her, Though 
she had deserved much she had not deserved 
this. Though she had expected panishment 
she had not expected punishment so severe. 
Tn about twenty minutes her maid came up 
to her, and with a grave face asked whether 
she would wish that breakfast should be sent 
to her in her own room. Mr, Western had 
sent to ask the question, “ Yes," said she, 
—if he pleases.” There could be no good 
in attempting to conceal from the servants a 
misery so deep and so lasting as this. 


CHAPTER X1I,—MR. WEBTERN'S DECISION. 

Wear should she do with herself? Her 
‘breakfast was brought to her. At noon she 
was told that Mr, Western bad gone out for 
the day and would not return till the evening. 
She was asked whether she would have her 
pony carriage, and on refusing it, was per- 
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suaded by her maid to walk in the grounds, 
“T think I will go out,” she said, and went 
and walked for anhour. Her maid had been 
peculiarly her own and had come to her 
trom Exeter ; but she would not talk to her 
maid about her quarrel with her husband, 
though she was sure that the girl knew of the 
quarrel. Those messages had certainly come 
disect from her husband, and could not, she 
thought, have been sent without some ex- 
planation of the facts. She could sec on the 
faces of all the honsehold that every one 
knew that there was a quarrel, ‘Twenty 
times during the day would she have had her 
husband's name on her tongue had there 
been no quarrel. It had been with her as 
though she had had a pride in declaring 
herself to be his wife. But now she was 
silent respecting him altogether, She would 
not bring herself to ask the gardener whether 
Mr. Western wished this thing or the other. 
‘The answer had always been that the master 
wished the paths and the shrubs and the 
flowers to be just as she wished them. But 
now not a word was spoken, For an hour 
she walked among the paths, and then re- 
tamed to her own ropm, Would she have 
her dinner in the dining-room? If so, the 
master would have his in the library. Then 
she could restrain herself no longer, but burst 
into tears. No; she would have no dinner, 
Let them bring her a cup of tea in her own 
room, 


‘There she sat thinking of ber condition, 
wondering from hour to hour what was to be 
the end of it, From hour to hour she sat, 
and can hardly have been said to think, She 
lost herself in pondering first over herown folly 
and then upon his gross injustice. She could 
not but marvel at her own folly. She hag in 
troth known from the first moment in which 
she had resolved to accept his offer, that it 
was her duty to tell him the story ofher adven- 
ture with Sir Francis Geraldine. It should 
have been told indeed before she had accepted 
his offer, and she could not now forgive her- 
self in that she he silent. “You must 
know my story,"iBhe should have sad, 
“before there a word more spoken 
between us.” And then with a clear brow 
and without a tremor in her voice she could 
have toldit. But she had allowed herself to 
be silent, simply because he had told the 
same story, and then the moment had never 
come. She could not forgive herself. She 
could never entirely forgive herself, even 
though _ day should come in which he 

ion her. 
‘would he ever pardon her? Then her 
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mind would fy away to the injustice of his 
condemnation. He had spoken to her darkly, 
+as though he had intended to agcuse her of 
some secret understanding with Sir Francis. 
He had believed her to be guilty of some 
underhand plot against his happiness carried 
on with the man to whom she had been 
engaged! Of what was it that he had 
imagined her to be guilty? What was the 
plot of which in his heart he accused her? 
‘Then her imagination looked out and seemed 
totell her that there could be but one. Her 
husband suspected her of having married 
him while her heart was still the property of 
that other man! And asshe thought of this, 
indignation for the time almost choked her 
grief. Could it be possible that he, to whom 
she had given everything with such utter un- 
reserve, whom she had made the god of her 
idolatry, to whom she had been exactly that 
which he had known so well how to describe, 
—could it be that he should have had every 
thought concerning her changed in 2 momen 
and that from believing her to be all pure 
all innocent, he should have come to regard 
her ag a thing so vile as that? She almost 
tore her hair in her agony as she said that it 
must be so, He had told her that his respect, 
his esteem, and his veneration, had all passed 
away, She could never consent to live with 
him trusting solety to his love without esteem, 
But as the evening passed away and the 
night came, and as the duration of the long 
hours of the day seemed to grow upon her, 
and 2s no tidings came to her from her lord, 
she began to tell herself that it was unbe- 
coming that she should remain without know- 
ing her fate. The whole length of the tedious 
day had passed since he had left her and 
had condemned her to breakfast in solitude. 
Then she accused herself of having been gard 
with him during that interview, of 
failed to submit herself in repentance, #Ad 


she told herself that if she could see him 
once more, she might still whisper to him the 
truth and soften his wrath. it something 


she must do, She had dismissed her maid 
for the last time, and sat miserably in her 
room till midnight. But she could not 
go to bed till she had made some effort. She 
would at any rate write to him one word. 
She got up therefore and seated herself at 
the table with pen and ink before her. She 
would write the whole story, she thought, 
simply the whole story, and would send it to 
him, leaving it to him to believe or to dis- 
believe it as he pleased. But es she bent 
over the table she felt that she could not 
Write such a letter as that without devot- 
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ing an entire day toit, ‘Then she rapidly 
scrawled a few words :-— 


“Dearest Gronce,—Come to me and 
let me tell you everything—Your own 
Ceci.” 


‘Then she addressed it to him and put it 
under her pillow that she might send it to him. 
a8 soon as she should wake in the morning. 
Having done so she got into her bed and 
wept herself asleep. 

When the girl came into her room in the 
morning she at once asked after her husband. 
“Is Mr, Western up yet?” The maid in- 
formed her with an air of grave distress that 
‘Mr. Western had risen early and had been 
driven away from the house to catch a morne 
ing train. More than that the girl could not 
say. But she believed that a letter had been 
left on the library table, She had heard 
John say that there was such a letter, But 
John had gone with his master to the station. 
Then she sent down for the letter, and 
within a few minutes held it in her hand, 

‘We will now go back to Mr. Western. He, 
as soon as he had leit his wife's room in the 
morning went down-stairs, and began to con- 
sider within himself what was the cause of 
this evil thing which had been done to him, 
Avery cvil thing had been done. He did feel 
that the absolute happiness which had been 
his for the last few days had perished and 
gone from bim. He was aman undemon- 
strative, and silent in expressing his own feel. 
‘ings, but one who revelled inwardly in his own 
feclings of contentment when he was content. 
His wife had been to him all that he had 
dreamt that a women should be. She had 
filled up his cup with infinite bliss, though he 
had never told even to her how full his cup 
hed been. But in everything he had striven 
to gratify her, and had been altogether 
successtul. To go on from day to day with « 
his books, with his garden, with his exercise, 
and above all with his wife, had been enough 
to secure absolute happiness. He had 
suspected no misfortune, and had anticipated 
no drawback. Then on a sudden there had 
come this wicked letter, which had made 
him, wretched for the time, even though he 
were sure that it was not true, But h@had 
known that it was only for the time, for he 
hed been sure that it was untrue, Then the 
blow had fallen, and all bis contentment was 
banished. There wes some terrible mystery, 
—some mystery of which he could not gauge 
the depth. Though he was gracious and 
confiding and honest when left at peace, still 
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he was painfully suspicious when something 
arose of which the circumstances were kept 
ack fiom him. was @ secret heve,— 
there was certainly a scerct; and it was 
shared between his wife, whom of all human 
‘beings he had loved the best, and the man 
whom he most thoroughly despised. As 
Jong as it was possible that the whole tale 
might be an invention he would not belicve a 
word against hia wife ; but, when it 

that there was certainlysome truth in it, then 
it seemed that there was nothing too mon- 
strous for him to believe, 

After his solitary breakfast he walked 
abroad, and tumed it all over in hismind. He 
had given her the opportunity of telling him 
everything, and she had told him nothing. So 
he declared to himself. ‘That one condemn- 
ing fact was there,—clear as daylight, that 
she had willingly bestowed hersef upon this 
baronet, this creature who to his thinking was 
vile as a man could be, Astothat there was 
no doubt. That waa declared. How different 
must she have been from that creature whom 
he had fancied that he had loved, when 
she would have willingly consented to be the 
wife of such a man? And this had becn 
done within a year,—-as he said. And then 
she had mairied him, telling him nothing of 
it, though she must have known that he would 
discover it as soon as she was his wife, It 
ited her to be his wife,—for some reason 

which he could not perceive. She had 
achieved her object;——but not on that account 
need he live with ber, It had been an affair 
of money, and his money she might have. 

He came back and got his horse, as the 
motion of walking was not fast cnough for 
him in his passion, It was grievous to be 
borne,—the fact that he had been so mistaken 
in choosing for himself a special woman as a 
companion of his life, He had desired her 
to be all honour, all trath, alt simplicity, and 
‘Se Ia encoumiered fod and peemeduaret 

¢ had encomnt wud an 
deceit, She was his wife indeed ;—but not 
on that account need he live with her. 

And then his curiosity was raised. What 
was the secret between them? There must 
have been some question of money, as to 
which at the last moment they had disagreed. 
To Bis thinking it was vile that 2 young 
woman should soil her mind with such 
thoughts and marry or reject a man at the last 
shouldbe enunged fr ber by ht Sete 

er by her £0 

that she might go to her husband without 
having been mixed in any question of a 
sordid matter, But these two had probably 
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found at the last moment that their income 
was insufficient for their wants, and therefore 
his purse had been thought convenient As 
all these things, with a thousand others, 
passed through his mind he came to the de- 
termination that at any rate they must part. 

He came home, and before he ate his 
dinner he wrote to her that letter, of which 
the contents shal) now be given, {t was a 
most unreasonable letter. But to hit in his 
sorrow, in his passion, it seemed that every 
word was based upon reason. 





“ Dear Crcitia,” the letter ran, 

“T need hardly tell you that I was sur- 
prised by the facts which ‘you at last told me 
this morning. I should have been less 
pained, perbaps, had they come to me in the 
first instance from yourself instead of from 
Sir Francis Geraldine. But I do not know 
that the conclusion to which I have been 
forced would have been in any way altered 
had gach been the case. I can hardly, I 
fear, make you understand the shock with 
which J have received the intelligence, that a 
month or two before I pro] to you you 
had been the promised wife of that map, 
1 need hardly tell you that had Z known that 
it was so I should not have offered you my 
hand. To by the cited it was led into 
my marriage by a mistake. But a marriage 
commenced with such a mistake as that 
cannot be happy. 

“ As to your object I cannot surmise; But 
I suppose that you were satisfied, thinking me 
to be of a nature especially soft and gentle. 
But I fear Lam not so. After what has 
passe I cannot bring myself to live with 
you again. Praybeheve it. We have now 
parted for ever, 
to your future welfere, and as to 
our which will be due to my name, 
wifth you must continue to bear, I am quite 
willing to make any arrangements which 
inends of yours shall think to be due to you. 
Half my income you shall have, and you 
shall live here in this house if it be thought 
well for you. In reference to these things 
your lawyers had bettersee my lawyers, In 
the meantime my bankers will cash your 
cheques. But believe me that I am gone, 
‘Bot to return. 
“Your affectionate husband, 
“Gronok WzsTERN.” 


These words he wrote, struggling to be 
cool and rational while he wrote them, and 
thes be dopente, Istrmg the letter upon, the 
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CHAPTER XIIL—MRS, WESTERN PREPARES 
TO LBAVE. 

CaCLA, when she first read her hus- 
band’s letter, did not clearly understand 

it, It could not be that he intended to 
leave her for ever! They had been married 
but a few months,—a few months of inex- 
pressible love and confidence; and it was 
impossible that he should intend that they 
should be thus parted. But when she had 
read it again and again, she began to 
ceive that it was #0; “ Pray believe it. 


have now parted for ever.” he stopped 
Baler would have only been balf- 


le 


there her 
hearted, She would not in truth have 
ht that he had been in earnest indoom- 
ing her to eternal separation. But he had 
gone on with shocking coolness to tell her 
how he bad arranged his plans for the future, 
“Half my income you shall have." You 
shall live here in this house, if it be thought 
well for you.” “ Your lawyer had better see 
my lawyer.” Tt was, in truth, his intention 
that it should be so, And she had already 
begun to have some knowledge of the per- 
sistency of his character. She was 
aware that he was a man not likely to be 
moved fiom his word. He had gone, and 
it was his intention to go. And he had 
declared with a magnanimity which she now 
felt to be odious, and almost mean, what 
liberal arrangements he had made for her 
maintenance. She was in no want of in- 
come. She told herself that she would 
rather starve in the street than eat his bread, 
unless she might eat it from the same loaf 
with him; that she would rather perish in 
the cold than enjoy the shelter of his roof, 
unless she might enjoy it with him. 

‘There she remained the whole day by her- 
self, thinking that something must occur to 
mitigate the severity of the sentence which 
he Frcncupeed against her, It could 
not be that he should leave her thus,—he 
whose every word, whose every tone, whose 
avery look, whose every touch had hitherto 
been so full of tendemess, 
as she had loved how could he live without 
her? He had explained his idea of a wife, 
and though he had spoken the words in his 
anger, still she had proud. But now 
eee ps Songs Be son. have her 

lieve that she was wholly unnecessary to 
him. It could not be s0. He could not so 
have deceived her. It must be that he would 
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want her as she wanted him, and that he 
must return to her to satisfy the cravings of 
his own heart. 

But as time went on her tenderness gradu- 
ally tumed to anger, He had pronounced 
the sentence, the heaviest sentence which his 
mind could invent against her whom he had 
made hisown. Was that sentence just? She 
told herself again and again that it was most 
unjust, The fault which she had committed 
deserved no such punishment, She con- 
fessed to herself that she had promised to 
become the wife of a man unworthy of her; 
but when she had done so she had not 
known her present husband, He at least 
had no cause of anger with her in regard to 
that. And she, as soon as she found 
out her misteke and the man’s character had 
become in part revealed to her, had with a 
terrible courage taken the buil by the horns 
and broken away from the engeeement which 
outward circumstances made attrac 
tive. Then with her mother she had gone 
abroad, and there she had met with Mr, 
Western, At the moment of their meet- 
ing she had been at any rate innocent in 
regard to him. From that moment she had 
performed her duty to him, and had been 
sincere in her love, even gs such a man as 
Mr, Western could desire,—with the one 
exception of her silence. It was true that 
Gealdine ot herby io septing tim end 

ine ;—of her folly in 

her ¢ in repodiating him, Day by day 
the days gone by, and there had been 
some cause for fresh delay, that cause having 
ever reference to his immediate comfort. 
Did she not know that lad she told him, his 
offer, his love, his marriage would have been 
the game? And now, was she to be tured 
adrift and thrown aside, rejected and ge rid 
of at an instant’s notice, because, his 
comfort, the telling of her story had been 
delayed? The tice, the cruelty, the 
inhumanity of such a punishment were very 
plain to her, 

‘Could he do it? As herhusband had hea 
right so to dismiss her from his bosom? And 
hus money? Perish his money! And his 
house! ‘The remembrance of the offers 
which he made to her aggravated her wrath 
bitterly. As his wife shethad a right to his 
care, to his presence, and to his tenderness, 
She had not married him simply to be main- 
tained and housed. Nor was that the mean- 
ing of their marriage contract, Before God 





she 


he had no Tight to send het away from 
him, and to bid her live and die alone. 

But though he had no right he had the 
power, She could not force him to be her 
compani ‘The Jaw would give her only 
those things which she did not care to claim. 
He already offered more than the law would 
exact, and she despised his generosity. As 
long as he supported her the law could not 
bring him back and force him to give her to 
eat of his own loaf, and to drink of his own 
cup. The law would not oblige him to 
encircle her in his arms. The law would not 
compel him to let her rest upon his bosom. 
None of those privileges which were un- 
doubtedly her own could the law obtain for 
her. He had said that he had gone, and 
would not retum, and the law could not 
bring him back again, Then she sat and 
wept, and told herself how much better would 
ave been that sogie Ife of which Miss Alt 

had preached to her the advantages. 

‘The second day since his departure had 
passed and the had taken no step, Alone 
she had given way to sorrow and to indi 
ratuniterac oc 

q waited, st ing that i 
would be done to soften her sorrow; but 
nothing had been done, The servants around 
her moved slowly, solemnly, and as though 
struck with awe. Her own maid had tied 
to say 2 word once and again, but bed been 
silenced by the manner of her mistress. 
Cecilia, though she felt the weight of the 
silence, could not bring herself to tell the 
gitl that her husband had left her for ever. 
‘The servants no doubt knew it all, but she 
could not bring herself to tell them that it 
wasso. He had told her that her cheques 
on his bankers would be paid, but she had 
declared that on no account should any such 


up his mind to desert her and had 

left her without intending further comm 
cation, she must provide for herself, 
must go back to her mother, where the 
of all Exeter would see her, But she 
in the firat instance write to her mother 
‘how could she explain to her mi 
that bad happened? Would even 
mother believe her when she said 


i 
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instruction from him, But how to address 
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hhim she was ignorant, He was gone, but 
she did not know whither, ‘The servants, no 
doubt, knew where, but she could not bring 
herself to ask them. On the third day she 
wrote as follows, ‘The reader will remember 
that that short scrawl which she addressed 
to him from her bedroom had not been sent. 

“ Dear Georce,—This is the first letter I 
have writtea to you as your wife, and it will 
be very sad. Ido not think that you can 
have remembered that yours would be the first 
which I had ever received from my husband. 
Your order has crushed me altogether. 
It shall, nevertheless, be obeyed os far as I 
am able to obey it. ‘You say something as 
to your means, and something also as to your 
house, In that you cannot be obeyed. It 
is not possible that 1 should take your money 
or live in your house unless I am allowed to 
do so as your wife, The law, I think, says 
that I may do so. But the law, of course, 
cannot compel 2 man to be a loving, tender 
husband, or even to accept the tenderness of 
a loving wife. I know what you owe me, 
but I know also that I cannot exact it unless 
you can give it with all your heart. Your 
money and your house I will not have unless 
T can have them together with yourself Your 
bread would choke mc. Your roof would 
not shelter me. Your good things would be 
poison to me,—unless you were here to make 
me feel that they were yours also as well as 
mine. If you mean to insist on the severity 
of your order, you will have to get rid of me 
altogether. I shall then have come across 
two men of which I do not know whether to 
wonder most at the baseness of the one or 
the cruelty of the other, In that case I can 
only retum to my mother. In that case 
you will not, I think, care much what may 
become of me; but a8 J shall still bear your 
name, it is, 1 suppose, proper that you should 
iknow where I purpose living. 

“But, dear George, dearest George,~I 
wish you could know how much dearer to me 
in spite of your cruelty than all the world 
Desides,—I cannot even yet bring myself to 
believe that we can for ever be separated. 
Dear George, endeavour to think how small 
‘has been my offence and how tremendous is 
the punishment which pose. The 
offence te to stnall that I will oo myself 
down by asking your pardon. you sai 
a word sitting beside me, even a word of 
anger, then I could have done so. I think 
Teonld have made you believe how altogether 
accidental it had been. But I will not do so, 
now, I should aggravate my own fault till 
‘it woukl appear to you that I bad done some- 
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of which I ought to behagnnied ary 
i esha you ought not to forgive. 
have ne nothing of which I am ashamed, 
and nothing certainly which you ought even 
to think it necessary to 
‘When ahe had got so far she sat for a while 
thinking whether she would or would not tell 
himof the cause and the manner ofher silence. 
Should she refer him to his sister, who under- 
stood so well how that silence had been pro- 


‘J 
into that subject, Should she ever 
must be when he had come back to a 
was sitting with his arm around her waist. 
She ended her letter, therefore, very shortly. 
“Aa I omust wait here till I hear from 
you, and cannot even wnite to my mother 
till I do ao, I must beg you to answer 
my letter quickly. I endeavour to go 
on without drawing any cheques. If I find 
it necessary I shalt have to write to my 
mother for money. 
“ Your most affectionate wife, 
“Cacia Wasrsey.” 
“Oh, George, if you knew how I loved 
r 


Then, as she did not like to send the 
Jetter out the servants without any 
address, and thus to confess to them that she 
did not know where her husband had gone, 
She cire=ted th lets to He cle m3 Londons 

During the next day or two 
servants, the silent Tincupreaed pty, was 
very hard to bear. As each moming came 
het punishment seemed to become more and 
more intolerable to her. She could not 
read, There were none among her friends, 
not even her mother, to whom she could 
write, It.was still her hope,—her faintest 
hope, that she need confess to none of them 
the fact that her husband had quarrelled 
with her. She could only sit and ponder 
over the of the man who by his mere 
suspicions could subject a woman to so crue} 
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a fate: But on the evening of the third day 
she was told that a gentleman had called to 
sce her. Mr, Graham sent his card in to her, 
and she at once recognised Mr. Graham as her 
‘husband's Ley ke She was sitting at the 
open window of her own bedroom, looking 
into the garden, and she was aware that she 
bad been weeping! “2 will be down at 
once,” she said to the maid, “ if Mr. Graham 
will wait” “Oh, ma'am, you do take on so 
creadfally,” said the girl, “Never mind, 
Mary. will come down and see Mr. 
Graham if you will leave me." “Oh, ma'am, 
oh, Miss Holt, I have known you 60 long, 
way I not say a word to you?” 

“Tam not Miss Holt. I am still entitled 
to bear my husband's name." Then the girl, 
feeling herself to belies rebuked, was leay- 
ing the room, when her mistress jumped 11 
from her seat, took her in her ammo, and 
kissed ber. “Ob, Mary,” she said,“ am 
unhappy, 50 unbappy! But pray do not tell 
them. It is true that you have known me long, 
and I can trust you.” Then the girl, crying 
much more bitterly than her mistress, left the 
room. 

In a few minutes Cecilia followed her, and 
entered the parlourintowhich Mr. Graham had 
been shown, without a sign of tears upon her 
a red tet hy reo ine ¢ a look 

inj ine ity, of almost mag- 
nificent innocence, by which the lawyer was 
auch startled, She was resolved at any rate 
to confess no injury done by herself to her 
husband, and to say nothing to Mr.Graham of 
any injury done by him toher. Mr. Graham, 
too, was a gentleman, s man over fifty years of 
age, who had been solicitor to Mr. Western's 
father. He knew the husband in this case 
weil, but he bad as yet known notinng of the 
wife. He had been simply told by Mr. 
‘Western to understand that he, Mr. Western, 
had no fault to find with the lady; that he 
had not 2 word to say against her; but that 
unfortunately circumstances had so tured 
out that all married happiness was impossible 
for him. Mr. Grabam had endeavoured to 
learn the facts; but he had been aware that 
‘Mr, Westem was a man who would not bear 
to be cross-examined. A question or two 
he had asked, and had represented to his 
client how dreadful was the condition to 
which he was condemning both the lady 
and himself, But his observations were 
received with that peculiar cold civility 

ich the man’s manner assumed when he 
it that interference was taken in matters 
were essentially private to himself. 
is so, Mr. Grabam, that in this case 


“ik 
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i Stanek be srakied I wish you to un 
erst that all pecuniary arrangements 
are to be made for Mrs, Western which she 
herself may desire, Were she to ask for 
everything J possess she must have it—down 
to the barest pittance.” But at this moment 
‘he hed not received his wife's letter. 

There was a majesty of beauty about Mrs. 
‘Western by which Mr. Graham was startled, but 
which he came to recognise before the inter- 
view was over. I cannot say that he under 
stood the cause of the quarrel, bat he had 
become aware that there was much in the 
lady very much on a par with her husband’s 
character. And she, when she found out, as 
she did instinctively, that she had to deal 
with a gentleman, dropped something of the 
hauteur of her silence, But she said not & 
word as to the cause of their disagreement. 
Mr. Graham asked the question in the sim- 
plest language. “Can you not tell me why 
you two have quarrelled so quickly after your 
marriage?” But she simply referred him to 
her husband, “I think you must ask Mr. 
‘Western about that.” Mr. Graham renewed 
the question, feeling how important it was that 
he should know. But she only smiled, and 
again referred him to her husband, But 
when he came to speak to her about beef 
arrangements she smiled no longer, “ It wilt 
not be necessary,” she said. 

“ But it is ALr. Western's wish." 

"Te will not be necessary. Mr, Western 
has decided that we must—part. On that 
‘matter have not @ word to say. But there 
‘will be nothing for any lawyer to do on my 
bebalf. If Mr. Western has made up his 
mind, I will retum to my mother, I can 
assure you that no steps need be taken as to 
money.” “No steps will be possible,” she 
added, with all that feminine majesty which 
‘was peculiar to her. “T understand from you 
that Mr. Western's mind is made up. You 
can tell him that I shall be ready to leave 
this house for my mother’s, in—let me saya 
week." Mr. Graham went back to town 
having been able to make no other arrange- 
ment, He might pay the servants’ wages,— 


when they were due; and the tradesmen’s illicit love. 


bills; but for herself’ and her own peculiar 
wants Mrs, Western would take no money. 
“You may tell Mr. Western,” she said, 
“that I shalt not have to encroach on his 
liberality." So Mr. Graham went back to 
town; and Mrs, Western cared herself 
through the interview without the sheddit 
of a tear, without Fey xiteance of " 

of tendemess,—s0 ¢ lawyer on leaving 
her hardly knew what her wishes were, 
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“ Nevertheless I think it is his doing,” he 
eaid to himself. “1 think she loves him.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—TO WHAT A PUNISHMENT | 
Mr. Wasrenn, when he received his wife's 
letter, after having given his instructions to 
the lawyer, was miserable enough. But not 
on that account did he think of changing his 
purpose. He had made up his mind,—as 
men say,—and having made it up he assured 
himself that he had done it with ample cause. 
He could not quite explain to himself the 
reasons for his anger. He did not quite 
know what were the faults of which he accused 
his wife. But he was sure that his wrath was 
just, and had come from sins on her part 
which it would be unbecoming as a man and 
@ husband that he should condone, And his 
anger was the hotter because he did not know 
what those sins were, There had been some 
understanding,—so he thought,—between his 
wife and Sir Francis Geraldine which was 
derogatory to his honour, There had jeen 
an understanding and a subsequent qugrel, 
and Sir Francis Geraldine had been pase 
enough to inform him of the understa,ding 
becavse of the quarrel. Sir Francis no agupt 
had been base, but not on that Socount 
had his wife been less a sinner. ‘was it 
to him that Sir Francis should be base» No 
vice, no lies, no cruelty on the of Sir 
Francis were anything to him. But his wife; 
—that she whom he had taken to hi, posom 
as bis own, that she in whom he had Ketieved, 
she who was to be the future deposit wry of all 
his secrets, his very second self, tha! “She, in 
the very moment in which he had ex{" 
her the tenderness of his heart, that sl 
then have entertained a confiden! 
course with such a one as Sir Frant 
dine, an intercourse of which she in 
tended that he should know nothing . that 
that was more than he could endure. " 1¢ wa 
this—this feeling that he was to knows othin 
of it, which was too much for him. Iter seme 
to him that be bad ‘heen sietal fy 
stalking-horse for them in their intery, 
Tt was rot that he ever accused hisP4 wife 
ici He was not base en?¥ jue) 
think her so base as that. But had eh 


as to which he had been “in tt be das 

To be kept in the dark, and by his c¥4en wi 

was the one thing thet was une 

ioe ton the Hg Ha ben b 

by that letter Francis, 2 

Fiands had ofered “auch covrtesidot et 
ly held to be nt in a ne fart; 
"1 The intention had been 00 “se 
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old friendship should be renewed under his 
roof, and be renewed without any information 
. being given to him that ithad ever previously 
existed, ‘This was the feeling that had made 
it incumbent on him to repudiate a wife who 
had s0 treated him. This was the feeling 
which forbad him to retire from his suicidal 
purpose. His wife had had a secret, a secret 
which it was not intended that he should 
share, and ber partner in the secret had been 
that man whom of ail men he had despis 
the most, and who as he now learnt had 
only the other day engaged to marry her. In 
fostering his wrath he had declared to himself 
that it was but only the other day; and he 
had come to think that at the very moment 
in which he had told Cecilia Holt of all his 
own troubles she had then, even then, been 
engaged to this abominable baronet. “I have 
got another man to offer to marry me, and 
therefore our engagement, which is a trouble 
to us both, may now be over.” Some such 
communication as this had been made, and 
he had been the victim of it, 

And yet as he thought of all this, and 
nursed his rage, and told himself how im- 
possible it was that he should even pretend 
to live with such a woman with continued 
confidence, even then he was at moments 
almost overcome by the tenderness of his 
recollections, He bad loved her so en- 
tirely ; and she to his outward eyes and out- 
ward ears had been so fit to beloved! He 
had thanked his stars that after running into 
80 great a peril with that other lady it had 
at last been given to him to settle his heart 
where it might dwell securely. She had 
required from him no compliments, none of 
the little weaknesses of love-making, no 
tences, had demanded from him the taki: 
of no trouble which would have grated 
against his feeling. She had been it 
that his very soul desired. And she 
played her part so welll She had been to 
fim us though i had been a fresh thing to 
her to love a man with all her heart, to 
be able to talk to him of her love. And set 
she, the while, was in secret and most inti- 
mate communication with a man to whom 
he had been in the habit of applying within 
his own breast all the vilest epithety which 
the je could afford. “Swindler, 
thief, scoundrel,” were the terms he had 

thought of. In hia dislike to the ways of 
the world in general he had declared to 
himself that the world admitted such as 
Sir Francis within its high places without 
disgust. This was the man who had coolly 
demanded to be intimate with bim, and had 
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done so in order that he might maintain his 
acquaintance with his wife 1 
We know how wrong he was in these 
j—how grievously he wronged her 
of he was thinking. . Of the worst of 
all these sins she was absolutely innocent ;— 
of so muck the worst that the fault of which 
she had not been innocent was not worth 
regarding when thought of in reference to 
that other crime. But still it was thus that 
he believed, and he was aware that 
he was about to submit himself to absolute 
misery in decteeing their separation, yet 
there was to his thinking no other remedy. 
He had been kept in the dark. To the 
secrets of others around him he was, he 
declared to himself, absolutely indifferent. 
They might have their mysteries and it 
be nothing to him. He had desired 
to have one whose mysteries should be his 
mysteries; who should share every thought 
of his heart, and of whose secret thoughts he 
desired to keep the only key. bad 
flattered himself that it was so, and this had 
been theresalt! It may be doubted whether 
his misery were not altogether as bitter as hers. 
“Of course she sball live with her mother 
if she pleases it,” he said to Mr. Graham on 
the following morning. “ As to money, ifshe 
will name no sum that she requires I must 
leave it to you to say what in justice ought 
to be allowed to her. You know all the 
circumstances of my property." 
“But I know none bd me aoa 
of your marriage,” repli 1, Graham. 
“ They were altogether of the usual kind.” 
“None of the circumstances of your 
separation, I should have said.” 
“Tris unnecessary,” replied Mr, Western, 


gloomily, 

“It will be very difficult to give her any 
advice.” 

“You may take it if you will that the fault 
is all mine, I would provide for her as [ 
should be bound to do if by my own cruelty 
‘or my own misconduct I had driven her from 
me!” He had no idea as he said this that 
by his own cruelty and his own misconduct he 
was driving her from him, 

“My conviction is that she will take 
nothing,” said Mr, Grabam. if 

“Ing matter of business she must take it, 
The money must be paid to her, let her do 
what she will with it. Even though it should 
be thrown into the sez, I must pay it.” 

“T think you will find that she has a will of 
her own.” “And she will find that I have,” 
said Mr, Western witha frown. It was exactly 
on this point-that the husband and wife were 


ing separated. He had thought that she 
Coop when once they were 
i catried her purpose in spite 
is will. But he would let her understand 
it was not so, She badso far succeeded 
tbe was entitled to bear his name, but 
ehe had not mastered him in the matter, and 
should not do 10. 

“Yt isa thousand pities, Mr. Western. You 
will allow me to say so, but it is a thou 
sand pities. A most handsome lady ;—with 
fine lady-like sir! One in a thousand |” 

‘Mr, Western could not endure to hear the 
catalogue of his wife's charms set forth to him. 
He did not want to be told by his lawyer that 
he was “handsome” and “one in a thou- 
sand!” In that respect their quarrel made 
no difference. No gentleman wishes another 
to assure him that his wife is one in a thou- 
sand, An old mother might say so, or an old 
aunt ; hardly any one less near and less inti- 
mate could be allowed to do so. Mr. 
Western was aware that no man in the ordi- 
nary course of events would be less likely to 
offend in that ray than Mr.Graham. But in 
this case Mr. Gi: should not, he thought, 
have done it, He had come to Mr. Graham 
about moncy and not about his wife’s beauty. 
“I hardly think we need discuss that,” he 
said, still with a heavy frown on his brow. 
“ Perhaps you will think over what I have said 
to you, and name a sum to-morrow,” 

“ At the risk of making you angry I have 
to apeek,” continued Mr, Graham. “I knew 
you father, and have known you all your 

life, If this is to make her miserable, and 
if, a8 I gather, she has committed no great 
fault, will it not be—wicked?” Mr. Graham 
sat silent for a few moments, looking him in 
the face. “Have you consulted your own 
conscience, and what it will say to you after 
atime? Shc hag given all that she has to 
you, though there has not been « shilling, — 
and no money can repay her, One fault is 
not pardonabie,—one only fault.” 

é Ros ~ I bred pe accuse her,” 

for dream that she is guilty,—if I under- 
stand the matter rightly,” a 

fa Ide not, i 
ta be interrogated about her after this fashion, 
nor to be told that Lam wicked, For what 
sins I commit I must be myself responsible. 
Lam unable,—at any rate unwilling, —to tell 
you the circumstances, and must leave you to 
draw your own conclusions, If you will 
think over the matter, and will name a sum, 
Tahal be obliged to you.” Then he was 
about to leave, but Mr. Graham interposed 
himself between bis client and the door. 
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“Pray excuse me, Mr. Western, I know 
that you are angry, but pray excuse me. T 
should ill do my duty to an old client whom 
I respect did I not dare, as being older than 
he is to give the advice mhich sa 2 bystander 
I think that he requires.” Mr, Western stood 
perfectly silent before him but clearly showing 


‘his wrath by the frown upon his brow. “I 
venture to say that you are taking upon your- 
self as a husband to do that which the world 
‘will not pardon.” 

“T care nothing for the world.” 


“Pardon me. You will care for it when 
come to consider that its decision has 
just. When you have to reflect that 
you have ruined for ever the happiness of a 
woman whom you have sworn to love and 
protect, and that you have cast her from you 
for some reason which you cannot declare 
and which is not held to justify sich usage, 
then you will regard what the world says. 
You will regard it because your own consci- 
ence will say the same. If I mistake not 
you still love her.” 
“Yam not here to discuss such points,” 
said Mr. Western angrily. i 
“ Think of the severity of the punishment 
which you are inflicting upon one whom yeu 
pated op cing mel have Red 
tell you you have no right 
to do this,—unless she have been guilty, as 
confess she hes not.” Then he seated 
Fimselt in his armchair and Mr. Western 
left the chamber without saying another word. 
He went out into Lincoln’s Ino, and walked 
westward towards his Club, hardly knowing 
in his confusion whither he was going. At 
first bis breast was hot with anger against Mr, 
Graham. The man hed called him wicked 
and cruel, and had known nothing of the 
circumstances. Could it be wicked, could it 
be cruel for him to resent such treachery as 
that of which he had been the victim? A 
bis holiest hopes had been used against hum 
for the vilest purposes and with the most fell 
effect! He at any rate had been ruined for 
ever, And the man had told him about the 
world! What did he in his misery care 
for the world’s judgment? Cecilia had mas- 
ried him,—snd in marrying him had torn 
his heart asunder. This man had accused 
him of cruelty in leaving ber. But how 
cotld he have continued to live with her 
without hypocrisy? Cruel indeed! What 
were her sufferings to his—hers, who had con- 
descended to the level of Sir Francis Geral- 
dine, and had tafficked with such a one as 
that as to the affairs of their joint happiness! 
To such a woman it was not given to suffer. 
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‘Yea; she was beautiful and she looked as a 
lady should look, Mr. Graham had been right 
enough in that, But he had not known how 
looks may deceive, how noble to the eye 
may be the face of a woman while her heart 
within is ignoble, paltry, and mean. But as 
be went on with his walk by degrees he came 
to forget Mr. Graham, and to think of the 
misery which was in store for himsclf, And 

at the momenthedespised Mr, Graham, 
his hts did occupy themselves exactly 
with those perils of which Mr. Graham had 
spoken, ‘The woman had trusted herself to 
his care and had given him her beauty and 
her solicitude. He did in his heart believe 
that she loved him. He remembered the 
last words of her letter—“ Oh, George, if you 
knew how I loved you!” He did not doubt 
but that those words were true. He did not 
suppose that she had ever given her heart to 
Sir Francis Geraldine,—that she had truly and 
sincerely devoted herself to one so mean as 
that! Such heart as she had to give had 
been given to himself. But there had been 
traffic of marriage with this man, and even 
continued correspondence and an under- 
standing as to things which had put her with 
all her loveliness on a Jevel with him rather 
than with her existing husband, What this 
understanding was he did not he said care to 
inquire. it had existed and still did exist. 
‘That was enough to make him know that she 
was untrue ‘to him as his wife,—untrue in 
spirit if not in body, But in truth he did 
care toknow, It was, indeed, because he had 
not known, because he had been allowed only 
to guess and search and think about it, that 
all this misery had come. He had been kept 
in the dark, and to be kept in the dark was 
to him, of all troubles, the most grievous. 
‘When he had first received the letter 
Sir Francis he had not believed it to be 
From first to last it had been a fiction. 
when once his wife had told him that 
engagement had existed, he believed all. 
was as though she had owed to him 
circumstance of 2 still existing intimate friend- 
ship. He had been kept in the dark, but he 
did not know how far, 

But still there loomed to him as to the 
future, vaguely, the idea that by the deed he 
was doing now, nt this present moment, he 
‘was sacrificing her happiness and his own for 
ever,—as regarded this world. And the 
people would say that he had done so,—the 


Be 


: Prople whose voices be could not but regard. 


would say so, and her mother,—and he 
Must acknowledge it, And Ledy Grant 
would know that it had been so, and Mr, 


sty 


Graham would always think so to the end. 
Andhis heart became tender even towardaher, 
‘What “would be her fate,—as his wife and 
therefore debarred from the prospects of any 
She would live with her 
mother as any widow would live,—with much 
Jess of hope, with less chance of enjoyi 
her life, than’ would any other widow, 
when her mother should die she would be all 
alone. * what a punishment was he not 
jing her! 
an he ane ae Line weld be well for 
parties. He tal iis it step in 
life and had failed. Why should fe doom her 
who was differently constituted, to similar 
failure? It had been a great mistake. He 
had made it and now there was no escape. 
But then again his pity for himself welled up 
in his heart, Why had he been so allured, 
40 deceived, so cozened? He had intended 
to have given all good things, The very 
essence of his own being he had bestowed 
upon hes,—while she, the moment that his 
back was turned, was corresponding with Sir 
Francis Geraldine ! That thought be could 
not stand. She, in truth, had been greatly 
in error in her first view of the character of 
Sir Francis Geraldine; but it must be a 
question whether he was not 50 also. 
baronet was a poor creature, but not pro- 
bably so utterly vile as he thought him. As 
be turned it all over in his mind, while wander- 
‘ng to and fro, he came to the conclusion that 
Mr, Graham was wrong, and that it was im- 
possible, that she, who been the sharer of 
the thoughts of Sir Francis Geraldine, should 
now remain to share his, 
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for the benefit of either of 
should attempt to live to- 

Having come to that decision, which 
he represented as unchangeable, he was will 
‘ing, he said, to do anything which she might 

for her future satisfaction and com- 
fort. “There is nothing you can do,” she 
‘bad said when she had written last, " as you 
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have refused to dd your duty." This had 
made him again engry. ‘What right has 
she to talk to me of my duty, seeing that she 
bes grossly lected her own?” he aid to 
himself, Then he had suddenly gone from 
England, leaving no address even with his 
sister or with his lawyer. But during this time 
his mind was not quiet for one instant. How 
could she have treated him so, him, who had 
been so absolutely devoted to her, who had 
ko entirely given himself upto her happiness? 
‘Lady Grant, when she had heard what was 
to be done, had hurried up to London but 
had not found them. She had gone to 
Exeter and there ehe had in vain endeavoured 
to comfort Cecilia. She had declared that 
her brother would in time forgive. But 
Cecilia's whole nature had by this time appa- 
rently been changed. “Forgive!” she had 
said. “What will he forgive? There is 
nothing that he can forgive; nothing that 
cng be spoken of in the pam brea _ 
lis perfidy and crueity, Can I forgive 
Auk yourself that, Lady Grant. Is it pos- 
sible that I should forgive?" After two days 
spent in conversations such as these Lady 
it went back to town and discussed the 
matter with Mr. Graham, They did not at 
ent know her brother's address ; but still 
tl was a hope that she might induce him 
to hear reason and 2gain to consent to live 
with hia wife. “' Of all men," she said to the 
lawyer, “ he is the moat honest and the most 
affectionate ; but of all men the most self 
willed and obstinate, An injustice is with 
him like a running sore; and, alas, it is not 
always an injustice, but a something that he 
lieved to be unjust.” 
Cecilia had written at great length to her 
mother, telling her with all details the story 
as it was to be told, and sparing herself in 
nothing. “That wicked man has contrived 
it all. But, oh, that such a one as my 
posbend: should have bees weak to 
ve fallen into a pit so prepared!” Then 
Mrs, Huit had come up to town and takea 
het daughter back with her to Exeter. Now, 
at last, on this occasion, the old woman was 
both energetic and passionate. There had 
been much discussion before they had both 
decided, that they would again venture to 
live together among their old friends in their 
oT home. But here Cecilia had shown her- 
self to be once again stroi than her 
mother, “Why not? the Sid. “What 
have I done to make it necessary that 
should be torn away from your house? Zam 
Not at all ashamed of what I have done.” In 
this she had blazoned forth her courage with 
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almost a false conviction. She knew that she 
had done wrong ;—that she had done that of 
which ‘wives she ought to be ashamed. 
Bat her sin had been so small in comparison 
with the punishment inflicted upon her that 
it sunk to nothing even in her own eyes, She 
felt that she | had been barbarously ane. 
‘The people of Exeter, or the people of the 
world at Te , might sympathise with her or 
not as they pleased. But under such a 
mountain of wrong as she had endured, she 
would not show by any conduct of her own 
that she could have in the least deserved it. 
“No, mamma,” she said; “Jet them stay 
away or Jet them come, I shall be ready for 
either. Tama wretched woman, whom 
to crush utterly has been within the power of 
the man she has loved. He has chosen to 
exercise it, and 1 must suffer. But he shall 
not make me ashamed. I have done nothing 
to deserve his cruelty.” 

And then when she had been at Exeter 
but a few days there came another source of 
trouble,—though not of unmitigated trouble. 
She told her mother that in due course of 
time her cruel husband would become the 
father of a child, She would not write to 
him. He had not chosen to let her know 
his address ; nor was it fitting to her feelin 
to communicate such 2 fact tn a letter whic! 
she must address secretly to his banker or to 
his club, Yet the fact was of such a nature 
that it was imperative that he should know 
it. At last it was told by Mrs, Holt to Lady 
Grant. Cecilia had herself attempted it, but 
had found that she could not do it. She 
could not write the letter without some word 
of tenderness, and she was resolved that no 
word of tenderness should go from her to 
him. It would seem as though she were 
asking for money, and were putting forward 
the coming of the little stranger as a plea for 
it," She would ask for no money. he had 
appealed to his love, at apperied in 
vain. Ifhe were hard, she would be eo too, 
In her heart of hearts che probably enter- 
tained the idea of some possible future in 
which she might ye. jut the child into its 
father's arms ;—but ix should be done not at 
her request. It should be at his prayer. At 
Teast there was this comfort to her,—that she 
no longer dreaded his power. He had 50 
contrived that to her thinking the fault was 

on his side, Forgive! Oh yes; 


she would fergie! Oh yes; she would for- 
i ily, so sweetly, with the full 


Ey 
fim determination that it sho all be like a 


black nightmare that had come between 
them and troubled their joys, But in the 
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bottom of the heart of each it must be under- 
stood that it had been hers to pardon and his 
to be pardoned. Or if not so, then she must 
sontimos nto lie her widowed ie, at Exeter, 
irs, Holt was energetic and passionate 
father than discreet. would not admit 
that her child had done am) and 
could not be got to understand but that the 
law should make a husband live with his wife 
in the proper way. It was monstrous to her 
thinking that her daughter should be married 
and taken away, and then sent back, without 
any offence on her part. In the resent- 
ment which she felt against Mr. Western she 
filled quite 2 new part among the people of | 
Exeter. ‘@bh, mamma ; you are so lovii 
0 good,” said her daughter; “but do not 
let us talk about it. Cannot you understand 
that, angry as I am, 1 cannot endure to have 
him abused?” “ Abused !” said Mrs. Holt, 
kindling in her wrath S,bcannot hold my- 


self withoutasmg him.” Bucvijt very soon 


did come pass that Mr, Western's namie né had used. 


wanot mentioned between them. Mrs. 
It would now and again clench her fist 
4 shake her head, and Cecilia knew that 
ier thoughts she was executing some 
YeRance against Mr. Western; but there 
‘truce to spoken words. Cecilia indeed 
executed her vengeance against her 
ste after some fashion of her own, but 
her jther did not perceive it. 
-whong their Exeter friends there soon 
came to be aa actual breach with Miss Alti- 
fiorla, Baie Abots, ss oon th was 
koown that Mrs. Western had reapy in 
“Sxeter, had rushed down to her friend. 
fhere’she had been received coldly by 
cilia, and more than coldly by Cecilia’s 

Siher, “My dear Cecilia,” she had said, 
tempting to take hold of her friend’s hand, 
“T told you what would come of it.” 

“There need be nothing said about it,” 
said Mrs. Western, 

“Not after the first occasion,” said Miss 
Altifiorla, “A few words between us to 
show that each understands the other will be 
expedient.” 

‘I do not see that any words can be of 
ervice,” said Mra. Western. “Not in the 

4" said Mrs. Holt. “Why need anything 

psaid? You know that she has been cruelly 

sed, and that is all you need know.” 

{1 do know the whole history of it,” said 

Altifiorta, who bad taken great pride to 
among the 
informed 
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people of Exeter in being 
person there 2s to Mrs, 
sad ‘affairs. t up to 
t, and I must eay if Cecilia 
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had then taken my advicefgs would have 
been very different. I adot blaming her.” 
“T should hope not,id Mrs, Holt, 


“But things would bh: been very different. 
Cecilia was a little tid at telling her hus- 
band the truth. A»Mr, Western was like 
other gentlemen, .¢ did not like to be 
kept in the dark ‘his wife. You see that 
Cecilia has givenortal cause for offence to 
‘two gentlemen 

This was yto be endured. Cecilia did 
not exactlyow all the facts as had 

, Miss AltiGorla and Sie 
Francis,—¢ certainly knew none of those 
which wegow in process of occurring ; but 
she stron’ suspected that something had 
taken a that some conversation had 
been he'between her friend and Sir Francis 
Geralie. She had been allowed to read 
the.ter from Sir Francis to her husband, 
anshe remembered well the meaning of it. 
Pshe could not remember the terms which 
She had, however, thought 
that something which had passed between 
himself and Miss Altifiorla had been the 
immediate cause of the writing of that letter. 
She did think that Miss Altifiorla had, as it 
were, gone over to the enemy. That she 
‘been prepared to lon. The enemy 
in fact, told no falsehood in his letter. 
been her misfortune that the story 
he had told had been true ;—and 
eT misfortune that her husband 
ave believed so much more than the 
For all that she did not hold Miss 
la to be responsible. But when she 
told that she had given cause for mortal 
to two gentlemen, there was some- 
the phrase which greatly aggravated 
> It was es though this would-be 
‘was turning against her for her con- 
towanda Sir Francis, And she was just 
t the friend should turn against her 
‘conduct to her husband. “ Miss Alti- 
,” she said, “I must request that there 
further conversation between us in 
re to the difference between me and 
my husband.” 

“ Miss Altifiorla! Is it to come to that, 
Cecilia—between you and me who have 
‘enjoyed 20 Fag) ese: 5 Sijendship? ois 

“Certainly ; if you make yourself so - 
sive,” said Mas, Holt. kK 

“ Tt is the only mode by which I can show 
that I am in earnest,” said Cecilia. “If it 
ogee hte T must a ca heed 
be ing to meet you at told you 
to be silent, end you would not.” 

Oh, very well! If you like to quarrel it 
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i Aish feminine 
wilt quite special brightness, of, Engl 
dition 1 hme, But in your present CoS ines, none of the treh tite of en 
throwing off think that you * but Miss Aitifoda ested be 


me when you old friends. 
Wrould be trae tot to cling to those wi 

‘This was more.” a 

I shall cling to tan ae ™ a, ties 
she said, leaving the ¥! severe to ay eweet and. 

Ob; very welll To pnw how gret at once and become soft snd ore ‘Alte 
co conduct myself.” ‘Tr.1 shall Seed to | easy to one favoured indies at ie was 
‘Mra, Holt. “I hope TT conduct your 7 seat outwardly the 
self, as you call it, somew her nature always 0 Tete creas ancl dia. 
There. You've very fond of Fe same to all men. | But ter re hernolia of 
the truth and Cecila in hildlng, HOO | onds, and all the applied perepiner r, 
dition does not want to be :PiSteg with. | aristocracy would, res tS ot to lnire 
Oh, yes, you can go away aS 10.0 Ser you | If Sir Francis Racaghed Sir Francis would 
please !* Thereupon Mus Al2 132 the |her, she was sure that SF Tn trom 
room and withdrew, It must Bo cined | never be driven to repent OF Art a that 
that this lady, since she was lnst"*P the | any falling offon her part. Sle TENE yg 
scene, had learned to entertain new jones, | she would know how to be He toto oe 
very exalted in their nature. It baw first | this would be an aE, QBN sone pay 
occurred to her during those ten minutl, gt| as to which “Whe need not af pauses 
the Paddington railway station, that it migut | especial attention. Sir Francis had . 
possibly be so if she played her cards well. | her band most affectionatcly, and there 
And then how glorions would be the result! been a sateen meeting at Exeter, whi 
Sir Francis Geraldine had squeezed her hand. he had stayed a couple of hours as he wis 
Ifhe might be male to go on squeezing her through to his own property. And she of 
hand sufficiently, how great might be the effect sure that he had stayed for the purpose 
ptoduced! Lady Geraldine! How beauti- meeting her. Since that affair with Cea 
ful was the sound! She thought that within Holt he had not been made warmly welcg®? 
all the bounds of the English peerage,— atthe deanery, Yet he had stayed ant. 
and she knew that those bounds included the absolutely called upon Miss Altifiorla, 
baronets,—there was no sweeter, no more had found her and had discussed Mr. at. 
glorious, no more aristocratic appellation. Mrs. Western with much sarcastic humour, * 
‘Lady Geraldine | What a change, what a “Now you haven't!" Miss Altifinla hae 
blissful change would that be! When she said, whenhe told her of the letter}. a 
thought of the chill of her present life, of written. “How could you be 7, Var - 
its want of interest, of its insipid Jonelie upon the poor man?” “Perhaps their 
ness, and then told herself what might be may think that I have been hard upon hr ¢ 
in store for her should she live to become Sir Francis had replied. “Perhaps che will 
Lady Geraldine, she declared to herself that know the meaning of tit for tat. Perhaps she 
even though the chance might be very small, will understand now that one good tum de- 
the greatness of the reward if gained would serves another. It was not that I cared so 
justify the effort. Lady Geraldine! And much for her,” he said. “I'd got to feel 
she saw no reason why her chance should be that she was far too virtuous for me,—too 
80 very small, She had a cousin with a stuck up, you'll understand, I wasn’t at all 
pedigree longer than even that of Sir Francis, dis it when she played me that trick. 
Count Altifiorla—who, indeed, had no She turn out the sort of girl that I had 
money, but was 2 genuine Count. She her- taken her for. I knew that 1 had had an 
aelf had a nice little sum of money, qui But, nevertheless, tit for tat is fair 
enongh to be agreeable to a gentleman who on both sidea, She played me a trick, and 
might be somewhat out of elbows from the now I've played her one, and we are even, 
effects of Newmarket, And she did not We can each go to work agein. She began 
think too little of her own personal appear- a little too soon, perhaps, for her own’ 
ance, She knew that shethad a good wear- comfort; but that’s her air, not mine,” 
ing complexion and that her features were of In answer to all this, Miss Altifiorla }, at 
that sort which did not yield very readily to only langhed and smiled and declared, be 
the Rand of time. There were none of the Cecilia had been served right, thong! bat 
andesrine dimnles of estly vonth. none af |thoneht oh. said that ch’ thanahe 
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Sir Francis had been almost too hard. 
, “That's my way of doing business,” he had 
added. “Hany one wants me to run 
straight, they must begin by running straight 
themselves. I can be as sweet as new milk 
if I'm well treated.” Then there had been 
a moment in which Miss Altifiorla had almost 
expected that he was going to do something 
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to declaring himself. She was 
convinced that he was about to kiss her ; but 
at the very moment at which the event had 
been expected, Mrs. Green had been an- 
nounced and the kiss did not, alas! come off, 
She could hardly bring herself to be civil to 
Mrs, Green when Sir Francis declared that 
‘he must go to the station. 


OVERWORK. 


By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, 31D. 


Worx, fairly proportioned to the 
is. and healthy fortheorganism ; no 
matter whether it be brain-work or body-work. 
‘The full exercise of the powers, mental 
and bodily, is desirable and improves them ; 
so long as the demand is not excessive, But 
when the powers are called upon too freely, 
then danger looms ahead. Bodily fatigue 
manifests itself in lassitude, in unfitness for 
exertion, compelling rest until the sense of 
vigour is once more experienced. - Certainly, 
so far so good. But these sensations are not 
al attended to, and too frequently are 
fought off by detemtination ; and sometimes 
by resort to stimulants. Baron Justus von 
Liebig wrote thirty years ago ‘about the 
workman who resorts to spirits in order to 
enable him to complete his task—“ He 
draws, so to speak, a bill on his health, 
which must be always renewed, because for 
want of means he cannot take it up; he 
consumes his capital instead of his interest ; 
and the result is the inevitable bankruptcy 
of his body.” The system contains a reserve 
fund of energy upon which we can draw in 
emergencies ; and this is known by the term 
“physiological capital.” ‘The body-income 
ia ‘paid in daily from the food we eat; the 
ly expenditure is the daily outgoings. 
The excess of income over expenditure is 
the body-capital. When the outgoings are 
less than the i ings an accumulation of 
capital takes place in the body-bank ; just 
aa is the case in the money-bank, when more 
in paid in than is taken ont an accumulation 
follows. The excess is termed the balance. 
‘Now when business firms reduce their balance 
too fr they are in danger of failure if any 
sudden and unforeseen demand be made 
upon them. In fact if their balance be un- 
equal to the demand, they may become 
bankrupt. They usually meet the demand 
by drawing bill payable at = certain date. 
‘Tn the meantime they set to work to if 
the means to meet the bill when it due. 


Ifthey succeed all is well. If their outgoings 
just equal their incomings such accumulation 
of means is impossible, and they become 
bankrupt unless they succeed in practically 
staving off payment by meeting the bill 
coming due by drawing another. Yct the 
debt remains; and bill-drawing is a costly 
device which means absolute ruin at no very 
distant period, But during all this time 
there is the grave danger of some new 
demand, for which no similar scheme will or 
can provide ; for their credit is already mort- 
Reed up tothe hilt, Smash then they must. 

kruptcy is the natural cad of trading upon 
fictitious capital, 

Now this illustration will make clear to 
the reader Hatred is be ea abo phy- 
siological cy. It means exe 
haustion of the Poty capital and collapse 
before some new demand. Daily we pay 
into the body-bank so much; and every day 
we draw out so much, Some days the Pay 
ing in is far in excess of the withdrawal; 
then we feel energetic, Many persons so 
circumstanced feel a craving for something 
todo. A walk, a row in a boat, a game of 
tennis ; anything that will safely take away 
the surplus energy is acceptable. Animals 
are just the same, After a day or two in the 
kennel the dog delights in a long day's 
hunting, So with the hone; after a day or 
two in the stable he is “fresh,” aa it is 
termed, and quite frolicsome when first 
taken out. The cup is brimming over! On 
the other hand, man and animal alike enjoy 
arest after severe and prolonged exertion. 
But when the horse must work every day, 
his owner feeds him up; gives him more 
stimulant food. This, however, cannot go 
on for ever, The horse is at last found un- 
equal to his work; the vetcrinary surgeon 1s 
called in, who pronounces him “used up,” 
and prescribes a course of “ .”‘Thatis, 
the horse has to bave a tong holiday, a reat 
im the county until he is strong again. 


bid 


Plenty to eat and nothing to do enables the 
horse to reaccumulate & store of body-capital; 
which once more fits him for work. He is 
then taken into the stable, put on hay and 
com, #4. a more liberal dietary to increase 
the body-income, and soon is at work again— 
8 good serviceable horse. 
just the same occurs with man! 
do we hear so much nowadays about holi- 
days? Some little time ago, not mote than 
&@ generation, holidays were associated with 
school children. Rarely 
adult years talk of a holiday. Such person 
was looked upon as quite luxurious ; a holi- 
day was a species of extra ce. Nowa- 
days the autumn holiday is the rule with all 
who can afford it. The necessity for such 
holiday is now becoming quite imperative. 
Nay, longer periods of rest are becoming 
actually necessary. We inquire after an 
entexprising acquaintance, “How is Mr. 
Vigor?” we ask. “Oh, he is abroad, His 
doctor bas ordered him away for a to 
Australia.” “How was that?” we inquire. 
“The old story—overwork. Beginning to 
fell bere | ao dhe speaker taps his fore- 
significan ly. ould not sleep. Began 
to find business too much for him.” Pon- 
dering the matter over, it seems at first odd, 
inexy pales eee Mr. Vigor, of all persons, 
have had to seek rest. Always at 
work, fond of fi never sparin; himself, 
pushing, energetic, industrious, thrifty ; what- 
ever could have brought this’ about} The 
simile of the over-worked horse flashes upon 
the mental processes—Mr, Vigor is turned 
out to grass! That is what it is. Aftera 
good rest, plenty to eat, plenty of fresh air, 
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tried, with good effect; but atitl are inadequate 
to complete restoration of the health; just 
as a few days’ rest in the stable are tried for 
the overworked horse, till the device ia no 
longer sufficient, A prolonged rest then 
becomes essential and imperative, 

Some time ago, when with Mr. 


“| Duguid at the Brot Institution for Animals, 


at Vauxhall, he informed me that horses 
which had already hed a number of years of 
work in London showed much less resistive 


did any one of power to disease than was manifested by 


other horses recently come from the country.~ 
The latter could fight successfully with the 
disease while the overworked town-horse 
soon succumbed. Mr. Duguid's observa- 
tion fell like seed on ground prepared to 
receive it, for just then I had been studying 
the. subjects of “ Physiological Bankruptcy," 
and “ Overwork,” for two chapters thereuy 

in a work, “The Maintenance of Health ;" 
and these identical effects upon the horse 
that were exhibited by man, were most sug- 
gestive and interesting to me, 

Since then I have watched with heightened 
interest, yet with saddened feelings, fre- 
quently this sudden collapse occurs in over- 
worked men before the impact of acute 
disease. Many men in the prime of life, in 
the iridst of the vatest intellectual activity, 

are dead before their friends realise that they 

are seriously ill, It is rumoured that Mi 
So-and-so is ill; next, that there has been 
2 consultation of, several medical men, and 
that little hope is held out for recovery; 
then, before the sense of shock is almost 
et that the fatal event has occur 
This is very terrible, and creates 


and little to do on shipboard, with plenty of Tense interest on the part of his friends, who 


sleep} Me. Vigor will come back with a new 
store of body-capital; and go to business 
again with the same sense of energy as of 
yore, A new man, indeed! 

Now what has Mr. Vigor being doing to 
get into this condition of physiological bank- 
Tuptcy, oran approach thereto? Hehas been 
‘working until he has reached the point of 
overwork, He has drawn upon his physio- 

fical capital until he can no longer ac- 
complish his daily tale of work; and feels 
exhausted by the small amount he actually eminence. 
accomplishes. He is approaching 2 break- 
down, in other words, becoming a body- 


bankrupt. If any midden demand were | 


to come he has no funds with which to meet 
it. Eo:bis medical ea bas colored him 
esa ther for protracted 

Peed Bid ey mal aber interval 
‘absence from business have been already 


are stunned by the intelligence, and cannot 
comprehend how the disaster has happened. 
It turns out that early in the case asthenic 
symptoms showed themselves, and that the 
poor gentleman sank swiftly despite every- 
thing that could be done for him. Nor is 
such s history unknown among the medical 
profession. Several rude shocks of this kind 
have occurred within recent years. Two 
especially suggest themselves i in conspicuous 
men, men, homie physicians, and writers of 
ey were ill, but nothing 

sinister was anteniec ‘Then an agthenic 
type of discase was recognised of an ery- 
stpelatous character ; a sense of apprehension 
was suddenly experienced, not without good 
and valid reason ; and soon it was whispered 
that they were sinking, and the fears were 
quickly realised. Both bad been systemati- 
cally overworking themselves, trusting no 
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eudden demand would come. It did come 
in each case in the form of blood-poisoning ; 
and then the real condition was revealed, and 
the sufferers quickly sank. These medical 
men both succumbed to the onslaught of an 
acute condition against which they would, in 
ail probsbility, have successfully ots ai 
had not both been physiologically ba 
Overwork, systematic and persistent, for good 
and praiseworthy objects, had sapped the 
wers in each CAEC, a = Al 

“Nature knows nothing of extenuating 
circumstances.” Physiological bankruptcy is 
@ physical fact which is in no way a matter of 
ethics, Whether a man is exhansted 
labour of the most laudable character, or by 
a persistent course of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, matters nothing as regards the 
conditions of physiological bankruptcy with 
its train of dangers. Indeed such conditions 
are commonly associated with most praise- 
worthy efforts. But Nature is pitiless! 
Tt isa sad and sorrowful reflection that 
motives can exercise no influence, put in no 
Blea of extenuating circumstances, when 

lisease has laid its fell hand upon the 
organism ; and the scythe of death is includ- 
ing in its merciless sweep the hard-working 
husband, the selfdenying widow's son, the 
loving iateer struggling bard to win a compe- 
tency, and provide for bis growing offspring, 

Work then is healthful; but overwork is 
destructive. It now remains to describe the 
effects of overwork: first, physical over- 
work; then mental overwork. 

Physical overwork is common, and met 
in a variety of forms, It may be the 
result of toil, in order to make a living, 
to provide for wife and children ; or it may 
be the result of self-imposed exertion, as 
in amateur rowers or runners and athletics 
of all sorts. It matters not what the 
motive for exertion ; if sufficiently severe and 
long sustained it will work its effects in time. 
Stealthily, unperceived, nay, unsuspected, the 
ruin is being accomplished. But not always 
in the same way, nor by identical means. 
‘In one case there is a general impairment of 
the health, a diminution of the physiologi 
capital, only revealed by the collapse of the 
powers before the impact of some acute dis- 
ease, a3 congestion of the lungs, pneumonia ; 
or it may be bronchitis, especially in elderly 
persons. Disease of the respiratory organs 
always tests the powers very severely, Bron- 
chitis is comparatively free from danger, ex- 
(sept at the extremes of life (when itis always 
‘serious), or in the invalid, or in persons with 
impaired powers. The embarrassed respira- 
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tion requires extensive and sustained efforts 
to maintain life, and any cessation of the 

ing for a few minutes is followed by 
death. It is a hard, cruel way of torturing 
a healthy ame (0 artificially embarrass his 
breathing, as the pitiless Spanish Inquisitor 
well knew; but when the constituson is 
broken or undermined then the effort soon 
exhausts the powers. I have been told by 
eminest medical men from the United States 
that pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs) 
is especially dreaded among their overworked 
population living continuously at high pres- 
sure, It is also a common cause of desth 


by amidst the worn-out inmates of infirmaries 


and sickasylums. The decayed organisms 
which drift into these refuges are the social 
failures, the waste products of our social 
workshop; and their decadence is quickly 
manifested when disease of the respiratory 
organs fastens upon them. Decay has been 
instituted before death. They are literally 
worn out, while still alive | 

Overwork may manifest itself in a totally 
different manner. It is a notorious fact that 
‘severe effort is liable to produce inflammation 
of the valves of the heart, Strain, as a cause 
of much disease of the circulatory apparatus, 
is now universally recognised, Some years 
ago a discussion took tn the public 
press as to the amount of heart disease amor 
the crews of the University eights, past an 
present. The outcome of this discussion was 
‘such as rather to encourage rowing ; for the 
crews seemed as a body to be very hale indi- 
viduals. But chen it must be remembered 
that these crews consist of picked men, very 
carefully selected; men who are as sound as 
any men in the world. It is when strain is 
thrown upon men chosen promiscuously as 
workmen are that the results are so different, 
Workmen choose an occupation because of 
some attraction for them, or because they 
must work at something, to make a live- 
lihood, without regard to special fitness. See 
the bargeman labouring with his sweeps to 
propel or guide his lumbering, awkward craft 
on the Thames. For a time, during the ebb 
or flow of the tide, as the case may be, his 
efforts are veritable strains; from his fect 
which are fixed, to his shoulders from which 
the arms. on the oars. For six hours at 
a this general strain is maintained. A 
certain form of valvular disease of the heart, 
wellrecognisedasconstantly linked withstrain, 
is notoriously common with these men. Go 
into 2 foundry and see the men wielding the 
big” hammer“ striera™ as they are clled 
in trade. During the time the red-hot 
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iron is upon the anvil, the efforts of these 
men are most violent, Examine them at the 
end of a “heat,” as it is technically termed, 
and they are found to be bedewed with per- 
spiration, blowing like 2 hound after a 
course, their hearts beating violently. They 
ate very liable to the same form of inflam- 
mation of the heart’s valves (aortic) as are the 
. It occurs in men given to violent 
effort in other occupations, Even one of these 
aortic valves inay be actually torn down by 
violent effort. Overwork is, then, a common 
cause of grave organic disease of the heart. 
‘All men who work at occupations entail- 
ing violent effort, ceitninly do not perish 
from such discase of the heat. But that a 
large proportion unfortunately do so 
perh is a well-recognised fact in medicine, 
Before the introduction of the Halftime 
Act the growing population of our industrial 
hives was notoriously deformed. ‘Things are 
somewhat better now; but still the manufac- 


turing population, along the back-bone of 
Engl |, is seriously deteriorated as compared 
with the rural population of the English agri 


tural counties. In the black country and in the 
potteries the same degeneracy can be seen, 
e it is that improper food~in infancy, the 
vices of manhood before growth is complete, 
are not without effect in the production of 
these deplorable results, Still, early toil be- 
Tere pone a Gaal to unewer 
in the production of this degeneracy. 

‘The consumyy of ardent alesholie drinks 
by such ns is notorious, The mo- 
notony of their labour is answerable to some 
extent for the craving after alcoholic stimu- 
lants ; that must not be overlooked. But it 
is not the complete or full answer to the 
question—Why do these town-populations 
crave after spirits? Beer is the drink 
far excellence of rustics, of the inhabitants 
‘of small towns, and even of the Cockney 
who follows light pursuits. Liebig has some- 
thing to say on this subject well worthy of 
deep consideration. “The use of spirits is 
not the cause but an effect of poverty, It is 
an exceptien from the rule when a well-fed 
man becomes a spirit drinker. On the other 
hand, when the labourer earns by his work 
less than is required to provide the amount 
of food which is indispensable ini order to 
restore fully his working powery‘an unyield- 
ing, inexorabis law or necessity} compels him 
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power af the expense of Ais body, to consume 
to-day that quantity which ought naturally to 
bave been employed a day ister.” His phy- 
siological capital is clearly being exhansted ; 
and it is no wonder that, under such circnm- 
stancea, he dies comparatively early, and cer- 
tainly prematurely. Not only is such a plan 
essentially and radically bad, but alcohol is a 
terribly dear form of food, Alcohol in such 
concentrated form is a potent aid to the 
already existing tendency to tissue-degenera- 
tion, When overwork calls in alcohol to its 
help the unholy alliance quickly works the 
most disastrous results, and brings the organ- 
ism swiftly to general decay, Even when the 
evil results of the deadly combination are not 
so marked, general deterioration is manifest 
in impaired power of labour, in inferior work, 
in lessened hours of toil. The tendency is 
to saunter away working hours in the ale- 
house; partly because work is found go irk- 
some that it is pleasant to do nothing 
—perhaps worse than nothing ; partly because 
the capacity to labour has been undermined, 


Of course here again there is not uniformity ; 
one organism yields more readily than another, 
Toil and alcohol, and sometimes the alcohol 


with very little toil, soon reduce one man 
to the condition of 2 social pariah ; while in 
another case x hale old man will be found 
who works hard every day—‘never misses 
any time,” his fellow-workmen say—yet who 
drinks daily an amount of spirits which would 
soon tell sorely on an average person. But 
such a case does not militate against the 
general soundness of the statement that over- 
work, combined with alcohol, is a sure and 
certain road to body-ruin, 
Mow, it is time to consider mental over- 
& matter manifesting 2 rapid growth at 
present time. Already the subject of holi- 
ys and of more prolonged periods of rest 
been spoken of in relation to the high- 
existence in recent times. In the 
t eager struggle for existence, still 
in the ambitious race for pre-eminence, 
overwork is manifesting itself on all sides, and 
in all positions in life. Overstudy is telling 
upon our students in this crazy age of 
examinations, when every young penion 
hag to be a ting encyclopaedia ; 
no matter what the state of the physique 
when the educational course has terminated, 
The number of cases of self-destruction from 
anxiety end nervousness among young men 
ing for modern examinations is appal- 
ing Of old the young man who had “over: 
studied” was a weak-minded youth, whose 
brain broke down before an ordinary com- 
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monplace educational course, easily sur- brain-exhaustion and those of the carly stages. 
mounted by an average intellect. Now it of the actual organic change there ie litte to 
is no uncommon thing to know young discriminate; and possibly the one, if neg- 
men who complain that they no longer feel lected, may run on into the other. 
en interest in their work, and that they can- Failure of the intellectual powers, when 
not remember what they read; that their accompanied by a condition of sleeplessness, 
sleep is broken, and that they no longer pos- is 2 sufficiently serious matter to cause tht 
sess the power of self-control they once en- sufferer therefrom to consult his medical 
joyed. When such loss of self-control is man; and this he always certainly should do 
found along with periods of deep depres- before resorting to the deadly chloral. When 
sion, then the temptation to suicide may chloral hydrate was announced with a flourish 
«become irresistible, Such breakdowns after of trumpets as a perfectly innocuous narcotic, 
a more or less brilliant scholastic career the sleepless folk hailed its advent with eager 
are unfortunately now no uncommon event. acclamation, But a little experince soon 
Indeed it may be laid down asa broad rule demonstrated that the innocuous, harmless 
for the guidance of youthful students that so drug was far from the boon it was proclaimed t 
soon as the interest ih their studies flags, or In fact, the impression of its harmlessness 
the memory is becoming less retentive, they was the outcome of ignorance, and not of 
are distinctly overworking. In athletics the knowledge of its properties. ‘That it brings 
terms used are to “train on,” and to “train sleep with it, is true, especially at first, But 
off.” To “train on" indicates growing power the poisoned chalice carries with it a whale 
and increasing fitness for exertion; in other train of evil consequences, The mind is 
words, “improvement.” To “train off” sig- further enfeebled by its use; the condition 
nifies waning power, or “falling off” in of sleeplessness becomes more pronounced, 
capacity, So long then as study carries with as & part of the increased irritability ; the 
it waxing capacity, it is “work ;” when, on individual feels worse and weaker, furtherand 
the other hand, the student feels “ sxiciog further emasculated by resort to the enervat- 
off," then the boundary has been passed ing , to which he is fast Becoming'* 
the domain of “overwork” entered, Still slave. th after death among medi 
more urgent does the case become when, men themselves, as well as non-professional 
along with a sense of waning power, the sleep persons, have already resulted from the uac, 
is broken and unrefreshing, or the digestion or rather misuse, of this narcotic agent ; which 
is upset, The danger-signal ls aaa ae valuable and potent pale when used 
been run through, in railway p! , in its appropriate place and with proper pre- 
when these things are experienced. Such are cautions. Ror are these remarks on chloral 
the usual phenomena of overwork, manifested hydrate out of place herc. Sleeplessness is 20 
along with symptoms peculiar to each case. marked a symptom of brain exhaustion and 15 
Very frequently great irritability of temper now so common ; and resort to chloral for its 
ia exhibited, which is merely a form of the relief so universal, that these words of warning 
Joss of self-control just spoken of, It is very are absolutely called for at the present time, 
trying to the individual who is quite aware © Over and beyond this exhaustion of the 
of it. This and the consciousness of nervous system induced by overwork, there 
impaired brain power are commonly found is the failure of the digestive and assimilative 
together. Da Coste, the eminent physician organs so often found accompanying it. The 
of Philadelphia, thus describes this condition effects of mental toil or anxiety uponthe diges- 
at an early stage— Its manifestations are a tion have long been knowato physiologists and 
slight deterioration of memory and an physicians, especially from the writings of 
inability to read or write, save for a very Prof, W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S.; but there 1s noc 
short period, although the power of thought as yetany general familianty therewith on the 
and fud; t is by no means perverted. part of the public, who me liable to sutter 
Nor is of attention more than therefrom, The consequence of this is that the 
enfeebled ; the sick man is fully capable of mental condition is further aggravated. The 
giving heed to any subject, but he soon tirea brain is ill-fed, from impaired assimilation 
of it, and is obliged from very fatigue to and a deficiency in the normal products of 
desist.” This is brief and succinct, The digestion. Beyond this, it is positively 
condition is one of failing power, and is often poisoned by the abnormal products formed 
surmised to be the commencement of the ate deteriorated digestive organs. Between 
condition commonly epoken of as “ softening two & condition of intense misery is estab- 
of the brain.” Betwixt the symptoms of lished, until the patient is weary of life. 
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‘The spectre of biain-softening is ever at hand 
ready to present itself whenever the sense of 
depression is keen. The consciousness of 
present disablement is deepened by appre- 
hension of coming evil. Between the two 
the patient is weary of life; and not rarely 
voluntarily puts an end to it. 

It is not merely the effect of overwork 
telling upon the physique which we at present 
hhave to dread. A more serious and wide- 
spread evil is the impairment of the mental 
powers induced by overwork, or worry, 
which is even more destructive; especially 
when it is associated with the loss of sleep, 
“ nature's sweet restorer,” and with deteriora- 
tion and perversion of the digestive organs, 
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in consequence of which the body is at once 
ill fed and poisoned. Such a complex con- 
dition is now becoming established, with , 
every prospect of further spread, unless 
the public themselves can be induced to 
sake the matter in hand in good eamest. 
‘To conceal the condition from one's self even, 
and to seek relief by secret resort to chloral, 
are the means at present largely pursued ; 
and disasters overhang them, like vultures 
over a ietreating army. Some acquaintance 
with the reality of the condition is essential 
to the adoption of wiser measures, The 
reader must know that what is witten here 
is no alarmist or sensational picture of over- 
woik" as it actually exists among us. 


IN THE FOREST. 





CHRISTIAN 
‘By maz Ray. M. KAUFMANN, BIA. 
1L—~LAMENNAIS, 


be SOcrALisn.” said a writer in Goop 

Worns in 1875, “is a word which, to 
may perions, has an olarming sound, and 
which has undoubtedly been associated at 
Gifferent times with some ugly practices. Yet 


“THE wind hud gone with the day, 
And the moon was in the tky, 
AsI walked last night, by a lonely war, 
To a lonely path in the forest grey, 
‘That we loved, my love and I, 


‘They said, “She bad gone to he: home 

In a and that I did not know." 
And the windy were still, and the woods were dumb, 
But I knew that she could not chuose bat come 

To a soul that tased her s0, 


Thad longed for her return, 
And she came and met we there, 
And I felt once more the waft blood burn 
‘Throvgh my beatt, ab. foot-fall austled the fem 
And a whwper stin’d the air, 


And through wheie the moonlight streamed 
She passed, and never a trace, 
‘Yet sweet in the shadow the glad eyes gleamed, 
And the shade more bright than (be moonsh'ne seemed 
For the brightness of ber face, 


And Ianetched my empty hands, 

And I cried in my weary pain, 
« Is there—away tn the soknoun Linds, 
A heaven, where Time rcverts lis sands 


And the past returns again?” 8, REID, 


SOCIALISTS. 


a laudable desire for an improved organization 
of society; it is necessary to remember that 
there is a healthy as well as an unhealthy 
way in which the object may be sought.” 

it is in this better sense of giving expr- 


in itself the term would seem to imply only sion, either in theory or in practice, to ac 


that the existing state of things is 
Err that it ought to be, they differ widely 
from other socialists, es 


on an entirely new basis; to reunite the scat- 
tered social units, each pursuing its own 
selfish ends, by a common faith and hope in 
a common effort, rather t 
echanism—a new 


Seamont comstries of Wenseen, Euro 
among these France occupies t place, 
as to time, in the history of the movement. 
ecial Agure it thet on Lamennais as the 
rcs Pn, Lama that small band, of whom 
Lamartine, and, for a short —Aaine 

‘Montalembi 


the itatives, Sense 
most za prominent Teprese: 
Hugues Félicité Robert de Lamennais, 
afterwards known as le pete Lamennais, was 
the non of a well-connected shipbuilder of ical 
St. Malo, Brought up chiefly in the library 
of an eccentric uncle of rather 
tendencies, he became acquainted, 
life, with Voltairian views on religious & 
fe and Roossean’s theories of society. 
ve ho iucnood him or for ood 
L} wi mort 
‘xxrtl—s 





ies es 
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instinct of the Breton, and inclined 
disposition to contemplativeand 
retiring habits, the young Fal, 8 as Lamennais 
circle, bethought 
himself carly to pl ced the religious Ife. 
St io a long time, from over-conscientious. 
doubts and scruples 2s a his faith and fit- 
Ord 


i 


incident in bis childlife appears 
to have given a peculiar bent to his charac- 
ter, and to have powerfully influenced his con- 
duct in the successive phases of his eventful 
career, In 1793, when he waseleven years old, 
a scene was transacted re his eyes which 
must have been a by no means uncommon 
‘occurrence, during that period of revolution- 
ary frenzy, when the 


imminent drag, “One 

@ priest, the venerable Abbé Viel, reg 
the paternal mansion in disguise, to celebrate 
private mass at midnight, whilst an wttie 
servant watched without to prevent 
and discovery, A table, with two 

» served as an altar. The 
assisted by Lamennais' brother, performed the 
ceremony. All prayed fervently, and, after 
pronouncing the 


The mabfortines and an th 
house, caused by revolotionary tyranny, stimn- 
lated an imate tendency to moroseness and 
misanthropy, and produced in his writings 
hat has been aptly called ae a loguent baived 
all governments 
resting on force. Wath a high sensitive or 
ganiam and the restless excitability of a melan- 
choly temperament, Lameanais combined in 
pa cescies SASS ty obstinacy, and polem- 
iveness, wi ¢ him the ear- 
nest and eager advocate of any any cause he took 
‘up; italso produced those sudden transitions 
in from one mode.of thought to another, wich 
ae 


character, but from the of his 
new convictions. The wurvg mes which 
he lived, moreover, had « disturbing effect on 


ub- arose not from weakness Ot 


8 

a naturally impetuous temperament, and each 
of the revolutionary waves which passed over 
France daring his lifetime, left their impres- 


sion on his susceptible nature, In their reflex 
action they, in tum, became the canse of 
social agitation in Laracanais, as the impa- 
nent leader of public opinion in a restless age. 

Perhaps no better = bey 0 Lamenosis 
character could be gi 
wa by one of his con- 

porary admirers, a lady famous for her 
ower of delineating human character, George 
id wpeaks of the “austere and terrible 
face of the geat La Mennais,” with his brow 
Tike that of an eabroben wal “abrasstablet distinctions 
the seal of indomit vigour” upon it, 
She compares the stiff and rigid inclination 
of his profile and the an; eatoeaes of 
his face with his inflemble probity, hermit- 
hike austerity and incessant toil of thor 
ardent and vast as heaven. But, she 
“the smile which comes suddenly to 
humanise this countenance chai 
terror into confidence, my respect into 
miration.” 

‘We note three distinct epochs in Lamen- 
nais’ personal development and public aed 
which may be called the Reactionsry, the 
Reformatory, and the Revolutionary ny periods. 
They correspond to 
events in the history of ‘modern 
Lamennais became successively the warm 
defender of the Restoration, and of te 

Reactionary Government in Church and 
State ; the champion of Church liberty under 
Louis’ Philippe; and lastly the advocate of 
the popular sovereignty, when he had become 


an irreconcilable republican in politics, and a 
radical, as we say now, in social philo- 
sophy and religit 

Like his brated neighbour Chateau- 
briand, shared the religious 


promising 
fc iden endottheferea athelars 
of the Revolutionary era. One of his casii- 
eat literary efforts is 9 tract on the relation 
(iba) ‘hes o er ea ate» ump 
1811 0 OF a 
written in the of St. Malo 
Napaleon sent him into exile to Ei 
where he found shelter under the 
roof of his friend and tutor, the Abbé 
Here he remained till 1816. 
On his return to France, and after 2 


short stay in the seminary of St. Sulpice, 


a 


wae cageet aoe ee era ee Be wa eis 
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pag dete bornrras in the famous Easy 
on Indifference in Religious Matters, the 
frat volume of which appeared in 18r7, It 
eréated an immense sensation. In it the 
reactionary tendency of the Restoration 
period appears to the greatest advantage. 
‘The authority of Throne and Altar are main- 
tained in opposition to the growth of excessive 
of individualism; and here, too, Lamennas 
struck the keynote, 80 to speak, to most of 
his subsequent writings on the regeneration 
of society by the power of Christianity and 
the Christian Church. Here Lamennais 
Soodenats ¢ the growing indifference to moral 
Sod aie and _ religious epee of men 
inti struggle for existence, 
and the practical denial of rights and duties 
in the race for wealth as s, means of sensuous 
self-indulgence. Running to the opposite ex- 
treme, and confounding Christianity with the 
Papacy, Lamennais proceeds to make the 
Roman Pontiff the keystone of society, His 
Brine le is as concise as it is comprehensive : 
it Pope there can be no Church, 
we Church no Christianity, without 
Christianity no religion, without religion no 
society.” But then, lke De Maistre, 
nais tried to present Christian dogma as the 
Divine expression of the general laws of 
the universe. In his view the voice of the 
Pope is the voice of the People, whi which 1s 
the voice of God. the Church must 
become @ mar vigorous organizing power in 
society, and “ rise up strong enough to renew 
the face of society, to breathe ‘te into the 
old corpse of the world.” 

Ip thus claiming for the Church the right 
of social reconstruction oh the ground that 
her infalkble voice only re-echocs the com- 
mon reason of the race, Lamennais un- 


timid though sane ory ped ay 

were nat ite re] it amoun! 

toa concerdat between Rome and Demoo- 

racy, and is tantamount to the clerical cons 
nervative radicalism of our own day. 

‘The claims put forward in this york with 
much brilliancy and force gained at first for 
Lamennais the distinguished title of the 
“New Bossuet." Soon, however, 1 aroused 
the suspicions of the orthodox clerical mind 
in France ed the Lae jealowy of the Jesuits at 
the Roman Court, Lamenoais, alarmed at 
the effect cena " nistepresentation® 5 
on the Holy Father, hay 


ve 


preparing the Revolution of July 2830, 
He was at the same time in a trans- 
lation of as 2 Kempis and in con- 


troversial writing sgainst the Gallican clergy. 
‘The Revolution cam¢ as Lamennais bad 
predicted, and with the rise of the “Bour- 
geoisie" into power under the Citizen King 
growls of discontent rose from the maseea, 
who demanded a larger share in the distribu- 
tion of national wealth as well as the exten- 
sion of civil rights in the government of the 
country. It was the age of Utopias, the 
golden age of French Socialism, and no 
wonder that the popular ferment and the 
unbounded hopes of social amelioration 
all classes reacted on the minds 
of religious philanthropists like Lamennais. 
He thought that now at last the hour had 
struck for social regeneration through the 
power of the Divine word, The enthusiasm 
of the young men who had with him joined 
the religious reaction of former days was now 
to be diverted into a different channel. 
Then, rising poets like Victor Hugo and 
Alfred de Musset had so tbe praises of 
the restoration. Under new i 
all this was changed. i 


: ; : ip of men, 
with Lamennais for their leader, rose up to 
defend the liberties of the Church against the 
encroachments of an ostensibly anticletical 
government. They established J’ Avenir, as 
the organ of their party and announced their 
work to be at once “catholic end national,” 
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Libertt Religiense," a society having the seme 
objects in view which the Englah Chureh 
Union, the Church Defence Society, and the 
Ceseisa Recents folowing, Maurice, all 
taken tog f, Tepresent in this country, 

Henceforth Lamennais ea the 





Scoland, Church liberty and 
the “rights of labour” from a Christian point 


of view. Montalembert, Lacordaire, and 
‘Ozenam, together with Lamennais and a small 
‘bat select band of volunteers, endeavoured 
to give effect to these principles. But the 
‘opposition was too strong for them. Lamen- 
nais found himself in the same predicament as 
Féndlon bad done in the previous century, 
though for dissimilar reasons, The attitude of 
the Pope in both cases was antagonistic for 
State reasons ; their doctrines were pro- 
nounced dangerous, because Rome wished 
to be at peace with the ruling powers in 
France. Tamennais, however, had not Kéné- 
Jon's geatle spirit of patient acquiescence, 
When his clients in'the Holy City, frightened 
by his too vehement defence ot Uleramon- 
tanism, stood aloof, leaving him to fight their 
battles againgt the Government unassisted, 
Lamennais, enraged at the fear and feeble- 
ness of the i the Church, who» a8 be 
thought, ed away fai mn 
for inkias pol exclaims, “1 will show 
you what a priest can do.” But he could do 
very little, because he was endy a priest, and 
es such utterly powerless. 

Leo XI1., Lamennais’ protector, was now 
dead, and ‘the new pope, XVI, was 
i to shield the 
non-accredited champion of the Papacy. 
‘The publication of Z’Avemir was suspended, 
after thirteen months’ existence, and the fact 
is announced in the following words :— 


‘Their aim was to liberalise the Church fare City.” 


in order to catholicize the liberal State. 
They werg determined to fight liberaliem 
with its own weapons. Hence they demend : 
Non-intervention of the civil authority in 





religions matters with the suppression of 
State salaries paid to the clergy ; freedom of 
education; the right of association and 


‘The i 
from that which he had met with eight years 
before. Diplomatic notes from several 
European courts had warned the Pope 
against the pernicious revolutionary theories 

the pilgrims. They were scarcely ad- 
mitted into the presence of the Holy Father, 
omly on conditign that no allusion should, 
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to Rome, Paid Reged and fearless 
nature was y temporising, cir- 
enitous, back-stair policy of the Curia, its 
wordliness, and its cowardice, Week after 
week he waited in vain for a decision, and 
at Inst, wearied with endless delays, he left the 
city af the Tiber—a disappointed man, Monta 
lembert accompanied his friend, and they met 


Lacordaire at Munchen. It was there, etare- ti 


past provided by distinguished writers and 
erie of the city for the ee is inguis 
ends, ‘8 mes: unc 

vented’ Lamettnais with the Pope's Eneycheal 
letter, dated August rgth, 1832. A 

told him that it was unfavourable, Without 
further examination he said in a low voice 
“T have just received an Encyclical of the 
Pope against us; we must not hesitate, but 
submit.” On his return home he drew up the 
act of submission, which satisfied the Pope. 
Another and more stringent form of declam- 
tion va avant from Lamennais in the 
course 1c ring year, He 

to it, with some reservations, for ‘heft 
of peace ; but its effect on his own mind was 
damaging to the cause of Rome, He arrived 
at the sad conviction that he had mistaken 
the principles of the Catholic Church, that 
his attempt to reconcile the cause of humanity 


with that of Rome had proved a complete 
failure. With the know: and at the 
suggestion of the Archbishop of Paris he 


gives in » simple, uncondit 
to the Pope’s Encyclical in all matters 
y pata bet reneivss to himself ye right of 

luty to his country and humanity. 
Henceforth full vigour of Lamennais’ 
tnind is given to the popular cause. 

‘The renewal of society was still to be ac- 
complished by religious agency. Speakingof 
the abject egotism and excessive individu 
alism of the time, and of the duty of self- 
denial for the common good, in a letter dated 
1836, he says truly snough what F. D, 
Maurice said independently twelve years 
later, “Be very sure of this, that no human 
creature will be found sa sincerely 
brothers who are on arth: uniest they have 
said previously ‘our Father which art in 
But Rome no longer satisfied his 
spiritual cravings, and in anger and in sorrow 
he bade farewell to the religi 


ed adhesion* 
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tions and socialistic ideas of the time. In 


| 
E 
f 
é 


time remarks that the work in question ex- 
hibits a “monstrous alliance between a false 
Christianity and a real Jacobinism,” and calls 
‘Lamennais “a priest in a bonnet ” The 


the Continent in various translations with 
universal rapture, 

‘The fact 1s, the volume this uny 
cedented popularity ec plea i 
wide-spread feeling of the times; that the 
word was oat of jotsts thet a now cade of 
things ecome necessary ; that the pro- 
fessed principles of Christian morality would 
have to replace the all-prevailing rule of sel- 
fishness in the indu world, £0 as to avert 
& social agement as {he tesult of class+ 
antagonisms provoking civil war, 

To organive labour on the principle of 
fraternal association ~~ now fd — 
philanthropists ; to substitute self-sacrifice for 
‘seléseeking as the ruling motive of human 
activity, and to remove the evils of competi- 
tion by encouraging friendly co-operation, be- 
came now the aim of all. Like Carlyle, in the 
Essay on Chartism, and in his Latterday 
Pasophlets, social reformers in France watched 
with pain and sorrow the “‘living chaos of 
ignorance and hunger” in the lower strata of 
society. For this reason Buchez, President 
‘of the National Assembly and a disciple of 
St. Simon, made attempts to establish asso- 
ciations with a common fund from 1828 to 
1848, and tly with some success. 
Socialists like St. Simon in his “Nouveau 


our Christianisme,” and philosophers tike' Comte, 


the friend both of St. Simon and Lamennais 
(for a tone at least) bumanitarians and ortho- 
Churehmen, all felt that some form of 
religious self-forgetfulness could Baye 
sooty. For this the frigid systems of the 
economic theorists had no iption, and 
the philanthropist at best but offer 
pallistives, It was felt, in short, that 
feverish 


pap eS 
bh S caliad soothi 
Of Divine remedies were needed, x 


y8a 


sion to the complaints and aspirations of the 
Proletariat 

In 1848 Lamennais’ long-cherished wish 
to represent “the people” in the council of 
the nation was fulfilled at last ; he was elected 
@ member af the Constituent lo 
Here his peculiar deficiencies which had 
stood in the way of success before, impeded 
his movements once more. An admirable 
poet, following the inspiration of his severe 
and irritated muse, Lamennais could rouse the 
passions and set a popular movement going, 


but he did not possess the calm and cautious Divi 





sapoir faire of the practical politi 
the circumspect deliberation of the discrimi- 
nating philosopher to guide and direct men 
andcvents. As M. Rénan remarks, referring to 
this grave fault in his character, Lamennais 
is jnexplicable anless it be acknowledged 
that a man may be at the same time 2 supe- 
rior artist, a mediocre philosopher, and an 
incensed politician. 

The quick irritability of genius is little 
calculated to fit a man for co-operation with 
ordinary mes of the world, dealing with 
public measures on common-sense principles 
ina calculating spirit. With the quickness 
of an cagor mind Lamennais detected too 
readily motives and gave utterance too rashly 
to harsh criticisms, which offended and 
estranged the men with whom he worked, 
He is too much hike one of the knights of 
the Middle Ages, or hke one of those austere 
anchorites of an earlier period, who imagined 
themselves constantly assailed by lurking 
enemics and Satanic powers which they are 
sent to combat, and thus he strikes right and 
left without fear and without mercy, and still 
more often without discrimination. If he 
roused profound sympathies he also pro- 
voked implacable hatreds, and thus ine 
jured the cause he advocated in losing one 
prossgpap oahaedey jf eage He failed as 
soon as he descended from the rostrum to 
enter the arcna of constructive legislation. 
Even the mob found it hard to recogni 
this hy a jhe the Baptis me 
haughty airs of spiritual eness, thei 
true leader, When his proposals did not 
meet with that complete acquiescence which 
he demanded as & right, he turned away from, 
his democratic coadjutors as before he had 
done from the ecclesiastical superiors, dis- 
satisfied and disappointed. 

The coug @'Ha? of Napoleon III. silenced 

nais’ yoice #4 & popular agitator. 
Henceforth in the solitude of his retirement 
ations of philosophy and 
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drown the bitter recollections of thoes 
¢ e ¢ omy 






“LEsquisee d'une Phil hie,’ 
age crept upon him the ing effects 
of time softened the asperities of his irri- 
table temperament. A serene calm succeeded, 
during which Lamennais turned to more 
congenial studies, the translation of the New 
‘Testament, portiona of which had appeared 
alrendy in’ 1846, and the study of Dante's 
vine Comedy. It was whilst engaged on 
an introduction to the latter that he was 
struck with the fatal disease from which he 
never recovered. 

‘The principles which helped him to bear 
the burden of life, and to deliver orga ie 
assigned him, may be gathere 
following letter to a young man, who had con- 
fided to him, the story of his own sufferings : 

“ he writes, min 
voice wid the Some le of ‘naire whic i 
heard across the centuries Ike onc Jong fonereal 
lamentation. You have suffered much, 4, still 
soffer mach, 4 all buman beings suffer wo and 
‘soci, not only sufferings which beara neme of thelr 
ove, Hot sto dha eokoowa something which all of 
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‘The malady which first compelled Lemen- 
naix to take his bed on the 16th January, 1854, 
had now made rapid progress. The end w: 
at hand,and found Lamennals ready, calm, co}- 
eadconsistent. To the last h¢rapelled 
‘some friendly, but injudiciows attempts, 


u 


THE SCOTTISH HERRING FISHERY. 


the only irritant disturbing thé quiet ebbing 
away oflife. After fing oe Gaya of suffer 
ing, supported with stoical resignation, and 


mostly spent in cheerful conversation with Catholique” have virtually, if not 


the few friends who gathered round his 


83 
brought sbout, indirectly, a rapz jf 
between the Church and the worting classes, 
as indeed the principles of the " Agenc 

ways 


gatl officially, been adopted since by the Romish 
side, Lamennais expired in full possession of] At all events it is Lamennais’ 


his intellectual powers, and unswerving in his 
convictions to the lasyanomapt. 


His whole mind, we ase fold, during his’ 


illness, was absorbed -iau. hts on God. 
The night before his death he had, as it 
were, a vision of beatitude, of which he 
speaks to Barbet: These were happy mo, 
meats!” The instructions of his wera, 
“JT wish to be buried among she poor, 
like the poor; nothing shall be placed on my 
grave, not even a simple stone; my body 
shall be carried direct to the cemetery, with- 
out being presented in a church previous to 
busial.” “His injunctions were strictly obeyed. 
On the last day of February his faneral 
passed through the strects of Paris, Crowds 
‘of people, whom the Imperial police were sent 
1o disperse, if necessary, watched the mourn- 
ful procession. ‘They showed their profound 
respect by uncovering their heads as the last 
remains of the inbune of the people were 
carried to their resting-place, 

What has been the result of J.amennsis’ 
wouk as a Chrstian Socialist, in his efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the people of 
France? Of direct results of # positive kind 
there are none, His was rather the imperious 
and aggressive temper of the iconoclast, who 
lays bare the faults and falsities of existing 
systems, than the calm, constructive energy 
of the practical reformer. The vehement 


merit to have emphasised, with all the fervid 
earnestness of bis strong pature, the import- 
ant truth that religious convictions and en- 
thusiasm are the powerful elements of 
social progress. Others have taken up the 
work where Lamennais left it, though not 


always in Lamennais’ spirit. Sill, the guidin, 
pangple of his ‘ie, a making ‘eligon the 

ating power in society, has been 
vropres in c ‘one form or another, by a con- 


siderable number of young and able writers, 
whose works must ultimately influence the 
course of social reform. 

Whatever may be the faults of Lamennafs’ 
style, declamatory as the occasion required, 
and vehement because the wuiter felt so in- 
tenscly, and endeavoured to excite passion 
and pity in an age indifferent to the sorrows 
and suffering of the masses; whatever may 
be the errois of judgment in the course of 
his public career, ansing from his limited 
knowledge of human nature and the princi- 
ples which govern conduct in average men, 
we cannot help admuing the sustained force 
ofhis disinterested zcal, Bis masculine courage 
and candour, added to the charm of almast 
childlike simplicity and feminine sensitiveness, 
his high moral tone, and persistent piety 
tl it the various plinses of his develop- 
ment as 2 man and a social reformer. 

If the outlook was dark and the retrospect 





thoroughness of the man, however, praduced not reassuring, as the dark shadows gathered 
& powerful and lasting effect on others, espe- round the death-bed of the aged warrior, 
cially the young men of his own time, and one gleam of sunlight, at least, mught bnghten 
since, in stirring them up to activity in the jap the darkness without and within, the con- 
cause of social reform, Lamennais, moré ‘sciousness of having done his duty, as far aa 
over, succeeded in popalarising the ideas Leo tood it, and giving utterance to 
the Neo-catholic Socalista in Rue a sed ictions of 2 bewildered soul, very 
Charles Kingsley was instrumet ‘Ais- pouch in the spirit of one of the characters 
seminating the theories of Maurice and the in Xing Zasr: 

‘Christian Socialists in this country. 


‘Thus Lamennais may be sad 


to have “Teo geiaht of tle snd tae we inet ot 


Fearon we tehroe wtatee oni my." 


TIE SCOTTISH,,HERSING FISHERY. 


‘HE fishery for herrings in Scotland may with their catch—obtained during the night 

De described as being in the main 2 —in the early hours of the morning, when 
shore fishery. There ere 2 number of boats, “the cure” at once commences, it being a 
1 believe, which capture the fish and pro- rule of the fishery that all henings Drought 
eced with the cure on board, but the greater in must be cured the same day. The A 
‘umber leave port in the evening and return moving power of the whole industry is “the 
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‘The Boats gong out 


curer,” he 1s the person who may be said to set 
mm motion the machinery which 18 constantly 
at work, mfhng the seas to provide food for 
mankind As a rule, owners of fishing boats 
are largely under his thumb, fishing for him 
at a prescribed rate per eras or barrel 
curer, or halfa-dozen, or twenty for the 
matter of that, will equat down at some little 
fishing village and in time “ grow the place” 
ito atown and port of some importance, 
having azfleet of from probably seventy to 
three hundred and fifty boats fishing for 
ee at gee time the conjoined owns of 
neh an teneytown sent out 2 ficet of 
twelve hundred boats on 
some nights durmg the 
six or aeven weeks of the 
season, and there are two 
or three ports at the 
present time that have 9 
fishing fleet of from sx 
hundred to a thousand 
boats As may be sup. 
paces these are very 
sy places during the 
short season of hemng 
fishing “All of a sud 
den they awake from 
the winter's torpor to a 
new life, the cusers and 
their assistants begin to 
prey for the great 
work of the season, 
alups with matenals for 
the making of berrels 
hhave been for some ume 





armving at the httle port, cargoes of salt 
have also come to hand, as well as “cutch” 
for the dyeing of the hernng nets, in order 
to keep them from rotung Half a score of 
new hernng boats which have been on the 


One stocks for a month or two are launched and 


numerous stranger crews armve to fish for 
the vanous curers, hundreds of men too 
come upon the scene from distant parte of 
the country to secure engagements dunng 
the fishing, some 18 sailors, some as labourers 
‘The coopers, who perform a chief part in 
the cme, start into a wondrous state of 
activity, and work with avidity at the 
making of P teighe tn ’ 
the gutting tro are 
cleared out and prepared 
for acton, and in due 
season scores of women 
find employment in gut 
ting, salting, and packing 
the fish “Buyers at 
length come upon the 
Bcene ready to purchase 
either fresh or cured fish 
1m large or small quanti- 
ties, cadgers, too, with 
ther “ cuddy carts,” are 
at the place wartmg on 
fortune, ready to hawk 
the bemings round the 
country, old women ag 
well aisemble with thew 
cashes to do a share Ae 
even 
, 
222% 
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little else than ‘the fishing,” and as for their are” deeply interested, for should there be a 
parents they are bound up in. its success. great catch on one ot two evenings they 
‘A successful fishing indeed means a com- will be married women when next: year’s. 
fortable winter to thousands, and to some fishery begins. 

it means fortune, just as to others an un- As already stated the curer is the chief 
successful season spells ruin. ‘Yonder lively moving power in the business of the herring 
girls who stand nightly on the brachead to ‘fishery. He is usually 2 “man of means,” 
see the boats depart. in the early evening or a person who- possesséa a considerable 





amount of capital or bank credit. He sets fishing for him, according. to the extent of 
up a curing yard and straightway proceeds his business, so that on some days-of the 
to business, providing, of conrse, all the season when there is (as there usually is 
means and aj of the cure, so faran twice ox. thrice a year). a “big fishing,” 
he thinks will be judicious. He contracts the scene is a-busy one, for all herrings 
with a certain number of boat-owners to which are destined to be Drended must 
figh for him exclusively, the bargain being: be dealt: with. et-once. . Although: the bar- 
usually made for a supply of two hundred gain is generally-arranged for each boat to 
crans (or barrels) at so: much per cran, to be deliver-two, hundred érans in the course’ of 
delivered at his yard, moming by morning, the season, it is not often on the average that 
448000 ag the boats come home..: A curer. a0 matty are obtaitied, but that is « fact which 
“may. have. fom ten to a hundred boats all curers take into account while making the 


386 


requisitearrangements. The best lad schemes 
of captains and curers sometimes, however, 
come to gnef, m some years there occur 
such enormous captures that the supplies of 
salt become exhausted, or barrels 1un short, 
and the work in consequence 1s for a time 
quite paralyzed, while, to add to the grief, 
prices fall and profits fide away to a fraction 
of what had been calculated upon. It must 
be explained before going further that the 
price to be pud for the fish x often arranged 
many months before the fish cin be canght, 
founded of course on some sort of average of 
the preceding years—the curer often baigain 
ing for tht hearings he cures one year, at the 
close of the previous year’s fishery The 
eure: has sometimes to arlvance money 
to the boatowners when there % a bad 
euson he will alo build boats for am 
bitious young men on certain conditions 
one being that these boats must fish for 
Inm ata pnce New systems are now, how- 
ver, coming mto 

se, Many boat- 

« owners will not 
“gpntract’’ as they 

‘y to do, but 
«prefer to take the 
chance of the dally 
et, and at 

y of the poits 
there are active 
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buyers, who purchase as the boats come 
to port, so that the skippers of frec boats 
can frequently make an advantageous deal + 
for their cargoes, especialy if they have 
been fortunate on a night when the take all 
over the general run of boate has been scanty, 

Our artist bas provided an admurable illus 
tration of the boat which 1 still in 
use in the hernng fishery, rt 1s an open 
clinker built boat of connderabte dimensions, 
with a couple of masts, bearing as a rule thiec 
sails, There 1s usually besides the cap 
tain, who um generally the owner or part 
owner of the vessel, a ciew of four men, 
who are hired to help dunng the fishing 
season. Many of the boats are “family 
concerns." A father and two of his tons, 
or two brothers and a brother-in law, may 
own one or more between them, and go 
from port to port daring tho henang season, 
fishing under contract with some of the curers 
At one time—indeed im some places the 
Practice still prevails—it was the common 
plan for all the crew to share m the venturc, 
taking payment by result, there being of 
couise a share, or perhaps two shires, for 
the boat. So ngorously in some plices was 
the money divided, that when an odd copper 
or two remained, the sum was expended im 
goorebernes or apples to be partaken of in 
common by the captain aiid his crew 

“Lhe most prominent ng fishery ports 
ac x9 a rule pear to%where the fish have 
beer m the habit of eppearing, but hemng 


boats have mea to sail a long 
distance in a of the shoals, the 
fich on ons eaccciingly sil 


to ‘Nor have the fishermen any 
rade 90 guide them an their search. 
If See herrings are thought to be 
nef ghe shoie, the s¢a birds will 
* be found sitting lowdown on the 
ywitich nm some 
If there 
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hapa never to return, much to the amase- 
ment of the fishermen! Many ¢unous 
"reasons have from time to time been 
advanced for the disappearance of the 
shoals , 1t 15 smd, for imstance, that her 
ngs were dnven from the Bale by the 
battle of Copenhagen and that im other 
localities they were frightened away by thu 
fires used in burning kelp, it 13 also 
affirmed by the superstitious that they at 
once leave 1 coast where blood has been 
needlessly spit. One of the quatntest 
reasons ever given for the non-appearance 
of these fish im then wonted haunt was 
given by a Member of Pashament in a 
debate on a hittle bill the story was 
that a clergymm having obtained & hving 
on the coast of Ireland, at once signified 
Ins tention of teking bis tithe of fish, 
and since that declaration was made not a 
angle herring has ever visited that part of 
the coast! 

Heaped up with their fleets of nets, and 
the big bladders winch serve to keep them 
4 position after they hive been pad mto 
the water, the herrmg boats commence to 
Jeave for then mght’s work about four 
ocloch ip the afternoon, those borts 
wich he not been at’ the hering 
ground on the previous evening betn; 
usuilly the first to leave, Lhere : always 
1 large concourse of spectators taking 
stock of the interesting spcctacle , wives, 
and mothers, and children as well, who 
have a deep mterest in the venture, 
Desides a crowd of idles very glad of , 
an excuse for 4 chat, or to pass an how 
m the open air Good wishes follow 
the venturous manneis, and silent 
prayers for ther satcess and svety are 
offered up by more than one well ‘sie 
waber. Many im the crowd will doubt 6 
lets have memories of sad mrsfortanes, 
and should calamity ensue tt would not be nets are thrown overboard The sun will 
the Gret time on which a fair departure had heve gone down and the shades of evening 
resulted in a bitter ending. The pubhe will beve gathered over the waters ere the 
barometers, which are now conspicuous in it work of the fishing oan be begun At 
every fisting port, qéfer each warnings to the nets are paid over the boat, breadth 
the fishermen as often them to by breadth, by two of the hands, whilst other 
‘tay at home rather than the threst- ly propel the vessel, the skipper 
ened storm, but on euch evenngy, es it at port, which 1» the helm An 
w safe to seek the shoals the work gbey on “hour oe, two elapses before the great perfo~ 
apace As I have men have only mated wallli “standing perpendicular” m 
a very crude idea as to where the fish may be the wager wating the enmeshing of the fish 
for Some rkippers a5 thes geit the open “The “e ey means of a senes of 
sea vail tam to fhe naghh, 96.1 Teft, just as fecach joining of nets, whist 
the whim seizes them, reat or De iat means of lead sinkers, 
thuty miles, uf there isa brisk breeze, the boats’ fixed & the by a dack-rope. The 
wilt proceed before sal ws slackened and the nets being got mto the water, the crew take 
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ft 


» supper, and often sing a psalm or hymn before 
they go to rex, the boat with ns pachinery of 
capture being left for an hour oF two to dri 
with the tide, during which time it is hoped 
the Aah will ae ae the cree be met 
with a rich take herrings, jy-and. 
anxious skipper will “pree” the nets, i. ook 
if there are fish; he will probably also examine 
the nets of some of his neighbours to see if 
they have hit the shoal. Should there be no 
appearance of a fake the nets will be all 
hauled on board, and the boat will shift its 
quarters, the crew having again to undergo 
@ repetition of their hard work, and even 
then a score of fish may not be obtained to 
reward them for their assiduity. The “luck” 
of the fishery is often astounding ; of three 
boats fishing within a stone’s throw of each 
other one may obtain fifty or sixty barrels of 
herrings whilst the other two will not take as 
many fish! The nets of the one will have 
intercepted the shoal, while the nets of the 
‘other two have missed it. Some boats will 
fish their two hundred crans (the quantity 
usually contracted for) before ten days of the 
season have elapsed, whilst other skippers 
will toil on for weeks and never be within 
hail of the fish. When the nets have caught 
‘the matter of three score or more barrels the 
work of hauling them in becomes toilsome, 
but the prospect of the reward in store 
enlivens the toil, and soon the boat is home- 
ward bound, the crew being welcomed as 
they step ashore by the smiling faces of 
all interested in the venture, and particu. 
larly by the wives and bairns glad to see 
husband and father once more safely in the 
hart 


rbour. 

‘As early as four o'clock in the moming the 
boats begin to arrive with their of 
herrings, and no sooner have the fish Deen 
delivered than the work of the cure begins. 
Our illustrations in this and the preceding 
paper will give the rig a evant ae 

y acene ented at a jing-fishi: 
pet on the shaming of a big take. e Count 
jess Lasketfuls of 


them great hand- 
fals of salt. As 
the boats keep 
coming in the ex- 
citement becomes 
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more and more intense; men rush wildly 
about with note-books making entries, 
‘bands of fishermen come from the boat 
with still more bountiful supplies of fish, 
while carts and waggons are being loaded 
with dripping nets carrying them to the dry- 
ing-ground. Rushing to and fro, from gut- 
ting-trough to packing place, may be seen 
the anxious gulters, In their working. 
elothes some of them look so withered and 
wild in their attire, that they might be 
taken for Macbeth’s weird sisters, but when 
their work is over and they have washed 
away the blood and slime which encrust 
them in their time of labour they look like 
what they arc, comely Scotch lasses many 
of them, glad to eam a pound or two in the 
season. They usually work by re- 
sults, and a gang of four or five will evisce- 
rate and pack a barrel containing from seven, 
to eight hundred fish with wonderfal dexterity 
and rapidity. The “cure” is carefully super- 
intended by the‘officers of the Fishery Board, 
and must be carried out according to the 
mules prescribed, otherwise the “ brand” wilt 
be refused. This “hall-mask,” as I may 
call it, is a certificate of merit, which ix 
unhesitatingly accepted by foreign buyers as 
a proof of quality. A fee of four has 
to be paid on each barrel so certified, and 
as these fees bring in an annual revenue of 
from five to seven thousand pounds it will be 
‘seen that the brand is thought to be of some 
value. The business of the herring fishery, 
especially on the north-cast coast of Scotland 
is annually becoming less stereotyped ; better 
and larger boats are coming into use, even 
steam-veasels are now being tried, and, won- 
derful to relate, pigeons are in use to carry 
i ig takes from the boats 


quick intelligence of big 
to the curer’s office. 

It would be easy to extend these details 
of the Scottish herring fishery, but I fancy 
enough has been said to convey to readers 
‘unacquainted with that particular branch 
of industry an idea of its leading features 
ag a source of 
labour and food 
supply. It may 
be added that 
our fisher folk, 
although — some- 
what superstitious, 
and not very in- 
tellectual, are an 
industrious: and 
God-fearing peo- 
ple. 
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T is refreshing in times when men are 
4 plexing themselves about K resp ‘ 
fie at the foundation of all religion, to with- 
‘draw into the inner fife of a man whose heart 
was at rest in regard to all that shakes and 
tries the faith, 

When St. Paul says “For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things 
nor things to come, nor height, nor 
nor any other creature, shall be 

us from the love of God, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord ;" it does us 
to listen to such words which come 
@ man who feels all he says, and who 
has arrived at these strong convictions 
through many difficulties and in spite of 
many doubts. In reading words which 
are so veal one feels as if they served 
for argument enough. A conviction so 
deep in the heart of a man like St. Paul, 
whose life was in itself so noble and self- 
denying, counts for much. It recalls us to a 
sense of the intense reality of the life of faith ; 
it makes us ashamed of our halting and our 
wavering ; it rebukes our fears, and brie 
very of sympathy it raises us ie 
ves into the higher life in which he 
lived and moved. 

‘There are times and ways in which we 
teem to be separated from the love of God, 
and when it requires often more faith than we 
possess to believe that His loveis unchanged, 
‘There are great sorrows which overtake men 
in life, and which all men would fain escape 
and from which they pray to be delivered : 
and these sorrows come so heavily and last 20 
Jon, that it is very hard iadeed to bokd ss by 
one's confidence in the unerring love of 

Love measures its dealings somewhat by 
the wishes of its object. When the father 
loves his child, and the friend his friend, he 
studies what the child or friend likes. In the 
case of a child indeed the father seeks, above 
the mere gratification of its desires, to 
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our human life and of our earthly homes, 
where there is the spirit of affection and 
wisdom. But there are thousands of cases, 
where it is impossible to see the same love 
wisdom od purpote in our own training 

Hand of God. Take with you 
& portion of the Bible as that 


age 
BE 


i 
i 


F 
e 


of alleviation. Carry 
your heart a deep conviction 
of God, Who afflicts none 
with this conviction full in 
try to explain how it is that a help- 


patient shonld be subjected night Sin 
day to 2 degree of sufferi g fom, brenax a 
oe. ie 

purpose, you may well ask, ¢ thsink, What 
is ie ater Gr a! fess his reve 

in thousands of cases woot the suffering Pd 


Qa. 
ue 
ers 


i 


And that is but a solitary cai? ‘his? 
text, or the truth it contains of God’ske this 
and unerring love, and I turn it like a tdeep 
of light upon the thousands of poor creatarch 
who, after a few years of a miserable existences 
pass out into the wilderness and darkness of 
the unknown and unseen world; and I in- 
quire whether this truth has helped to clear 
oP ey, of those difficulties which gather 

the providence of God. I can par- 
tially understand how, after the rough training 
of life, men should openly confess that it was 
good for themselves to be tried; but can we, 
in any remote degree, apprehend how it 

be, that without an effort of their own 
will to do right or wrong, human beings born 


the desires of his child and to train + in the image of God, and under His dominion, 
and the training of the child is of far more should be so unconscious of His presence, 
inn) than his momentary enjoyment. and so y in His world ? 

fo man would lay upon his child burdens But even difficulty is far lighter and 
or sorrows merely to give him pain; each less jexing to the conscience than the 
task bas its purpose, each correction or evil which exists in the world, We 
reatraint is connected with a special object in may call in tie sid of a great future world to 
life, which can be easily seen, and which is coxaterbalance the misery of the few years 
afterwards fully understood. That is tue of which human life suffers here, and, by degrees, 
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wo feel that tight begins to rise upon the oni- 

weno, as we conn ier fl peepee ston 

and that a period is coming when sf 

of this state shall be found not worthy to; 
be compared with the glory that is revealed, 

‘We may also take comfort from the sorrows of 
life, that they are inevitable if the human race 

is to exist under ita present conditions, where 

the welfare of one part of it is essentially 

bound up in the welfare of the whole. But 

are there not aspects of our human life which 

refuse to be made more cheering by such 

arguments? What of all the enmity to God's 

divine will? What of the lawless and wild 

passions of men? What account are we to 

give of the awful abysses of human degrada- 

tion into which our nature may sink, and into 

which it ia sinking in countless instances at 

this moment? What do we think of a love 

which can bear to witness all this long history 
herd, for age after age, without intericring to 
Lay x pied? to cure it effectively? Is the 
eater ee tee ayeivine and infinite love to con- 
sire Mand ci en 
usually contractecsped = sadly 


? 
season have ela] ‘ . 
will toil on for we ook: seni uuinowed 
bail of the fish. WAEs love with ourselves, 
the matter of three 5CC, 2, vara may indicate 
work of hauling thetihat, everywhere, 
but heal sips 2 Bivine love has come into 
enlivens the toil, an§ evil, and has been resist- 
ward bound, theering it, I cannot tell why 
they step.wib’not ended in the world: but 
all inte ‘can I tell why in my own heart the 
larlyest is not ended. We ask, and very 
‘hugurally, for an explanation of the long con- 
Rinued battle between Good and Evil in the 


logical difficulty which has yet to be solved. 
Perhaps it is ; but it may 2s well be calleda 
difficulty of human nature, a difficulty of the 
human will, and we may ask each individual 
why the great conflict between good and evil 
within his own soul rages 1d why the 
heart and will have not finally surr 

to the might of the Spirit of God. 
the difficulty which Be. ‘Paul has 
overcome, and he falls back in it on 
of God, This is to St. Paul the 
life: if that fails alt fails: and 
fail whilst that holds fast. The 
God regen iaeen = in the 
verse, it an lone 

This love which has apelin | 
under all aspects the same. It is the 
Jove which corrects us and which 
Our troubles; the same love which darkens 


pot 
the love 


one Lie 
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our sky with clouds when the soul is impure, 
and which drives away the clouds when_ 
is awakened in the soul. « : 

And the measure of that love is the measure 
of it as seen and revealed in the person and 
if of Jesus Christ. What was seen there, in 
‘His goodness, His self-forgetfulness, and in 
His full and entire sunender of all that 
life had, for the good of man—that was the 
perfection ot human and divinelove. God has 
manifested His love “in that whilat we were 
sinners, Christ died for us.” “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” The love of God as 
exhibited in that one iife took hold of St. Paul, 
held fim fast and filled his soul with con- 
ceptions of God which he had never formed. 
before. All thet he had seen and experienced 
hitherto in his own life, seemed to him an 
inadequate measure of God's love, The love 
which was seen in the gifts of nature and of 
providence, in light and the sense of enjoy- 
ment, was & love which was by comparison 
feeble; but the love which sought and found 
channel for its outflow in the holy and 
stainless life of Jesus Chnist, and in His works 
of mercy in the face of enmity, that seemed 
to him the only adequate measure of a love 
which was worthy of God. When God 
revealed His Son jn the heart of the apostle, 

were Opentd to Giorem 9 power and 
a light he had never seen before. 

In the presence of a love so great, the 
apostle has imagined to himeelf several events 
or forms of existence, which in the estimation 
of some might interfere with the continuance 
of this love of God, 

Let me refer to two of them, the two first 
in order. “I am persuaded, that neither 
death nor life shall separate me from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Deeth.—We know the power of death to 
separate. It divides the present from the 
past. It loosens every mortal tie, it breaks 
every contract, it dissolves the bonds of 
dearest and holiest relationships, Even in 
the case of friendships which were once 
thought ceecual, tere comes a time, oe 
long years, wi mer memories grow dim. 
Faces which were once familiar are remem- 
dered ely, sorrows which were once keen 

the Iapse of time, and a 
iod comes in the history of our losses when 
can bespoken about with calmness. It is 
ns how the best and greatest men 
be missed, and how soon the warld 
accustomed to their absence. Death 

Teh from human interests apd 
ions, and by degrees the dead 


a 


f 


cease to 
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are fargotten, or linger only in the recesses of 
@ fow affectionate and true hearts. : 
But even then, there is within us a witness 


to the fact that death cannot destroy all that | has 


ia most precious in life, We cease to have 
a reaponse to our love, but we do not cease to 
love ; bd oe Fenarnag of any bis 
arising from their ts, we NO more 
the voice that plea go no more find life 
lighted up by their presence, no more rejoice 
in their companionship, or retum to their 
society to have our souls refreshed by their 
communion., But in the absence of all that 
gave our own hearts joy, we have not ceased 
to think of them, to follow them in thought, 
to dwell on their virtues, to go over again 
and again in our inward hearts the scenes of 
other days. Their memories are not shadows, 
their former life and conversations with us 
ate not a dream, We spend many hours in 
ling their words and acts, their counsels, 
their virtues, their faith, their influence with 
us; and we are conscious in our own hearts 
that if affection is a reality, that reality still 
eaists, and their departure hes not 
‘one whit our pang love for them, and for 
all that was noble in them ; nay, their removal 
from us has only helped us to see more 
clearly many excellencies and graces to 
which in therr lifetime we were blind. ‘Thus 
we have a witness in our own hearts that 
there is a love to others from which death 
cannot separate, How much more must 
this be said of the love of God. What is 
life, what is death to Him, that they 
should change His mind? When we enter 
into this world, we come under His authority ; 
when we quit it, we only proceed to a different 
part of His realm. Life and death, which to 
us express the widest opposites of thought 
and being, can be no more to God than two 
mansions in His own great house. To Him, 
pastand future, here and hereafter, are not 
the mystenes they are to us. The dead who 
die to us live to God; His presence is every- 
where ; all are before Him; and they go no 
more ‘out. ‘Death does not touch His in- 
fluence, His power of communion with them, 
or His love to them. Death canno more alter 
Gou's interest and care for us than the shadows 
of night change the loving heart of a mother 
for her child. If there can be any change it 
must be ,that the affection is more intense 
and more powerfully shown. As the boy 
thrusts his hand into his father's when he 
enters the thick forest or goes into the 
Strange crowd, and feels it grasped more 
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known shore, and finds in His Divine love a 
response. This assurance has in- 
a new life into the world. It 
changed the whole conditions and 
ay mn existence, and it haa 
furnished and resignation where other- 
wise there would have been darkness, 
Life-—It might seen at first sight as if 
there were nothing special in life to make it 
& matter of strony faith in St. Pau), that life 
would not separate him from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. But life is the cause of many 
bitter sunderings, Many friendships are 
broken by life, more perhaps than by death : 
quazrels which were unthought of arise, and 
even when there is no quarrel, old sympathies 
fade, early friendships droop, and companions 
who in their youth spent days in cach others’ 
society without exhausting those subjects 
which they viewed in common, can meet in 
Jater years and find that after a few minutes’ 
intercourse they have little more tosay. Dif 


ferent pursuits, different sympathics, Bic th 


grossed the minds of each since 
zod they fad themselves ely z 
each other's love. ‘din what 


t is the 


Much more have we occasd the suffer is 


id 
ie 


What 
erve? 


of ourselves and of our formiolly unconnesied 


it may be true that someu' the 
the follies and vices of, 
more have to confess 7 
children, or young, and h, na; 
the world’s ways, there we, fm 
heaven about them than W which we 5; bts 
dealing with the cares an like this? > 
pleasures of life has dulled ae wr thi 
the spirit; the Ser edge of spiritual fate this 
deen worn off; the clearer light of hea\fe| 
has been dimmed; we have grown 
familiar with the baser and more earthly viewk® 
of life, and the effect has been to separate us 
from all that was once reckoned good and 
divine. And all thiswhile, ifwe had taken time 
to think of it, God’s love has not changed to- 
wards us, All this while it has been shining 
on us, and speaking in reproof, that is yet 
affechon, Our dulness, our want of thic 
Spirituality, our indifference to the highest 
truths, have sunk us lower, but they have not 
deprived us of that love which is unwearied 
and eternal. i 

Neither life nor death, says St. Paul, shall 
‘separate us from the love of God, and nothing 
else in heaven or in earth shall. It is on 
this faith that all human hopes rest. Higher 
than this we cannot go; short of this we may 
not stay. Apart from such a hope and faith, 


firmly, 0 does the soul cling more closely to what i 


God in childlike trust aa it nears that uo- 


is life worth? 
‘With much a faith, on the other hand, what 


fault of 5 
fom neglect, from 
ar! 4 parent, 

le 
Where, yor 


soa 


may not a man do? Hie seit to er 
nothing: he is in i it secret 
hich soothes the Gials and cares of le he 
faces all tasks with more courage, he meets 
all labours more cheerfully, and he accepts 


the chastenings and disappointments of his lot 
in a epoit wich is fller of hope. To 2 
man lived in this faith of the apostle, or 


to a man who lives in it yet, the universe is 
fot chaos, the is not a mere chasing of 
shaiow after shadow, each melting into air, 
and the future is not darkness ani it 
ness, but all things past and present, above 
ug and around us, are distinct with meaning. 
‘The forms which have passed away have 
passed elsewhere, and we are to follow them 
and overtake them; the events of the pre- 


nothing- forgets that the love and power of God 
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sent, even when they seem most perplexing 
fall into shape and order, and appear but a 
part of that endless succession of events 
which are embraced under the all-sbadowing 
love of the Eternal Father, Nothing is pur- 
poseless, nothing lost. Well is it us if 
we can place ourselves under @ love so pure, 
‘90 righteous, so strong and unfailing, And 
why not? Nothing hinders us; nothing but 
that secret doubting and unbelief of heart, 
which measures everything by itself, and 
are 
measureless, and that the proof of this love 
has been before the world for ages, end has 
been confirmed to mankind in the life and 
death, in the gift and sacrifice of One in- 
‘Whom we have eternal life. 
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Alt the greatest painters the world has 
known have been splendid v 

Dut the glamour of their example must not 
misleall young painters and students into the 
belief that, in a picture, colour is everything. 
A good colourist may be 2 greater artist by 
nature than one who is merely a good 
draughtaman, for appreciation of colour comes 
more by instinct than by education ; but it is 
much easier for presumptuous ignorance to 
arrive by trick and hap! at 
eufficiently striking effects in colour, than it 
ia for it to conceal its shortcomings in draw- 
ing. Long training and faithful self-disci- 
pline alone can insure accu: ughts- 
manship, and training aod self-discipline lie 
at the very foundation of true excellence in 
Art, They make 2 man thoroygh and earnest; 
and only so far as he is thorough and earnest 
is he entitled to the noble name of artist. 


‘Thanks not a little to an it ac 
auaintance, on the part both of our students 
and of that portion af the public that takes 
an intelligent interest in Art, with the pro- 
ductions of French artists, whose power of 
drawing, as an outcome of their 
training, is generally admirable, we are be- 
ginning to see that, in pure black and white, 
artistic effects can be secured which, while 
they may fall short of the dez# work in colour, 
are infimitely more wholesome and instructive 
than all cruda attempts where colour is made 
the sole attraction, ‘The improved “quality” 
and style of the illustrations in our books and 
magazines and the various Black and White 

ibitions that have been held in London, 
Glasgow, and Manchester—in, themselves 





among the results and evidences of a growing 
appreciation of what can be attained by 
draughtsmanship—have, in, return, exercised 
a very healthy influence in promoting public 
taste and knowledge. 

‘Among. the materials used in the produc- 
tion of black-and-white drawings, charcoal, 
for the effective results obtained by it, de- 
servedly takes first rank. Mr. Hamerton, in 
his latest book, points out that the “ graphic 
arts contain three distinct langwages *—the 
language of the line, the language of rela- 
tive lightness and darkness in spaces, and the 
lan of colour; and “that it has been 
found by experience that charcoal is one of 
the surest and most meray means for 
shading spaces correctly,’ . Hamerton 
dilates with great truth and detail on all the 
advantages the artist secares by the legiti- 
mate use of charcoal—the closeness with 
which textures can be imitated by it, the 
Deanty of light and shade it can render, and 
‘the refinement and immuateriality of its tones, 
which area luxury to the eye. 

Charcoal-drawing as now practized is the 
development isto an independent art of the 
rough and often hasty method that artists 
have employed, since the earliest times, of 
sketching the preliminary outlines of their 
pictures. It is what Mr. Hamerton 
terms it: “a painter's art and the daughter 
of painting.” To this ial branch of Art 
the French have det particular attention, 
and, in consequence, it is thoy who bave 
achieved in it the greatest Lmeacaapr ip! te 
landscapes in charcoal, Lalanne, cele- 
brated etcher, has a world-wide’ fame, and, 
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to quote Mr, Hamerton again, “Amongst 
painters of the figure who have made 2 scpa- 
rate reputation by their drawings in charcoal 
I do not know of one who excels Léon 
Lhermitte in every important quality.” This 
is high praise, but not too high. 

The story of Léon Augustin Lhermitte’s 
career is the record of a life devoted to Art, 
and is full of instruction to all young painters, 
who are so possessed by’ the true artistic 
spirit as to feel that the production of a good 
picture is a task demanding the patient exer- 
cise of a man’s best powers. He was born 
in the vill of Mont St. Pere, close to the 
vine-clad slopes of Champagne, on July 3rst, 
1844. Mont St. Pére is a quaint, sleepy 
little village, full of old-world picturesque- 
ness, where life moves leisurely, and mea 
and women still retain primitive beliefs and 
manners, It is the very place for » reflective 
artistic soul to be nurtured in, Lhermitte’s 
grandfather was a vine-dresscr : his father, a 
schoolmaster, who, in his own line, has 
achieved honour, and is still alive, at a hale, 
hearty old age, to feel proud of the distinc. 
tion his son has won, Lhermitte’s early cir- 
cumstances, resembling in some respects 
those that surrounded Millet, and fatal as 
they might have been to a weak nature, were 
the very conditions that entered as essential 
elements into the sustenance and growth of 
his Donen. Bem brought up im the 
country, he among peasants, 
fed the lit took pat in their toby undert 
stood their joys and their sorrows. This 
experience, healthy and bracing aa it was, 
has influenced all the work of his riper 





Peasants and rural hfe, the gleaners in the medal of 
iat cad n 


fields, the receiving their wages, 
the couaee matron busy over her household 
dutie se he delineates with a loving 
care begotten of sympathy and knowledge. 
His artistic instincts declared themselves 
at an earlyage, While attending his father’s 
school, he began to draw, and his attempts 
had always one object in view, the represen- 
tation of things that actually lay before his 
eyes. Fortunately 3 met judicious is 
couragement. In 1863, a gentleman 
lived at Mont St. ire, and = much inter- 
ested in Art mattérs, discerned in these first 
essays of young Lhermitte a sincerity thet 
gave promise of better things to come. This 
ue friend overcame both the father’s oppo- 
Peoria rapa ioc oris mateo 
mitte to Paris, in or might syste- 
matically study Art. - 
Chance guided him to the afsler of a 
taster who has exercised « sound and far- 
XxO—4qr 
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ing influence over modern Art in France, 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran. Monsieur de Bois- 
‘baudran was no believer in those systema of 
teaching that smoothe down all angularities 
in the pupils, and end too frequently in 
producing only uniform methocrity. His 
‘special aim was to discover and develop the 
and characteristic powers of each of 
is students. He succeeded in traning up 
a group of artists of decided originality and 
of most diversified methods a ex rfempaci 
Among them are Legros, the well-known 
professor in the Slade School, London; 
Regamey, whose too early death cut short a 
most promising career; Fantin, appreciated 
almost as much in England as in his own 
country for his flower-pieces and portraits ; 
Cazin, whose chaste and delicate style has 
placed him in the front rank of French 
painters, With the last named, Lhermitte, 
at his very first entry into de Boisbaudrao’s 
studio, formed a close and lasting friendship, 
which has not been withont its effect on the 
work of both men, 
ae ie ta naeae Lara 
¢ special bent of bis genius. Every 
year he sent to the Salon one or two charcoal 
‘drawings, and his contributions soon began 
to attract attention from both artists and 
critics, His first decided success, however, 
was in the Salon of 1872, when he exhibted 
“Le Lutrin d’Eglise de Paris” and “Le 
Lavage de Moutons,” which have since been 
shown at the Dudley Gallery, London. The 
following year he was represented by a large 
drawing, * Une Veillée de Village,” and m 
1874 the jury of the Salon awarded him a 
the third class for his picture, “La 
Moisson," and for a charcoal drawing, “Le 
Bénédicité” Since then he has been a regu- 
iar and important contributor ta every Salon. 
His large painting, which was in this year's 
Paris Exhibition, “La Paye des Moisson- 
neurs,” is generally considered to be the best 
work in oi he has yet produced, Several 
of his pictures have been bought by the 
State for provincial Afusées, and ‘ L’Aieule,” 
which brought him his second medal in 1880, 
is now in Ghent Public Gallery. 

Lhermitte has visited England several 
times, and has contributed to all the Dudley 
Gallery Black and White Exhibitions since 
their institution in 1872, On the nomina- 
tion of the well-known etcher, the late Ed- 
win Edwards, be was, in 1575, elected a 
member of the selecting and hanging com- 
mittee of the Dudley. To the first Black 
and White Exhibition of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute in 1880 he sent several important works, 
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including his magnificent “ Fish Market of 
St. Malo,” and these at once received the 
hearty admiration of local artists and collec- 
iis contributions to the second Glasgow 
ion in 188r only confirmed the high 
opinion formed of his powers by all com- 
petent judges, He has exhibited also in 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

Lhenmitte has, of course, a studio in Paris, 
but during the summer most of his time is 
spent in his native village. He is one of the 
villagers himsclf, knowing every one and 
known to every one, ‘There, far away from 
the distractions of the world of fashion and 
folly, he can think his own gpiet thoughts, 
and work out, undisturbed and tranquilly, his 
artistic conceptions, Some of his best in- 
spirations have been drawn from the rural 
scenes~-the village street, the calvaire, the 
blacksmith’s forge—that are endeared to him 
by carly associations, and have been made 
familiar, in all their lights and shades, by the 
long intercourse of years. But he does not 
confine himself to rustic subjects. Groups 
in the Paris markets, fashionable assemblages, 
church interiors, the crowded lecture-room of 
the Sorbonne—such incidents as these have 
yielded abundant material for his skill to 
exercise itself upon. Like the true artist that 
he is, he finds his subjects close at hand and 
in the life of to-day, “He works in the spirit 
of the old maste:s, earnestly, truthfully, 
patiently, and he uses his Ss, not ina 
vain attempt to revive the in which the 
old masters clothed their aspirations, but in 
a sincere endeavour to show us something of 
the poetry and the beauty that are to-day 
as abundant on the carth as when Phidias 
carved or Raphacl painted. His drawing is 
admirable, always correct and in the direc- 
tion of the whole truth, yet never hard or 
niggled. With a fow broad touches of the 
charcoal and with his splendid light and 
shade, to which the papier vergé he em 
lends additional quality, he succeeds in 
taining effects that are most truthful, and yet 
without a touch in them of the common; 





trothfulness that, as it gives us only the out- 
sides of things, is more than half falsehood. 

Lhermitte's oil work shows self-restraint 
_ al thought. He Piatt ina big 
ityle, is improving year » CSPO 
cay in colour, "which ‘a deveral oF his carler 
pictures is dingy. Many of his smell land- 
scapes of Mont St. Plre and its neighbour 
hood are charming in tone and feeling. He 
ig also a skilful etcher, but his fame has been 
made by his figure drawings in charcoal. 
‘These in their own department of Art are 


place pictures for 
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simply unsurpassed. They are complete 
i so complete that we do not even 
ote in them the absence of positive colour. 
The graduated tones of the charcoal seem to 
give all the colour we require. 
ially admirable in all Lhermitte’s art 
are its thorough heaithiness and sanity, He 
is no puling pessimist, Life, as represented 
him, is not a dreary wildcmess, where 
disappointment dnd bereavement and work 
without hope, are the sole elements in the lot 
of man. We must go ont to our labour in the 
morning, it is true ; we must bearthe burden 
and heat of the lay; we must face failure and 
sorrow and vanished dreams with as stout 
hearts as we can, but hfe for us all has its 
compensations, and the painter and the poet 
Go Joyalest service to their fellows when they 
dwell most on these compensations, and show 
us how love aud cheerfulness and faith can 
make us more than victors over all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, Some painters, it 
true, are drawn irresistibly by their nature, 
perhaps by thcir experience also, to depict 
only the gloomicr side of life. They paint 
always, as Millet said of himself, “dans 
Pomére," both spiritually and materially, but 
the greater and the healthier artist is 
he who has an eye for the sunshine as well 
as for the shade, and who is glad at heart as 
he listens to the lark’s song or the merry 
voices ofchildren. It is comparatively casy 
to win a cheap notoriety as 9 cynical misan- 
ferene. It wa most difficult task to feel the 
burden of the mystery of this world’s mingled 
good and evil, and yet be able to rejoice in 
the good and not be dismayed with the evil. 
As wo look at Ihermitte's work wo feel be 
has chosen the betler part, A labourer with 
him is not a degraded dejected being with all 
hope and spint crushed out of him. He is a 
man haid-working and rugged, but still with 
compensations that— 


Do.’ is weary carb begute, 
‘Kod make bn gute forget ln Laboar'and hs ti!" 


The truth that Burns wrote, Lhermitte 
‘The truly artistic spirit recog- 
nises always the infinite possibilities that he 
in humanity and nature, 

Our illustration is a re luction in wood- 
cat of a charcoal deawing—"The Flower 
Market of St. Sulpice,” The scene will be 
familiar to all who know Paris. It ia one of 
those bright picturesque pessages in the ordi- 
nary every-day life of the city that arrest the 
attention of all who have been accustomed to 
only English skies and English‘ manners. 
The wood-cut was executed by Clément 
Bellenger. ROBERT WALKER, 
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‘The Ehening's Cork of x Pouns Metarslist. 
By THEODORE WOOD, Jort-Avtiog oF “THe Fisu-Narveatisi’s Haixn-pous.” 


TT! reader will probabl “wonder, unless 

he be an entomologist, what two such 
apparently incongruous anicles as treacle and 
amp posts an recaily have to do with each 
other; and they certainly do not seem to have 
much in common. But, in the career of a 
working entomologist they play a very im- 
portant par 

ete le? of “sugar,” as it was formerly 
called, is a mixture of coarse treacle and 
tum, and is designed to attract the night- 
flying moths, for which purpose it is spread 
on the trunks of trees in a favourable locality. 
Attracted by the odour of the spirit, the 
moths come flying from all directions to the 
coveted dainty, and, settling on the painted 
trunks, speedily become engrossed in the ocen- 
pation of sucking up the mixture. Meanwhile 
the collector, lantern in hand, makes his 
round of the prepared tices, and selects the 
specimens which he requircs for his collection. 

Such is a bricf outline of the operation. 
and I shall now altempt to describe a suc- 
cessful evening’s work. 

We have chuscn 2 warm, close evening in 
the beginning of Junc, with an ominous bank 
of thick black clouds on the hotizon, and 
tolerably evident indic tions of an ayy 
ing thunderstorm. ‘The moon is at 

uarter, and does not rise until very vate, 

much the better for our purpose, for, 
irresistibly as moths are attracted to artificial 
Tight, such as a candle or gas-lamp, moon- 
Tight to be actually repulsive to them, 
and on a bright evening scarecly one will stit 
fom its hiding place, ‘The state of the at- 
mosphere, too, is just what moths delight 
in, and if only there were a slight drizzle, 
the evening woukl be perfection. Alto- 
gether we could hardly have a better oppor- 
tunity for our excursion, and accordingly, 
halfan hour or so before dusk, we pack up our 
apparatus and start fora neighbouring woou. 
This wood has one great arvantage to 
entomologists, namely, that it is strictly 
private, admission being only granted by 
special license of the owner. In conse- 
quence it is not infested with small boys, who 
form one of the greatest tormenta of the 
working Solomaleatiy and who, if they do not 
plaster his treacle patches with mud, are 
certain to follow him closely in his wander- 
ening the moths from his trees, 
and themselves intolerable nuisances. 











‘The apparatus mentioned consists of — 

First, an old mustard tin, provided with « 
handle of strong wire, and containing :ather 
mote than halfa-pint of “green” “treacle, 
mized with a little stale beer, in order to 
thin it. Formerly, instead of treacle, ento- 
mologists employed a compound made by 
boiling the coarsest brown sugar—“ Jamaica 
foots, ast is technically termed—in beer for 
two or three hours, and keeping it bottled 
until required for use. ITowever, by degrees 
it has been found that a simple mixture of 
Green treacle and rum answers every parpose, 
and very few now adhere to the ol plan, 

Secondly, a large painter's brush, where- 
with to apply the mixture to the tree-tranks. 

Next, a small bottle holiling about a table- 
spoonful of the coarsest and newest pro- 
curable rum, to be mixed with the treacle 
just before applying it to the trees, Then, 

is a large satchel containing chip pill- 
‘boxes, such as are usedt for holding ointment, 
of four consecutive sizes, and “nested” into 
‘one another to economize space ; these are 
for holding the expected captives. A" bull’s- 
eye” lantern, a box of lucifer matches, and 
a butterfly-net complete the list. 

After a short walk we nniive at the wood, 
Jast and find that it is high time to ronimence 
operations, for the sun has already sct, ani! 
the bats are busily engaged in hawking foi 
the insects which constitute their prey, 
Round an adjacent bush a sw.rin of gnats are 
performing their aerial evolutions, 1 sure 
sign that the evening 1s a propitious one for 
the entomologist. We note the favourable 
omen, and then sct to work. 

Hiding the lantern in a bush near the 
commencement of the round, we proceed 
to mix the “ treacle,” handing the butterfly- 
net to our companion, who looks out for 
the thin-bodied Geometer moths, which always 
connnence their evening flight before darkness, 
fairly sets in, and which are now begianing 
to appear in considerable numbers. 

Having poured in the rum, and mixed the 
compound to a proper consistency by the aid 
of the brush, te only it to the trunk of a 
grand old oak in a long narrow streak, begin- 
ning . at about the height of the shoulder, and 
continuing to about three feet from the 
gromd, working it well into the interstices of 

the bark. Thence we Proceed to a second, ° 
and a third, passing by 
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bark, which, for some reason or other, mths 
always avoid, 
Meanwhile our companion is by no means 





idle, Here in a little Wave Moth, 
with its delicate white wings powdered with 
blackish spots, Among the bushes one of 


the small Emeralds is fluttering, while a 
Swift is dashing wildly about among the low 
herbage at the edge of the path. Here 
comes a thick-bodied Nodua Bying head- 
long down the riding, and almost knocking 
against us before it discovers its dangerous 
proximity ; another, attracted by the odour 
of the rum, is coming in hot haste to secure 
ashare of the feast, while a third is absorbed 
in the flowers of a neighbouring bramble. A 
Dorbeetle fies lazily past, with its dull drone, 
and a Cockchafer is blundering amongst the 
foliage of the trees, Among all these his net 
is in constant use, and, to judge by his occa- 
sional exclamations, the rapid succession 
of ingecta rather bewilders him than other- 
wise, Nevertheless, before we have finished 
baiting the trees he has more than balf-filled 
his collecting-box, and has certainly no 
reason to complain of the result ofhis lal 

Nor do we meet with insects alone, for on 
the path before us is sitting a huge toad, 
greing us in fontemplative wonder, and fed 

the rus a among 
bracken, as it Tetreats fom the vicinity of the 
unwelcome intruders, 

After twenty minutes’ work or so, we have 
prepared a sufficient number of trees, selecting 
them as neatly as possible in a circle, in 
order to waste no time in retracing our steps 
between the rounds, Now, laying aside the 
tin, we get our hands as free a8 possible from 
‘the treacle which bas splashed ‘on to them, 
light the lantern, and, pill-box in hand, com- 
mence our circuit. * 

After a little practice it becomes perfectly 
-casy, the lantern being held in the left hand, 
to work the pill-box with the right, a sine 
gua non when working alone. Some books 
recommend the lantem being fastened in 
front of the body by a belt, or hung round 
the neck, and one sagacious work actually 
suggests that it should be strapped in front of 
the chimney-pot hat] However, even when 
the lamp is held by @ companion, it is 
next to impossible to capture a moth on the 
treacle, and is even more difficult if it is 
hung on the belt. 

first tree we come to has only one 
‘visitor, viz. an earwig of an exploring turn of 
mind, who speedily retreats before the light 


of thelanterm. On the next, however, there 
see several moths of different sorts, sll busile 
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engaged in their feast, and elbowing each 
other right and left in their eagerness. Two 
of them feign death, and fall to the ground 
‘as Boon as the lantern is turned upon them, 
intending to remain quiet until the impend- 
ing danger has passed. A most irritating 
trick to the collector is this, which is one 
common to most of the moths which frequent 
the bait of treacle, for, once among the is 
at the roots of the trees, which, from their 
sombre colours, they s0 much resemble, it isa 
matter of extreme difficulty to find them, and 
in most instances the search is mere waste of 
time. There is only one consolation, and that 
is, that after they have recovered from their 
fright, the fallen moths generally return to 
their interrupted meal, where they may per- 
haps be captured at the following round. In 
order to avoid the possibility of losing any 
insects in future, we direct our companion to 
place his net below the treacled patch before 
we turn on the lantern, that any moths 
adopting the above tactics may be arrested 
in their fall, and captored for examination. 

Well is it for us, as it soon turns out, that 
we took this precaution, for, at the very next 
tree, a fine specimen of the rather scarce 
Light Brocade (Hadena genista) falls into the 
net before the pill-box could be brought into 
use, As it is, however, he is speedily captured, 
and transferred to a capacious coat-pocket. 

AS we approach the next tree in oa cit. 
cuit, & form sweeps past us, hovers 
at the patch of treacle for a second, and de- 

as rapidly and noisclessly as it came. 

was a bat, which had leamed by experi- 

ence the attraction of the baited trees to 

insects, and had snatched one from the trunk 
as it passed, scarcely pausing in its flight, 

In a wood in which we “ treacled” regu- 
larly for three or four years, the bats were a 
perfect nuisance in this way, sometimes mak- 
ing free with nearly half the moths which ap- 

the treacle, 

A friend tells me that for some time he 
was annoyed by an even greater p » which 
took almost insect that should by rights 
have fallen to his lot. This dée noire wap 
found in the goat-suckers, or nightjars, which 
used to sit at the foot of the treacled trees 
and watch for an approaching moth, No 
sooner did an insect arrive within a foot or 
two of the patch than the bird darted into the 
air, seized and devoured it, and then retumed 
to its post in readiness for another victim. 
To sich 2 pitch did the Binds carry this 
system of piracy, thet he was obliged to lie 
in wait for the maraxt and shoot them, 
before he could secure a single insect, 
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A little farther on we come to another 
robber, in the shape of a large toad, which 
has taken up his position exactly beneath 
the baited spot, and is waiting with praise- 
worthy perseverance for the insects which 
are certain to fall to the ground as soon as 
the spirituous mixture bas lulled them into 
unconsciousness. And a rich harvest must 
fall to his lot, for, besides the intoxicated in- 
‘ects from above, he has the opportunity of 
catching the earwigs, beetles, &., as they 
ascend from the ground to the nearest 
‘“tdribblet.” Judging from the rotundity of 
his form, he has often occupied this post be- 
fore, and seems in no wise eager to leave it, 
even when the lantern is placed in close 
proximity to him. 

Fluttering daintily up and down the treacle 
above, as though unwilling to touch the 
sticky substance with its delicate feet, we 
find and quickly secure a very fine specimen 
of the exquisite Peach-Blossom Moth ( 7Ay- 
aisa batis), with its five’ pale pink blotches 
on each upper wing, looking exactly like the 
fallen petals of the flower from which it takes 
its name. There can hardly be two opinions 
but that it is the most beautifal of all our 
British Vodwe. Though by no means un- 
common where it does occur, it is not very 
generally distributed, and a collector may 
work for years in a district without finding 
specimen, while in another wood, Perhaps 
only a mile or two distant, it can be taken 

mn. Here it seems fairly abundant, 
for on ths he tree hare another i 
men, an en evening 
obtained neatly a dozen examples, 

‘We now begin to find the slugs a decided 
‘puisance, for tI or four of these creatures 
will devour the whole of the treacle on a 
‘twee in a very short space of time. On one 
tree we find a gigantic specimen, a very 


we 


Goliath among slugs, somewhere about six 
inches in I when fully stretched out. 
"The uayal mode of proceeding in such # case 


is to put up the foot and crush the maraader. 
On applying this remedy a perfect stream of 
treacle flows from the crushed body of the 
creature, and shows the amount of mischief 
he had done in a very short space of time. 
All this time the moths have been very 
abundant, and we have added a considerable 
number to our collection, and filled the 
greater number of our boxes. However, we 
ate at the end of our circuit, and it is a well- 
Acnown fect that the firat round of the trees 
* in generally the most productive; so we must 
not expect to be as successful during the 
Test of the evening. 


\ 
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Nevertheless, the treacles are stili very 
well siento by visiters, and soothe, beets, 
earwige, slugs, woodlice, and spi vie 
with each other in their attempts rs secure & 
place, On one small patch we count no less 
than fifty-one moths, most of them common 
ones, however, besides the heterogeneous 
mixture just noticed. 

On one tree there is a very strange and 
‘unaccustomed visitor, namely, a field-mouse, 
which has perched itself at the junction of 
@ small branch with the trunk, and is appa- 
rently engaged in lapping up the treacle. 
When we turn on the light, it seems by 
no means disconcerted, but sits fectly 
quiet, peering curiously at us with its large 
black eyes. A nearer ay , however, on 
our part, reminds it that “discretion is the 
Detter part of valour,” and it diszppears be- 
hind the tree, runs down the trunk, and Ry 
quickly lost to sight among the undergrow! 

wide we wwe (poking at it, a large Yellow 
‘Underwing (7+iphana pronuba) comes down. 
on the treacle with a plump, and begins 
rushing frantically about in search of the best 
place. Pushing another moth impatient! 
out of its way, it unrolls its long proboscis 
and sets to work, causing a large drop of the 
mixture to disappear with startling rapidity, 
What with slugs and what with Yellow 
Underwings the trees seem in a fair way to 
be entirely deprived of the luscious bait, and 
‘80 we take the gourmand between.the finger 
and thumb and fling him into the air, when 
he takes the warning and his flight together. 

Sometimes a moth refuses to be ejected 
from his position, and will return to the same 
tree time after time, and night after night, 
no matter how often he be knocked off, until 
the time comes round for him to pay the 
debt of nature. A marked specimen of the 
beautiful Red Underwing (Catocels nupta) 
has been noticed regularly for more than 
month, gradually getting more and more 
worn in appearance. Whether nourished to 
an unusual extent by the diet or Ido 
not know, but it remained on the wing for 
long set Se rest of its companions had 


‘Two trees farther on, the patch of treacle 
is half eqrored: by.6 number of one of the 
3 which does not possess 
T popular danse, but is scientifical, y keowa 
as Helopt striatus. It is of a dark, reddish- 
inleogth aud haste elven regu grooved 
in ,, an the ly groover 
for the ‘whole of their len . It has the 
peculiarity of never being out of season, so 
to speak, for it can be met with in every 
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month of the year, clinging to the tree-trunks 
at hight during the summer, and buried in 
ihe ground or in rotten wood during the 
frosts of winter. 

‘While engaged in our next round, we have 
the opportunity of witnessing a very curious 
and interesting scene on the bait. A large 
Yellow Underwing—by far the greediest of 
all moths at treacle—is fighting with two 
specimens of the Datk Arches (Xpdophasia 
pelyodon), &. moth ot ubout equal size, for the 
possession of a choice drop of the prepara- 
tion. The light of the lantern does not deter 
them in the Jeast degree, and they go on 
jostling snd struggling with each other, now 
one unt! now another getting the advantage, 
watil we end the dispute by kuocking ali 
three off the tiee, to meditate in solitude on 
the fiailty of wotldly hopes. 

All ibis time we have slowly but surely 
heen increasing our list of captures, and 
after the fouth circuit of the trees find that 
we have barely halfu-lozen boxes left un- 
vecupied. ‘These we shall want on our return, 
and, finding it is verging close upon mid- 
night, we determine to retrace our steps and 
accordingly sct out ou our homeward way: 

Now for the lamp-posts, 

As 1 mentioned near the Leginning of this 
paper, moths and other insects are irresistibly 
aitiacted towards untificial light, Almost 
every onc knows how moths will fy in at the 
open window on a warm summer's evening, 

violently about the room for a few 
minutes, and finish their manceuvres and 
their life togeth: Ly flying through the flame 
ofthe lamp, and falling, maimed and scorched, 
on to the table below. Whether they are 
fascinated by the light, and so are unwillingly 
ubliged {o fly towards it, or whether they are 
simply impelled by motives of curiosity, has not 
as yetbeendiscovered, Whichever maybe the 
case, the habit proves a source of great profit 
to the collector, and he never passes a 
post without casting an upward glance at the 
tramework, any more than he walks by the 
side of a fence or wall without instinctively 
keeping a look out for any moths thet may 
‘be resting upon it. And this, not by night 
alone, but slvo by day; for many moths, 
seitliog on the glass of the lamp during the 
hours of darkness, still remain upon il after 
the break of day, and sometimes do not leave 
their situation until the following evening. 

Tonight insects are nearly as abundant on 
the gas-lamps by the side of the road as they 


were on our treacles, and after passing one 


or two, which were only visited by some of 
the common apecies, we come to a lamp on 


which is resting a moth of which we are in 
want. So, laying the lantem and treacle-tin 
on the ground, and handing the net to our 

iony-we ascend the post, first taking 
the precaution of placing an empty pill-box 
in the coat-pocket, within easy reach of the 
hand, Once fairly up, the moth is quickly 
secured, and we slide down again, hopeful 
in the anticipation of further captures, 

Some collectors, too lazy or otherwise un- 
willing to climb the posts, use a contrivance 
for catching an insect on 2 gas-Jamp without 
exertion, ‘This consists of a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, charged with cyanide of potas 
sium—the vapour of which is a deadly poison 
—fastencd at right angles to the end of a 
long rod, and provided with a band of gutta- 
percha round the rim. When a moth is 
seen resting on the side of the lamp, the 
bottle is uncorked and placed under the insect, 
which is speedily stupefied by the poisonous 
fumes and falls senscless into it, 

‘This seems at first vight to be a very useful 
contrivance, and calculited to save the collec- 
tor a good deat of bodily labour. But there 
are one or two serious objections to it, not the 
least being that the poisonous clement of the 
cyanide ix very evanescent, and requires to 
‘be constantly renewed in oider to keep it in 
a working condition. 

‘Then when, as very offen happens, a 
moth settles on the framework, or even inside 
the lamp, it is obvious that the bottle can be 
of very little use; and a collector reli 
entirely upon it would frequently be tant “f 
‘Dy the bight of a scarce insect which he was 
unable to obtain, And, moreover, it very 
often happens that a moth is quite invisible 
until the lamp-post is a:cended, and would 
therefore only be accidentally found except 
by those collectors who climb every post on 
favourable evenings, Most entomologists, 
therefore, eschew this apparatus, and content 
themselves by climbing the lamp in the ordi- 
nary manner. . 

It is not to be expected, of course, that 
the spectacle of an individual ascending lamp 
after lamp, often for no apparent purpose, 
will long remain unchallenged, and in such 
cases the police usually consider that they 
““smeli arat!” 1 have mysolf been followed 
for upwards of a mile by a couple of zealous 
members of the force, who balted within forty 
cr fifty yards of cach lamp 2s 1 climbed it, 
and watched me with evident distrust. Nor 
were their doubts finally set at rest until 1 
climbed a post and boxed a moth when tl 
were standing only a few feet distant, This 
seemed to convince them that J intended no 
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harm, and they then left me to my own 
devices for the rest of the evening. 

On our way home we pass very few lamps 
upon which one moth at least is not resting, 
while ichneumon flies and daddy-long-logs 
visit the light in some numbers, and an inqui 
sitive cockchafer is occasionally to be seen. 
Among 80 many insects our remaining pill- 
boxes are rapidly filled, and we reach home 
with the pleasing knowledge that we have 
not room {or a single additional capture. 

‘Not, however, without one slight mishap. 

‘As a role, the descent of a Linp is by far 
the easicst part of the business ; but one post 
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is provided about halfway up with a ring of 
metal, proje 
inch from the 
On this we are foolish enough to stand, and, 
occupied in the use of the pill-box, the 
natural result occurs, and we make a rapid 
descent, fraught with disastrous results to 
ankles and knees, and minus the expected 
insect. 

However, this is but 2 slight penalty for 
‘our gencral success, and we seek our couch, 
some time after midnight, perfectly satisfied 
with the result of our evening’s labours among 
the Treacies and Lamp-posts. 
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i A ia now about three years since there 
appeared in Goop Worms an article on 


the tutors within 2 specificd ume, These 
answer ae catefully examined, corrections 


“ Education by Post,"'in which special refer- are marie, anil notes. criticisins, and explana- 
ence was made to the Correspondence tions are aided in the margin. ‘The papers 
Classes organized by the Glasgow Association , are then returned to the papils with the next 
for the Higher Eclucation of Women. ‘That | set of questions, Tu onler ta insure regu- 
article did more than anything cle to make | larity the Honorary Sverctary® underinkes the 
known the existence, explain the nature, and | transmission of the papers, and both ques- 


commend the aim of these classes. It found 
its way into a thousand homes; was read on 
the banks of the Ganges and in the tea gar- 
dens of Assam, and eacited curiosity in 2 
Dutch colony at the Cape. A great help 
was given by that article to the modest little 
scheme which was then only about a ycar old, 
and in need of kindly fostering care to develop 
its powers and bring it to maturity. Hun- 
dreds of inquirers sought for further inform- 
ation, and many of ‘these inquirers enrolled 
themselves as students, Since that time the 
classes have been growing in favour, and the 
addition of fresh members is mainly due to 
that best of all advertisements, the recom- 
mendation of old papi 

‘The system of education by correspond- 
ence has found exponents and eulogists from 
time to time ; but it may be well to explain 
briefly the method by which instruction in a 
great variety of subjects can be given equally 
well to pupils living in the next street and at 
the Antipodes, and that, too, with such regu: 
larity as would gladden the heart of the 
most anxiously conscientious member of any 
school boardin the kingdom, Plans of study, 
in which tha session's work is divided into 
fortnightly lessons, so that pupils may know 
precively what they are to study, are first of 
all went out. At the end of each fortnight 
carefully prepared questions on the pre- 
scribed lesson are forwarded to the pupils, 
who are required to send written answers to 


tions and answers pass through her hands, 
‘This arrangement gives unity (o the scheme, 
and enables the Secretary to superiatend the 
work of both pupils and tutors. 

Teaching by post hay other centres thun 
Glasgow, but it i» not too much to say that 
the Glasgow scheme cmbrices a wider cur- 
Ticulum than any other now existing, Ity 
special plan of study is determined by the 
scheme sketched out by the Glasgow Uni- 
versity for their local examinations and for 
that higher examination for women recently 
established as a sort of equivalent to an 
examination foradegree. The Association 
enlists the services of the very best tutors 
that can be got to take up the various sub- 
jects contained in the University scheme. 
There are about forty different classes, for 
there are three grades, junior, senior, and 
higher, in almost all the subjects, and these 
are divided among twenty tutors, to whose 
high excellence the success of the classcy is 
mainly, if nor altogether, due. A mere 
mechanist in teaching, who has no living en- 
thusiasm for his subject, will certainly fail to 
stimulate his pupils to do their best, but the 
Aasociation is 1o be congratulated on having 
obtained the co-operation of some of the 
most distinguished of the Glasgow University 
graduates, and of Oxiord and Paris graduates 
who have taken high honours. With such 
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men to guide the studies of earnest students 
really good work can be done and is done. 
As many correspondence pupils are readers 
of Goop Worns, it may interest them to know 
that this year, as usual, the largest class has 
been that for Common Subjects. Literature, 
History, Scripture history, Latin, French, 
German, and Theory of music, in all the 
three grades, are in great request. Among 
the physical sciences, physiology holds the 
first place, Physiography is studied with 
diligence, mathematics stands fairly well, but 
botany, chemistry, and astronomy are left in 
the background, although they are much 
valued by those who make choice of them. 
Political economy is rising in favour, but logic, 
metaphysics, and moral philosophy are con- 
fined to a select few, 

Although these classes are intended to 
prepare candidates for University examination, 
students do not need to enter themselves for 
any test, In many cases it would be impos- 
sible, the distance of residence from any 
centre being too great, but whenever a 
sufficient number—not a large one—can be 
brought together, the University Examination 
Board is willing to establish 2 centre, It is 
hoped that in 1883 there may be one formed 
in Mauritius, where, fostered by a zealous 
coadjutor and much encouraged by the 
bishop, there is a growing demand for sound 
education, and a desire for the stiowulus given 
by the prospect of authorized University 
examinations. 

No account of these classes, however 
alight, would be complete without some notice 
of the cordial and grateful expression given 
by pupils to their appreciation of the benefits 
conferred by a system 0 flexible and 
ubiquitous as that of correspondence. By 
its help mothers are educating their children 
with much success. Some make use of it on 
their own account, the object of one of these 
being to take a more intelligent interest in 
the studies of her boys. Many governesses 
are making advance in various branches 
while teaching in schools and famities, and 
young ladies are redeeming part of their time 
from amusements and ordinary engagements 
in order to cultivate their faculties and enrich 
their minds. One gentleman—the classes 
are not confined to one sex—who writes 
that bis curriculum was ended more than 
thirty years ago, has been for two years a 
zealous and distinguishedstudent, He finds 
in these clases “a stimulus and sid to 
methodical study in leisure hours, and 2 

__guard against that habit of derultoriness which 
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vigour.” A lady in the South of France 
writes: “I cannot tell how I, have enjoyed 
this series of Scripture lessons, and how 
much I have profited by them, Mr. —— 
desetves great praise thanks for the able, 
comprehensive questions, and for his atten- 
tion and kindness in fully correcting or ap- 
proving the answers.” And to give but one 
more instance, a corporal in North India is 
working most diligently, so that he may rise 
in the scale ofknowledge and intelligence and 
be saved from the temptations that beset idle- 
ness in a barrack-room. 

‘There is no monotony in correspondence. 
Some of the subjects give rise to animated 
discussions carried on through several suc- 
cessive papers. An intelligent pupil has the 
‘means of bringing the questions which most 
interest him or her 1o a fair discussion, and of 
receiving light upon them by communication 
with a man of culture who bas made some 
of them his special study; and experience 
shows that the pupil does not fail to make 
use of the opportunity, The merits of 
Cavaliers and we brought bond 
strong opinions ; the strength or weakness o| 
Ophelis'’s character has been warmly criti 
cized ; the superiority of Rosamond to Celia 
or of Celia to Rosamond, has been Jaid in th, 
balance of youthful opinion, and the power 
of satire, as displayed by Swift, have bees 
eloquently denounced and defended. I 
connection with the literature class, in whic 
skirmishing is most frequent, a very though 
ful pupil writes: “As cach paper comes in . 
feel increasingly glad that I ever joined these 
classes. They have been # source of untold 
pleasure and profit to me and to several of 
my friends." With testimony such as this anc 
much more that might be added, there can 
be no hesitation in recommending the 
Correspondence Classes. There is no doubt 
they have been the means of helping many 
2 solitary student, and of inducing many 
a girl to resist the temptation of forgetting, 
amid the pleasures of society, the hard-won 
conquests of school. This is the higheat 
criterion that can be applied. Judged, how- 
ever, by a lower standard, that of tangible 
results, the Glasgow Correspondence Classes. 
have, a8 may be seen by report of the 
‘University local examinations, an equal claim 
to respect and consideration, The whole 
scheme is now thoroughly organized, and is 
capable of indefinite extension, If any one 
desires to have more detailed information 
regarding this work, the Hon. Secretary is 
always glad to engwer any inquiries thet are 
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4 fair which was holden yearly in Ports. 
mouth Lown im those drys, and which 
monopohzed thc whole of the High Street 
and Parade for sourteen days, to the de 
ght of us boys snd the depart of the 
burghers 1 remember that een Te 
IN AND OUT THE DALES gle mith epice nuts, spotted or 
By FRANCIS TRANCIS faced and wlate-haired ladses, giants, dw. 
and peepshows, md well do I remem 
H™. many years ago it 1s since I first ber them, for there was one representing 
visited those lovely Derbyshire dales that cruel murder of the Red Barn, or ‘ the 
Taannot tell, for, sooth to say, I visited them true voracious specter {as per the showman) 
mm spint long, long before I visited them in! *‘of the ord trigedy of Many Martin, of the 
person Let me consider, let me “ Red Barn murde:,’ wherein her sweethcart, 
my rudiments" Its now somewhere about one Corder, mveigle! Mana Maitm to the 
half a century ago, 2 trifle more or less, when sobtary Red Baro, somewhere in Suffolk, I 
1, 2 Ind of nme or ten, was wending home- believe, and having got her tatre he did her 
wards after a heavy dove of Freemart fam— to death with pital and knife, and then with 
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pick and shovel dug a grave and buried her 
within the preci jut murder will out in 





spite of all possibilities, human or otherwise, 
for ghosts walked in those days and formed 
a detective force of their own, being gisted 
with peculiar powers, as witness Giles Scrog- 
gins, Jacob Marley, and “the ghost of the 
grim écrag of mutton.” So Maria appeared 
in a very ensanguined condition, and pointing 
to her various wounds as she arose from the 
‘open grave in terrific sulphureous clouds, from 
which it was clear where she was, went gliding 
along, with a hitch now and then owing to 
defective machinery, butwhichwasmoreterrific 
than if she had kept straight on, and thus she 
appeared phantomimically to her slumbering 
parents, and disclosed the secret of her fate, 
&e., &,, &c,, all of which I remember woke 
me oftentimes aftcrwards at dead of nij 
with dreams of shivering horror, It iz 
years ago, but I can sce the Red Barn and 
Maria Martin's ghost now, and that quite 
impossible knife which was like unto Sydney 
Scpith's “Kime” which “the natives cat them- 
res with,” and out of which he got such 





Pondering on this tremendous drama, Icame 
across a bookstall in the fair—I always was 
a stall hunter—and poking aboat among old 
volumes I discovered an old edition of “ Izaak 
Walton," by Moses Brown, the first fishing 
work I ever come across, It requi 
the whole of my remaining capital, “a splendid 
shilling,” to purchase that delightful volume. 
‘The cuts with which Moses had adomed, or 
otherwise, his edition of the work, were too- 
too-too, and oven now I roar with laughter at 
bjs Jemmy Jessamy and meditative anglers, 
with their spruce and spotless knee-breeches, 
hosen, and buckles. And here is a curious 
reflection ex passant ; “ Walton” has never yet 
been suitably illustrated in the corred costume 
of the period ; what has been done by artists 
ia this—they have accurately depicted the 
costume of the period, but it 15 the full-dresa 
costume from pictures, not the angling or 
sporting costume, Only couccive now i 
even Mr. Punch were to bring out a picture 
of @ gentleman engaged in fishing in a tail 
coat, white tic, an acre of shirt front, paper 
cuffs, and patent leather pumps—what should 
we say oft? Yet that is exactly what has 
been done in the case of Walton, when cos- 
tumes were.even more inappropriate. 

‘Then and there for the first time I visited 
the Dales. I will not touch upon the Wal- 
tonian portion of the book as it is foreign, to 
this relation, but the Cottonian part [ de- 
voured with intense delight, How I revelled. 
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in every bit of scenery described and noticed . 
in Dove Dale! How every incident from the 
journey thither to the catching of each fish 
and the dressing of the dies burnt itself into 
my memory never after to be forgotten | 
‘That was my first acquaintance with the 
Dales, and it was long after that I became 
acquainted with quaint old Rowaley, 

“Why, dear me, friend. Crayon,dost remem- 
ber the day when we first pulled up nt the 
porch of this now famillar Peacock, and 
admired yon wondrous carving in stone, over 
the doorway, of @ peacock evolved certainly 
out of the depths of the artist's inner con- 
sciousness——a peacock with his tail set in a 
gale of wind and blowing all manner of ways? 
Dost thon remember ?’ 

“Traly do I, That was when poor old 

himself, the pleasant landlord, was 
alive; and well do I remember, too, how upon 
the third day he haled you off to look at the 
museum of one Bateman, and you objected 
thoroughly to be taken away from your 
fishing to look at three shark's teeth, a New 
Zealand club made in Manchester, and a 
stuffed monkey, as you said, while I went 
fishing~you tiwreafter returning much de 
lighted with one of the finest collections of 

Id English arms, écc., &c,, &c., you had cver 
seen. Indeed, 1 remember it all exceedingly 
well; and now having seen our rooms and 
mounted our creck, let us take one sober glass 
of ale to the memory of old times and old 
friends. Now here are our tickets of permis- 
sion to fish, so let’s away up stream, for the 
August days grow shorter and we may as well 
toake them as long as we can. So en avanl, 
and here is Fillieford Bridge.” 

“I suppose you will feel it incumbent 
on you to “sketch Haddon Hall,” I say 
‘slyly, Now Crayon is an artist, but he is even 
moge 4 fisherman, and you will not get him to 
leave rising Gish for any sketching whatsoever, 

“Haddon Hall!" he says, with profound 
contempt, “it’s been done to death a hundred 
times and more, It is like Pecksniff’s Salis- 


if bury Cathedral, and has been inken from the 


north and from the south, from the east and 
from the west, from the north-east and from 
the south-west. Haildon Mall irom the 
nor-nor-vast, Haddon Hali from’ the sou- 
sou-west, No, thank ye, the crowd is too 
big and the whole thing is on too large a 
scale, That old, old postera bridge though, 
half-hidden under broad spreading trees; and 
over which but one person could pass abreast 
at the same time, is fine. “Tis « worthy frag- 
ment, and by my halidame, were it not that 
1 have seen three trout rise beneath it and « 


‘IN AND OUT THE DALES. 


Wd one above, I would—I—I—ahi— 
early now—carefully, Faith, "twas a peat 
, cast, too, for that fine fellow that rose by the 
comer of the arch, and as good luck would 
have il, there he rises again and is fast. Hey 
day, what a pother, master trouty 1 but no 
more wilt thou seek the friendly shade of yon 
sheltering arch, Hither to me, my pretty 
spotied fellow, gently—so—intu the landing- 
tet, in with you! A nice fish truly of a 
guod tree-quaiters ; may his capture be aus- 
picious and bula precedent of sport to come,” 
‘Thus we stray onwards past the grand old 
castellated mansion of the Manners, and 
before thin of the Vernons (Kings of the 
Peak entitled) and yet ther back, 
possibly even unto Saxon times, of the 
Avenels. Onc could fancy that the trout 
and gieyling pay paiticular worship to the 
magnificent old hall, for some of the best 
streams aie close beside, But the fish are 
comparatively wary, for perhaps no portion 
of the hotel water, which eatends over five 
miles or 50 from Villicfod Bridge to Bake- 
well, gets so well fished, for Haddon is a 
magnet that diaws troops upon troops of 
sisitors all the suumer long, and many of 
thom carry {leit fishing-rocs along with them. 
On wok end though the loveliest meads 
pets Prp Derby shite, which in thei luscious 
greentticem made nat only to produce fat 
catde, but for man's delight also in many 
* another wuy ; on past many a sinuous wind 
and turning, and surely there be few rivers 
that do wind and turn like the Wye ; ofttimes 
shall you be standing on the Lank ot one 
bend and anothe: bend will be within a few 
yards of you, and yet if you follow the wind- 
‘ing bank you shall have to cover halfa-mile 
or more before you can reach from the one 
spot to the other, and these deep bends, with 
many a ripple and eddy, and many a high 
scarped bank, are where fish most do congre- 
gate, with— 


“Hlete and there a Tasty out, 
‘And hero and there a gr3: 


sucking in the tender delicate duns which 
come floating adown the stream, like the 
thoughtless ones of the world, who float 
upon the stream of life too lightly, regardless 
of the doom that lurks below, Fresh is the 
air, and bright the sun ; sparkling the water, 
and heavenly the day. Why need they 
trouble themselves about to-morrow, or the 
hopes and chances of existence? “Poor 
insect, what a little day of sunny bliss is 
thine!" Fate yawns for you Leneath that 
exyatal wave you sit so lightly and cockily 
upon, Suddenly there is 2 amail whirlpool, 
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anda huge cavernous recess, set with a double 
Tow of horrid teeth, gapes above and below, 
the water rushes in to fill the fearful pit, the 
terrible jaws clash together like the brazen 
gates to Tophet, and, “ poor insect," indeed | 
you are no longer a sentient thing, bul mere 
animal provant, In pilying these pretty, 
delicately-pencilled creatures, however, one 
is apt to forget that they themselves, possibly 
but a bef hour since, were savage, devouring 
monsters in their sphere, too, and just as 
terrible to the lesser insects of the waters as 
that all-devowing trout 15 now to them and 
theirs. For some of the larve of water-fies 
~and notably that of that delicate creature, 
the May-fly, or green drake—are, when io 
the larva state, the most savage and blood. 
thirsty little monsters possible, chopping up, 
with their sharp-pointed forceps, small Ssh 
and insects fully of their own size; and you 
can hardly, pethaps, get a worse pest into 
your hatching-boxes. amongst your trout and 
salmon eggs, or alevins, than a dozen or 80 
of May-fly lava, The only msuct pests that 
can at all equal them in their destructive 

are the larvve of the big dragonfly, and 
the water-beetle, Dyteseus margunats, both in 
its natural and its larva state ; un the latter, 
so savage and destructive is 1t that it is called 
the water-devil. It is almost incredible what 
these insects will attack and devour. Fortu- 
nately, they are small civatures ; for if they 
‘were not their rapacity woukl be loo terrible, 
Look at a drop of water in a microscope, and 
you will sce a parallel there. I am afraid 
tbat, beneficent as is the whole scheme of 
creation, there is 2 great deal of what senti- 
mentalists regard a savagery and slaughter 
goes on amongst even the most (reputedly) 
tender and placid creatures, Peep into that 
region of wonders, the Brighton Aquarium, 
with me; regaid that gorgeous tank, crammed 
with anemones of every form and hue, like a 
ing bed of beauteous fon ers—asters, 
daisies, chrysanthermums, anemones, ranun- 
caluses, and fifty others, See that actinia, in 
rose-leaf hues. How tender, how reposetul ! 
Howtinnocently harmless| But just let any 
wandering shrimp come half a fraction of 
barleycom too close to those charming and 
inviting harmless arms, and see what a strict 
attention is at once paid to business! How 
promptly he is collared, and how arm alter 
aim enfolds him, stuggle he never so madly 
and heroically!" How, finally, enwrapped in 
fity filaments, he disappears into what we 
may call the calyx of the anemone! Homible 
fatei Ab, those sirens! those sens! and 
all the so-called myths of antiquity, They 
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are only myths to those whose imperfect 
Knowledge forbids them to understand the 
parabic, What was the Lerncan Hydre slain 
by Hercules, for example, but a huge octo- 
pus? If you doubt it, read your Victor Hugo, 
the devil-fish, and doubt no longer. 
fou will thus, at any rate, have gained one 
step upon the ladder of wisdom, if, as the 
poet aays— 

4 og Lutte fools trust all too uch, 

‘Bat great oace not at all.” 


But this is moralising and day-dreaming ; 
‘not that it is altogether an unprofitable mood 
to walk the meads in. And thus we wander 
of Crayon and I, till we reach the stream 

yw the wilderness, or “kingfisher's haunt,” 
a wild and charming bit of scenery, an island 
wilderness, surrounded by preity streams 
moore or less fishable. At the foot-bridge 
below the weir we make a pause, for Crayon 
is seized with a sketching fit and sits down 
resolutely to his work: but, unfortunately, 
at his rans one of the best greyling 
streams on the river, which is rarely without 









@ moving fish, and he has not well got his able 


outlines on paper when a fish begins to rise, 
which at once relegates the pencil to the” 
pocket, For shat fish must be caught, and 
the Academy loses a pretty, “ Bit on 
the Wye,” with Mr, Piscator plying his art in 
the ace, and so I escape the Academy 
by the skin of my teeth, which is just like 
my luck, 

From this, ae to the ee foor bridge, hing 
pass stream stream ve 
water, and when the fish are on the sve bere, 
it is a sight to wee and to remember. In the 
pool below the bridge at Bakewell we pause 
to note some great big fellows rising far out 
and id the reach. A very pretty shallow 
this, of probably a hundred yards or so in 
length. On this bit I once killed eight- 
ahalf brace of very nice trout, with nota grey- 
ling among them, and, though there are very 
large trout in places on this shallow, they do 
mot come to hand every day. But now the 
evening is falling fast, the fish have ceased 
to rise, and, satisfied with our sport, we tum 
aside. A short walk through the clean little 
town, and the welcome portals of the Rutland 
Arms feceive us, There is just time to wash 
our hands before the seven o'clock table 
@héte dinner, with its pleasant company of 
‘hungry anglers and tourists. 

A pleasant drive of sheee oe leet) the 
next morning, ¢ village of Ashford, 
jands us at the new bridge at the entrance to 
Monsal Dale, And here, again, while I ant 
outtackling, Crayon rubs in a few outlines ; 
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but fish are seen to rise, and he soon forsakes 
the pencil for the rod. It is a curious thing 
to note how each of these Dates varies from, 
and is utterly unlike, the other, Monsal Dale 
is peculiar ; though’ the hills that enclose it, 
often closely, are in places precipitous and 
wild enough, and often thickly wooded, 
there is a sofiness and sylvan beauty about 
the scenery peculiarly its own. 

Here, too, is a singular pile of rocks, 
which bear 2 rude resemblance to 2 castle 
tower, and this iol called «Hobs Castle 
- being su] to be a certain 
goblin ; manifestly, of course, a Hobgoblin, 
and a sort of Robin Goodfellow, since he 
did a rare good turn of work now and then 
for farmers or their wives when they were 
kind to him, and placed bowls of cream and 
cakes out for his delectation. As Milton 
says 

When in, oe aight, exo, of mora, 

‘Whoch te Gay-ibourenr could wet cal” 
sort of goblin, a very estim- 
iy and it is a very gieat Pity that 
all such things are now abolished by Act of 
Parliament. I suppose, however, if they were 
not they would be “comprehended as vagrom 
characters” by the rural police. Buyugarru- 
lousness, that vice of age, is get nhold 
upon us, ‘The river here, though it qua» not 
wind about nearly so much as below Bake- 
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well, bas plenty of sharp bends and big deep * 


pools to shelter any quantity of fish, The 
‘water, too, is heavier than it is higher up, and 
the fish less often found on the feed—at least 
at the fy. Crayon, I see, has contrived to 
bag a greiing or tro while T have dom he 
same kind offices for a leash of trout, adeno 
engaged in ‘trying to tempt a fine fellosa: 
above a pound in weight out of the necve; 
a long, deep, round, switling pool where tue 
river makes « sadden turn in its course and 
goes off at right angles. ‘The bank is fioged 
with alders, and the cast ig not an easy« * 
owing to the trees behind. Twice, however, 
have I covered the feb ga ince are I fern 
the come up to the fly an ip 
a yard or two with his nose’ simost touching 
it, eo closely does he think it necessary to 
‘scan it. Both times, however, as he reaches 
the glide be leaves i ~ ree to his 
observatory at the a it colour is 
of the aun is rather bright, and 
that makes him shy; no doubt his wonder is 
raised that a fly, otherwise so accurate in 
details, should bave such a curly tail, to cay 
nothing of that long shiny filamentou: 
pendage extending from the mouth, and. 
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raises suspicion in his sealy bosom. But the 
, sky is clouded now, the water ruffled with a 
little breeze, and once more the fly true 
to its mark and lights like a shadow two 
feet above the fish; once more he rises to it, 
this time he sees neither curly tail nor fila- 
ment, There is a little dimple on the water 
a be gently raines his —— wages 
fight tum of my wrist * igi 
pienge ow the earbee and then a fash down 
Into the depths and up and across—he actu- 
ally takes out line like a little salmon and 
won't be denied, for if I oak him hook, 
gut, or hold will give way. For they 
like Turks these Derbyshire fish, not us 
like Falstaff, ‘fat and scant . ‘breath,” up 
and down trying for sheltering weed 
or bank he goes, then ‘beck again, and 
“ Here we go round (not the mulberry), but 
the alder bush,” and it is no easy matter to 
steer him out of it. But his time is come at 
last, and after a grand fight Mr. Piscator’s 
Janding net scoops him out, as ithas many an 
‘one of more than double his weight, a hand- 
some fish of a pound and a quarter, the fish 
of the day I doubt not, Bravo! my little 
olive-quill offs of my friend Marryat's 
invention, one of the most irresistible 
insects which can be put over @ trout, from 
John o' Groat’s to Land’s End, and I 
‘out the feathers of the wee tempter lor 
‘Thus we go on from stream to stream 
pool to pool until we sit down to lunch 


f 


Te 


moralise in the middle of a breezy rabbit the 


the clearest water in England. They are fed 
from a little stream from the limestone and 
are marvellously bright and clear, 

cover some tl or four acres of 

and are full of very fine trout, which sre not 
casy to catch. Having finished our lancheon 
we once more get to our fishing. We now 
pass some lovely water, perhaps the cream of 
the Dale, and fish are both plentiful and large, 


weir of a large pool 2bout sixty yards wide and 
above a quarter of a mile long. The water 
here is almost still, there bemg a light 
current, but it abounds in very fine fish, some 
of them of tro 1s weight and more. We 


a een ina tan nin 


cowards towards the 
ot alan 


the velley at the neck of the pool; and we 
watch a train come thundering across it and 
ciuappesr suddenly into the bowels of the 
ar ere 08 ee the hill on the 
tide. The effect is perfectly magical : 
now all roar and thunder, then @ whiff of 
smoke and sudden silence. Passing under 
the viaduct, we saunter up the stream, cross. 
a hand-bridge, and pursuing the bank of the 
stream, which is here dull and dubbish, we 
pick up a nice trout or two, until we reach 
the plank bridge just below the railway 
station, A farther saunter above this shows 
us still some very pretty water and fine trout 
therein, gha opening view of Cressford 
mill—e big factory most picturesquely placed 
amidst waterfalls, rocks, and reenen! of all 
descriptions, The view is charming, bat ovr 
time is up, 80 we make our way up to the 
station, with brimmmg baskets and tired 
Timbs which have well carned a temporary 
rest. 
‘The next station to Monsal Dale is Millera 
Dale, and here we land on the succeeding 
morning, and proceeding down a very steep 
road we reach the bridge which spans the 
river. Here we stop to tackle up, and the 
keeper comes to us from an adjoining cottage. 
Te is a question whether we shall go up or 
down stream, but I decide “op.” 
There is much more water and t! scenery 
far more lovely, Below, it is not remarkable, 
and though there are fine trout and zreyling, 
toills often interfere with the water. We 
therefore, after trying some wary old trouts 
which are always rising just above the bridge, 
and being contemptuously declined by them, 
go through the gate, along the private road 
towards a smal] wood. Here there are large 
limestone quarries up above, as there are 10 
80 many places hereabouts, and they are con- 
stantly blasting them. So that it is not at 
all an uncommon thing to have a shower of 
stones and rocks descending about your cars 
in this wood, and the keeper tells us how, but 
a month or two since, a stone twice the size 
of his heed plunged into the mud within two 
yards of him. We therefore did not dweéll 
within that wood, pretty as the scenery is, 
but hurry on to the exit, where is another 
railway viaduct. Here we are safe, and there 
some very fine water and very fine trout, 
00, of which one or two are coaxed into our 
creela; for, as luck will have it, there was a 
heavy thunder storm last-night and much 
i yell, and the water is coloured, and that 
is exactly what Millers Dale requires, Yoo 
tee gui » didereat and superior clas of fish 
on the feed then, and you may makes capital 
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of fish which will average a pound apiece 
pe hot ch which you never can do when the 
water is clear. ‘The fish soon leara their 
rudiments in these clear streams, but they 
‘seem to lose their caution in a coloured eater. 
On yonder peaceful little islan« a foul murder 
was committed several years ago. The river 
here belongs to the Bagshawe family, who 
live in a fine old residence buta short distance 
away over the hill. Buxton hasa sort of mixed 
population, with a dash of rowdies and miners 
who are cesperate poachers, anil who go a 
poaching in large gangs. Several years ago, 
(hard upon twenty) the news was brought one 
evening up to the Hall while the inmates 
were at table that a gang of poachers were 
netting the stream, and young Bagshawe, a 
very promising, plucky young fellow, joined 
the keepers and went down to stop the mis- 
chief, In the quarrel that ensued he was 
struck down by a heavy stake upon that 
island by one of the poachers and slaughtered 
like a bullock. The gang got off in thedark- 
ness, 1 believe, but five of them were after- 
wards arrested, but nothing could be proved, 
and the murderer got off his punishment by 
any human tribunal, But this is an eery 
subject for so pleasant a prospect, and here, 
from this stout plank bridge upwards, is some 
ve ‘etty water which holds very fine fish 
and plenty of them, when there is plenty of 
fly also to show them—from this the vale 
gathers rapidly in wildness, picturesqueness, 
and beauty. Presently we come upon quite 
@ sizeable stream, which, when we attempt 
to cross some sixty yards or so up, we find 
suddenly springs from the ground in three or 
four most copious jets which, combined, pour 
out of the limestone a supply which would 
suffice for a considerable portion of London. 
It is beautifully clear and pure, and as Crayon 
remarked, “after 2 toilsome climb along the 
other bank” (which is very precipitous), “it 
mixes excellently with whisky and gives a 
strong temperance flavour to it.” 
“T only wish,” said Crayon, es like the 


fle atooped to the well of Se, Keyue, and drank of ite. 
‘wapery agass,”— 


“I only wish, my sparkling beauty, that I 
had you in my back garden at Twickenham 
rhe & property you would bel While 

ere you are not worth twopence a fs 
What a deal there is in locality iam 
“Why don't you wish you bad that five- 
acre plateau yonder in Lombard Street and 
Chea while you are about it?" I growled, 
“ No harmin wishing,” said Crayon cheerily, 
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slippery path which merged Millers Dale into 
what is called Chee Daic. Now i have seen 
Killarney and Loch Lomond, the Trossachs 
and the west of Connemara, they are alllovely, 
‘but they cannot hold a candle to Chee Dale. 
The river here runs for some distance at the 
foot of a wall of stratified rock some hundreds 
of feet in height, which eprings abruptly from 
the very bank, and is called Chee Tor. It is 
beautifully crowned with a broken outline of 
fme foliage, whilc on the other side @ confusion 
of rock-bank ferns and foliage of all kinds 
trends precipitously away behind asyou plunge 
on from beautiful pool to more beautiful 
pool, all filled with stil more beautiful trout, 
Tt is impossible to describe adequately the 
‘beauty of the next mile or so of the river. 
Tn some parts, notably at the “Lover's Leap," 
the riveris not to be got near, but runs thi 
a chasm in the rocks, which are clad with 
creepers and ferns hanging down to the dark 
river eddying below. Now Ciayon could 
hardly fish, he was so affected, “and here’s a 
cave, too,” he said, pointing out a hole where 
two big stones had come together either by 
nature or art, and left a sort of hollow like 
an tian tomb beneath, “ Here some 
jolly old hermit, no doubt, in days of yore 
lived in the most beautiful scenes and had 
all the best of the fishing to himself, and 
deluded the public to come and consult 
him about their corns or their indigestions or 
their future prospects, or something, and who 
‘brought him venison pasties and apple turn- 
overs and Jarded capons and bottles of con- 
soling mixtures and runlets of ale, and so 
forth, and charming females sang— 
“mage armas sa 
and they did turn. He turned Eulwin and she 
turned Angelina. Very pretty, upon my ve- 
racity! A nice little freehold, truly! ‘ Live 
in my heart and pay no rent,’ as Paddy says, 
And this was the sort of place that they 
used to come td and pretended to practise 
stheticism in.” 
* Practised what, Crayon? Astheticism |” 
“No, no. II mean a—a—aseeticiom, 
Bat it’s all the same, you know ; all just alike 
to hermits and such folks, you know.” 
“Ob!” I rejoined, “iv’s all the same to 
henmits, doubtless, since the last one vanished 
with Vauzhall, and there are no Troglodytes 
hereabouts in these days,” ‘ 
But the mistake discomposed Crayon, 
who rather prides himself on his eccuracy, #0 
he fell again to fishing and made his way 
lowly on up to the railetay janetion,_and 
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at Buxton; and so we got back again with books end four serial tales for magazines, 
Fimous orecls toour starting poiop. Andbere with an illustrated paper or two thrown in 
‘T must leave the reader and get back myself to divide his attentions for the next fortnight 
to the great Babylon betimes, where much or 9, I leave him to his mill, while I return 
accumulated ‘Dusiness awaits me; and asfor to mine, blessing the bencficent award 
Crayon, he has four publishers and three which made work the wholesome lot of all 
societies tugging at his vitals for “chose living, since without it how on eatth should 
blocks,” So, with three boys’ Christmas we really enjoy play. 
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T= attempt, in a recent volume,® to 
catch and, so to speak, stereotype 
by means of coloured facsimile representa- 
tions of foliage, some of the exquisitely beau- 
tifwl, but transient, features of the season of 
autumn has suggested the subject of the 
present paper. Inexhaustible as the theme is 
—like all themes whose text is the loveliness 
of Nature—and impossible as it must obvi- 
ously be, even in a large volume, to touch 
more than its fringe, uy object will be at- 
tained if, in these brief pages, I can secure 
{ae to the subject as may induce 





Ni 8 to sualy it = Casati? 

poets have eloquently dwelt upon 
the splendours of auturm and upon the 
beauty of autu woods ; but it is, almost 
invariably, genera geffects—dcep tones and 
broad masses of corour—which have caught 
the poetic eye. A forest rolling away to its 
far horizon of continuing woods dyed red, or 
orange, or gold, giving impressions of the 
boundless grandeur of Nature, excites feclings 
of enthusiastic admiration which find fitting 
language in the graceful rhyme of flowing 
verse, The writer is standing upon the sum- 
mit of a mountain, the crest of a hill, or other 
elevated point of’ view, and it is the dress 
and colour of the wide-reaching landscape 
that affect him, If he be in a country of 
forests he may look on all sides upon an un- 
broken expanse of wood just mellowing into 
the warm and tender hues which bet 
the commencement of the earlier period of 
the season of change; or upon the irregular 
scenery where dense wood, open heath, moor, 
and sunny glade, form @ whole of what, in 
spite of the popular notion, is genuine forest. 
Or’ it mey be he is looking out from some 
high point of view upon the delightful mix- 
ture of balf-wild, half-pastoral and agricultural 
country so dear to English people, whose 
love of nature in its virgin state is tempered 
toy q.Auiaeal Lecran” Lendgn: Senien Low, Mare 


by homely tastes for the useful and the prac- 
ticahaspects of cultivation. From such points 
of view he will get, either in the earlier or in 
the later period of autumn, an unbroken mass 
of colour—where trees are crowded together 
over wide areas—or those picturesque con- 
trasts which are afforded when the changing 
foliage of isolated woods is shown against the 
greenness of pasture. 

Bat the exquisite loveliness of the detail 
which contnbutes to the imposing whole that 
is so enthusiastically admired is lost in the 
geveral effect, and has been strangely overs 
looked even by those who have a quick eye 
for beauty. A great wood at a distance may 
Present in autumn a mass of sueh nearly 
uniform colour as to give a casual onlooker 
an impression of sameness. Yet, on close 
examination of individual trecs, it will be 
found that a multitude of insensible grada- 
tions of hue combine to produce the general 
effect ; and if 2 minute inspection of leaves 
be made it will be seen that the variations 
are countless, An ordinary hedgebank in 
the rank Iuxuriance of wild, uupruned vegeta- 
tion may seem, looked at from afar, to have 
its drapery dyed purple, or scarlet, ot yellow ; 
but on a nearer view the general eof 
colour will be shown to be only a composi- 
tion of varying parts, aud these, on still closer 
approach, to consist of an atrangement of 
shades which is not limited by the number— 


token vast as these may be—of individual leaves, 


for each leaf within the small area bounded by 
its own outline, may include a marvellous 
diversity of shades and markings. Varied 
and beautiful gs the surface of such 2 hedge- 
bank may be, it is delightful to peer into the 
interior and note the forms of loveliness 
which inrk there, unseen and unappreciated 
by those who do not suspéct that so much 
beauty lies hidden from the casual passer-by, 
Let us take the bramble as one type, and 
the commonest of-this hedgebank 
~ Gilpin, with all his love for pubare, - 
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said, in speaking of this trailer, “1 know but 
one plant that is disagreeable, and that is 
the bramble . . . Asa pendent plant it has 





« nor bas it any foli 
He concludes that 
ificant of vegetable reptiles” 
—a strange opinion of a plant which is one of 
the most beautiful of all our wildings, and the 
charm of whoseautummal colouring is exceeded 
by no other, and equalled by very few trees, 
shrubs, or humbler plants. Blood-red, yellow 
Merging into golden, purple, and rich brown 
are colours which are spread in endless 
variety of markings upon the leafy tissues of 
this pietureaque and beautiful plant. No two 
shrubs of bramble, even at the same season 
of sutumn, ate alike in the colouring of their 
leafage ; no two sprays ere the same, and the 
contrasts presented by different leaves on the 
ane spray, ened by the varying hues on the 
same feaves, are singularly and strikingly 
On the same plant, too, there may 
be bi pure white and white delicately 
oF flushed with pink—green, red, and 
black fruit, parple and green stems, and cripa- 
son, purple, yellow, dark green, light green, 
brown and golden green leaves. But this 
brief exomersion bof earch exhansta ra 
beauty ‘bramble foliage ; 
single leaves pel ‘be blooded or purple 





no beauty. 
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on one side, and green or 
other; they may be red and 
low and green, or marked 


golden on the 
le and yel- 
lotches or * 
streaks or 
freck es of all 
these colours 
in a manner 
which is never 
uniform, often 
strikingly and 
surprisingly 
picturesque, 
and always 
charming and 
beautiful, 
Thedelicate 
gradations of 
colour and the 
gentle con- 
trasts in leaf- 
age constitute 
the especial 
charm of the 
early season 








to | bordered, as our English roads so frequently 
is are, by 


the familiar elm, u the fallmg of 
those golden leaves which first from the mass 
of still green foliage turn colour, loosen their 
hold and sail lightly down to the roadway, 
‘The falling elm-leaf is one of the earliest and 
gentlest reminders that autumn is coming. 
‘The hot fush of summer has scarcely gone. 
At noon the sun may yet scorch the face, but 
the cool delicious evenings betoken a change. 
Still, except in the dry atmosphere of our 
cities, there is not even mellowness in the 
hue of leaves, and the golden elm-leaf is an 
almost startling reminder of the approaching 
season. But, though unnoticed, autumn has 
been stealthily at work amid the elm boughs, 
and what appears a mass of undoubted green 
will give abundant evidence, if carefully ex- 
amined, of the advance of the decay which 
is so picturesque and beautiful in its first 
manifestations. Around the prettily cut mar- 
gin of some leaves will be noticed a delicate 
aureola of brighter colour, The same tinge 
will be sdvancing, in others, along the mid- 
stems, or straight across from edge to edge. 
Yellow freckles may bestrow a surface in 


others of unfaded verdancy ; upon the whole 
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Jeaf may be shed an orange glow, or this hue 
may be confined to one side, contrasting with 
the opposite side of deep, dark green 
‘Within the intenor of a tree, apparently all 
green,a thousand changes in the arrangements 
of the shades my be found, some of which 
will be marvelously striking and beautful 
Once begun the progress of change 1s often 
rapid, wd advancing from their early stage 
of beauty the elm heads are soon mvested 
with the glory of thew departing hues. 

Before the first frosts have turned to fiery 
Lrown the forest foliage of the oak and beech, 
there 13 the tendei stage of colouung when 
Nature gently turns the scale from the full 
deep green of summer At thrs incipient. 
stage of decry let those who appreciate the 
beauty of the carly onting stand under the 
branches of an oak or beech and look up 
into the mass of lewes A thousand may be 
gatheied, and no one will be at all hke 
another in the colour markings ‘The pic- 
turesque disposttion of golden vellow, brown, 
and reddish brown upon the normal green 
will be shown in an endlegs vanety of ways 
The oak has been pretnly descnbed as “a 
garden and a country,” and so it 1s indeed to 
theinsects and 
birds which 
delightedly 
seek its cool, 
green recesses 
duning the hert 
of summer 
and few gu 
dens in variety 
of unting could 
excel the oak- 
leaves of au- 
turmo 

Though not 
outvying 
variety the 
colo ot 
the oak leaves 
im early au 
tumn, the foli 
age of the 
beech 1s more 
elegant by 
reason of the 
more iegular 
and symmetn 
cal contour of 
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indented margin present grooves or channels 
along which the aulumn tintmg advances, 
giving an appeerance as of green and amber 
stnpes alternating with each other Some- 
fumes the advancing colour first tps with red 
or amber, or it may be pale striw colour, the 
edges of the leaves Continuing nts progress 
mwards, it often leaves a round central spot of 
decp glossy green, which stands out in vivid 
contrast to the light invading colour. Or the 
autumn colounng may extend down one or 
two of the spaces between the parallel vems, 
leaving all the others m the depth of their 
dark green beauty The final occupation of 
these spaces by amber or hery brown, whilst 
the veins are 7 green, 1b oon of the most 
striking phases of inging hue 

Famuliar enough 1s the autumn yellowng 
of the elegant horse chestnut, and the light- 
brown nchness of the foliage of 15 namesake 
producer of edtble fruit, but the chief beauty 
of both hes in the early stage of tinting, 
when spots and fieckles and stripes of amber 
and gold and bronze contrast with the sum 
met green, The gloss im the foliage of the 
edible chestnut adds nchness to the charm 
ofthe markmgs, and though the dark, dull 





the leafy out- 

Imes and of the 

pl Hes which the glossy tissue 15 

veins running it el hnes 

trom the “mdnb” to the sae ba un- 
XXI-gpo 





green of tis ote $iee. cate wy wot 
elegan greater effect contrasts 
colour afforded ‘by the whorled leaflets, which 
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on each leaf are so elegantly spread around 
the point of the footetalk, gives a counter- 
poise of beauty, Very similar in the cha- 
racter of their markings are the autumn 
leaves of the plane, but the contrasts of 
colour upon the same leaf are often greater, 
for broad of orange, inclining to red, 
bring out in vivid rehef the bright glossy 
green, whose depth of verdancy has not yet 
been dulled, 

‘My readers may often have noticed the 
splendours of maple hedges, and may have 
remarked that sometimes they are orange, 
sometimes golden, and sometimes purplish 
red. But few of them probably have 
spent delightful hours as I have done in 
exploring their innermost recesses in early 
autumn, and noting their myriad forms of 
beauty when, side by side on the same leaves, 
are deep, rich, glossy green, purple, orange, 
bronze, and yellow, spread in patches of all 
ses and in neverending vanety; a deep 
green glossy ing sometimes set 
with a patch of bright orange, of orange and 
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colors are the most beautiful and striking— 
another proof, if proof were needed, that the 
richest feasts are fornished for the meanest 
eyes; and another instance of that divine 
love and that magnificent justice which 
know no distinction of rank or condition, 
The contribution of the bramble to the love- 
lines of autumn has already been mentioned, 
Dut there isa “commoner” and even more 
plentiful shrub—the hawthom—the splen- 
dours of whose autumn tinting no pen can 
adequately describe. All shades of glossy 
green, crimson and purple, and bronze and 
gold, mingled and blended and contrasted in 
ten thousand ways, may be found in manya 
hawthom hedge y all who will take the 
trouble, early in the season of the fall, to 
peep tay the leafy anterstices of bred matted 
twigs thorny sprays which in the spring 
are redolent of the sweet perfume of the 
cream-coloured “ma; “Common,” too, 
but how beautiful, are the cranesbills which 
dye whole hedge sides with a blood red hue ; 
the scarlet “‘haws” which gleam from afar 





red, orit may be of purple and orange, in in the richness of glossy beauty, and the way- 
the centre, rf the right or to the left of the side silver weed, whose feathery leaves are 
midrib, or st the wep of the leaf ; ora tinged with gold in autumn im contrast with 
centre may set off a border of the the silvery lustre which, in the early summer, 
enumerated ; or these may occupy almost attracts our notice, before the deep golden 

THotches or blossoms rise on their long and graceful stems, 


the entire surface, leaving deep 

small spots of green. Oftentimes may be 
found one little spray of maple bearing half-a- 
dozen elegant palmate leaves poised on green 
delicate stems; each leaf varying from an- 
other in the depth, variety, and arrangement 
of the colours. Not so Boner Die A the 
variety, though equally stnking in the con- 
trasts of its autumn colouring, 1 the foliage 
of the dogwood 2nd spindle-tree. Hedge. 
‘banks are sometimes densely clothed with 
first named, and when autumn has fully come, 
are dyed purple by its profusion, For 2 
mass of rich colour, too, few forest shrubs 
can equal the spindle-tree when in the full 
splendour of bright scarlet. But the green 
and orange and red and yellow of the one, 
and the yellow and the green and scarlet 
of the other, in the early autumn, often 
provide an exquisite charm of contrast which 
can be equalled by go mere blaze of rich 
colour, fascinating to the eye as such colour 
always is when Nature is the painter, 

How beautifully our world is 

woth the choicest gifts of the Geter And 
nothing more fully proves to us the plenitude 
of the divine sgoodaeas than the loveliness 


with which even dying foliage is invested, delightful 


‘The thoughtful student of Nature well knows 
too that it is the “ commonest ” plants whose 


autumn leaves let us turn to autumn 

landscapes, and few of these in cur beautiful 
island can rival in loveliness the woods and 
glades of the New Forest. There, and in its 
Reighbourhood, one can get the splendours 
of far-zeaching autumnal woods and the quiet 
charm of those delightful “lanes” which form 
to especial a feature of rural England. A 
faithful picture of such a lane is here 
duced * (page 608) from one of the drawings 
made for me by Frederick Sole a Shor, 
@ young artist of rare promise, who pro- 
duced aketches probably unequalled by any- 
thing of their kind since Walter Crane 
an early reputation by his delicious drawings 
of New Forest scenery. I spent several de~ 
“ightfal hours of an autumn day in this same 
Brockenhurst Inne, represented by Mr. Short 
with sb much fidelity, collecting scores of 
coloured gems from bramble and hawthorn, 
maple, dogrose, ivy and other shrubs, care- 
fally transferring tl to my folios & Lasa 
nical drying paper, and ing them for 
reproduction in fheaimle by | the skill of 
aitist and colour-printer. 

For the pedestrian there is no season more 
for 2 country ramble than the 


1 Tele and the other Mnricatiens to thts 
2 De . te thle paper nee from 
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satumo. There is not then that delightful 
freshness of all growing things so character- 





istic of the apring; nor is there the floral 
splendour of the summer; but there is « 
delicious sense of the repose of Nature. It 
is not sleep, for the season for sleep is only 
a thing, but e settling down to repose. 
‘The air is soft yet bracing; the roads, dry 
and bard, are half deserted by holiday seekers, 
and one may wander alone into many a lane 
and énioy he broltte rest and gt 80 
iteful to the brain-weary man. Su 
Siieved of excessive heat, will ‘stream dowe 
through the entanglement of overarching 
bringing up, where they fall sslant 
upon leafage, the eglowing. colours of the ivied 
hedgebanks. All the hues of spring and 
surnmer, withdrawn from the now departed 
blossoms, seem to be showing their beauty, 
a8 i so create & Gis] bod enema 
throngh the transparent film 
cellular tissue, The golden stars of the hawk- 
teerdy tnd thouge spotiel tad fone ne 
5 an speedwel me- 
not have disappe: from the hedgebanks 
there is storage of delicious blue above, where 
fleecy clouds chequer the clearness of the 
autuma sky. 

If from the lane with its loveliness of detail 
bd i Be fests we taper ae the 
¢ sylvan jour on. its 
largest scale over wide areas of woody land- 
scape that stretch away into a far horizon, 
‘The same artist who so ly caught the in- 
spiration of “ An English Lane” hassketched 
““Antomn from Bramble Hill” (page 609), 
and with equal success has seized the beauty 
of the spot, aud reproduced the lineaments of 
the farreaching landscape, From vantage 
fiom exichet ‘by the purple of the hesther- 
4 high above the sutrounding country, 
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one locks down upon a sweep of forest which 
rolls on in undulating grandeur for miles 
upon miles, letting the eye, which is di 
southwards, see no country beyond, but only 
the faint blue line of the distant sen, where 
the thin streak of the Solent divides the 
‘Hampshire mainland from the “Island Hilts.” 
‘The leafy billows sre glorious in green and 
orange, in red, purple, and gold, whilst the 
warm tints of the woodland are shown in 
pleasant relief against the bright green of 
forest glades and the flash of distant water. 
The pedestrian who has climbed to the 
heights of Bramble Hit to see the finest 
forest view which, perhaps, our England can. 
furnish, must watch an autumn sunset; for 
the clouds seem to catch the gorgeous colours 
of the woodland-—crimson, and orange, and 
porple—and sre tinged with the golden glory 
UF the sun as they float under the great blue 
ie hing on three sides the 


‘boundary in the sea. 

“A forest bridge,” and a “pond at Bram- 
shaw” gre two peeps of delictous landscape 
a pede ian should see for chime 

ids enlargement on the spl 
dours of the New Forest. Lyndhurst and 
Brockenhurst, the leafy depths of Boldre- 
wood, the sylvan glory of Mark Ash, the 
charm ‘of Bramshaw, Stone: » and Boldre, 
the almost primeval leur of Canterton 
Glen the 
and 
peper 





¢ lover of the country must explore 
admire for himself. The object of my 
is not to describe in detail the lovely 
of the Conqueror’s hunting-ground, 
briefly point out the leafy beauties of 
tumnal woods and its shady green 





lanes, with the aim especially of showing, 
in the early time of the peason of the fal], the 
exceeding charm of autumnal leaves. 


THE GOLDEN SHAFT. : 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Avrsou or “Roam Gray,” “For Lact or Gotp,” ic, 
“T am pleased to see you—old friends 
CHAPTER XXXVIL—AN AULD FRIEN’. should always be pleased to meet." 
ULL GREER entered the room in his _ The answer was so unexpected that the 
pawkie way and with a sly grin on his Fiscal’s eyes quickened with suspicion that 
face, as if he had some pleasing news to com-_ the words conveyed a ancer. But he found 


tounicate and was proud to be the bearer of no corroboration in the speaker's face. 
it “Yes, old friends 51 be glad to meet 


‘The oppressive dulness of the day, and . again,’ 
the uncomfortable mental atmosphere in the, “ Especially when one of them is so near 
room did not harmonize with Wall's smile! tve end of his journey that both have the 
or cheery voice, but he was blissfully ignorant | satisfaction of ing that they cannot 
of that, ) meet offen,” 

“Can you mind o° ony auld frien’ that! “I do not think there could be much 


might want to see 
inna care to see him, Mr. Thorbum ?” he 
asked cautiously. 

“No,” answered Thorburn, looking straight 
at him and conscious of an uneasy 
passing through his frame. 

“Weel, there's ane come that says he 
wants to see you sae that you may settle in 
your ain way some matters that naebody but 
yoursel’ can settle.” 

Thorbum understood, and yet mechani- 
cally pa the question : 

“Who is it?” 

“Deed it’s just Mr. Musgrave himsel’ "— 
he had been warned not to say Fiscal. 

Thorburn remained silent for 4 moment 
and quite still, his eyes fixed on Wull's face 
but not seeing him. Then, in a clear, thin 


“ Bid him come.” 

Grannie’s head was bent forward eagerly 
to catch every sound which might indicate 
how Thorburn regarded the prospect of this 
meeting with the man whose mere name had 
formerly excited and agitated him so mach. 
Armour was watching his face anxiously, but 
he could not make enything out of that 
curious smile with which he looked towards 
the door. 

‘The Fiscal entered, and close behind him 
was Captain Brown, who remained in the door- 
way whilst the former advanced only two 
paces across the threshold. 

The two old friends gazed at each other in 
silence: the Fiscat was grave and calm, 
Thorburn quiet, but with a slight nervous 
movement of the lips at intervals. Both 
‘were mentally acting over again the scene in 
the shed at Campbell's farm. 

“1 did not wish to come until your frienda 
were with you,” said the Fiscal at length, 
“And I hope you will not be much dis- 
tarbed by my visit.” 


you though you maybe! 


pleasnre in the meeting which arose from 
such a sentiment as that, But if it affords 
you satisfaction to feel that we cannot rocet 
often, I hope you may find it rather in our 


thrill mutual forbearance than because the end of 


either of us is so near,” 

mm made a slight movement of his 
hand as if pointing to bimself and there was 
a ghastly smile for an instant on bis face, 

“That's kind of you, but you hope in 
vain. It is mockery to think that such a 
wreck as this can hold together long. There- 
fore I say again I am pleased to set you.” 

‘The Fiscal was perplexed by this strange 
opening of theiinterview. He had expected 

to denounce him at once ; and, in- 
stead, he was received in this grotesque 
humour, behind which, however, there lurked 
something suggesting to his suspicions 
eyes that Thorburn was laying some trap 
for him. He knew the man; he would 
cajole him into some affectation of renewed 
friendship and then would suddenly turn 
upon hima and make his charge, He deter- 
‘mined to give him the opportunity as quickly 
as possible; and yet even at that moment, 
when he looked at Armour and thought of 
Ellie, his heart sickened with hesitation. 

“ My reason for disturbing you,” he said 
quietly, “is the important one that Captam 
Brown, who is here with me, is anxious to 
bring to justice the person who assaulted you 
and who will be guilty of something very ke 
murder should you die from the effects of 
your wounds. We wish to have the whole 
story from your own lips,” . 

The calm, steady ice and the upright 
bearing e betrayed no more 
‘than an official interest in the case. 

“Yes, we would like to know from 
self how it all happened,” said the chi 
stable in his way; and with o feeling 
of intense relief thet bis own wild suspicions 


ur 
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‘were as ridiculous as be had all along wished © 


to believe them to be, 

Thorburn paid no heed to him: his eyes 
were half-closed, peering at the Fiscal. 
‘Then he turned to Armour; looked back at 
the Fiscal and divined something of his 
meaning. That curious smile which the son 
Ee OS ee een a 

“What would pen, supposing } di 
tell you that somebody had done tis—I 
mean what would happen to him?” 

“Tf you could identify him,” said Captain 
Brown, as the Fiscal did not speak, “I would 
catch him and the Fiscal would send him 
for trial” 

“Ab, then he would be sent to prison. 
He would be disgraced—all who belonged 
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need mercy yoursel’, Jock, and you should 
hae nane but merciful thoughts for ithers.” 

“ You have not told us anything about the 
affair yet,” said Brown sharply. 
aoe Thorburn very quietly and deliber- 

ly: 

“There is nothing to tell. It was pure 
accident. I fell upon the harrow and cut 
myself. I hid because I did not wish to 
trouble my people any longer with my useless 
life. You have found me—I think it is a 
pity; but I am content because I know that 
T can do no further harm to anyone. I have 
no more to say. A few weeks will square 
my account with this world.” 

‘His head sank on hus breast aa if he were 
tired. Brown, however, wished for mom 


to him would be shamed. If be were a information. 


Proud man the degradation of being cast 
into @ common jai! would make him writhe 
with pain. If he had wife and children they 
would suffer torture on his account... . 
and could my word do all that?” 

There was a kind of fiendish pleasure in 
the voice and look of the man as he calcu- 
lated all the pangs that he might make his 
enemy suffer. He seemed to be gloating 
over them as if they afforded compensation 
for his own pains. 

Not a muscle of the Fiscal’s face was dis- 
turbed, 


Brown bad seen many queer characters in 
the course of his business, but he had never 
before seen one who took positive pleasure 
in his own injuries because of the penalties 
to be paid for them by the aggressor. He 
did not like the spectacle; but be again 


“You can send him to prison, but the 
rest will depend upon who the man and his 
people are. I know plenty of wives and 
children who rather enjey the father’s being 
locked up.” 

“ And he could be locked up whilst I am 
stil! alive—to-day, for instance—now, per 
haps,” Thorburn went on as if following the 
train of bis own is without reference 
to the presence of any one. ‘(I would hear 
about it—I might even read the peragraphs 
io the newspapers; see his name 
through the maudlin puddle of sentimental 
Te «+ That would be satisfaction, 
but I cannot have itt ei cali 

‘His expression 
uttered the last words and become sad and 
serious. 

“Tam glad of that,” said Grannie, “for I 
wouldna like you at this time especially to 
take pleasure in ither folk’s sorrow. You 


“But I understood you to say that you 
had been attacked by some one.” 

“T pay it was a pure accident; there is 
only one person to blame.” 

“ Well, who is that?” 

« Myself." 

‘The Fiscal’s lips were*closed tightly and 
ke had not once removed his eyes from 
Thorbum’s face. He had grown paler as he 
listened, astounded, to the repeated assertion 
that there was no one to blame, He had 
not winced in the least degree whilst ‘Chore 
burn was spperently ing over the shame 
which was t to fall upon him, He bed 
that and he had thought of it al} 
So hs had been prepared. 
when he found this man, from whom 
he expected nothing but the worst 
that his spite could accomplish, actually con- 
cealing his share of that night's work, he was 
moved. When he oye bim esolutey ie 
peating the as he had given it to 
Greer in the frntastance, he was moved with 
respect for this attempt to make some atone- 
ment for the pst, 

He understood that this was not done 
‘because Thorburn had any greater liking for 
him now than before; but for the sake of 
their children. Should he then break this 
generous silence and mar their happiness? 
Tt was hard to accept mercy from one for 
whom he had such contempt. In his pride 
he would have stepped forward with the 
declaratis 


On = 
* “He is like himself still, He does not 
speak the whole truth. it was I who flung 
tum down in my fury.” 
Bat he restrained himself. The matter 
was not in bis hands. 
“1 think we are taxing his strength too 
far, Brown,” he said, and his voice was some 


oy 


what hoarse, 
Jonger.” 
Very well. He ought to know better 
than us, and it evidently has been merely an 
accident.” 
‘As they were going out Thorbum raised 
his head and called: 


The Hed tu 
‘turned back but did not speak. 

“TI don't think we are likely to meet 
again--I dare say we won't care to meet, 
But for auld lang syne let us shake hands Grannie, 
once more." 

‘The Fiscal gave him his hand without any 
sign of hesitation. 

ie my anid frien’,” he said 
wie 

NT want you to carry this in your mind, 
Musgrave, that whatever may have passed 
between us T look upon you now as a good 


“We need not wait any 


friend. ‘Tell your daughter that { hope she’| 


may have a long and happy life with her 


And he looked significantly at Amour, 
ve message.” 

The pa ‘eed the room feeling that he 

had made a bargain with Thorburn. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI.~~8USPRNSE, 

Ir was settled that Thorburn should re- 
wain at Dalwheattie Mill until the doctor 
said he was sirong enough to be removed to 
Thornichowe. Whatever extra inconvenience 
this involved to the housebold of the miller 
was cheerft 


fully accepted. 
ids pecoumn iy think best,” said the Then 


miller, good-natured! 

“Od, Tm thinking, ‘father, that at Metros 
Amnoar bides wi’ the man it 'll be easy 
eneuch,” said Leezie, taking a plain common- 
sense view of domestic necessities. “You 
see she's gaun to bide in the room wi’ him, 
and though she’s blind she’s just miracle oF 
a body when ance she kens whar things are. 
An’ I'll mak’ up the soffie intil as guid a bed 
for her as onybody could wish to lie on.” 

Grannie was grateful for the services of 
thuse rood fnends, and they were glad to do 
anythug for the blind old woman whose 
earnest and devoted nature exercised so 

strong an influence upon them that, although 
they did not know its, ean, apy task 
seemed ight if it pleased her. 

‘Thorbum relapsed into his quiescent state 
as 8000 as that interview with the Fiscal was 
over, He had never been so obedient in 
his life before. Whatever Grannie said he 
was todo, he was readyto do. He submitted 
as if he bad in truth become a child again, 
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wad ind ope in to the loving com- 


k to bed and after « few 

‘sinner onc be toe se breath—as one 
thinking out some sad problem 

a satisfactory solution to it—and 


iy ¢ 
“think it's all right now. ‘The lad will 
have his lass and they will go on together 
hand in hand living happy ever after." 

“ What we as you saying, Jock?” inquired 

bending over the bed. 

Ont wis culy inking about your laddie~— 
_ he is yours, not mine—John Armonr, 

amusing myself by anticipating in thought 
eke which I can never see.” 

“You are far ower gloomy. ‘The Lord has 
his ain way o' doing things and there's nae 
use trying to do them for him. Maybe he 
means you to live a long while yet.” 

“TI hope not. 1 got to the end of my 
tether long ago and I should not like to 
have it lengthened now.” 

“It’s no for you to dictate.” 

“That's true—it’s not for me to say I shall 
bi Re glenn dono go 


Why did Armour & away 30 
toon? ‘Wes be angry with me? 
“ What for should he be ?” 
“ Because I am his father... . That'sa 
pity for him.” 


* You are no to fash yoursel’ about ony- 

he does just now; because he is sair 
worned wi’ things at the mill.” 

‘Thorburn remained quiet fora little while. 


What can there be to him there? 
I think I know as much gbout it as he does 
himselé Tt was a sore of yayment to him. 
bt to use all the knowledge I had 
gained in ay vasionsspocalations it America 
tm directing his affairs here. I d into 
everything, and I know that he sufficient 
contracts 0 band to keep a roeaale 
for a coup! years, The peo} 
be was dling wath ate alle ‘What is the 
matter then?” 
‘The invalid’s strength seemed to revive in 
his anxiety about his son’s affairs. 
“He does not tell me what the fash is 
until it's a’ bye and settled, But I ken'd frac 
what he docs say mair than be thinks, I'm 
doubtin’ that he's anxious about the bank 
‘that has all his siller in hand and about some 
shipping company that he trusted a great 


lot to.” 

anette int 
“Bat 

storms before and must be Ty ap 
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pig company 1 warmed him about in a 
ible way, for he did not then know who 
T was or how much I knew. ‘The manager 
of the company I met in New York. 
a wild speculator who has 
anybody's interests but his 


way. ea. ae 
every penny he put into that business. 
the beok ia unfe™ 

“T canna tell; but he’s been very anxious 
for weeks past. Onyway he had to haste 
him back.” 


“I wish I could be with him,” muttered 
‘Thorbum between his teeth and with his 
a im hopi mM if you'll 

ay ing that you will be soon if you’! 
no be thrawn and ia De Johnstone see you 
and tell us what to do. He’s our ain doctor 
you ken, and wonderfully skilled.” 

“ Brave anybody you to see me,” said 
Thorburn. at never thought that I could 
wish to be on my feet again. However, I 
did mean to go to the kitk and market before 

ie 
it he tad been pele tothe intention, oot 

een imy to the intention, not 
by his own will, but by the desire to serve a 


purpose. 

“I would be racl pleased if you would 
gang to the kirk,” said Grannie, catching at 
one point which a most to her notion 
of what was best for him, ‘And I'm sure 
there’s nacbody would be mair pleased to see 
you than Mr, 'Moffat.” 

“ Well, I hope to give him that pleasure,” 
was the reply in a cynical tone ; ‘but in the 
meenwhile, I want to know what's going on 
at the mill” 

“Oh, we'll get news o' that soon enough | 
but if it please you, I think we could 
get WulL Greer to gang doon and speir at 


% t—call him,” was the eager com- 
ment. 

‘Wull was close at hand ready to perform 
any service that might be required of him, 
for besides his readiness to do anything in 
his power for Thorburn, he was eager to 
please the Fiscal. 

“7 want you {0 gp te the paper-mill at 
Thomiehowe,” said Thorburn calmly, “and 
say to the master that he will make me easy 
in my mind if he will tell me how things are 
gi der his own hand.” 

“Yi do that,” said Wull cheerfully. “Is 
there onything I can fetch for you, mem?” 

Grannie gave him a few instructions for the 
servants azdihornichowe, and then Wall went 
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into the kitchen to tell his sister Leezie that he 
was to be back inafewhours, Next he went 
over to the mill and procured 2 flour-sack. 
‘He stuck the one corner mto the other and 
placed it on his head in such a way that it 
formed sort of hood with a sharp point 
sticking up like the termination of a fool's. 
cap. Then he ht his short clay pipe, and 

down the road indifferent to the 


ran. 
arrived at the village he had, of 
word to say to Gow, the smith, and 
cromes, and he did nat even note 
the important fact that the rain bad ceased and 
the sun was shining through watery clouds. 

As he passed the village well he gave the 
usuel greetings to three women he saw there. 
Eppie Lawson was just dipping one of her 

and chattenng all the time to her 
jons who were waiting with their 
get water. Curiously enongh the 
their conversation was Thorbum, 
natural enough, for Eppie had 
his cottage, and one of her 
ions was Babbie Howton, 
been his nurse during the last few 
he made his escapq; and they 
discussing the importent question as to 
whether or not he was a lunatic, 

“1 ken mair then you can do about him,” 
said Babbie, “and he was just as daft as a 
March hare—if nodafter.” 7 
ppee Lamon indent, "ore was Jt 

yweon in iy, was just 
as quiet as a lamb, and aye ready to do ony- 
thing for onybody. You hae nee noton hoo 
play wi’ the bairns, an’ what funny 
toys he would mek’ for them out o’ naething 
but his ain head, Was it no me that sent 
you to him, and it's clean nonsense for you to 
‘say that you ken hum better than me?” 

“Tr may be a8 you say; but I hae expe- 
nience,” retorted Babbie proudly, “‘and the 
man was daft, there's nae doubtin’; or he 
wouldng hae mn awa’ frae a guid hame, He 
had everything 
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that mortal crature could 
possibly wish for, an’ he rin awa’, If thar 
doesa prove that he was daft, I'm daft my- 
sel’1" 

“Some folk might think you was,” sad 
‘Mistress Lawson satirically, and, flinging over 
her body a hoop, which was used, crinolne- 
fashion, to keep the stoups from interfering 
with the action of the legs, she hfted her 

and marched away. 
rall Greer found Armour in his office and 
delivered his message. He was told to wait 
outside for a lide time, and he would'raceige 
the answer. ‘ 
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Armour tumed to Mr. Oswald again and 
resumed with him the task of examining the 
papers he held in bis hand and i 
‘the figures in them with those in the ledgers, 


‘The master was and his lips were 
tightly closed—John Armour did not look 
well with that ion. The cashier was 


pale and nervous, frequently applying to his 
snuff-box for consolation to help him through 
with the horrible task in which he was en- 
gaged. The dream af his life was not to be 
realised after alJ, That was hard to bear, for 
it had seemed so near, so sure at last thathe 
had been perfectly happy until these accounts 
of the shipping company had come in, and 
with them the first rumours of the difficulties 
of the bank. The poor old man showed 
more agitation than his master. 

When the last page was turned over and 
the last [—the total amount 
of loss estimated, Armour folded the papers 
and laid them down on the desk, 

“That's a bad business, Oswald,” he said, 
and, although his tone was low, there was an 
undercurrent of anger in his voice. 

“It’s a very bad business, sir, and if it 
should turn out to be true there’s any- 
thing wrong with the bank, I'm thinking it 
will be worse.” 

“Tf that should be the case !—but it is im- 
posible, However, we may as well look at 
the worst side of things at once. I have 
tead somewhere that the really clever general 
studies what ought to be done in the event 
of defeat more carefully than what ought to 
be done in the event of success, Ifthe bank 
goes wrong we shall have to shut up.” 

Mr. Oswald took another pinch of snuff: 
he would have liked to have given vent toa 

3 but that would have been unbusiness- 

ike. So be took his snuff and stared at his 

ledger as if it had something to do with this 
woeful disaster which now threatened them. 

“Shut up, sir?” he said, as if the event 
were too dreadful to contemplate and cer- 
tainly too much for him to be able to realise 
all at once notwithstanding his experience in 
shutting up. 

« will be nothing else for it,” replied 
Annour, rising with foiced calmness and 
taking a drink of water. 

“Surely féat might be prevented, Mr. 

pleaded the old man as if the 
business were his own and he was Pleading 
for its life. “You have made a good 
concern of the mill, You have your new 
inventions in working order and 
, Gould find some man of capital 
(omer ary teuporary difficulty. 1 know what 
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to do, sir; I know it has been done in con- 
cerns not worth « tenth part of yours and I 
‘could name more than one §rm that has won 
through to fortune by adopting the plan.” ’ 

“What is it?* 

“Take a er, or turn the business into 
company limited, I'm sure that it would 
do fine.” 

“Do you mean that 1 should ask a man 
who has money to put it into my business 
because it is on the bank of bankruptey ?"” 

No, no, you do not understand, or 
put & wrong construction on what I'm saying. 
‘You ask him to put his money in only for his 
own profit and ro 
“That is a little doubtful,” said Armour, 
smiling in spite of himself at the old man's 


eagerness, 

© It’s done every day ; and if maybe whiles 

it turas out bad, that is no fault of the man 

‘who enters into it, or of the man who asks 

him—always so be that he docs so in an 
° 


honest way.’ 
“T suppose I should be honest in the 
toatter.” 


“ There is no doubt about it. That being 
the case, the man, whoever he may be, comes 
in with his eyes open—it’s his chance of 
getting @ place in a business that promuscs 

im fortune fora few thousands of invest- 
ment, and I believe they mostly get the most 
advantage out of the transaction,” 

“And mostly lose every farthing they have. 
if the venture is unfortunate.” 

“But that could not be the way jn this 
case,” wged Mr. Oswald, taking a double 
pinch of souff in order to emphasize his faith 
im the soundness of the house. “ Do you 
not see, here’s 2 good going business, only 
needing s0 much more capital to tide it over 
an unexpected difficulty and to keep it 
going? Well, it's a chance for somebody 
that has siller and maybe wants friends. 
Anyway, apything should be done, Mr. 
Amnour, excepting shut up, for you have ali 





those folk dependent on you.” 

Armour took another look at the papers, 
then at the oor Oswald ing. 
him eagerly all the time. 

“Tf the happened to be all right,” he 
waid, s0 quietly that any ono id have 


thought he was talking of somebody else’s 
business, “it would have been a fair and 
Dargain to offer to any one. But, as 
I have my doubts of the bank, it would not 
be fair to induce another person to come into 
the business. However, we need not talk 
that. No one having any common 
sense would zisk his money me after 


i 
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Guamsining these balance-sheets as we have 
lone.” 

“There are plenty folk would be glad of 
the chance if things were effectively and per- 
spicuously explained to them.” 

‘Armour laughed at the simplicity of the 
old man. 

“The usual way when seeking 2 partner is 
to explain things most effectively—for your- 
self However, there is doubtless something 
in what you say. We have a good many 
orders on hand ; I know that we are 
ing a article, and I have no doubt that 
even if we do get into deep water for a while, 
we shall reach the land somehow. The idea 
of a partner is a practicable one, and I mil 
think about it. Thank you, Oswald.” 

‘The old cashier was comforted—so much 
60 that in his joy he nearly spilled the con- 
tents of hissnutfbox. He believed that they 
could bear the losses of this shipping specu- 
lation if these rumours about the bank proved 
to be false; and if proved to be true there 
was still the visionary partner or compeny to 
help them through. “Mr. Oswald was bleased 
with few ideas; consequently, when he did 
get hold of one he stuck fast to it, and it 
took complete possession ofhim. At 
his whole mind was occupied with t 
thought—where to obtain a suitable partner, 
whose capital would help the mill through 
ite present difficulties, 

A telegram was handed in. Armour read 
it, and quietly laid it before the cashier. 

“ The Aas suspended payment, and shut 
us doors, but thes can only be temporary.” 

Mr, Oswald became pallid and unable 
even to take snuff. Armour wrote quietly to 
Grannie in answer to ‘Thorburn. 


“ We are in a mess, at the bank has stopped 
payment, but it will be all right byand-by— 
don't be frightened, J shall see you tonight or 
to-morrow, 


He did not want to write more because he afore 


was afraid of alarming Grannie, and he knew 
that he could not write more without doing 
that or telling a lie. And he objected to 


CHAFIER XXXIX.—A GREAT FAILURE. 
Atizoucy he wrole so quietly and tried to 
make the best of the worst to Grannie, Ar 
mour was perfectly conscious of all that this 
telegram implied if true. It iraplied suin; 
atid that implied the indefinite postponement 
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of his marriage, if not the absolute necessity 
to resign her altogether, 

‘That thought made the future a blank. 
Fortune might be regained. There was in 
‘him that manful confidence which is not born 
of vanity but of faith in honest work—sssur- 
ing him that he would succeed again. He 
was sure of it; for he had always believed 
that there was work enough for everybody 
who was willing to work without being too 
particular as to what was set before the hand 
to do. He had always found that what was 
wanted was real workers not wore 

But thig meant delay: perhaps the weary 
wilig ol yen and that would be unkind 
to her as well as torture to him, 

‘Would she wait? 

‘He had no doubt of that. She was too 
brave, too true a woman to change because 
his fortune had changed. But there was her 
mother who opposed the match from the 
beginning : she would not be content to wait, 
and her constant influence must wear out 
the resolution of the most determined of 


ters. 
Well, frankly he owned to himself he had 
no right to sist upon Ellie waiting until he 
again stood in the position which should 


one enable him to offer her a home, if not equal 


to Aladdin's palace, at least equal to that to 
which she had been accustomed. He could 
not, and he certainly would not blame her if 
sbe changed her mind some tume after hear- 
ing the news of his ruin, 

‘And yet there was in his secret heart a 
blissful conviction that she would not change 
her mind—that she never could do so any 
more thap himself, and that he would find 
her in the worst extremity his comforter and 
futhful lover. 

As he expected, the news of his imminent 
failure spread like wildire—as soon, in fact, 
as the suspension of the bank was known the 
fate of the Thormehowe papermuils waa also. 
declared. 


“ Aye,” said Tawtie Pate, wagging his head 
wisely, “I thought there was a downcome 
him. He gaed up ower fast an’ he's 
come doon the same way. But I'm racl 
sorry for him. He was a fine chnp, and 
onght to hae had better fortune.” : 

“He was a wee upsettin’, though,” said 
Deacon Simpson with a smk of sclf-con- 
gratulation; “you never foand ie tryin’ 
grand experiments in this way anc way 
as if I was wiser than my father afore me, 
Na, na, J just followed in his shoon, and look 
at me noo—safe and sound.” 

Qu, ay, sound cnough,” said Gow, the 


smith and satirist, dryly. “I dinna ken eny- 
body like you, Deacon, for takin’ care o’ him- 
se, Ics just wonderful.” 

“Ni particularly wonderful about 
it,” said the Deacon, accepting the praise as 
acompliment, “Ido nae mar than every 
honest man should do. I never gang ayont 
my tether, Ambeetion's an awfa' thing, I 
might hae ta’en the mills mysel’!” 

“Ay, you see what blessin’s we find in 
a * doonfa’,” said Gow dryly. 

to the gossip went on, every one pro- 
fewsing and most of them feeling sympathy 
with Armour in his misfortune. there 
was another matter which supplied ample 
material for talk at the same time. 
was the retum at the head of the poll of 
Hugh Fenwick of Cluden Peel 2s member 
of Parliament for Gartbum. Thus the man 
from whom everything bad been ex; 
had apparently made a failure, whilst the one 
from whom nothing had been expected had 
scored a distinct success. 

‘There were to be great rejoicings at Cluden 
Peel in honour of the new M.P, There was 
to be a big dinner-party, and the Musgraves 
were, as a matter of course, amongst the 

ests invited. Proud a& the mother and 

her might be of their son’s newly acquired 
dignity their enthusiasm could not surpass 
‘that of Mrs. Musgrave. 

She had the best of all reasons for being 
enthusiastic 5 she felt that she had some right 
to @ shaie in the victory, for had she not 
always declared that he was a genius? Had 
she not always predicted his future glory? 
‘And bhd she not always urged him on in his 
career of ambition? Nobody rejoices so 
much in the success of a man as the person 
who can say with a smile of satisfaction to 
himself, “He has to thank me for thet; he 
couldn't have done it without me.” Asa rule, 
people who sty this have had little to do with 
the victory ; but, all the same, they sun them- 
selves in the honours of the heso. 

‘Mrs, Musgrave was in that position. If she 
alee retumed to Parliament py herself she 

not have been prouder 5 although 
she was by no means a bad-hearted woman, 
her satisfaction was to a certain degree in- 
creased by the information which came to her 
about the same time of the misfortunes which 
had befallen the master of Thoraichowe mills. 

She wrote 2 letter anda note. The letter 
‘was to Fenwick, expressing her enthusiastic 
congratulations, and her fond hope that she 

live to see him Premier. She wrote 
the letters M.P. very large, as if by that 
‘means she could swell his dignity. 
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‘The note was to Armour; very polite, very 
kind, condoling with him in his adveraity and 
desiving that he should call upon her at once 
for a little private chat, 

_Armour answered the note in person imme- 


diately. 
an pas nla to find that 

jooked a little than usual 
he was perfectly calm, and showed no signs 
of the absolute bumiliation abe imagined 
should be displayed by a person in his posi- 
tion. She k sympathetic, however, and 
retained his hand for an instant in her own. 
as she looked anxiously in his face. 

You koow why I have sent for you, Mr. 
Armour? This news—this dreadful news— 
you will excuse me, I am sure, for you are 
aware of the deep interest I must take in 
your effairs considering the relationship you 
wish to form with us, Is it trae?” 

Notwithstanding the kindness of her man- 
ner, there was something in it which made 
Armour feel uncomfortable. He could not 
explain it to himself, but it was the kind of 
feeling one has on discovering some petty 
meanness in another whom he 1s desirous to 

and like. It pained him, and he 
he had not seen it, 

“Te is quite trae,” he replied. “1 have 
sustained some heavy losses, and the failure 
at the bank at this time may 1uin me.” 

She was almost awed from her Purpose by 
the si calmness of the man, If he 

ted—if he had even attempted to 
make excuses, to smooth matters over, she 
would have had little or no compunction in 
what she was about todo. But his perfect 
honesty made her pause notwithstanding her 
fervour on Fenwick’s account. 

“But isn’t it very dreadful, Mr. Armour?” 
she said with something like timidity. 

“Tt is certainly very ‘Mrs, Musgrave,” 
he anewered, with the deliberation of one who 
has looked ‘the worst in the face and pre- 
pared bimself to encounter it; ‘‘ but itis only 
dreadful to me ——~ it oe ae farther 
delay my marriage with your heer," 

@ hb, you have thought of that” ahe cried, 
delighted to have got her cue. She could 
speak freely now. 

“T have thought of it, and I concluded 
that you sent for me to 5; about it.” 

“You are very good, Mr, Armour, and I 
Bee you remember the agreement we came to 
about Ellie's happiness.” 

He bowed, but made no reply, She con- 
tinued, a little awkwardly : 

“Je was about that—that matter I wanted 
to speak to you, aud I did not knaw exactly 
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‘how to approsch it; for of course I am most 
anxious to avoid giving you wucecenay pale 
But thanks to you—you are so very 

and kind, Mr. Armour—I am able to tell 
yon at once what I have been thi ” 

Tam glad to have been able to help you. 
You may be gure 1 shall listen with respect 
to anything you have to say.” 

“You are so 1” (he did not relish the 
iepetition of this flattery) “I know that this 
great failure must be very hard wpo you, 
taking away as it must do everything you 
have gained by such—such energy and 
industry. And at this time, too, when you 
have other troubles to occupy your mind. 

“Ie és bard,” 

It must be very bard indeed ; but I hi 
—I do hope with all my heart—that You sill 
be able to recover yourself in time.” 

“T have no doubt of it ‘With time I can 


segain everything.” oS 

“1 shall be the first to rejoice when you 
have done so. But in the meanwhile I think 
that you should consider the position of 
Ellie. Ofcourse she will be deeply afflicted 
by iat misfortune, and with her girlish ideas 
of life she will be ready to promise you any- 
thing, If you speak to her now I ‘have no 
doubt he will be ready to pledge herself to 
wait for you as long as she lives, but... .” 

The last word was jounced with pecu- 
lint emphasis, and Mrs. Musgrave made a 
grand pause, regarding him with a faint smile 
of expectancy as if she would say, “You 
oust complete the sentence.” 

“1 know that we must wait,” said Armour, 
divining her meaning and yet unable to do 
as she wished. 

Mrs. Musgrave saw that he knew what she 
meant and was isritated with him for com- 
pelling her to explain in words. 

“You told me that you thought only of 
her happiness,” she said with some impa- 
tience ; “‘and if 1 were in ,our position, 
having that desire—considering al! the cir- 
cumstances—I world ace that I had but one 
course to pursue. Do you not understand?” 

“T think your meaning is quite plain," he 
replied with the utmost calmness, although 
his heart was quivering. “ You wish me to 
release Ellie from her engagement, and I can 
say nothing more than I have already said, 
that if she should wish to her mind, 
the mere wish would be enough for me. I 
should certainly not try to persuade her to 
exp het promise.” 

man was eo stubborm, there was no 
doing with him at all But she must not 
lose her temper; she must be quiet and 
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reason the thing out with him, and so by en 
effort she used the most persuasive tone and 
words at her command, 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Armour, I am convinced 
that you would in no way try to force her 
wishes. But you must remember that Elie 
is not an ordinary girl, and so long as you do 
not tell her deliberately that you leave her 
free, she will hold herself bound to you no 
matter what she may suffer, I ask you, is 
that fair?” 

At another time Armour would have 
smiled at the question, he was 0 confident 
of Ellie's fidelity; at present he was too 
much distressed to smile at anything, and he 
answered gravely; 

« “If it is your wish that I should tell her so, 
I will do it; but she is quite aware of my 
‘views on this subject.” 

“Then I do wish you to tell her, and I 
also wish you to tell her father.” 

“That seems to be a little unnecessary.” 

“Unless you do so you will not satisfy 
Ellie that you are in earnest.” 

“ To satisfy you that I am in carnest I will 

rive her father the assurance that I consider 

ite free of any engagement to me,” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Armour—you have 

jiven me #o much relief, I cannot tell you 

this subject has weighed upon my mind, 
Tt has almost made me ill, although I was sure 
that you would be ready to do anything that 
ought to be done for her sake. I need not 
say that I expect you to make your state- 
ment as if it came entirely from yourself.” 

Armour was a little put out at that, for he 
felt that making the statement at all might 
suggest the possibility that he himself wished 
to draw back. There was, however, no doubt 
that it was right to leave Ellie quite free 
under the cigcumstances; and he had so little 
fear of the result that he accepted Mra. Mus 
grave's condition without hesitation, 

She rang the bell ahd summoned Ellie, 
and he was too glad to have the opportunity 
of speaking to her to have demurred to any 
a 

“Mr. our something very parli- 
cular to say to you, Ellie,” said Mrs, Mus- 
grave, as her daughter came inty the room. 
“Good-bye, Mr, Armour, and Isincerely hope 
that you will soon overcome all your dilfi- 
culties.” 

‘She shook hands and retired in her most 
stately manner. She had no misgivings about 
what she bad done; she was perfectly satis- 
fied that she had discharged the duties of a 
mother with admirable tact. She bad been 
considerate to the man who was leading ber 
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into a commonplace marriage, and she 
cleared the way to her union with one 
might be the futuse Premier of Great 
Britain. The most exem) mother could 
not be expected to do more than that. 

To be slone with her again, to feel her 
hand in his, to look into her clear eyes, and 
then to think what it was he had 
to dol He was about to tell this girl whose 
face was @ bright reflector of her mind, re- 
vealing to him love and sympathy—he was 
about to tell her that he thought her capable 
af change! He was about to say in effect, 
“You are fond and faithful so long as we 
are in smooth water, but I cannot trust you 
on board when we get into the rough seas.” 
‘What nonsense! He would not like to have 
her with him for her own sake when the ship 
was going dawn; but if she were, he knew promise 
that she would take bis hand as quietly as 
she was doing now, and stand patiently beside 
‘him until the big waves closed over them both. 

“My darling,” he whispered, 2s he took 
her in his arms, feeling ashamed that he 
should have to sa) anything which might even 
- it to her ti doubted how brave 

true she was and would be always. 

“Was that the important matter you had 
tow eak to me about?” she asked, 

softly as she rested a hand on each of 
shoulders and looked anxiously i into his face. 
ae looking pale and wearied ; but I 
you have not lost heart.” 
it has been lost and found 
Ble. Tam haying a bad time in business 
affairs, I suppose that jis why you Gnd me 
showing signs of worry.” 

nu have loot everything mamma told me— 
you have lost e' 

‘The voice and. 2 ere ful of such sweet 
sympathy that a man might be content to 
Jose a fortune for it. 

“No, not quite everything . . . yet,” he 
answered, and would have ‘added, “7 still 
have you; but he was obliged to alter the 
pine, “T think we can keep our feet and 
make up our losses in time. But as things 
stand we will have to be like other prudent 
yous folk and put off our marriage until I 

ve won back something.” 

“ Very well,” she said quietly, acceptiog 
his decision unqucstioningly. If be had 
her that the wedding day was fixed for next 
week che would have responded in the same 
we Are you ?” 

“J must be sorry for the cause of the 
delay, ‘but the delay iteelf cannot matter 
mi You are not going away fom 


pee 
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Thomichowe and we can be often tor 


gether.” 

“Yes, but . » in the meanwhile you 
are to consider yourself free from any engage- 
ment to me." 

She looked at him with wonderin; 

She did not mind his words, but his 
tion and unsteady voice suggested that they 
meant more than she could understand, 

“ How can I hold myself free, John, when 
I—am yours?” 

“That is comfort and strength too.” His 
heart bounded over ali his trouble into joy. 
“But you know it may be a long time~—a 
very long time, and I want you to under. 
stand—to believe” here was the difficult 
part—*‘ to believe that you are quite free and 
that I do not consider you bound by any 

promise you gave when circumstances were 
different. Do you see?” 

“No, for the circumstances were never 
different to me, We can wait,” 

And he knew that she would wait no 
matter what might happen. He did not feel 
called upon to insist any further on her 
understanding that he absolved her from all 
Pledges, Indeed without his formal renun- 
ciation of all claim upon her she might free 
herself at any time if she showeu a preference 
for another. If she ceased to care for him, 
all bonds were worthless. Not from vanity, 
but from his entire faith in her truth be was 

to conceive that possible, 

“Yes, we can wait,” he said with a con- 
fident smile. 

And they were as firmly bound to cach 
other then, when he had set her free, as they 
had been before. They were perhaps more. 

bound to each other than before; for 
he had learned that she could not understand 
how she could be free whilst she loved him ; 
and she had learned that it was only because 
she loved him that he could value their 


engagement at all. 
cal sue 


Poor Mrs. Musgrave !—she was 
of her diplomacy, She had 
ceeded in Armour himself break off 
the match, and she had persuaded him that 
ityasl his duty to explain the necessity of the 
breach to the Fiscal. it was his duty: and 
she waa honestly convinced that she was 
doing hers. 
ee was well pleased, and she Bad enter 
arrangement in prospect which wor 
her triumph. She would soon be 
able to speak of “my son—that promising 
young statesman, Hugh F Fenwick, M.P. for 
Gartburn.” It would be slmost as satis 
factory 28 to refer to the late Lord of Session; 
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and the relationship to the two dignitaries 
would afford her joy for ever. 


CHAPTER XL.—A SLEEPING PARTNER. 

Axuovr’s visit to Dalwheattie mill was of 
some consequence. He found Thorbum in 
such an excited state that it threatened to 
end in a fatal fit of nervous exhaustion. His 
“presence soothed him at once, although he 
still remained eager and questioned him 
abont every detail of the business mis- 


oe cavouring to take his mind away from 
that subject Armour spoke about Miss Gra- 
ham and told him of her longing to see him 
so that she might “take the curse off him” 
8 she had said. 

“Take the curse off,” muttered Thorburn 
gloomily, ‘it's rather late in the day for that, 
But did she tell you how it was to be 
done?” 

“No, she would not explain it to anybody 
but yourself; and I doubt if she will even 
tell you when you go to her; for she has 
Jost all count of time and expects to see you see 
as young a8—as young as when you went 
away 
hn, that’s a long time ago. But I can 
ptobe her memory as no one else can, You 
toust take me to her.” 

“As soon ag the doctor says you may risk 
the jonmey we will go. But you see at 
[ea you may not even go as far as 

ichowe.” 

‘J don’t want to go there particularly, but 
I do want to see Miss Graham. She has 
some message for me, ‘That's what she 
means, and if she has anything to say that 
can relieve me I should be a new man, 
You rovst take me there. You don't know 
what the weak frame can endure when the 
heart is in the work.” 

“1 cannot very well get away for a day or 
two—” 


“Yes, yes, I was forgetting, my poor lad. 
I will be patient. Send old ‘Oswald to me ; 
I want to speak to him, We were great 
Peebres Iwas at the mill, for be soon 
found that J was as ¢: for its prosperit 
as himself, and 1 Deliews your failure ould 
kill him.” 

That would be a bad job, but I hope it 

not hay 


ihre 





“Then send him to me at once. 
something to say to hi i 
tay help you to weather the storm.” 
* what is it?” 
Better not ask. Let me see Oswald. I 
want him to do something.” 


6ax 


* All right, Til send him as soon as I 
back. I daresay the ovting will do ifn 


Armour was giad to see how much these 

iises relieved his father, although he 

that the desire to sec the old cashier 

was only the result of some whim born of his 
feverish condition. 

“Do just as he tells you,” said Grannie, as 
she parted with him at thee door. “tt willdo 
him guid, an’ it canna do you ony harm,” 

“T mean to do it, Grannie.” 

“That's right, Johnnie, and you'll hae your 
reward. He's far mair sensible than you 
would think.” 

Mr. Oswald went to Dalwheattic in his 
master's gig. 

On the following morning, whilst Armour 
was engaged in the office in the bitter task 
of arranging in their order the numerous 
claims for immediate payment which were 
rushed upon bim 2s soon as the news of his 
involvement with the bank and the shipping 
copay became known, the Fiscal called to 


Armonr could not help feeling put this 
was the crueliest blow of all, for of course 
Mr, Musgrave had come to announce that 
the engagement with his daughter was at an 


Witha sigh Armour passed the letters over 
to the cashier, who was curiously placid to- 
day, and went into the private room where 
the Fiscal was waiting. 

“You have a stey brae to clitub this time, 
Armour; have you got the stout heart for 
it?” was Mr. Musgrave's kindly salutation. 

“I don't know, Sometimes I believe it is 
in me to get over it, sometimes it seems 
scarcely worth trying, Let me spare you the 
task of having to repeat what Mrs, Musgrave 
told me yesterday. I consider your daughter 
perfectly free from any engagement to me.” 

He tumed for a moment and looked out 
at the window. He could not command his 
voice, and héWas glad that he had been able 
to speak the words distinctly. 

The Fiscal's eyebrows rose and fell as if he 
had been taken by surprise. It was not so 
much what hed been said that astonished him 
as the utterly hopeless manner of saying it 

“ Do you wish her to be free?” 

“1 wish her to be free.” 

‘There was a pause, and the Fiscal was 
‘that frowning as he surveyed his young friend in- . 


iy: 
“ Do you wish to be free from her?” 
“What is the use of asking that ?--I have 
no choice, It will take years to regain even 
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a part of what I have Jost. I cannot bind 
her to wait = that time, or expect you to 
sanction such an it ite engagement,” 

The Fiscal’s countenance cleared 2 little, 

“TT think you are right; she should not be 
bound to wait, and as you desire it we will 
consider the ment at an end.” 

Armour felt as if the last straw had. been 
laid on the camel’s back. But he had faith 
in Eliie still to keep him up. 

“T thought yon would wish it to be settled 
in this way.” 

“Tt is as you desire. That, however, was 
not the subject on which I came to speak to 
you, It was about your business. There is 
a friend of mine who wants to invest some 
capital in a good going concern and it oc- 
curred to me that at this crisis you might be 
inclined to listen to his proposals.” 

Armour was amazed at the coincidence, 
buthe was somewhat dullin the “up tak” at 
this moment, for his mind was full of Ellie. 
Her father bad taken the renunciation so 
calmly and dismissed it so briefly that he 
felt for the first time as if a real barrier had 
been raised hetween him and the prize which 
had been so nearly won. 

He wakened up however, and was pleased 
aa well as grateful; for he saw that this 

sal would enable him the sooner to 


her. 

“It would be of much advantage to me 

fos now to have some additional capital ; 
does your friend understand anyth 1g of 
the business, rye is he?” 

“'F am not at liberty to tell you anything 
about him, He desires to be in every 
Yeapect a jing partner, and you must 
accept me as his responsible representa- 
tive.” 

“Is not that a little unusual?” 

“Not at all; you have simply to deal 
with me as if F were the man myself I shall 
‘be answerable to my friend for everything 
that I may do on hisgccount, He will trust 
me and I can trust you.” 

Armour sat down and leaned back on 
his chair, regarding the Fiscal with a puzzled 
expression ; but he did not speak. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” queried 
his friend, 

“Ob, it is an excellent chance for me, 
of coutse—but I am thinking about you, 
Mr. Musgrave.” 

‘The latter smiled, amused by Armou’s 


‘bewilderment, 

“ And what about me, if it's a fair ques- 
tion ?* : 

“I wns wondering how it is that vou are 
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always such a staunch friend tome, When- 
ever F was in a mess you have always been 
he tes help me out of it. How is 


‘The direct question was almost too much 
for the man. Armour was touching the raw 
flesh. The one sad, and dearest experience 
of Musgrave’s life had been his love for 
Armour’s mother. Everything else that he 
had done or hoped to do had been a matter 
of cool calculating common-sense. In that 
one passion the man’s strong nature hisd 
‘been loose: he loved the woman without 
reason ; he loved her, because he loved her: 
he bad no explanation for it, She had jilted 
him, and she bad deceived him: and still he 
loved her, cherishing her memory es the 
Tost preciocs jewel he had found in all his 
ii 


And her son asked him why he should be 
his friend. 

Should he tell him? Would it be good 
for him to know? Would it be kindness or 
would it be cruelty to let him know the 
whole story? He did not know exactly 
what to do. unt thes ig? a oe thought 
passing through him that in making this man 
understand the link that bound them there 
would be something reaching her, So: 

“I am going to tell you something that 
may pain you, Armour,” he said, making a 
sudden movement forward and Sripping him 
by the arm. It was the first sign of nervous- 
ness that the Fiscal had ever shown. But 
even as he spoke there came the hesitation 
again, “I don't know whether F should tell 
you or not—perhaps it is best you should 
‘understand me, ... The thing is simple 

” 


Simple as it was, the Fiscal stopped and 
clenched his teeth as if he were swallowing 
something, 

Armour was looking at bim with an expres 
sion of curiosity and amazement. He bad 
always regarded him 2s a man who had no 
feeling whatever. The Fiscal had been to 
him what he was to outsiders—a calm, clever 
man, who never allowed feeling to have any- 
thing to do with his work, He did know 
that Musgrave could be kind: and he had 
good reason to be grateful to him. But 
Shta ‘hs cane. t0 bins in’ this strange wey 
with a proposal which made the di 
between fortune and suin, and with that 
curious tone and look, he could not help 
questioning himself and his friend —" Why 
"Sample it might be, but the msn found 

imple it might be, but the man it 
very hard to put it into words, 
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“The reason why I have tried to be your 
friend,” he said coldly, “is that I have some 
remembrance of your mother.” 

“My mother?” 

Armour started vp. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to find the answer to all those questions 
which had troubled him so. 

“Yes, and it is for her sake that I have 
been and am ready to do whatever is in my 
power to gerve you.” 

‘Armour clasped his hands, leaning over the 
table, and bowed his head upon them. The 
great cry of joy that was in his heart he did 
not speak, but it was this—*Thank God— 
she was innocent.” 

‘There was noneed for explanations to lead 
‘him to that conclusion. It was clear to him 
the moment Mr. Musgrave spoke; and the 
latter understood that it was #0. 


‘Then he rose and advanced to the Fiscal, 
whone hand he ed with that kind of 
fervour which only comes when one feels 
deeply grateful. Still holding the hand he 
looked straight into his eyes. 

“I don’t know what I am to say to 
‘Mr. Musgrave—you can’t realise what I 
suffered thinking about my mother, Of course 
it cannot be of any moment to me what she 
was as the world goes—but I have loved her 
memory and it was horrible to me to hear 
that she could be the false woman my father 
told me about.” 

‘There he struggled with himself: he wanted 
to say something more and he could not. 

‘The Fiscal helped him out —They were still 
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nilent, and I have been coward enough to be 
staid to ask. "Now ater cher you bave 
said—I know thet I may ask and not be 
afraid to listen.’ 

‘The Fiscal looked at him steadily for an 
instant and then motioned him to a chair. 

“Sit down and I will tell you.” 

‘There was a strange look in Armour's face. 
Could it be true that this man had no know- 
ledge of the suffering he had caused ? Could 
it be true that this man had been the canse 
of the act which had ruined his father's life, 
and remained silent about it all these years? 
No, it was impossible: he who had been so 
generous could not knowingly have done such 
‘@ wrong, 

“J am listening, Mr. Musgrave,” he said 


‘The Fiscal rested his elbows on the table 
and his cheeks on his knuckles. 

“T have told you that it is a simple affair 
although it has led to so much trouble, This 
was howit came about Your father, Grabam, 
and myself were close frienda. Our pleasures 
were taken together, and for a time we 
worked together. During that time we were 
often at the house of your mother’s father. 
Your mother and her sister, although only 
the daughters of a small farmer, had by their 
own intellect acquired a position higher than 
that of any woman in the district We were 
three poor lads who had our own way to 
make in the world, Good luck made us ac- 
quainted with her father, and he was a man 
who liked to have young folk about him. In 
that way we had many merry gatherings at 





looking each other straight in the eyes, Lay- the farm’ 


ing a hand upon Armour's shoulder, he said: 
* It’s not a nice thing to tell to 2 son, but 
you know so much slready that the rest can 
be only pleasant to you..... Itis queer, 
but even at this time of day, I find it difficult 
to speak about her quietly, There is not 
mauch in it to you or to any one except my- 
++» Your mother and I were great 
friende—so great that I believed at one time 
our lives were to be together. Your father 
came in between us—there was a slight 
quarrel—a separation—~and we had to walk 
in different directions, She took her way— 
Poor gitl—and found death. 1 took my way; 
‘which was one of indifference to all 
nature. I married « woman who had all thet 
was necessary to help me forward in my 
business. It was a business affair altogether, 
and we are both satisfied with the result. 
‘That’s the whole story.” 
“But about my mother—I want you to 
tell me about her. Grannie has always been 


Here the Fiscal stopped and drew a long 
breath, as if he wanted strength for what he 
had to say afterwards. He did not move his 
hands from his cheeks or his eyes from 
Armour’s face, but he tried to speak lightly, 
as if to glide over the tenderer parts of his 


story. 

“Your mother was my favouriteag she 
was your ashe sae Aig Seger 
«+. « 1 say again think of what you feel for 
Bite Lett thet I felt for her. But unfortu- 
from \ speaking to her because 

her to wait so long 

for me. Your father, more regardless of the 
affairs of life, spoke and married her, 

ou maust try to get over it, Armour 
—Y didn’t like him for taking away from me 
my But I remained their friend, and 
only blame myself for not speaking ont when 
first discovered his foolish jealousy of 
Graham, There was of course this excuse 
for me, that I was angry with him and that at 
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first I was not quite sure that he was making granted 


a mistake, I leamed the truth unfortunately 
too late and I was mean enough to stand back 
because... . well, because I was angry 
with him and her for being such fools. Then 
came the worst part of all, the treachery to 
Graham and... . I'd better not go on with 
that. All that J want you to understand is 
that your mother was an honest woman and 
his folly killed her.” 

The Fiscal rose, walked to the window and 
back again, his hands behind his back, mov- 
ing as if he had his umbrella in them, but 
More nervously than was usual. 

“ Now you know the whole story and you 
can understand why I take so much interest 
in your affairs.” 

b smart sprang to lis fect and grasped his 
an 


“Thank you,” was all he could say. 
“T understand,” said the Fiscal ; “we need 
not talk more at present; but F take it for 
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that the arrangement I have proposed 

to you will be tgreed upon and that you will 

be content to regard me as the responsible 
" 

“ As you please. I cannot think of these 
matters at this moment.” 

“ One thing more I want to tell you, to save 
you a surprise; I think it very probable that 
Mrs. Musgiave will go abroad this winter 
and Ellie will go with her, Of course that 
will be quite satisfactory to you, seeing that 
the engagement is at an end.” 

‘There was something of his old jocularity 
in the way in which he said that, 

“T daresay it will be to her advantage,” 
said Armour, trying to bold to his good reso- 
Iution to leave her quite fiee, but feeling at 
the same time a crue! twinge of pain some- 
where in his head and about his breast, and 
a very clear sense that he wished he had not 
been so faithful to the promise he had given 
to Mrs. Musgiave. 


THE TWO BIRTHDAYS: 
Or, Hope and Resignation. 


A YEAR ago, a little year, 
I sat, a lonely thing, 

Awaiting what might be the cheer 
‘My birthday morn should bring, 
‘When lo! I heard a fluttering sound, 

And, looking up, beheld 
A troop of forms that flocked around, 
Like fairies out of eld. 


All beauteous were they, winged with gold, 
‘And, as they danced in glee, 

The world no more seemed dark and cold, 
But made for joy and me. 

Tasked not whence they came or why ; 
1 knew as well as they. 

‘Oft had they passed my threshold by, 
But now had come to stay. 


Like rose-buds garlanded they spanned 
‘My room fiom roof to hearth. 
They touched my lips, they clasped my 


I felt no child of earth 

And, syren sweet, the song they sang 
I wept for joy to hear, 

© At lant,” the fairy choras rang, 


“We bring a blissful year.” 


A year ago, a liltle year! 
keep my quiet room. 
‘No radiant forms with wings are here ; 
No fairy troop has come, 
And all the happy thoughts they lef 
Have faded like a dream. 
Sometimes I feel as one bereft, 
And sometimes richer seem. 


Yet do I sit alone no more, 
‘One guest steals to my side; 

Oftime I've heard her at my door, 
At last I open wide, 

Halfnown, half-angel seems this guest, 
And pensive is her smile ; 

Yet doth she cheer my birthday be:1, 
And solitude beguile, 


Where'er she goes she brings an air 
Of twilight calm and ease. 

Her voice 1s as the south wind fair, 
‘That stills the troubled seas, 

‘She cannot bring back banished hours, 
Nor those fair hopes I weep 

But she can cover them with flowers, 
‘Where in their graves they sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—“ IT Is ALTOGETHER 
UNTRUE.” 


TH month of September wore itself 
away at Exeter very sadly. An at- 
tempt was made to bid Mrs, Western wel- 
come back to her old home; but from the 
nature of the circumstances there could 
hardly be much heartiness in the attempt. 
Mrs. Thome came over from Honiton to see 
her, but even between Cecilia and Maude 
Hippesley, who was certainly the most 
cherished of her Exeter friends, there could 
‘be no free confidence, although there was 
much sympathy. Mrs. Western could bring 
herself to speak evil to no one of her hus- 
band. She had, with much passion, told the 
entire story to her mother, but when her 
mother had begun to say hard words respecting 
him Cecilia had found it impossible to bear 
them. Had her mother taken Mr, Western’s 
pt it may be doubted whether she could 
we endured that. There was no speech 
concerning him which was possible for her 
ears, She still looked forward to the chance 
of having him back again, and if he would 
come back, if he would take her back, then 
‘he should be entirely forgiven. He 
‘be so forgiven that no mutual friend should 
have heard 2 word of reproach from her lips, 
She herself would know how hardly she bad 
been used; but there should be no one to 
say that she had ever been heard to complain 
of her husband. Not the less was her heart 
full of wrath. Not the less did she during 
every hour of the day turn over in her 
thoughts the terrible injustice of which she 
had been the victim. But it can be under- 
stood that even to ber old friend Maude 
Hippesley, who was now happy in her new 
home as Mrs, Thorne, she could not talk 
openly of the circumstances of her separa- 
tion, But there was, alas, no other subject of 
such interest to her at the present moment 
as to give matter for free conversation. 

The Dean's family, and especially Mrs. 
Hippesley, attempted to be kind to her. The 
Dean himself came down and called with 
much decanal grandeur, conspicuous as he 
walked up to the Hall door with shovel hat 
and knee breeches. But even the Dean could 
not do much. He had intended to take Mrs. 
‘Western's part as against bis brother-in-lew, 
having been no donbt prompted by some old 
feeling of favour towards Cecilia Holt; but 
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now he was given to understand that this 
Mr, Western bad also gone astray, and in 
such a way as to make it hardly possible that 
be should talk about it, He called therefore 
and took her by the hand, and expressed a 
hope that all things should be made to go 
ataight, and then he left her, taking her by 
the again, and endeavouring to prove 
his esteem by his manner of doing so. That 
was the beginning and the end of the Dean’s 
comfoiting. Mrs. Hippesley could do but 
little more. She did make an attempt at 
confidential conversation, but was soon 
stopped by Cecilia's cold manner. Mrs 
Western, indeed, could speak to none, She 
could not utter a woid either for or agains! 
her husband. Mrs. Green came, of course, 
more than once ; but it was the, same thing 
Mrs. Western could enduie to talk and to be 
talked to about nothing. And though there 
was friendship in it, it was but a subdued 
feeling of friendship,—of friendship which 
under the circumstances had to be made 
silent, Mrs. Green when she had taken her 
leave determined not to come again imme. 
diately, and Mrs. Western when Mrs. Green 
had gone felt that she did not wish her to 
come, She could live with ber mother more 
easily than with her old friends, because her 
mother understood the tone of her mind. 
Each kept their thoughts to themselves on 
that subject of which each was thinking ; 
but each sympathised with the other. 

Lady Grant as soon as she understood 
the condition of things at once began to 
correspond with her brother. To her it 
‘was a matter of course that he'should, sooner 
or later, take his wife back egain. But to 
her thinking it was most important that be 
should do so before the fact of their quarrel 
bad been flaunted before the world by an 
enduring separation. She wrote in the first 
instance without throwing blame upon either 
party, but calling upon her brother to show 
the honesty and honour of his purpose by 

ing back at once to Durton Pode, and 
receiving Cecilia, “ Of course it must be to. 
sooner of later,” said Lady Grant, “and the 
quicker you do it so much easier will be 
the doing.” It should be told that Mrs, 
Holt had, without telling her daughter, in 
her passion, bersef written to Mr. Western. 
“You have sacrificed my daughter in your 
perversity, and that without the slightest 
cause for blame.” Such had been the nature 
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of Mrs. Holt’s letter, which had reached him 
but a,day before that of his sister. Lady 
Grant's appeal had not been of the same 
nature. She had said nothing of the sin of 
cither of them; but had written as though 
both had been in fanit, misunderstanding 
each other, and neither having been willing 
to yield a little. Then she had appealed 
to her brother’s love and affectionate dis- 
position, It was not till afterwards that 
she had been able to inform him of the baby 
that was expected. 

Mr, Western answered his sister's letter 
from Dresden, To Mrs, Holt he sent no 
reply : but he used her letter as the ground 
for that which he made to Lady Grant, 
writing as though Mrs, Holt’s words had 
come directly from his wife. “They say 
that J have sacrificed Cecilia without the 
slightest fault on her part. I have not 
sactificed her, and there has been terrible 
fault on her part. Fault! A young woman 
marries a man while she is yet engaged 
to another, and tells the poor dupe whom 
she has got within her clutches ing of 
her first engagement! Is there no fault in 
that? And she afterwards entertains the 
first man at her husband’s house, and corres- 
ponds with him, and prepares at last to 
Teceive him there as a friend, and that with- 
out a word on the subject spoken to her 
husband! Is there no fault in that? And 
at last the truth becomes known to him 
because the base man is discontented with the 
astangements that have been made, and 
chooses to punish her by exposing her at 
last to the wrath of her husband} I say 
nothing of him. With his conduct in ‘the 
world I have no concern. But can all that 
have taken place with no fault on her part? 
‘What in such a state of things should I have 
done? Should I have contented myself 
simply with forbidding my wife to receive the 
man at my house? Should I have asked 
her no question as to the past? Should I 
have passed over that en; ent which had 
been in full existence during the last twelve 
mont ing of it? Or 
should I have expressed my anger and then 
have forgiven her and attempted to live with 
her as though this man had never existed? 
Knowing me es you do, can you say that 
that would have been possible to me? How 
could I have lived with a wife of whom 


ths, and have said n 


g 


world, living for the 
world, careless as to my own home except a3 
to the excellence of my dinner and the comfort 
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of my bed, it might have been possible. A 
man trusting for his happiness to such means 
might perhaps have continued to crist and 
not have been broken-hearted, But I think 
you will understand that such could not be 
the case with me. I lookéd for my happiness 
to my wife’s society and I discovered when J 
had married that I could not find it there. 
T could never respect her ! 

* But she tells me that having married her 
T have no right to sacrifice her. As 1 had 
‘been fool enough to allow myself to be so 
quickly allured by ber charms, and had made 
those charms my own, I was bound to stand 
by my bargain! That I take it is the argu- 
ment which her mother uses, I grant the 
truth of it, It is I that should be sacrificed 
and not she. I have so acted that J am 
bound to submit myself to such a verdict. 
What the law would require ftom me I cannot 
say, The law might perhaps demand a third 
of my income, She shall have two-thirds if 
she wishes it. She shall have seven-eighths 
if she will ask for it. At present I have 
given instructions by which daring her life she 
shall have one half. I am aware that in the 
heat of her passion she has declined to accept 
this. It less be paid to her 
credit, And I must deny that one who has 


eagle Hee. 7 after such a fashion 
any right, when 80 treated, to reyard 
heroelf as secrticeds Tam he votins t 


as I am convinced that she and I cannot live 
happily together, I reserve to myself the 
right of living apart.” 

Grant, when she received this letter, 
immediately sat down to write to Cecilia, but 
she soon found it to be impossible to put 
into a letter all that there was to be said. 
She was living in the neighbourhood of Perth 
whereas her sister-in-law was at Exeter. And 
yet the matter was of such moment that she 
perccived it to be essential that theyshould see 
cach other, Perhaps it might be better that 
‘Mrs. Western should come to her; and there- 
fore she wrote to her,—not explaining the 
cause of the visit, to do which 
would be as dif apne go wits the Ril Ios 
but simply saying that in the present condi- 
tion of things she thought it would be well 
that Cecilia should visit her, This however 
‘Mra, Western refused to do. She had come 
to her mother, she said, in her terrible diffi. 
culty, and in her present circumstances would 
not at once leave her. She considered her- 
self bound to obey her husband, end would 
remain at Exeter until she received inatruc- 
tions from him to leave it. 

‘There was in her letter a subdued tone of 
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Ke err which Lady Grant felt that she 
not deserved. She at any rate was 
* anxious to do her best. But she would not 
on that account abandon the task which she 
had undertaken. Her only doubt was 
whether she had better go to her brother at 
Berlin or to his wife at Exeter. She under- 
stood perfectly now the nature of those mis- 
taken suspicions which filled her brother's 
mind. And she was almost sure of the cir- 
cumstances which had produced them. But 


she was not quite sure; and were she to took her 


make mistakes in discussing the matter with 
him, such mistakes might be fatal. She 
thotight that with Cecilia she could not do 
other than good, She knew her brother's 
mind better than did his wife, and she 
imagined that between them such a story 
might be told,—a story so trae and #0 con- 
Yincing that the hsband might be brought 


The following very short letter therefore 
was written, “My dear Cecilia, as you will 
not come to me at ‘Perth, I must go to you 
at Exeter, I shall start this day week and 
will be with you on the following Wednesday. 
Do nor sand es ies en me as Ican 
stop at 3 but it is 1 think imperative 
that we should see each other, Yours affec- 
tionately, Bertha Grant.” 

“Mamma, Lady Grant is coming here next 
week,” said Cecilia to her mother. 

“To this house, next week?” 

“She says that she will come to the hotel ; 
but of course we must receive her here.” 

“ But why is she coming?” 

“T suppose it is because she thinks that 
something should be done on behalf of her 
brother. I can understand her feeling, and 
‘am sure that she sympathises with me. But 
i 01 ot think that any good will come of it. 

6s he can see how wrong he is nothing 
will be able to change him. And until his 
very nature is changed he will not be made 
to understand his own fault.” It was thus 
for the first time for a formight that Mrs. 
Alora spoke to her mother about her hus- 


At the 


day appointed Lady Grant came 
and Mrs. Was ct 


tern met her at the station. 


“Of course you will not go to the hotel,” she! 
said wae is plenty of room at the house, ! 

am greatly obliged to you for coming. It! 
seema a dreadfal thing to have to come on’ 


such a business all the way from Perth, I 
know that I ought to apologise to you for the 
trouble,” 


“‘Apologise! There can be no apologis- 
ing between you and me. If I can make 
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each of you mnderstand the truth there is not 
I think any doubt but that you will be 
brought ” 


“Tf he can be made to sec the truth, it 
may be so. I do not know that there is any 
seeing of the trath necessary on the other 
side. I have complained of nothing. He 
has taken upon himself to leave me for some 
cause as to which E am perfectly in the dark, 
However we will not talk about it now.” 
Then she put Lady Grant into the fly and 
home. 

There was nothing more said about it on 
that day. Mrs. Western, in whose bosom 
somtething of her fecling of anger against her 
husband was most unjustly extended towards 
Lady Grant, took care that thcy two should 
not be at once left togetheragain. Mrs, Holt 
was studiously civil, but always with a fecling 
that Mr. Western and Lady Grant were 
brother and sister. It was probable that the 
sister would teke her brother's part and con- 
sequently be at any moment converted into 
anenemy. The first evening at Exeter was 
pase? very uncomfortably by the three 

ies. But on the following morming a 
conference was demanded. “ My dear,” said 
Lady Grant, “we have got to discuss all this 
and we may as well do it at once, What 
does your husband mean when he says that 
you were still to Sic Francis when 
you became engaged to him?” 

“ Has he said so?” 

“Yes; indeed.” 

“Then he has said what is altogether un- 
true. Nor is there the slightest ground for 
such an untruth, Everything between me 
and Sir Francis Geraldine was over before we 
had gone to the Continent, Why, I lett 
England in consequence of the shock it gave 
mae to have to abandon him. Does he know 
does your brother know what I told you?” 

“He did not know it when he wrote to 
me.” 

“1 suppose not. I should think he would 
send some me As a rule he is soft- 
hearted, although to me he has become sud- 
denly so inexpreseibly cruel.” 

But you understand now the cause of his 

i 2 


“Not in the least,” said the angry wife. 
“I know of no cause for his displeasure. 
Displeasure | I know of no cause to justify a 

80 terrible as this.” 
“Though the statement may be untrue as 
say—" 
we ‘It is untruc. It is altogether untrue.” 
“ But be has believed it1” 
“Why bas be believed it? Why ; why?” 
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“Ah indeed ; why?” said Lady Grant. “1 
suppose that no lie becomes prevalent in the 
world for evil without some fault on the part 
of somebody, Even though it may not have 
been expressed in exact terms some false 
person has intentionally spread it abroad. 
And then a man in his wrath, when he hears 
the lie, will distort it, and twist it, and aggra- 
vate it,—-to his own wrong and to that of 
others," 

“ But my own husband! Him whom I so 
Passionately loved !” 

“And who so passionately loved you! It 
was because of that that the lic has so 
rankled! And, Cecilia, dear, let us be alto- 
gether open to each other.” 

“T have concealed nothing from you,” said 
Mes, Western proudly. 

“Nor wilfully from him. But you had 
kept from him a detail of your past life—of 
your life not long since past, which, as you 
yourself felt, ought to have been made known: 
to him.” 

“ Tt would have been made known to him,” 

“Just so, But unfortunately he was first 
allowed to hear it from another quarter. How 
it was told from thence you and I do not 
know.” 

“T saw the letter to him from Sir Francis 
Geraldine. There was no such statement in 
it as that you have now made. The tone of 
the letter was ungentlemanlike and aborin- 
able; but the facts as declared were true.” 

“Do you believe then that he has invented 
this falschood against you, to excuse himself?” 

“No,” said the deserted wife ; “1 do not 
think he invented it.” 

“Nor 1. How was it then thet the idea 
has made its way into his brain?” 

“He is suspicious,” said Mrs. Western, 
speaking very slowly. 

“Yes; he is suspicious, It is the fault of 
his character, But he is trae and honest, 
and affectionate, and is by no means exacting 
or self-seeking. You have no right toexpect 
that your husband should be perfect ;—nor 
has he a right to expect it of you. He had 
no idea of this engagement till it was told by 
pan whe of all men was bound not to tell 

im.” 
‘The conversation was carried on after this 
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bosom, as soon as he should be made to 
understand all the exact facts as to her inter- 
course with Sir Francis Geraldine and as to 
her quarrel with him. But poor Cecilia 
seemed to believe more in the coming 
of the little stranger. ‘He can reject me,” 
she once said, with mingled bitterness and 
hope, “but I cannot believe that such as he 
should reject his own child.” 

But neither then nor on the following day, 
which was the last that Lady Grant allowed 
herself at Exeter, could she be induced to 
send to her husband a single word asking his 
pardon. “No,” she said, holding her head 
aloft as she spoke; “it is for me to pardon 
him. If he wants my pardon he shall have 
it. He need not ask for it, but if he comes 
he shall have it.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—MIS§ ALTIFIORLA RISEB 
IN THE WORLD. 

Durine this time a correspondence, moré 
or less regular, was maintained between Miss 
Altifiorla and Sir Francis Geraldine. Sir 
Francis had gone to Scotland for the shoot- 
ing, and rather liked the interest of Miss 

‘fiotla’s letters. It must be understood 
that it had commenced with the lady rather 
than the gentleman. But that was a fact of 
which he was hardly aware. She bad written 
him a short note in answer to some questions 
he had asked respecting Mra. Western when. 
be had been in Exeter, anc this she had done 
in such a manner as to make sure of the com- 
ing of a further letter. The further letter had 
come and thus the correspondence had been 
commenced. Stwasno doubt chiefly in regard 
to Mrs, Western ; or at first pretended to be 
£0. Miss Altifiotla thought it right to speak 
always of her old friend with affectionate 
kindness ;—but still with considerable seve- 
rity. The affectionate kindness might go for 
what it was worth ; but it was the severity, 
or rather the sarcasm, which gratified Sir 
Francis. And then Miss Altifiorla gradually 
adopted a familiar strain into which Sir 
Francis fell readilyenough, In fact Sir Fran+ 
cis found that a young woman who would joke 
with him, and appear to follow his lead in 
her joking, was more to his taste than an 
‘austere beauty such as had been his last 


for a considerable tin¢, but was left chieflyin love. 


the hands of Lady Grant. Two or three 
times Mrs, Western put in a word, but it 
was always to ask what might be the effect 
upon him when he should have learned the 
tidings which she had senthim, Lady Grant 
weemed to think that he would of course 
come back and again take his wife to his 


“ Lady Grant is here at this moment,” Miss 
Altifiorla said in one of her letters. She had 
by this time fallen into that familiar style of 
writing which hardly declared whether it be- 
longed to 2 man’s letter or a woman's, “I 
suppose you know who Lady Grant is, She 
is your fortunate rival's magnificent widowed 
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sister, and has come here I presume to en- 
deavour to set matters right. Whether she 
will succeed may be doubtful. She is the 
exact ditto of her brother, who of all human 
beings gives himself the finest airs, But 
cilia since a. 

dirs too, and now leads her lonely life with 
her nose high among the stars. Poor dear 
Cecilia; her misfortunes do not become her, 
and I think they have hardly been deserved. 
They are all the result of your bitter ven- 
geance,and though I must say that she in sort 
deserves it, I think that you mighthave spared 
ber, After all she has done you no harm. 
Consider where you would be with Cecilia 
Holt for your wife and guardian. 
though you are, I do not think you would 
have been hard enough to treat her as he has 
done, Indeed there is an audacity about his 
conduct to which I know no parallel. F; 

@ man marrying a wife and then instantly bi 
ding her go home to her mother because he 
finds that she once liked another man better 
than himself! I wonder whether the law 
couldn't touch him! But you have escaped 
from all that, and I really can’t understand 
why you should be so awfully cruel to the 
Poor girl.” Then she signed herself “ Yours 
always, F. A.,” as though she had not been a 
‘woman at ail. 


her separation has given herself venge 
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“You've always treated women well ; 
haven't you?" 

“I don’t say that. I don’t know that I've 
ever treated anybody particularly well, But 
I never set my wits to work to take my re- 
‘on a woman,” 

“ Look here, old fellow,” said Sir Francis. 
“You had better contrive to make yourself 
Tess dis ble or else you and I must part. 
If you think that I am going to be lectured 
by you, you're mistaken.” 

“You ask me, and how can I help answer- 
ing you? It was a shabby trick. And now 
you may bluster as much as please." 
Then the two sat together, smoking in silence 


Hard for five minutes. It was after breakfast on a 


rainy day, such as always made Dick Ross 
miserable for the time. He had to think of 
creditors whom he could not pay and of his 
future life which did not lie easily open be- 
fore him, and of all the years which he bad 
misused. Circumstances had lately thrown 
him much inte the power of this man whom 
he heartily disliked and despised, but at 
whose hands he had been wil ing. to accept 
many of the luxuries of his life. But still 
ived not to be put down in the expression 
of his opinions alt he might in truth 
be turned off at a moment's notice, “ You 
are corresponding with that old woman 


Tn all this there was much guile. She had now?’ 


already taken the length of his foot, and knew 
how to flatter him, and to cheat him at the 
same time. “That poor young. woman of 
mine seems to have got into difficulties,” he 
said to Dick Ross, who had gone down with 
him to Scotland, 

“You have made the difficulties for her,” 
said Dick. 

“Well; I paved the way perhaps, That 
‘was only justice, Did she think that she was 
going to hit me and that she wasn't to be 
hit in retum?” 

“A woman,” growled Dick. 

“Women sre human beings the same as 
men, and when they make themselves beasts 
have got to be punished. You can’t horse- 
whip a woman ; but if you look at it all 
round I don’t see that she ought to get off s0 
much better than a man, She is a buman 
creature and onght to be made to feel 2s a 
man feels.” 

But this did not suit Dick’s morality or his 
sense of chively. According to his thinki 
@ woman in such matters bught to be allo 
to do ag she pleased, and the punishment, if 


punishment there is to be, must come from 
the outside. ‘I shouldn’t like to have done 
it; thats all.” 


“What do you know about my correspon- 
dence?” " 


“I know just what youtoldme. That letter 
there is from the lady with the Italian name, 
‘She has more mischief even than you have, I 
believe.” At hearing this Sir Francis only 
Iaughed. “If you don’t take care she'll make 

roarry her, and then where will you be?” 

‘ Where would you be, old fellow?” 

 Itdon’'t much matter where I should be,” 
said poor Dick. “There's a revolver up- 
stairs and,I sometimes think that I had 
better use it, I've nothing but myself to 
look after, I've no baronetcy and no estate, 
and can destroy none but myself. You 
can’t hurt me very much, I'll tell you what 
it is, Geraldine. You want a wife so that 
you may cut out your cousin from the pro 
perty. You're a good-looking fellow and* 
aE and, a5 anes would neve i 

imagine, got of atrue lar! 
she found you out.” 

4 What did she find out?” 

“The sort he flee tat ye 
you among the Dean's p- 
find you out before she ' 
she id before it was 
you the sack.” 
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“That's your idea,” 

“She did,” said Dick boldly. “And there 
should have been an end of it, 1 don’t say 
but what it might have been as well for you 
as for her. But it suited you to have your 
revenge, and you've had it.” 

“T rather think f have,” said Sir Francis, 

“ But you've got a woman to help you in 
getting it who seems to have been as spiteful 
‘as you, without any excuse. I shouldn't think 
that she'd make a good wife. But if you 
don’t take cate she'll be yours.” Then Dick 
got up and walked out of the room with his 
Pipe in his mouth, and went into his bed- 
Yoom, thinking that it might be as well for 
him to pack up and take his departure, The 
quanters they were in were, as he declared to 
himself, “beastly” in wet weather; but his 
shirts hadn’t come from the wash, and he had 
no vehicle to take him to the railway station 
without sending for o fly. And ufter all what 
he had said to Sir Francis was not much 
worse than what had often been said before. 
So he chacked off his slippers, and threw 
himself upon the bed thinking that he might 
a8 well endeavour to get through the morn- 


by going to sleep. 
age Fangs when he found himself atone 
began to think over all the circumstances of 
his present position, Among those circum- 
stances Dick Ross was one. When he had 
intended to marry Miss Holt he had deter- 
bess gt tof otal and hd begun 
got rid of ially, to 
Sd ec ogaean aa 
by way of beginning the w is 
Dick had gain bom ndopenle oh. 
i again become indispensable to him. 
But Dick had ever had a nasty way of speak- 
ing his mind and blowing up his patron, 
which sometimes became very oppressive to 
the Baronet. And now at the mo- 
tment he was more angry with him for what 
he had said as to Miss Altifiorla than for his 
remarks as to his conduct to the other lady. 
All that was simply severe in Dick’s words he 
took fora compliment. If Dick found fault 
with his practice he at any rate acknowledged 
success, But his remarks as to the second 
had been very uncourteous. He hed 
d that she with the Italian name was 
#@ wore devil even than himself, and hed 
warned him not to many the fiend. Now 
he ‘thad nearly made up his mind that he 
would mary her. With all the ladies with 
whom he had hitherto been connected he had 
become aware that, in marrying them, be 
mast more or less alter his manner of life. 
With Miss Allifiorla no such alteration would 
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be necegsary. He attributed a certain ease 
which she possessed to her Italian blood, and 
thought that he would be able to get on with 
her very comfortably. ‘To marry was impera- 
tive with him,—~becanse of his cousin, But 
he thought that were he to marry Miss Alti> 
fiorla he might continue to live his ordinary 
life almost without interruption. He had 
considered that in doing so be need not even 
dismiss Dick Ross, But now, in consequence 
partly of the great discourtesy of Dick's re- 
‘marks and partly from his strong inclination 
for Miss Altiftorla, he began to think that 
after all Dick had better go, Just at this 
moment Dick's fortunes were, he knew, very 
low, One sum of money had been lost at 
cards, and another sum of money had not 
come, Dick's funds were almost absolutely 
worn out. But that was only a reason the 
more for parting with him. He did not care 
to have to deal with a man who had to wear 
ont his old clothes in his house because he 
had not credit with his tailor to get a new 
coat and trousers. He thought that he would 
part with Dick; but he had not quite made 
up his mind when he sat down to write his 
letter to Miss Altifiorla, 

“My dear Miss Altifiorls,” he said. “I 
really don’t see that you have any reason to 
blow me up as you do about * poor Cecilia.’ 
I do not think that Cecilia has had it at 
alt hotter than she has deserved ; and when 
you tell me that I have been awfully cruel to 
the poor girl, you seem to forget that the poor 
git began the war by being awfully cruel to 
me. If you and I should evercome to know 
each other, you may be sure that I shall 
never treat any woman well because she has 
treated me badly. It’s a kind of gallantry I 
cannot understand, and must make a man’s 
conduct quite indifferent to the sex generally, 
If you're to treat all alike, whether they run 
straight or boll, why shoul they all bolt? 
It would come to the same thing in the end, 
‘There is Dick Ross bcen making himself nn- 
commonly disagreeable on the same subject. 
E don't mind your lecturing me a little,— 
chiefly becanse you don't think it; but I'll be 
hanged if I take it from him, He has not 
done s0 very well himself that he is entitled 
to blow up any one. 

“Mind you write and tell me what hap- 
pens over at St. David's.” Mrs, Holt lived 
in Exeter at St, David's, “shall be glad to 
know whether that respectable person, Mr, 
‘Wester, comes back again. I don't think 
she'll have a good time if he does, and if he 
don’t T sha’n’t break my heart” Then he 
put his pen down and sat for a while thinking 
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what should be his last Pesgraph, Should does it matter?” she said, as she tured to 
he put an end to all his doubts and straight- ber writing-table. 

way make his offer, or should he dally a ttle But this was not till three days had passed 
Jonger and still keep the power in his own after the receipt of the proposal. Three days, 
hands. At last he said to himself that even she thought, was a fitting ume to show that 
if he wrote it his letter would not go till to- though humied by an affair of so much 
morrow moming, and he would have the moment, she was not too much hurried. And 
night to think about it, This consideration then she wrote as follows ;— 

got the better of his prudence and he did “My pxar Sim Francis, 

write it, simply beginning a new sentence on “Your letter has almost taken away my 
the “ Don't you think that you and I breath. Why, you know nothing or little 
Know each other well enough to make a about me! And since we have been ac- 
match of it? There is a qpeation for you quainted with each other our conversation 
to answer on your own behalf, instead of has chiefly been about another lady to whom 
blowing me up for any cruelty to Cecilia you were engeged to be mastied. Now you 


Holt.” 
a Tigh Be signed his name, Yous evr, 
“Mise Altifiorla when she received the letter 





ask me to be your wife; at least, if I under- 
stand your letter, that is its purport. If I am 
wrong, of course you will tell me so, 

“But of course I know that I am not 


vas surprised, but not startled. She had ex- wrong; and of course I am flattered, and of 
pected thet it would come, butnot #0 quickly; course pleased, What I have seen of you I 
and it tay be said of her that she bad quite have altogether liked, and J do not tnow 
made up her mind as to the final answer to why we should not be happy"together. Bat, 
be given if it should come. But still she had marriage! marriage is a most important step, 
to much about it before she wrote her —as, no doubt, you are well aware, Though 
reply. It might be very well for him to be 1 am quite earnest in what I am saying, still 
audden, but any over-suddenness on her part I cannot but smile, and can fancy that you 
would put him on his guard, If he should are smiling, as though after all it were but a 
be made to feel alarm atwhathe had done, joke. However, give me but one week to 
if he should be once frightened at his own think of it all, then I will answer you in 
impetuousness and hers, he would soon find sober earnest. 


his way back again out of the difficulty, But “ Yours ever (as you sign yourself) 
still she must flatter him, til the mot hee mee 
him think that she loved him. It would not 


at all do for her to write as though the thing «CHAPTER XVIIL—A MAN'S PRIDE, 
were impossible. Thenin a pleasant reverie  Anour a week after Lady Grant hud gone 
she gave herself up for a while to meditating Mrs. Western received a letter from her hus- 
over the sudden ye which had come band, She had expected that he would write, 
upon her views of life. She remembered how and had daily looked for-the letter. But 
‘strong she had been in recommending Cecilia when it did come she did not know whether 
‘not to marry this man, and how she had to take it as a joy or a source of additional 
d her when she found that she discomfort. There was in it hardly a word 
hadescaped, Andsheremembered thesevere of declared affection. Nothing was said as 
things she had said about Mr. Western. But to hie future life or hers; but he did write, 
in her thoughts there was nothing of remorse as she thought, in a familiar and loving strain 
or even of regret. “Wel, well; teat it should ‘as to the event which had yet to be expected 
have come to this! That he should have formany months. “My sister has told me 
escaped from Cecilia and have chosen me! your news,” he said, “and I cannot but let 
‘Upon the whole it will be much better for you know how anxious { shall be both for 
him, 1 shall tread on his coms lesa safety and for that of the stranger. Bt 
she would, and be less trodden upon, be anything that I can dofor your cotyr 
than she. It may be that I must tread if you will ask me, you may be sure that 
his coms a litile, but I will not begin be done, Iam still at Dresden, and 
after my marriage.” Such was the nature no idea of immediately returning to 
her thoughts. Perhaps an idea did excep in England.” There was no commencement to 
as to some awkwardness when she should ' this, nor any ending, He did not even sign 
meet Cecilia. But they could never see his name, nor call her his wife, or his dear 
tauch of cach other, and it might be that Cecilia, Upon the whole she felt that it 
there would be no such mecting. “What rather confirmed her sentence of banishment 
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than gave her reason for hope. He had felt 
when he wrote it that he could not remain 
altogether silent, but had yet determined to 
awaken no hopes by an assurance of his 
returning love. “In fact, the letter,” she 
said to her mother, “ must be taken as mean- 
ing nothing. He did not choose to subject 
himself to the charge of having been indif- 
ie the coming of ah ce event, Bat 
this he had had nothing to say to 
me.” Poor Mrs. Hoit remained altogether 
silent when her daughter discussed the sub- 
ject, She knew that she could not speak 
‘Without loud abuse, and she knew also that 
her daughter would not allow her to abuse him, 
Cecilia, without asking the advice of any 
‘one, resolved that she would not answer the 
letter, She could not write without using 
affectionate language, and such words should 
never come from her till she had first been 
addressed with full affection by him, “Never,” 
she had said to herself a score of times; 
“never!” ‘Thé meaning of this had been 
that having been so cruelly ill-used she would 
do and say nothing that might be taken as 
evidence she had thought herself in the 
wrong. She would bear it all, rather than 
give him to understand that she did not ap- 
preciate his cruelty. She had told him of her 
love, and he not vouchsafed to aay 8 
to her inreply, It was of the inj 
done to her that she complained in the words 
which she was constantly framing for herself; 
but it was the ay it want of affection 
which was deepest in herheart. Though he 
had been twice as cruel, twice as bard, she 
would have been less unhappy had she suc- 
ceeded in drawing from him one word of 
affection. 
fort?” she said to herself again and again. 
“ He means that if I want money I shalll have 
it, so that he may avoid the disgrace of leav- 
ing his wife and his child unprovided for. I 
will not have his money, unless he also come 
himsel£" She would not even write to Lady 
Grant, or let her know that she had received 
a letter from ber husband. “Oh, 31 
have heard from him. There is his Tete” 
and she flung the document across the table 
to her mother. Having done so she at once 
igft the room, so that there should be no dis- 
cussion on the matter. ‘That there should 
be not a word of love in it; not a single 
word,” she went on saying to herselé. “How 
hard wust be a man’s heart, and how change- 
able! He certainly did love me, and now it 
bas all gone, simply through an unworthy 
suspicion on his own part.” 
it here she showed how little able she 


“ What can he do for my com- posely 
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poate yet to sad the de ose ans 
— ignorant she been oa 
difficulty under which a man may labour to 
his own feeling | That which we call 
reticence is more frequently an inability than 
an unwillingness to express itself, The man 
is silent, not because he would not have the 
words spoken, but because he does not know 
the fitting words with which to speak. His 
dignity and his so-called manliness are always 
near to him, and are guarded, so that he 
should not melt into open ruth. So it was 
with Mr, Western, Living there all alone at 
Dresden, seeing no society, passing much of 
his time in a vain attempt to satisfy himselt 
with music and with pictures, he spent all bis 
hours in thinking how ni his wife had 
made herself to his comfort during the few 
months that they were married. He had 
already taught himself to endeavour to make 
excuses for her,—though in doing so he 
always fell back at last on the enormity of 
her offence. Though he loved her, though 
he might probably pardon her in his weak- 
ness, it was impossible that the sin should be 
washed out. His anger still burned very 
hotly, because he could not quite understand 
the manner in which the sin had been com- 
mitted, There was a secret, and he did not 
know the nature of the secret, There had 
been an understanding, of which he did not 
even nye know the nature, between his wife 
and that base baronet. And then the terrible 
truth of bis memory added to his wounds. 
He thought of all the words that had been 
spoken, and which he felt ought to have 
given her an opportunity of telling the trath, 
and would have done so had she not 
kept the secret. He had playfully 
asked her how it had been that she had loved 
no other man, and then she had remained 
silent in a manner which he now declared 
to himself to be equal to a falschood. And 
when he bad been perfectly free with his own 
Foe} deed had still kept back hers. She had 
had her story, and had resolved that he should 
not knowit, even though he had been so open 
with his, He no doubt had been open at 
a time when he had no right to expect her 
to be equally so; but when the time did 
come, then she had been 2 traitor to him, 
When accepting his caresses and returning 
them with all a young wife's ardour, even at 
that moment she had been a traitor to him. 
‘Though in his arms she had thought,—she 
must have continued to think,—of some un- 
holy compact which existed between her and 
Sir Francis Geraldine. And even now she 
had not told him the nature of that compact. 
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Even now she might be corresponding with 
Sir Francis or seeing him for aught that he 
knew to the contrary. How was it ible 
that he should pardon a wife who sinned 
against him as she had sinned ? 

‘And yet he was so far aware of his own 
weakness as to admit to himself that he 
would have taken her back to him if she had 
answered his last letter in a contrite spirit 
and with affectionate words. He would have 


endeavoured to forget if not to forgive, and had 


would have allo himself to fall into the 
loving intimacy of domestic life,—but that she 
was cold and indiffcrent as well as treache- 
tous. So he told himself, keeping his wrath 
hot, though at the same time his love nearly 
mastered him. But in truth he knew nothing 
of things as they really were, He had made 


the mistake of drawing a false conclusion he told 


from some words written by Sir Francis, and 
then of looking upon those words as contain 
ing the whole truth. Sir Francis had no doubt 
intended him to think that he and Cecilia 
Holt had come to some rupture in their en- 
£ ement from other than the real cause. He 

intended Mr. Western to believe that they 
had both agrced, and that they had merely 
resolved between them that they had better 
not be husband and wife, He had intended 
to convey the idea that he had been more 
active in so arranging it than Cecilia herself. 
Cecilia, though she had read the letter, had 
done so in such a frame of mind as hardly to 
catch the truth. But he, Mr. Western, had 
caught it altogether and usc believed it. 
Though he knew that the man was a dis- 
honest liar yet he had believed the letter. 
‘He was tortured at the thought that his wife 
should have made herself a party to such a 
compact, and that the compact should still 
have remained in existence without his 
knowledge. Although there were hours 
during which he was most anxious to return 
to her,—in which he told himself that it was 
more difficult to stay away from her than 
even to endure her faithlessness; though 
from day to day he became convinced that 
he could never. return to the haunts of men 
or even to the easy endurance of life without 
her, yet his pride would ever come back to 
him and assure him that as a reasonable man 
he was unable to put up with such treachery. 
‘He had unfortunately been taught to think, 
by the correspondence which had come from 
the matter of his cousin’s racing bet, that Sir 
Francis Geraldine was the very basest of 
mankind. It was unfortunate, for he had 
no doubt been induced to think worse 
of his wife because she had submitted herself 
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and continued to submit herself to a man 
who was in his eycs so contemptible, He 
could not endure the idea that 2 woman for 
whom such a partnership had had charms 
should be the chosen companion of all his 
hours. He had already lived with her for 
weeks which should have been enough to 
teach him her character. During those 
weeks he had been satisfied to the very full. 
He had assured himself frequently that he 
at last met 4 woman that suited him and 
made her his own. Had he known nothing 
of Sir Francis Geraldine he would have been 
ly contented. Then had come the 

blow, and all his joys were “sicklied over” 
with the unhealthy tone which his image of 
her former lover gave him. She became at 
once to him a different creature. Though 
himself that she was still the same 
Cecilia as had been his delight, yet he 
told himself also that she was not the same as 
he had fancied her when he at first knew her, 
There is in a man a pride of which a 
woman knows nothing. Or rather 8 woman 
is often subject to pride the very opposite, 
The man delights to think that he has been 
the first to reach the woman's heart; the 
woman is rejoiced to feel that she owns per- 
manently that which has been often ed 
before. The man may know that in hisown 
case it is not so with him. But as there has 
been no concealment, or perhaps only @ little 
to conceal, he takes it as it comes and makes 
the best of it. His Mary may have liked 
some other one, but it has not gone farther. 
Or if she has been engaged as a bride there 
has been no secret about it, Or it has been 
a thing long ago, so that there has been time 
for new ideas to form themselves. The hus. 
band when he does come knows at any rte 
that he has no ground of complaint, and is 
not kept specially in the dark when he takes 
his wife, But Mr. Western had been kept 
specially in the dark, and was of all men the 
least able to endure such treatment. To have 
becn kept in the dark as to the man with 
whom the girl was engaged, as he thought, at 
the very moment in which she had accepted 
him! To have been made use of as a step, 
on which a disadvantageous marriage might 
be avoided without detriment to her own in- 
terest! It was this feeling which made him 
utterly prostrate-—which told him that death 
itself would be the one desirable way out of 
his difficulties if death were within his reach, 
‘When he received the letter from his sister 
telling him that he might probably become 
the father of a child, he was at he first pre- 
pared to say that thus would they two be 
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reconciled. He could hardly live apart, not: 
only from the mother of his child, but from 
the child itself. He went away into solitude 
and wept hot tears as he thought of it all. 
But ever as he thought of it the cause of his 
anger came back to him and made him de- 
clare to himself that in the indulgence of no 
feeling of personal tenderness ought he to 

himself. At any rate it could not be 
il she should have told “him the whole truth, 
—til] she should have so told her story as to no! 
enable him to ascertain whether that story 
were in all respects true, At present, as he 
aaid to himself, he was altogether in the dark. 
But in fact had he now learned the very story 
as it had existed, and had Cecilia told it as 
far as she was able to tell it at all, she would 
even in his estimation have been completely 
whitewashed. In her perfect absolution 
from the terriblesin of which he now accused 
her he would have forgiven and 
altogether the small, the trifling fault, which 
she had in truth committed. 

‘There was something of nobility in all 
these feelings —but that something 
was alloyed by much that was ignoble. He 
had resolved that were she to come back to 
him she must come acknowledging the depth 
of her sin. He would endeavour to forgive 
though he could not forget; but he never 
thought in these hours that it would be well 
for him to be gracious in his manner of for- 
giveness. To go to her and fetch her home 
to him, and say to her that all that was past 
sbould be as a dream, a sad and ugly dream, 
‘but one to which no reality was attached, 
never occurred to him, He must still be the 
master, and, in order that his masterdom 
might be assured, full and abject confession 
must be made, Yet he had such an idea of 
hia wife, that he felt that no such confession 
would be pelos wal Sete to him 
it appeared ever more more impossible 
that they two should se wen 

Win Covlia the neler wee 
very different eyes. To her, too, it enna ap 
parent that she had been treated with ¢x- 


anget. ing 

herself, she allowed herself thoughts in which 
indignation against her husband was main- 
tained at a boiling heat, But nevertheless 
she bad quite resolved to forgive bim alto- 
gether if he would once come to her. And 
to insure her forgiveness no word even of 
spology. should necessary, She knew 
would have to deal with a man to 
pam Ae lptetcpt 
and none should be expected, none 
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asked for. If he would but show her that 
he still loved her, that should suffice, The 
world around them would of course know 
that she had been sent away from him, and 
then taken back, There was in this much 
that was painful,—a feeling full of dismay as 
she reflected that all her friends, that her 
acquaintance, that the very servants should 
know that she had been $0 disgraced. But 

all that she would take no notice,—no 
a8 far ea the outside world was con- 

Let them think, let them talk as 
would, she would then have her one 
treasure with which to console herself, 

‘that would suffice for her happiness, 
her hottest anger she told herself from 
to time that her anger would all depart 
oa it would be made 2 vanish 

as by a ‘s wand,—if she 
‘only once en to feel his 
round her waist, 

Th all this she had no friend with whom to 
discuss either her anger or her hopes. Her 
mother she knew shared her anger to the 
full, but entertained hopes altogether dif- 
ferent. Her desires were so different that 
they hardly amounted to hopes. Yes, he 
might be allowed to return, but with words 
of absolute contrition, with words which 
should always be remembered against him, 
Such would have been Mrs, Holt’s expression 
as to the state of things had she ventured to 
express hersclt But she understood enough 
of por daughter's feelings to repress them, 

The only person who sympathised with 
Cecitia and her present condition was the 
girl who had once before evoked from her s0 
strong a feeling of tenderness. She did know 
that the man had to be forgiven, terrible as 
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said, ‘he'll come back now, I'm sure he'll 
come back now, and never more have any of 
them silly vagaries.” 

“Who can sey what vagaries a man may 
choose to indulge?” 
“That's true too, ma'am, That any man 
should have had such a vagay as this Bat 


And he does come and finds that he's 
Tet to come quiet, and that he's asked to say 
nothing as he don't like, and that are all 
‘smiles to him and kindness,—and then with 
the baby coming and all,—my belief is that 
he'll be happier thea than he was even the 
first day boa petear peel though 
spokenin ro1 0 expre: 
Cecilia’s wishes, that he id feel that her 
maid at least entirely sympathised with her. 


POISON IN COMMON THINGS. 
By Prormsor P, A. SIMPSON, MA, M.D. 


"POISON IN THE AIR WE BREATHE, 


‘HERE are few words in the is 

laa which produce a more 
impeeation upon the Po ular mind than docs 
the word Poison, ere are at least two 
valid reasons why it should be so. In the 
first place we find poison waging wax against 
bumah life, sometimes openly, sometimes 
insidiously, often successfully; and in the 
second place, from remote ages down to the 
present day, we are accustomed to see poison 
going hand in hand with crime as its chief 
companion. But we must remember that 
poison is by no means an evil-doer only as 
the agent of the assassin or of the suicide. 
‘These are doubtless its most hideous aspects, 
bat there are many others where its effects 
are produced as surely, though often very 
ipsidiously, without any evil intention, and, 
tke a wolf in sheep's clothing, clad in gar- 
ments which are intended for our good. It 
is to such cases thot we wish to direct atten- 
tion, by pointing out a few of the modes in 
our every-day life in which poison may enter 
the buman body without our knowledge, and 
wherein its presence is unnoticed until disease 
or death makes it manifest, 

Let us, then, consider in the first the 
composition of atmospheric air, how it 
may become so vitiated that, instead of sup- 
porting life and health, it may cary disease 
or death to those who breathe it. It was 
long thought that air was spiritual, that it 
was like the life, and that it was the soul of 
the world ; but we now know that it is just 
as material as a piece of iran, and. that it will 
weigh down the scales of a balance in the 
same way ; and the time may yet come when 
by means of immense pressure and intense 
cold it may be condensed into a liquid, as 
carbonic acid and other gases have already 
been. We find air present everywhere. There 
is ucarcely a solid, however compact it may 
appear, which does not contein pores, and 
these pores are filled with air, It is to 
be found in abundance in the soil; indeed 
‘were it not so, numberless worms and insects 
which inhabit the latter would cease to exist. 
The most compact mortar and walle are 
pen@trated by it, and water in its natural 
mate contains a large quantity of air in solu- 
tion, ‘The atmosphere was formerly believed 
to extend no higher than five miles above 
the carth's purface, but meteorological obacr- 


vations have since shown that it extends to 
@ height of more than two hundred miles. 
Owing to the force of gravity the air is much 
denser near the earth, and gets thinner, layer 
by layer, as you ascend, If then the atmo- 
were possessed of colour it would be 
very dark just round the globe, and the tint 
would gradually fade into space. There is 
no absolutely normal composition of the air 
we breathe; or, if there be, it is not at pre- 
sent known. It contains, however, in all 
cases, unless under purely artificial condi- 
tions, two essential clements, which are nearly 
ellos pst rsiamtgee ieee gernarad 
oxygen nitrogen, and two accessory 
elements which vary extremely in amount, 
but are practically never absent, namely 
carbonic acid and water. Without either of 
the first two, air could not exist, and without 
the last two, air is scarcely found in nature, 
‘Their combination moreover is not a chemical 
union but a simple mechanical mixture. But 
besides these constituents the air contains an 
immense amount of life, and small particles 
derived bays ny wale. eration. In the 
air may be found animalcules, spores, 
cells of all kinds, eggs of insects, Toad 
elements of contagion, besides formless dust, 
and sandy and other particles of local origin, 
For example, no one can travel in a railway 
carriage without being surrounded by dust, 
a large portion of which may be attracted by 
@ magnet, consisting as it does in & gicat 
measure of minute particles of iron derived 
from the rails. The purest air has some 
dustinit, There probably never fell a beam 
of light from the sun since the world was 
made which would not have shown countless 
numbers of solid particles, Roughly speak- 
ing roo measures of air, if pure, shonld con- 
tain 78'98 parts of nitrogen, 20°99 of oxygen 
and ‘03 of carbonic acid, Without oxygen 
acandle will not burn, and animals cannot 
live; but for the purposes of animal life this 
gas requires to be diluted, and this is effected 
in the atmosphere by a large admixture ot 
it Tn fact nitrogen seems to act in 
the avimal economy purely os a diluent or 
vehicle for the administration of oxygen. 
Carbonic acid ss far as we know is not essen- 
tial to the animal kingdom. To man it is 
simply a superfinous ingredient, but harmless 
when in small quantity; to the vegetable 
world, om the contrary, it is 2 food which 
together with water often suffices to support 
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the entire life of a plant. 
from any canse the quantity of carbonic 
ia much increased, it becomes highly poison- 
ous to man. When the aniount reaches 10 
or even § yolumes per cent, it produces 
fatal results, and even a per cent. occasions 
in most persons severeheadache. The balance 
between carbonic acid and oxygen in the 
aimosphere, continually disturbed in one 
direction by the animal kingdom, is con- 
stantly maintained by the vegetable Kingdom + 

for while the former consumes 

gives off carbonic acid, the latter for = 
Most part performs the opposite Sanction. 
Owing to certain local conditions, how- 

ever, which we shall presently consider, 
the quantity of oxygen in the ‘atmosphere 
sometimes falls below the normal amount, 
to the extent of over 3 per cent, while 
the carbonic acid proportionately increases, 
In order to estimate the importance of 
what might otherwise appear trifling differ- 
ences in the composition of the air we 
breathe, we must remember that we take into 
our lungs from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons of air 
daily. Now the presence of only a few 
grains of impurity in a gallon of water would 
tender it unt for drinking purposes, although 
as we only drink a comparatively small quan~ 
tity of water the whole of these few grains 
would not be swallowed in a single day. 

‘We have spoken of carbonic acid as an 
impurity in the atmosphere ; and so itis, for it 
is unfitted to support ammal life, An ammal 
will die from suttocation in an atmosphere 
containing plenty of free oxygen if it contains 
over 10 or 12 per cent. of carbonic acid gas. 
But a minute mcrease of this gas in the 
atmosphere is of most importance, from the 
fact that 1t always comes in bad company, 
and is tound to be a measure of the many 
impunues which accompany it. Moreover, 
for every increase of carbonic acid there is a 
corresponding decrease in oxygen, so that we 
have in such cases a double effect, viz, a 
subtraction of the lifegiving principle of the 
air, and the addition of noxious substitutes. 
‘These noxious substitutes consist for the most 
part of orgdnic matter, either of animal or ve- 
getable ongin. ‘The exact nature of the or- 
ganic substances, which constitute the specific 
powons of contagious diseases, still remains 
obscure, Whether they consist of incon- 


WI en, however, 


ceivably minute particles of decaying matter, abstracted 


ar of living microscopic germs; whether in 
some instances they are are conveyed by pasticles 
of skin and pus-celis from the diseased to the 
healthy, or are condensed with the watery 
vapour of the atmosphere and thas dissemi- 
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nated; all these are questions which have 


ic acid yet to be satisfactorily answered, It is, how- 


ever, certain that almost invariably the Atmo- 
sphere is made the vehicle of the contagion 
or deadly agent, whatever may be its nature; 
and hence the great importance of taking 
such precautions as will prevent the con- 
tamination of the air; or at all events, aid in 
dissipating or destroying its more hurtful 
imporities. An estimate of the amount of 
organic impurity in the air of our large cities 
may be formed by considering the enormous 
quantities of carbonic acid gas that aré daily 
and hourly poured forth in these industrial 
centres. Dr. Angus Smith, whose investiga- 
tions regarding * Air and Rain” have won 
for him a world-wide celebnty, has found 
that in the City of Manchester 15,066 tons 
of carbonic acid are daily passed into the air 
that envelops it; and Dr. de Chanmont 
states that 822,000,000 cubic feet of this gas 
are generated in London per day, ot more 
than 9,500 cubic feet per second. Fortu- 
nately the oj operations of nature are in then: 
selves calculated to restore a state of equill- 
brium in the constitution of theatr. Injurious 
gases become diffused, diluted, or decom- 
posed ; ‘animal emanations are absorbed inthe 
processesof ‘vegetation ; suspended matters are 
washed down byrain, orfall by theirown weight, 
while many organic substanccs are s0 act 
‘on by oxygen as to render them innocuous, 
‘Thus the vast aerial sea maintains a uni- 
formity of composition, owing to the mighty 
forces of nature, without which all our sanitary 
measures would be futile. But if nature be 
‘so powerful as a sanitary agent, how 1» it that 
we still require to cope with that formidable 
enemy which we cal foul air? It 1s because 
we ourselves are constantly vitiating the 
atmosphere around us whether we hve, or 
work, or die, and because the impure pro- 
ducts thus erated are not sufficiently 
provided against by efficient ventlation. Let 
us briefly at the principal sources from 
which these impurities arise, These may 
be grouped under three heads, viz. :— 
1, Respwation. 2. Putrefaction, 3. Trades 
and Manufactures. 

Respiration—The sir which we draw into 
our lungs with every breath contains a1 per 
cent, of oxygen, but when we expire it agai 
it only contams 13 parts, We have, in fact, 
8 per cent. of oxygen dnd given 
back in its place a Poisonous mixture of 
casbonic acid, organic matter, and watery 
vapour. We breathe out this poisonous 
mixture at the rate of one gallon each minute, 
but (even apart from the organic matter) it is 
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#0 impure, owing to the amount of carbonic 
acid which it contains, that each gallon would 
require to ve cited wih 12 of 
pure air before being again fitted for respira- 
tion. In a city such a8 London then, the 
air is being polluted even by the carbonic 
acid which we exhale at the rate of nearly 
six hundred million of gallons per minute, 
to such an extent as to render it anfit to 
be breathed again. Surely this should make 
us welcome every 51 gale as an angel 
sent from heaven, bearing healing on its 
wings. But it is in dwellings, and especially 
in the dwellings of the poor, that the polluting 
effects of respiration are greatest, for in these 
it is too often the case that man places every 
possible obstacle in the way of nature's 
methods of ventilation. Moreover in apart- 
ments that are crowded it is practically im- 
possible to maintain the air in a state of 
purity, and thus they become hot-beds of 
disease. The very interesting experiments 
made by Dr. Angus Smith upon himself in 
an air-tight leaden chamber, led him to the 
conclusion that, in air containing an int 
amount of carbonic acid, this gas alone, even 
without the other hurtful ingredients, such as 
organic matter, rapidly luces poisonous 
effects—indicated by feebleness of the cir- 
culation, extreme slowness of the heart's 
action, and great rapidity of the bfeathi 

and that when men are ex] to it 

are really gasping for breath, without being 
aware of the cause, 

‘The presence of carbonic acid in the air we 
expire is readily seen by blowing our breath, 
by means of a tube, into a bottle containing 
ordinary lime water, The water soon becomes 
opalescent and then milky in appearance, 
owing to the formation of carbonate of lime 
or chalk; the carbonic acid of the expired 
ait having combined with the lime previously 
held in solution. It is this principle which 
is taken advantage of in order to estimate the 
amount of ue acid in atmospheric air. 
Dr. Angus Smith lays down a simple practical 
tule whereby any one may ascertain if the 
air of an apartnient contains carbonic acid to 
a dangerous amount, viz, ‘Let us keep our 
Tooms so that the air gives no precipitate 
when a roj-ounce bottle fall of air is shaken 
with half an ounce of clear lime water.” 

It ig well known that epeedily fatal results 
arise from overcrowding and want of fresh 
air. Qut of the 146 prisoners confined in 
the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” 123 died in 
one night; and it is significant that many of 
the survivors afterwards succumbed to “putrid 
fever." Nor have similar instances been 
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wanting in this country, Of the 150 pas 
sengers that were shut up in the cabin of the 
Irish steamer Londonderry, with hatches 
battened down during a stormy night in 1848, 
zo died before moming. In these two catas- 
trophes suffocation was doubtless the direct 
cause of death, but the fact that " putrid 
fever” attacked many of those who were 
carried out alive from the “Blick Hole of 
Calcutte,” showed that the fortid exhalations 
to which they were exposed must have aided 
largely in destroying the lives of the imme- 
diate victims, “The re-breathing of fostid 
matter thrown off by the skin and lungs 
produces a kind of putrescence in the blood, 
in proportion to the amount inhaled, and to 
the period of exposure to its influences; and 
even air only moderately vitiated, if breathed 
for a long time day after day, produces most 
serious results. These results are seen in 
Pale faces, loss of appetite, a lowering of the 
spirits, and a decrease of muscular strength. 
That air polluted by respiration is the one 
gest awe of consumption, which may be 
1d down from parents to children for 
generations, rests upon such 2 mass of facts, 
that it is no longer controvertible. For 
instance, we know that an increase of the 
disease occurs Jari fassw with an increase in 
the density of a population; that in manu- 
facturing centres, where the males arc the 
chief workers at indoor employment, the 
male death-rate is the highest ; that ia others, 
where females are principally required at 
indoor work, suffer most; and that in 
agricultural districts, where the men spend 
nearly all their lives in the open air, and the 
women scarcely ever leave their cottages, the 
female death-rate from this disease is higher 
than the male. Moreover the testimony of 
the most able physicians at home and abroad; 
the results of inquiries as to the prevalence 
of tila Glocane araonat the picked men of the 
armies and navies of the world; the reports 
of hospitals for consumption, and of commis- 
sioners and committees appointed to make 
special investigations as to jails, workhouscs, 
and 3 all these point to poisoning by 
impure air as the most fertile source of con- 
sumption and many allied diseases. 
ion. —We now pass on to the 
second source of foulness of the air, viz.: putre- 
faction. Putrid emanations have from the 
earliest times been held to be capable of pro- 
ducing injurious effects on the human system. 
In the Bible we read of the great care, taken 
to disinfect or clean vessela which may have 
contained any putrid matter, end in ancient 
Rome measures were adopted for the efficient 
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cleansing of the sewers and streets of that city- 
Our present method of disposing of our refuse 
is by means of water, which washes it through 
channels called “sewers” to the sea. But 
meanwhile the organic portions are under- 
going decay, and certain gases are thus 
evolved which mixing together form what we 
tenn “sewer-gas.” The principal gases thus 
given off are carbonic acid, nitrogen, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and although this 
mixture if breathed is injurious to health, it 
cannot be regarded as poisonous. Thus 
sulphuretted hydrogen (sitnilar to the odour 
given off by rotten eggs) although a deadly 
Poison when inhaled in large quantities, is 50 
diluted in sewer gas that its poisonous pro- 
parties are in a great measure neutralised, 
ere is still, however, sufficient sulphutetted 
hydrogen in sewer gas to render it vé 
injurious by lowering the tone of health, and 
‘by gradually diminishing vitality to such an 
extent that disease ensues. What, however, 
is of far greater importance as a poisonous 
agent is the organic matter which is held in 
suspension by these gases. The composition 
of this organic matter is by no means 
uniform. It is composed of particles from 
all kinds of decomposing matter, sometimes 
containing minute} iving organisms, and some- 
times without doubt the germs of disease. 
‘The exact nature of these germs of disease is 
still a matter of uncertainty, and the question 
as to whether they may appear spontaneously 
during the progress of decay, or whether 
they are merely wafted by sewer gas just as 
the ripe seeds of many plants are scattered 
by the atmosphere, is equallyunsettled. This, 
however, haz been sufficiently established, 
that when diseases do come amongst us they 
take root with most effect in those 
where jing matter is found, and that 
the germs of these diseases find in the organic 
clement of sewer gas a congenial soil in 
which they can increase and multiply indefi- 
nitely, and by which they can be carried 
from the dead to the living. That typhoid 
fever depends, to a great extent, upon the 
polluted air ot sewers, ceaspools, and of the 
soil is proved by very strong evidence. In 
some cases the disease has been confined to a 
particular partof the house, especially exposed 
totheeffluvia from badly trapped drains, where 
there contd be no doubt ag to the source of 
a infection. The ane air, laden with 
ific poison, may be inappreciable to 
the mnses, ‘but its hurtful effects make them 
selves felt none the less, and, as recent events 
have shown, may sometimes exhibit them- 
selves in the most exalted stations of life. 
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Nay more, it would seem that persons of the 
upper and middle ranks in 1owns are more 
liable to be attacked by typhoid fever than 
the poor classes; the reason being that the 
‘houses of the former are more generally con- 
nected with sewers, and either from structure 
or situation are of higher elevation, so that 
the light sewer gases, obeying natural laws, 
are more apt to accumulate in the drains of 
such houses, and failing efficient trapping 
and ventilation of the drains, to effect an 
entrance into the houses themselves, There 
is good ground for the belief that cholera, 

phtheria, scarlet fever, as well es many 
occasionally spread by 
means of the ‘air of sewers and cesspools ; 
but whether these diseases originate sponta- 
neously in this way, or whether the sewer gas 
only serves as a carrier of the discase-germs, 
is a question, as in the case of typhoid fever, 
ag yet unsettled. 

and Manufactures—Let us next 

consider some trades and manufactures 
which have an injurious influence upon 
persons engaged in them, and to a cer 
tain extent upon the community at 
The injurious effects are owing to solid 
particles and offensive gases which are given 
‘ont into the air. The result of inhaling 
air more or less with solid particles 
may be easily explained. When the latter 
reach the entrance to the windpipe they 
at once set up irritation in the delicate lining 
membrane, and nature tries to repel the 
intruders by the involuntary cough which 
results, Should this fit of coughing fail in 
doing so, 2 quantity of glairy fluid is poured 
‘out from small glands in the windpipe, and 
this fluid enveloping the solid particles tends 
to prevent them from doing further mischief, 
Should they, however, find their way lower 
down into the air passages, nature has pro- 
vided a very beautiful mechanism for their 
expulsion, The entire lining membrane of 
these passages is covered with innumerable 
minute hairs, or “cilia” as they are called, 
which by constantly waving in an upward 
direction towards the mouth tend to cany 
the solid particles, and the glairy secretion 
which they have provoked, away from the 
Jungs, and 0 out of harm’s way. This won- 
derfal provision of nature is sufficient for the 
purpose, provided the strain be not too pro- 
longed; but when the supply of irritating 
particles is constant or nearly so, the nerves 
and muscles involved in this m is 








become exhausted ae oe to this 
process of expulsion. irritating particles 
ate now no lower removed from the delicate 
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membrane of the air passages upon which 
they lodge, this membrane becomes inflamed, 
and. bronchitis or asthma is the result, But 
this inflammation, at first only affecting the 
superficial membrane, may sink into the 
deeper tissucs and affect the lung itself, in 
which case the original attack of bronchitis 
frequently inerges into a condition of a con- 
sumptive nature. This will explain why 
many trades are injurious in which the danger 
to health is due to the fine dust floating con- 
tinually in the air of the premises. For 
example, the particles of coal dust in the air 
of mines, and the smoke from factory chim- 
neys ; particles of steel and grit given off in 
grinding ; organic dust or fluif in shoddy and 
fiax mills; the dust in potteries, china works, 
pearl button manufactories, in polishing and 
cement works, in brass works, in marble and 
steel polishing works of various sorts, espe- 
cially where emery is used ; in all of these 
cases the solid particles are inhaled and 
tend to produce disease in the lungs and air 
passages. Moreover, the severity of the effects 
1g chiefly dependent on the amount of dust, 
and on the physical conditions as to angu- 
larity, roughness or smoothness of the par 
ticles, rather than on the nature of the sub- 
stance, except in some specific cases, The 
habitual inhalation of coal dust in the air of 
coal mines very frequently results in con- 
famption, and i _ ay of the 

ng become s0 blocked up particles 
‘of coal that the term “ black-lung” has been 
applied to the appearance presented by the 
lung after death. It has been found that the 
‘death rate from consumption among miners 
who work in mines where the air is changed 
rapidly, as in Durham and Northumberland, 
is very much less than among miners who 
work in mines that are badly ventilated. Of 
all unhealthy occupations that of steel-grind- 
ing is the most fatal. Steel-grinding is 
divided into the dry, wet,and mixed methods ; 
and the injurious effects vary according to 
the amount of water used on the stone. 
Forks, needles, scissors, &c., are ground on 
the dry stone, and accordingly the men and 
boys employed at this kind of work are 
found to be the greatest sufferers, Dr. Hall, 
of Sheffield, has furnished important informa- 
tion as to the a duration of life among 
the artisans in stecl, which he found to be 
as follows, viz.: dry grinders of forks, 29 
Years ; razors, 31 years; scissors, 32 years; 
edgetool and wool-shears, 32 years; spring- 
Imives, 35 years; files, 35 years; saws, 38 
years; sickles, 38 years, In this and 
‘tmany other similarly injurious trades various 
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methods have from time to time been 
more especially of late years, where- 
by the dust might be prevented’ from enter- 
ing the airpassages, such us fans for blowing 
it away, and respiratorsof various kinds to filter 
the air as it is being breathed; (ut it has been 
found that workmen themselves frequently 
objecttoany innovation which appears tothem 
to interfere with theirmore immediate comfort. 
‘There are some trades where the dust given 
off acts not only as a mechanical irritant 
when breathed, but where the substance thus 
inhaled acts asa direct poison. For instance, 
manufacturers of white lead and other mine. 
ral paints frequently exhibit symptoms of 
poisoning in this way, and workmen who 
use arsenical compounds, as in the making 
of wall-papers, artificial flowers, &c., are 
often the victims of poisoning by arsenic. 
This poisoning by means of atsenical wall 
papers deserves more than a passing notice 
Owing to the dangerous and even fatal effects 
which they induce, not only in the workmen 
who them, but also in persons in- 
partments where the walls are 

them. These yeall-papers are 
mostly of a beautiful green colour, the latter 
being due toa paint composed of arsenic and 
copper. Owing to variations of heat and 
moisture the green particles are constantly 
being set free from the paper and carried 
about the room by yenplation. Some 
idea of the amount of poison with which 20 
many people are surrounded in their rooms 
may be formed if we consider that this green 
Pigment contains 59 pet cent. of arsenic, and 
that a square foot of one of these wall-papers 
contains on an average more than sulficient 
arsenic to poison twelve persons, In actdition 
to the cases which most physicians are 
now so familiar with, where dangerous 
symptoms of poisoning have been traced to 
this’ canse, it ia much to be feared that in- 
sidious and chronic disease is too often due 
to this practice of covering the walls of 
our sitting-rooms, and more especially our 
bedrooms, with arsenic. It may be remem- 
bered, however, that a wall-paper may be 
green and yet not contain any arsenic, so 
that the following simple mcthod of detect~ 
ing an arsenical paper may be useful. Ifa 
camel-hair brush be dipped in an ordinary 
solution of ammonia, aud applied to the 
green portions of the suspected paper, the 
green will be rapidly changed to an azure 
blue colour if arsenic be present. Some 
such simple test is all the more important, 
‘because green papers, “ warranted free from 
arsenic,” have frequently been found to con- 
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tain a large percentage of that poison. Both 
in France and Germany there are laws against 
the sale or manufacture of these poisonous 
materials, and it is much to be regretted that 
in this country our eatreme sensitiveness 
about interfering with the “liberty of the 
subject” has hitherto prevented legislation 
calculated to restrain a manufieture so deadly 
and unnecessary. 

In addition to the sources of pollution of 
the atmosphere which we have been con- 
sidering, there are various trades and manu- 
factures in which poisonous matters are given 
off, Some of these are of an organic nature, 
ag in the welling of fats, in the making of 
size and glue, in the boiling of oil, in the 
boiling of bones, and in many other processes 
carried out on a considerable scale, where 
the emanations are highly offensive and often 
of unknown chemical composition, Gas 
works must be included in this poisonous 
group owing to the accidental escape of 
sometimes in large quantity. In Tmekting 
enormous volumes of carbonic acid gas are 
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" amuriatic acid, both of these being very imi 


tating, and giving tise to various diseases o! 
the lungs and eyes, 

then, are a few of the impurities, 
more or less poisonous, to be met with in the 
air we breathe; and dangerous to health as 
ali of them it must be admitted that 
they do far less mischief to the public health 
than the continual mismanagement of our 
atmospheric food, common in all classes ot 
society, by which it is rendered unfit to 
support a healthy life. The two ways in 
which air may be rendered thus compara- 
tively valueless are either by excluding it too 
much from our dwellings, and this is the 
fault of the rich; or by crowding too many 
people together in small rooms, and this is 
‘the fault of the poor. In the houses of the 
better classes the air is kept out by closed 
windows, doors, curtains, and even in some 
cases by putting screens bofore the fire-places 
in summer, and in bedrooms in winter when 
fire is not used, thus cutting off the escape 
of air which has been rendered impure by 














poured out both from the limestone bumt breathing. 


and from the fuel employed, and in this way 

sons living in the immediate neighbour- 
food have been suffocated, In chloride of 
lime (bleaching powder) manufactories, and 
in places where it is used for bleaching wool 
and other materials, chlorine gas is given off 
into the air, causing when inhaled a very 
great amount of irritation in the air passages, 

loreover this chlorine vapour is often carried 
in the air for long distances. In other 
branches of industry the workers are ex} 
to the vapours of sulphurous acid and 


Pure air is in fact the most important 
of all health factors. When it is breathed 
freely, plentifully, and continually, there 
are few diseases which it will not enable 
the body to resist. Nay, even some in- 
juries, which, received by the denizens 
the overcrowded city, would be speedily fol- 
lowed by death, will be readily recovered 
from by the agricultural labourer or country 
farmes, who, always breathing a pure atmo- 


posed sphere, has thus stored up a great amount of 


additional constitutional force. 
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‘HERE is a sort of men whose faith is all 
In their five fingers, and what fingering brings, 
‘With all beyond of wondrous great and small, 
‘Unnamed, uncounted in their tale of this 
A race of blinkards, who peruse 
And shell of life, but feel no soul behind, 
And in the marshalled world can find a place 
For all things, only not the marshalling Mind. 
"Tis strange, 'tis sad; and yet why blame the mole 
For channelling earth ?—such earthy things are they; 
ppt let them muster fort in bank array, 
ames with no pictures, pictures with no soul. 
I, while this dwdal dome o'erspans the sod, 
‘Will own the builder's hand, and worship God. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
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NN old man im drab shorts 
and grey worsted stockings, 
shoes with large buckles, antique 
coat and low crowned hat, al 
‘together as hike the old man in 
the Old Cunostty Shop 1s of he 
had sat for the picture, such a 
one was my grandfather, as I 
remember him between forty and 
hfty years le was a Ports 
mouth man’ and always telling 
stones of things which he had 
een in the war tunes There 
are two which I remember dis 
tinctly No doubt I should have 
forgotten them, had 1 not heard 
my mother repeat them many a 
time since, but as at is I cart see 
him now, leaning on his neat 
roundstopped cane, and telling 
over, simply and with trans 
parent truthfulness, how he saw 
Jack the Painter dragged to 
hus death for beng pd to bun 
down Portsmouth dockyard, and 
how he stood on the sore, gth 
one of the crew of the yal 
George by bis mde and saw her 
down at Spithead ‘The hon- 
th anniversary of that ter 
nible catastrophe has recalled the 
memory of the story, and I pur 
pose in the present paper to tell 
it over again, with the help of 
many contemporaneous docu 
ments which lie before me 
And fist let the reader look 
upon the noble vessel in her 
pride and beauty, asin those days 
ship building was understood The illustra 
fiona we give are taken from two fine engra- 
vings 10 Martin's PAslosophscal Miscellany, 
published the year that the shipgras launched, 
1756, and they are accompanied by a full 
descnption of her which to nautical readers 
‘will no doubt be interesting, though I confess 
that Iam somewhat hazy myself with some 
of the details, yust as I am with the technical 
parts of Marryat’s novels The reader, how 
ever, shall have it im full, to make what he 
can of it 
Re was built st Wi 
an Bs Fan ‘od inesched te 18 ot 
1 
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¥e le. If there were rejoicings in Vienna that 
Hight ofeppe deck cnsccect 2 © evening at the safe bith of Marie-Antoinette, 

» — Upper deck to the quasterdeck “7 4 : ' 
» totheromd-howe 6 g there was weeping enough in another capital ; 
Upper deck to the forecastle . 6 8 for on the morning of that same day 60,000 
Height foes Pie ower eg ot Gea eel: persons had been buried th death in less 
jP of the Seweos | 1, time than it bas taken me to write this 
Height of the teffrail from the upper page, in the Earthquake of Lisbon. But 
edge of the keel. + 610 let this pass now. We have seen how the 
Draught of water {30 - : Ed alliance between Maria Theresa and Louis 
‘ . XV. of France began. From the very day 
Nowasz oF Guys. of this hapless daughter’s birth the Empreas 
Lower deck 38 cherished the idea of cementing the ill-fated 
ieted ey alliance by marrying her to the French 
Poe deck a Dauphin. “She brought her up in the expec- 
psionic " 2 tation,—an expectation realised when the 

— Poor child was not yet fifteen years old, 

Total 10g At the first onset of the Seven Years’ War 
00 tae: 2,000 tone burden,® victory seemed altogether on the side of the 


The old rivalry between England and 
France had just blazed out again fiercely, the 
immediate cause being in America. The 
English colonies there, up to this time, lay 
along the Atlantic only, The French in 
‘Upper Canada had laid claim to the whole 
(ernitory at the rear of the English posses- 
sions, and in the fighting which had ensued 
had gained the advantage, 

Out of the hostilities thus 
sprung, two combinations, which had @ vast 

fect on the history, not only of the two 
nations, but of Europe, and of the world. 
First, in order to counteract the designs of 
France, the English ministers, under the 
Duke of Newcastle, made an alliance with 
Frederick the Great, The immediate conse- 
quence was to unite France with her ancient 
foe Austria, under Maria Theresa, who hated 
Frederick for robbing her of Silesia. And 
thus began the memorable Seven Years’ War. 
The noble ship thus synchronizes with a 
very important chapter in the histomy of 
England ; her lifetime, so to speak, covers a 
period second to none in its momentousissues, 
and the year which saw her go down was as 
memorable as that which first saw her afloat. 

But before closing the magazine from 
which I have been quoting, let me transcribe 
one more paragraph, on which my eye has 
accidentally lighted. It is not without bear- 
ing on the events that F have undertaken to 
record, Here it is:— 

«Births, Nov. 1.(1755.] Empress of Germany, 
quesn of Hungary, Pen daughter, named Maria 

toinetta Anna josephina Johanna: 


eather abort and bi ‘ales of pro 
portion, st present fald dows, but the best saiisy sm the 


. ‘They pounced on Minorca, and 
took it from the English; Admiral Byng, 
who was sent to ils relief, fell back before 
the greater strength of the French fleet, and 
the weak Ministry, in onler to save them- 
selves from the indignation of the whole 
country, sacrificed Byng, who was tried 
by court-martial (Dec. 1756), and shot at 
Porismouth. The disaster of Minorca and 
fresh reverses in America produced in 
land, says Mr. Green, “a despondency with- 
out parallel in our history.” But now the 
tide suddenly turned. ie accession of 
Pitt to the Ministry was the herald of a 
series of triumphs such as England had never 
sven before. Clive's great victory at » 
June 23, 1757, “opened that wonderful 
‘career of conquest which has added the 
Indian Peninsula, from Ceylon to the Hima- 
Jayas, to the dominions of the British Crown.” 
The same year Frederick of Prussia, aided 
by subsidies from England, annihilated the 
French army at the battle of Rossbach, and 
cleared Silesia of the Austrians by the victory 
of Leuthen. In 1759 General Wolfe took 
Quebec from the French, and next year 
Amherst topk Montreal, thue completing the 
conquest of Canada. An attempt of the 
French to seize Hanover was defeated at the 
battle of Minden. “Never had England 
played so great 2 part in the history of the 
‘world as in 1759.” 

‘The civil events which followed the acces- 
sion of George IIL. the intrigues of rival 
politicians and courtiers, the struggles between 
the Ministry end the public press have no 
connection with coe pubject. Nee on br 
early portion of jstory of the War 
eben Independence. We merely chron- 
icle the fact that in 782 the independence of 
the United States was acknowledged. In 
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the midst of all the humiliations and disasters 
of these years, there ig one chapter of our 
history which does not cause us shame. The 
naval records of the country remain glorious, 
throughout. Whilst the connection between 
England and her American colonies con- 
tinued still unbroken, Pitt’s daring vision had 
looked beyand the Atlantic, into the Pacific 


and Southern sess, and seen fresh lands for after 


d to tum into colonies. One naviga- 
tor after another went forth, but the names 
of the rest were eclipsed by Cook, who, in 
£768, explored the Pacific and led the way 
in founding the colonies of Australia and 
New Zealand, And when the American War 
broke out, the naval victories over France, 
Spain, and Holland showed the energy of our 
sailors as great as ever. For three years, from 
1779 to 1782, the French and Spaniards 
besieged-and bombarded Gibraltar in vain. 

Here we arrive at the point of time which 
brings us to the catastrophe of the Royal 
George. Lord Roxiney, the greatest of English 
admirals next to Nelson and Blake, as well as 
Anson and Boscawen, had repeatedly made 
her their flag-ship, and Lord Hawke was on 
board her when he attacked a French fleet 
in 1776, and when her cannon sunk the 
Superbe of 70 guns, and set fire to an 84. 
She “ had bad more flags on board than any 
whip in the service.” But she had shown 
such Signs of age, that her guns had been 
reduced from 52, 40, and 28 pounders, to 40, 
32, and 18 pounders. 

On the and of August the fleet went out 
for a cruise under the command of Lord 
Howe, and hazy weather coming on, the 
Royal George was within an ace of being 
‘wrecked on the Prall, near Start Point. ‘She 
waa kept off with the greatest difficulty, and 
they sailed away to the west of Scilly to see 
that a convoy from the West Indies was not 
intercepted. They sighted a French fleet on 
the look out for it. We gather the particulars 
from a letter written on board her, now in the 
British Maseum. “The French,” says this 
letter, “had 36 sail of the line, and we 22; 
by nO means a match, but I make no 
manner of doubt, had we been to windward 
of them, but we would have cut off their 
van ships before the reat could come up to 
their assistance, the rear being Spaniards, 
and their ships being very bad. sailers. 
However we parted with consent without 
oven firing a gun.” 


They returned to Spithead on the z4th 
of August, having received news that the 
‘West Indie ships arrived in safety, and 


the head of the Admiralty, Lord Keppel, 
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came down to make an inspection of the whole 
fleet. “ We have not had such an overhauling 
for years,” says another letter, Whether as 
a result of this examination, or from the cir 
cumstance that a large quantity of water was. 
found in her hold after her last cruise, an 
order was given for the Koya George to 
come into . The carpenter, however, 
‘making an examination, declared that 
the leak was only two feet under water, and 
that it resulted from the rubbing off of some 
of her copper sheathing. It was therefore 
resolved, on. his recommendation, to lay her 
slightly over on her side—heeling” her 
was the phrase in use—unti] enough of her 
lower timbers should appear above water to 
enable the damage to be repaired. Veryfew 
persons anticipated the possibility of danger, 
but there were a few nevertheless, as we 
shall see. 

‘The fleet at this moment was under the 
command of Admiral Richard Kempenfeldt, 
the brave son of a brave Swede, who, coming 
early into the English service, had followed 
the fortunes of Jaines IL, and after his death 
had been recalled by Queen Anne, and justi- 
fying the good opinions which had been 
formed of him, was made Lieut.-Govcrnor of 
Jersey, and dicd there. His fine character is 
depicted by Addison in the Spear under 
the appellation of Captain Sentry. 

Admiral Kempenfeldt was now sixty-four 

old, the youngest adimiral in the service, 

unsurpassed, it is said, in his skill in 
manceuvring 2 fleet, He had often dis. 
tinguished himsclf, and in the month of 
December preceding had taken a Freach 
convoy of twenty transports, protected by 
larger fleet than his own, and thus had been 
the means of saving Jamaica, by securing 
time for Lord Rodney to reach it, Ife had 
come on board the ill-fated vessel the day 
after he arrived at Spithead. Two little sons 
were with him, 

And now I come to an incident as 1 heard 
it from my eye-witness. 

“There were some who declared from the 
first that what they were going to do would 
sink the ship, and a few who had got leave 
to go ashore made excuses and didn’t go 
back in the morning.* And there was one 
of them who stood alongside me on the 
beach, for there was quite 2 crowd of us 
looking across at her. ‘They'll sink her, I 
swear they'll sink her,’ he kept saying, and 
certainly he did swear it a good deal too. 
We could see quite plainly when they tilted 

‘© T find from the records that there were about sixty of bet 
crew on shore at the tlm. 
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her over, and when the sailor saw her he 
seemed hke a madman, ‘She's going,’ he 
shouted, ‘Now you'll see she'll fo down. 
And, presently, alt of a sudden down she 
went, And in a few moments we saw 
hundreds of vessels pulling out towards her.” 
Such 1s the nartative which I have heard 
the eye-witness tell. 

But let us go on board and leam full 
particulais, 

It was about six o'clock on Thursday mom- 
ing, August agth, that the work of careening 
the shup was begun by removing many of the 
guns to one side, and so increasing the weight 
on that yuuter. For nearly four hours the 


Side new of the Renet George. . 
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‘The Admiral was calmly writing in his cabin 
on the lower deck. Altogether there were 


” between eleventand twelve hundred persons 


‘on board. 

‘The leak was discovered and mended, the 
seams were caulked, and new er sheath- 
ing was laid on, when (so at least it was 
declared by some who were present) the 
carpenter, unknown to the Captain, gave 
directions for the lowering of the vessel 
“Just one more streak,” his object being to 
lay open the mouth of 2 stop-cock w1 
was used for letting water into the lower 
decks to wash them, and which was out of 
order. If the report 1s true, the poor man 

paid for his rash. 

ness with bis hfe, 
Some one ob- 
served that the 
ship was turning 
almost imper- 
ceptibly on her 
side,and pointed. 
at out to the car- 
penter, At the 
Bame moment 2, 
st of wind 
in to blow 

on the sed 
Sipe NAN.W, 
carpenter 
took the alarm, 
and cned out 
hastily that some 
of the guns must 
be moved to the 
other side. At 
the same mo- 
ment the Captain 
(Waghorne by 
ame) was heard 
shouting to pipe 
all hands and 
right the ship. 





work went on. Not only the officers and The words had hardly passed his lips before 
crew, with the exceptions already named, but ! the water began to rush in at the lower port- 
‘hundreds of other persons were present. A holes, which bad been rashly left open. As 
large body of carpenters had been brought she still tilted over, the guns on the higher 
from the dot a3 Was usual on portion ran down to the sinking side, and of 


eckyard, 
‘board all the ships in the harbour, there were course increased the movement. There was 


women and children, it is said to the number 
of four hundred, Many were wives of the 
‘warrant and petty officers, but more as usual 
were poor abandoned creatures of bad 
character come to make prey on ihe reckless 
sailors. ‘There were also, saya the Morning 
Chromle, nearly filty Jew 
to force the sale 


dlars who were 
cheap jewellery, The 


no more time to take any measures, Within 
six minutes from the first cry of alarm she 


went down. 
She had been held by two anchors, at 
the head and stem. day te emendoat 
whikpool created by the sinking, 

vow asad a hall doe or US cae 
Lark, & victaaliing sloop, wos lyi 


fying 
the sailors having recently received their pay. alongside, and at that moment was engage 
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in hoisting in spirits. She and her crew 
awed cat aanh ged dropped ater jut 
cut an ped astern just in 
time to escape, as also did the “Adminal's 
attending cutter, Ms 

‘The carpenter was heard to cry, “She is 
sinking,” as he sprang through a porthole. 
He was afterwards found dead. 

About two hundred and thirty persons 
were picked up by the boats which hastencd 
to the scene as soon as it was safe to do so, 
The vessel had gone down in fourteen 
fathoms of water, and of course her top- 
gallant masts, as well as her starboard lower 
yardarms,* were above water. To these 
many sailors were clinging, 

A few records of preservations amid this 
terrible scene are here and there preserved, 
Ayoung man named Bishop, the son of a 
courrier at Chester, was on the lower deck 
when the water rushed in. It carried him 
with irresistible force up the hatchway, where 
a rolling gun jammed his hand and smashed 
three fingers. He remembered no more till 
he found himself lifted out of the sea into a 
boat. A marine, who was fixed sentinel 
over a sailor in irons for some offence, freed 
his prisoner the moment the alarm was given, 
and they were both saved, but the marine’s 
arm was broken, A licutenant, named Dur- 
ham, was swimming about, when a boat 
rowed towards him, He cried out to its 
crew to pick up Captain Waghorne close by, 
who was in greater danger than himself from 
not being able to swim so well, and the 
‘Captain was accordingly rescued. ‘He had 2 
son on board who was drowned. -But the 
strangest story of rescue is contained in the 
Morning Post of September 19th ~The 
live stock upon deck were naturally left 
floating. Two sheep swam to Ryde, bring- 

ing with them a little boy in petticoats appa- 
reatly about three years old, who had an arm 
firmly grasping each of their necks.” Both 
‘his parents were drowned. An officer who 
hed lost his son declared his intention of 
adopting him. 
¢ following touching record concerning 
Kempenfeldt is from a letter of the day -— 

Sy poor old friend the Admiral was wrtiog bx 
his cabin. Ile jumped eat of the stera gallery and 
{get om a hencoop, He was scea sitting oo if with 
v6 Te kia We po, being I one ‘ae 
iiurt have been near 70 years of ages The master of 
the Bufizo in a boat once AA odd of his band, bat 





‘there being a great swell in the sea bse could nok keep 


cy istextombis cee te 


‘ber 
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it, He held aphis band to be saved, but immedi- 
ately went down,” 

Another heart-moving scene is described 
by another writer. Arespectable-looking old 
‘woman was crying on shore ; her laughter, 
with five children, had gone on b 
moming to see their father, 

Some few days afterwards my grandfather 
went in doors, and said to his wife, “If 
you want to, see such a sight as you never 
saw before, go out into Eligh Street.” “What 
is it?” was the rejoinder. “Three waggon- 
loads of drowned sailors being carried to 
‘Kingston Churchyard for burial.” My grand- 
mother, as may be supposed, had no desire 
for such a sight. But a painful record 
remains connected with this subject, which 
‘one would fain ignore, but that it behoves us 
to be faithful chroniclers. The newspapers 
of the day accuse the parochial authorities 
of demurring to allow the poor victims burial, 
‘The’ sailors, we are told on the same 
guthoriy, who brought bodies ashore were 

and not allowed to land them— 
“they ought to take them right away to sea 
and cast them adrift." One spectator saw 
@ Jong line of unburied left on the beach 
for a whole day. Some one more mercifal 
than his fellows brought a large tarpaulin, 
and reverently them until a place of 
borial was grudgingly conceded, But against 
this statement must be placed that on the 
tombstone, quoted below. It looks 2s if 
the ies up of the Sootpameat meant to 
enter rotest against the charge. 

"A reward of too was offered for Kem- 
penfeldt's body, but it was never recovered, 

How deeply all England was moved we can 
casily imagine, “The annals of this country 
do not record so unexpected an accident, 

nor scarcely one more dreadful in its con- 
," writes the Morning Herald, 
“ Never were there such visible signs of grief 
exhibited by the public as on the present 
occasion,” is the sentiment of the Aormng 
Zit, The merchants of London, foremost, 
‘as so many times before and since, in deeds 
of benevolence, set on foot an active sub- 
scription for the widows and orphans, 

Of the many poems and clegies which were 
written on the calamity, only Cowper's, as far 
as I remember, retains any place in literature, 
Xt will be remembered how he calls on the 
authorities to weigh the vessel up. In doing, 
© he was expressing the hope ci many, 
‘others pronounced it impowible from. 

In one journal before me are the 
two following sentences, in different parts of 
the paper :— 


that 
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“The naval peo} she can 
the weather prove troeabie Wiehe conte of ae 
fost." 

{cit the general opinion that she cannot be 
saised, ax no purchase can be obtained owing to the 
immense walght” 

Such difference of opinion is not very hard 
to aecount for, but another matter touched 
by the poet is certainly enough to amase 
one. “Her timbeis yet are sound,” he 
writes, Yet the Zuropean Mugasine, after 
giving the account of the calamity, adds, 
“the ship was old and crazy, so that it was 
determined to lay her up the ensuing winter.” 
It is difficult to believe this statement, though 
it is supported by the evidence given before 


the court-martial, which, according to the capable 


usage of the service, was held on Captain 
Waghorae,on the roth of September following. 
‘The report is very unsatisfactory, and I 
not wonder that it calls forth indignant letters 
from newspaper correspondents of te the time. 
One of the carpenters deposes that “the 
ship was so rotten that hardly a peg would 
hold together.” Admiral Barrington “had 
said to the carpenters that he it 
inapossible, she she could a< Ly tmale fi ‘nce 
service.” ters had rep! 
thought they ey oul itch her up for ber 
more summer,” to which the Admiral had 
rejoined, “it would be well if no accident 
ed.” However all this may have been, 

itis quite clear that the vessel did not sink 
through going to pieces, She went down 
whole; and the evidence looks like an 
attempt to cover a blunder by 
the blame on the ship. The Captain nee was 
honourebly acquitted, as be deserved, for 
all accounts say that he was an excellent 
on id her, 

Many plans were proposed for raion, 1 
which need not detain us, seeing that none 
proved feasible. Some interest, however, 
attaches to the description of the diving ae 
which was then but newly inycnted, end 
many improvements of which were made 
during the operations which followed. The 
hoy that went down with her was weighed up 
in the following July. “By means of this 
diving bell,” says the Gentleman’ 
“they girt cables round her and weighed 
her up. ‘There is reason to hope the Royal 
George will be weighed up in the same man- 
ner.” In 1784 “Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Sons drew up the mainsheet anchor, weighing 
98 cwt., the heaviest in the known world,” 

and “made no doubt of weighing up the 
ship.” (Gent Mag. p. 632.) Besides this, 
Guns were from time to timedrawn up; some 
of them may be seen, curiously oxidized, in 
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the) Uae Service Museum in Scotland 


The hope of raising the vessel, however, 
was not entirely abandoned until within my 
own recollection, For many years the enor- 
mous wreck lay full in the rondstead, and was 
very dangerous to shipping, As late as 1839 
investigations were made in order to judge 
he whether the vessel might be drawn up with the 
improved mechanism now at command, But 
it was found that the great ship was by this 
—— dee ) in sludge, whereupon Colonel 
took & ors het Fiat ofall be tranged 
took to aap er. First e 
that divers should send up whatever was 
of removal, and for six or seven 
hours a day they were at work, skilfully as 
well as industriously. “They sent up their 
bundles of staves, casks, or timber, as closely 

as a woodman could pack up faggots 
in the open air, As many a5 Timety ouch 
pieces were Inshed together at a time.” On 
‘one occasion two divers, who had seized the 


same piece of wood, got to fighting over it, 
till one knocked out the yerof other's 
helmet, when, of course, it was 


necessary to 
han! him up, or he would have been drowned. 
For several seasons the work went on; 
large cylinders boas filled with powder and 
fred by a voltaic battery. The operations 
were concluded in 1844. A buoy still marks 
the spot of the catastrophe, 

‘There is in St. Michaels Chapel, Weat- 
minster Abbey, a monument to Kempen- 
throwing feldt by the younger Bacon, with a bas-relief 
representing the submerged ship. The fol- 
lowing are the inscriptions ou two tablets in 
Kingston Churchyard, I owe the copy to 
the kindness of the vicar, the Rev. Edgar 
Jacob, who writes. to me, “Curiously enough 
there is no entry of the burial in our registers. 
The grave of the men is at the extreme S.E. 
corner of the churchyard, 18 ft. by 9, and 
marked by four comer stones,” 


LARGE TABLET. 
“ Reapre 
this grave and reflect on 
the egimely Seto ty Clow wer, and whilst 
Belton, thou readest the 
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erected by the Parish of Portses ax a grateful tribule to 
Seay af hat grat Soeante tad hi lowe 


"Tis not this stone, regretied Chief, thy name, 
‘Thy worth and merit shall extend to fame; 
Britt achievements have thy name snprest 
Ta lasting characters on Albion's breast.’ 


SMALL TABLET, 
Nm 
‘This stone Hyoth in one grave the remains of 35 of he 
vat je 's 


onfortunate Men erished in his Majesty’ 
Blip Royal George, n fist Sate of 200 gum, wich 


Gay 


sonk at her anchors at Spitheed, Any 
1782. As 2 testimony of eyrapathy for the unfortunate 
this stone was sxecied by cua who wes & atranger 
‘bath to Officers and the Ship's Company, 
December the 10, 1782. 


A wreck the the tempest dris 
Sood snshoeed in the Biculy Poe oreo, iia 
‘It would not be doing justice tn the Church 


vercer, and Tabablechts of the Parish of Ported 
in general was it not mention’d, that every assistance 


was given by thet to the above unfortunate men, for 


a decent a1 
great Honow 





BETWEEN TWO WATERS. 
Bn Actist’s olidey im the Pyeenees. 


PART Il, 


WE made an early start next morning, 
skirting first through the vineclad 
heights of Juraneon, which produce a seduc- 
tive white wine (in ils turn very apt to pro- 
duce a pe beneeue not — with duc 
caution), then thr: iwo or three 

villages to Louvie. Here we arate 
Jooked at the old church, with its storm-beaten 
steeple, then remounted the hill, and drank 
in the beauty of the view that had struck us 
as we descended. It is exceptionally fine, 
sad yond make a grand picture of the scenic 


Altogether Louvic is a most desirable 
place for an artist’s hend-quarters—far better 
than the much-vaunted Laruns, which is 
seven or eight miles up the Val d’Osseau. 
Here you have more space and more varicty 
of subject, The river is finer, and snow 
ills not so assertive. ‘The village itself offers 
novel backgrounds for figures, and with a 
little trouble you may get groups of Spaniards, 
Béamais, mules, horses, and what not, here as 
readily as at the dismal Laruns, Theu the 
Val d’Osseau, with its luscious greens, soft 
woods, brown villages, and queer water- 
courses, is close at hand. I was quite sorry 
when Mr. James's oracular voice declared, 
‘Time's up!" 1 cut another nitch in my 
memory, and we recommenced our journey 
through the Valley of the Bear. The severe 
forms of the snow-peaks are now continually 
before us, and the varying contour of the 
ground forms 2 complete picture at every 
comer, High up in the hills we catch sight 
of women, some wearing the national red 
capulet {a sort of hood), and doing rough 
farming work. The afternoon is still, and the 
sound of their laughter comes to us with the 


lowing of the cattle and the tinkle of sheep- 


bells, 

Just before ing Laruns (an im} it 
wl eta ae ees 
and the theatrical air with which our 
driver exclaimed, “Voilk In Pic de Geri" 
was very comical. He took great pains to 
point out to us the localities of the Two 
Waters, 

Just beyond Larans the road bifurcates 
into two steep ascents, the left leading you 
to Eaux Bonnes, the right to Eaux Chaudes, 
The Pic de Ger dominating over one, and 
the Pic du Midi over the other. Between 
Les Eaux rises the steep Col de Gourzg, so 
that the longest way round is the shortest 
way home, As we walked up the steep zig- 
zag to Eaux Bonnes I took the opportunity 
to ask Mr, James if he thought we bad acted 
advisedly in thus “adopting,” as it were, 
Mr. Robb. We knew nothing about him, 
and Mrs. Quilter was evidently not well dis- 
posed towards him, May we not get into 
some unpleasantries? Nothing, however, 
can move my friend when he once makes yj 
his mind. He is terribly loyal in his friend. 
ships; he had taken a fancy to Robb, and 
stuck up for him through thick and thin. “I 
don't care what Mrs, Quilter, Mrs, Grundy, 
or Mrs. Anybody else says or thinks,” said 
he. “Robb is a good fellow, and I shall 
see him through this.” So, accordingly, 
at the table @’héte Mr. Robb sat between us, 
where Mrs. Quilter glared a him across the 
table. He had his revenge, though, for some 
inscrutable telegraphy passed between him 
and the young’ lady; whereat she would 
blush and he would smile serenely. 

Eaux Bonnes is a curious place. Its posh 
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Coming feoen the Meuntain 


tion ia quite unique. Take a lot of hand- 
some Westbourne Park houses and stick them 
down im the form of a squaie in a mountain 
niche, 2,450 feet above the sea level, and 
you have Kaux Bonnes It 1s a regulat cul- 
de sac, evcry house 1 an hotel or lodging- 
house, and dunng the long winter months 
the place is deserted. It 15 supposed to be 
acady for visitors in June, but no one be- 
eves the season to have really commenced 
‘tall the handsome person of M. le Medecin 
Inspecteur—Docteur Manes—has been seen 
walking chcerly down the one street and 
shaking hands with M. Tavernes, the land- 
lord of the Hétel de France and maze of the 
lace. Durmg July and Avgust invalids 
Hock from all quarters of Europe—Russians, 
Swedes, Spaniards, Belgians, English, and 
French—all having something rong with 
their respiratory organs, and all eagerly 
quaffing, surging, or bathing tn the thermal 
sulphur waters 
A man 1s better known here by his cough 
than by his name, and 1s descnbed to you 
not by his height or phystognomy, but by the 
particular slate of hs lung or laryna 
Mrs. Quilter was m her glory, After 
breakfast she would waylay every new amival 
an the salon, and there chet from them a 
full and particular account of the atlments, 
The gravity of the case never lost anything 
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byher subsequent nariation There was 
an Inshman, 2 Captam Burgon, full of fun 
and humour, who played her a tnck, the 
fim of which I don’t believe has reached 
her to this day. She had been sympe- 
thing with hum, “ Ver, mydiar madam," 
he rephed, tapping the left side of his 
chest and speaking m the thinnest and 
most piano of ‘oices— ses, 2s aff on 
ths left sde. Doctor says thes wo 
chance for me Top of tung completely 
gone! “Bot,” be continued, suddenly 
drawing himself up to his full height, 
slapping the nght side, and speaking 10 
a deep bass voice, “THANK HLAVEN, 
UM RIGHT TUNG Is AS SOUND AND 
GOOD AS EVLR!” 

She was greatly exercised at Mr. 
Robb’s appeaiance. ‘ However, I al- 
ways thought,” she added, ‘that he 
looked dehcate.” 

He drank the odorous water most 
courageously, sodid Mt James It holds 
sulphrcted hydrogen in solution, and 
bubbks out at go Weak throated 
people also gargle in a place set aude 
for this excreise. In the grand hall of 
the establishment you meet your fnends 

darting about with their presenbed dove in 
one hand and a bottle of lemon syrup im 
the other, or you may hea: them gargling 
memly im various keys in i distant corner, 
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After the establishment the correct thing is to 

nade. So completely are you hemmed 
in on every side that this scems impossible 
at Ast sight, A little investigation, how. 
ever, discovers cunningly devised roads and 
walks cut up the side of the mountain or 
sigrag. ‘They arc capitally contrived and 


a9 


cut against the blue, Eaux Chaudes was 
as bad as Eaux Bonnes, The gorge is 
narrower, and the mist has less room to 
dispose of itself; but the brawling, dashing 
river was at once a delight, and the general 
aspect of the place far more inviting to an 
artist in consequence of being less prim and 


kept, have convenient testing-places, and will grand. 


reward your climb by confronting you with 
unexpected beauties in the shape of tiny 
cascades, lichen-covered becches, and bright 
peeps of snow mountains, These precipitous 
paths have great attractions for the young 
people; others preferred the grand * Prome- 
nade Tiorizontal.” Some people call it the 
“Lady's Mile.” At all events, here you can 
get # fair level stretch of one mile, and have 
¢ smiling Val d’Osseau at your feet the 
whole time, Mr, 
James most elie 
Fiously walked this 
once, and some- 
times twice a day; 
arrived at the end 
he would take his 
Beat, produce i 
cigar and his pocket 
classic, and after 
devouring the whole 
of one and some 
‘pages of the latter, 
return happy and 
contented. 
Somehow or other 
I got a chill, and 
before expostulation 
could be made he 
had brought Dr. 
Manes to my bed- 
side. Quitea typical 
doctor—a kind and reassuring presence, and 


John Bull with the fovitvsse of the French. 
i was at once advised to go 


depressing. The mist and min seem to 
get into the culdesac, where no wind 
can drive them out, Mr. James, however, 


seemed to think my going was a duty 
to myself end society in general. So off 


I went by diligence in the morning. At 
the bottom tthe hill 1 looked back. 


‘There was the mist over Eaux Bonnes; but 


high above in the sky the serrated 
the Pic de Ger were standing out 


to Kaux 
Chaudes, to go to Madame Baudot’s estab- 
lishment—an hotel—and take a course of 
baths, An enlivening programme this, with 
the weather as bad as it possibly could be! 
Bad weather at Eaux Bormes is terribly 


‘The houses are irregular, and scattered 
here and there rather picturesquely. Long 
strings of gaily caparisoned mules may be 
scen before the Aubergiste, There, too, are 
Spaniards, with their gay sashes and the 
weather-worn velveteen, so dear to an artist 
for colour, Guides with nondescript dresses, 
and pretty peasants with their red capulets, 
dark square-cnt bodices, and daiuty little 
brooches stuck on the white open vests, For 





the most the men wore knee-breeches, 
a sort of combination of the frankness of jackets, pow “berrets”—the latter being 


nothing more nor less than “ Kilmarnock” 
bonnets. As for the vaunted baths (of course 
1 took 2 fw), I don't think there is a pin to 
choose between them and those at Eaux 
Bonnes. It would be heresy to say this 
there, for the fashion is to drink your thermal 
sulphur at Eaux Bonnes, and bathe in it at 
Eaux Chandes, 

Many invalids, especially Russians, do 
both, swinging, as it were, between the two 
waters. Some of them (I belicve Mrs. 
Quilter did it) would take a dose at the 
Eaux Bonnes establishment in the morning, 
bathe at Eaux Chaudes, then back for another 
dose at Eaux Bonnes in the afternoon, so 
laying in as big a stock of health as they can 
in their prescribed holiday. Beware of cold 
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after your exercise of the bath. ee ee 
to be provided with 2 garment, like & 
of sac, which you don after coming 
the Eaux Chaudes. You may sec 
bands of martyrs thus attired making sepul- 
chral - ; looking progress from the 
establishment 

‘The pen incognita can be kept. 1 
should have passed Mrs. Quilter, if she had aroun: 
not spoken to me out of the depths sof he 
sac, She thanked me for my expressions of 
sympathy. “But there is not much the 
matter with me,” she said; “only I thought 
it @ pity not to make use of the baths when I 
was so near.” I began my sketching. Once 
or twice the diligence brought over Captain 
Burgon and Mr. Robb, who, after breakfast- 
ing, would accompany me to my work. 
Through their pilotage I found out a capital 
snbject at a place called Gourst, some 2,000 
feet straight above Zaux Chaudes. The zig- 
Zags fo it are site be and after an hour's 

imb through boxwood, across tiny bridges, 
and by innumerable waterfall’, you come 
across the quietest and greenest of plateaux— 
one, moreover, aspiring to the dignity of a 
veritable republic, where the chief is chosen 
every year to dispense the laws, and where the 
women are forbidden to many out of the 
platens, This law is more honoured in its 

than in its observance, When I 
fairly settled to my work, my two esquires 
‘started off to prospect the little 
icturned Iaden with milk and cheese, which 
went to form part of our lunoh under a 
spreading chestnut-tree. Higher up we 
found another little plateau, gemmed over 
with the brightest of wild flowers—monl 
hood, columbine, and oxeyed daisies being 
the most conspicuous, The higher you 
climb the more expressed is the colons, 
‘owing to the chemical rays of the sun not 
having been diluted by the atmosphere. 

‘A few days later (I had luckily finished 
Gourst) my breakfast table was cheered by 
the smiling face of Mr. James, who had 
walked over from Eaux Bonnes. He always 
thinks of others before himself, and on this was 
occasion declared 1 must be dull, and he 
had determined to take me back to Eaux 
Bonnes with him. I yielded on the under- 
mancing that he would return and explore 

Eaux Chaudes further with me. There can 
be no sort of doubt that it has superior claims 
a8 a sketching quarter. The Gave iteelf, 
within a mile of the: Hétel Baudot, furnishes 
some admirable close studies of rock and 
water. Some of these huge rocks, discarded ; carriage. 
from a neighbouring peak, have ‘posed theme! 


out of 


He 


village. They shoot izzards. 
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selves in the most way across the 
Sort stream, and give a sie for Dane Nature 
torear perfect little gardens of boxwood and 
wild flowers—quite safe, too, from marauders, 
for the green Gave dashes down on either 
side with great noise and menace. Never 
wwas there such @ place for falling water! You 
are deafened with it. It is “above, below, 

around,” and you can take your choice from 
thin silver thread to an avalanche, 

What a contrast at Eaux Bonnes! Here a 
grand band nd was playing in the open space 
between the houses, playing so well, too, 
that I was glad to pay two francs for a seat 
under the trees, where I could smoke one of 
Mr, James's hgvannas and listen. Close 
your eyes, and you may be in Paris, or 
‘London ; nor, in opening them, is the vision 
altogether Gispelled, for you are confronted 
with some of Mr. Worth’s latest costumes 
fitting about the little enclosure between the 
pieces. Mr, Robb and Miss Quilter were 
there in camest conversation. Captain 
Burgon, too, conspicuous in a remarkable 
suit of knickerbockers. He was as loqua- 
cious as ever, informing me within a few 
‘minutes that “that mpiaing the young 
couple—-“waa a case,” , James was 
‘one of the truest sportsmen and finest gentle- 
men he had ever come across, and that he 


had and Robb were about to rise at four a.m. 


the next morning to go up the Picde Ger and 
‘This proposed excursion was 
the pide de résistance of conversation at the 
table d’hote ; no end of advice was given, and 
wonderful personal experiences elicited. Mr. 
James's advice, as being that of 2 typical 


ks- British sportsman, was treated with most 


consideration of all. Mrs. Quilter osten+ 
tatiously shook hands with thera, declaring 
that it was a sin for two delicate young men 
to expose themselves to such fatigue (two 
stronger fellows never breathed). Though 
she had not overcome her dislike for Mr. 
Robb, and prevented as much as possible 
‘any communication between him and her 
danghter stil, the supposed fact that he 
“delicate” invested him with con- 
Hderable interest in her eyes. If he could 
pe Pead up a pale face and a hollow 
lieve he would have tumbled 

into a, good graces at once | 
‘My friend, with great tact and considera- 
tion, proposed that the ladies should accom- 
pany us in ao drive towards Argelles, At 
starting he cleverly apologised for being 
unable to hear any remarks in a rattling 
carriage ; 80 was relieved from being the 

recipient of her many troubles, 
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Tt was raining. During one of the showers 
we took refuge in a solitary Aubergiste about 
six miles from Eaux Bonnes, where we found 
three or four shepherds drinking red wine 
out of clay cups, and joking with a stalwart 
girl who was cutting up mountain rushes for 
fodder. Presently the sun broke out, and 
the view was glorious !—so fine, in- 
deed, that I induced the -party to com 
tinue their drive, and pick me up on 
their return, I climbed the hill, a 
friendly shepherd carrying my sketching 
things, and subsequently volunteering to 
write down the names of the distant 
peaks in my book. ‘This he considered 
to be Ais part of the sketch. The mist 
had cleared away from the litele amphi- 
theatre, and was climbing lazily upon 
every side of us through the dense box 
and fir woods, High above, and almost 
encircling us, the snow-peaks of La 
Late, Gabisos, de Gers, and Asté crop- 
ped ‘out among the grey clouds. The 
gun seemed to focus itself on the tiny 
Aubergiste, and presently out came the, 
other shepherds, oo we could hear 
encouraging their big white dogs to 
pollect the sheep, whleb were dotted in 


hundreds at our feet. 
Tt was like 2 gong! Ruthlessly dis- 
turbed, however, by the waving of white 


handkerchiefs from the returning carti- 
age. The ladies’ alarm about the eports- 
“meh was at once set at rest by finding 
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them at the hotel door waiting to assist them 
to alight. They had had no sport, As to 
the izzards, Robb declared that Burgon, 
contrary to the injunction of Jaques Orteig, 
their guide, would take a short cut across 
some rising ground. An observant chamois 
was thus enabled to catch sight of his gorge- 
ous knickerbockers, and alt chance of a shot 
was lost| 

During the next week I found plenty of 
occupation round Eaux Bonnes. The adja- 
cent villages of Aas and Accoust are well 
worth an artist’s attention, but diligent search 
is necessary to find out the best points, 

Every day at the table d’héte 1 could see 
that Mr. Robb and Captain Burgon were 
progressing with Mrs. Quilt She was 
much concerned at Mr. Robb's lameness, 
which had come on since his mountain 
excursion, and haying attended some surgical 
lectures and bandaging classes in Edinburgh, 
spoke with authority about baths’ and rest. 
She, backed up by Mr, James, advised instant 
recourse to the baths at Eaux Chaudes. 
Captain Burgon, backed up by Mr. Robb, 
was loud in the praises of Panticosa, a place 
fifty miles off across the Spanish frontier ! 
Tt was a grand consultation, and ended by 
an arrangement to the effect that we should 
all take leave of M. and Madame Favemes 
and meet at Eaux Chaudes in two days. So 
we did. Madame Baudot received us with 
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many smiles, and my old guide looked 
pleased at the prospect of more francs, 

‘The weather was fine, and while our pa- 
Uient (for Mr, Robb, from his increasing 
lameness, had eamed this title) took various 
donche baths, we made ample excursions. 

Beyond Eaux Chaudes the scenery be- 
comes wilder and more beautiful at every 
step, The green river tumbles noisily 
the rocks to your left, and the hills rise 
thousands of feet above you. are 
covercd with box and pines. Here and 
there, almost among the clouds, the bare 
rocks peep out, and you may catch the silver 
gleam of falling water. The olive, which 

ws so densely on the Mediterranean side, 
aes not grow at all in the Basses- 
Here it is replaced by the box, which is 
hardy, and flourishes at high altitudes, It 
gives a distinctive character to these moun- 
tains, and clothes them with a surface more 
vigorous in texture and colour. 

The pine-woods are stupendous, crashing 
through box, birch, beech, and other foliage, 
like elephants through a jungle. About half 
way to Gabas, where the valley opens, you 
may see armies of these stretching away in 
perspective till the last are lost as purple 

lotches on the snow. Four kilometres from 
Eaux Chaudes a dip through one of these 
woods takes you across the Gave into 2 warm 
sunny gorge. 
Here I worked for two or three days, and 
could scarcely believe I was not in a Scotch 
glen. Heather, rock, and silver birches, all 
went to strengthen the illusion, It was only 
when bright-coloured lizzsrds crept across 
my feet that I woke up in the Pyrenees, In 
this also, can be found an admirable 
study of the fantastic Pic d’Isabe, with a 
broken bridge for a foreground. Here, too, 
on a clear day, you will become intimate 
with the true “ Pyrenean purple.” 

‘Our ings were very pleasant. Miss 
Quilter, to the delight of ourselves and the 
French visitors, sang Scotch and is 
ballads, and Captain Burgon had an jinex- 
haustive supply of racy Irish stories. When 
I asked him about Robb’s increasing lame- 
ness he winked most furiously; but to Mrs. 
Quilter’s officious sympathies and never-end- 
ing offers of advice he would shake his head 
ominously. Robb himself sometimes forgot 
to be lame, and Mr. James always met my 
inquitica about the mystery with an exasper- 
ating reticence, One morning the whole 


It is called “Sousoucou.” possible 
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party started for Gabas, a dirty little village 
about five miles up the gorge. You are 
reminded of the contiguity of Spain by the 
sign which has, on the north side, “Hotel 
des Pyrénées,” and on the south, “Fonda 
dos Pyrenees,” 

Here the road divides. To the left a 
mountain track will take you to the Spanish 
frontier in less than four hours, and by the 
right you reach the Plateau des Bious Ar- 
tigues, whence climbing aspirants attack the 
Pic du Midi, It rises to nearly 10,000 feet 
between the two tracks, Either way you are 
in the midst of the wildest subjects; but by 
the left you also stand a chance of seeing a 
rough troop of @paniards with their mules 
and general impedimenta coming through the 


Tt was while watching one of these won- 
derful cavaleades that Mr. Robb hurt his 
lame foot by slipping off a loose rock. There 
was great constemation, We carried him 
back to the little inn, where Mrs, Quilter 
actually condescended to bandage it for him, 
The party drove back in time for Madame 

's table d’héte, leaving me to search 
for some work higher up the wilds, Herc 
the subjects are far finer on dull, storm; 
days, and some precious impressions (which 
would otherwise have been unhceded) may 
be gathered, by starting off in the lightest 

marching order, and taking careful 
dlots of transient effects. On ordinary days 
the Pic du Midi is,absolutely offensive in its 
formality; but there is, of course, always 
detail of the finest order for close work. 
Gabas would furnish pictures for a month, 
I remained several days, and was sorry when 
Mr. James (who had paid me a daily visit) 
assured me that time was up, and that 
steamers waited for no man. ly had 
I entered the Hotel Baudot before Mrs. 
Quilter proudly informed me that her re- 
peated bandagings were curing Mr. Robb's 
lament 


ess. 

In the morning the whole party assembled 
to make their adiewx. As we got into our 
cartisge Mr, Robb whispered something in 
‘Mr. James's ear, 

“ What was he saying to you?” 3 asked, 
as we drove off amid t the hand-wavings. 

“He was saying,” said Mr. James, slowly 
lighting his cigar, “that he should send mc 
that case of Lafitte; so, by-and-by, you will 
have to come and drink Mr. and Mm, Robb’s 
good health.” : 

G. BLATHERWICK, 
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FIRESIDE SUNDAYS. 
No. V.—By tHe EDITOR. 
HEN St, Paul wrote the Second Epistle| I 2m not ashamed, because I know what a 
hard-working 


to Timothy—the last he ever wrote— | 


he was “such an one as Paul the aged,” 
worn with the toil of long missionary labours, 
He was in Rome, walting his final tial, 
and conscious that it must end in death. 
He had recently escaped from being con- 
demned to the wild beasts. He had then 
stood alone in the crowded court, every 
friend having forsaken him : nevertheless the 
Lord had stood with him and etrengthened 
him, so that he had been able to preach the 
ospel to all present, Now, however, he 
i that “the time of his departure was at 
and,” and in his loneliness he longed for 


the presence of his dear son Timothy. Luke self 


was the only one with him of his old com- 
anions, and so he writes this letter to 

‘imothy, then far away in Asia Minor, beg- 
ging him to come to him shortly, not to be 
afraid, but to “do his diligence to come 
before winter.” This longing to have hi 
friend with him is as suggestive as it was 
characteristic. Indeed the whole epistle is 
peculiarly touching. Amid fatherly direc- 
tions for the guidance of Timothy in his fal- 
filment of his pastoral duties, and almost 
atern admonitions to bravery in the face of 
peril, there are ever and anon tones of deep 
tiadness, arising partly from the foreboding 
of coming suffering, and partly the sighing of 
one wearied with the long battle and desir- 
ing rest. 

‘Thus on the very brink of the grave, with 
the chequered memory of his life lying behind 
him and with a violent death close before him, 
he expressed the ground of his confidence, “I 
know Him Whom I have believed, and am 
Pumuaced that he is able to keep that which 

have committed to him against that day.” 
ie was St. tog Grane There pe 

re not a vestige of self-ri usness. 
he looked "peck on his apostolic life he 
could say with truth that “he had fought a 
fight and kept the faith.” He knew that 
is labours had not been in vain. But as 
he looked forward to death and judgment, 
he recognised, at the end as at the beginning 
of his career, that the grace of the Lord Jesus 
was the one and only ground of his 
The life he hed lived in the flesh 
ever been by the faith of the Lord Jesus. 
“ Not I, but Christ liveth in me,” had been 
the secret of his power. And so now, when 
he thought of his departure he does not say, 


fiat Sgr preacher bene bet, ot 
@ great we been,” of 
“because I know what sacrifices I have 
made.” Far from it! He meekly lifts his 
eyes to his Lord and Master and says, “I 
know Him Whom I have believed.” 

‘This wasa personal trust. He does not say, 
“I know wéat I have believed, 1 know that 
T hold a pure creedand have correct opinions 
regarding certain dogmas.” His faith was 
distinctly personal, “1 know Aim Whom I 
have believed.” He had put his trust in Christ 
a8 one trusts any friend or brother on earth. 
He is at peace, not because he had cast him- 
on any mere abstract doctrines, or on 
any Church pr priesthood. He goes at once 
to the living Saviour—'t 1 know Him Whom I 
have believed, and I am not afraid,” 

And it was not with St, Paul now as with 
‘one who was trusting God for the first time. 


his He had not only faith but assurance of faith 


derived from long experience, As he looked 
back op the past and recalled the way in 
which he bad been Jed since the hour when 
in Damascus, thi years before, he tose 
io yoeoy be converted servan t of 
jesus Christ ;* as he lected the strange 
Vicissitudes through which he had followed 
his pane Persecution Pye 
scourgings, and mani sufferings ; and as 
he remembered too all that the Lord had 
been to him during that time, he could say 
with triumphant emphasis, “I dnow Him 
whom 1 have believed.” The experiences of 
balf a life-time spent in daily communion with 
God, and under circumstances which mede 
him recognise # daily Divine guidance, had 
not been in vain, The will of God had be- 
come more real to him than anything else in 
the universe, and to trust Christ the most 
natural of all acts, 

Still further, this faith hed led him to com- 
mit something into the Lord's hand, to lie 
there as in pledge. “He will keep that 
which I have committed to him." He not 
only trusted God for forgiveness and grace, 
but he had yielded himself to God in com- 
plete seifsurrender. For more than thirty 
years he had never considered himself as 
“his own.” He had committed his life to 
God, to go where He sent him and to do 
He commanded. He had committed 
his body to God, and accordingly in hours of 
or of physical suffering he never 
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faltered. Like a truc soldier, although he knew 
that “in every place bonds and 
aweited him,” yet “none of these things moved 
him,” nor did he “count his own life dear to 
him,” that he might fulfil “the rainistry he had 
received of the Lord Jesus.” Whether he 
lived he was the Lord’s, or whether he died 
he was the Lord’s. All had been yielded up 
for time and eternity, and so now when things 
were narrowing to the sharp issue of death, 
‘he was perfectly calm and fearless. He knew 
not what torture the rage of enemies might 
inflict, but he knew God, and rested in perfect 
confidence. And this blessed confidence of 
his reached far beyond this life. ‘To his eyes 
the bar of the Roman Magistracy paled before 
the thought of another Judge and of another 
trial, With an indefiniteness which lends a 
majestic soleranity to the expression, he speaks 
of “that day” when in the solitude of his per. 
sonal responsibility he must stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, “That day” isa 
phrase frequently employed by St. Paul in 
reference to the great day of Christ’s appear 
ing. It is that which is called elsewhere “the 
day of the Lord,” “ the great and terribleday 
of the Lord,” “that day which no man 
knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, but intel 
the Father,” “that day which cometh as a 
thief.” Three times in this same Epistle to 
Timothy does St. Paul speak of “ that day,” 
as if, when death was approaching, the 
thought of Christ's appearing was more vividly 
nd constantly present. When he prays for 
Onesiphorus ‘it is that “he may obtain 
mercy in that day.” For himself be knows 
that he will “receive a crown of righteous- 
ness in that day,” and again he his 
confidence that the Lord “will keep that 
which he has ‘committed to him against that 
day.” “That day” was for him the most 
fern of all events, but he had surrendered 
everything so completely into the bands of 
Christ that he knew all would be well, for all 
would be kept by the same Saviour who had 
Ioved him and given Himself for him and 
who was to appear the second time unto 
salvation, 

All this has very plain and useful teach- 
ing, We may ieam that the kind of 
faith in Christ which gives true comfort 
is something more than having certain 
opinions as to the tmth of a few important 
dogmas about Christ. For faith in Christ, as 
often practically held, “ no more than the 
‘Taeaningiess repetition of some stock-phrases 
eons “having died fo ones and while 

opinions are kept as safe sen! on 
account of the entertainment of which, it is 
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believed, God will somehow deal with us 
“not as we are," yet Christ is really all the 
time shut out from heart and life. “There is 
no selfsurrender to the loving will of the 
Master. ‘There is nothing committed to Him 
except the selfish hope that because sound 
opinions are held as to the atonement ail 
will be well with them when they die. But 
it was not with an abstract proposition, but 
with Him “who was alive and became 
dead and is alive for evermore,” that St. Paul 
dealt, His faith, being trust in a Person, was 
vitally connected with love, and that love 
determined his character and inspired the 
confidence which casts out fear, For there 
is an enormous practical difference between 
dealing with theology and dealing with a 
Divine Person—just as there is a wide lis- 
tinction betwixt a philosophy of social te 
and enjoying the friendship of a brother man. 
‘The human brother is more than a congeries 
of propositions. He is one who feels with 
us, whom we know that we can trust, and to 
whom we may go in our ignorance and weak» 
ness. In like manner if we had only a creed 
as the object of our faith, we might remain 
inten suspense, and at the best find the 
lect more employed than the heart, But 
in dealing with Ch hrist our Saviour and 
aber we have to do with the same Jesus 
ho, when on earth, stooped to the poorest, 
avoir: the very worst, and Who lived out 
the love and friendship of God towards man, 
‘We have, therefore, to look to One touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, who un- 
derstands us in our difficulties, and cares for 
us in every right anxicty as no one else in 
the universe can do. To Him, therefore, 
we can go even when we feel a great way off 
from what we would wish to be either in our 
views or in our religious life. When 
we thus deal with the Personal Saviour our 
faith becomes more than an opinion, It be- 
comes the self-surrender of loving confidence, 
Like St. Paul we then commit everything into 
his hands, to be directed, not by our own 
passions, nor by the world—but by His good 
and loving will, And this leads to the con- 
evic of a similar experience as 
Wor nko ids "I tnow Him Whew hare 
trusted.” The clever unbeliever may utterly 
confound the arguments of many a sincere 
child of God, overwhelming him vith an 
array of learning he cannot gainsty, wi 
his trust remains unshaken on the foun- 
dation of a thousand experiences of Divine 
goodness and truth. Far more easily might 
confidence, by similar arguments, be over 
thrown in the character of his nearest and 
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dearest earthly friend, than in thet Saviour who 
‘bas been the light and strength and restorer 
of his soul. : 
But we must “acquaint brpgeited tice 
God,” if we are to experience this peace 
Gonfdence, We must deal fankly and 
sincerely with Him, allowing Him to govern 
us and lead us, And then when life may be 
drawing with us also to an end, and when 
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sore sickness or old age tells us that the close 
is near, the things beyond will not took vague 
or strange, for we will feel that we have more 
than empty words to support us. We will 
taste the fruits of personal trust in Him who 
is “the seme yesterday and to-day and for 
ever,” and be persuaded that He is able “to 

that which we have committed to Him 
against thet day.” 


BEE LIFE. 
By tax Rav. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


‘HE reader must not expect to find in the 
following pages a description of the Hive 
Bee and its management. I shall simply 
attempt to give an outline history of the 
various bees all over the world, their habits, 
and_the work which they do. them 
the Hive Bee will find its place, but not as a 
domesticated insect, these pages treating of 
the natural, and not the artificial life, of the 
vo Rocehly peaking we may divide the bees 
ly ig, We may . 
into two it groups, the Solitary and the 
Social, and will Sogn with the former. 

Like the generality of insects, the Solitary 
Bees are either male or female, and only the 
latter possesses a sting. It isan universal rule 
among sting-bearing insects that the males 
are ly harmless, Unlike the Social 
Beea, which feed the young grubs, or larve, 
until they are about to assume the pupal state, 
the Solitary Bees form a separate cell for each 
of the young, fill it with a supply of food 
which will nourish it until it becomes 2 pupa, 
close up the cell, and leave it. 

Chief among them are the Earth-burrowers, 
tmany of which belong to the genus Andrena. 

Sone of them hard soils, and have 
especial liking for well-trodden paths, the 
harder and more stony the better. Their 
holes are very small, and as they burrow to 
the depth of cight or ten inches, it is not an 
easy matter to trace their excavations. 

¢ best plan is to insert a flexible grass 
stem ihto the hole, and dig a funnel-shaped 
pit, of which the grass stem occupies the 
centre. Atthe end of the tunnel will be found 
a little cell, simply excavated in the earth 
and filled nearly to the ceiling with pollen. 
Generally there. is only one cell to each 
tunael, but occasionally the bee digs several 
‘branch tunnels, and places a store of food 
and an egg in cach. Within thie dark sub- 
terraneous chamber the egg is hatched into 


legless grub, such as bas been mentioned. 


as it has finished the pollen heap in which it 
is placed, it changes into a pupa, and sub- 
sequently into a perfect insect. 

‘These bees ate very common along the 
sea-shore, especially where the coast is com- 
of chalk cliffs above and sand below. 

all , they are very fond of salt- 
water, and may be seen to settle on the sand 
and drink their briny draught with great zest. 

‘Some of these bees are fond of sand-banks, 
and one, the Kentish Bee (Andrena picipes), 
remarkable for the fact that it is elmost 
wholly confined to the county whence it de- 
rives its name. The face of any sand quarry 
in any part of Kent is tolerably sure to con- 
the tunnels of this bee, It burrows 
almost horizontally, and does not penetrate 
to any great depth, The sonnel ae gene- 

fet closely together, so that I have pro- 
aed in 1 toy mbsates beverst dozen of the 
silken cells spun by the larve: just before their 
The cell at the end of the tunnel is 

stored with the white pollen of the thistle, and 
the mother bee has 2 most curious aspect as 
she flies to her burrow so laden with pollen that 
she looks as if she bad becn rolled in a flour 
barrel, When she comes out again she would 
hardly be recognised as the same insect, the 
colour being nearly black, with the exception 
of the second joint, or tibia, of the hind leg, 
which is silvery white below and brown above, 

‘There is one enormous genus of Solitary 
Bees called Osmia, These insects make their 
nests in all kinds of unexpected places. They 
will utilise nail-holes in garden walls; and I 
have seen an old stone wall that had once - 

toa literally swarming with 
these bees. A wall is scarcely so much 
favoured by them, as the bricks are too regu- 
larly laid to allow of much excavation between 
them. Some of the Osmia bees are very small, 
and burrow into the pith of broken or cut 
twigs. If the ends of some cut branches of 
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arose, a bramble, or a jessamine be examined, 
some of them will be found to have a little 
round hole in the Be scarcely large enough 
to admit a No. 5 Fives cath ates be at 
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Tongitudinally, they will be seen to contain a 
row of littic oblong cells, from which in 

cess of time will be developed tiny blackish 
bees. Seveial insects have this tabit, ‘bat 
that which is most commonly found in twigs 
is Osma lewcomelana, 

‘The number of cells is very variable. Some- 
times there are six or seven, but in a specie 
men now before me there ate only t 
‘The bee, bomeret some bye. met some 
impediment in her worl ie has begun, as 
usual, in the centre of the pith, but, instead | 
of eeping to the middle, she has gone 
eral obl iguely until she came against the 
wood, en she has gone downwards for a 
little distance between, She wood and the ith, 
and probably. has disliked the direction 
burrow, deposited her eggs in as much of i tae as 
‘was completed, and gone off to make another. 

Another species, Osmia parietana, which is 
seldom seen in the northern parts of 
England, makes its dwellings under flat stones. 
‘There is a wonderfal example of these habita- 
tions in the Legit Museum. The stone is 
only ten inches in length by six in width, and 
inare fixed two hundred and thirty-six cells, 

They will build in almost any crevice, even 
choosing such singular spots as a keyhole, an 
empty bottle, the barre! of a revolver pistol, 

ibe, Bowne yess Sap twa ot 8 mes and the 
ioneer offered, among other lots, a 
benther filled with odds and ends. I 
the box, and found among its contents a 
piccolo fiute, In trying its tone it refused to 
iter a sound, and on looking into it the 


oe Sins spinel epee A ee 
fabstance, sparen closer 
examination, hi never, sowed. patted pee it was 
completly filed with the ce! an Osmia, 
Toe Mate Zan be sven ia the nested oom at the 
Beitish Museum. 

Another of these ubiquitous bens reels 


bicalor, erally wien tas cont tele 
the coumon beaded anal, fling them 


" Megachile mararia. 
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eggt, honey, and pollen, 
some vegetable substance 
and its neighbour, 

Another wall-frequenting bee is called 
Tt makes cells very like 
those of the Osmnis, as may be seen by the 
illustration. These cells were found in the 
fluting of a pillar, 

There are several species of Osmia which 
do not take the trouble of burrowing, but 
penetrate into straws, especially those of 
thatched rot. They bave even been known 
to cir way into grocers’ shops and 
make their way into maccaroni, much to the 

it of the consumer, 

¢ of these solitary burrowing bees are 
known by the name of Leaf-cutters, because 
they make their successive cells of the leaves 
of different trees and shrubs, Rose-leaves 
are generally chosen by this insect, which 
cuts semicircular pieces out of the edge of 
the leaf, carries the severed ms to its 
burrow, and in a most wond ious 
manner forms them i ‘nto pete toate look- 
ng like a number of thimbles thrust into each 
ae roast ful nests are not wocom- 
mon, but & good specimen is hardly ever seen 
in a collection, owing to the difficulty of pre- 


lacing a well of 
each egg 





Fig. 3—Rose-catter Boos, and Nest, padi 


servingthem, Itis useless even to attempt to 
retain the colour, and without the most eel 
tion the leaves will become @ry, un- 
curl themselves, and fall asunder, 
On the Continent, but not, I believe, in 
England, an allied insect uses the petals of 


the scarlet poppy instead of rose-leaves. 

One British rolitary bee, Anthidium ma- 
aot, ae seems to have been first noticed by 
Gilbert White, who called it the Hoop-chaver, 


hoop” 
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Tr makes its burrow in soft wood, generally 
the “touchwood" found in decaying willow- 
trees, If, however, it can find the deserted 
tunnel of a goat-moth caterpillar it will make 
‘use of it instead of gnawing 2 burrow for itseif. 
"rhe cclis in which its young are reared are 
maile of the down of various pists the com- 
mon campion being apparently the fivourite, 

Opening its jaws widely, the bee places 
them against the stem, and, running quickly 
along it, shaves off the down in a sor of 
spiral coi which quite covers its head. 
With this down, mixed with some glutinous 
substame, st makes the cells for the recep- 
tion of its young, 





fag. -Xvlocopae Half actual sae 
The typical wood-boring bee, however, 


is not known to inhabit England. Its scien- 
tific name is Xplocapa (i.e. wood-cutter) nio- 
ducea. AA first sight it looks very much like 
a large black Humble Bee, but it can eanily 
‘be distinguished from these insects, nol 
only by the shining abdomen, which is but 
sparely covered with hairs, but by the ¢ 
violet colour of the wings. Popularly it is 
called the Carpenter Bee; but are $0 
many bees which deserve this term that 
neither of them can arrogate it to itself. 

‘This bee is especially remarkable for the 
solidity of its work. Usually the cells or 
partition walls of the tunnelling bees are 
exceedingly fragile, no matter what may be 
the material of which they are made. 

Unlike the generality of burrowing insects, 
which carry the excavated material to 2 
distance, #9 as not to betray the burrow, 
the Xylocopa reserves a considerable por- 
tion of the woody fragments for the purpose 
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of separating her burrow into a series of 
cells. Having placed a sufficient quantity of 
food at the bottom of the burrow, and an 
‘egg upon the food heap, she takes a number 
of wood chips, moistening them with 
saliva, and places them in a ting-like shape 
just above the food. When the first ring 
is dry, she makes a second ring within it, 
and so proceeds until she has made a nearly 
flat floor of concentric rings. When finished, 
the floor is about as thick as a penny, and 
it becomes exceedingly hard as it dries. 
Now there comes a problem which could 
only be solved by careful study of the bee, 
Cell-making is rather a tedious process, a 
week or more being consumed between the 
laying the first egg and the completion ot 
the last cell. Naturally we might think that 
the eggs which were laid first would hatch 
first, and that therefore the insect must 
injure its companions by breaking through 
their cells in its way to the entrance of the 
burrow, even if it had sufficient strength for 
the task. The solution of the problem is 
beautifully simple, and is thus described by the 
late Mr. ¥. Smith, whose knowledge of the 
Hymenoptera was unrivalled :—“ The bees 
which first arrive at their perfect contlition, 
or rather those which are first anaious to 
escape into day, are two or three in the 
upper cells. These are males; the females 
are usually ten or twelve days later. This is 
the history of every wood-boring bee which 1 
have bred, and I have reared broods of nearly 
every species indigenous to this country.” 
‘There is another burrowing bee (Chalicw 
doma) which makes partitions in a similar 
manner. But, as it is an earth-borer, it forms 
its floors of concentric rings of clay instead 
of wood chips. It is a mative of South Africa. 








Before passing to the Social Bees, I must 
bestow 2 few lines upon onc very common 
and very interesting British insect. This is 
scientifically named Anthephora retusa, and 
itis generally accepted as the British type of 
the Mason Dees. This insect looks ve 
much like a emall Humble Bee, and indeed is 
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considered as such by all who are not ento- earth fastened Logether like the wood chips 
mologists. It makes a sort of composite nest, of the Xylocopa. ‘The cells are rough in the 
placing its cells in the crevices of rocks, holes extcrior, but smooth and polished on the 


in the walls, and similar localities, and cover- interior. 


ing them with a patch of mud, which looks 
very much as if it hal been flung against the 
wall by accident, and left to dry there. It 


It is a pretty bee, and can be known by 


the feathered tips of the middle legs. 


Having taken this rapid sketch: of the Soli- 


serves, however, as 2 protecting cover for tary Becs, we shall in another paper glance 
the cells, which are made of little pellets of at those which are social in their habits. 
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B Victim of the French Marringe Zab. 


FEW subjects of such vital importance 
have escaped public attention, or have 
becn so little understood, as the anomalies 
arising from the French marriage law in its rela- 
tion to British subjects, and from the marriages 
contracted in Great Britain and Ireland 
tween them and foreigners, on/y according to 
our age law, which, as regards al? civil 
rights of property, name, legitmacy of chil- 
ren, &c., upon French soil, is null and 
void. 

True, the victims haye heen mostly our 
countrywomen and their children—for when 
a French girl is married in England to one 
of our countrymen, every precaution is taken 
to make her marriage legat in the arrondisse- 
ment of the town in which she was born— 
but, as yet, thete exists no authority by which 
the same forms should be observed to make 
the marriage of a Frcuchroan with one of our 
countrywomen, contracted here, binding in his 
own country. 

Surely our Government could find some 
means of legislation to prevent the present 
painful state of things, which lays numbers 
of broken hearts upon the hearths of our 
British homes, and hides in Paris many of 
‘our countrywomen, who silently live out their 
wrongs rather than expose a position proved 
to be without redress. 

One lovely May morning a small party 
waited at a registry office in London to be 
married, 

‘A beautiful girl of seventeen was the bride, 
whose father, now dead, had been an officer 
in the British army, and had served in the 
Crimean War, She had been brought up in 
a school for the orphan daughters of officers, 
Though scarcely seventeen, her acyvirements 
had justified her appointment as pupil-teacher, 


weekly visits her uncommon beauty attracted 
the attention of the man who, on this morn- 
ing, claimed her as his bride. He followed 
his prize well up, and bal fittle difficulty in 
persuading the widowed mother to acquiesce 
im the trembling assent of the girl. In truth 
the profession of love from the polished lips 
of a Frenchman was difficult to withstand, 
and besides, there was a tinge of romance 
about him, for he was one of the exiled 
Communists of Paris! And he was a sculp- 
tor, which added to the charm. Alu! no 
one warned the fatherless girl that Leneath 
these attractions danger Imked. All looked 
bright, and it would have been hard to intl 
2 doubt into the trusting, loving heart of a 
gitl of seventeen. 

True, the mother and daughter would have 
preferred a religious service, but the bude- 
200m belonge:| to the ‘YP, of thought which 
was expressed as that of the Libeis" in 
France. Later, on the retum of these cviled 
Communists to Paris, this type of liberal 
thought developed under the editorship ot 
Blanqui, the bndegroom’s great friend, lus 
journal assuming the title “Ni cheu, ni 
matte.” 





No; his was the grand liberal religion 
which was fast gaining ground in France ; 
and as he was not a Roman Catholic, the 
susceptibilities of the mother were quieted, 

‘Fhe day ended with a grand feast, at which 
many of the chief Communists were present, 
presided over by Blanqui, one of the mayors 
of Paris during the time of the Commaune. 

‘Wonderful speeches, savouring of“ Liberté, 
Egalité, and Fraternitd,” were made, which 
to unsophisticated ears made Frauee appear 
the land of Utopia!.... 

One bitterly cold day in December, 1879, 





and she had the privilege of spending the | soon after the heavy fall of snow which be- 
Sarurday and Sunday with her mother, who | sieged Pars for weeks, u poor young woman 


filled the position of housekeeper in 2 gentle- 


man's family near London, Jn one of these | with 


with a lite boy of four yeats, half fiocen 
cold and faint with hanger, catered the 
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weiting-room of the Mission Home, 77, 
Avenue Wagram. ‘The lady who received 
them was soon chafing the benumbed hanils 
of mother and child before a good fire, and 
giving them necessary food and restoratives, 
the big tears meanwhile rolling silently down 
the young mother’s check, drawing attention 
to a face of no common beauty, though 
somewhat dimmed by sorrow and want. 
‘When partially recovered she told her $ 
that she had come to Paris about four months 
before with ber husband, an amnestied Com- 
munist, to whom she had been married in 
London five years ago, when he had faithfully 
promised to fulG! the requirements of the 
Hrench law if ever restored to his native 
country, 

This he had failed to do, under the plea 
that he could not obtain his parents’ consent. 
She might share his apartment if she liked, 
but he could not support her or her children. 
She was quite bewildered on finding that her 
marriage in England meant nothing in France, 
Agnorant of the language, and with two young 
children, she knew not what to do, for she 
soon found that her husband, now that he 
had returned to his former associates, was a 
very bad man, and that “ Paris was not a 
hutle heaven.” So she left him, and had 
been trying to support herself and her chil- 
dren by working her sewing-machine and by 
giving Knglish lessons. Hitherto they had 
managed to live, but it was bare living, as 
the worn gannentis and shattered appearance 
of mother and child testified. Her baby was 
out at nurse to leave ler free to eam daily 
Dread as best she could, The previous day, 
hearing that Joaves of bread were being dis- 
tributed at the mairie of her arrondissement, 
she, pressed with hunger and want, took her 
place in the long ‘ queue” waiting to receive 
their portion, Weary and exhausted with 
cold, before her turn arrived she had fainted. 
An effort was made by some compassionate 
women to restore her, but ete they bad quite 
succeeded, in answer to the query, “ Qui 
est-ce?” the truth kad come out: “ Une de 
ces Anglaises qui se maria seulement en 
Angleterre.” The words caught the ear of 
the man who was dealing out the breail, and 
with a true and patriotic eye to merciless 
ecunomy and justice, he explained to the 
trembling woman who had scarcely recovered. 
consciousness, “ Qu’il n’avait pas le droit de 
Faider, car elle n’était pas Francaise; elie 
devait s'adresser 3 PAmbassade d'Angleterre.” 

Acately fecling the betrayal of her wrongs, 
she dragged her steps back to her child, 
Scalding tears felt on the sleeping boy ; she 
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looked round the bare room (for all bad 
been pledged for food and fuel), and thought 
what matter if both sleep, and the sense of 
hunger and want be hushed for ever by the 
chill hand of death ! 

True, both slept, but not in death. How 
many a sorrowful heart wakes up but to grasp 
its sorrow anew, all the keener, alas! from 
its temporary repose. How could she face 
cold officialism again, perhaps to be told 
another of the galling truths which seem to 
overshadow the English wives of Frenchmen 
in Paris! And she looked round for some- 
thing more to pledge for the day’s needs, but 
ure was nothing save ber sewing-machine, 
the bread-winner when food could Le cared. 
"The worker’s indignant pride was not proof 
against the mother’s love and the child’s 
tears. Soon they were toiling through the 
deep snow from Vaugirard, and reached at 
length the British Embassy.” Hers was only 
common story, and she was directed, hike 
many others, for relief to the Mission Home. 

“And I have pledged everything,” she 
added, summing up the brief history of her 
sorrow and want. sf 

“ Everything ?” asked the lady, more in 
sympathy than in questioning; but the sharp- 

sense of injustice was keen and quick, 

“ Everything,” she repeated. “ I will show 

ww what I have Jeft,” and putting her hand 
into her pocket she drew out o letter and a 
Tittle book, “ There,” she said, as her eyes 
filled with tears, “that is all 1 possess 1” 

"The letter bore the mark of tears ; it wat 
from her mother, and the little book was her 
mother’s gift. “Lite Pillows,” by F. R. 
Havergal. On the first paye wus wriltes— 
"To my child, who will find but a hard 
pillow to rest on in Paris. May she read a 
chapter cach night for her comfort.’ And 
so she had, for the pages were well worn, 
and had been wept over 100. Yes, this 
and her children were her last carthly trea+ 
sures, and again the large tears coursed eucit 
other silently down her cheeks, and spoke 
more eloquently than words of how they 
were valued, 

Would she like to 1etumm to her mothe? 
Oh, yes, with her children. Arrangement. 
were soon made for her to doso at once, anil 
a telegram was sent to the mother, who stil 
occupied the same position of trust, to pte- 
pare her for her daughter's arrival; anit a 
sovereign was given her, besides her fare, 
that she and her childien on arriving might 
not be in any immediate difiiculty. Un 
reaching London she took a small lodging, 
and went to the house where her mother 
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lived, only to find it closed, and that she 
with the family had gone abroad for some 
months. 

‘A day of two after, as she was planning a. 
foture for herself and children, she was 
startled by her husband, who, watching her 
for evil, had not becn long in tracing her, and 
coolly informed her that if she did not return 
with him to Paris he would force her to do so, 
as she was his lawful wife in England. Be- 
wildcred and disheartcned, she assented, he 
putilly assuring her that he would full 

i ious promise of marrying her ac- 
cording to French law, so legalizing her 
children. No one was near to counscl—for 
the poor have but few friends—and she re- 
furned with him. During the journey to 
Paris the baby, scarcely a year old, becaine 
very ill. On arriving at her husband's apatt- 
meat, almost her first request—for medical 
advice—was refused. 

‘The broken-hearted mother nursed her 
Tittle one with characteristic devotion until 
death released the little sufferer. The father 
forbade any religious service, and would not 
contribute anything towards the funeral, The 
few feet of earth which covered the dead babe 
in the Fosse Commune were consecrated by 
a mother’s tears. 

The little boy was still left to her; she 
determined to be freed, seeing that there was 
no hope of justice to herself 2s a wife from 2 
man so heartless, and she came to the 
“Home” for advice and help. 

Ina letter to the Zimes, August, 1880, hers 
wes amongst the cases narrated of the vic- 
tims of the French marriage-laws, who had 
received aid and sympathy through the 
“ Mission Home.” 

A few days after its insertion the fol- 
lowing letter was received at the Home :-~ 


“My widowed aunt was deeply moved by 
your letter which I happened to show her, 
ais the case of the lady married to a Commu- 
nist is a sad repeution of her only child’s 
history. Honourably married here, cruelly 
deserted on his return to Paris, her child 
died on her way home, and she only reached 
here to die. 

“ You will now understand how a story like 
that affects my aunt. She would like to 
try and make that lady bappy, and has 
asked me to request you (if you think it 
tight) to make the following proposal to her, 
viz.; to accept the shelter of her home, and 
to act as companion to her, as she is alone 
and requires one. She would be treated as 
a daughter, and provision made for her to 
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return to her husband if she wished to do 
80." 


After some correspondence, this kind and 
providential offer was accepted for the 
deserted wife and child. 

Early in January, 1881, they were to start 
by the night-mail from Paris with one of the 
ladies of the Home. As their friend was 
anxiously awaiting mother and child, a pen- 
cilled note was put into her hand; 


“There is no hope of saving us. This 
I went to the school for my 
boy, and found that his father had taken 
him to the Mairie, and had registered 
him under his name; 90 my child is Ais 
now by law, while I, his mother, am still no 
wife, He has taken all I had to love and 
to live for. It is useless to try and save me, 
1 could not live apart from my boy, I may be 
his guardian angel, and watch him from 2 
distance, Should anything happen to his 
father he would perhaps be mine. But you, 
dear madam, be careful; for he knows who 
it is that has been helping us, and vows ven- 
geancc. When there is another éweufe there 
will bea good many stray shots, and I can 
only pray that he may not teach my child to 
hate me.—Your broken-hearted, “M" 


And who shall follow the mother—still 
young in years and beautifil—through the 
weary mazes and seething temptations of 
Parisian life; a mother, yet no wife, not 
even bearing her child's name ; her mother's 
heart torn from ali that it had left to love, 
and trampled on by the man who well knew 
how to win all that was pure and womanly 
as his lawful wife in England, but to cast her 
hopelessly, because lawfully, adrift in his owa 
country ? 

And the child—for whom she alone suffered 
and toiled—how shall they meet again: 
when imbued with the principles of “Ni 
Dieu, ni mattre” in some lawless émewi 
whose “stray shots” fill up the meed o! 
private hatred, goaded by men who scek 
some new crime to incite lawless passions 
which have well-nigh palled with satiation? 
Or have the thoughts embodied in “ Little 
Pillows "—watered by a mother's tears and 
nurtured by her prayers—fallen upon good 
ground which shall yet, under God, bear fruit, 
that shall fall as balm on the wounded, sorrow- 
stricken heart of his nameless mother—legally 
married—and yct no wife. 

ADA M, LEIGH, 
77, AVENUE Waozak, 
Pag. 


THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 
By S. G. DARNETT. 


ie some aspects and developments of the | 


human mind the world has already wit- 
neased a perfection which it will not see again, 
or at least only after the lapse of ages. ‘The 
speculative intellect of a Vato, the rich ima~ 
gination of a Shakespeare, the vast capabilities 
of a Michael Angelo have illumined literature 
and art for all time; and of human powers 
beyond these we feel that we can have no 
conception. But in the world of science all 
jis 1eversed. Progress is the watchword of 
the great pioncets of the present, as it has 
been the watchword of great discoverers and 
investigators in the past, That which to- 
day seems to have touched by its lofty daring 
the Lopmost pinnacle of success, appears in the 
next ition but the tentative effort of a 
spirit which was only just beginning to feel 
the stirrings of ils gigantic powers. 

It is, pethaps, not too much to say that 
during the nineteenth century alone the world, 
has made greater progress in science than in 
all the past ages of its history. The subja- 
gation of steam and of the electric force are 
sufficient to prove this, On all hands weare 
surrounded by the marvels which have re- 
sulted from scientific investigation ; and when 
we think only of what the last quarter of a 
century has given birth to in this respect, who 
is bold enough to put a limit to further dis- 
coveries, and to say to science, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther?” If we could 
project ourselves into the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century we should probably be filled 
with astonishment at the wonders as yet 
hidden within the womb of time. 

In facilities for locomotion we have ad- 
vanced in an amazing degree. The Atlantic 
is no longer a formidable drawback to tra- 
yellers, for the joumey from England to New 
York has been abridged to a little over seven 
days, In the matter of railways similar 
marvellous results have been obtained ; and 
the world has recently been called upon to 
witness the Alps laid under contribution for 
the purpose of furthering human progress. 
‘That vast mountainous range is no 
formidable, as it was in ancient times, or even 
in the days of Napoleon, which latter have, a8 
it were, but just passed away. It is true that 
by rendering a thing easy, which before has 
been supremely difficult end awe-inspiring, 





we lose somewhat the sense of grandeur and 
sublimity; but we willingly forego this 
when we think of the results which cn- 
sue from human skill and enterprise. The 
St. Gothard Railway, which marks an era in‘ 
the history of locomotion, is now an accom- 
plished fact, and travellers can enjoy all the 
advantages of crossing the Alps without the 
toilsome labour which formerly attended the 
exploit. 

‘This railway, and the road which preceded 
it in construction, were plunned upwards of 
thirty years ago, but a variety of circum- 
stances interfered with the execution of the 
project. It was not until 1830 that there 
‘was any carriage route at all by way of St. 
Gothard and the Bernardino, this being the 
only way entirely through Swiss territory over 
the mountains. But, when this road was 
eventually constructed, it could not compete 
with the Brenner and the Semmering routes, 
which were so much lower and easier of 
access, Though the St. Gothard road hal 
the advantage of being shorter, it had the 
more serious disadvantages of being steep 
and perilous, and of frequently being ren- 
dered almost impassable by snow drifts, It 
was not unnatural, when railways came to be 
spoken of and contemplated, that the St, 
Gothard should have been most favourably 
regarded. But for eleven years, that is 
between 1848 and 1859, nothing could be 
done in consequence of the disturbed con- 
dition of Southern Europe, The time, 
however, came for action, when Germany 
on the one hand and Italy on the other, 
became pressing for this new and admirable 
mode of intercommunication, The Swiss 
cantons still held aloof, being divided upon 
the question, but st a conference held at 
Beme on the rsth of September, 1869, the 
St. Gothard was accepted as the trie line. 
Im this conference Switzerland, North Ger- 
many, Italy, Baden, and Wurtemberg, were 
represented. Difficulties still lay ahead, 
France naturally held firmly to her own route, 
the Mont Cenis, and also to the Simplon, 
which was then about to be constructed, At 
last the result of the Franco-Prussian war-~ 
so disastrous to France—settled the matter ; 
there could no longer be any opposition of 
moment to the plans of Germany, and the 
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Lata cewe Lu dat Guedeouo 


St Gothwd hne was resolved upon The 
terms had been tringed at the Conference 
of Vaizin in June, 1870, but the works only 
began to be pushed forward with vigour m 
October, 1872 At thus latter date the Mont 
Cents route was already open, and of course 
the Brenner and Semmenng routes had long 
othe gre shall called 
great engineering called mto 
requisition m the construction of the 
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Gothard line 
will be best 
understood 
by the ad of 
the following 
facts The 
Journey from 
Swit zaland 
to Italy, that 
15, from Lu 

cere to Lu 
gano, 16 4 
hitthe over 
onc hundred 
miles In 
this passage 
there we no 
less than fif 
ty two smut 
tunncls to 
passthrough, 
with a tot 
Jenyth of fif 
tecn mules 
The time 
ccupied in 
pissing 
through thu 
great St Go 

that tune 
ncl wh chin 
addition 15 
usel& nine 
ind 1 quit 

ter miles mn 
lngth 5 

~bout 

twenty thice 
minutes 
Ihe scenery, 
wherever the 
pace of the 
spectator 
can rst up 
on it, 1 glo 
nous In 
proof of this 
weneed only 
tefer to om 
ulustribons The loveliness of the Urner See 
and the grandeur of the views about Go 
schenen prrticularly affect the travellur Nor 
must such points as those afforded by the 
Devil's Bridge and the Canton of Schwyty 
be forgotten The whole length of the line, 
from the engineeng point of wew, more 
over, 15 most notable. Not only has the 
St. Gothard lne the longest tunnel mm the 


St Lworld, but twenty-four mules, or more than 
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‘one fifth of the whole line, consists of tunnels 
A number of these tunnels had to be con 
sttucted mm spiral o1 corkscrew fish on, in 
cade: thet while mking the necessary rapid 
ascent from the valleys to a higher elevation, 
the hne should be perfectly protected against 
the svalanchts which are frequent at those 
plrees Not alone from the pomt of view 
ofits filly three tuoncls, but from its lofty 
widucts, its bridges, its sheltered gallenies, 
and other 
woths the 
St Gothud 
Ine 1s nell 
enutld to 
be called 
on. of the 
most re mar} 
able achese 
ments of mo 
der engin 
eerng = The 
tunnels of the 
Semmering 
and Bienner 
routes we 
much shortur 
than those 
of the st 
Gothud, the 
longest. «rn. 
the Bienn 
bung only 
bbs meties 
Uhe — cnure 
covered wry 
of the St 
Gothid as 
no less thin 
4071S me 
tres wher is 
th Summa 
ing has only 
filteen tun 
nels with an 
lonPtbate. of 
4429mecbes, 
usd the Then- 
wer twenty 
seven tune 
nel 

Lhe cost 
of this lune of 
ruby wis 
£9 §00 000 
Sterling, + 
very heavy 
Rmount, 
though the 
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exceptional nature of the work must be 
taken snto consideration “Ihe huge mass 
of the St Gothard,' observes one wnter, 
“constitutes the centre of the long circular 
cham that encompuses the north of Italy 
From its four sides flow four of the greatest 
Alpme streams, two of which, the Rhine 
and the Rhone, take from thew sources a 
winding course, the Rhine eastwards and the 
Rhone westwards, whule the two others, the 
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Ihe Urner See 


Reuss and the Ticino mm in 7 straght 
Ine away from one another the one north, 
the other south—1 strught Ine which 1s 
prolonged on the north to the Rhine at 
Bate, from Bale to Colo ne and to the 
sands of the North Se1 on the south to 
the Inhes Maggtore ind Como to Milan, 
to Pavia and to the Mecliterrinean at 
Genoa The St Gothard Rulway thus 
vartually makes the ‘proud city’ of Italy 
a Gcmain port in the Mediterranean, just 
as the Brenner and Scmmering hive made 
Venice and Tneste German ports m the 
Adratic' The St Gothard Ime 1s also 
having a perceptible influence already npoa 
the commerce of the notth of Europe con 
siderable additional traffic beginning to 
set in by way of Antwerp Indeed, the 
fact that this route 15 the straightest and 
practically the shortest across the vast Alpine 
chain will not only naturally secure for it the 
traffic of the Rhenish regions unmediately to 
the north of :t, but also that of the greater 
part of Western Germany ind Eastern 
‘Arance, a6 well as Belgium and Holland wd 
Northein Europe generally 


Acompanson his been drawn as to the 
real distances traversed by the several routes 

For travellurs bound to Gcnov fiom Pan, 
or London, from Dresden or Munich a may 
be proved that the S¢ Grothard 1oute » 
shorter than esther the Mont Cems «i the 
Prenner For from Pris to Tale and Ju 
ceme the distince 1s only 379 mics which 
could comfortibly be t1 welled over in tnelve 
hours 1 the rate of 3: miles an hou 
whik the Mont Cems route 15 a journey of 
348 miles to Culoz, 380 to Montmellan 431 
to Modane, and sor to Jurm — The Brennet 
route, which 15 so straight from north to 
south, along the Tyrol fiom Innsbruck to 
Verona, 15 only ro5 milcs 1n length but 
Innsbruck 1s 109 miles from Munich, and the 
Imes from Munich to Stuttgart, Frank 
fort, Salzburg, Prague, and other citics aie so 
crooked, that even for trivellers bound from 
any part of Germany to the Aduatic, the St 
Gothard hne will be, bv at least three or four 
hours, shorter than the Erenner route The 
Brenner will be found longer still for travel 
lers having to thread thew way to the Medr 
terranean from Verona to Genoa" But be» 
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sides all this, on the score of its magnificent | lakes, that of the Four Cantons, at Lucerne; 
scenery, the new route is sure to become a | it travels along the Bay of Uri to Flielen, in 
favourite one. “The St. Gothard Railway {sight of the most sublime mountain scenery 


takes its start from the finest of all Swiss, in the world; and it ends at the Lakes 











Te outlook at Schwyts. 


Maggiore, Lugano, Varese, and Como, ‘that For the new route, therefore, we may safely 
gee of Italian Jakes which surpass in love- count upon a future as successful and bril- 

ess all other lakes, and to the beauty of liant as that predicted for it by the dis- 
which there is nothing comparable in Italy tinguished guests at the Luceme fétes, in 
itself, i.e. in what has been emphatically called May last, when the St. Gothard line was 
the land of beauty.” formally thrown open to the world. 


AN INCIDENT IN PARIS, 
Connected with Miss Frigh'’s Mission Pomc. 
J= haunted me for a week and more, 
In the Paris streets with their roar and whi:l; 
It will haunt me now till my day is o’er— 
The home-like face of that English girl. 
Wad I ever scen her before that night ? 
Iiave I never seen her on earth but once ? 
So many come to me in sorrowful plight ; 
But she was a lady you saw at 2 glance. 


‘Times were bad in our Ouzrriere quarter, 
And we had to open a kitchen there 

For those who had nothing to buy with, or barter: 
But what brought her to our pauper fare? 

She came with the rest, but not, ike them, 
Pushing to get her a foremost place, 

But timid as she who touched the hem 
Of THis robe, unscen, for its healing grace. 


Surely I knew that face before ; 
Or was it only our English style, 

Seen at rural church, or on ball-room floor, 
And everywhere seen like a sunny smile ? 

I must speak to her, and I must find out 
Wow she came to be in our Quarter: then 

One plucked my gown, and I turned about 
To a group of chattering, bearded men. 


When I shook them off, and looked again 
For the honic-like look of that English face, 
I searched each group, but I searched in vain ; 
And the lhght scemed gone from the suniess place, 
“ Had any one scen when she went away ? 
Could any one tell me what was her name?” 
No; they noted nothing, had nought to say, 
Except of the hunger that gnawed in them, 


I said, Next week she will surely come ; 
And all through its days she haunted me, 
As 1 wandered about, in strect and slum, 
*Mong the sorrowful sights that were there to sce. 
But next week came, and they came in scores, 
Pushing and chattering, cager-eyed, 
And I stood and watched by the opening doors ; 
But she was not there, and my whole heart dicd. 


I know not why, but I felt at once 

Something had happened I should regret, 
Something had lost me a2 God-given chance, 

And I never could pay to that soul my debt. 
Oh, sweet pale face, that came over me 

‘Like a Ictter straight from an English home, 
Or a breath from an English clover lea, 

‘Where now do thy wstful glances roam? 


I stood up before them, deseribed her look, 
Her shrinking manner, her scanty clothes ; 
Did any one know her? ‘Then somc onc took 
Courage to say, it must be “Miss Rose.” 
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Yes; she had seen her going about ; 
No; she knew about her more, 
But thought, perhaps, that she coutd find out 


Her room from the woman that kept the door. 


‘That night—for I could not rest nor sleep 
‘Till T knew the truth--I was at the place. 
‘The concierge said, “Mon Dieu! I weep 


‘When I think of that git] with the kindly face. 


She comes not down one day last week, 
Nor next, nor again, and I wonder why. 
‘Was she out of work?) Was she, maybe, sick ? 
But we let another two days go by. 


“Then—yes—the police, they break open the door; 


Ah! she is dead in her little cold room— 
Four days lying there dead on the floor, 

And they carry her off to the pauper’s tomb ; 
Just some rough boards like a packing-case, 

‘Then a hole where they heap up many dead ; 
But the Bon Dicu searches the horrible place, 
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And He knows where His own lite ones are jaid.” 


WALTER SMITH. 


ALEXANDRIA AND THE BIBLE. 
By 10k Vuny Rav. J. S. MOWSON, D.D., Daan oy Cursrra, 


TERRIBLE calamity has fallen on 

Alexandria. Much indeed has hap- 
pened sinco; and new events, in rapid suc- 
cession, have been calling our minds to other 
places. Still there are good reasons why we 
should pause in setious thought op the 
calamity which has fallen on so famous a 
city. Who is to be blamed] for all this? What 
mistakes have been made, and who has made 
thom? Such questions are asked on every 
side. No attempt, however, will here Le 
made cither to ask them or to answer them. 
Nothing is more easy than recrimination, and 
nothing more common. We see it very well 
practised among children in the nursery ; 
and we sce it piactised equally well in 
the House of Commons. At such a time 
teligious thought rises into a higher sphere. 
When God comes in the form of calamity to 
visit any port of the earth Ife makes use 
alike of human wisdom and human folly. 
We lose the most serious lessons of such a 
crisis if we look too much to secondary causes. 
Such a crisis is an invitation to call great prin- 


ciples to mind, and to gaze upward through ! 


the clouds to the calm bright throne of the 
Almighty Judge and Father. 

Here are some of the reasons why it is 
well for us to pause with this subject before 
bs. But, moreover, the temporary fall of 


Alexandria calls our minds to its early reli- 
gious associations and memories, If we 
think reverently of the structure of the 
Bible and of the course of Divine Provi- 
dence in connection with the history of 
this city, we must sec, in the events of the 
day, an instructive opportunity for recalling 
some portion of the past. 

(i) And first, Alexandria forms part of that 
gencral Egyptian background of all sacred 
history, whether Jewish or Christian, which 
is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
arrangements of God's «lispensations. 

‘As regards the older dispensation, the 
sacred annals are occupied with Egypt during 
a longer time than with Jerusalem, Through 
the whole of the Old Testament we nevor 
scem to lose sight of the country of the Nile. 
To make this clear it is needfixl only to touch 
very slightly the following facts. ‘The patri- 
atch Abraham himself visited Egypt, and 
stood on the banks of its river, as had 
stood on the banks of the Kuphmtes, To 
the biography of Abraham add the biography 
of Joseph, with those of his father and hus 
brothers. And not only did this great foreign 
comptroller of Egyptian finance see the Pyra- 
mids, but at Sichem, in the centre of the Holy 
‘Land—the very place from the neighbourhood 
of which the Midianite merchants brought 
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him—his body, embalmed after the manner of 
other mummies, was laid to its rest. ‘To this 
again add the biography of Moscs, who comes 
into the history when the national life of the 
Hebrews is rising like an inundation out of 
the patriarchal. ‘The departure from Egypt 
marks the great crisis of the change, and com- 
pletes the change for ever; yet nothing could 
alter the fact which is stated in 2 famous 
sentence of one of the prophets, “Ont of 
Egypt have I called my son,” 

Egypt still remained as the immovable 
background of ali this wonderful history, and 
in living contact with it, too. ‘The thought of 
the Hebrews was always reverting to this pre- 
lude of the poem of their national life, to this 
vestibuly through which they had passed into 
the promised home of the Holy Land. Re- 
member all those passages in the Psalms 
which refer to the time when “ Israc] came out 
of igypt.” Remember the active commercial 
intercourse of thc days of Solomon. Remem- 
Der that Jeroboam wus here, when Solomon’s 
son sowed the seeds of fatal disunion among 
the tribes, Nor is there any more remarkable 
instance of this reverting of the thought of the 
Hebrews to their ancient home than that 
chapter of Isaiah, which contains the “burden 
of Egypt," and wheie the scenery and the 
customs of the country come before us as 
vividly as if we were travelling through it 
—the wizards and charmers, the waters of the 
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‘me 4 most rematkable fact) fills at least half 
of the famous speech of the first martyr. 
Nor is Fgypt forgotten by St Paul in his 
address in the synagogue of the Pisidian 
Antioch. So that it is as though the shadow 
of the Pyramids were flung right across the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, ‘The com- 
mand of Joseph concerning his Lones, the 
refusal of Moses to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's «laughter, the safety procured by 
the sprinkling of blood in the Passover, the 
drowning of the Ezyptians in the Red Sea, 
these topics constitute an animated Passage 
in that record of the Saints which we readin 
the Fpistle to the Tebrews. Above all we 
must remember the direction sent through an. 
angel that, when the massacre uf the chikiren 
was impending at Bethlchem, the Saviour 
was to take refuge in Ngypt, so that the 
home of Ilis infancy was there,and a new 
meaning was given to the prophet’s words— 
“ Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 

iii.) But in recalling this close 1clation of 
Egypt to the New Testament, the point to 
which we are now moving is the separate 
and speciat mention male there uf Alex~ 
andria. Four times is the city named in the 
New Testament, and on cach occasion in such 
a manner as to have a vely large fulness of 
meaning. In fact, it might be corte tly said 
that thir famous Hgyptian city comes there 
before our notice five times ; for when we read 











tiver, the Ferrer and flags, the flax, the | that Jews of Egypt were at Pentecost, we 


sluices and ponds for fish. And there are other 
words in the chapter which at this moment 
it is impossible not to quote, though they 
are quoted without any expression of opinion 
regarding the personages of the day. “ Be- 
hold the Lord ridcth upon a swift cloud, and 
shall come into Egypt. . . and the spirit of 
Egypt shall fil in the midst thereof... 

and the Egyptians will I give over unto the 
hand of a cruel lord. + The Lord hath 
mingled a perverse spirit in the midst thereof.” 





know very well that the greater part of 
them came from Alexandria, Hut to let 
that pass, and to maik only the places where 
this city is actually named—it was in the 
synagogue of Alexandrian Jews at Jerusalem 
that the great disputation of St Stephen 
took place ; it was by the learning of Alex. 
andria that Apollos, who is singled out as a 
sample of the missionary assistants of St. Paul. 
was fitted for his work; it is in connection 
with the trade of Alexandria that the great 


(i.) But not even in the New Testament | lessons of hfe and character come to us 
docs the Bible loosen its hold upon Egypt. from the account of St. Paul's voyage and 
On the contrary, this land of ancient wonders shipwreck ; and Jastly. it was ina ship of Alex- 
torms part of the necessary framework of the andria, whose very pame we know, that this 
history which we read there. We ought not apostle successfully completed his voyage to 
to lose sight of the frequent mention of | Rome. What kind of religious suggestions 
Cyrene, which lay between Egypt and ‘Tunis, ‘these facts have for us we shall sce more 
and is, in fact, the modern Tripoli. We find fully as we proceed, Let us now linger, for 
Jews of Egypt specially named among those a moment, on another general relation of 
who were in Jerusalem at the Great Pente- | Alexandria to the Bible. ‘ 
cost, It was on the way down into Egypt! wild We have secn that this city shares 
that Philip met the Ethiopian : andwho knows ! with Egypt at large the general character of 
what blessings came, through the Go: to | being a background of sacred history; but it 
the region of the Upper Nile, with re-| is to be observed that Alexandna, taken 
turning pilgrim? Egypt (and this seems to ' apart, has this relation to the New Testament 
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only. ‘Throughout the whole range of the 
old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi, 
though the mention of Egypt is frequent, 
Alexandria has no existence at all. The city 
of On is famed as the residence of the fathcr- 
in-law of Joseph: but this was not Alexan- 
dria. Zoan was the chief city of the Delta: 
hut this was not Alexandria. The city of 
Rameses was the starting-point of the 
Istaelites at the Mxodus: but that was not 
Alexandria, That place on the coast, where 
our ships have recently been occupied in 
such scrious work, was in those carly days, 
ond all through the Hebrew annals down to 
the very end of the series of the prophets, a 
snere fishing village, unknown to history. 
‘The origin of this renowned city took place 
in mat interval between the periods of the 
Old Testament and the New, which is often 
strangely neglected, even by students of 
theology ; the circumstances of its origin are 
of the most striking character ; its very naine 
is to this day a memorial of one of the 
greatest men of the world. Alexander, after 
complction of his vast conquests from the 
Meditcrranean to the Indus, saw instinctively, 
in the wide grasp of his capacious mind (tor 
it is difficult to doubt the reatity of this pre- 
science), that this spot was adapted to be, as 
it were, the centre of three continents. Tsay 
three continents, because America and Aas- 
tralia were then entirely hid under the cloud 
of the future. Thus the city was laid out by 
this famous conqueror and famous organizer, 
and called by his name, Never was any city 
founded with so definite 2 vision of great 
results, ‘These results were manifold ; and 
‘if we look over them with a reverential regard 
to Divine Providence, we perceive that the 
Christian Church has reaped from them a 
vast benefit, which we ourselves enjoy to this 


iy. 

Alexandria had a good harbour, alike for 
commerce and for war. ‘The merchandise 
of India and Arabia began speedily to come 
this way towards the West and the North. 
The population increased rapidly; and this 
population, as it has been in our day, was 
trom the first of very various nationalities, with 
@ marked liability to faction and turbulence. 
Among these nationalities was a very large 
proportion of Jews. Great privileges were 
given to them ‘by Alexander, and contmued 
by his successors. Special quarters of the 
city, of wide extent, were marked ont for 
them. Jt might almost be said that there 
was a repetition of that residence of “ Israel 
in Egypt,” which has furnished a subject for 
the genius of Handel. 
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Thus the connection of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem became very close; and this opens 
out to us that wider prospect of religious 
results, to which, from our present point of 
view, we are bound to pay attention, 

(v.) The leaming of Alexandria, in con- 
nection with the diffusion of the Greek lan- 
guage, has had the most important bearing 
on the early spread of the Gospel, on Christian 
theology, and on Ecclesiastical history. Alex- 
andria became not simply a great mercantile 
city and a centre of great political power. It 
became also a place for the accumulation of 
knowledge, for philosophical inquiry, and the 
most active intellectual pursuits. Its library 
and museum were renowned throughout the 
world. Here was the great meeting-place of 
the Kast and the West. Here above all was 
the great mecting-place of the Greek and the 
Hebrew, of Greek Philosophy and of Hebrew 
Religion. The Jews acquired here wider 
views than would have been possible in 
Palestine, This doubtless was by no means 
an unmixed advantage: but these changes 
prepared the way for the future. 

And especially when we think of this pre- 
paration, and of the divinely appointed con- 
nection of Alexandria with Religion, we must 
bear in mind the spread of the Greek 
tongue, as the means for communicating 
thought, and the translation of the Ancient 
Scriptures into that noble universal language 
of Poetry and philosophy. This translation 
was by the Apostles in the structure of 
the New Testament, its dissemination among 
the heathen facilitated the reception of the 
Gospel, which itself was preached in Greek— 
some have gone so far as to say that in our 
Lord's day it was the familiar Bible of the 
Synagogues in Palestine ; it was certainly the 
Old ‘Testament of the Karly Church after the 
time of the Apostles, as it is the Old Testa- 
ment of the Greek Church to this day. No 
treasure of equal value was in V’'tolemy's 
great library. And this translation was ex- 
ecuted at Alexandria. Is it not a thought to 
lay strong hold on ourimagination, that tradi- 
tion places the homes and the work of these 
translators on the sea-shore, precisely opposite 
the outer position taken by our ships during 
the late bombardment ? 

(vi) We are now in a condition to per- 
ceive more clearly the significance of those 
four passages, where Alexandria appears by 
mame in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘The 
Word of God increased in Jerusalem: the 
number of the disciples multiplied greatly ; 
and Stephen, full of faith and power, did 
great wonders and miracles among the people. 
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Then there arose certain of the synagogue, __(vili.) The next passage takes our thoughts 
which is called the synagogue of the Alex- from the learning of this city to its trade: and 
andrians, disputing with Stephen: and they this, too, we see connected with the early 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the! work of the Gospel. St. Paul, with other 
spirit by which he spake.” ‘This is the’ prisoners, had sct sail in an Adramyitian 
preamble of the first martyrdom: and if we vessel from Corsarea, under the charge of a 
look closely into the historic fact recorded centurion, bound for Rome: aad, after touch- 
here, we perccive it to be important. Jows ing at Sidon, they had “sailed under the 
of Alexandria had a synagogue in Jerusalem; lee of Cyprus, because the winds were con- 
they were recognised as being in some way trary.” It was thought likely that some 
different from the Jews of Palestine; yet they other vessel, on its way to Italy, would be 
were recognised. All this indicates not found in one of the harbours of the coast of 
only frequent commanication between -Jeru- the mainland beyond this island. ‘This ex- 
salem and Alexandria, and frequent passing pectation was fulfilled. ‘We came to Myra, 
to and fro, but interchange of thought like- | city of Lycia,” says St. Luke, “and there 
wise, and frequent debate, And debate of the centurion found a ship of Alexandria, 
this kind had no small effect on the growth sailing into Italy, and he put us therein.” 
of Christianity. The same circumstances of weather which 
Such notices, though slight at first appear- had impeded the other vessel doubtless de- 
ance, have not their place in Holy Scripture tained this Alexandrian ship, and caused her 
hy accident, And a suspicion ariscs in the 1o be in harbour here for a tine before prose- 
inind (though I am not aware that this has cuting her voyage. Egypt was the gianary 
occurred tv any of the commentators) that of Italy ; and that this was a cora-ship we 
Ste himselt may have been from Alcx- know “ the casting out of the wheat into 
andria, and trained in its schools. This | thesca” at the time of the shipwreck. And the 
would account for that very large mention | thought which is brought into the mind by 
of Egypt which occurs in his speech: and} such a combination of circumstances is 
another circumstance appcars to mic to tend | this—that we see Religion here in cunjunc- 
fn the direction of the same conclusion, | tion with Trade. ‘The Gospel moves, and 
‘This speech is the only part of the Bible in has a right to move, along the kine of 
which wwe are told that “Moses was learned common things. The presence ot St. Paul 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” in this corm-ship, his chaiacter and his 
(vii) Whatever roay be our speculation | tcaching, remind us of the great blessing 
Togarding a Possible connection of Stephen which results to the world whenever a high 
‘with Alexandria, we know of this connection moral purpose 1s combined with mercantile 
23 a certain fact in the case of Apollos. St. traffic. 
Paul had now completed his Second Mis- ix.) But Alexandria appears once more 
sionary Journey and was beginning the Third. by name in the history of the Acts. The 
Through the dissemination of the synagogues, Apostle was wrecked al Malta; and the ship 
and by the help of the Greek language, the and the cargo were lost, Uhough all the crew 
Gospel had now been widely spread. “And and the passengers were saved. Malta and 
acertain Jew named Apollos, bora at Alex- Cyprus! How strangely the places which 
andria, an eloquent snan, and mighty in the are made familiar to us by the distressing and. 
Scriptures, came to Ephesus. ‘This man was anxious events of the present time, and by 
instructed in the way of the Lord; and being the movements of our own ships and soldiers, 
fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught seem to come before us, like a fresh com- 
diligently the things of the Lord.” ‘The mentary on what we rad in this part of the 
word here rendered “eloquent” ought rather Bible] ‘The winter was spent in Malta, 
to be rendered “learned.” Apollos had been “and after threc months,” continues the his- 
trained in the schools of Alexandria. We torian, “we departed in a ship of Alexandria, 
observe that it is said he was born there, which bad wintercd in the isle, whose sign 
He had not been a mere casual resident in was Castor and Pollux.” Those wio are’ 
the place ; but it seems that he came to the acquainted with classical mythology kuow 
work of evangelisation with all the influence very well what kind of figures they were 
and apparatus of the learning of the pluce ; which were painted or carved on this Alex- 
and it is highly probable that he was only a rndyian ves ‘The remainder of the voyage, 
sample of many who, under Divine Provi- too, is made vivid and distinct to us by the 
dence, were engaged in the first planting of mention of the places at which they touched 
the Gospel. —first Syracuse, then Rhegium. They came 
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into their final harbour at Puteoli, where 
the Alexandrian corn-ships then unloaded 
their cargoes. So they went to Rome. Now 
all I desire to say at this point is that 
such was the mode of effecting long voyages 
in those days. Travellers were obliged to 
make use of such opportunities as mercantile 
ships afforded them, This might be ex- 
emplificd by the voyages of kings and 
emperora over the sea which St. Paul had 
been crossing. Such then was the mode in 
which missionaries travelled during the carly 
Gospel days; and thus we sce here the 
famous seaport of Alexandria in another of 
its relations to the spreatl of Christianity and 
the buildingup of the Church. 

(x) This is far from exhausting the history 
of the influence of Alexandria in the further- 
ance of our Holy Religion. Even the 
Biblical associations of the subject are not 
finished at this point. I see no reason for 
discrediting the tradition that St. Mark 
first foundeu the Christian Church at Alex- 
andria. His name has ever been cou- 
nected with the Christianity of Egypt. 
Onc form of the tradition connects the 
African work of this Evangelist with Dar- 
nabas, and with Cyprus, which, as recent 
events have reminded us, is very near to this 
coast, If we were quite sure of the truth of 
this general fact, it would be a speculation of 
vatreme interest to connect in the 
Christianity of the Nile with the work of one 
whose defection in early life was followed by 
faithfal labour in association alike with Si. 
Peter and with St. Paul. 

‘After the Apostohe age a very wide view 
opens out to us of other sacred topics which 
were localised here, and are full of interest 
and instruction, The fourth and fifth cen- 
turies constituted, as has been traly said, 
“one of the cardinal and critical eras in the 
history of the human race, ia which virtues 
and vices manifest themselves side by side;” 
und in both aspects Alexandria had a great 
place in the influence exercised by that age 
upon mankind. Our concem here is with 
Christian influence and the permanent good 
which resulted from it; and in a case like the 
present, where brevity is imperative, it isdesir- 
able, as it is commonly consonant with truth, 
to connect such a subject with one great per- 
sonality. Now Alexandria was the city of 
Athanasius. In the mere statement of this 
fact is summed up 2 wide range of momentous 
Church history. A curious story is told of 
the boyhood of Athanasius; and the scene of 
it is that very sca-shore with which we have 
been lately made so painfully familiar. Some 
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boys were playing at Baptism, one of them 

tering the imaginary rite to the rest. 
‘The aged bishop of Alexandria, who had 
Leen watching the game, sent for them 
and rebuked them. ‘That boy was Athana- 
sius, who afterwards, as himself Bishop of the 
sune city, won imperishable renown, and 
was more than once, after exile, received and 
welcomed back with all the honour that the 
place could bestow. A city associated with 
‘such a biography deserves, if we may so say, a 
perpetual vitality. 

Alexandria will revive, Of this no doubt 
can be entertained ; already she has revived, 
after a long Period of obscurity undcr 
the Mahommedan sway; and so it will be 
again after this shorter but crushing trial. 
Great cities have a wonderful power of rising 
from their ashes. It happened to me to be 
in the United States when Chicago was burnt, 
and to hear of that terrible fire when standing 
by the Falls of Niagara, Everthing was 
colossal im that calamity, and it filled the 
eS iat now Chicago is a more 

nt, more busy, more prosperous city 
than ever. So will it probably be with that 
smaller, but far more ancient city, of which 
we have been thinking. 

But how will the Alexandria of the future 
be related to the highest subject of all? The 
answer to this question will perhaps in a 
large degree depend upon Great Britain. 
We must hope that the city of Alexander 
and Athanasius has a destiny full of blessing 
to mankind. And there is a cheerful omen 
suggested by an incident contained in our 
newspaper intelligence. There is—to turn 
in imagination to the same point again—a 
lighthouse in Alexandria, on the extreme 
rock of Dharos, just opposite the outer 
position of our ships, ‘The lighthouse was 
injured and broken by the bombardment: 
but by the courage and activity of some of 
our sailors the light was within a few hours 
reconstituted. Now, as isgencrally believed, 
the carlicst lighthouse in the world, erected 
in the times which separated the histories of 
the Oki and New Testaments, was on this 
very spot, This rock then is one of the glorics 
of Alexandria ; and in its earlicr days it was 
certainly prophetic of light and safety dif 
fused over ak a dangerous cosst. May 
the prophecy be fulfilled in the highest sense! 
may light come out of disaster and darkness! 
may that become literally true which is pre- 
dicted in that chapter of Isiah, in which 
“The burden of Egypt” is contained, “The 
Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know the Lord !” 
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ON THE KNEELING FIGURE IN 
MALVERN PRIORY. 


aaa eas parte ia wih abe Be ae tara 
> the west, tn other tn the aker’ Ath ugh kaceliog. it a9 a0. 
ie “Gitasee te appe tence oF standing’ owns tors peealtar 
Rctnese fom th Laces Unwin “Th re wereasark Te forthe 
‘agule smile balfesme 0 ball ypuntuil (op erally rm At tighlly 
omprisscd bps) which gives 19 expreeson of drezm4 sate cat 
“TENANT of stone! here still thou worshippest, 
‘Smubng the proyer that on thy Ips has hang 
‘Whik ages travelled Still thou knee!'st among. 
‘The quiet tombs Tmpassioned yoy or spleen 
‘Moves not thy face—in put to beaven addressed, 
In part to the green hills thy feet have clomb 
Image of what 1s past, and what shall come ! 
Silent as death, whtch thou embodicst 
Lar mote than hfe Mule sentry’ stood betwcen 
‘The erumbled mortal 1nd ascended epnts | 
‘Hast thou 20 senve for what 1s, or has been ? 
‘Can nothing break thy sspulchre of rest ? 
‘Once thy heart throbbed with human motion heen, 
‘Lhy folded hands with others wumly pressed, 
‘Thy close-sealed lips hve sweetly spoke or sung— 
‘Now an eternity 18 not more dumb ! 
‘The organ peals around thee ths decp notes , 
But thou art deaf to mustc's noblest atrains 
A plory of nch hues about thee foxts, 
hou car'st not for the splendour of bught pues 
‘What fateful storms and changes hast thou seen ! 
How hitle dost thou hoed the mad world’s hum ' 
Gur chnldhood knew theo as doth now our age— 
‘Tune stus not thee Where art thou all this «pace, 
he patt of Ubee which not m stone remvuns, 
‘Wlal. wondenng centunes roll past thy place? 
They change und cease the whol: world tuns a prge— 


But thou shll wea'st that smile upon thy fice 
CHARLES GRIADROD, 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
Br sue Rev. M, KAUFMANN, M.A. 
IL—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


ke was by one of those strange coincidences 
in literary history, which are not without 
a boca signif had their own, ed 
Charles Kingsley in En j, an 

of Montalembert in France, took for their 
subject the life of St, Elizabeth in their first 
attempts at authorship, The coincidence 
forms a. connecting link between the subjects 
of the last and the present paper, Lamennais 
and Kingsley ; for both the former, an inti- 
mate friend of Montalembert, and the latter 
were attracted by this medieval saint be 
cause, among other reasons, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary had been “ the poor man’s patroness” and 
the representative of Christian socialism in 
the thirteenth century. When Montalem- 
bert paid a reverential visit to her tomb in 
1833, and when, ten years later, Kingsley 
commenced a history of her life, which ulti- 
mately appeared in another form as The 
Saints dy, they were both enthusiastic 
young men passing through “‘a season of 
acute struggle” in their views on religion and 
society. Both had the welfare of the poor 
fecoly at heart, and were naturally fascinated 
by a kindred spirit of religious fiilanthropy. 
And so Montalembert produced a biography 
and Kingsley a tragedy, both having for 
object to teach the religious world its duty to- 
wards the starving multitude in their struggle, 
not only with the ancient “tyranny of the 
feudal caste,” but also the modern "tyranny 
of capital." For this there is abundant evi- 
dence (so far as Kingsley is concerned) in 
The Saint's Tragedy. 

Thus Count Hugo, one of the dramatis per- 
sone, is simply a specimen of the doctrinaire- 
economists whose cruel Malthusian theories 
were attacked later on more directly, and 
almostfiercely, in “ Yeast” and “ Alton Locke,” 

Count Hugo is the practical businessman 
who takes a common-sense view of things in 
famine time, 

* 4 The sharper the famine, the higher the prices, and 
the higher Tuell, the more I'can spend ; sothemoney 
Selden, sey that's the wand ike daterure © 
yun downwaids again; and s0 it’s 2s broad as it is 
Jong; and here’s a healih—if there waa my beer—to 
the farmer's friends, ‘a bloody waranda wet harvest.!”” 


The Abbot, speaking in the language of 
the so-called Manchester school, equally 
hateful to Kingsley’s mind, rejoins :— 


+ Strom though correetly, For the selfin- 
pel Ph ugh ly. For the 











tert of cach its which Produces i the aggrogste 


the happy, equilit of all.’ 

But look Fes so rere soothes lnterlocaios 
‘ private selfishness: wi W. 
tUifishneas be jost as eezely dawned for all a’ 

Here we have C, Kingsley’s own senti- 
ment, or his social philosophy in its incipient 
stage, Here he appears for the first time as 
“‘the apostle of a new revolutionary gospel.” 

We have seen that such, too, in the main 
was Lamennaiy’ standpoint, This suggests 
a brief comparison of the two men, the 





state of things around them which gave 1ise 
to the social movement in which they took 
such an active part. 


There are striking similarities on the one 
hand, and characteristic peculiarities on the 
other, Both Lamennais and Kingsley were 
impetaous and thorough-going, sanguine to a 
fault, and charged with nervous excitability to 
the last de s In both wat observe the same 
energy and enthusiasm jucing premature 
exhaustion, the same sincere simplicity, the 
same conscientious concentration upon the 
selfimposed task, which made them fretful 
under reverses, impatient of trifles, and which 
produced, at an early stage of their career, 
that weariness of life which made Kingsley 
often exclaim, “ How blessed it will be when 
it is all over!” 

‘The distinguishing characteristics of Kings- 
Jeyare his capacity for physical enjoyment and 
love of science, his appreciation of hoine life, 
quick sense of humour, practical understand- 
ing, and wide social sympathies. These pre- 
served him from many errors and extremes 
to which Lamennais fell an easy victim. 
Gifted with a natural cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion and capable of healthy sensuous enjoy- 
ment in the house and in the fields, Kingsley 
rarely gave way to those melancholy brool- 
ings ‘ohich embittered the life and marred 
the happiness of Lamennais, This English 
buoyancy of spirits and relish for fun and 
frolic formed a strange contrast to the recluse 
habits of the Frenchman, who, though he 
could be cheerful at rare intervals in cunversa- 
tion with intimates and enjoyed his lite 
Sunday dinners with Béranger at Passy, was 
nevertheless a victim of almost habitual mo- 
roseness. . 

‘These personal characteristics had their 
effect on Kingsley’s public life, and had their 
special value in the muintenance of mental 
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balance (comparatively speaking) during that 


“convulsed cra” of socialistic agitation when 
he with others joined “the battle against 
starvation” in the stormy years between 
18481855, 

It was an “anxious and critical time,” as 
Kingzsley’s friend Thomas Hughes called it. 
On both sides of St, George's Channel wide- 
spread distress and famine had produced 
loud discontent. The revolution on the Con- 
tinent fomented the popular agitation in this 
country, In most of the industrial towns 
riotous meetings were held. London was 
declared in a state of siege. The bridges 
and Downing Strect were barricaded, the 
Bank of England and other pubiic buildings 
were garrisoned, and the Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment provisioned as if for a siege. A million 
of special constables were sworm in for the 
protection of life and property against the 
Chartist rising, This exhibition of force 
quelled the movement, and the crisis passed 
away, With the disappearance of immediate 
danger, men began to underrate the causes of 
these disturbances as soon as they ceased to 
be afraid of the consequences. To sound 
the alarm against this growing fecling of 
supine indifference, some powerful articles ap- 
peared in the Aforning Chronide to disabuse 
the public mind of this easy-going miscon- 
ception as to the real state of things, They 
startled the world in disclosing the dangers 
which London had just escaped from, and 
drew attention to some of the crying social 
evils which had brought the country within 
easy distance of o revolution; and with it 
the conviction dawned in the minds of many 
that “something ought to be done.” Among 
these was that smal! band of Christian Social- 
ists who had F. D. Maurice for their leader 
and C. Kingsley for their most popular and 
eloquent spokesman. They perceived what 
others, blinded by prejudice, failed to see, 
that the extinction of Chartism as the symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction was not the end of the 
evil itself. They knew full well that the 
country had not been quite free from dis- 
turbances ever since the Reform agitation. 
Kingsley himself had been present, as a boy, 
at the Bristol riots in 1831. What the effect 
of these early impressions on his mind was 
he told the Bristol people twenty-seven years 
later. 

« When the first exeitement of borroe and wonder 
‘was past, what Ihad ven made me for years the 
verfeat aristocrat, full of hatred and contempt of these 
dangerous i, Whose existence 1 had for the first 
time discovered. It required years—ycers, too, of 


Bee true meaning of what Isaw herein Qciobes tweary- 
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seven veer ago; and fo lem a past ofthat leon 
which God taught to othem thereby,” 

‘This lesson of experience taught him that 
the duty of the Church was not confined to 
counsel and consolation in times of distress, 
‘but that the “new era” required a clergy 
with intelligent sympathy for the sufferings of 
the masses, able to apply the moral lever of 

ligion with a view to raisé them from their 

en position, He had learned that the 
gentry who had “discoursed upon the per- 
verseness and wickedness of the human heart 
which led men into discontent and rebellion” 
had mistaken the signs of the times, and 
that a strong effort would be required to 
bring about @ reconciliation of existing class- 

isms, 

‘The Duke of Richmond had said, in 1830, 
in the House of Lords, “I believe a fecling 
now exists among the lnbouring classes that 
your lordships and the upper classes of 
society are to be regarded rather as their 
foes than their friends.” ‘This feeling in the 
public mind had not subsided, but had been 
rather intensified in 1848, notwithstanding the 
passing of the Reform Bill and legislative 
measures in favour of the working classcs, 
which had occupied the greater portion of 
the session of 1843, 

Dr. Amoid, with the ardour of a religious 
reformer ; Sidney Smith, with the force of 
teligtous common sense, and Dean Hook, 
with the skilfol energy of religious’ organ- 
ization, had each in their way prepared the 
way for the Christian Socialists. Sir Robert 
Peel had passed bis measures of reform of 
Church property to augment small liviogs, 
with the intention expressed at the time in 
the following words :-— 

“The advantage I anticipate is, that by this 

I Sal ace the Chat of England an 
of thin connuy, an 
conrllate towards it at vou! aod aflecuoa to Vacs 
Lbehere it to be justly entitled, and lay the founda 
tion of extended usciulness.”* 

The time had now come when Dr. Arnold's 
fears lest the old ecclesiastical structure was 
no | suited to the necds of the times 
were to be dispelled by the appearance of 2 
body of men in the Church, taught in his 
school and imbued with his spirit, who rose 
to the occasion, and in the person of Parson 
‘Lot made it their effort to have “ God justi- 
tified to the people.” 

For a while Kingsley watched kcenly the 
Repl eer nat ai 
‘of Zhorekwardens io 1843 bad said that tho Charturta 
Stare the only body ef churckwardens wha had 

ives in 2x honourable, strayhtlorward, and gentlemanly 
smannee.”—Zh val. 1. 17% 
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current of events from his retreat at Eversley 
without taking an active part in the movement, 
except by way of correspondence with Mau- 
. But when the news of the Charlist 
ing reached him at last, he could contain 
bimvelf no longer, but went up to town to 
take his share in the work. 

Soon after this appeared Politics for the 
People, with those powerful contribuiions of 
Charles Kingsley under the well-known title 
* Letters to the Chartists,” signed by “ Parson 
Lot.” They were sadly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by contemporaries as of the 
most violent revolutionary character. They 
were nothing of the sort. Kingsleyhad said, 

indeed, in one of them, “My only quarrel 
with the Charter is, that it does not go far 
enough in reform.” But what he meant by 
going not far enough he explains further on, 
when he points out the error of the Chartists 
in “fancying that legislative reform is social 

reform, or that men’s hearts can Le 
by Actof Parliament.” He then directs their 
mind to the only true organizing force of 
socicty, when he says : 

“Goi will only reform society on condition of our 
seforming eve 
quite ready to help os (0 mend the laws and the Pan- 

Mtament, eaith an heavea, without ever starting such 
an irapertinent and ¢ personal " request, as that 4 man 
should mend himself.” Invmediately aft he 
Aivects their tention to tbe Table, os ‘the poor 
‘man’s comfort and the nch man's warning.” * 

It was with sentiments like these (he called 
it “Bible-Radicalism”) that Kingsley, on a 
memorable occasion, attended one of the 
meetings, organized by the Christian Socialists 
to meet the Chartsts, at the Cranbourn 
Tavern; Maurice presiding. Some vehe- 
ment speeches had just been made against 
the Church when Kingsley rose, and, folding 
his arms across his chest, he threw back his 
head and began: “ Tama Church of England 
parson,” and then, after a long pause, “a 
Chartist.” But here, too, he not only cx- 
pressed sympathy with the grievances of the 
Chartists, but also courageously co! 
some of their false methods in the proposed 
settlement of the question.t 

‘Want of funds put an end to the publi- 
cation of Politics for the People, wat this did 
not prevent an effort being made in another 
direction. 

Mr. Ludlow had just retumed from Paris, 


Politica for the Prople. po 8 and “Letters and 
ha L ie dig nl” sare 
oo iy dela on the be fights of B 
"bit “tor once 
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where he had seen something of the work- 
ing of organized labourassociations. It 
was intended to start similar co-operative 
societies in England. A new publication 
was started to advocate co- ‘operative prin- 
ciptes, and Ludlow became its editor. ‘It 
called itself the Christian Socialist, and its 
main object, as stated in the first number, 

was “ to diffuse the principles of co-operation 
as ar the pracdical application of Christianity to 
the purposes of trade and industry.” 

Its promoters boldly expressed their be- 
lief in the essential harmony between Chris- 
tianity and socialism; but socialism with 
them only meant associated labour, as dis- 
Jinguished from individual enterprise, In 
lact, the alternative name of this publication 
was much more appropriate, though less sen- 
sational and Jess exposed to misinterpretation 
—A Journal of Association. 

However, although association and co- 
operative labour was the primary, it was not 
tobe the sole object of the Christian Socialists, 

“We eat toech the yworlaaea sf bag bh a bo 
interest,” said Kingsley a ime, in 
Ak. Ludlow. baa id foremost at nsscciation, 

‘ut alvo at political rights, as grounded both on the 
tian ideal of tbe Church, and = the historic 
Jacts of the Anglo-Saxon race. Then oi tduca- 
on, sanitary and dwelling-house phony the free 
de of land, and conesponding reform of the land- 
laws, moral improvement: of he family relation, publio 
places of recreation (on whic! it I am very car 

fiest), and T think a set uf from history, and. 
copier ot reat men, of which last I have been pick. 
ing 0 fous Plato, Deenesthenes, Ac." 

In one of the early numbers of the Ciris 
tian Socialist Kingsley, under the nom de 
plume of “Parson Lot,” draws a parallel 
between the exodus of the Children of Israel 

‘yom Egyptian bondage and the deliverance of 

the working classes from modem “tyrants.” 
In a later number t he labours to show as 
against the Reasoner, a Chartist publication, 
that the highcr notion of the “dignity of 
labour” is derived from the inspired teaching 
of Holy Writ. In a lecture of Kingsley’s, 

published there, he refers to the success of 
the Moravian Establishment compared with 
the failure of other social schemes in their 
practical application, and assigas the following 
as the reasons :— 

* Becanse they were undertaken in the fear of God, 
sad wah omit masion because the Motavians 
acted in the faith that they were brothers and sisters, 
members of one body, bound to cate not for them- 
selves, bat for the commonwealth.'”} 

In fact, throughout, the aim of this publi- 
cation was very similar to that of LApbiri in 
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France. “The new element is democracy in 
Church and State. Waiving the question of 
its evil or its good, we cannot stop it. 
Lat us Christianise it instead.”* 

To do this a courageous attitude was in- 
dispensable, and Kingsley was prepared in his 
pest way for a bolil step, As he put it 

immself, “I want to commit myself; I want 
others to commit themselves. A man never 
fishes well in the morning till he has tumbled 
‘into the water!” 

The tumble came at a time when he least 
expected it, It happened in the year of the 
Exhibition in 1851. By this time the Chris- 
tian Socialists had established themselves 
sufficiently to attract public attention. Theit 
publications, especially Kingsley’s tract en- 
titled “Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” had 
caused considerable sensation. When, there- 
fore, 2 series of lectures on social subjects 
‘were organized by some of the London clergy, 
Kingsley, too, through Maurice, was requested 
to join in the enterprise. He consented, and 
selected for the subject of his sermon, “The 
Message of the Church to the Laboming Men.” 
‘The incumbent of the church at which it was 
to be delivered cordially approved of it, and 
nO guarantees were given of any kind as to 
the manner of treatment by the preacher. 

Kingsley took for text Luke iv, 16—21, to 
and in the couse of his sermon remarked :-— 

«Tassert that the business for which God sends a 
Cutulaa pricet in a Chuwtian mation 1 10 fo preach and 

actise liberty, equality, and brothethood in the 

Eales, deepest, widest simplest momang of Une 

jee great words; that im as far as he so does, he is 






tee nest, doing hue Lord’s will, and with bi 
Lord's blessing on him... « 
Il systems of sociely which favour the accumm- 





Iation of capital in a few hands, which oust the masses 
from the soil which their forefathers possessed of old, 
Yrbichroducethem tothe level of och andday-laboures 
living on and on alms, which crush them 
dows with del oF Ja any wine degrade sad enslave 
them, or deny them # permanent stake in the com- 
Monvealth, are contrary to the kingdom of Gul 
which Jesus proclaimed.” + 
At theclose of the sermon the incumbentgot 
up and declared that in his opinion the greater 
part of it was untrue,and that he had expected 
something quite different. Kingsley made 
no reply, It must have been a great trial to 
repress his vehement indignation at such 
conduct. The congregation evidently ex- 
pected a reply He merely bowed his head, 
pronounced the blessing, and descended from. 
the pulpit. 
‘The unusual step taken by the incumbent 
was all the more surprising as he bad pro- 
‘Letters and ptamerion of bie Life, jp. pn 
rise Secawe, al de fonae Chocty Che 
Fusroy Square, Jane sand, 183. 
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fessed acquaintance with, and expressed great 
admiration for, Charles Kingsley’s published 
writings. Among them were “Yeast” and 
“Alton Locke,” the former of which had 
appeared in Fraser’s Magasine in 1848, the 
latter had been published in 1850, and both 
contained matter of a much more inflam- 
mable character than the sermon in question. 

It is to them we must tum now as con- 
taining the most characteristic sentiments of 
Charles Kingsley at this period of agitation. 
and the most important ip our biographical 
sketch of Kingslcy as the Christian Socialist. 
“Yeast” was seething in the author's mind 
during the period of suspense which preceded 
the Chartist outbreak, and, as its name im- 
plies, it was intended to reflect the turbid 
state of the public mind at the time. 

In the book itself, the fragmentary and un- 
connected form of which Kingsley acknow- 
ledges and attributes to “ the yeasty state of 
the mind of the world around him," we have 
here and there strong socialistic passages of 
which the following is a fair specimen, It is 
in the form of a dialogue between a country 
gentlemanand Lancelot, the hero of the story : 


"1 aan ving in ied poset sald Lancelot 
‘hy one gt which be ean donation tal 
the State which exists by his labour shall enable him 
or, at lens, not hinder his developing, hx 
whole faci, tothe ery went however fly that 
may be, Wile a man who might be an author 1e- 
mans ypude drudge, oF 8 journeyman while be hss 
eapecice for w maser whe any an able fo rhe 1 
fe remains by social circamatances lower than he ws 
vling top place biseel, that man has a right to com- 
Phin of the untice and neglect,” 
ae Rely tao not see,’ said Vicuxbois, ‘why 
people should wish to ise mn hfe, ‘They had no such 
‘sclf-willed fancy in the good old times. , The whole 
notion is luct of these | aden days. 
iT thik, bowetlyy seit Lancelot, whose blood 
was up, ‘that we ra ee all run ‘into the same 
fallacy, We fancy omselves the fixed and necervny 
in poctety, to which all otbers are to accom- 
nodule themeelten,” "Given the Fights of the few 
tach, to find the condition of the niony poot.”” It 
seems to me that the other postulate 1s quile as fair— 
“Given the rights of the many poor, to id the eon. 
dition of the few rich.”” 


ir Lard Minghemeiend Tanghed. 

“FI you hit us to hard, 
nouace you as e Commun 

Nowhere in his writings, except perhaps 
in Alton Locke, does Kingsley paint in more 
vivid colours, or with a more painfully realistic 
intensity, the extremes of luxury and poverty 
than in this volume, and yet he is not with- 
‘out hope. He does not see in this the 
“grinding of the iron wheels of mechanical 
necessity,” but a general plan which Provi- 
dence will reveal presently, His two Princi- 

© Yeast,” pp. s00-101. 














Smith, I must de- 
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pal characters in the novel are to become 
* an ideal pair of pioneers towards the society 
‘of the future.” 

Yeast" contains some hard hits at the 
country parsons, which gave offence at the 
time. The fact is he was young and ardent 
when he wrote the book, and his language 
was not cautious, nor did he intend it to be 
80. He more frequently wrote as 2 partisan 
than with the judicial calm of a social phi- 
losopher, But then he only described the 
state of feeling prevailing at the time without 
necessarily expressing sympathy with its 
violence, Hedrew apictureof the disaffected 
peasantry, dark and Iurid, indeed, but true as 
drawn from nature. He described what he 
saw with his owneyes. His critics imagined 
that he revelled in the contemplation of the 
anarchical turmoil which he described. In 
this they were mistaken. Kingsley may have 
been carried away by excess of sympathy to 
exaggerate the case, but it was done uncon- 
sciously and under a deep sense of duty to 
speak out and avert dangers which he saw, 
or imagined he saw, were threatening the very 
existence of society. 

This, too, is true of “Alton Locke,” that 
powerful story of the adventures of 2 Chartist 
tailor, and which was, as has well been said, 
“‘ the outpouring of Kingsley’s impulsive sym- 
pathy with conscious powers impotently 
struggling under the artificial conditions of 
acorrupt civilisation.” Kingsley knew from 
personal experience something of the difi- 
cully,of rising genius which he pictures so 
faithfully in Alton Locke. ‘here is a curious 
passage in one of his letters from America 
which’ probably describes his own state of 
mind at this time: ‘Thirty years ago. . . 
1 meant to go in despair... and throw 
myself into the wild life, to sink or to swim, 
escaping from the civilisation which only tempted 
me and maddened me with the envy of @ poor 
man 1" % 

“Alton Locke” has been called “the greatest 
poem” and "the grandest sermon,” and was 
highly approved of by Carlyle. Tt contained 
many passages which startled the world, just 
then awakening out of its comfortable sleep 
of selfish case. When Kingsley accused the 





commercial world of cannibalism,t devouring ; 


in its greed bodies and souls of the working 
man, whilet they were devouring one 
in the competition struggle for employment, 
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he appeared to exaggerate on purpose to show 
the worst side of things. But the impassioned 
rhetorical utterances of the period were the 
result mainly of an excited brain uncon- 
sciously exaggerating the danger of the hour, 
What Sainte-Beuve says of Lamennais was 
evidently true of Charles Kingsley, his mind 
was ‘oxidised by the age” he lived in. 

After the storm then followed 4 calm, even 
in Kingsley’s own disturbed career, and he, 
too, like most men under similar circum. 
stances, reached the safe haven of contented 
optimism. ‘The war-cries of his younger 
days grew more feeble by degrees as things 
improved around him, 


“ Tilreling and Mammonite, bigot and knave * | 
‘~ Crawl to tho batBe-ticld, anesk to your grave,” 


Such was the burden of his song in the tur- 
bulent days of 1848. His muse assumed a 
more cheerful and less combative tone before 
it was finally hushed into silence. Still, 
Kingsley remained true to the main prin- 
ciples of his social philosophy, though in his 
method of vindicating them he grew less 
violent and aggressive. 4 

It would be difficult to state in full these 
principles. ‘There are passages in his social 
novels which almost show a tendency towards 
what is now called State-socialism, as in the 
passage in “ Yeast" quoted above, But the 
confession of the heroine in “ Alton Locke” 
represents more accurately, perhaps, Kings- 
ley’s own aspirations :— 














+ One by one every institution dis; me. 
scemed, after all, only mean g the 
making it just oot in- 


poor in their degradation 
tolerable to them—meaus for enabling Mammon to 
draw fiesh victine foto his dea hy taking of bis hands 
those whom he had alroady worn out into usclesumess. 
Then 1 tried association among my own Kex-—among 
the most miserable und degraded of them. I simply 
tried to put them into a positon ia which they might 
work for each other, and nol for a i 
which that tyrant’s profits might be divided among 
the slaves themscives, Experienced men warned me 
that I should fail ; thut such a plan would be d 
by the innate selfishness and nivairy of human nature ; 
that it demanded what wax imposible tw find—good 
faith, fraternal love, overruling moral influence. I 
answered that I knew that already ; that nothing bat 
Christianity alone could supply that want, bat that it 
could and shoold supply it; that I would teach them 
to liveas sisters by living with them as asister myself. 
+ +++ to make my workrooms, in one word, not a 
machinery, but a family... ..» And I have soc 
ceded, as others will succeed, Jong alter my name 
may small endeavours are forgotten amid the great new 
world—new Church, I should have ssid—of onfrane 
chised and fraternal hubour."* 


This was Kingsley’s Christian Socialism, the 
methods for improving society were to be 
divine. He knew of no universal remedy 
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for curing social evils, nor did he believe 
“rising in life” to be the great panacea of 
happiness for the classes struggling into com~ 
petency. He looked forward to a total 
change in their condition by means of an 
entire transformation of character, and a 
regeneration of the human heart.+ % 

Tn the later stages of his Christian Social 
ism Kingsley contented himself to direct his 
reformatory efforts against indiscriminate and 
inquisitorial methods of almsgiving, sanitary 
improvements, the education of women, and 
the application of seicnce to the solution of 
social problems, 

Those who had watched him with appre- 
hension before now began to fecl more at 
ease. Others who had regarded him as a 
great social prophet, a modem John the 
Baptist, imagined now they saw in him one 
of those clothed in soft raiment, who lived 
delicately in kings’ courts, ‘They missed in 
his later utterances the haughty scorn of 
selfish indolence, timid avarice, the severe 
intolerance of the mean and weak which had 
characterized his carly speeches and writings. 
He himself seems to have been fully awaie 
of the change that had come over hin, and 
said as much in some of his letters to his 
friends and in private conversation, He 
had changed with the times; when the atmo- 
sphere around him grew more cool he, too, 
‘became more subdued in his strictures on 
society, and began to condone more rcauil 
its faults, He hailed gladly every 
intentioned effort (of which there were many) 
to improve the condition of the people, and 
henceforth adopted studiously the language 
of moderation. ¢ 

Kiugsley, however, in his later develop» 
ment had no more sympathy with the out- 
and-out obstructives than in his earlier life 
he had agreed with the thorough-going dema- 
gogues. “Politics and political economy,” 
he says in 1857, “ may go their way for me. 
If I can help to save the lives of a few 
thousand working-people and their children, 
1 may carn the blessing of God.” He acted 
on this principle in his own parish, endeavour- 
ing to “redeem it from barbarism.” He 
strove with all his might to influence others 
in his Jectures and speeches to do the same. 
Great was his delight when his own efforts 
and those of Sir Arthur Helps in this direc- 
tion received recognition and support from 
those in power, like Lord Palmerston, It 
would cheer his heart now to see the great 
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efforts made for spreading culture among 
“the masses.” 

In “Yeast” already Kingsley endeavoured 
to inculcate that lesson of true democracy, 
which considers the beautiful the heritage of 
the poor as well as the rich, and Tregarve, 
one of the principal characters in that novel, 
becomes the type of “English art-hating 
Puritanism, which becomes gradually con- 
vinced of the divine mission of art." The 
lesson has not been thrown away on those 
whom it most concerned. It has been ac- 
knowledged since that the true communism 
is that of ideal goods: “ ‘The British Museum 
is a truly equalising place, in the deepest 
and more spiritual scuse.” Many of the 
“safe men,” who were so much shocked by 
Kingsley's attitude at that time, have since 
gone much farther than he did in the direc 
tion of spreading sweetness and light among 
the labouring poor. Penny-readings—-inau- 
gurated first, we believe, by him in his parish 
~have been superseded by a larger number 
of superior intellectual and artistic enjo; 
ments, to relieve the tedium and the depress~ 
ing monotony of factory labour in 

omits cat. 

In matters of sanitary science Kingsley, as 
in everything else he took up, was too san- 
guine ; as, for example, when he says, in 1859, 
“1 shail iy ary e teach sound theo- 
logy through physics.” But many who may 
doubt the soundness of his theology, as well 
as this novel instrument of thought in reli- 
gious speculation, and many more who may 
neither care for the matter or the manner of 
Kingsley’s theological teaching, will assign to 
him, nevertheless, a high place among those 
who, ina practical way, have become “‘saviours 
of society.” * 

‘This brings us to the conclusion of the 
matter—the question as to the real value of 
Kingsley’s agitation in its ultimate results. 

‘The main object of the Christian Socialists, 
in the first instance, was the substitution of 
co-operation fdr competition, association in 
the place of isolated enterprise, the organiza- 
tion of labour instead of the scattered efforts 
of social units, in the general struggle for ex- 
istence, In this effort the Christian Socialists 
were not successful ; they have not been able 
to avert “ the horrible catastrophe of a Man- 
chester ascendancy.” Free coropetition, for 
better or for worse, prevails as before, and 
co-operation is only fecbly and slowly strug- 

Several instances occur in the “Letters and Mamoriaa"” 

chat, 
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gling into existence, as the new principle 
of industry. The associations established 
by the Christian Socialists have disappeared 
after 2 short-lived existence; nor have the ter- 
rible things come to pass in consequence, 
which Kingsley expected in 1852.% But 
this is partly owing to the legislative measures 
in favour of co-operative socicties passed in 
Pasliament mainly through the influence of 
the Christian Socialists aud their friends, and 
partly on account of the growing tendency 
of friendly and concerted action between the 
masters and the men, as well as the slow 
but steady development of self-help among 
the working classes themselves, 

Kingsley lived ong enough to observe 
the practical failures of some of his schemes ; 
but he was also shrewd enough to foresee 
the ultimate triumph of the principles he 
had advocated, as he says in the last words 
of the Christian Socialist, when it came to 
an end: 


“The proper lxpulas has been given, 
Wate tes gees 
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Taking it all in ail the life and work of 
Charles Kingsley were alike interesting and 
most useful. As the author of the Saiu#s 

dy, “ Yeast," and “ Alton Locke," as the 
“Chartist Parson,” in his poems and occa- 
sional letters, as the sanitary reformer and 
advocate of co-operation, preaching in his 
latter days the “gospel of gouliness and 
cleanliness,” as the influential university prow 
fessor inspiring the young with noble ideals, 
a8 the type of a happy father in the bright 
cheerfulness of his homelife, and as the 
genial companion of a large and select circle 
of friends and acquaintances, who to this 
very day bear record to the attraction of his 
personal intcrcourse, Kingsley exercised a 
healthy influence on his immediate sarround- 
ings and the outer world, where he was 
chiefly known by his books of fiction. 

‘Some few of his dreams have been realised. 
Some of his schemes for the regeneration of 
society have proved premature. The lesson 
of his life is contained in the words which ever 
cheered him both in success and failure— 
Work, and despair not !”» 















TRICYCLING IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 
Bx BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D, F.R.S. 


LSERE ig an idea by those who do not 

tide the tricycle that the work of it is 
exceedingly fatiguing, and those who are 
seen riding receive from the lookers on 
anything but complimentary observations, 
with proffers of assistance a singular as they 
are uninviting. In point of fact, however, 
nothing is easy as the work when the 
art of working is mastered, It is casier 
than walking, it is easier than riding on 
horseback on the easiest horse that can be 
ridden. 

‘The peculiarity of the process of riding on 
the tricycle is, indeed, when once the art is 
obtained, so that much can be done not only 
without fatigue, but with a sense of lightness 
and of relief from weariness, bodily and men- 
tal, which is positively refreshing. I can ride 
forty miles on the tricycle experiencing, Ican 
safely say, less fatigue than from walking ten 
or from riding on horseback twenty, although 
I am a practised hand in both the last- 
named exercises all my life through, while 
I am comparatively a novice on the tri- 





cycle. The reason of this is not difficult to 


in. 

Tn walking, the legs carry directly all the 
weight of the body, and as each foot comes 
down on the ground there is a certain vibra- 
tion or shock quite through the body, which, 
though not acutely perceptible, is, neverthe- 
less, fatiguing. The breathing, also, is car- 
ried on at a disadvantage, for the diaphragm 
OF great respiratory muscle is not able to act 
in walking with that steadiness, and as it may 
be said, purchase, as it is when the pelvis is 
fixed, the spinal column firm, and the upper 
limbs steady. The circulation, too, is con- 
siderably quickened, and the heart is toiling 
at a rapid speed, lifting very quickly the whole 
of its blood over that hill called the ascending 
aorta, the first part of the great blood-vessel 
which springs from the heart in the form of 
a beautiful arch to supply with blood the 
upper and lower parts of the body, 

In riding on horseback the body is seated, 
but the sitting is not Grm. The body rises 
in the saddle with one forward movement of 
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the animal, and falls with the next movement, 
so that there is with the best riders a persis- 
tent concussion ; there is, morcover, some 
weight borne from the stirrups, All these 
movements are adverse to saving of labour, 
and are very fatiguing. The lower limbs 
become weary from the sup) they have to 
give to the body of the mder, and from the 
grip they have to maintain on the 
Of the ‘horse. The upper limbs become 
fatigued from the exercise that is demanded 
in guiding the horse, while the movement 
incident to the motion of the body and 
of breathing is carried out at a great dis- 
advantage, a disadvantage quite as great as 
that froin walking. The effect on the cit- 
culation is still worse. With each con- 
cussion the column of blood rising from 
the heart is brought back upon the pro- 
tecting aortic valves, and the tension of the 
great artery is tried severely. In the old 
days of posting, when men were r 
employed to ride post, this effect of constant 
strain upon the great aorta gave rise to & 
disease, an aneurism or dilatation of the 
vessel to which the significant name of “ post- 
boy's disease” or  post-boy's aneurism ” was 
applied. 

In tricycling these difficullies are very 

atly lessened if not removed, The body 
is lightly scated, and the direct weight of the 
body upon the lower limbs is taken off, 
the limbs themselves being Ieft free to do 
the work required. ‘The concussion of the 
Dory through the limbs is also much relieved. 
The body is firmly placed and the breathing 
is well and easily and firmly sustained. Best 
of all, the heart is not subject to over-strain 
or concussion by the exercise when the ex- 
excise is carried out with even common regard 
to steadiness and freedom from viclence of 
effort, 

‘These are the reasons why the motion got 
by the bodily work in tricycling is so much 
easier than that got by walking or by riding 
on horseback, easier, in short, than any other 
mode except by the bicycle. 


Learning To Rivg. 


Tt must not, at the same time, be supposed 
that tricycling can be successfully practised 
off-hand, and that it is only to mount and be 
off. There really is a good deal to learn in 
order to tricycle—quickly, merrily, safely, 
healthily, The art must be learned, and a 
few of the most important points to be 
Temmed, in order to make the exercise good 
base healthful, may appropriately come in 

ere. 
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Beginners often are led to make hard 
work of the exercise from not getting hold 
of the art of moving the pedals. I was my- 
self a long time very clumsy, and made my- 
self more weary ina mile than I would now in 
twenty miles, This art can only be acquired 
by ice, and it does not consist at all in 
throwing all the force of the rider into every 


body movement, but in skill in making each move: 


ment sharp, clean, and complete in itself, 
reserving always the full force that may be 
judiciously thrown in for special occasions 
when the necessity arises. The artis perfect 
when the rider, while progressing, has learned 
to forget that he has any legs at all, and when 
he works them automatically, changing the 
pressure without any serious thought as to 
the reason of change, and leaving the higher 
nervous centres free for steering and fore- 
seeing all the obstacles that lic in the 
way. 

‘To arrive at this very simple perfection a 
few details have to be attended to by the 
learner. The first of these is that he makes 
up his mind to the certainty that there is no 
practical difficulty in the way of attaining to 
the perfection required. The next is to gain 

ce in the power to sit and propel 
with the feet. The third is to adjust the 
seat or saddle and the handles in such 
manner as to suit the precise requirements of 
the particular rider. The last 1s to hold ali 
force that is not required for immediate ser- 
vice, in reserve for emergencies. 

In propelling, then, the leaner, if on a 
rotary machine—and this is so distinctly 
the best I shall refer to no othcr—must be 
careful to plant his feet firmly on the pedals 
in such manner that the ball of the foot rests 
on them. Many commence by putting either 
the erch of the foot or the toes on the pedals, 
which is an entire mistake, because as a 
fundamental rule it must be remembered that 
the best motion is got by treading as in walk- 
ing, and the nearer the movement of walk- 
ing is obtained the better. The pressure 
down being made from the ball of the foot, 
the heel should be brought into good play; 
the heel should descend as the foot goes 
down, by which movement the pedal is not 
only brought to its lowest, but without extra 
labour is hed forward. This prevents 
partial dead stops or locks, makes the machine 
move on evenly and gives momentum. The 
motion started in this manner should be sus- 
tained steadily ; it should never be in starts 
or spurts, and, except when the object in 
view is actual racing, it should not be at 
racing speed. Six miles an honr, taking one 
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road with another, for six hours a day, is 
the steady motion to be attained to. A 
Qreat deal more may of course be accom- 
plished by practice, but the rider who can 
master this pace and keep it up day by day 
has nothing to be ashamed of, while he 
may be assured that if he be in fair condition 
he is pursuing a course which is os healthful 
as it is enjoyable, 

If it be kept in mind that walking is the 
mode of propulsion to be imitated, the ankle 
motion will then be gained as a matter of 
course, and the knee motion will not be 
strained. It will be soon discovered that the 
knees must not be too much bent, and that 
three parts standing is the best position in the 
seat or the saddle. If the scat is set low, 
and the knees are bent, the power that is 
lost is dead against good and effective work. 
In the bent position there is no weight put 
into the work which is a loss, while there 
is an impediment introduced from another 
cause, When the knee is bent the great 
muscle which runs down the fore part of the 
thigh and which, including the knee-pan, ends 
in a tendon or sinew attached to the 
Jeg bone, the tibia, is working at each con- 
traction with very great friction, its tendon 
being held tight upon the knee-pan, It 
therefore soon becomes exhausted, wearied, 
stifl and painful. But if the limb be kept 
aearly straight while at work, the weight of 
the body comes into instant action, and the 
rectus left easy in its work undergoes no 
more fatigue than the other muscles of the 
thigh and leg. 

The lessons to be drawn from this fact 
are these :—{1) Do not sit too heavily on the 
seat, but only so as to rest the body firmly. 
(a) Keep the seat so high that the feet reach 
the pedals when at their lowest, comfortably 
and no more. (3) Have the scat sufficiently 
forward to enable you to be well over the 
pedals, or as the usual saying is, “ well over 
the work.” 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
these details. Many riders fail for a long 
time, from no other cause than from neglect 
in attending to them, 

The character of the seat is of moment. 
The seat shoukl be so shaped that it does 
not in the least interfere with the backward 
movement of the limbs. For this reason I 
recommend gentlemen to ride on a rather 
long and narrow saddle. For ladies I re- 
commend a small seat well hollowed out 
on the front edge so as to give as much 
freedom of movement as can possibly be 
obtained, 
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It is a matter of moment for every one 
to keep to his own saddle or seat. It isgood 
for every rider to keep to his own machine 
and to have it altered for others as little as 
possible ; but it is almost essential for the 
saddle to be exclusively his own ; it soon be- 
comes modelled to the necessary fit, and, 
like a shoe, is that which no two persons can 
comfortably adapt and adopt. 

In learning to ride the tricycle the manage- 
ment of the breathing should have a first 
consideration. To get into a good and 
healthy habit of breathing, and to get that 
habit confirmed is worth a great deal to riders 
of all ages. Let then the following brief 
rules be kept in mind. 

There are two handles on the tricycle, one 
of which, that on the right hand, is used for 
steering the machine ; the other, that on the 
left hand, for holding by. Both afford sup- 
port. By seizing these handles Grmly, and 
pulling up by them, great power may be got 
for propelling the machine, because by dis 
means the bands and arms come in to assist 
the legs and an extra force is put on. Young 


large riders are apt to begin by laying on this re- 


serve power and never giving itup. To use 
this assistance, however, the chest has to be 
firmly fixed. The easy, natural movements 
of the chest, those movements by which we 
unconsciously fill the chest in the ordinary 
way when we are quietly moving about or 
sitting, are not carricd out, but deep breath- 
ing is established, the lungs are filled with 
air to distention, and great pressure is thrown. 
upon the heart. These are bad effects to 
keep up; they soon cause extreme fatigue, 
and they prevent the rider from being ready 
to meet difficulties in climbing, in going over 
rough roads, and in meeting other obstacles 
which are sure to spring up whenever he 
undertakes a few hours’ journey. The point 
of practice, consequently, is to use the han- 
dies as rests for the hands on all common 
occasions, to let them hold the handles lightly, 
with no more force than is just necessary for 
steadiness and miastery, and only to bring 
theto into full use when the necessity arises 
—-that is to say, when extra power is sud- 
denly called for, as on approaching the 
upper part of a hill, or in moving over 
rough of soft ground, 

Another rule about breathing is, to learn 
from the first to breathe by the nostrils, 
not by the mouth, 1 do not know why 
it is, Dut certain it is, that most riders get 
into’ the way of mouth-breathing, as if 
they had no nose at all, the moment they 
get into the saddle. ‘The result is always 
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bad. The passage of air over the surface 
of the tongue and throat renders those 
surfaces very dry, so that in a short ride 
the desire for some liquid to moisten the 
mouth and throat becomes urgent, and leads 
to swallowing a Jarge quantity of dri 
which is injurious, and the throat is not 
only made dry, but sore from the dryness, 
In addition to this mischief the large sur- 
face of the mouth and throat is exposed 
to catch all impuritics of dust and dirt float- 
ing in the air, while much power is lost 
owing to the rapidity of the breathing that 
is induced, the irritation and cough that are 
often brought on, and the reduction of pur 
chase in respiring owing to the constantly 
open state of both the breathing inlets and 
outlets, the nostrils and the mouth, Learn 
then to breathe by the nostrils in the ordinary 
and natural way from the beginning of the 
practice, 

The earliest exercises on the tricycle should 
be thes on at road, = they should 
not be sa prolonged as to produce fatigue or 
embarrassment of the breathing or circule- 
tion. Gradually the time of riding should be 
increased and the common difficulties of the 
road met. It is good practice to commence 
by riding 2 mile the first day, and not to ex- 
ceed two miles a day for the first three or four 
days; after that the exercise may extend to 
five miles a day, and in a week or two to the 
full of the rider’s capacity, 

On this point of the rider’s capacity for 
work there are certain rules bearing on 
health which are vital. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED SPECIALLY. 


x. The riding should never be carried out 
at one time to the extent of causing excessive 
weariness, stiffness of the muscles and mem- 
branes, and want of power in the limbs. 

2. In climbing a hill it is never advisable 
to strain every muscle, from the foolish de- 
termination to mount the hill at all costs. It 
is best, and quickest, and easiest, and safest 
to dismount and to push the machine up to 
the brow of the hill, The act of walking for 
a short distance relieves the rider, It brings 
& new set of muscles into play, and it 
“stretches” the body, to use a common ex- 
pression. 

3- Practice in climbing will enable a rider 
to get over difficulties which a young rider 
considers all but impossible. I have found 
that out beyond anything I expected when 
I began to ride, and I can now, without 
fatigue, climb hills, which I would never 
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is got by the process of treading the machine, 
that is, of throwing the whole weight of the 
body into the pedals, by which process a 
heavy rider, quite as easily as a light one, can 
acquire the power of getting up a hill, Yet 


drink, it is bad to attempt to carry this effort too 


far, as all good riders will maintain, The 
question is when to get off the machine before 
or during climbing. Some reckon by the 
ascent, and tell you that when the eye roughly 
‘Measures an ascent of one in seven or cight, 
it is the wise thing to dismount and push up 
the machine. A better practice is to be 
guided by the power of the rider to move on 
without bringing in his reserve force, If the 
hill be long and he finds it necessary to pull 
hard at the handles in order to make 

sion, the time has come for him to dismount 
and to walk the ascent. 

4- In descending bill every advantage 
should be taken to save the motion of pro- 
pulsion and to let gravitation do the work of 
the rider. It is in this way that so much 
labour is saved in riding, and so much ad- 
vantage is gained over walking, not only in 
speed, but in actual work, for, as we all 
know, walking down hill is very shaking 
and laborious work. Sometimes, on the 
tricycle, however, too much advantage is 
taken of the running down hill, and a speed 
is up which is not merely accompanied 
with a certain amount of unnecessary risk 
from fails, but with other risks which, less 
perceptible to the rides, are hardly jess 
dangerous. These ate excitement, fulness, 
thereby, of the brain with blood, and con- 
cussion from the rattle of the run, all of them 
injurious results. I have known extreme 
giddiness, and what we physicians call 
vertigo, produced by too rapid running down 
a long descent. acifis descens od. 





sus is a 
motto to keep in mind on these occasions, 
together with the moral that clings to it, 
In running down hill it is wise to keep 
the machine well in hand by the brake, to 
confine the pace to seven or eight miles an 
hour, and not to attempt to get up mo- 
mentum until the lower part of the descent 
is reached. There, after considerable prac- 
lice, a little more fieedom may be permitted 
so as to assist in meeting a rising ground, 
just as for all time past our drivers of 
carriage, coach, and cart have been sccus- 
tomed to close a downhill and breast 
an up. 

5. The capacity for work when the art of 
good riding has been acquired should never 
be measured by what can be done on one 


have dared to have faced at first. This art; day or on one particular occasion. The body 
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is sometimes capable of performing without 
sense of fatigue a much larger amount of work 
than it is at others, Very trifing circum 
stances also assist or oppose a rider; direc- 
tion and character of the wind, good or bad 
turing of his machine, good or bad tem- 
per of his own, change the labour vastly. One 
Tide cannot, therefore, as a matter of course, be 
taken to represent another, and it is very bad 
to set up as a hard and fast rule in touring 
that so much, nolens volens, shall be done in 
a day. The safest plan 1s to keep in the 
tind a fair but not too high average, and 
never to exceed that except under favourable 
circumstances. The average I have already 
given—six mules an hour for six hours » day 
is a8 sound an one as I can suggest in the 
present stage of tricycular evolution. What 
may come as the machine is improved, when 
it is made to wind itself up as it runs down 
hill, with the brake turned into a reseive of 
force, I will not venture to say. 

6, "The rule not to overstrain the body in 
riding by attempting too much is applicable 
to persons of all ages, but it requires to be 
enforced on the young, who are the most 
hable of all to suffer from over-strain. Grow- 
ing youths are not fitted to make prolonged 
and wearisome joumeys, extending over 
several days or weeks, at high speed, taxing 
all the physical qualities of the rider. This 
is a word in season, if it be acted upon, 
which this Magazine never carried for a 
healthier purpose, The idea of our young is 
spent speed! speed! ‘They wish to go, like 
the letters of a past time, labelled “haste! 
haste | oh, haste!” The end is folly. It is 
turning a good thing to a bad use ; an enjoy- 
ment into a slavery; a healthy into a break- 
down exercise. 1 know that it would be vain 
to try to stop competitive riding. I know 
that by competition the makers of tricycles 
are enabled to test their machines, and are 
stimulated to carry out improvements. Yet 
there must be a limit or the art will be en- 
dangered from the injury it will inflict, and 





when it becomes a sirain on the vital poweis ! 
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then the injury it inflicts on the life is inevi- 
table. I feel this so much that I iately 
gave a prize for a fifty mile competition with 
@ sense of compunction which is un- 
pleasant, notwithstanding the most judicious 
@rangements to prevent any approach to 
consequences that may be regrettable, 

7- In order to effect a long ride without 
severe fatigue it is good, and, indeed, right, 
to divide the journey into easy stages. Krom 
two to three hours is long enough to work at 
one stretch, and fifteen to twenty miles is long 
enough for one ride. It is always wise, in 
touring, to take the morning and evening 
for the longest rides, and few enjoyments 

‘a gentle spin along a pleasant road by 

moonlight. Ido not think it is # sound plan 
to break suddenly through fixed physical 
habits bearing on bodily rest and bodily 
exercise, and I would not, therefore, recom- 
mend those who have arrived at mature life 
to alter their times for rest and work ver 
ouch, out of regard to the practice of this 
new exercise. If they are by habit earl; 
risers I should say by all means take full 
advantage of the first hours and get the prime 
of the morning for the first ride, get eighteen 
miles out of the thirty-six in aday’stour, Then 
six or cight miles may be made in the course 
of the day, and the remaining ten or twelve 
when the sun is going down, or, if there be a 
full moon, when the moon has risen. By this 
division time is afforded as well for rest as 
for the purpose of becoming better ace 
quainted with the history and character of 
the localities through which the journey is 
made. 
1 intended, when I sat down to this paper, 
to add a rule or two for the selection of a 
tricycle, and to give some account of the 
relative merits of the machines I have myself 
used. I find, however, that I have no space 
left, and although I 2m well aware that many 
persons are anxious for me to give a direc- 
tion on this matter, I must ask them to be 
kind enough to wait for it in an early number 
‘ot Goon Woavs. 
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THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Avrsos os “Rosm Gray,” “For Lack or Goin,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XUL~-THE CONQUERING HERO. 


HERE had heen only a hint given of the 
intended flight to the south for the 
winter; but the Fiscal understood it and all 
that it meant, ‘To the amazement of Mrs. 
Musgrave he did not rise at the hint and 
offer opposition, 

‘She misunderstood his silence for approval, 
and in one sense she was not quite Pleased” 
That is to say, she did not like to feel her- 
self of such small account as to make it easy 
for him to dispense with her society for several 
ayonths, 

He was too sad to oppose her. And 
when he looked at Ellie, noting how palc 
and thin she was growing, he thought 
that any change would do her good and 
that, by-and-by, she ought come home 
to happiness. Meanwhile his own mind 
being so much disturbed he believed it 
would be best for her that she should be 
away. 

But he would miss her—so much! How 
this gnarled oak of a man clung to that 
tender ivy which had wound itself round 
about his life so that it seemed, and was to 
him, the evergreen foliage of the parent 
trunk. 

Tt would be best for her, however, all things 
considered, that she should be away for a 
time; and so, when his wife urged that they 
should seek 2 warmer climate for the winter 
on account of their daughter's health, he 
made no opposition, 

He had uo doubt of Armour—no doubt, 
certainly, of Elie. They would be faithful 
and they would come together by-anil-by— 
that is if he might permit it. 

That was why he had warned Armour to 
be prepared for the impending fight, although 
it had not yet been finally decided upon, It 
soon was decided, however. 

Returning from his victorious campaign at 
Gartburn, and with his new honours tresh. 
upon him, the first vist Fenwick paid was to 
‘Torthorl. It might haye been some iurking 
sense of gratitude to Mrs. Musgrave which 
inspired this prompt courtesy. She thought 
it was, and her congratulations were the 
niore effusive in consequence. 

But he observed that Ellie was not im- 
pressed by his importance as a Dritish 
legislator; she was even miserably cold 


in her reception of him; and he was dis: 
painted. 

With the affectation of a vain man he 
pretended to make light of his success, 

“Tt is really nothing. Anybody could 
have done it as well as me if he had only 
taken the right way.” 

Of course Ae had taken the right way, and 
was thus enabled to buy new admiration 
cheaply ; for besides implying that he was 
above the weakness of being excited by this 
trifling incident in his life, he also implied 
that the really great things were to come, 

“Why, I thought you told the electors 
that you were unspeakably proud of the 
honour they had conferred upon you,” suid 
Ellie innocently. 

“Qh, yes, one says that sort of thing in a 


see a matter of form, You are 
ol liged to put it in whether you mean it or 
Bo.’ 

“ Do you say things that you do not mean, 
then?” 

“(In public speeches everybody does so— 
it is unavoidable, If we were to say only 
what we inean there woul be few speeches, 
atl they would be short,” 

“Unless you say what you mean, I do not 
understand how you can make a speech at 
all,” was Kllie’s comment. 

© It is quite easy, I assure you, Miss Mus- 
grave. You get up your subject and then 
tell the electors bow you will turn everything 
to their special advantage. Make them be+ 
lieve that to be the whole object of your 
existence, and it’s all right.” 

“1 should piefer to make them belicve 
only what I thought might be accom- 

ished." 





“ Ah, you would never succeed as @ parlia- 
mentary candidate.” 

“You do not understand these things, 
Ellie,” broke in the mother ; “ Mr, Fenwick 
does, and you sce he is clected 1” 

The fact of the election was a sufficient 
answer to the silly ideas of her daughter 
about the propriety of saying only what one 
meant. Elhe said nothing more: she was 
of the same opinion still—that John Armour 
would never have given the people promises 
he did not mean to full, and 

When Mrs. Musgrave found an opportu 
nity of speaking to Fenwick alone she said 
with an expression of much anxiety: 
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“Do you observe any change in Ellie?" 

* She seems to be a fittle out of sorte.” 

“'Y am afraid she is a great deal out of 
sorts, poor child. Did you not observe how 
thin and pale she has grown?” 

| hopethere is nothing serious the matter 
with her,” 

“We hope not, but the doctor says she 
must have a complete change and I purpose 
taking her to Cannes or Nice for three 
months or so,” 

Fenwick’s countenance fell. 

“That will no doubt set her up; but I 
wish the place had been nearer so that I 
might have had a chance of seeing her—and 
you, occasionally.” 

“TI should not think the journey one of 
excessive fatigue for a gentleman accustomed 
to travel. 

Fenwick's countenance brightened into a 
smile, 

“That's true. I'll call and leave a card,” 
he said gaily. 

“Tt will be delightful. We shall be so 
lonely, you know, for Ellie does not make 
new friends recdily and we do not know of 
any one who is going out this winter, but I 
think of asking Miss Dinwuddie to go with 
us 

She would be capital company for you 
‘both—she is such a rally -girt When do 
you intend to start?” 

“As soon as we can make our arrange- 
ments. In about a fortnight I should 
think.” 

Fenwick went away contented. He did 
not mind Ellie’s coldness now, and he over- 
tame his chagrin at the marked care with 
which she avoided being alone with him even 
for a moment; for he would soon have 
plenty of opportunities of seeing her under 
circumstances more favourable to his suit. 
‘He had no doubt the change would do her 
good and under the influence of the sunny 
south she would forget Armour. 

“ Poor beggar!” he mentally exclaimed as 
he rode along, “he has fallen upon bad 
times, 
one stroke is hard upon him.” 

‘There was a curious mingling of sincere 
pity and a petty sense of triumph in Fen- 
wick's mind. He congratulated himself upon 
being such @ lucky dog. Whatever indiffer- 
ence he might affect in the presence of 
others, he was proud of his election ; and he 
was confidentthat in the end hewould gain the 
election to Ellie's hand, too. It was not in 
the nature of things that any gir] would go 
on moping long for a man who was ruined 





To lose his fortune and his lass at bef 
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and had no prospect of being able to support 
a wife for years to come, 

‘Mrs. Musgrave had very much the same 
idea and her little plan was working 
fectly. Now that Fenwick had promised to 
follow them, she at once proceeded to inform 
her husband distinctly of her intentions for 
the winter. 

“Very well,” said the Fiscal as quictly as 
if she bad only told him that she was going 
ont for a walk. 

“T am sure you must see yourself how 
much she needs this change,” Mrs, Muagrave 
proceeded to argue as if he had raised some 
objection. “She has had far too much vexa- 
tion for one so young and she will never get 
over it i she is Kept within sight of Thonte- 
howe.” 

“Yes, she has had some fath, like other 
folk,” was the placid response. 

“You do not disapprove of the arrange- 
ment?” 

“No.” 

“Then you will impress upon Ellie the 
importance of trying to be cheerful and to 
take an interest in her travels.” 

“Y will make out a list of rules for her 
guidance and she will of course obey them. 
Ten minutes will be at first allowed for 
moping, five minutes afterwards and ail the 
rest of the day to be given up to laughter 
and sight-seeing.” 

“Bat I particularly wish ye to advise her 
not to waste her time and health thinking 
about Mr. Armour.” 

“ We can give the advice but it is too good. 
to be adopted.” 

“Tam convinced she would obey if you 
were to advise her in earnest.” 

“J shall be most camest in counselling 
her to abandon everything that may waste 
her time and health,” said he solemnly. 

“Then there is another matter upon which 
I desire to consult you, I propose to invite 
Miss Dinwuddie to accompany us so that 
Ellie may have a suitable companion.” 

“ Very well,” in exactly the same tone as 


fore. 
41 think it will be very pleasant for her 
and agreeable to me.” 

‘Poor Mrs. Musgrave, she wanted to discuss 
the details of this important journcy—how 
important it was in her estimation only she 
herself quite understood and she could 
find no one who would discuss them with 
her. She was obliged to force the conver- 
sation. 

a we will start immediately after the 
Cluden Peel party is over.” 
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“Very well.” 

The Fiscal was abstracted and busy mak- 
ing the arrangements for his retirement from 
office. These were the more troublesome as 
his resignation had been returned to him 
with an earnest reqnest that he would recon- 
sider it. 

Ellie could not take an interest in the pro- 
posed journey. At another time she would 
have liked to make it, but at this juncture it 
seemed as if she were running away from 
Armour when he had most need of all the 
help her love and presence could give 
him. But her father had said that she 
ought to go; and that was enough. Armour 
could not join her at Cannes as he had done 
at Kirkcudbright. 

‘There was one point, however, in which 
she did take some interest—that was to learn 
as soon as possible the date of their depar- 
ture, She would have liked it to be before 
the Cluden Peel dinner, but knew that it 
would not be; and she was not disap- 


pointed when her mother informed her that 
[es with head on one side eyeing his 


they would leave three or four days after 
it, She was able to look forward to this 


tiresome pi with some resignation as 
i father had promised to accompany them 
to it, 


Meanwhile Mrs. Musgrave found in Miss 
Dinwuddie the enthusiastic sympathy in dis- 
cussing all the details of preparation for the 
jou which she did not find at home. 

iiss Dinwuddie accepted the invitation glec- 
fully, came over to see her and Ellic about it 

would have been pleased to start at 
once, |but that she, too, was to be at the 
great Cluden Peel dinner and would have 
been very sorry to miss it. 

‘That “ great banquet,” a3 Mrs. Musgrave 
called it, brought together the largest com- 
pany that had been at the Peel since the 
bridal day of its present master, Light and 
airth filled the rooms and many hearty con- 
gratulations were offcred to the new member 
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has begun to snow and I expect a storm is 
not far off,” said the father, se 


CHAPTER XLI1.—A FAREWELL. 


Waen the Torthorl party left Cluden 
Peel the snow had only begun to fall in big 
soft flakes, which drifted hesitatingly to the 
ground like pieces of down, every gust of 
wind altering their course, The flakes fell 
faster and thicker as the night advanced, 
the wind became stronger, and the white 
masses were like whirlpools in the air. 

The snow had ceased to fall before dawn, 
and the wind had become quiet, The sun 
was a red flame, and there was a broad 
prairie of fire in’ the sky which tinted the 
white ground. The cold stillness of the 
morning and the robin chirping on her win- 
dow sill made Ellie think of the lilt: 

© When the hills are covered wi 
O then i's winter fan 

She opened the window; the robin came 

in and perched on the top of the looking- 





knowingly, The birds and Ellie 
were great friends: her window ledge was a 
place of general entertainment for them. A 
smail platform had been constructed on it 
where a plentiful repast of crumbs was spread. 
every morning; and in one comer was a 
water dish which Eliic seldom allowed to be 
empty, ‘The consequence of this hospitable 
entertainment was that she had many visitors 
during the winter and spring months, although 
in summer time the platform was almost de- 
serted. But Ellie did not accuse them of 
ingratitude: she was content to serve them 
in their time of need. 

And now she wondered if that bird sitting 
there with his comical look of curiosity had 
any suspicion that she was about to take 
flight and leave them all at the mercy of 
a servant who might or might not remember 
her instructions. It seemed as if she were 

ing taken away from everything—and 


for Gartburn, As Mrs. Musgrave surveyed being 


the scene she was full of joyful anticipa- 
dons, 

“ Ellie must be impressed by all this. She 
snust compare the brilliant future which is 
before her, with the dreadful one she has so 
narrowly escaped from.” 

“She must begin to feel that it is worth 
thinking twice about me,” Fenwick was say- 
ing to himself as he watched Kilie in the 
drawing-room, 

“Ts it neatly time to go, papa?” Ellie was 
whepaing at the same time. 

“Ves, I think we had better go soon, It 


everybody—she liked. The thought of the 
Joncliness of her father during the long 
absence of her utother and herself was a sad 
one. It made her even think of pleading 
for an alteration of plans, But he had said 
it was best that she should go, and she must 
obey with as few signs of reluctance a» 


‘Lhe two were very silent at breakfast that 
morning. A huge blazing fire made the 
room cheery and took away all discomfort 
from the white wintry look of things outside. 
‘The snow was thawing from the eaves of the 
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windows and trickling down the panes in “It is not far, is it?” 
fantastic lines. The ground outside pre- ‘Ou, no, but there's a short road an’ a 
sented 2 perfectly smooth white surface; the lang ane, What ane will we take?” 
shrubs beyond wete like so many irregular  ‘ The shortest, if you please.” 
piles of snow, and overhead was a cold grey “That's through the neep ficld, and it 
sky. But the atmosphere was clear and you're no feart for wattin' your feet we'll be 
‘racing, exhilarating to the active worker there in nae time.” 
and walker. ‘They passed down the road in the centre 
“Tam going to Dalwheattic to-day, papa, of which the snow had been already chumed 
to say good-bye to Mr. Thorburn,” said by cartwheels and horses’ hoofs into a red- 
Ellie as she poured out the coffee. dish slush. Ellie was glad to be led out of 
“Yes,” he answered quietly without any this mire into a turnip field where, in spite of 
symptom of surprise ; “how are youto go?” the snow, men and women were busy “ pu'in’ 
“J wrote to Mrs, Armour saying that I. the neeps.” The workers were merry at their 
would go by train, and she is to have some task as they moved along the furrows in an 
one at the station to meet me, Can I take irregular line. ‘Che left hand grasped the 
any message?” “shaws,” pulled up the bulb from the soft 
‘There is none, except that I shall be ground; then a deft stroke with knife or 
well pleased to hear that he is better. I'l! reaping hook swept off the tops and the 
tell Bryce to get the gig out and we can tumip was ready for the byre or the sheep- 
drive into the town together. Docs your fold, There was plenty of time to exchange 


mother know?” alt the “ Sah” of the peighhoaried, 
“T am going to tell her now.” rough jokes and personal comment upon 
‘Mrs. Musgrave was not pleased when other. But healthy good-nature predomi- 

made acquainted with her business. nated amongst these blithe workers in the 


“We really must attend to the ordinary snow. 
civilities of fife, child,” she said somewhat ‘It’s no far noo, miss,” said Wull,” yon's 
petulantly ; “we must call at Cluden Peel the hoosc.” 
to-lny.” And he indicated the cottage with a jerk 

“Very well, mamma,” was the submissive of his thumb, 
answer ; “but you will not be going until the _ Passing from this scene of vigorous life 
afternoon and J shall be home in time to go into the sick-room was like passing suddenly 
with you,” from light into darkness. 

That was so far satisfactory; it showed ‘Thorburn could not be induced to keep 
that Ellie was not trying to avoid the call his bed; he persisted in getting up daily and 
as she had done on a former occasion. he was allowed to have his way as the doctor 
‘Therefore with an injunction “not to be late said it would be dangerous to excite him 
on any account,” she allowed her to go, by opposition. He was now on the little 

It was not the frost or the snow, or the sof propped up with pillows and muffled in 
want of subjects of conversation which made blankets, Grannie was seated beside him 
the father and daughter so silent during the knitting. 
drive into town. They were both thinking His eyes brightcned as Ellie entered and 
about the impending separation, It was the he hastily threw a handkerchief over his 
first time in her life that she had been away head. 
from him more than a couple of weeks to- “Do you think you can bear the sight of 
gether end she had never gone so far away. me?” he asked before she had time to 
‘The circumstances of the moment, too, made speak. 
the event the more uny ant to them. “ Oh yes, Mr. Thorburn, you cannot look 

She had much of her father’s dislike to so ill as I have imagined you.” 
emotional displays, and both were quiet,  “ Pull down the blind, mother.” 
but each was conscious that the same subject: The little room was not at any time weil 
occupied the other's thoughts. , lighted by its small window, and it secmy 

‘The distance to Dalwheattie by the railway ' to be late gloaming when the thick hi 
is only a few miles and on asriving at the blind was down, 

Kittle station Ellie found Wall Greer waiting. “You needna be sae particular, Jock,” 

“He's just that anxious about your coming, said Grannie, gently chiding what she, Te- 
miss, that Mrs. Armour was ‘thinkin’ she membering the past, regarded as his vanity, 
oughtna to hac tauld him to expec’ you,” | ~ Ellie is nae qualmish miss that canne thole 
was Wall's salutation, i the sight o' a scart. I ken that she has gaen 
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to help folk that were far waur to look on 
than you can be.” 

“T have no doubt, but X don’t want her 
to think with a scunner of the last time she 
saw me.” 

“ But this is not to be the last time, Mr, 
Thorburn,” interposed Ellie. “I mean to see 
you often yet, and you must not take such 
gloomy views of your own condition.” 

He uncovered his face, and if the light 
had permitted her to see how haggard and 
sallow it was she would have been grateful 
for his considerate precaution, 

“J am not gloomy at all now,” he said 
with a faint smile, “I am more content 
than I have been for many years, and am 
only taking a reasonable view of the course 
of nature. The accident has done me good 
—it has let out all the bad blood, and I am 
not the same man yoo used to come to at 
the cottage, except in the pleasure it gives 
me to see you again.” 

“I would have come sooner, only my 
father told me it would be better for you if 
I waited for a few days, But I could not 
delay any longer as we are going away on 
Monday.” 

“ Going away?” 

“Yes, with my mother to Cannes for the 
winter.” 

‘Thorburn was observing her face curiously, 
and she felt the blood tingling in her cheeks. 
She knew quite well what he was thinking. 
‘Was she running away because Armour stood 
on the brink of ruin and must fall into the 
abyss a8 everybody thought? She would 
have liked to assure him that it was not so, 
but she did not know how. He did not 
require the assurance. 

‘ He will feel that loss more than the 
other, You don’t want to go?” 

“No, but my mother is very anxious about 
it, and my father agrees that we should go.” 


“Eh, but I’m wae to hear that,” ex- said 


claimed Grannie sadly, “for it will take the 
fusion out o’ my puir lad, and he is sare 
needin’ a’ that he has enoo.” 

At that cry Ellie felt as if she had agreed 
to do something wicked. She was sensible 
that this journey was intended by her mother 
to mark the close of her engagement with 
Armour. Her mother had not said 2 word 
to this effect, but her meaning was quite 
plain. Indeed Mrs. Musgrave was now 
acting as if she assumed that the affair bad 
been definitely broken off in the course of 
that interview which she had herself arranged, 
just as at first she had treated the idea of a 
tmatch between her daughter and the paper- 
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maker as too preposterous to be entertained 
seriously. Ellie had not attempted to force 
an explanation from her mother. That 
would be to cause unnecessary pain to them 
both. She was innocent of any suspicion 
that her mother could deliberately phn to 

her from the man to whom she had 
phighted herself, She was convinced that, 
by-and-by, when their fidelity had been 
Broved—when it became clear that time, 
distance, and misfortune had no power to 
alter them—even her mother would become 


So she had been passive, prepared. to wait 
calmly until her lover came to claim her, 
When he did come she would place her hand 
in his and go forth with him to meet and to 
endure whatever ills fortune might have in 
store for them. If she might have had her 
‘own way she would have prcferred that the 
marriage should take place at once, so that 
she might have had what would have been a 
privilege in her eyes—a sbare in his new 
struggle, That would have been true happi- 
ness, and would have provided a rich store of 
sweet memories for after years. He, how- 
ever, had said “ We must wait.” Her father 
evidently approved of that course, and it 
would afford her mother some satisfaction. 
So she was ready to wait submissively. 

But when she heard Graanie’s lamentation 
it found such sympathetic echo in her own 
heart that she felt guilty of cowardice, Her 
troth to Armour was as binding upon her as 
marriage vows, and she saw how she was 
deserting him when she should have been 
standing bravely by his side helping and 


ing him, She was dismayed and 
distressed exceedingly. 
Thorbum helped her out of the awkward 


whirlpool of thought into which she had been 


“You mistake him for once, Grannie,” he 
id: “her absence will put more pith into 
him, for he will know that the harder he 
works the sooner she will be back to him. 
‘There is only one thing which could take the 
fusion out of him—to learn what he never 
will learn, that she had jilted him. I'll 
answer for her.” . 

Ellie made a little impulsive movement 
towards the speaker, and her chceks were 
flushed with a grateful smile. 

© There's nae need for onybody to answer 
for her," said Grannie; “an' I wasna meanin’ 
to cast ony doubt upon Lillie, as she kens. 
I was just thinking about him at this minute 
—sme here, and her awa’—left a' his lane to 
warstle wi’ the warld.” 
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“ He'll pull through, never fear,” was Thor- 
‘urn’s confident assurance. “ His back may 
be at the wall, but he has the stuff in him 
that makes a man fight best when the odds 
are frestest against him.” 

“Nae doubt, nae doubt, but I'm wac to 
hear that Eulie’s to be awa’.” 

“Ye is only for a few months, you know, 
Grannie,” said Ellie, “and we can speak to 
each other through the post. He will be so 
busy that the time will pass quickly, and 
when I come home again we shall all be very 
happy!” 

‘Then there was a pleasant chat about the 
future, and what was to happen when Ettic 
came home. Thorbum entered into the 
speculations as to the future as if he expected 
to be present to share their joy. At moments 
a grim smile would flit across his face when 
they spoke of the part he was to take in the 
rejoicings, but it passed so swiftly that Ellie 
only once observed it. A chill passed over 
her—she understood his thought although 
Grannie was quite deceived her own 
wishes and the cheerfalness of his speech. 
‘He knew that his place would be vacant when 
she came home. 

His almost supernatural sensitiveness made 
him aware that Ellie had divined his thoughts. 
A. blight, quick movement of his hand en- 
Joined silence, and indicated that his assumed 
cheerfulness was for Grannie’s sake. In hus 
face she read this, “It is the only kindness I 
can do her—to let her believe that there is 
still hope.” 

He said aloud, 

You will tell your father, Miss Musgrave, 
os I was at the Dalwheattie market yester- 

y— 

“At the market!” 

“Oh, yes, I made them take me out! 
You see, I can’t get them to believe how 
strong I am. They would coddle me up 
here and kill me with kindness if I allowed 
them to have their own way. But I won't 
let them do it. Tell him, too, that I mean 
to be at the kirk on Sabbath, and a man who 
has been at kirk and market after such an 
accident ag mine can’t be said to die of the 
effects of it, Be sure to tell him all that, 
and how blithe you found me.’ 

“J ghall not forget anything, 

“ And what do you think Grannie has been 
pying todo? You won’t believe it. She has 

n trying to prevent me from going to 
kitk. Did you ever hear the like? one 

‘You ken it’s because we are feared that 
you are no si 
mild defence of 
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enough yet,” was Grannie’s 
jer extraordinary conduct. 
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“But I am strong enough. Do you not 
feel how much cheener I am since we drove 
through the market? I mean to be at the kirk 
on Sabbath and I mean to be at Kirkcoobry, 
too, on the first day that John can take me. 
- + Twill doit” 

It is told that people have lived beyond 
the physical term by the sheer force of WILL, 
Thorburn was trying to do so now; and to 
that end he was hoarding all his strength. 
He who had been so eager to die was now 
cager to live—but only for a few days, that 
he might accomplish his work of atonement 
and hear the message of mercy—he had no 
doubt it was one of mercy—which Graham 
had left with his sister for him. 

“Ts it not too much for you to do all at 
once?" queried Ellie. 

“Not at all. They hap me so that Iam 
like a clothes peg; I can walk a little and 
‘Wall Greer can do all the rest for me... - 
I want you to remember him, Miss Musgrave. 
He is worth remembering.” 

My father told me that he was to have a 
‘small farm of his own soon.” 

“Ohl... . he did not teli me about 
that, but I am glad of it. He'll give up 
poaching then I should think and keep out 
of mischief, like that old radical who became 
2 wild tory as soon as he was rich enough to 
buy2coo.... Tamglad tohearit. 1 
suppose your father has done this tor hin?” 

“He is helping him.” 

Then Ellie to say good-bye. 

“Tt is farewell,” said Thorbum in a low 
voice as he held her hand. Then suddenly 
drawing her towards him he kissed her on the 
brow. “God bless you—I may ask o 
blessing for you although I may fear to aak 
‘one for myself.” 

“11 is only good-bye,” she answered with 
an attempt to smile; “you will be in your 
own cottage when I come back and able to 
play some of the old ballads for me again” 

‘He smiled, pleased by her vain hope; he 
knew that it was vain. Elis fingers moved 
nervously as if they were touching the keys of 
2 piano and “I'm wearin’ awa,’ Jean," was 
the air he heard and was dumbly repeating. 

“You will make him happy,” he pleaded 
in a low voice, The gentle pressure on hic 
hand was sufficient assurance on that point. 
“ He is not so deep in the mire just now 13 
people think, and he is worth being pullea 
out of it, I can see a long way ahead, and I 
see you two together. Iam content... . 
be sure to tell your father, Iam content. All 
goes as he and I would wish. He will under- 
stand.” 
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»#Zahall rimember everthing. Good-bye.” 
"Ie is farewell,” he d and he was 
stil smiling when ‘the door closed upon her. 
Grannic’s last words were hopefal, and almost 
removed from Ellie the eerie feeling she ex- 
perienced ‘in taking leave of one shewas never 
in on this side of the She, 
cabins; 3 itis so difficult "the young 
to vealne that death ia near as long as there 
is life and speech. But the strange tone in 
which he repeated—* Jt is farewell,” made 
her feel cold and awed, 


She had not looked forward to the call at 
Ciuden Peel with any pleasurable sensations, 
but after the morning visit to Thorbum she 
felt much as one might do when compelled 
to pass suddenly from the chamber of death 
into a ballroom. All the commonplaces, all 
the frivolities of life seemed to be brought 


into unholy proximity with all that is most destroy 


solemn. 

“You were extremely dull, Ellie,” said 
Mrs. Musgrave after the visit and as they 
were driving home; “‘you were almost rade 
to Mra, Fenwick, who really likes you and 
wishes to be kind. Luckily she attributed 
your strange manner to illness. ” 

“T am not well, mamma,” was all that Ellie 
could say. She a thinking that vt pe ee 
more hours she would have to say 
to the dearest friend of all. 


CHAPTER XLI.—LOOKING FORWARD. 


Sirg was gone. As he watched the train 
diminishing in the distance, and then the 
last carriage disappear at a bend of the line, 
Armour felt that the best part of him had 
gone with her. ong after the train had 
deapptared he still saw tho dear white face 

yhich gazed from the carriage window so 
Ingingly with a smile of mingled regret and 
hope until the curving embankment hid him 


" from her sight. 


They had been very at and behaved 
sos respectable coldness in the pre- 
of the others, But for his standing so 
looking after the train no onlooker 
"eoeid have suspected that this was a parting 
of lovers; and even aa he stood there, no 
one would have imagined that he was 
puaieg the dearest treasure of his life pass- 
way from him. 
ret could be caln Vecause he was already 
looking forward to the day when he would 
be watching the train coming back and 
straining his eyes to catch the 
of the face which would then be bricat Gi 
iad smiles. 


ii 
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‘Their real parting had taken place on the 
afternoon of the day before. They had met 
on one of the of Torthori overtook 
ing the river. had walked up and 
down talking a little about the past and 
tauch about the future. Whatever fears they 
might entertain about the favours of fortune, 
there was one thing they were quite confident 
about—that they id be fathfal to each 
other. And ore coaiilence made the part- 
ing comparatively easy. ere would have 
been nothing at all to disturb them in this 
brief separation ifthey had not been depressed 
by the conviction of Mrs, Musgrave’a obsti- 
nate resolve that this should be the end of 
all between them. 

‘They did not speak about that, however ; 
both respected the mother sufficiently to 
believe that she would not continue to be 
obstinate when she found that it would 
her daughter's happiness. $o they 
ke cheerfully of the future, taking sensible 
views of the practical difficulties before them, 
he resolute to overcome them and she be- 
lieving that he could not fail. 

Then they said “Good-bye—it will not be 
such a long time till we meet again.” 

‘That sweet assurance comforted them and 
he went lightly down the terrace steps to the 
gate which o} mopenee. on the lower road; she 

¢ house. 

ro this meeting they could afford to act 
calmly at the station, Mrs. Musgrave was 
excited ; she was fussing about everywhere ; 
and she was most gracious to Armour, treat. 
ing him as an ordinary friend who had been 
“$0 good as to come to see them off on their 
travels.” How Armour hated being told 
that he was “so good!” 

Miss Dinwuddie was in ecstasies with 
everything and everybody ; she had no time 

how pale and quiet Killio was, or 
to be in the least disconcerted by the unusual 
reserve of the Fiscal. He scarcely spoke to 
any one; even to Ellie he said little, but he 
kept her beside him till the train came up 
and she was obliged to take her seat. Then 
he mumbled something and stood by as if 
he had nothing to do with the travellers, 

‘As the two men walked away from the 
station Armour was surprised and pleased to 
find the Fiscal linking arms with him. 

“ They will have a cold journey,” he said ; 
tel 5 woul have liked to have secn them safe 
to the end of it; but it was impossible. 
However, Ellie and that Dinwuddie lass have 
good Scotch ongues in their heads, as the 
mying ying is, and Mrs. Musgrave fancies she 

has a good Daalh tongue, 0 they'll manage 
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amongst them. J wish they were home pleased that his offer had been so frankly 
again and all well.” ee 

“Tt is not a very exhausting journey,” “We will go to-morrow or next day. Mr. 
rejoined Armour whilst’ he was saying to Moffat is to be with us, and he suggeste that 
himself a hearty “Amen” to the wish of his if the foumey does not prove too much for 
companion. him we should bring him back to his own 

Yt is not the journey that fashes me—it’s cottage here.” 
what may come of it... Ellie tells me They were by this time at the Mill. Work 
that—your ‘ather was at the Dalwheattie was going on as steadily as if the men and 
market the other day.” women had beard nothing of the pending 

Although he tried to speak with the air of bankruptcy of “the Master”; the work- 
‘one who is simply curious to learn particulars people looked as cheery as ever, thanks 
of an unexpected event, he seemed to find chiefly to the assurance Mr, Oswald had 
difficulty in getting the words out clearly, given them that the Mill would not be closed 

“Yes, and he was at the kirk yesterday, no mutter what bappened to their present 
He insisted upon it in such a way that we employer. They were cheery also because 
were obliged to give in, Grannie says he the complacent manner of the old cashier 
never showed any eagerness to go to the made them believe that nothing i 
kirk before and she looks upon it as sign would happen to the Master in spite of the 
that the end is very near. We got a pew wild rumours of immediate ruin which were 
near the door, and when we lifted him out of flying ebout. 
the gig he walked in holding Grannie’s hand They were quite certain that there was 
and leaning on my arm, He sat out the little danger to fear when they saw Armour, 
whole service and was more cheerful than I accompanied by the Fiscal, passing amonget 
have seen him when we got back to the them now, stopping occasionally to give some 
cottage. directions to one of the men in his ordinary 
The Fiscal drew along breath as ifrelieved good-natured but decisive way, When 
of some troublous thought, Armour spoke cvery one felt that he had 

“That is good news. He'll come round 7 experience of what he was dictating. 

i fore than once he had shamed a clumsy 

“ As times I have thought so too; but the or a lazy workman by doing himself what he 
doctors will not give a decided opinion. So j was told could not be done im the way he 
far as I can make out they regard these exer- suggested. He never required to tell that 
tions as the result of eacitement and aot of man a second time how the work should be 
returning strength.” done. 

“Doctom have a way of giving no decided + When the door of the private office closed 
opinion until they are certain that nature on the Master and his friend, Lawson said 
will confirm it.” with a contented grin to a neighbour : 

“Johnstone says we will know the best or “They may say as they like, an’ break 
worst after the visit to Miss Graham, Iam wha likes, auld Oswald is right — oor 
sorry I told him about hei droll fartdy for he maister’s no gaun to break.” 
has caught it up as daftly as herself." ‘These comforting words speedily passed 

“May be her fancy 1s not so daft as it through the Mill and helped to make heart, 
ap] to you,” said the Fiscal thoughtfully. lighter and fingers more nimble than before 
“She and her brother were close friends and’ The first rumours bad caused dismay to all 
Graham may have told her something he the hands, for here was a hard winter upon 





kept from everybody else.” them and to be suddenly thrown out of em 
“ At any rate, we are going to see her to- ployment would have meant starvation %> 
morrow of next day.” most of them. 


“T suppose you are to dnve all the way. In the office the Fiscal was seated at 
Take our machine ; it wilt be standing idle Armout’s table going methodically over the 
now and the outing will do the horses good. statement of affairs which had been prepared 
Till tell Bryce to be ready for you whenever for bis inspection, He studied every item, 
you send,” questioned everything that did not seem 

“Thank you, that will be very convenient clear with 2 cold shrewdness which pleased 
"your carriage goes casier than anything I Armour, because it satisfied him that any 
could hire here about.” ent entered into between them 

“ Ay, Mrs. Musgrave was particular about would be of a purely business character. 
it being made comfortabie,” said the Fiscal, They were three hours at their task, In the 


Son 


outer office Mr. Oswald was waiting to learn 
the result with as much nervous anxiety as if 
he had been charged with some crime and 
was doubtful what the verdict might be. He 
fidgeted about amongst his papers accom- 
plishing a little work mechanically, and then, 
conscious of his divided thoughts, doing it 
all over again Jest he should have made 


errors. 

At length Mr. Musgrave closed the last 
sheet of the statement and leaned back in 
the chair, 

“Everything is perfectly plain, Armour, 
It is an admirably clear statement of your 
position and there is only one thing which 
could make my friend hesitate jin you.” 

“You mean my possible liabilities in con- 
nection with the Bank shares.” 

Exactly. You see there is no telling 
yet what they may involve. But I have no 
doubt we can come to an understanding. 
The business itself is in a sound position, 
most of your debtors are in the South and 
not likely to he affected by the Bank failure, 
At any rate with such orders as you have on 
hand there will be no need to stop the mill.” 

‘When Mr, Oswald heard the news he was 
only restrained by a severe sense of pro- 
priety from dancing a reel of joy. As he 
could not do that he took a large quantity 
of snuff and spilled a great deal more. 


CHAPTER XLIV,—A PILGRIMAGE. 


“T Have been observing everything that 
bas been going on and making notes tor 
future use,” said the minister, when he had 
seated himself in the carriage beside Armour, 
and Bryce was driving them at a steady pace 
over the hard frosted road towards Dal- 
wheattic. “But I did not want to put my 
finger into your pie until you invited me.” 

“You know how I value everything you 
way, and you know how I have profited by 
some of your advice.” 

‘He was remembering that it was Mr. 
Moffat's counsel which had inspired him to 
speak out to Ellie when he met her at the 
sluice. The little minister tumed sharply 
round upon him. 

“No,” he said as if speaking to himself 
after closely studying Armours face for a 
moment, “you are not a humbug—you are 
not saying that only because you think it 
will please me, You do respect what I say, 
and J think you ought to doso. Can you 
guess why ?* 

® Certainly ; because you are my friend, 
and because your perception of the right wey 
of doing things is quicker than mine. 
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“That might be mistaken for another sop 
to my vanity ; now here's a sop for yours—the 
man who accepts agyice and acts upon itis as 
wise as the comnsellor, However, I have no 
intention of entering upon a disquisition as 
to the advantages—I say, advantages ad- 
visedly, for they are many and often substan- 
tial—of vanity and flattery. What it was in 
my mind to say was that I am pleased with 
you—very much pleased.” 

“T am glad of that,” rejoined Armour, 
smiling at his companion’s professional per- 
ception of subjects for discourse in the most 
ordinary conversation, 

“Yes, it has been a great satisfaction to 
me to watch you keeping your feet steady 
and your head cool while fortune has been 
giving you hard dunts,” 

“But not the hardest she might have 
given me—she has left me her best gift of 
all” 

“Ob, ay, she has left health and that is 
ber best gift. Prize it, my man, and take 
care of it.” 

‘There was a merry twinkle in the minister's 
clear, keen eyes as he said this; he knew 
quite well that Armour referred to Ellie, 

“T did not mean health exactly, although 
1 am thankful to possess it.” 

“You would have meant it then if you 
had ever known the want of it. But of 
course you mean the bonnie lass who is 
‘ower the borders and awa. Well, you are fight 
to be thankful for that, too. 1 wish men 
could always be in Icve; for, though the 
popular notion is that it makes fools of them, 
iy notion is that it brings out the best stuft 
that isin aman. I have even known a fool 

wise under its influence. 

“Why is it you have never married, Mr. 
Moffat?” 

‘The minister looked as senous as if the 
question had been put to him for the first 
time. 








“1 have whiles thought of that and I 
positively don’t know how it comes about. 
May be it is because I have been 90 busy 
marrying other folk that I had no time to 
marry myself, However,” he added cheerily, 
“there is no saying what may happen yet. 
Lam just a laddic of threescore aud twelve, 
and E have many a time threatened Matthey 
that I would find some strapping hizzie to 
be mistress of the manse and him yet. 
Meanwhile 1 want to know how it is you 
feel so much at ease about Miss Musgrave 
when you have yourself broken off the 

* 


it. 
eThere is really no difference in our posi- 
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tion. Our ent was only binding so 
Jong as she wished it to be #0; and all that 
I have done has to tell her and her 
father that I do not cofftider her pledged to 
me in any other way, Her mother urged 
me to do it, and under the circumstances I 
could see no reason why she should not 
have her way, But Ellie i 

“'T dare say, I dare say,” 42 2 
meditatively, “but I am sure her mother will 
not.” 

Armour was not disturbed by that sugges 
tion ; for he knew that Mrs, Musgrave would 
not wait if she could help it. But what did 
that matter so long as he was sure of Ellie? 
Even when they were passing Cluden Peel 
there was no jealous thought of Fenwick in 
his mind; but the minister was thinking 
about the newly elected M.P., and of all 
that Mrs, Musgrave had said to him. 

‘The homes moved quietly up the slippery 
Drac to Dalwheattie Mill. Wull Greer saw 
them approaching and informed Thorburn 
who was impatiently waiting, ready to start 
on his st pilgrimage. 

He was dressed in a huge ulster which 
reached to his heels ; and. travelling cap with 
Jappets which covered his cheeks completely 
and concealed alll signsof his accident. He was 
unusually calm, but the trembling lips and 
the restless movement of his eyes betrayed his 
eagerness. He was standing, leaning avily 
‘on Wull’s shoulder when hus friends entered. 

“Glad to see you on your feet again,” said 
the minister, blithely. “How are you, 
Grannie? Your sick man is thriving fine, 
we'll have him running about as lively as 
ever Jn a few weeks.” 

“Ay, I think he's getting on fine,” said 
Graunie in her quiet way; and then, as if 
addressing a child who was going out to play, 






“T have no doubt of being able to con 
vince her that I am myself.” 

As Armour passed through the toy garden, 
with its squares and straight paths, the prim- 
ness of which was at present somewhat modi- 
fied by a thin layer of frosted snow, he heard, 
2s on the former occasion, the discordant 
chorus of dogs, parrots and canaries, The 
window was open as usual, in spite of frost 
and snow, and he heard the same words 
which greeted him on his first making ac- 
quaintance with the cottage. 

“Quiate, ye brutes—qu’ate!"” Then fol- 
lowed a short how! from a dog which had 
been chastised with its mistress’s heavy staff. 

“Do you remember me, Miss Graham? 
I called'on you some time ago with Miss 
Dinwuddie.” 

‘The old lady shaded her eyes with one 
hand and peered under it as if she were 
looking at some object afar off, whilst she 
bent forward, leaning on her staff, 

“What's your name?” she demanded in 
her gruff masculine voice. 

“John Armour.” 

“Qu, ay, I mind noo. But you're no the 
John Armour I ken. Nobody kens whar he 
is, and I canna get thae birds to learn his 
name and gang awa’ and find him.” 

“T have found him, and although I did 
tell him your name he is very glad to come 


and see you. 

Whar is he?" she said stolidly. 

“Wha're ye, wha're ye,” cried the one 
parrot; “‘kail brose—hoo's a—hoo’s a,” 
shrieked the other, and ‘ Qu’ate, ye brutes” 
was the shrill command of their mistress. 

“ He is outside,” szid Armour as soon as 
he could be heard; ‘but he has had @ very 
severe jliness, and it has changed him so 
much that you may not be able to recognise 


“tak care o? yoursel’ noo, Jock, and mo catch hima,’ 


cauld.” 

‘He was taken out to the carriage, and sur- 
prised Aruour by the degree of vigour he 
displayed. Every precaution was taken to 
guard him from the effects of the keen frost. 
‘The minister chatted pleasantly and told 
some of his best stories. But during the 
whole journey Thorbum scarcely spoke. His 


“Fetch him ben,” was the decisive re- 


se. 
Prthe minister on one side and Armour o0 
the other, Thorburn was led to the door. 
There Mr. Moffat halted and father and son 
entered the strange little room together, 
There was a three-legged stool in a corner 
which Armour hastily pulled forward ; but 


gaze was fixed steadily on the window, as if | Thorbum remained standing. 


watching for something which he yet balf 
feared to see. 


Miss Graham peered at him in precisely 


| the same attitude as that she had assumed. 


When they arrived at Miss Graham's squat ‘ on Armour’s first entrance; but sh¢ looked 
little cottage Armout went forward to prepare | fonger. ‘Then she leaned back discontented, 


her for the visit of hisfather, He had already 
explained her idiosyncrasies as he understood: 
them from Miss Dinwuddie and her father. 
‘Thorburn had only said: 


but still staring at the visitor. 

“Can ye no tak’ aif your bonnet, man?” 
she said irritably. 

» Will you excuse that, Miss Graham?” 
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in ed Armour. “ An accident happened 
to him a little while ago and it would be 
dangerous for him to uncover his head. He 
has come to see you at great risk to himself 
and in spite of all our persuasions to the 
contrary.” 

“Ay, did ye want to keep him awa and 
he wouldna be keepit? That's like him. 
«es» Can you no speak ?” 

‘Thorburn appeared to find it difficult—the 


face of the woman brought back to him her. 


vividly that hornble incident which had 
mined his life. At length, huskil 

“Jt is not easy to speak, Gri: 

.. « Lam thinking of Eddie. 

At that her cyes seemed to start forward. 
She rose slowly to her feet and the tall, 
gaunt form was trembling. She stretched 
out her long bony hand with one finger 
pointing at him. 

“Naebody has called me Grizel, since he 
pe awa’. I hae heard naebody speak o” 
lie for many a lang day... . You are 
the man.” 


“Yes, I am the Jock Armour you knew 
sce be ener fo het pares: : + pam told 
We you a message for me. J come 

to hear e 

A sudden stillness fell upon the place, 
Even the parrots were quiet and the terziers 
‘were crouching at the feet of their mistress. 
She broke the silence in a low voice, and 
whilst evidently searching her memory for 
something which was continually eluding it: 

“Ay... an’ you're Jock Armour! 
Yow me, man, what hac ye been daein’ to 
yoursel’? You look as though you were an 
aald man an’ it’s no that lang since you were 
& spruce young lad skippin’ about the kintry 
garrin’ mony a braw lass sab and want 
supper... . Ay, an’ you're Jock Armour| 
I would never hae ken'd ye if ye hadna gi'en 
me my name.” 

“It is not always years that make folk 
jook old, Grizel,” he said, repeating the 
name which had helped so much to satisfy 
her of his identity. 

She did not seem to be heeding his words ; 
she was still busy searching her treacherous 


memory. 

“An! am I like you? Am I as auld 
like?” 

‘Without waiting for 2 reply she snatched 
‘up a band bell and rang it violently shouting 
ail the time “Nell Baird—Nell, ye limmer, 
come here—fetch me a lookin’ glass this 
toinate.” 

‘The dogs barked, the parrots screeched 
and the din was at its height when a stout, ; 





this gies me strength I'll dae onything 
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ruddy-faced woman appeered leisurely at the 
door with the inquiry” y 

“What's wrang taistress ?” 

“Fetch me a It glass this minnte. 
Can you no hear?” 

“Yell hae it just directly.” 

And stout aa she was Nell Baird did re- 
turn quickly with a small handglass. Miss 
Graham looked at her own face eagerly. 
She frowned: then thrust the glass away from 


“Hoots, that canna be me, Tak’ it away: 
it’s just ane o' thae mockin’ glasses that ye 
keck in at the fair an’ see yourse!’ upside 
down and a’ head an’ naebody, Tak’ it awa’ 
an' see if you can find something wise-like,” 

But there was a sad note of doubt in her 
voice, and the frown lingered on her brow as 
she resumed her seat, She was distubed: 
the one idea which had been so constant in 
her mind during those weary years had de- 
serted her at the moment for which she had 
been waiting. 

“Did you speak about Eddie? What 
was't you said?” 

“ About the message he gave you for me," 

“Ay, ay, I mind noo,” she said smiling 
and nodding her head. “He was in the 
jaul, ye ken, an’ they hanged him—the scoon- 
drels! Hanged my brither!” 

Thorburn shuddered and growing faint 
was obliged to sit down on the stool, et 
last, Armour at his back supporting him, 
Miss Graham continued to smile and nod 
graciously to her visitors quite insensible to 
the pain and shame which had wrecked her 
reason, and unconscious of the agony her 
listener was suffering. 

“ Ay, I mind noo what it was—eb, but he 


her was the kindest hearted lad that ever drew 


breath, It was in the jail as I was sayin’, 
an’ they wouldaa let us hae mai than twa or 
three minutes thegither. ‘Grizel,’ says he, 
“I'm gaun to gie you a man’s sow! an’ con- 
science to take care o’ for my sake! ‘Deed 
an’ its ower muckle for me to dae, Eddie,’ 
Taays. ‘But you maun dae it or I'll never 
rest in my grave.’ That was fearsome to 
hear an’ it waa fearsome to take or to refuse 
co reqponsiblity. What would ye think 1 


“What was it he said to you?” asked 
feverishly. 

“ Tt wasna what he said to me, it was what 

I said to him, an‘ it was this—' Gin the Lord. 
1s want, 

Eddie” ‘Very well,’ says he, ‘find out Jock 
Armour wheiever he say be and tell him 
‘this—that 1 gave myself up to the police two 
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hours before he arrived at the station. ‘Tell 
him that I die on my own confession and no 
oar need Sine tat ‘has betrayed me or 
hope to get the pri wpon me... 
‘Tall him moreover, that Tam sorry for the 
trouble 1 have caused him—sorry for the 
mistake he has made, and that with all my 
heart I forgive him the harm he intended to 
do me.” 

Thorburn’s head was bowed 1; his 
knees and there was a, half-stifled whisper on 
his lips: 

Eh sk God—thank God, 1 am for- 
given!” 

But no one heard it and Miss Graham 
proceeded as if there had been no interrup- 


tion. 

Bear this in your mind, Grizel,’ be says, 
‘no matter what comes, and I will die with 
‘an easy conscience. Seek him out wherever 
he may be and give him my message. It 
will lift 2 curse from his soul that may ruin 
him’ I was meanin’ to go to you at once, 
Jock Armour, but something happened—I 
dinna ken what it was—they say I wasna 
weel, for a while after they banged him. 
Whe T cam’ C mnysel you woe -_ to 
foreign parts ani nacbody ever ony 
thing about ye till the noo” Tm rael glad to 
see ye here and rael glad that Eddie’s errand 
is done and he'll be able to rest qu’ate noo, 
puir lad. He maun hae been sair fashed 
‘waiting for you a’ this while . . . , doon, 


dogaie, doon.” 

of the dogs had been trying to Jump 
on to her lap as her voice had sounded low 
and soft, ‘Then she sat nodding and smiling 
at the man who in his present position 
seemed to be crouching before her. He did 
not speak, 

“Do you fecl ony better noo? He said it 
would tak’ the curse aff ye as soon as yc 
heard his message... . It maun be an awfu' 
thing to be gaun about the world wi’ a curse 
on your shouthers.” 

He rose almost without assistance and took 
Miss Graham’s hand, 

*T do feel better now, Grizel. Thank yon 
and good-bye. 

“Guid day, guid day, Jock Armour. You 
maun come an’ see me soon again, an’ we'll 
hae a crack about Eddie—I want to hac 2 
crack about Eddie, There's nacbody here 
about that ken’d him an’ I’m wearying to 
hear a? your news. Folk aye say ye were a 
cliver chiel, Jock, an’ that you would mak’ 
® spoon or spoil a horn. Whilk are you gaun 
todo?” 

“T haye done all that I can do already 
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and the horn ia spoiled, Grizel,” he answered 


es 
rei anithes, then, find anither, Guid 
day; come back soon.” 

‘Armour led bim to the door, Miss Graham. 
speaking cheerily to them all the time as if 
some it burden had been lifted from her 
own ers. And for days afterwards it 
seemed as if the relief she had found pro- 
mised to restore her mental balance com- 
pletely. But the relief came too late, and 
by-and-by she forgot all about the visit of 
Jock Armour, except when his son called to 
sce her. She went on as before with her 
menagerie and was in her way happy. 

The minister was waiting to add his 
strength to Armour’ in taking Thorbum 
down the garden to the carriage, He grew 
rapidly more feeble as they moved away fom 
the cottage. He fell into 2 kind of stupor 
and knew nothing of the anxious glances and 
whispers which bis son and the minister ex: 
changed. He recovered a little when they 
stopped at the door of Armour’s house in 
Thorniehowe. 

The Retention had been at first to take 
him to his own cottage as it was thought 
might feel more at ease there than in the Mill 
House. But the apparent collapse which 

to be the result of the glad tidings 
he had heard from Miss Graham caused 
Armour to alter his mind and to have him 
conveyed to tus own room. Grannic was 
there waitmg for them, having been brought 
home by Wull Greer. When she found 
Thorbum did not speak on his arrival at the 
house she said softly to herself : 

‘1 was feared that it would end this way,” 

When he was laid on the bed and still 
did not speak she leaned over him, feeling 
bis brow and his hands. 

“Do you ken whar you are, Jock?” 

He moved a little on his side as if turning 
away from the light. 

“No, and it does not matter, Grannie. . . 
‘The work is done.” 

When the doctor came and looked at hin: 
he shook his head, 

“He bas overdone st, a8 I expected, Mrs. 
Asmour. Still we need not despatr ; he has 
wonderful strength in him—splendid consti 
tution he must have had—and ruined,” 

“Te does not matter, doctor,” mannured 
‘Thorburn himself; “the work iadong.. . 
Musgrave is safe... .and Iknow that Gra- 
ham's blood is not on my hands. All is well.” 

‘At intervals throughout the night he would 
rouse himself and murmur that consoling 
phrase, “ the work is done.” 
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‘When the doctor saw him in the morning 
the was lying quite passive, cool and clear, 
but wearied and unwilling to speak. 

“Better today, Thorburn?” said John- 
atone, in his rough hearty way. 

“Ay, better to-day, and it will be all right 
to morrow. 

ry * * * . 

To think of it all, lying there on his back, 
with the white ceiling transformed into the 
open pages of the record of his life! Droll, 
how distinct it was, and how invisible hands 
seemed to turn the pages so that he read the 
history of the past over and over again. 

He could, in a sense, put his finger on the 
passages where he had blundered and gone 
astray, misted by that most villainous Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, Jealous Passion ; here misinterpret- 
ing very ‘simple signs, looks and words; 
there misunderstanding actions which, read 
by the light of the later pages, were honest 
and natural, 

Why had they not trusted him? That 
was the wail which rose to his lips although 
it did not pass them. And then the leayes 
were swiftly changed, and he was aware that 
they could not trust him because he had 
‘no faith in them; becayse explanation on their 
part al the time would only have led to new 
tisunderstanding on his part. 

It was pitiful, most pitiful, to learn this 
now when he was helpless and could do no- 
thing to redeem the past... . Redeem the 
past! Oh! the folly of the wish and the 
bitterness of it! How easily everything 
might have becnaltered ; by what impercept- 
ible slips the wrong road had been taken at 
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deavour awry. If he had boldly faced the 
position which he had himself created ; if he 
had remained in Scotland a few weeke—a 
few days—he might Mave learned the truth in 
time to have made his career so different 
feom what it had been. Jf he had re- 
membered the duty he owed to those who 
were nearest to bim, and stood stontly by 
them, that fiery record of heart-burning 
remorse would never have been written. 

He closed his eyes in the vain effort to 
shut the whole thing out from his mind; but 
the lines only appeared to become the more 
distinct, and the phantoms which they con- 
jured up the more terrible. 

He opened his eyes again and stared at 
the ceiling, determined that now he should 
show no cowardice: he would not attempt 
to run away from own sin again. He 
would Jook it straight in the face and try to 
master it. 

‘The watchers thought he was resting most 
satisfactorily, he was so quiet. When his 
eyes closed, he seemed to sleep; and when 
they opened again no onc observed it. 

“John,” he said suddenly, reaching out 
his worn hand to the son who was leaning 
‘over the foot of the bed watching him. 

Grannie moved in her chair by the side of 
the invalid and tumed her face towards him. 
Tt was the first time she had heard him 
address his son by his Christian name. It 
was pronounced, too, so distinctly that her 
heart fluttcred with new hope. 

‘Armour hastily advanced and took the 
extended hand quietly between his own. 
That seemed to afford the father much 








first and pursued, widening and leading relief. 


farther away from the right at every step 
‘until this miserable end was reached. 

‘Then came the cry of the selfish heart. 
Granting his folly and his madness, why bad 
Fate been so cruel to him as to deny him, 
until the last moment, the knowledge that 
the revengefut act he had meditated had been 
frustrated, and that the friend he would have 
betrayed had forgiven him? Whyhad Grizel 
Graham been rendered speechless to him 
until now? He could have done so much 
in the course of these years of torture if— 

But there was that terrible “‘If;” so slight 
a thing it seemed and yet it had barred him 
from happiness and hope. It had made his 
Tife @ wreck, fal! of remorse and vain regret. 

‘The leaves were turned swiftly again and 
he saw that it was his own blind passion and 
haste to escape from the shame of his own 
position which had given the demon “If” 
Power to control his life and turn every en- 


“You think I am poor, John, You are 

istaken. Iam rich; 1 have a legacy to 
leave you more precious than all the wealth 
your bank has lost... . You think I em 
raving. No, I am speaking calmly and 
tnily; the treasure which I leave you has 
been purchased by a life of bitter experience, 
+ +. Your mother would have understood 
me. Will you try to understand me for her 
sake?” 

“T will try.” 

“Then this is my legacy—have faith in 
everything and everybody. You will live 
and die happier if you have faith in men 
and women, no matter how they may deceive 
you, than if you have doubted them and 
‘wronged them. It is a richer legacy than 
you can understand it to be at present.” 

And then he stretched out his disengaged 
hand, resting it on Grannie’s arm, and closed 


his eyes. 
my 


KEPT IN THE DARK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER XIX.—-DICK TAKES HIS FINAL 
LEAVE. 
HEN Sir Francis received the reply 
which Miss Altifiorla sent to his letter, 
he was not altogether satisfied with it. He 
had expected that the lady woul at once 
have flown into his arms, But the lady 
seemed to hesitate, and asked for a week: 
to think about it. This showed so much 
ingratitude on her part,—was so poor an 
acknowledgment of the posifion which he 
had offered her, that he was inclined to be 
indignant. “If she don’t care about it 
she shan’t have it.” It was thus that he’ 
expressed himself aloud in the hearing of | 
Dick Ross; but without however explaining 
who the she was, or what the “it” was, or 
indeed in any way asking Dick’s opinion on 
the matter, Not the less had Miss Altifiorla : 
been wise in the nature of the reply which 
she had given. Had she expressed her warm 
affection, and at once accepted all that bad 
been proffered, the gentleauan would pro- 
bably have learnt at once to despise that 
which had been obtained so easily. As it 
was he was simply cross, and thought that 
he hac determined to withdraw the proposal. 
But still the other letter was to come, and 
Miss Altifurla's chance was still open to her, 
‘Phe immediate consequence of these doubts 
in the mind of Sir liancis was a postpone- 
ment of the verdict of banishment “hich he 
had resolved to pronounce against Dick as 
soon as his marriage with Miss Altiioila 
should have been selded. He uid not wish 
to leave himself altogether alone in the world, 
and if this Dick were dismissed it would be 
necessary that he should provide himself with 
another,—unless he were minded to provide 
himself with a wife instead. He became 
therefore gradually more gracious after the 
little speech which has been above given, 
Dick had understood perfectly who the “she” 
had been, and what was the “it” intended. 
As no question had been asked he bad made 
no reply, but he was quite quick enough to 
perceive the working of the Baronet’s mind. 
He despised the Baronet almost as thoroughly 
as did Mr. Western. But for ceriain pur- 
poses,—as to which he despised himsclf also, 
=the friendship of the Baronet suited him 
just at present, 
One morning, for private reasons of his 
own, Dick went into Perth, which was twenty 
XXOI— 48 








miles distant from the Baronet's shooting 
lodge, and returned the sune day bringing 
the postbag with him froma a point in the 
road at which it was daily left by the post- 
man. Sir Francis with unusual havte read 
his letters, and among them was one from 
Miss Altifiorla. But Dick had a Ludyet of 
news which he was anxious to reveal, and 
which he did tell before Sir Francis had said 
anything as to his own letter. There was 
another friend, one Captain Fawkes, at the 
Loilge with them, and Dick had at first been 
restrained by this man's presence, As soon 
as he found himself alone with Sir Francs 
he began, “Tady Grant has gone oif to 
Dresden, * he said. 

“Where did you hear that?" asked the 
Maronet. 

“They told me so at the club, Everybody 
in Perth knows that she has gone;—and 
why.” 

“What business is it of theirs? Since you 
know so much about it, why has she gone?” 

“To persuade her Liother to come home 
and take his wife once more, It was a 
great shame that they should ever have 
‘been separated. In fact she has gone to 
undo what you did. Ifshe can only succeed 
in sing the man know the whole truth 
about it, free from all lies, she'll do what 
she’s gone to do,” 

“What the devil do you mean by lis?” 
said Sir Francis, rising in wrath from his clair. 

“Well; lies mean lies. As { haven't 

fied the word to any one I suppose I 
may be allowed to use it and to stand by it, 
1 suppose you know what lies mean, and I 
suppose sou are aware that Western has been 
made to believe lies about his wile.” 

“Who told them?” 

“T say nothing about that,” said Dik, 
“Lies are a sort of thing which are very 
commonly told, and are ordinarily asct.hed ta 
the world at large. The world never quairele 
with the accusation, The world has tuld 
most infernal lies to this man about his wife. 
I don’t suppose the world means to cull me 
out for saying as much as that.” ‘hen the 
two remained silent for some moments and 
Dick proceeded with his eloquence. “ Of 
course there have been lics,—wretched lies, 
Had a man, or a woman—it's oll one—gone 
to that poor creature witha pistol in his hand 
and blown her brains out he wouldn't have 
done a more clastarily action.” 
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“What the mischief do you mean by 
that?" said the other. 

“Tm not talking about you,—specially. 
I say lies have been told bet Ido not 
say who has told them. I 1ather suspect a 
woman 1o be at the bottom of it.” Sir 
Francis, who had in his pocket a most tender 
and loving reply from Miss Altifiorla, knew 
very well who was the lady to whom Dick 
referred. ‘That man has been made to be- 
Neve certain things about his wife which are 
all lies,~lies from beginning to end.” 

“He has been made to belicve that 
was engaged tome first. Js that a lie?” 

“That depends on the way in which it was 
told, He didn’t send her home mercly for 
that. I am not saying what the lies were, 
but there weie wicked lics, You sometimes 
tell me that I ain't any better than another,— 
or, generally, a great deal worse. But I'd 
rather have blown my brains out than have 
told such lies about a woman as have been 
told here by somebody, You ask me what 
they were saying at the club in Perth. Now 
you know it pretty well all.” 

It must be supposed that what had passed 
at the club had induced Dick to determine 
that it would no longer become him to remain 
with Sir Francis as his humble fiiend. Very 
evil Ubings had in tiuth been said of Sir 
Francis, and they were more than ick could 
endwe, ‘The natural indignation of the man 
was aroused, su that by degrecs it had come 





to pass that he hated the Swonet, He had fi 


betore said very sharp words to him, but had 
now gone home resolved in his righteous 
mind to biing things to a conclusion. It 
qatters litde in the telling of our story to 
know what lics Dick did in truth impule to 
his friend ; but they were of a nature to fill 
his immnd sith righteous wrath and to produce 
from him the eloquence ubove described. 

Sir Francis, whose vanity had becn charmed 
by the Ictte: which he kept in his pocket, 
had already made up his mind to pait with 
Dick. But Dick's words as now spoken left 
him no alternative. It was a question with 
him whether he coukl not so part with him 
as to inihet soie finther punishment. “ Why, 
Dick,” he sai smiling, “you have broken 
out quite in a new place.” 

“1 know nothing about that.” 

“You must have Leen with the Bishop and 
taken a lesson in preaching. 1 never heard 
you come out so strong before,” 

“1 wish you'd heard what some of those 
men at Perth suid about you.” 

“And how you answered them,—as my 
friend,” 





Ae, 
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“Ay far as [ remember 1 didn’t say much 
myself. What I did say certainly was not in 
your favour, But I was hardest on that 
Sweet young lady qwith the Italian name. 
You won't mi 





“Can you tell me, Ross, how long you 
have been eating my bread?” 

“I suppose I could,” 

“Or how rouch you have drink of my 
wine?” 

“T haven't made a calculation of that 
nature, It isn’t usual.” 

“ For shooting here, how much have you 
ever contributed ?” 

“When I shoot I contribute nothing. All 
the world understands that.” 

“How much money do you owe me?” 

“I owe you nothing that I've ever pro- 
mised to pay.” 

“And sow you think it a sign of a fine 
gentleman to go and talk openly at a club 
about matters which you have heard from 
me in confidence! I don’t. I think ita 


very—" 

A very what, Sir Francis? 1 have not 
done as you allege, But you were going to 
observe a very———; what was it?” It must 
be bere explained that Dick Ross was not 
man who feared many things; but that Sir 
Francis feared much, Dick bad little 10 
Jose by a row, whereas the Baronct would be 
injured. The Baronet therefore dechned_ to 
in the epithet which he had omitted, He 
knew from former experience what Dick 
would and what he would not bear. 

“J don't choose to descend to Dillings- 
gate,” said Sie Francis. “I have my own 
ideas as {o your conduct.” 

“Very genllemanlike, isn't it?” said Dick, 
with a stile, meaning thereby to impute it 
to Sir Francis as cowardice that he was 
unwilling to say the reverse. 

* Lut, onder ull the cicumstances, it will 
be quite as will that you should leave the 
Lodge. You must feel that yourself.” 

“Qh; quite so, Lam delighted to think 
that I shail be able to leave without having 
had any unplessant words, Perhaps to- 
monrow will do?” 

Just as you please.” 

“Then I shall be able to add a few glasse, 
to ali those buckets of claret which you 
threw in my teeth just now. I wonder 
whether any gentleman was ever before askeil 
by another gentleman how much wine he hat 
drunk in bis house, or how many dmners he 
had eaten, When you asked me did you ex- 
pect me to pay for my dinners and wine?” 
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Sir Francis refused to make any reply to this 
question, “ And when you delicately hinted 
at my poverty, had you found my fimances to 
be lower than you'd always known them ? It 
is disagreeable to be a penniless younger 
brother, I have found it soaltmy life. And 
I admit that I ought to have earned my 
bread, It would have been much better for 
me had I done so. People may declare that 
Tam good for nothing, and may hold me up 

93 an example to be shunned. But I flatter 
myself that nobody has called me a black- 
guard. I have told no lies to injure men 
Dchind their backs ;--much less have I done 
80 to injure a woman. I have sacrificed no 
girl to may revenge, simply because she has 
thrown me over, In the little transactions I 
have had I have always run straight, Now 
I think that upon the whole, I had better go 
before dinner and not add anything to the 
‘buckets of claret.” 

“Just as you please,” said Sir Francis, 
Then Dick Ross left the room and went 
away to make such arrangements for his de- 
parture as were possible to him, and the 
readers of this story shalt sce him and hear 
him no more, 

Sir Francis when he was left alone, took 
out Miss Altifioila’s letter and read it again. 
He was 2 man who could assume grand man- 
nets in his personal intercourse with women, 
but was peculiarly apt to receive im, i 
from them. He loved to be fluttered, and 
was prone to believe anything good of him- 
self that was said to him by onc of them. He 
therefore took the following letter tor more 
than it was worth, 


“ My pear Sir Francts, 

“T know that you wil have been quite 
quick enough to have understood when you 
received my former little scrawl what my 
answer would be, When a woman attempts 
to deceive a man in such a matter she knows 
beforehand that the attempt will be vain ; 
and I certainly did not think that I could 
succeed with you. But yet a feeling of 
shamnefacedness,—what some ladies consider 
as modesty, though it might more properly be 
called maivaise houfe,—forced me into tem- 
porary silence. What could I wish better 
than to be loved by such a one as you? In 
the first plice there is the rank which goes for 
much with me, Then there is the money, 
which I admit counts for something. I would 
never have allowed myself to marry even if I 
had chanced to love 2 poor man. Then 
there are the manners, and the iar ata~ 
tion before the world which is quite separate 
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from the rank. ‘To me these alone are irre- 
sistible, Shall I say too that personal appear 
ance does count for much. I can fancy my- 
self marrying an ugly man, but I can fancy 
also that I could not do it without something 
of disgust.” Miss Altifiorla when she wrote 
this had understood well that vanity and love 
of flattery were conspicuous traits in the 
character ofher admirer. “ Having owned s0 
much what is there more to say than that 1 
am the happiest woman between the seas?” 

The reader must be here told that this 
letter had been copied out a second time be- 
cause in the first copy she had allowed the 
word girl to pass in the above sentence. 
Something told her that she had better write 
woman instead, and she had written it, 

“What more is there for me to add to the 
above except to tell you that I love you with 
all my heart. Months ago,—it seems to be 
years now,—when Cecilia Holt bad caught 
your fancy, I did regard her as the most fortu- 
nate gir But I did not regard you as the 
happiest of men, because I felt sure that 
there was a something between you which 
woukl not suit. There is an asperity, 
rather than strictness, about her which I 
knew your spirit would not brook. She would 
have borne the battlings which would have 
arisen with anequal temper. She can indeed 
bear all things with cquanimity,—as she docs 
her present position. But ‘you, though you 
would have batted and have conquered, 
would still have suffered. 1 donot think that 
the wife you now desire is one with whom 
you will have to wage war, Shall I say that 
af you marry her whom you have now asked 
to join her lot with yours, there will be no 
such fighting. I think that I shall know how 
to hold my own against the world as your 
wife, But with you I shall only attempt to 
hold my own by making myself one with you 
in all your desires and aspitations. 

“7 am yours with all my heart, and with all. 
ny body and soul. “FRANCISCAL 


*T say nothing now about the immediate 
fature, but I hope it will please your High- 
ness to visit your most worthy clerical rela~ 
tions in this cathedral city before long. I 
shall say nothing to any of your clerical rela- 
tions as to my prospects in life until I shall 
have received your sanction for doing 80. 
But the sooner I do receive it the better tor 


my peace of mind.” 


Sir Francis was upon the whole delighted 
with the letter, and the more delighted as he 
now read it for the third time, “There is 
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‘such an air of truth in every word of it.” It 
was thus that he spoke to himself about the 
letter as he suckedt in the flattery. 11 was 
thus that Miss Altifouls had intended that he 
should receive it. She knew herself too well 
to suspect that her tlattcry should fal. Not 
a word of it failed. In nothing was he more 
gratified than in her allusions to his matri- 
monial efforts with Miss Holt. She had as- 
sured him that he woukl have finally con- 
querel that strong-minded young woman. 
But she had at the same time told him of the 
extreme tenderness of his heart. He ab- 
solutely believed her when she whispered to 
him her secret,—-that she had envied Cecilia 
her lot when Cecilia was supposed to be the 
happy bride, He quite understood those 
allusions to his own pleasures and her assu- 
tance that she would never interfere with him. 
‘There was just a doubt whether a thing so 
easily got could be worth the keeping. But 
then he remembered his cousin and deter 
mined to be a wan of his woud, 


CHAPTER XX,—THE SECREY Focares. 

“ Aut right. See you soon. Ever yours, 
F.G." Such was the entire response which 
Miss Altifiorla received from her now declared 
lover, Sir Francis had told himself that be 
hated the bother of writing love-letters. But 
in truth there was with him also an idea that 
it might be as well that he should not com- 
mit himself to declarations that were in their 
ature very strong. It was not that he abso- 
Tutely thought of any possible future cvent 
in which his lettcis might be used against 
him, but there was jicscnt to him a feeling 
that the least said might Le the soonest 
mended, 

‘Miss Altifiorla when she received the above 
scrawl was qiite satisfied with it. She, too, 
was cautious in her nature, but not quite so 
clever asherlover. She did, indeed, fecl that 
she had now caught her fish, She would not 
Jet him escape by any such folly as that which 
Cecilia Holt hacl committed. ‘The Baronet 
should be allowed his full swing till she was 
entitled to call herself Lady Geraldine. 
Then, perhaps, there might be a tussle be- 
tween them as to which should have his own 
way,—or hers. ‘Ihe great thing at present 
was to obtain the position, and she did feel 
that she had lve her cards uncommonly 
well as far as the game bad gone at present. 

But there came upon her an irresist.ble 
temptation to make her triumph knonn 
among her friends at Exeter, All her girl 
friends had got themselves married. There 
was Mre, Green, and Mrs, Thorne, and Mrs. 
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Western. Poor Cecilia had not gained much, 
‘but still she was Mrs, Western. Miss Alti- 
fiorla did in truth regard herself as Miss 
AltGotla with Lut small satisfaction. She 
had her theories about women's iights, 
and the decided advantages of remaining 
single, and the sufficiency of a lady to stand 
alone in the world. ‘There was probably 
some vague glimmering of truth in her ideas ; 
some half-formed behef in her own doctrine, 
But still it had ever been an uncomfoitable 
erced, and one which she was 1cady to desert 
at the slightest provocation. Her friends had 
all deserted it, and had left her as we say high 
and diy on the batren bank, while they had 
buen cartied away by the feitilsing sucam, 
She, too, would now swim down the river of 
matimony with a beautiful name, and o 
handle to it, as the owner of a fine family 
property. Women's rights was an excellent 
doctrine to preach, but for practice could not 
stand the strain of such temptalion. And, 
though in boasting of her good fortune, she 
must no cloubt confess that she had Lee 
wrong, still there would be much more of 
glory than of shame in the confession. 

It was chance probably that made her tell 
her secret in the first instance to Mis, ‘Thoine, 
Mrs, Thorne had Leen Mauile Hippesley and 
was niece to Sir Francis Geraldine. Miss 
Altifiotla had pledged herself to Sir Francis 
not to make known her epgagement at the 
deanery. Dutsuch pledges go for very litle. 
Mr. Thoine was not now an inhabitant of 
Exeter, und was, so to say, the most bosom 
friend left co her,~—alter her disruption fiom 
Mrs. Western, Was it probable that such 
secict should be kept from a bosum-fiend ¢ 
Mis. ‘Thorne, who had a large circle of friends 
in the county, would hardly have admitted the 
claim, Lut she would be more itkely to do so 
after receiving the intimation. Of couse it 
would be conveyed under the seal of a sacred. 
promisc,—which no doubt would be broken 
‘as soon as she reached the deanery. On this 
occasion she called on Mass Altifiorls to ask 
questions in 1eference to “poor Cecilia,” 
‘With herelt, and the Dean and Mrs. Dean 
there was seal sorrow at Cecilia's troubles, 
And there was also no male of acquiring 
true information. “Do tell mc something 
about poor Cecilia,” said Mrs. Thorne. 

“Poor Cecilia, indecd! She is there all 
alone and sces almost no one. Of course 
you've heard that Lady Grant was hee.” 

“ We thought it so nice of Lady Guant to 
come all the way from Scotland to see her 
aisterindaw.” ; 7 

“ Lady Grant of course is anxious to get her 
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brother to take back bis wife. They haven't 
a great deal of moncy among them, and when 
Mis. Holt dics Cecilia’s forte would be a 
nice addition,” 

“YT don't think Lady Grant can have 
thought of that,” said Mis. ‘Thome, 

“Lady Grant would be quite prudent in 
Thinking of it and like the rest of the world. 
Hr husband was only a regimental officer in 
India who got knighted for doing something 
‘hat came in his way. There isn’t any family 
yropeity among them, and of course she is 
anxious.” 

‘This solicitude as to “family property” on 
tle part of Miss Altifiorla did strike Mrs. 
Thorne as drol!, Bat she went on with her 
inquaics, “And what is Cecilia doing ?” 

“Not very much,” said Miss Alnfiorla. 
“What is there for her to do? Puvor girl. 
She has played her cards so uncommonly 
Lady, when she took up with Mr. Western 
alter having been dioppedl by Sir Francis,” 

* After dropping Sit Francis!" 

Miss Altifionla smiled. Was it likely that 
Ceciha Holt should have dropped Sir Francis? 
lt doesn't much matter now, If it does 
her wounded pride good to say so of course 
she can say it.” 

“We always believed that it was so at the 
deanery.” 

“ At any rate she made a mess of il. And 
iow she has to bear the fortune which her 
faics have sent her, I own that 1 am a little 
augty with Cecila, not for having dropped 
Sur Francis, as you culled it, hut for managing 
Der matters so badly with Mr. Western, She 
‘scems to me to have no idea of the sort of 
duties which fall to the lot of a wile.” 

“1 should have thought you'd have liked 
her the better for that,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
with a sinile, 

“Why so? I think you must have mis- 
understood my theory of life. When a woman 
elects to mary, and docs so from sheer 
Jove and regard for the man, she should 
certainly make her duty to him the fitst 
motive of all her actions.” 

“What a gtand lesson! It is @ pity that 
my husband should not be here to hear it.” 

“T have no «doubt he finds that you do so.” 

“Or Sir Francis Geraldine. 1 suppose my 
uncle is still in search of a wife, and if he 
knew wherc to fiud such excellent principles 
he would be able to make his choice. What 
4 joke it would be should he again try bis 
Tuck at Exeter!” 

He has again tried his Inck at Exeter,” 
tid Miss Altifiorla in a tone in which some 
slight shade of ridicule was mixed with 
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the grandiloquence which she wished to 
assume. 


“What on carth do you mean?” said 
Mrs. Thorne. 

“Simply what I seem to mean. J had not 
intended to have told you at jnesent, though 
J would sooner tell you than any person 
ing. You must promise me, however, that 
it shall go no further. Sir Francis Gesaldine 
has donc me the honour to ask me to be his 
wife.” Thus she communicated her good 
news; and did so in a tone of voice that 
was very low, and intended to be humble. 

“My uncle going to marry you? Good 
gracious!” 

“Js it more wonderful than that he should 
have thought of marrying Cevila Holt?” 

© Well, yes. Not that 1 know why it should 
be, except that Cecilia came first, and that 
you ani she were so intimate.” 

Was he doomed to remain alone in the 
work because of that?" aske] Miss Alti- 
fiona, 

“Well, no; I don't exactly mean that, 
But it is droll.” 

“Vhope that the Dean anil Mrs. Iippesley 
will be satisfied with his choice, I do parti- 
cularly hope that all his fiends will fee! that 
he is doing well, Dut,” she added, pereciv- 
ing that her tidings had not been received 
with any strong expression of family satisfac+ 
tion—* but I trust that, ag Lady Geraldine, 
I may at any rate be the means of keeping 
the tanuily together.” 

‘There was to Mrs. Thorne almost a joke 
in this, as she Knew that het father did not at 
all approve of Sir Francis, an -vas with diffi- 
culiy induced to have hitn at the deanery. 
And she knew also that the Dean did in his 
heart greatly dishke Miss Altiorla, though 
tor the sake of what was generally called 
“peace within the cathedral precincts,” he 
had hitherto put up also with her. What 
might happen in the Dean's mind, or what 
determination the Dean night take when the 
two shoukt be marnecl, she could not say. 
But she felt that it might probably be beyond 
the power of the future Lady Getakkne 
“to keep the family together.” “Well, Tam 
surprised,” said Mrs. Thorne. “And I ant 
to tell nobody.” 

“T don't see any good in publishing the 
thing in High Street just at present.” ‘Then 
Mrs. Thorne understood that she need not 
treat the communication as a strict secret. 
“In fact, L don't see why it should be kept 
specially in the dark, Francis his not en- 
joined anything like secrecy.” ‘This was the 
first time that she had allowed herself the use 
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of the Daronet’s name without the prefix. 
“When it is to be I have not as yet even 
‘begun to think. Of course he is in a hurry. 
Men, I believe, generally are, Lut in this 
ease there may be some reasons for delay. 
Arrangements as to the fainily property must 
be made, and Castle Gerald must be prepared 
for our reception, I don't suppose we can 
De married just off band, hke some happier 
folks," Mrs. Thome dul not know whether 
to take this to herself, as she had been mar- 
vied herself, at last, 1ather in a scramble, or 
whether it was intended to apply to poor 
Cecilia, whose husband, though he was in 
comfortable circumstances, cannot be said to 
have possessed family property. “ And now, 
dear,” continued Miss Alofiorla, “ what ain I 
to do for bridesmaids? You three have all 
been married before me. There are his two 
unmatiied sisters of course.” Mis. Thorne 
was aware that her uncle had absolutely 
quarrelled with his mother and sisters, and 
liad not spoken to them for years. 1 su 
pose that it will come off in the cathedial, 
and that your father will perform the cere- 
mony. Idov'tknow, indeed, whether Francis 
might not wish to have the Bishop.” Mis. 
‘Thorne was aware that the Bishop, who was 
a stict man, would not touch Sir Francis 
Geraldine with a pair of tongs. “ But all 
these things will shake themselves down com- 
fortably no doubt, In the meantime J am m 
@ twitter of ecstatic happiness. You who have 
gone through itall will quite understand what 
dmean. It seems that as a lover he is the 
most cxigeant of gentlemen, He requies 
constant wiiting to, and woe betide me if 1 
do not obey his behests. Howercer, [do not 
complain, and must confess that I am at the 
present moment the most happy of young 
women,” 

Mrs. Thome of course expressed her con- 
gratulations and took her depaiture without 
baving committed herself to a word as to the 
other inhabitants of the deanery. But when 
she got to her father’s house, where she was 
for the present staying, she in truth startled 
them all by the news. The Dean had just 
come into the drawing-room to have his aiter- 
noon tea and a little gossip with his wife and 
his own sister, Mus. Forester, fiom London, 
“Who do you think is going to be married, 
and to whom?" said Mrs. ‘Uhosne. “ I’ give 
you all three guesses a piece, and bet you a 
parr of gloves al] round that you don’t make 
it out.” 

“Not Miss Altifiorla?” said her mother. 

“That's only one. A maniage requies 
two personages, I still hold good by my bet.” 
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« Miss Altifiorla going to be married !" said 
the Dean. “Who is the unfortunate victim ?” 

“Papa, donot be ill-natured. Why should 
not Miss Altifiorla be married as well as 
another?” 

“Tn the first place, my dear,” said Mrs, 
Forrester, “because 1 understand that the 
lady has always expressed herself as being in 
favour of a single lite.” 

“1 go beyond that,” said the Dean, “and 
maintain that any single life would be prefer-* 
able to a marriage with Missy Altiforla,” 

“ Considering that she is my friend, papa, 
T thivk that you are very unkind.” 

“ But who is to be the gentleman ?” asked. 
her mother. 

“Ah, there's the question! Why don't 
you guess?” Then Mrs. Dean did name 
three or four of the most unpromising un- 
manic elderly gentlemen in Exeter, and the 
Daan, in that spuit of satire against his own 
order which is common among clergymen, 
suggested an old widowed Minor Canon, who 
was in the habit of chanting the Litany. 
You are none of you near the mark. You 
ought to come nearer home.” 

“Nearer home?” said Mrs, Dean with a 
look of discomfort in her face. 

“Yes, mamma. A great deal nearer 
home.” 

“It can't be your Uncle Septimus,” said 
the Dean. Now Uncle Septimus was the 
unmarried brother of old Mr, Thome, and 
was regauded by all the Thome family ay a 
perfect model of an unselfish, fine old love- 
able gentleman. 

“Good giicious, no!" said Mrs, ‘horne. 
“Whata horrible idea! Fancy Uncle Septi- 
mus dyomed to pass his life in company with 
‘Mass Altiforla! ‘The happy man in question 
is———-Sir Francis Geraldine.” 

“No ! said Mrs. Hippestey, jumping from 
her seat. 

“Jt is impossible,” said the Dean, who 
though he greatly disliked his brother-in-law 
still ‘thought something of the family into 
which he had married and thoroughly despised 
Miss Altifiorla. “I do not think that Sir 
Francis could be so silly as that.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Mrs, Hippesley. 

“What has the young lady done to make 
it impossible?” asked Mrs. Forrester, 

“Nothing on earth,” said Mrs. ‘Thome. 
“She is my special friend and is in my 
opinion a great deal more than worthy of my 
uncle Francis. Only papa who dislikes them 
both would like to make it out that the two 
of them are going to cut their own throats 
each by marrying the other. 1 wish papa 
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could have heard the way in which she said 
that he would have to marry them,—unless 
the Bishop should like to come forward and 
perform the ceremony.” ts 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” said the 
‘Dean angrily. 

“"Ifyouhad heard,” continued his daughter, 
“all that she had to say about the funily 
name and the family property, and the family 
grandeur generally, you would have thought 
her the most becoming young woman in the 
country to be the future Lady Geraldine.” 

“T wish you wouldn't talk of it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Hippesley. 

“We shall have to talk of it, and had 


better become used to it among ourselves. daugh 


don't suppose that Miss Altifiorla has in- 
vented the story out of her own head. She 
would not say that she was engaged to 
marry my uncle if it wore not true.” 

“It’s my belief,” said the Dean getting up 
and walking out of the room in great anger, 
“ that Sir Francis Geraldine will never many 
Miss Altifiala.” 

“J don't think my brother will ever marry 
Miss Altifiorla,” said Mrs, Dean. “He is 
very silly and very vicious, but 1 don’t think 
he'll ever do anything so bad as that.” 

“Poor Miss Allifiorla,” said Mrs. Thorne 
afterwards to her Aunt Fourester. 

‘That same eveniug Miss Altifiorla fecling 
that she had broken the ice, and oppressed 
hy the weight of the secret which was a secret 
stil in every hou in Exeter except the 
deanery, wrote to her other friend Mts. Green 
and begged her to come down. She had 
tidings to tell of Lhe greatest importance. So 
Mas. Green put on her Lonnet and came 
down, “ My dear,” said Miss Altifiorla, “ £ 
have something totell you. 1 am going to 
be: ‘a 

“ Not married {” said Mrs. Green, 

“Yes, Iam, How very odd that you 
should guess, Tut yet when I come to think 
of it I don’t know that it is odd. Because 
after all there does come a time in—a 
Ludy’s life when it is probable that she will 
anarry.” Miss Altifiorla hesitated, having in 
the first instance desired to use the word 

i 





gol. 

“That's as may be,” said Mrs Green. 
“Your principles used to be on the other 
side.” 

OF course all that changes when the 
opportunity comes. It wasn't so much that 
T disliked the idea of marriage for myself, as 
that I was proud of the freedom which 1 
enjoyed, However that isall over. I am 
free no longer.” 
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“ And who is it to be?” 
th who is it to be? Can you make a 


“Not in the least. I don’t know of any- 
body who has been spooning you.” 

“Oh, what aterm to we! No one can 
say that any one ever--—spooned me. It 
is a horrible word. And { cannot bear to 
hear it fail from my own lips.” 

“Tt is what young men do do,” said Mra. 


“That I think depends on the rank in 
life which the young men occupy ;~—and 
also the young women. J can understand 
that a Bank clerk should do it to an attorney's 

her.” 

“Well; who is it you are going to mat 
without spooning, which in my vocabulary is 
simply another word for two young people 
being fond of each other.” Miss Altifiorla 
iemained silent for a while fecling that she 
owe it to herself to awe her present com- 
panion by her manner before she shoutd 
crush her altogether by the weight of the 
name she would have to pronounce. Mrs. 
Green had received her communicition flip- 

and had probably felt that her friend 
intencled to demean herself by some mere 
common marr “ Whois to be the happy 
swain?” asked Mrs. Green. 

“Swain!” said Miss Altifiorla, unable to 
repress her feclings. 

“Well; lover, young man, suitor, husband 
as isto be, Some word common on auch 
occasion will I suppose fit him.” 

Miss Altiforla felt tha no word common 
‘on such occasions would “im. But yet it 
was necessary that she should name him, 
having gone so far, And, having again been 
silent for a minute so as to bethwk herself 
in what most dignificd language this might 
be done, she procecded. “I am to be 
allied," ——again there wasa little pause, 
“to Sir Francis Geraldine 1” 

“ Him Cecilia Holt rejected |" 

“Him who I think was fortunate enough 
to escape Cecilia Holt.” 

“Goodness gracious} It seems but the 
other day.” 

“Cecilia Holt has since recovered from 
her wounds and married another husband, 
and is now suffering from fresh wounds. Is 
it odd that the gentleman should have found 
some one else to love when the lady has had 
time not only to love but to inarry, and to be 
separated from another man?” 

“Si: Francis Geraldine!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Green, “Well; I'm sure 1 wish you all the 
joy in the world, When is it to be?” But 
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‘Mrs. Gicen had so offended Miss Allifiorla 
by her manner of accepting the news that 
she could not bring herself to make any 
further gracious answer, Mrs. Green there- 
fore took her leave and the fact of Miss 
Allifiorla’s engagement was soon known all 
over Exeter, 
(CHAPTER XXI.~—LADY GRANT AT DRESDEN. 
“ You have first to believe the story as I 
telt it you, and get out of your head alto- 
‘gether the story as you have conceiveil i.” 
This was said by Lady Grant to her brother 
when she had travelled all the way to Dres- 
den with the purpose of inducing him to take 
hia wife back. She had come there solely 
with that object, and it must be said of her 
that she hud well done her duty as a sister. 
Tiut she found it by no means easy to induce 
her brother to took at the matter with her 
eyes. In fact, it was evident to her that he 
dul not believe the story as she had told it. 
She must go on and din it into his cars till 
by perseverance she should change his belief. 
‘He still thought that credit should be given 
to that letter from Sir Francis, altl he 
was aware that to Sir Fiancis himself 2s a 
man he would have given no credit what- 
soever. It had suited his suspicions to be- 
lieve that there had been something in com- 
mon Letween Sir Francis and his wife up to 
the moment in which the terrible fact of her 


engagement had been made known to him; man, 


and from that belief he could not free his 
mind, He had already been persuaded to 
say that she should come back to bim,—but 
she should come as a sinner confessing her 
sin, He would take her back, but as one 
whom he had been justified in eapelling, aud 
to whom he should be held as extending 
great mercy, 

Wut Lady Grant would not accept of his 
mercy, nor would she cacourage her coming 
back with auch a purpose, 1t would not be 
good in the first place for him that he should 
think that his wifehad been an offender, His 
future happiness must depend on bis fixed 
belief in her purity and truth. And, as for 
her,—Lady Grant was sure that no entreaties 
would induce her to own that she had been 
in the wrong. She desired to have no pardon 
atked, but would certainly ask for no pardon 
on her own behalf, 

“Why was it that he came, then, to my 
house ?” asked Mr. Western. 

“ Am J, or rather is she, to account for the 
conduct of such @ man as that? Are you 
to make her responsible for his behaviour ?” 

“She was engaged to him.” 
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“Undoubtedly. It should have been told 
to you,—though 1 can understand the reasong 
which kept her silent from day to day. ‘The 
time will come when you will understand it 
also, and know, as I do, how gracions and 
how feminine has been her silence.” ‘Then 
there came across her brother’s face a look 
of doubt as indicating his feeling that no- 
thing could have justified her silence. “ Yes, 
George; the time will come that you will 
understand her altogether although you are 
far from doing so now.” 

“T believe you think her to be perfect,” 
said he. 


“ Hardly perfect, because she is a human 
being. But although I know her vitues 1 
have not known her faults. It may be that 
she is too proud,—a little unwilling, peyhaps, 
to bend. Most women will bend whether 
they be in fault or not. But would you wish 
your wife to do so?” 

“1, at any rate, have not asked her.” 

“You, at any rate, have not given her the 
opportunity. My accusation against you is, 
that you sent her away from you on an accu- 
sation made solely Ly that man, and without 
waiting to hear from hersell whether she 
woul! plead guilty to it.” 

“I deny it.” 

“Yes; I hear your denial. But you will 
have to acknowledge il, at any rate to youre 
self, before you can ever hope to be a happy 


“When he wrote to me, I believed the 
whole story to be a lie from first to last.” 

“And when you found that it was not all 
a lic, then it became to you a gospel through- 
out. You could not understani that the 
very faults which had induced her to break 
her engagement were of a nature to make him 
tell his story untruly.” 

“When she acknowledged herself to have 
been engaged to him it nearly broke my 
heart.” 

“Just so. And with your heart broken 
you would not sift the truth. She had com- 
mitted no offence against you in engaging 
herself.” 

‘She should have told me as soon as we 
knew each other.” 

“She should have told you before she 
accepted your offer. But ehe had been de- 
terred from doing so by your own revelation 
to her. You cannot believe that she intended 

always to be in the dark, You cannot 

imagine that she had expected that you should 

never hear of her adventure with Sir Francis 
veraldine.” 

“T do not know.” 
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“Thad heard it, and she knew that I had 
heard it.” 

“Why did you not tell me, then?” 

“Do you suppose that J wished to inter. 
fere between you and your wife? Of course 
T told het that you ought to know. Of 
course I toki her that you ought to have 
known it already, But she excused herself, 
—with great sorrow. Things had ited 
themselves in such a way that the desired 
opportunity of telling you had never come,” 
He shook his head. “1 tell you that it was 
80, and you are bound to believe it of one of 
whom in all other respects you had 
well; of one who loved you with the fondest 
devotion, Instead of that there came this 
man with his insidious falschoouls, with his 
implicd lies; this man, of whom you have 
always thought so badly;—and him you 
believed instead! I tell you that you can 
justify yourself before no human being. You 
‘were not eptitled to repudiate your wife for 
such offence as she had committed, you are 
not entitled even had there been no mutual 
aftection to bind you together. How much 
less so_in your present condition—and in 
hers, People will only excuse you by saying 
that you were mad, And now in order to 
put yourself right, you expect that she shall 
come forward, and own herself to have been 
the cause of this break. 1 tell you that she 
will not do it. I would not even ask her 
to do it;—not for her sake, nor for your 
ot th id id 

“Tam then to go,” said he, “and grovel 
in the dust before her feet.” 

“There need be no grovelling. There 
need be no confessions.” 

“How then ?” 





“Go to Exeter, and simply take her. it. 


Disregard what all the world may say for the 
sake of her happiness and for your own. 
She wil! make no stipulation. She will 
simply throw herself into your arms with un- 
affected love. Donor let her have to under- 
go the suffering of bringing forth your child 
withont the comfort of knowing that you are 
near to her.” Then she left him to think in 
solitude over the words she had spoken to 
him. 

He did think of them. But he found 
it to be impossible to put absolute faith in 
them, It was not that he thought that his 
sister was decciving him, that he distrusted 
her who had taken this long journey at great 
personal trouble altogether on his behalf; but 
that he could not bring himself to believe that 
he himself had been #0 cruel as to reject his 
young wife without adequate cause. It had 
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gradually come across his mind that he had 
been most cruel, most unjust,—if he had 
done 80; and to this judgment, passed by 
himself on himself, he would not submit. 
In concealing her engagement she had been 
very wrong, but it must be that she had con- 

more than her engagement. And to 
have been engaged to such a man added 
much to the fault in his estimation, He 
would not acknowledge that she had been 
deceived as to the man’s character, and had 
‘set herself right before it was too late. Why 
had the man come to his house and asked 
for him,—after what had sed between 
them,—if not in compliance with some 
understanding between him and her? But 
yet he would take her back if she would 
confess her fault and beg his pardon,—for 
then he would be saved the disgrace of hav- 
ing to acknowledge that he had been in 
fault from the first, 

His sister left him alone without saying a 
word on the subject for twenty-four hours, 
and then again attacked him. “George,” 
she said, “I must go back to-morrow. I 
have left my children all alone and cannot 
stay longer away from them.” 

“ Must you go to-morrow?” he asker’. 

“Indeed, yes, Had not the matter been 
one of almost more than life and dcath 1 
should not have come, Am E to retum and 
feel that my journey has been for nothing ?” 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Retum with me, and go at once 10 
Exeter.” 

He almost tore his hair by’ ‘3 agony as he 
walked about the room before he replied to 
her. But she remained silent, watching hima. 
“You must Jeave me here till 1 think about 

‘Then I might as well not have come at 
all," she said, 

‘He moved about the room in an agony of 
spirit, He knew it to be essential to his 
future happiness in life that he should be the 
master in his own house. And he felt that 
he could not be so unless he should be known 
to have been right in this terrible misfortune 
with which their married life had been com- 
menced, There was no obliterating it, no 
forgetting it, no ignoring it. He hail in his 
passion gone away from her, and, passion- 
ately, she had withdrawn. Let them not, 
say a wond about it, there would still have 
been this terrible event in both their memo- 
ties. And for himself he knew that untess 
it could be setiled from the first that he had 
acted with justice, bis life would be intoler- 
able to him. He was a man, and it behoved 
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him to have been just, She was a woman, 
and the fecling of Having had to be forgiven 
would not be so severe with her. She, when 
taken a second time into grace and paroned, 
might still rejoice and be happy. But for 
himself, he reminded himself over and over 
again that he was a man, and assured him- 
self that he could never lift up his head were 
he by his silence to admit that he had been 
in the wrong. 

But still his mind was changed,—was alto 
gether changed by the coming of his sister. 
‘Till she had come all had been a blank with 
hit, in which no light had been possible. 
He could see no life before him but one in 
which he should be constantly condemned by 
his fellow-men_ because of his cruelty to hie 
young wife. Men would not stop to ask 
whether he had been right or wrong, but 
would declare him at any rate to have been 
stern and cruel, And then he had been 
tom to the heart by his memory of those 
passages of love which had been so swect to 
him, He had married her to be the joy of 
his life, and she had become so to his entire 
satisfaction when in his passion he had sent 
her away. He already knew that he had 
made a great mistake, Angry as he had 
ibe) he should not bave ts souzht to 

enge himself, He should have known 
himself better than to think that because she 
had been in fault he could therefore live 
without her. He had owned to himself, when 
his sister had come to him, that he must use 
her services in getting his wile once again, 
‘Was she not the one human being that suited 
him at all points? But still,—but still bis 
honour must be saved. If she in truth 
desired to come back to him, she would 
not hesitate to own that she had been in 
fault, 

“What am I to say to her? What message 
will you send to her? You wilt hardly let 
me go back without some word.” This was 
said to him by his sister as he walked about 
the room in his misery. What message could 
he send? He desired to return himself, and 
was willing to do so at a moment’s notice if 
only he could be assured that if he did so she 
would asa wife do her duty by owning that 
she had been in the wrong. How should be 
live with a wife who would always be assert- 
ing to herself, and able to assert to him, that 
in this extremity of their trouble he had been 
the cause of it,—not that she would so assert 
it aloud, but that the power of doing so would 
be always present to her and to him? And 
yet he was resolved to return, and if he 
allowed his sister to go back without him 
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never would there come so fair an oppor- 
tunity again. “I have done my duly by 
you,” saxd his sister. 

bs! pl es. 1 need hardly tell you that I 

fal to 

Thad now do 7 your duty by her.” 

“If she will write to me one line to beg me 
to come I will do so,” 

“You have absolutely driven her away from 
you, and left her abrupily, so that she should 
have = opportunity of imploring you to 
spare her. And now you expect that she 
should do 50?” 

“Yes ;—if she were wrong, By your 
own showing she was the first to sin against 
me.” 

“You do not know the nature of a woman, 
and and especially you donotknow hers. Ihave 

nothing further to say, 1 shall leave this by 
the early train to-morrow morning, and you 
can go with me or Jet me go alone as you 
please. I have said what { came to say, and 
if I have said it without effect it will only 
show me how bard a man’s heart may become 
by living in the world.” Then she left bun 

¢ aud went her way. 

He took his hat and escaped from the 
Hotel and walked along the Elbe all alone, 
He went far down the river, and did not re- 
twin for many hours. At first his thoughts 
were full of anger against his sister, though 
he acknowledged that she had taken great 
trouble in conung there ona mission intended 
to be beneficent to them both. With the view 
solely of doing her duty to her brother and 
to her sister-in-law, she had taken infinite 
trouble. Yet he was very angry with ber. 
Being a woman she had most unjustly taken 
the part of another woman against him, Ce- 
cilia would have suffered but little in having 
been forced to ackoowledge her great sin. 
But he would sufter greatly,—he who had 
sinned not at all,—by the tacit confession 
which he would be thus compelled to make. 
Tt was true that it was necessary that he 
should return, The happiness of them all, 
including that unborn child, required it 
‘His sister, knowing this, demanded that he 
should sacrifice himself in order that his wife 
might be indulged in her pride. And yet he 
knew that he must doit. Though he it 
go to her in silence, and in silence Po 1H 
married life, he would by so doing confess 
that he had been wrong. To such confession 
he should not be driven, In the very gall of 
bitterness, and with the sense of injustice 


strong up spon ip, bit did rosolve that be 


a with his sister. 
But having 8 0 with his wrath hot 
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against. Lady Grant, his mind gradually 
tumed to Cecilia and her condition. How 
sweet would it be to have her once again 
silting at his table, once again leaning on 
his arm, once again looking up into his face 
with almost comical doubt, seeking to find in 
his eyes what answer he would best like her 
to make when referring to her for some de- 
cision, “It is your opinion that I want,” he 
would say. “Ah! but if I only knew yours 
I shoukt be so much better able to have one 
of my own.” ‘Then there would come a look 
over her face which almost maddened him 
when he thought that he should never see it 
again. It was the idea that she who could 
20 look at him should have looked with the 
same smile into the face of that other man 
which had driven him to fury;—that she 
should have so looked in those very days in 
which she hal gazed into his own. 

Could it be that though she had been 
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engaged to the man she had never taken 
delight in so gazing at him? That girl whom 
he had thought to make his wife, and who had 
so openly jilted him, had never understood 
him as Cecilia had done,—had never looked. 
at him as Cecilia had looked. But he, after 
he had been so treated,—happily so treated, — 
had certainly never desired ever to see the 
girl. But this wife of his, who was possessed 
of all the charms which a woman could own, 
of whom he acknowledged to himself day 
after day that she was, as regarded his taste, 
peerless and unequalled, she after breaking 
from that man, that man unworthy to be 
called a gentleman, still continued to hold 
intercourse with him! Was it not clear that 
she had still remained on tenns of intimacy 
with him? 

His walk along the Elbe was very bitter, 
but yet he determined to retum to England 
with his sister. 


THE GRACE OF CHRIST A LAW OF CONDUCT. 
1 By RW. DALE, M.A, (BinivouAnt). 


'HERT, is nothing so contagious as a 

great cxample, Christian morals have 
their root and inspiration in Christ Himself 
rather than in Hus isolated precepts. In 
every age men have been caught in the 
glorious and mighty cwrents of His infinite 
Jove for the hmnan race, and have been 
swept away from the narrow interests of their 
Personal life into the ocean of a boundless 
charity, The words of Tiburzio to Luria 
in Robert Browning’s noble poem—words 
in which the Pisan general describes the 
worth to a nation of a man of heroic good- 
ness—illustrate the philosophy of Christian 
morals :— 

“A people Is but the at of many 

Ee trenton 

‘Ane alogiy ol more valuo than toy ll. 


Sati mta aru you, and such a tite ls thus, 
concerns 4 matien mors 
welfare. 


For eighteen hundred years the Christian 
Church has found its unity, its vigour, all 
its hope and all its glory, in ‘the attempt of 
many to rise to the completer life,” ‘im 
who revealed at once the righteousness and 
love of God, and the true ideal of human 
perfection, 

Men need not wonder that we care 80 
much for the great trutly that Christ was the 
eternal Son of God, it the impulse of 
an infinite love from Divine 


heights to the infirmities and sorrows and 
temptations of the common life of mankind. 
There are great religious reasons which 
invest this truth with infinite importance ; 
but it also les at the foundation of Chris- 
tian morals. Lut the descent of Christ from 
His eternal throne for qt sakes be denied, 
doubted, forgotten, and world loses the 
springs of a moral inspirauon which ren- 
ders possible the most generous forms of 
goodness. For what we all need is, not 
merely a clear knowledge of duty, but that 
vigour of moral purpose, that intensity of 
moral enthusiasm, which will not merely 
enable us to master temptations to indolence 
and selfishness, but which will raise us to 
lofty moral levels where these temptations 
will not be able to assault us, 

‘The story of one man's heroism makes a 
thousand heroes, The story of the grace of 
Christ who, though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes became ir, that we through His 
poverty might become rich, has filled the 
heart of Christendom with floods of compas- 
sion for human want and pain and misery. 
It has built thousands of hospitals for the 
sick, thousands of asylums for the aged, for 
orphans, for those who have been sufferi 
from every description of misfortune ant 
desolation. It has constrained millions of 
unknown men and women who were poor 
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themselves to become still poorer, in order 
to relieve the greater wretchedness of others. 
Af ever ¥ lose heart when I think of the 
magnitude of the claims of the friendless, the 
desolate, the oppressed, on the help and 
service of those who are happier than them- 
selves—if I begin to fear that men will be 
too selfish to discharge obligations so im 
mense, and demanding such enormous self 
sacrifice—my courage returns when I think 
‘of Christ. I know that the story of His 
face will continue to inspire the hearts of 
men through future centuries, as it has in- 
spired them in centuries gone by. I see 

at, notwithstanding the intellectual confu- 
sions by which we are environed, it is exert- 
ing a greater power on the moral life of 
the race at the present moment than it has 
ever exerted before. I believe that the 
will of God which received so noble an exe 
pression in the incamation, the miracles, 
the sufferings, and the death of Christ will at 
Jast be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven, 

The grace of Christ is to be a law of 
Christian conduct. Grace transcends love. 
For in loving others we may be only meeting 
their claims upon us; and grace 
beyond all claims. It does more than fulft 
the law, It accepts sacrifices which the law 
could not impose ; it confers benefits which 
the law could not award. 

Paul, after his manner, made the grace of 
Christ a reason for Christian genetosity. ‘The 
caisans in Jerusalem and its ncighbour- 
hood were suffering from great poverty; 
and he asked the Churches in remote 
heathen cities to contribute towards their 
relief. Although the Jewish Christians had 
not shown a brotherly spirit to himself or 
to those whom he had converted from 
heathenism, he might have obtained help 
for them by appealing to the common human 
sympathies of his Gentile converts. The 
sense of Christian brotherhood, affectionate 
veneration for the Church of jerusalem, 
many of the members of which had been the 
personal friends of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
might have strengthened natural pity for 
human suffering, and led the converts to the 
‘Christian faith at Corinth and elsewhere to 
respond to his appeal. But to give fire and 
energy to their generosity, he reminded them 
of the most glorious and sublime manifesta- 
tron of the Divine love for the human race. 
Christ was rich and for our sakes became 
poor, The infinite grace revealed in the 
incarnation is to be revealed in Christian 
conduct, The mind that was in Christ is to 
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be in us; and therefore the Christians at 

th were to send money to relieve their 
Christian brethren in Jerusalem and Juda, 
They were to suffer loss that they might serve 


ers, 

We have better wealth—all of us—than 
money ; and the voluntary poverty of Christ 
for our sakes is to have far more iroportant 
effects on character and conduct than the 
creation of a disposition to give money for the 
relief of poverty and suffering. There isa 
selfishness of a more subtle kind than that 
which makes us keep a tight hand on our 
silver and gold. The giving of money may 
be the discipline of a loflier kind of gene+ 
rosity; but in some cases it scems to be 
made a substitute for the nobler service. It 
‘was nol mere money that Christ gave when 
Ile became poor to enrich the human race ; 
and if the power of His example and Ilis 
spirit rests upon us we shall give, and give 
freely, what we value infinitely more than 
money. It is a law of the Christian life that 
‘we should impoverish ourselves in many ways 
to enrich other men. 

‘Whit, then, is our wealth—the wealth we 
care for most? 

‘There are some to whom the refined and 
gracious habits of a cultivated life are far 
more precious than gold, They were for- 
tunate in being born of intelligent and gentle 
parents. They received an education which 
not only informed and disciplined their mind, 
but which preserved and confirmed the 
traditions of their home, They are offended 
and pained by coarseness of nature and 
roughness of speech, as the ear of a musician 
is offended and pained by a voice out of tune, 
or the eye of a painter by bad drawing and 
harsh contrasts of colour. ‘Ihe delicacy, 
purity, and refinement of nature which came 
to them by the felicity of their birth and carly 
training are not to be bought with moncy, 
and are not always transmitted with inherited 
wealth. Rich men may purchase luxury and 
splendour, and may fill their houses with the 
beautiful creations of art; but that nameless, 
indefinable grace of which I am speaking is 
not sold in any market, and those who possess 
it are conscious of its absence in the vulgar 
tich as well as in the vulgar poor. It isa 
distinction which, if they could, they would 
not sell for afl “the wealth of Ormuzd or of 
Ind.” How are they to make the grace of 
Christ a law of conduct? , 

E have known educated and refined Chris- 
tian women who have made friends, not 
merely of the gentle poor, but of those who 
had been born in righ homes, who had 
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‘been always surrounded by rough people, 
and who, not by their fault but by their 
misfortune, were rough themselves. It would 
have been much pleasanter to these Christian 
women to spend all their leiswe with people 
of another kind. ‘To men and women of 
refined nature, li in refined homes, the 
wealth of life consists largely in the advan- 
tage and happiness of congenial society. 
There ia a loss of enjoyment, and of some- 
thing more than enjoyment, in intimate asso- 
ciation with persons whose minds have never 
been cultivated, whose moral tastes are 
coarse, whose manners are ungentle, And 
it is one of the most beautiful and effective 
ways of imitating Christ to accept this volun- 
tary poverty for His sake, to part with the 
wealth which we most value for the sake of 
enriching those who are wholly destitute 
of it, 

It seems to be thought that rough unculti- 
vated men and women, if only they want to 
do good, ate likely to be of more service 
than the refined and educated to people who 
are coarse and ignorant. Thank God, it is 
possible for everybody that really cares for 
others to do them good; and it is wonderful 
how much good may be done by those 
whose knowledge is very small, whose powers 
are very limited, and whose education has 
been altogether neglected. But those who 
have been more fortunate have within their 
reach an exceptional kind of service. Let 
me illustrate what I mean. 

Societies have been .ormed in several 
parts of England for diffusing a delight in 
beauty among those whose lives are en- 
vironed by unlovely conditions. They 
give concerts of good music in the poorer 
parts of great towns; they cover with plea- 
sant decoration the bare and hideous walls 
of school-rooms, and mission-rooms, and 
private houses; they send bright flowers 
for people living in close and gloomy courts 
to put on their windowsills, The Kyrle 
Societies seem to me to be doing a very 
Kindly service. But the noblest works of 
art are not in marble or on canvas; the 
loveliest music isnot heard at concerts or the 
Opera ; and there is something fairer than 
any flower that ever blossomed under southern 
skics. In 2 cultivated, refined, and gracious 
man or woman there is a charm, a 2 
beauty of a diviner order. Take the bri 
ness, the music, the perfume of your gentle 
and delicate life into the homes of people 
who ate coatse in their habits, and whose 
words are rude; eit down with them as a 
brother or a sister ; talk to them, remember- 
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ing that they, too, are God's children, that 
perhaps they are trying to do His will as 
far as they know it, and that at last He may 
receive them home with words of welcome 
and joy. To them your life is 2 song, let 
them listen to it ; a poem, let them read it; 
@ picture, let them see its form and colour; 
a flower, fora little time let the brightness. 
and the sweetness of it be theirs. Make your 
visit to them as charming as possible, Let 
me ask the ladies who may read these pages 
Bot to put on their plainest and shabbiest 
dresses when they go into their “districts.” 
If the weather is fine wear a pretty dress, 
a dainty bonnet, and gloves of which you 
would not be ashamed when you visit your 
friends, If you must wear out dresses which 
are a little dingy let them Le worn when at 
the houses of rich people, who see bright 
pretty things every day. Be comteous to the 
poor, and make your visit delightful to them. 

It is not always pleasant work. You will 
have to breathe an ungenial atmosphere; 
and as the plants when transferred from your 
gardens and green-houses to the narrow street 
and the close court, where the air is foul 
with smoke, are conscious that their very life 
is touched, so you with your delicate ways 
will be conscious of a certain pain and loss, 
But how are these brothers and sisters of 
‘ours to be Jed to higher levels of ile except 

service of this kind? And the service 
lead you into a deeper knowledge of 
the of the Lord Jesus Christ. A 
morning spent among the poor and the 
miserable will sometimes teach you mote 
about Christ than maz.’ mornings spent in 
church—will give you + clearer, closer 
vision of His love for us, and will enable 
to trust in His love with 2 firmer and 

ier confidence. 

‘There is another way in which many of us 
may full the law of Chiist. Whether we 
are rich or poor, cultivated or uncultivated, 
our pleasant friends are among our most 
precious wealth. I mean the friends who 
exhilarate us, increase our cournge, reinforce 
‘our strength when we are tired of life, and 
soothe end quiet us when we are restless and 
agtated, Most of us know people of » dif- 
ferent sort; people who, not intentionally, 
but under the influence of some evil fate, 
always remember the things which it would 
‘be pleasant to forget, and always speak of 
the things about which we wish they would 
be silent; people who have a talent for 
misery—who are miserable themselves and 
make other people miserable ; who when the 
fun is rising and filling the east with the fresh 
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‘pure light of the dawn look westwards, where 
the heavy clouds of night are still hanging in 
fanereal gloom, and .who when the west is 
burning with (the gorgeous splendours of 
sunset look e where the grey twilight 
is ascending like the shadowy ghost of the 
departed day. They always walk on the 
shady’ side of the street. “Their life is an 
arctic winter without even an arctic summer, 
for when they have had six months of dark- 
ness at the north pole, instead of taking the 
six months of pale sunlight which follow, they 
escape to the south pole to get another six 
months of darkness there. 

‘We must carry our own light and fire into 
their darkness and cold, People of this kind 
are to be found among those who have wealth 
as well as among those who have none ; where- 
ever they are found they are really the most 
destitute and miserable of mankind. But 
perhaps the destitute and miserable rich are 
the more pitiable, They have luxurious din- 
ners, but their intellect and heart are starved; 
they have company at their table, but they 
are without friends; they have music about 
them, but no music in their hearts ; pictures 
on their walls, but they have no forms of 
beauty in their fancy, no golden splendour, 
ho romance, no mystery, no grace, 

They are in want of something that it is 
harder to give them than moncy, of some- 
thing that is more rare even in the worst 
times, of something that we are more reluc- 
(ant to part with. There must be a real 
impoverishment of ourselves if we are to 
entich them, We must lose part of our own 
vital force if we are to endure, even for a 
little while, the chill and the gloom in which 
they are always living; we must burn up 
some of the fuel which might keep ourselves 
warm to give them warmth; we must be 
fretted by their fretfulness, and depressed by 
their tlepression, There is a conscious loss 
of life when we are in contact with them. 
Virtue goes out of us at their touch. To be 
with them for an hour involves a lowcring 
of our intellectual and moral tem 
But to submit to this loss in order to cheer 
and to animate them, is to accept the grace 
of Christ as a law of conduct. 

We must impoverish ourselves in other 
ways if we are to imitate our Lord. To some 
people—and the number increases every year 
delight in intellectual pursuits, in science, 
in art, in literature, is one of the most preciour 
of all kinds of wealth. An additional five 
per cent. on their investments gives some 
men less happiness than the effort to master 
some new department of science; a diamond 
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necklace gives some women less happiness 
than a new and noble poem. I sometimes 
wonder whether intellectual covetoumess 
will be as unfriendly to zeal in the public 
service and in the work which, by way of 
distinction, we call religious, 2s covetousness 
of a baser sort. “How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God!” Covetousness of all kinds is idolatry. 
Some men who have to pay a very light 
income-tax are in just as much danger from 
their “riches” as men who have to return 
their income in five figures. Even those of 
us who are far enough from having anything 
that can be described as intellectual wealth 
are not safe, 

I should like to lustrite this danger; but 
in a kindly notice of a volume which I pub- 
jished a year or two ego, the writer com- 
plained that my illustrations were “ pro- 
vincial.” The complaint was a just one, 
Human life, as I know it, is the life of 
Birmingham manufacturers, merchants, and 
tradesmen, and of Birmingham working- 
people who work in iron, and brass, and tin, 
who make pens, and guns, and jewellery, 
hardware of all sorts, and beautiful things in 
silver and gold. When I think of human life 
T think of it in the forms which it assumes 
among the people with whom I have lived 
for more than thirty years. I think of the 
troubles and temptations which come to 
them in their trade, and of their keen interest 
in public affairs. And if J am to illustrate 
the dangers of intellectual covetousness 1 
cannot illustrate them from the life of literary 
or fashionable people in London, or from the 
life of ladies and gentlemen living in pleasant 
country houses. I must take the material 
which lies under my hand. Mitato uomine, 
de te fabula narratur. 

For a man who has a keen delight in 
literature, and who can snatch only an hour 
or two now and then for reading, it is not a 
pleasant thing on a winter's evening, when 
he happens {0 be at leisure, and when be 
might have two or three hours of perfect 
happiness with a poet, with an historian, with 
some master of philosophy, or with some 
charming essayist—it is not, I say, a pleasant 
thing for him to leave his warm’ room and 
his books, and to walk a mile or two through 
the damp and cold, to be present at a mect- 
ing of the “eight hundred,” or to speak for a 
municipal candidate in a noisy Ward mect- 
ing, or to attend a Ward committee. 1t is 
not a pleasant thing for such a man to 
give a couple of hours to a hospital meeting 
in the morning, or two or three hours to a 
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of the School Board in the after.’ 


meetin 
noon, knowing that after dinner he will be 
obliged to work off the business letters of 
the day, instead of being free to read some 
delightful book on the history of Art. For 
a Sunday-school teacher to give up an even- 
ing every week for the preparation of his 
lessons instead of attending a class in some 
science in which he is interested, for the 
conductor of a Band of Hope to make a 
similar sacrifice, requires a real and vigorous 
moral effort. 

In the case ot hundreds and thousands of 
‘as, in every part of the country, one public 
claim after another interferes with intellectual 
cultivation, We miss the opportunity of 
adding to our knowledge; we lose what we 
once knew. We are humbled when we are 
with men and women who have not been 
culled to the service which we have endca- 
voured to render to others, or who have de- 
lined it, and who have been able to accu- 
tmulate an intellectual wealth, which is in 
vivid contrast to our own poverty, Perhaps 
we think that our native powers were not 
inferior to theirs, that we had an equal 
paver fe Jntelicctuel Seticrenest, fot ‘are 
capable of an equal industry. it 
that they assume airs of superiority, Re 
hardly possible for us not to resent the 
assumption, although in our better moments 
we are conscious that their superiority is in- 
disputable, and that their intellectual re- 
sources are really larger and more varied 
than our own. But that is a noble poverty 
which comes upon men as the result of the 
free and voluntary service which they have 
rendered to the ignorant, the suffering, and 
the wretched—to their town, to their country, 
and to the Christian Church. 11 involves no 
disgrace, The poverty is real; there is folly 
in the refusal to recognise it; but it is a 
poverty which brings us into closer fellow- 
ship with Christ, who, though He was rich, 
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himself—at which the claims of our own 
intellect must give place to the claims of 
‘human want and misery, We must consent 
to be intellectually impoverished ourselves for 
the sake of increasing the wealth of other men. 

The law extends to a still higher province 
of human life, It requires us to sactifice 
religious advantages for the sake of others, 
‘There may be a certain selfishness in the 
hunger for religious knowledge and religious 
enjoyment, as well as in the cultivation of 
the intellect, in the pursuit of social plea- 
sures, and in dealing with money. What- 
ever may be said about the worthlessness of 
sermons, and the dulness of public wor 
ship, there are large numbers of people who 
listen to preaching with keen interest, and 
to whom the sermons and worship of Sunday 
are the strength and joy of life. But their 
true place on Sunday may not always be at 
church, but at the bedside of a parent, a 
child, a friend, a man that works with them 
in the same warehouse, or a neighbour living 
in the same street. If they make the pace 
of Christ the law of conduct they may have 
to watch by the sick when they would like 
to be ipping God, Or, perhaps, their 
true place is with some aged person, wea 
of the monotony of living week after wee! 
in the same room, and weary of almost un- 
broken solitude ; or, ps, With husbands, 
brothers, wives, of whom they can see little 
during the week, who will not come with 
them to worship, whose affection they are 
losing and whose happiness they are mar- 
ting, while enriching their own religious life. 
Every one toust judge for . ‘uself. 

Or perhaps they could give .aore to others 
by mission work, or schoo! work, on Sunday 
evenings than they could gain for themsclves 
by listening to sermons and joining in prayer 
and song. The work involves a real loss to 
those who engage in it—a loss of religious 
knowledge and of the religious refreshment 





yet for our sakes became poor, that we,!which would make life easier and brighter. 
through His poverty, might become rich. But if the sacrifice is made under the inspira- 
Ido not mean that young men and women ! tion of a desire to serve others, it is a part of 
should let the golden yeara of youth stip by ‘ that imitation of Christ which is the law of 
without serious attempt to carry on the the Christian life. 
studies which were only begun at school,and __ Ofthe more heroic forms in which the law is 
to acquire some knowledge of the glorious illustrated—of the courage and selt-levotion 
literature which is the noble inherilance of those who, at the impulse of love for 
of all Englishmen. For the sake of doing Christ and mankind, leave home and coun- 
more effective work in future years, as well try and friends, the refinements and the in- 
as for the sake of their own intellectual culti- teilectual excitements of civilised life, the 
vation, they ought to avail themselves of noble virtues and the sacred purity of Chris- 
those means of intellectual improvement tian society, in order to live among heathen 
which are within their reach, But there is and barbarous people, I will say nothing. 
a point—every one must determine it for They have heard a diviner voice than mine; 
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and they know the secret of the voluntary According to the measures of our strength we 
poverty of Christ as I cannot know it. But are to imitate the infinite which, for 
to the imitation of Christ all Christian people our sake, brought Him from heights of 
ate called; and in all human conditions it is divine majesty to the weakness, the poverty, 
possible to translate into conduct the law and the suffering which had become the 
Of Christian perfection, It is not merely in inheritance of the human race. In His 
the virtues of His human life—this is the incarnation He has given us an example 
point of my paper—thatChrist isour example, that we should walk in His steps. 


A SONG OF OLD AGE. 
By Provesson JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


GING me 2 song of old age, ‘Wild flowers, eyes of children, 
‘When the blood no longer is boiling, And amiles of gracious woman !— 
‘When heaviness drags the limbs, 
‘And the arm is wearied with tolling. ‘Things that gently slide, 
In hows of happy musing, 
Not to the blare of the tramp, Into the home of thought 
Lond wars, and masterful slanghters; ‘Without the pain of choosing, 
But sing me a song of sweet peace, 
To the hum of low-murmuring waters, ‘Slog of the time when men 
‘Looked forth on the young creation, 
Sing me a song where I sit, ‘Young and freah with wonder, and love, 
‘Where the Uieath of summer is blowing, And strong veneration ; 
‘And, dappled with vegetive gold, 
The soft, green gras is mowing Feeling the might of tha gods 
‘That with glory and terror confound ney 
Sing me a song on the skirt ‘Weaving o mystical chain 
Of the brown far-streiching mountain, Of sleepless suirucles round us ; 
‘Wheto the birch-tree droops 
Oar the bickling gace of the fonntain— Stirring our hesita with thonghts 
That kinship claim with the Highest, 
‘Where roses, the white and the red, ‘Laying us low with a word 
‘Like happy sisters together, ‘When the voice goes furth—Thous dist ? 
Ramble up hill and down dale, 
And spread their smules to the weather, Sing ma n song of fhe time 
; ‘When hymns and songs were the teachers, 
Sing me a song of old age, And sun, and moon, and stars 
‘Not wildly and wantonly sweeping ‘Were God's own bright-eyed preachers, 
Over the limits of sense, 
With proud self-confident leaping; Better to worship the spheres 
As they wheel their courses benigaly, 
Not in a thunder-car ‘Than nothing in nature to own 
‘With Jove's red lightning faring, ‘That works with wisdom divinely, 
‘Meusoring measmeless apace 
‘With thoughts that revel in daring. Better to worship the streams 
‘With bounty exuberant Aowing, 
But sing me a song like the brook ‘Than toil in ¢ blind machina 
That through the grea lea wanders ‘Nor love nor hberty knowing. 
‘From grassy bend to bend, 
‘With lightly twined meandess— ‘Sing me & song of repose 
‘That delights in worship and wonder, 
A song of homeliest things, ‘Feeling s God in the bloors 


‘Fanaliar, fond, and commoa— 


» Of the Sower, and the-roll of the thunder, 


Sing me a song of the sabbath 
‘Whua the eaies of the hout are she ping 
And toikome mortals bught feast 
OF hope for the futme are keepin ~~ 


A song of the general Chuch, 
‘Where tich and poor togethe. 
Pury ‘neath a gilded dome, 
Or on slope of the purple heather. 


There m memory mild 

Let the patriorch farmbes gather, 
‘Cueling with me the thone 

OF the great all-bountsfal Father. 


‘Names of hoary renown 
‘That blavon the roll of the agea— 
‘Warts, lungs, and statesmev, 
Poets, and prophets, and sages, 
xx 





Men, the leaders of men, 
The wise, the valiint-heuted, 
‘Who mutched in glory through life, 
And in tials of glory deposited. 


Chove I would have whale J live 
101 gurdance and fellowship near me 
Thise when I die with words 
OF proved old wsdom to chesr me! 


Carve mic—oh, gave me, deat God! 
Nor power, nor honour, nor niche, 
Nor pomp and «plendour of Life, 
Lbat dazzles the ctowd and bew:tclies: 


Bat give me the wouds of the wie, 
And the smiles of earth's beauulul daughters, 
‘Lo weate me a song of old age 
By the hum of low-murmuing waters, 


MH 
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JOHN HUNTER OF CRAIGCROOK. 


Wlutk farther Extracts trom bis Bisry. 
By WALTER C, SMITH, DD. 


UR former extracts from Mr. Hunter’s 
diary told comparatively Tittle about 
the man himself, having chielly to do with 
his friends Carlyle and Leigh Hust, in whose 
of course the quict Edinburgh 
iter to the Signet was a good deal over- 
shadowed. Yet it would be hardly fair to 
show him only in this light, or rather in this 
shadow, as if he were only notable in virtue 
of the sort of y he kept. Therefore 
it seems right to dip again into those slim 
little volumes, and see if we cannot get a 
somewhat clearer idea of one who was cer- 
tainly worth knowing for his own sake. It 
is true that he never “came to the footlights” 
on any kind of public stage; the more is the 
pity, for we have met with almost no one, in 
our day, who had more largely the gift of real 
wisdom. Wit, humour, pertic sensi rp and 
fine culture were his ; above all he was 
‘wise with a serene and lofty wisdom ; not 
the mere worldly kind, though he could 
handle the world’s, affairs too 
enough, but that higher wisdom whose judg- 
ment in all matters, whether practical or 
spiritual, was felt by some of us to be like an 
unetring divine instinct, Therefore men of 
all kinds, in all sorts of troubles, took counsel 
with him, and when they differed from him, 
had commonly a presentiment that they would 
1ura out to be wrong. 
Perhaps it was owing to this wisdom, but 
I used rather to think that it was owing to 
the extreme culture which had made him 
over-nice and fastidious, and so balanced all 
his powers as to result in pure 2s inertia; but 
whatever the reason was, he never could be 
persuaded to set down in writing what flowed 
sorichly from his lips, Except a slim little 
volume fd sonnets, and these mostly belong- 
ing to his earlier years, he printed nothing, 
and even that he never published. A few 
chosen friends got copies of it, with strict 
injunction to let it go no farther, and com: 
monly a joke that sonnets were the 
of mental congestion, profitable only for the 
relief they gave the sufferer, We give a 
somple of these, though certainly it does not 
indicate what menner of man he was, nor 
perhaps wag verse his natural utterance, 
much as he loved , and fine as were 
his perceptions alke of its music and 
Deauty. 
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‘Witnew COMA = 
Such We und 
It was in the higher philosophy and criti- 
cism, however, that hia friends looked for 
him to do anything considerable, for he had 
read largely and thought deeply. on these 
subjects, and was an acknowledged power in 
the literary circles of Edinburgh. When the 
history of the literary activity of the Scottish 
capital during his time shall come to be wiit- 
ten—and though its products are in quantity 
small, it well deserves to be written—John 
Hunter's name will have an interesting 
init, Jeftey and Cockbun and Wilson 
long to tl ter age of Scott; but 
if that which followed presents only the 
gleanings of a field whose rich harvest had 
already been reaped, yet those gleanings are 


‘what a land of batt 
een 


worth gathering ; for they have soe Peat 
of the finest wheat, end the vied tower 
of Craigcrook under the hill atill, as in 


Jeffrey's days, drew to it the wit and wisdom 
of the time. There one met Dr. John Brown 
—dear old “ Rab,” heir of « race who are all 
dear to Scotland, and one whose delicate and 
dainty humour was but as the mpple on the 
surface of a great deep wherein lay many 
treasures of precious thought. He has passed. 
away, the one “bright particular star” of 
Scottish literature to-day—a star which of 
late years was often clouded over, but now for 
us at least it is darker than ever—dark alas, 
for ever. There, too, one might often see the 

haired juvenility of Professor Blackie, 
Beautiful to look on asa Greek ateine ane 
might hear his kindly dogmatism and brilliant 
extravagance, and manifold audacities, which 
always, however, had a kernel of good sense in. 
the heart of them, Long may he continue at 
‘onee to irritate and instruct the nation which 
he loves so well, and which is so of 
him. There also one got to know Alexander 
Smith and Dobell and Gerald Mas- 
sey—the young ] oF poets whom Aytoun 


JOHN HUNTER OF CRAIGCROOK. 


thought he had snuffed out with his clever 
“ Finnillian.” But Smith and Dobell, thougl, 
they were still ede in the iile-and-meta- 
hor stg of poetry, 

rrettiost overs with 

ico thinking, had that in them which 
fee not have been easily snuffed out had 
time only been given them to let their roots 
get a firm grip of mother earth, Aytoun 
Himself was rately, if ever, a visitor at 
Craigerook, where the most effective rhetoric 
was not esteemed so highly as the most 
defective genius; and yet the author of 
“Ta Fairshon™ had genius too of a kind, 
I do not know why, but it was not a 
great haunt of the artists who were then 
forming the Scottish school, though their 
work met with due appreciation there, and 
though they are as 2 class the most agrecable 


companions, But all the men of promise in as 


philosophy and science—like Samuel Brown, 
and Edward Forbes, and Patrick Macdongal 
—and unhappily they none of them lived 
exactly to fala the splendid promise of their bad 
youth—found their way to Craigcrook, and 
had their genius duly recognised. And mcn 
of trae genius they were, every one of them, 
thouglt it was not given them to work out in 
detail the work so nobly planned, envious 
death cutting them down ere the bloom had 
come to fruit, taking the best and leaving only 
the poorest to tell what was in those days. 

But enough of these memories, of wbyeh I 
was not a great part, for I only came in at 
the end when the play was about played out, 


Hunter's diary mentions only onc other visit dir 


to London, and then he did not meet with 
Carlyle, but only with Hunt, I have searched 
through it carefully for any account of his 
various interviews with Charles Lamb, whose 
quaint oddities used to brighten many an 
after-dinner hal&hour, But he had appa- 
rently kept no record of them, for they 
belonged, of course, to an earlier period than 
this diary touches on; and I unfortunately 
took no notes at the time, and cannot now 
trust the blurred pages of memory. The last 
meeting with Leigh Hunt of which any 
account is given was in Fel 7, 1842, and 

we may complete the series by giving it here, 
ack sd Tat oft to cal for Hart, who is owe 
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‘he could get on anole ever, Ho reedvod 
even more than his wonted condiality, 
fe kad bogun Co fear (Com my not having 
town) that bad altogether desertad 


He fre together sod 
of more than two 
is wonted 


& 


Sra See may 
lay of thought, and d ever and anon bringing out with 
ihe hidden charms which lurk even 


Rahay’ who mtn yercred 
, Vanburgh, aad 


‘opened 
fim "Amor otter blendly aes be tad nhodced 
aod mended him to N nicr (the editor of the 
7h Review), for whons “cordingly ‘hunt has 
feely wien re rrtickes wich have been well 
received, and the its of whict we relieved 
from some vt ig difficulties. He mentioned two 
of the papers be bas contributed to Aigreviem, nether 
of which, however, J haye thoroughly 
review of * 2 ee peo ‘The Lives 
the Colmans, 1¢ former of them 
some time ago in a Sig Siouer i Thay and kod we 
that this was the fint instance in which [ had 
‘var two sentences of his withont detecting him. "as 
accounted for this by saying be had deen chtiged, in 
Aolorenoe to Nupier, to throw ofall hisindiiduaiticn, 





and assume the dignity and high jadicial tone 
of an Bduabargh Reviewer. This be tond at fat 
eacessively cumbrous and constraining, 





morals, which iucomprehensi 
Dim, unconscions as he was of the het alip ar et 


‘ort; until hesbowed the letter to Macsulay, who burst 
into a long fit of laughter, and anplained, Twas de- 
fm the conse of our talk, 
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and head, and that great injustice had been done to ad. 


him by 
concurrence with 
sented me with a 


‘his recent eritics, In proof of bis entire 
‘views on this subject, he pre- 
which he Lad witten some 





enon 
dear John Stine" 
=o the tenter-hooks about his play, which was long 
accepted at Covent Garden, it the performance 
ie which has been repeatedly ‘ocatpone. He sys 
he bas written the latter part of it _fusr timer orm fo 
Yigws; and the vexation and agony whieh 
sspense ue ‘wos wos Kept in occasioned, and the difi- 
gay otal and tink were the true causes of 
fis line tees quite certain that it mast be acted 
‘now, as they have given him £100 to account.’ ” 


Alas! the play which Carlyle praised, and 
Covent Garden accepted did not “astonish 
him by 2 prodigious success ;” and friends 
Tike Macaulay bad still to “ open their hearts 
and their purses” to the unfortunate author. 

As ¥ have said, Hunter did not call on 
Carlyle at this time, nor does he personally 
appear any more in this diary. But there 
are repeated references to his works, some 
of which may be worth quoting by the way. way. 
During this very visit to London he writes ~— 


oc Se a {hey tell me, is now hearty at work on 
Baling a god oral last « Mew, of 
Seat lost t 
Coates o ica op 4 ity he is 20 fond of ‘the 
strony hot an 0 {a comparison with 
ie tgene ani the ontemplaive ia fbaman thoaght 
snl chatacter. at 2 have long thonght and said 
hat there grand defect in hie mind os 
imaginative powcr, and be is totally destitu ‘st the 
sense of beauty, outward or inward. Hence his ten- 
dency to strong excitements, bis love of eayeune, his 
témifuion and sympathy for the Mirabesns, Ma- 
homets, Dantes, in preference to the W 
et Shakespeaies, not to mention a name which 
se is but too apt to profine by ineverent juxtaposi- 
tluns, The obly Uorongh exception to this usual 
tendency of his ia his worship of Goethe, who is cer 
ee 4 paint (and nothing ei) andthe ant 
of mara srengt pow (eh unter carne to 
Uierecly SF Goethe w 
rein ead Tato mace help agrecog 
that Carlyle’s cur haaniy wih the a 
{2 call him, ax Calpe des, of G 
ova ‘pflacteo on tis Shae 
respects, ing aud keepir lown 
igang bam annie at least 
‘of contemplative art he 
sone have attzined. .\. . . Catlyle ‘atid 
septa MA Sate eee 
tuined upwards for ‘the music of the spheres," 
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Sery pasion had to be overcome before be ate 
tained og er of ro Sa nce plac 
Qushing tides of warm and generous feelin 
overran end sweetened and smoothed down the ne 
danke terres, nto which bin im; and 
ch of intellect, had forced their way 

i te view of shaping oot « home forthe woul” 


After the “Reminiscences” people may 
have their doubts about this charity, but at 
any rate there was charity in Hunter's view 
ofhim. On returning home, led by ¥ know 
not what, he takes to reading the “ Hero- 
worship,” and notes of it as follows :— 

Sune 7th“ like it extremely. Like oll hix 
books it is full of large views, and is suggestive of 
honght toa wonderful degree, But, ax ueual he is 
aptt0 be run awny with by coichets, ‘and one has no 
confidence in the soundness of his conclusions, either 





june oth, —** His talic of ‘though 

and fallot what ae ene tenes 
Byronism. Sat he bas no taste for a caim great soul 
at pence with God and himself; and (| he docs 
sot venture to ony Ht) it clear to me that he 
Tales Millon very low, and extnot palate bls organic 


music and serene 
i ie to faow what Cal 


reli 
tion of it would seem to bet whateves etry belived 
‘by 8 genuine and sincere man.’ Hence he constantly 
spesisof eran doctrines, pad in fact I may say of 
‘Christian. om seourding to the, to the ee 
formulas both of toatants, 
they have (he is Piewed fy sy) 
to ecause not now believed; 
Ut least they have cedsed to be tre for thove genaloe 
men (bimself among the number} who do not now 
believe them. Agreeably to the same convenient 
Bria, he makes Paganinm, Odiniam, Mahomed- 
"Suess Tyke ‘Finished * Hero-worship.’ It is cers 
bod gieat work, and what he says of Cromwell 
icon fs extremely fine,” 

ovine would Hunter have thought had he 
lived to find that the great idol-worshipper 
was also the great idol-breaker of his age, and 
had he looked on the loved forms of Words. 
worth, Lamb, and almost every one he chiefly 
knew honoured, thrown down from their pedestals, 
and shattered in the dust? I fancy him 
reverently gathering up the fragments and 
cleaning away the dust, and assuredly not 
putting Carlyle in their vacant niches. 

A very considerable part of this diary ia 
taken up with brief notes on the books that 
he was reading, and is therefore all the better 
fitted to give us a good idea of the man him- 
self, his views and his power of mind. There 
is almost none of that self-scarching, that 
daily fecling of the epiitad puis, and regis- 
tration of its variations, which is so common 
‘inreligious diaries, and so generally wearisome. 
‘Hunter tells us what he is doing day by day, 
and especially what he is reading, and what 
‘he thinks of it, but only now and then, at 
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distant intervals, how he is feeling. At this 
time also he is chiefly busy about pure litera- 
ture, though afterwards, when I came to know 
him, one heard as much about Kant and 
Hamilton and Mansel as about Wordsworth 
or Shelley or Scott. He brightened up a life 
of solid business habits by 2 border of chiefly 
portic literature, to-begin and to close each 
day with. It was not merely for pastime, 
His was no indolent reading just to fill up 
an idle hour and look like occupation, though 
it leave no result. It was critical, thoughtful, 
and no book was ever laid down without a 
clear judgment of its contents and uses. 
Even when he took his holiday, it generally 
had its task of study, which made it all the 
happier 1o him at the time, “Olim memi- 
nese juvnbis,” too ; it was pleasant afterwards 
to recall the scenery and circumstances in 
which such a book wasread. One summer I 
find he took Virgil with him to Hamilton and 
the falls of the Clyde and Bothwell Brig, and 
Bothwell Castle, reading punctually his three 
or four hundred lines a day, passing over no 
difficulties, but patiently mastering a work 
which he had not glanced at since his college 
days, And it is thus that he notes the plea- 
sant task day by day:— 
August oth, 1840.—"" Spent the whole forenoon 
wider th the, pet ae ade the Aineid, of which I 





ae ‘thiee hundred lines. I get on 
ls ly, but I cannot be ‘isk ‘unless I know the 
precise force and import of every word and - 





End this makes me often linger » Jong time over one 
or two fines, when I Gnd a dificulty that would not 
strike others af all. It used to be 

Bamet, Lord Moabouie’s sewn aw (a wits my 
grandfather dedicated his edition of Virgil) that he 





‘would have liked the AZneid better bad it been more 
full of diicusesiatimating that his otly pleacre 
lassicn wax grammatical, 
Jooking oot the mesting of nomalous 2 
panctuations or readin; I cannot 
wy dat weve cay pleasare of this kt Tt tortures: 


me to come upon a pamege that I cannot comtrue, 
and though Z would spcad the whole day on it rather 
than be balked, I experience no trumph when I do 
satiafy myzelf, but on the contrary feel humiliated at 
the waste of time,” fw 25th.—" A decided, 
rainy day; ayed in the jouse and read 400 lines 


of 
the sixth booke be ash lh jendid and 
{ntereatin "i fod tata ict lealan poete— 
Ariosto, Potarce, Tasso, even 2, and not ex~ 
‘cept Danis nuaelt beve such mare 
from Virgil than I had been at all aware of when I 
read them, It is rather a curious inversion of the 
‘usual order of things that I should be ice 
may certainly call lt so) say classical reading 
pow afer I have gone through most of the modesn2, 


including, a, the [oir aaty 
of the rine ‘and several of ‘the Spanish Cay 
ad ree. Bat this plan (though no Be ples at 
an accident) I do not regret, “I think it has 
sae enjoy both In eeiter degree an T abou 


At this time Hunter did notknow German. 


my 


‘He was past forty before he began the study 
of that language, and I rather think was led 
to it by an assertion of his friend Professor 
Blackie, that no man could ever leam a new 
tongue after that age. nO it, however, he 
did, and that so 2s to thoroughly understand, 
and enjoy its noble literature, But in 1842 
he resolved to get some acquaintance with 
Goethe by reading Miss Austin's translation 
of Falk’s “ Characteristics.” It is interesting 
to see how gradually his idea of the 
“ Aesthetic Atheist,” as he began by cal i 
him, grew and deepened, as he read even 
this ook with an open docile mind, Sub- 
sequently, when he had studied Faust and 
Egmont for himself, he came to have a pro- 
found sense of his great genius and universal 
insight. Not that his view of Goethe's murale 
or of his religious opinions ever materiall 
T remember him saying, after read 
ing ‘Lewes's Life of the poct, that it was the 

“ biograph y of a great Heathen by another,” 
and be thought that Goethe looked even 
harder in Lewes’s pages than in Wilhelm 
Meister. But the more he knew of the man, 
the more amazed he was at the fee of his 
thought, the wisdom of many of bis sayings, 
and the exquisite music of his rhythm. 
Wordsworth ight beoftener in his mouth, for, 
he said, he always left a pleasant taste there, 
with his sweet reflectiveness and touches of 
exquisite spiritual beauty. But he ever spoke 
of Goethe with a kind of awe, as a tremen- 
dous power whether for good or evil. 

March sth, 1842.—" Read Falk's ‘ Characteristics 
of Goethe," fcthe wich fo eat, ‘0, confirm the views I 
pot socom raoaly happeas, bas buen pampered into 

‘not uncomar ppeas, bus buen pampered into a 

bot-bed ofthe wilaent and most SAS 

snd the (tare destinen of man, which may well raise 
smile of pity from believers in the reasonable falth 
of Revelation.” March 7h The genius of 
Goethe becomes certainly mote and more conspicu- 
fous; but 1 cannot symputhise with Mis worippers, 
for I cannot help thinking their idol hod Uttle or no 
beart. great eBort was to deaden i, wad 
become a mere esthetic machine to whom ' fiction and 
fact were alice,” March. toth.—-* Went on with 
Miss Aunta's,Gosthe, which improves upon me, a8 
‘Ae azo does in some respects. | He was certainly 
Gerace call “ many-aided,' bot I cannot 
think he bad many sympathiet, He seems, on the 
coutrary, to bare kod oa baman natare ast haan 
feclings ‘purely with a view to their being turned to 

‘aesthetic " account, much as an anatomist might look 
on & living subject, when cutting it up, (o watch the 

action of the nervous system.” 

‘There are no further notes on this work, 
and he seems, at this time, even to hava 
turned with some feeling of relief to the 
“Lord of the Isles” and the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” Afterwards, when he came 
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to know the poet better, he would have con- 
siderably modified even this last judgment. 
‘Yet to the lost it would have come upon him 
as a surprise to ‘of such gentle and 


loving ways as he shewed to young Felix Men- and 


delssohn. The Germans who know 

best are his devoutest worshippers, and that 
not for intellect only, but for the fine blend- 
ing of strength and tendemess in his charac- 
ter. lam half afraid that my love for 
‘Hunter's memory lends an interest to these 
brief notes of his daily reading which those 
who did not know the man can hardly be 
expected to feel, Yet they are all that now 
remain to indicate what he was, and slight as 
each touch may be, they seem in their com- 
bination to shadow forth some features of a 
large and noble nature. 

Oddly enough, considering his passionate 
devotion to Wordsworth, this diary contains 
only the most passing references to his name, 
and none whatever to any of his works. I 
would have given something for a careful 
estimate of his genius, and its peculiar powers 
and tendencics from one who studied his 
works till he could, I believe, have quoted 
almost every line he ever wrote, When these 
volumes came first into my hands I felt sure 


they would disclose his innermost ts. 
on the writer who most entirely answered to 
those thoughts. But though Coleridge and 


Shelley and Hunt and Tennyson arc more 
or less expressly noticed, neither Keats nor 
Wordsworth, prime favourites have any 
distinct place in this diary. Icannot explain 
how it is, and I cannot but regret that so itis. 
Even Principal Shairp could not give a more 
loving study of Wordsworth than Hunter could 
have given in perfect sympathy with his spirit, 
and critical insight into its finer powers. 
‘There is only one other point about him 
on which 1 would fain shed what light these 
records convey. Those who knew John 
Honter only superficially in the common 
intercourse of life would never have sus- 
pected the depth of religious feeling that lay 
beneath the surface. Always ready equally 
for a discussion or a jest, and “full of deal: 
ings with the world,” he “did not wear his 
heart upon his slecve for daws to peck at.” 
‘Men of the world found him sharp and clear- 
headed in business, and scholars felt his 
interest in their peculiar studies ; but behind 
all was a soul that communed with higher 
things, and had its life with God. In those 
years, the slightest departure froma the received 
faith of the Scottish Church, which was the 
Calvinior Calvino ipso, carried social and 
other penalties of a rather grave kind, and 
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Hunter's Coleridgian and other humane 
studies had drifted him, in some mutters, a 
good bit away from that creed. Not that he 
opposed it, simply he ignored a deal of it, 

found his life getting on better without it, 
But of course this compelled him to exercise 
@ measure of reticence on those points, except 
with the few in whom he could wholly trust. 
‘To mere pasting acquaintances, thercfore, he 
did not speak much about religion, though 
all his thoughts rested on, and drew their life 
from it, A man more profounilly pious it has 
never been my lot to fall in with, though he 
said many 2 thing that would have sadly 
shocked the goody conventional piety. Yet 
his soul was ensphered in divine reverence, 
and radiant with the love of Christ; and 
when in the still evening hour conversation 
naturally travelled away heavenward, there 
was something more than speech in the spi iL 
that breathed in his thoughts. But his diary 
does not say much of these deeper moucls. 
Every morning, indeed, it records his private 
devotional reading. Every Sunday, it notes 
the sermon, and says something of its quality 
and whether it was helpful or not. At some 
“communion seasons” it tells us of failure in 
elevation of tone and fulness of sympathy, 
not always due to himself, brt sometimes to 
the sermon, though he does not exactly say 
so. It is plain ‘that he secks for God in the 
services of the Church, and secks Him with 
all his heart there, though he sometimes finds 
‘Him in places and in books where his minis- 
ter would perhaps have advised him not to 
go. Now and then, he writes plainly what 
he thinks about the kind of teaching he gets, 
mostly in a kindly spirit, but sometimes rather 
rebellious. One dayit is, “very goorl sermon, 
but dreadfully long,” and all “ through the in- 
tolerable drawling slowness of the delivery.” 
‘At another time, "* My heart was not so deeply 
touched as I could have wished, but I hope 
I was enabled to feel some signs of gratitude 
and love to the Saviour who has given us a 
good hope through grace.” But one does not 
wonder that his heart was not much touched, 
when he goes on to say that the minister told 
them “they should strive always to look on 
the gaieties and pleasures of the world in the 
frame of mind which would naturally be in 
them just after they had passed from the 
death-bed of a friend, and witnessed the last 
struggle of expiring nature.” Very properly 
he adds, “I do not think that this is the 
desirable frame of mind for a Christian to be 
always in, God loves a cheerful giver; and 
the true Christian frame of mind rises above 
death-beds and their agonies into a trust in 
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‘God for all things here and hereafter. The 
tise motive should be love—iove of the 
Saviour on account of the graces of His char- 
acter and the greatness of His love." Shortly 
after comes a criticism of a yet bolder kind :— 
“To church, where we head a splendid oration 
from Chaimers‘on Romana x. 6—t0. He deals too 
auch, hike all our Scotch divines, in the 
of the atonement, bringing, or attem; to 
the whole transaction into the forms of the human 
und ng, oud reducing it to x sort of bargain 
“between the fitt end second Persons of the Temi, 
former agreed to pardon’man if the latter 
Trould ate on huntll tee whole buen of fs guilt, 
‘This will never aatufy either the intellect or the moral 
feelings of men, and the attempt to reduce this mys. 
‘terfous transaction to a plain intelligible contract, 
those between man and man, fs at once and 
impious. Coleriige was the fst that deat with this 
‘question ina way that satrfied me, Vide bis ¢ Aids 
to Reflection.’ We had, however, some 
busets of loquence fram Chalaers, which 


‘obvious sincerity in his appeals 
which carry thom dnectly from heart to heart, 
Thoughts like these are familiar enough 
now, but they were not common iv Scotland 
in 1840, The diary also contains some in- 
telesling notes on cvents immediately pre 
ceding the «lisruption of the Scottish ' 
at which Hunter joined the Fice Church, 
bul they are mostly of local and temporary 
interest, or are al:eady sufficiently known. 
What hee it how ia this man ie had 50 
great a charm, and drew around him so many 
‘of the choicest spirits of the day? He had 
done nothing to win their special notice. 
However kindly disposed, he was not in a 
position to play Macanas to any of them. 
And for a good part of his life he lived three 
miles out of town, which is 2 heavy tax on 
fliendsbip, especully during winter, when 
friencls most like to meet. Once in a way, any 
‘one might wish to see the nest which Jeffrey 
made for himself in the elbow of the wooded. 
hill ; but what was it that led one to go again 
and again, and even to forget all about its as- 
sociation with the clever Edinburyh reviewer, 
and to feel that there was now a spirit in the 
place finer, in some respects, than had beeneven 
then? I have said that he was 2 man of rare 
wisdom, one who bad the nicest perception 
of what is right and true; but after all that 
‘was not the chief attraction, Often enough 
“wisdom cries at the street corner, and no 
man regards her,” still less will people go 
three miles out of their way, in an east wind, 
to find her, At Craigcrook, too, there was 
aiways a very bountiful hospitality, and wit 
and humour and plessant talk to be sauce 
for the wholesome viands. But all these, in 
ample measure, could be had nearer home, 
yet somehow one gladly left the city behind 
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him, and “plodded westward,” and saw the 
sun go down behind Ben Ledi. And the 
I not any one faculty of 
ther that one was always at 
one’s best in his company, and always found 
lim answering to one's best. You go toa 
wise man when you are in nec of good 
counsel, It is pleasant enough to hear bril- 
Tiant talk now and then, even though you 
yourself are dumb, as one likes to see a 
i iay other woader of nature. But after 
compsnionship implies two people, 
at least, and that each shall hold 1b own, 
Hontcr was as good a listener ay # talker, 
and he had the art of drawing out whatever 
was in you, if there was anything to draw. 
Tf you Bad 0 Beer sys be wuld cap it vith 
another t not ext it urs, 
‘but rather brightened it. Soe hay 
thought, he kept up the Ball, and it ml 
as you went on, till the it appeared to be 
lit Soyigs ay toi it must also be oe 
mitte t he could put 2 sharp extinguisher 
on any unworthy thought, which also was 
good, especially for young men, So it was, 
at any rate, that his friends were always at 
their best in his company, and I doubt if 
there was a house in Scotland where the con- 
tact of mind with mind showed a richer phy 
of thought, or brought forth sparks of finer 
wit and humour than Graigerool, or left, in 
the end, a happier feeling like a good taste 
in the mouth.g There was no mere “ crack- 
ling of thorns tnder the pot,” ending only in 
dull ashes; but with much “hat was solid and 
even serious in the conversat. 7, there was no 
Jack of sprightliness and true gaicty of heart. 
Apt quotation and telling story mingled with 
hvely discussion of men and books and affairs, 
Lhave seen more brilliant displays in Norman 
MacLeod’s little study, when the Editor of 
Goon Worps was in full force, and Daniel 
Macnee told those wonderful stories which 
are quite untcllable now, for there is no one 
with that husky fat voice, and long upper lip. 
But they were rather overwhelming than 
quickening, and besides they had not either 
the learning or the repose of Craigcrook, In 
the gatherings there, each was a master in 
some province, entitled to speak with autho- 
rity, and the fringe of flashing humour only 
sct off by contrast the general serenity of 
thought. “O noctes ceneque Deum.” The 
place is silent enough now, at least to,those 
who knew it long ago. Dut the pes of 
it is as the smell of an old garden, full of the 
old-fashioned flowers, where fountains alao 
are soft ying, only the dial is broken 
now, and time stands still for ever. 














RAMBLES WITH THE ROMAN;. 
By IRVING MONTAGU Avruok oF “Mew ws Meri," rc ETc 


I WAS putting my palette on one sic 

for the day, when a tnfing crrcumstan © 
took place which ongimated the producti . 
of these “Rambles with the Romany” ” ; 
happened thus amongst the many mode 5 
who haunt the artist’s studio maybe quotedt ¢ 
Gipsy, and it was a visit from one of thes », 
one Aaron Lee, and our subsequent conve 
sation, which determmed my findmg nj 
way to their haonts and making a fer 
pea-and-pencil notes of the manners ar { 
customs of these unique people for Goc » 
Worps 

Tt was just m the gloamng when Asro 
called to know if I could give him ¢ 
tus father, who was with him, “a sitt 
sometoumes” 1 was at first inclmed t 
answer with the ordmary “No, thank you 
and send them on their way desponding , bu 
an idea struck me, so 1 asked them to com 
anand sit down, for which, I_ assured them 
I would pay as liberally as if I had require 
them as models Aaron's father, who was 2 
Teast an octogenarian, seemed to entertar. 
the same respect for his stalwart son that a 
Droken winded old charger mght be sup- 
posed to do for 2 young hunter, so that 
while he, nothing loath to accept my invita- 
‘non, drew up to the fire, his father took up 
dbs position in a dark omer, evidently look- 





ing upon his Romany kinsman as an oracle 
b.for. whom st was only a fitting comphment 
to take a back seat 

“Do you get many sittings?” I sad, by 
way of opening the conversation 

* Yes, sir, we gets a many tn the winter,’ 
responded Aaron, “ when the gentlemens a- 
painting, and in the summer and autuam, 
when the geotlemen’s away, we travels too, 
with wans and tents and things, and pitches 
where they'll Iet us ‘Theyre getung wery 
partcular about a Gipsys pitch nowadays 
tound about London , Notting Dale, Willes 
den, Wormwood Scrubs, and Kensal Gieen, 
all nice open places, 1s closed to us now” 

‘Then where could I find you should I 
want you for a situng?” 

Ab, sir, that's the orkard part of it,” sad 
Aaron, and his old father chimed in, “Orkard, 
very orkard, sir” “ You see we ‘ain't got no 
fixed ome, but Mra Rumsey as keeps the 
general shop at Walham Green takes i all 
letters, and I goes there every day from the 
caanp to see if she has any” 

“Ob, you go from the camp, do you, and 
where’s that? ' 

“On Chelsea Marshes, down by the river, 
at the back o” the gas works Our people ‘ll 
always be glad to see you any time as you 
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q3t 








Aho Royal Damily 


bacca and » kind word goes a long way with 
the likes o us” 

1 at once made up my mmd I would 
smoke the calumet in Aaron’s Kraal, and so 
after a very enjoyable half hour with my 
dusky companions, during which, lhe & 
decrepul mocking bird, old I ee echoed every- 
thing his son said, I gave thema few shillings 
and sent them on their way, arranging to 
come down the following day to the encamp 
ment. 

So much by way of mtroduction, and 
now to plunge 1 medias res, and give you 
Ty expenences amongst these wandoring 
‘Anans, for such on the best authority they 
seem to be—having sprung from the lowest 
Indian caste, the Panas or Sudras, mugated 
to (fom which they erroneously de- 
rm eir name), and spread as they have, 
tance tHose carly times, all over the 
glober 


Armed with a note book, a pencil, and a 
plentiful supply of ammunition im the shape 
of screws of ‘bacco, not forgetting a pocket- 
ful of coppers for the httle ones, I found 
myself the following moming circumventing 
Chelsea gas works in quest of the marshes 
Nor shall I easily fofget the pictoresque 
aspect of the camp which at some litle dis 
tance lay spread out before me. The news 
of the approach of a Gorgio (an outsiler) 
seemed to go hike wildfire through the 
lines, for some two hundred and fifty men, 
women, and children came from thew several 
hovels and eyed me with the same wonder 
reent and cunosity with wnich I have before 
now been exammed by those semrsavage 
tnbes of Asi Minor, whose villages I have 
happened im some cases to have been the 
Soe Dropes to enter, ae oe that at 
except those occupying the first tent, who 
Went on with their work as if nothing re~ 
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markabl. had happined, the entire popula- 
tion had usen to receive and welcome me 
To cuter the camp I had to pass this first 
hovel, where an old man, with two sons, quite 
youngstas, and thee strapping daughters 
were hard at work skewet making Pater 
familias fashtoned the skewcrs with an odd 
crescent-shaped kuife, while his children 
were bwsily engaged im tying up bundles of 


“That's the Royal family, that 1,” said a 
rough, ran boned Romany who, with several 
others, had now jomed me—“ at least that’s 
all that's left of em” 


Although the digmty of ius Majesty pre- 
vented his rising, he at once asked me 
to come inside and warm myself by hus 
fire, and told his children to squeeze up 
and makc room for the Romany Rye 
Liking my prompt acceptance of his hos 
perslty, he dubbud me at once a Romany 

rye (Gipsy-gentleman), and it was not long 
before we were quite old fnends Hu 
Maycsty had not much of the outward seem 
ing of a monarch of higher degree, and did 
not appear to inspire his people with any 
very great amount of awe, he was, however, 
a man of splendid Romany pedigree, and 
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told me that although he had really dropped 
the ntl. of king, tha his mother, who died 
long years ago, was posttively the last dond 
fide Gipsy Quecn, and that he was very 
proud of his royal descent, that his chuldren 
too were princes and princesses, though 
nowadays the Guipsics were degenerating 
“ qunte rapid,” and nobody called them 
Royal Mghnen (or Tike to resoguse her 
1 Hh he to recognise 
dignity) Princess Ada, a very charming gui 
of about cighteen summers, was binding 
bundles by my side, while Prince Phibp, her 
Isttle brother, a youth of about six, was 
busily engaged trying to undo my boot laces. 
I was now free of the camp , by bob nobbing 


with old Lee I had shown that I was suffi 
ciently anuable to be at least no longer 
looked y as 2 Gorgio, but, as I have 
said, 4“ Romany Rye,” in short one of them- 
selves , and when I added to the royal trea- 
sury the sum of 3d, an cxchequer of which 
the Princess Ada was the self-constrtuted 
Chancellor, I was hailed with twas by the 
population outside, who disputed amongst 
themselves as to which should see the most 
of me, When, however, I said that 1 purposed 
domg many sketches and spending several 
hours with them they were subdued to reason, 
and when I promused to pay domeilary 
(may I call it domahary) vints to all their 
canvas cabins before I finally bade them 
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adieu, they let me go my way and do as 1 
ike ey go my way 


‘The fust tent I entered after wandering 
about for some time with a string of boys 
and girls at my heels, was that of the Smiths 
(the Smiths ‘are a tube in Gipsyland), 
where a father, mother, and six or seven 
clildren were sitting round a rude perforated 
bucket on the top of which the morning meal 
(a sort of thin soup) was boiling. 1 did not, 
te it understood, intrude on their privacy 

i, one of the children having becn 
sent out to offer me the hospitalities of the 
Kran, As I bad already breakfasted, I did 
not indulge in another repast, though pressed 
to do so; spoons were conspicuous by their 
absence and wash-hand basins played an im- 
portant part in the Gipsy breakfast service, 
acteral children gathermg round cach and 
devourng 113 contents. ‘The custom of 
offering hospitality to the passing stranger 
they brought with them long years since 
from the East and still retam, just as the 
eustom of cating bread and salt with the 
headman of an Eastern village sull obtains in 
those remote regions. ‘The tent { was in was 
about fourteen fect long by six feet wide, and 
five and a half feet high, and consisted of old 
bits of matting, canvas, carpet and sunilar 
light building material Llackencd though 

through by the constant smoking of 
a brazicr which, the weather being cold, had 
but small exit, through this frail covering, 
for its fumes. Good as the appetites of these 
youngsters were, breakfast seemed merely a 
physical effort with them, for a sudden sad- 
ness had fallen over their home, as wus 
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soon explained to me by their miserable 
mother. Old Prudence Stanley had been 
there that morning and pronounced their 
youngest child (two years of 3g¢) in eatremis 
poor little thing, there it lay m a comer 
wrapped up in such scanty coverny as they 
could afiord, its dark curly har already damp 
with the dews of death and its lage lustrous 
eyes rolling vacantly. I felt that at such a 
moment my visit should not be prolonged, 
and so having left some small coms behind 
me, that they might purchase some neces 
sanes for the poor little invalid, T went my 
way. Old Prudence was right, the child’s 
hours were mdeed numbered, for before I 
left the camp that evening its tiny sou) (as 
the river mists rose and Chelsea marshes 
anu its tents were lost to view) had es- 
caped from that wretched hovel to brighter 
spheres above, departed from alt the 
squalor and musery which sure 
round the lives of tramps, be they Gipsies 
or Gorgioe 
In course of a few days I again called 
on the Smiths, where I found a group of 
swarthy neighbours, chiefly women and 
children, gathered round the rude bier of 
the little Romany. It was covered with 
hnen of a whiteness which by contrast with 
the smoky tent looked absolutely luminous, 
a small sod of grass in a saucer placed on 
the breast of the deceased proclaiming in 
Gipsy fashion the presence of death. 

began now quite to lke thei wild 
wanderers with whom I had taken up, but 
wnust defer till next month “n account of my 
iurther experiences, 
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BIBLE TRUTHS AND EASTERN WAYS, 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D. 


‘U1.—-WELLS OF WATER, THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS, THE THRESHING-FLOOR, 
GRINDING AT THE MILL, 


WEEN our Lord rust needs pass through 
Samaria and came to the city called 
Sychar, he halted at the well.* It was" Jacob's 
Well ;” for in the East a well is of sufficient 
importance to have a special name. There 
was the Well of the Oath, and the Well of 
ir; there was the Well by the Gate of 
Bethlehem, and the Fulle’s Fountain at 
Enrogel; there were Esck and Sitnah and 
Rehoboth—Contention, Hatred, and Room.t 
Where rivers are few, and where in the long 
summer they shrink and almost disappear; 
where there are no putling brooks making 
masic down the hills; where there are no 
constant pools of water, no meres and ponds 
at ny takes; Rare there are n0 are 
trickling throug ie spongy grass, 
the roadside ; and where ‘he crops depend 
‘not so much on showers (for showers seldom 
fall, out of the one short rainy season) 23 
‘upon irrigation, and the cattle must be 
‘watered igh the thirsty heat, the well 
rises to an importance we cannot w1 
at home. The wells become sources of in- 
come, valuable properties that remain for 
generations in the family} 3 they determine the 
Position of towns, the prosperity of districts, 
and the position of armies ; they may lead to 
bitter feuds between rivals or neighbours ; 
they may hand down the fame of a king's 
reign as much as successful wars or stately 
architecture. ‘The great owners of herds like 
Abraham and Isaac are represented in the 
Bible as it well-diggers. It was @ strife 
about wells that had almost estranged Abra- 
ham and Abimelech.} When the Philistines 
sought to keep out the Chaldean settlers it 
was by filling up their wells with cart ft just 
as when Moab was to be Inid waste long after, 
it was by stopping all the wells of water § 
At the battle ot As *Aphek the Israelites pit 
by @ fountain in Jezrechi| The opening of 
wells is one of many public works 
of King Uzziah™ And when Isascreopened 
the wells which the Philistines had filled up, he 
heart Met 
ig ‘a Wel iad been preserve 
the long vicissitudes of Palestine, ad Jaco 
‘Well is even pointed out to-day. 


* 
ont Geciemak 


Jesus, the story tells us, being wearied sat 
by the well. A low rim of masonry often 
runs round the eastern well ; for it is of 
size, pethaps from fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter if sunk in the clay, though not so 
large if hollowed out of the rock. Sometimes 
there is no rim at all, but the well lics 
danycrously open, the mouth of it on a level 
with the ground; and probably it was in a 
well of this kind that Jonathan and 
Ahbimaaz were hid, and which, when covered 
with a winnowing ‘cloth, and that again with 
grain, would excite no suspicion of its real 

e.* 

‘These wells were not, like our fountains, 
in the towns, but outside the wall, so that 
while the disciples had gone into the city 
to buy bread, thepeople of the city came 
out toitto get water, And thus it happened 
that 8 woman of Samaria came to draw 
water ; for it was not the business of the men, 
who left the water-carrying, as part of the 
house work, to the women. It was when 
Rebekah came out to draw water for the 
evening meal that she was noticed by 

‘When we were in Gujarat the site of 
one of the little Christian settlements was 
banging in the balance, for it depended on 
the success of the wells which were being 
then dug. They were as e as I have 

and the excavation through 
the sandy clay ae skill, 
At some other i‘ 
also been su: 
feet; and th 
pepe pee which 

cope as 

which become nes 


festival, they E 
well in Numbers, 
well the nobles sh a it with 
their staves. en ‘te sang this 
song : Spring up, O ¥ell; ping ye unto it.” t 
It 1d the of Isaiah, 
“Wit yy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation.”§ And when at Khas- 
ambs, another of these settlements, as the 
men were throwing up the sand, and they 
felt themselves sinking through 2 mingled 
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rush of sand and gushing water, it was im- 
pomible Rot to think of the words of our 

ord, “A well of water’ springing up into 
everlasting life.” * 

Wallace's Well is the simple way in which 
the villagers at Wallacepur commemorate 
both the name of a missionary whom they 
loved and the well which he sunk. At 
Shahawadi we found a well in the posscs- 
sion of one of the Christian farmers, who had 
“thus realised the Paxition of independence 
with which Rabshakeh tempted away the 
allegiance of the Jews from Hezekiah, saying 
5 them, « Agree with the King of Assyria 
anc ye shall eat every one of bis own vine 
anid drink every one the water of his own 
cistern." + 

‘The very word for some of the wells in 
Gujarat recalls the word for cistern, for 
there is one group of them called Borah, They 
are very curious for their magnitude and 
elaborate construction. A broad flight of 
perhaps a hundred steps leads gently down to 
the water, which lies in a long, deep pool 
or tank, hewn out of the rock, and at one or 
two intervals lines of arches run off into the 
vague distance, The effect of these Jong, dark, 
cool galleries, of the black, deep waters below, 
of the freedom from the glare of the sunlight, 
and of the constant passage of women up and 
down the wet steps, each with a water jar of 
graceful shape, empty on the descent and 
‘on the ascent full, is very striking. There 
are wells, or pools, of somewhat this 
character ot Hebron; and these were the 
only wells I saw in India to which one 
could apply the words “ going down.” Whon 
Eliezer, the steward of Abraham, reached the 
village of Bethuel,~ it is said that he watched 
Rebekah as she went down to the well, 
filled her pitcher and came up; and her 
eager kindliness is represented by her 
running again to draw water for the camels 
after he had drunk; @ description which, 
whatever the kind of well at the cily of 
Nahor, would apply equally to these Borahs 
in Gujarat, They are near the city, the 
weary animals rest beside them when 
strangers arrive after a joumey, and it 
was not difficult to imagine as the sun was 
sinking, but the atmosphere still brilliant with 
his light, the figure of the damsel tripping up 
and down the long steps and in and out 
among the‘shadows, She bore the water jar 
‘upon her shoulder, as is still often the case 
in Syria ; but in India it is almost universally 
carried on the head, and with a motion so 
ta Kings xvii. 32. 


tm 
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firm and gliding that the jar is motionless, 
Still, power 3 is oe ¢ well that the 
daughters of the men of the cit ont 
especially at morning and evening, Sang 
bright groups as they cluster around 
lean their jars upon the weil’s mouth—the 
rim of masonry that encircles it. And still 
the well is 2 place of rendezvous and village 


gossip. 
As the water is often far below the surface, 
the Hindoo carries a small brass vessel wound 
about with a long rope, so that he can always 
drink when he comes to a well; for the heat 
and dust create an intense thirst, and give a 
curious force to the proverb about good news 
from fer country being like cold water to a 
thirsty soul.* At many of the wells, ially 
those for irrigation, there is a Persian wheel on 
which a number of buckets are fixed, and as 
they come up full they discharge the water 
into a stone trough, from which it is drawn 
‘off by bamboo pipes to little trenches through 
the fields, The wheel is moved by oxen; 
but where women draw for household use, 
the water vessel is suspended to 2 rope, let 
down, and drawn up filled, the constant 
tubbing of the timber or brick sides wearing 
grooves. And when the wheel is broken 
at the cistern, the pitcher broken at the foun- 
tain, there can be no more fitting image of 
the cessation of all the flow of life at death. ¢ 
‘The Samaritan woman misunderstood our 
Lord. He would have given her living 
water; but she had no ears to hear the flow 
of the fountain that runs below all the words 
of God. It is the musical run of & holy 
stream, The rock wa struck in the 
wilderness, and it flowea there, It runs 
through the Psalms; the twenty-third, where 
the sheep lie beside the still waters; the 
forty-sixth, where we have the strearas of the 
river that make glad the house of God; the 
ighty-fourth, where the barren and forbiddin, 
of Baca becomes one deep well towhich 
the this ilgrims hasten, “An Arab rode 
up to us on his camel,” MacCheyne saya ; “his 
face was burnt with the sun, his tongue 
parched. He could say nothing but moie, 
moie, water, water.” Perhaps he had found 
a dried well at the last station, It requires 
the East to give that intensity of emptiness, 
and broken hopes, and disappointment, that 
are all concentrated in the expression by 
which Peter designates professing Christians} 
who have forsaken the right way, “welle 
without water.” 
It was a cry of the old prophet, “Ye 


‘© Proverbs nar. 35, __+ Eccleslastes ai, 6, 
‘2 Peter fi 27, 
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have forsaken the Lord, the fountain of 
living waterz.* Is that 2 cry that can 
be raised against any of us? “Ye have 
“forsaken the Lord ;" your life is shriveled ; 
it bas no spiritual freshness ; your heart is 
+ withered with care; your strength and ability 
are spent on this world. But if, like the 
‘Arab in the desert, you can only’ say with 
parched lips, “water, water,” then “Come 
to the fountain, and drink and live.” 
From Christ the music of the living water 
flows through the New Testament. It is 
in the Gospels like the four rivers that 
watered Eden. The apostles, and the cone 
fessors, like Stephen, and the saints in every 
place, drink of the well of Bethichem and 
become mighty men. When John saw 
the holy city descend out of heaven from 
God, he was shown “in it a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, procceding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” + 


One, though not common, feature of these 
wells was the clustering of animals about 
them ; sometimes a group of camels kneel- 
ing down to rest, and sometimes a flock of 
sheep under charge of some shepherd in 
8 skin and with long staff. First in 
China, and afterwards in India, it was curious 
to see in some of the large flocks we passed, 
the goats and the sheep mingled together. 
In the North of China one day a huge flock 
was ciossing our road, and as they lea) 
down a steep bank on one side we saw that 
the goats did not keep together as they do 
in Switzerland, but were mixed with the 
langer body of sheep. Another day the 
shepherd was busy sifting out the goats, pro- 
bably for some separate pasture. It was im- 
possible not to recall the parable in which 
this division isrepresented as one of the acts 
of the Judgment Day, when all men are 
gathered before the Son of Man, and He 
shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. ¢ 
We are mixed enough here, It is ofien 
impossible to tell the real from the assumed 
Christian, We are unable to penetrate be- 
low cach other's disguises ; and, it may be, 
bad men and untrue men leave the word in 
the odour of sanctity, It is not here that the 
Great Shepherd divides us ; but it is yonder, 
when that Divine hand shall move among 
the assembled multitude, and when that 
Divine eye aball pierce through the ranks. 


It was also in the North o1 China that we 
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first saw the threshing-foor of the East and 
of the Bible. When we were travelling to 
some out-stations in Mantchuria, the road 
bounded on both sides by endless fields of 
jigantic millet, there would come a farmer's. 
and farm-yard, or 2 smal! hamlet, and 
‘on the skirt of it, the trodden spot of ground 
hard and smooth as stone. But it was not 
till come weeks later, 2s we were journeying 
slowly up to Pcking, and the harvest was now 
gathered, that we saw it in use. The grain 
was laid on the floor, and a pair of oxen were 
driven icisurely over the ears, treading out 
the corm. Another form of threshing was the 
stone roller, which was drawn aver the ears by 
oxen or mules; and there was another still, 
where a flat board, furnished with some pro- 
jections, was drawn in the same way, the 
driver or children pethaps sitting on the 
board to lend it additional weight. Some- 
tumes the grain was piled up m a larg 
heap in the centre of this floor, unsifted ; 
and then men with a winnowing shovel 
(the Bible fan) wonld toss the grain into 
the air, or else into a fiat basket from which 
the man who held it flung up the corn, and 
the wind carrying the chaff away filled the 
air with dust. 

One Bible phrase after another was recalled. 
tous, Itwas easy to sec how the Philistines, 
could rob the threshivg-ftoors at Keilah, those 
open spaces in the field on which the absence 
of any dreatt of rain induced the farmets 10 
pile vg thal wealth of grain ,' or how the 
‘open floor, open to the sky and smooth, be 
came the natural place to test the dew upon 
Gideon’s fleece while ail the restof the ground, 
wasdry;1 or how, when the two kings, Ahab of 
Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah, summoned 
the prophet, the plice to set the royal thrones 
was on the smooth and empty threshing-floor 
just before the gate of Samaria ;t or how no 
better place than this could be found on 
which to build the altar that David raised 
when he had purchased the site of the temple 
from Araunah the Jebusite, and found in the 
threshing instruments—the wooden fans and 
boards, and oxen oles te word for the 
sactifice.§ It would be easy for ihe oxen to 
Stop in the midst of the abundance they were 

jing out, and eat; and the merciful 
Jewish law provided that they should eat if 
they would; there should be no muzzling of 
them ; “thou shait not muzzle the ox when 
be treadeth out the corn.” Paul seizes this 
and applies it to work for Christ, while there 
is another illustration, also bonowed here, 
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that had a solemn meaning for him.* The 
Be a is a plain staff ot 
with a sharp iron point proje 
ing from one end. With this the driver 
urges the animal forward; I have seen 
the snow-white flanks of a draught bullock 
mottled with tiny streams of blood from the 
use of thia severe urgency, and as the plough- 
man keeps the point to his yoke of animals, 
if they kick back, they only prick themselves 
inst the |. With such a common 
sight in his mind, a sight that oust have been 
often repeated as he rode to Damascus, it 
would be with @ keen and overwhelming 
force that he would hear the voice from 
heaven, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks,” to resist these sharp prickings of 
conscience that thou canst not suppress. 4 
And then there arc those two dread ilustra- 
tions of the powcr, and judgment, and dis- 
cernment of God that are connected with the 
chaff, A violent gusty wind whirls it far 
from the floor when the winnowing fan tosses 
up the wheat ; and the rebellious Israelites 
would be, Hosea says, “as the chaff that is 
driven with the whirlwind out of the floor;” t 
just as the wicked, it is written in the first 
Psalm, atc as the chaff which the wind driveth 
away, dispersed, valueless, znd forgotten. 
“7 Cuumtbiine m9, tAotnix. 5. | Hovwaalle 5. 
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In the grinding at the mill there is another 
idea acarcely less solemn, The mill consists of 
two circular stones (the upperand the nether 
millstones), the grain is placed between them, 


and the upper is turned round bya handle. It ui¥ 


is very laborious work, at which we freqa 

saw women silting, two together, althou 
sometimes oxen drew the roller, ‘It is 2 
clear ringing sound conveying a notion of 
peace and cheerfulness.” Itis one of the signs 
of the desolation of Babylon that “the sound 
of a millstone shall be heard no more at all."* 
Every morning and evening the women of 
the house are busy with these stones; so 
that the approach of death is indicated in 
Eoclesiastes by “the sound of the grinding 
is low.” + That our Lord employs @ morc 
expressive figure. Of the two women who 
grind together one shall be taken and the 
other left. God's ways are sudden, and 
the unexpected always comes to pass, Of 
those two women one will tum the stone 
one day alone. Whichwill it be? Of those 
two who have walked together these man; 
years to church, one will walk alone, Of 
‘those inseparable friends, one will be taken 
and the other left, Which will it be? 
And unto which will it be well when it 
comes? 
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A QUAINT OLD TOWN IN THE TYROL, 
‘Pictured toith Pen end Pencil. 
By CHARLOTTE J, WEEKS. 


OF the ae oe out-oftheworld 
laces in ough many may 
be more important and more widely known, 
there arc few more full of interest than the 
little town of Sterzing. 1 might have been 
whirled past it in the train, as so many 
travellers are, or, if I had taken any notice 
at all, have seen nothing but a few roofs and 
towers, clumped together in a broad 
valley, with two ruined castles at a short 
distance: but some artist friends in Munich 
knew it, and gave me a rather tempting 
description of its ‘Primitive appearance and 
picturesque capabilities; so one May morm- 
‘ing, alone (for want of better company) I set 
out to see for myself what it was like. The 
gruff Bavarian official at the station, of whom 
T made inquiries as to what time the trains 
started, scemed almost injured to have to 
answer such a question. “Nobody thinks 
of going to Sterzing nowadeys,” quoth he, 


“not even a Tyrolese lassiv.” 
J thought of doing so, and I went, 
‘The moming wes bright and warm this 
side of the Alps, but, afler passing Kufstein, 
the sky assumed a leadcn hue, and as the 
Brenner was slowly ascended, with snorting 
Tocomotive, a steady downpour of rain com: 
menced, and ceased not the whole day. The 
fair prospect was blotted out, and one could 
only now apd then get a peep of the winding 
carriage road in the valley bundreds of feet 
below, ot of distant snow-crowned mountain 
I don’t think rain haz such a depress- 
ing effect on one anywhere so much as in 
the mountains; the rushing and gurgling 
of dozens of sootantaia: Seat the pour 
ing waterspouts from of every 
house, and, sbove all, the water standing ail 
over the pathways: these things certainly 
combine to exaggerate the usual discomforts 
attendant upon this most beneficial and 


However, 
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health giving element Under such circum- 
stances did 1 find myself landed—I qnght 
almost say flonted—at the Sterzing station 
‘There seemed to be but one offic:al on duty 
indeed, as I was the only arrvval il was no 
doubt sufhcient—but my bag stood a good 
chance of being saturated before he could be 
induced to bring it under cover, and still 
fonger was 1t before he could Jeave his mant 
fold duties and conduct me to the inn to 
which J bad been 1ecommended im the town 
He no doubt considered me quite a safe 
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a bow window, whence I could see & perspec: 
tive of atreet to the left, to the nght a very 
mnviting looking old tower with gateway under- 
neath, and in front an open square, mth a 
church, hospital, and school house The 
reader will have an advantage over me if I 
make him acquainted wth a few histori- 
cal facts about the place, before taking a 
look at it aaitis now ‘These facts I hunted 
ont in the Bntish Museum, on my retum to 
London, finding it impossible to gain any 
enlightenment on the subyect from the in 

habitants, vague hints I 
did indeed gather about 
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customer, and not hkely to slp, out of his 
hands, secing that, after the tran had gone 
on, We appeared to be “ monarchs of all we 
surveyed ' Lhe town 15 three-quarters of a 
mile from the station, ind it was wath a feel- 
ing of reef that I sesigned myself to the 
hospitahty of the “Schwatzer Adler” I 
appearcd 6 be the only stranger staying 10 
the house—I certainly was the only lady there 
—80 that I had to resoit to newspapers and 
short chats with th lundlord and landlady 
and the “Kellnenn’ for my first evening's 
entertainment , added to this, my room had 





the “Romans,” but that 
matter seemed of httle 
importance to the good 
people so long as their 
Koser Franz Josef was 
ous to them, and 
ad he not visited thew 
town a year or two "go? 
and had they not eceted 
an obclish to commtmno 
rite the event ? 

Ahe Steraing of to day 
as the Stortringun of the 
Middle Ages, the Sta 
cum and Vipetcnum of 
the ancient Romany Its 
Stratcgical situation, just 
where the narrow Biconer 
Pass opens out ito the 
smbn, valley of the 
Risackh, which stitches 
awiy to the south com 
mended itself to the far 
sighted rulers of the 
world many centunes 
ago, while the fertile 
sou and nich ore mm the 
mountains seemed to 
them 2 most desable 
possession Accordingly 
im the year of Rome 739, 
Ot 13 years BC, an ex- 
pecition was sent by the Lmperor Augustus 
to penetrate the Alpme cham dividing 
North and South Lurope, and open up 
to the Roman exgles the Brenner Pass. 
A heathen monument found near the 
parish church, stating that here ossa deama 
deguonss, of the bones of the roth Legion, were 
buned, 15 probably a rehe of the battles then 
fought ‘Ihe Romans havmg defeated the 
united Rheetans in the neighbounng moun 
tems, moved forsard to the wanity of the 
present Sterzing, here thcy conquered the 
‘Celbe inhabitants, and opened thar way over 
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Brenner into the valley of 
the-Inn. After the entire 
‘subjugation of South Tyrol, 
‘Stérzing wis made a prin- 
cipium under the name: of 
Vipetenum, and gradually 
grew and spread, as its im- 
tance for a halting-place 
a the high-road from 
StVerona and Aquileja. to 
°Weldidena and Augsburg 
bécame evident. The great 
number of antiquities found 
form sufficient evidence of 
its flourishing condition ; 
to which, 50 doubt, the 
mineral wealth of the 
neighbouring mountains 
contributed. And so the 
od Sterzingershave every 
‘ight to their theory about 
the Romans, although they 
know 80 little about the 
fact. This sketch of the 
‘Roman occupation is as it 
were a first phase of its 
‘history. Like the brilliant 
colours of the dissolving 
view gradually fading and 
developing another picture, 
#0 the activity and power 
of these mighty colonizers 
waned, and a transition 
period followed of which 
fo facts remain on record. 
At last, in the thirteenth 
century, the new picture 
‘begins to assume distinct 
Lay hs we see another race, 
and this time no foreigner 
to the soil, reviving and 
-working up the paths and sources of industry 
‘in which the Roman st had previously 
flourished ; the mines begin to be once more 
actively worked ; the busy burgher and mer- 
chant peng Oot wares together for sale, and 
Exzherzog lolf promotes their enterprise by 
‘causing the high-road. to be laid through the 
town, thus guiding as it were the streams of 
commerce between North and Soath Europe 
into the hands of the busy citizens. The Ger- 
‘than authority that gives this piece of informa- 
tion, words it thus: “Erzherzog Rudolf 
fiihrte die Strasse géatt durch die Stadt,” é2. 
“+ Erzherrog Rudolf led the road savooth through 
the town.” : To any one who knows the road 
@hrough the town as it is now, the qyestion 
4 paren itself with frightful vividness, “ If shis 
#oad be. smooth what must a.rough one be 
sXXN~§9 : 








Town Halt, Stersiog- 


like?” I have known many roads made smooth 
with large round ostrich-egg stones, but the 
Sterzinger street beats them ai for ups and 
downs, angles and corners, I am thankful 
to say I never had occasion to drive down it; 
if I had 1 should certainly have bad to'sacti- 
fice half-a-dozen teeth 1 “What then must it 
have been like before? I leave the answer 
to individual imegination. 

However, the inhabitants were no doubt 
very gratefal, na they ought to have been, 
and another gracious and eficent prince, 
Frederic, surnanied “with the empty pocket,” 
granted. them permission to hold weekly fairs 
patepe r age por country ie 
repaired from far an bringis 
country luce to barter for ha the 
town. We can picture to ourselves many 
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animated scenes on these occasions. Impor- 
tant buildings standing even now in tolerably 
good condition, such as the Rathhaus, Thor, 
and parish chi ‘were ‘built during these 
flourishing days. It would seem indeed that, 
up to the introduction of railways, Sterzing was 
still a place of bustle and importance on the 
high-toad ; the haises and diligences 
changed horses here frequently, and so 2 
continual stir was kept up. Goethe, in his 
Italian Journal, pesses it over with the simple 
rematk, “ changed horses at Sterzing 5” but 
had he not been burning with the for 
Ttalian travel, he might have taken time to 
note and space to write something abont its 
quaintness and interest. 

And now, looking at it to-day, it would 
seem to have changed its appearance but 
little during the last two or hundred 
years; the activity of the old coaching and 
posting days has given way to an almost 
primeval and certainly soothing Tepose 5 the 
‘traffic which once roRed un ly through. 
its single atreet now glides past on the iron 
road, the only sign of m commercial 


rol] through the stilly night, as & ear of the 
wakeful stranger is astonished erery quater 
of on hour by hearing a bell rong a 
neighbouring tower, and a mufiled sing-song 


 Gebot Abt salt eurem Licht 
ine Unghck gevehgc ht» 


‘auf xx 
And also from the street below resounds every 
hour the monotonous chant of— 


The lebon Leute Inset Buck sagen 
Duo Vie sm harm had tr Ube @'chlagea.” 
1 Ube. 


“it tidied Iapeeel 
Varied only by the diffcrent hour of the night, 
which forms the refrain to cach couplet. In 
some other Tyrolese towns the watchman’s cry 
may still be heard, Sometimes along exhorta- 
tion is chanted out, a different one for every 
hour of the night; the peculiarly monotonous 
declamation of these chants is beyond de- 
tion, 

*iMhe tower from which the indetatigable 
watchman’s cry is heard stands where for- 
merly was the entrance to the town, but now, 
owing to the lengthening out of the street 
beyond the walls, it seems to Occupy & cen- | 
tral position. Itwas built in 1468 by i 

‘mmamed the Afisreiche (“rich in coin”), 
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and still remains in a perfect state of preserya- 

tion. Underneath is a gateway wide enough 

to admit of one vehicle passing through at a 

time, and a smaller Leribe fhe side for foot- 

passengers. Passing is gate from 

Borth to south, the first object to attract the 

stranger's attention is the Rathbaus, Among 

the old-fashioned, bow-windowed (Erker), 

@abled houses, with = peep of the towering‘ 
mountains in the background, it stands out! 
conspicuously, thanks to the massive and 

mely ornamented corner windows; the 

lower partis builton arches, forming an arcade, 

with covered walk and shops, resembling in 

this the rows at Chester. One can form an 

opinion of the quictness of the place, when I 

say that, without the slightest inconvenience, 

Iwas able to place myself close to the side path 
opposite tomake mysketch; anditwould seem 

that this was a quite usual proceeding, for, as 
a troop of boys coming out of school became 

aware that I was sitting there, they made a 

‘simultaneous rush at the corner stone of the 

comercolumn, and quite a fight took place for 
the privilege of sitting on this stone, and so 
be luced into my sketch. I was aston- 
ished at the patince and pertinacity of some 
of these srs for the honour of being im- 
raha this 


manner. But they were all 

A handsomely ornamented door leads 
into a broad vaulted stone archway. After 
groping about in the gloomy light a little 
time one finds the staircase; on the first 
floor is the large council chamber, a fine 
room panelled from top to bottom; round the 
walls are hung some oil-paintings, removed 
from the parish church at its last sestoration ; 
the door of this room is, on the inside, most 
richly ornamented with iron work, taking the 
form of fantastic flowers and leaves, Above 
this is another apartment, in all respects very 
similar, except that it is devoted to lumber, 
and is certainly the most pictmesque lumber- 
room one can imagine. I have been unable 
to find any information about the builder or 
architect of this Rathhaus, the date 1594 
carved on the outer door is all that can be 
ascertained. While sketching inside this 
building, an old man often came and chatted 
with me, and I found out that he lived there, 
and was, I suppose, Haus-meister, or carc- 
taker. His sisters kept 2 cheese, butter, eggs, 
and sausage shop on the ground floor. He 
took me into their dwelling-rooms at the 
pack of the first floor, confided to me 
that he was not without artistic aspirations 
himself, and would show me some of his 
efforts. He really seemed tohavea great deal 
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‘Of ability, but it was; of course; quite uncul 
stored. He let me wander all over the place 
“as I liked, and, having discovered in the lum- 

ber a nite old spinning wheel shelooging 0 

hia sister, I went into‘the beat ini negotia 

for the purchase thereof; thes have it for 

28,; they:-were also good enaughte findape 
ge whick.I wanted, and ia recognition 

t 





cheir Various little services I-invested in 
e-quarters, of a potnd of sausage 
"heat theif‘atgres ! 
The people indeed everywhere are rey 

friendly lo- strangers. On-one.oceasion I 
saw an old peasant with a wond 
on, with gold cord and tassels, and I ¢ 
mediately thiought I should like to 


it, before deciding to give chase 1 heai- 
tated—alas! he who hesitates is lostlewhy 
peasant and hat disappearad Fagard ra 
on inquiring for him input ee 
they sald they they did not krow: he Roe be nal poms, 
A man stepped out from and said 
he thought he knew wi heb And 
offered to fetch him, which hha did, and for 
the sum of af, (4m) the cov ak was my. 
own-—~it happened to,be quite bee 
such as ia not made Row, 50 i tabeery 
tunate. ‘The peasant ;pational adress devise | 
worn here than in other parts afahe Tyrol ; 
perhaps the close proximity of the railway is 
the reason for this; it is a Pity, how however, for 
the scarlet vest, broad green 
embroidered belt, and short leather ‘breeches, 
are most picturesque. 

ther interesting building, and one well 





is the parish church. It is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the town, and 
awas built in the second half of the fifteenth 
‘century; the whole neighbourhood, particu- 
larly the wealthy miners, combining to share 
the expense of the erection. The colossal 
columns which support the vault correspond 
in number with the communities who contri- 
buted to the building ;- each of these placed its 
column, and on it js. the proud inscription for 
their descendants; “‘Siehe, dies hat die fromme 
Altwelt mit dem Schatze’ der Gebirge deiner 
Andacht gebaut” (See, thy pious forefathers 
built this with the treasure of the mountains 
af bya devotions"), The original architectu- 
form has suffegd a good deal from later 
Mateesloce and Tenovatons. In the church- 
yard my attention was arrested by a tablet 
with an English inscription; it was, I believe, 
that of a youth who died there on his way 
to the south, 1 remasber one line (ey 

‘dearly: “He reached the Alps on 

° way t0, to beaven”—and there he lies, sur- 
. Rounded by those glorious Alps; in one of 
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the most peaceful and beautiful of their 
many valleys. 
the church is an interesting old tions, 
by the brotherLood seated. 
the “Teutscherorden.” A capuchin‘ monas- 
tery ‘supplies the place with additional ‘spi- 
ritual ministrations, and picturesque cowls, 
The hospital was founded by Graf Hugo v. 
‘Taufers in 1241. Before taking leave of the 
own and acquaintance with the 
a may say that the 
entrances, staircases, and courtyards of many 
of the houses sare very picturesque and 
quaint ; there is-generally.a running 
round ‘one or-more sides of, the courtyard, 
and dark, vaulted passages under other 
houses lead one almost outside the town. 
Tn. one in - particular. there was what is. 
calleda “chapel,” ie, in.a large niche were 
tandess wooden painted*figures representing Christ 
ang: His disciples. These chapels are very 
sore the country 5 ee is. 
generally 2 jin front to kneel on cy 
are called: Cawasies " when the “Passion ” 
ja represeyied; ‘and. sometimes.on 2 moun- 


tai a whole seritgof such chapels, 
a akconag toambigythe people make 


| 
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pilgnmages, and say a certain number of 
prayers at each. 

‘The ongin of the name and arms of the 
town has given rue to many conjectures One 
theory traces it to the number of Sesterces 
comed there by the Romans, according to 
another, a poor man named Sterzling built his 
hut on the present site of the town, while yet 
another says that the mbabitants, not know 
ing what name to choose, decided that it 
should be called after the Girst stranger who 
cime to the ie, dus happening to be a 
beggar on crutches, the term expressing lame 
ness, or Stering, was chosen, certainly it 
difficult to account for the arms of the place, 
which represent a beggar on crutches, holding 
® rosary in his hand 

‘Leaving now the town behind us, let us 
explore the valley in which 1t um situated It 
‘vas in pnmeval times a vast lake, end al 
though tt has been dramed for centunes, the 
land w stil marshy, and affords excellent 


pasture for horses, pigs, and geese. The 
‘phantasy of the Tyrolese has peopled 
si mae mth, the Soerta oF Se spensteny 
who must here do penance for ther supposed | 


ignominy, thus a saying has ansen in the 
mouth of the people, who say of an old maid 
“ She belongs to the Steramger Moos" Two 
impetuous mountain streama rush down the 

with mmense rapidity, and have, more 
than once, comrmrtted sad havoc by overflow 
ing My first walk to Schioss Reiffenstein was 
an unpleasant expenence of marsh land I 
‘took igs J 5 path actoss the valley, and it 
became gradually narrower, and the ground 
moister, until I came to some planks, and on 
these I’ walked on, the water splashing up 
round me at each step I don’t know why i 
kept on, but I beheve I considered the fact 
of planks bemg laid down sufficient guatan 
tee for the safety of the path At last I 
reached firm and nsing ground at the 
base of a mountam, and ed round for 
the castle, for which I had ‘been aiming, to 
my surprise st looked as far off as before, only 
with this difference, that 1 had got round to 
the other ede of 1t I went on again oll I 
came to some cottages, where I inquired for 
the road, and found I had come about a 
mile and a half out of my way When it 
was reached, I was fortunate im finding the 
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peasant who lived there at home, working in 
is gatden, The ascent to the summit of the 
rock on which it stands is sunny and steep. 
One reaches first an outes wall, with strong 
gate and sallis; many loophples inter- 
sect it; come 2 bridge (formerly a 
drawbnidge) over « deep chasm, another gate, 


Ane wall, and snother a 4 Si elend 
vided innumerable and loop. 
holes 3 pang the entrance to the main 


building, up rough rockhewa : 
steps, past a picturesque wel 
mit sheen grown wooden roof. 
‘Ths entrance as so rough in its 
appearance, that one is not pre- 
pared for the wealth of Gothic 
‘carving which some of the rooms 
display; one im particular 1s quite 
2 che-@ewore in this way, the 
orders round the panelling and 
ceiling being carved in many 
different patterns. ‘This room 
contains a genuine carved Gothic 
table, unique in form and work- 
manship ; the door is also richly 
ornamented with iron work. The 
Peasant who showes praia’ ha 
ey to asl ok 
om anes: some ‘of ie visi =) 
who tried to carry off pieces 
the carving or iron work. He 
told me of one instance: when 
hip wife had shown this room to a 
gentleman (?) and hed got 
down-atairs, he said, “Oh, I have 
dropped my knife out of my 
, and mast go back and 
ok for it.” She let hun do so, 
bat as he did not return for some 
time, weht back and found him 
in the act of loosening the oma- 
mented iron lock on the door. 
“Dy wife did scold, I can tell 
you," said he, “but if it had 
been me I should have kicked 
him lown-stairs.” In another 
room 18a small chapel also richly 
carveil, and dating from about the 
same period; there arc many 
ete of doors shout the place, all exceed- 
ingly picturesque. portion of the toner, 
the oldest pertMs sill accessible ; froma che 
Romanesque arched windows a beautiful 
view is obtained of the snow-capped moun- 
tains, The early possessore of this strong- 
hold do not seem to be knona, although, as 
early as 1380, it was said to be the sea¥of an 
ancient and noblefamily, Ata later period it 
‘belonged to the Von Seben family, of whom 
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the last representative, Oswald, died in 1465. 
‘Through many changes it now belongs to the 
Graf v. Tau ; this gentleman is a descend. 
ant of the Rogiere de Tassis who, visiting Ger 
many in the year 1450, “introduced the 
enough: inventi 

this public benefaction the Emperor Charles 
‘V. caused the office of Head Postmaster to be 
hereditary in the Taxis family, and raised 13 
members to the rank of barons and counts, 


J the Gotiue Room, 


For the benefit of future visitors J may sa} 
that Sterzing is on the Brenner line, wht 
runs direct from Munich over the Alp to 
Verona wd Insprock and Bozen, It w 
about eight or nine hours’ journey from 
Munich, throngh the heart of the Alps, with 
many beantiful views of the scenery; but 
doubly beautiful, even if more tedious, must 
the foumey have been in the old Penne 
days. I travelled home with a lady, a Ne 
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German, who said she remembers her first true, though I, of course, only know them ag 
joumey over the Brenner with her husband, they are now; and I should consider them, 
before the railway was made ; sheconsidered judging from experience, honest, hospitable, 
that since then the character of the people and simple still; but, no doubt, in 4 

had a good deal deteriorated: they were much frequented by foreigners, such as Bozen 
leas simple, more jing in their trans- and Meran, they have, to a certain extent, 
actions witK! yrangers, ‘This is very likely,| lost their former ati 


KITTY’S PRAYER, : 
By 1un Avrgoror “Jouw Jexnmowau's Journat.” 
“PIE maisthress is chem’, che docthors have ‘said The poor litle scrvant—her tears flowing qver— 
ae ‘Implot'd with a foree that my verse cannot give, 
Och, who'd be a docthor, to bring us our deaths? With the zeal of m saint, and the glow offa lover, , 








To sit hy our beds, with « hand on the head s0, ‘Fut, in apite of the doctor, the mistrées might lve, 
‘A feelin’ the pulaos, an’ countin’ the breaths ! 

To dnive to our doors in @ vehicle stately, Tig master au close by bs dariog, dnp 
Oatstietchin’ w hand fur a fea on the sly, stupefind sorrow—juat holding herdand— 

To settle our deaths for us very complately, >, He prayed, to be sure, but no hope has his prayer in, 
“hn very contintedly lave us to dis ! In fact, he was dared, and could acaice underatand. 

Her delleate Hips had painful contraction, 

«<The minthreas fs dieln'——it is such ¢ pity— ‘Her sensitive eyes yeeming maken and glared ;— 

The master just worsjips the groand ‘neath her He knew in his heatf there could be no reaction, 
ei ‘Ho fist sat and sow Aer—in Lact he wastdazed. 

She's such a xwate oxatifir, so sxgija’ and prelty— 
Js there no cross ould woman cvdld go in her stead? -A pallor Jess ghastly—the eyelashes quiver-— 

‘She trates us 60 kindly, we think it an honour ‘Life springs to the face in a sudden murprise—~ 
To larm irom herself her own flegant ways. Gti Death retrogrades with « snd little khiver— 

1 Jov'd her the minute I eet my eyes on her, ‘She smiles at the maste/, her soal in her eyea! 


‘An' what will I do whin she's desd, if you plasa? A wonde fal hope—is it hope ? {4st terror? 
A ‘Leaps up in his heart while he watches his wife— 
“1 hate onr fine docthor| be ought to be cryin’, Is it light before death ? in it fancy’s sweet errar ? 
‘Bat smil'd as he ran to his carnage and book, (Or is tt—or can it be—verily Lrvat 
Jist afther be tould us the darliot was dietn’— 


‘Oh, sand for the doctor—denth hangs on each minute— 





‘They wait for his fint, as that of a god— 
ibove all—cren docthors—who Knows ? Who sagely remarks that there é something in it, 
1 ata but a poor little warvint,” says Kitty, Gganting leaseh of life with an antocrat’s nod, 
“« But oven « setvint can pray, I suppose |" Joy tings through the houre that was silent in sad- 
Bek; * 
So, down on her lcaees in a whitl of emotion, ‘The master believes that be ne'er felt despair, 
‘With angor pad grief in a teruible eying, And Kitty, the servant, laughs oat, "midher gladness, 
‘Hor Insh tongue pmying with utter e ‘DD think thas they none of them Imow of her 
An forth that bat daw to their praying cam bring. prayer, 


TRICYCLING,IN RELATION TD HEALTH. 
By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, up. ERS, 
PART IIL 


is certainly desirable. In he first place it 

Rutrs Cowrmurp.~-Toop ap DRINK. 44 giwayd bad to commence on a very healt 
TH question of eating and drinking midal, that is td say before the digestion of 
during the practice of tricyeling, and the food has been fairly accomplished. To 
especially during a tour on the machine, isof usea plain simile, the tide of digestion ought 
gieat importance, and a rule in respect to totyen towards the blood before the exercise 
this subject, when itis not made too arbitrary, begins, then all is on the right side. If the 
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exercise istuade i commence while the pier 
forces required for the digestive process 
still to concentrate on the stomach and other 
digestive organs, the digestive process is not 
completed ; a portion of food remains in the 
stomach undigested ; there is some uneasi- 
ness attended with fistulency, and the plea- 
sure of the ride is confounded with depres- 
sion of spirits, with failure of activity and 
vigour in work. Some riders finding out 
this fact choose to take no regular meals at 
all during their journey, ferring to carry 
with them some plain and simple food and 
drink, like # meat biscuit and 2 bottle of 
cold tea or milk, and to partake of 2 little 
very frequently ns they go along, not even 
caring to dismount for the partaking of the 
refreshment, I understand that this plan 
answers very well indeed when along dis- 
tance has to be made and there is little or 
no time for rest. It is better, nevertheless, 
to dismount, take a light meal of mixed food, 
rest for a good long time to let digestion 
have full swing, and then on again, gently at 
first, briskly afterwards. Such a plan gives 
good digestion of the food, quick and 
excellent distribution of it over the body 
for nutritive purposes, and a healthy and 
sharp appetite for the meal that is next to 
come. The diet itsclf can scarcely be too 
simple, Animal food should befresh, notsalted, 
and well cooked ; light animal foods like fish 
and fowl and mutton are very good to work 
on; eggs and milk are very good. A couple 
of ‘eggs beaten well up in a cup, mixed 
with hot water, sweetened moderately with 
sugar, and treated with a small quantity of 
milk so 25 to make up from half a pint to three- 
quarters of pint, 18, with a little biscuit, an 
excellent sustaining meal for those to whom 
eggs are easily digestible. ‘To those who 
can digest it oatmeal porridge is very good to 
breakfast on; and to all who can digest nuilk, 
milk lightly ‘thickened with wheat meal is 
most sustaining. Bread should be taken in 
moderate quantity, and fresh vegetables and 
fresh fruit are always in character when not 
taken in excess. Some fruits which for « 
moment seem extremely refreshing while on 
the travel become a cause of thirst if the dey 
is very warm. 1 notice this particularly in 
re to oranges, the most tempting perhaps 
and the most easily obtainable of all fruits, 
Of drinking during tricycle exercise I must 
‘Speak with some care, It is not very difi- 
cult to learn to uicycle without a desire for 
too much drink of any kind. But if the be- 
ginner does not learn to breathe through the 
hose, if he acquire the habit of breathing 
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through the mouth, he is sure to acquire also 
the desire to take liquids far too freely, He 
‘will become so dry in the mouth he will feel he 
cannot get on unless he hes something to 
quench thirst, and that is an evil habit even 
though the drink be as innocent as the purest 
water itself, The first point, therefore, is to 
drink as little as possible ; to drink as much 
as will fill up the loss that is made by evapo- 
ration of water from the body, and not any 


more, 

What the character of the drink shall be is 
not very difficult to answer, and what it 
should not be is answered with less difficulty, 
for certainly of all things again it should not 
be an alcoholic stimulant, On this last. 
named point we who are advocates for total 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages have 
secured, beyond any mistoke, a fme score 
from tricycling expenences, ‘Those who are 
to some degree in opposition to us on the 
general question, those I mean who still hold 
that alcoholic drinks are in their right place 
as luxuries and should not be denied as 
luxuries, are with us if they are practised 
tricyctists, in expressing that alcoholic stimu- 

a 0 , sure, and 

work. This year, Mr, Marriott, of Beeston, 
Nottingham, one of the partners in the firm 
of Humber, Cooper, and Marriott—~manufac- 
turers of the famous bicycles and tricycles 
bearing their name— med with a friend, 
who rode a bicycle, the extraordinary feat of 
riding on a tricycle from Derby to Holy. 
head, over one bundred and ty miles, 
within twenty-four hours, and t 
have gone on twenty miles further, if they 
had not been “ ch-cked by the sea.” They 
did this touching nu *rop of alcoholic drink 
Dy the way, “‘and it is certain,” Mr. Mar- 
riott says, in his description of the journey, 
“that they could not possibly have done it 
if they had dared to indulge in any alcoholic 

e." Their experience only tallies 
with that of others, and with the experience 
of men who perform other physical feats 
of skill and endurance: such men as Hanlen, 
the oarsman; Weston, the pedestrian ; and 
Carver, the marksman, It tallies with the 
experimental experiences of the fate Dr, 
Parkes, and with the practical experience of 
many military men who have had occasion 
to march their soldiery in large bodies over 
long distances under end during great pri- 
vations and difficulties. It tallies with the ex- 
pericnces of those whohave watched the hear 
labours of labouring men engaged in s 
works as brick-making, iron-forging, wood- 
cutting, and the like, But it 
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Eatery of eel, because no ety of 
iternity ricyclists, ) 

them are working for the pleasure of the 
exercise and the healthiness of it, and would 
be the last men to forego, voluntarily, anything 
that would facilitate the art, increase its 
delight and add to its healthgiving advan- 


“Then alcoholic drinks are taken by those 
who are engaged in tricycling, the effects are 
most characteristic. If a very light drink, 
one which carries an almost inapprecis 
dose of the chemical, be taken, 2 little weak 
claret for instance, or thin beer, or thin 
cider, the effect may be ai/, or at most em- 
Darrassing only for a few minutes. If so 
rauch, however seemingly little, be taken, to 
produce what is felt to be an effect, then 
the mischief is done, and the bad results 
t for a longer or shorter time according to 
¢ dose of the chemical, the alcohol, which 
das been swallowed and carried over the 
,/body. The skin is more or less flushed with 
blood, there is a brief interval of hectic 
fever, there is a relaxation of vessels, a 
sense of fulness in the head, a feeling of 
irritability and quickness of circulation, and 
& su 7 ing padden selciency ot pod 
power, depression, languor, and inability to 
sustain or maintain effort, ending in chilliness 
and desire for repetition of the deceptive 
friend, the stimulant, or the desire for reat 
from the labour. 


‘The drink which on the whole — the 
tricyclist most efficiently is cold weak tea, 
made a little sweet with sugar if that is 
liked, Lut never over-sweetened, for if it be 
oversweetened it causes thint. To some 
the tea is rendered more palatable by 
being treated with a little lemon-juice, 
made in fact into what is called tschai, 
or Russian tea, but I am not sure that the 
lemon does not increase thirst, and I know 
that in some persons it causes acidity and 
heartbum, and on the whole tschai is not so 
tefreshing as tea simple. Another very nice 
and more sustaining drink may be made by 
pouring boiling milk instead of boiling water 
Upon tea, milk tea; this slighty sweetened 
can be carried in the bottle or flask during 
the Journey, and, diluted with water or soda 
water at wayside inn, is at once refresh- 
ing and sustaining. 

Coffee is not so good, generally, us tea for 
the tricycle rider,at all events it is not so 
often ito requisition. It may be that 
it ia not so easily prey aa tea and does 
‘Bot, in consequence, so much favour, It 
da good asa variety and it may be carried 
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in tie Sonn of aid extras in such form it 
may possibly come into greater use. 
various effervescing drinks sold under 
so many names and offered under such a 
number of inviting representations, as tonics, 
exhilaratora, nerve sustainers, and what not, 
are all objectionable to the health of the 
tricyclist, ‘They create thirst, they create 
dyspepsia, and they have no real sustaining 
power, I do not recommend lemonade 
unless it be unexceptionably good, nor 
‘Seltzer water, if it be possible to obtain pure * 
well or spring water. It is unfortunate that 
in passing through our prettiest villages and 
towns it is more difficult to get perfectly pure 
and safe water than any other commodity of 
foo oF drink, and one is often obliged to 
the waters supplied by reapectable 
firms for the sale of aerated drinks for no 
other reason than that there is none other 
that can be trusted. The water supplies of 
English towns and villages are a disgrace, in 
fact, to ool catego eee that 
ts, icyclists, by a crt 
Be aie the unclean fluid which is 90 
often brought as water, may call the attention 
of local authorities to a reform so urgently 
needed as the pure supply of the natural 
drink for man and beast. Until that is done 
our Pee would go “al to boil a large 
quantity of water every day and pourit throug) 
a charcoal filter, from which :t can be drawn 
for drink and soli per glass at @ moderate 
price, say a penny the half-pint or pint, 
Some riders select as a drink equal parts 
of milk and soda-water. Oncein a daythis may 
be taken to the extent of half-a-pint of soda- 
water to a quarter-pint of milk, if good milk can 
be obtained ; but it is not an easily digestible 
Deverage; it is apt to create derangement of 
the stomach, and it often aus ae It 
is nothing like so good as milk and tea, or 
milk and water lightly thickened with a little 
oatmeal, a combination which, to those who 
like oatmeal, is very sustaining, 
Dress. 
Tn practising on the tricycle and Jo mak 
ing journeya upon it attention sho: e 
pa to the. dress. The dress should ft 
neatly to the body without being in any point 
cumbrous. Loose flaps of dress and tails of 
coats are very troublesome, and even dan- 
The jacket should fit nicely to the 
iy, and the trousers, sufficiently iree and 
loose, should not be pursy about the legs 
and feet. Trousers answer very well, but 
kmickerbockers and well-fitting stockings are 
an improvement on them. Shoes are better 





TRICYCLING IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


than boots, unless the boots fit uncommonly 
well and lace far down towards the toc. 
Spring-tide boots are bad; they prevent the 
easy movement of the enkle, which is so 
very essential for free pedal-play. The 
shoes should have good firm soles, but they 
need not be unusually heavy. The soles 
should be free of nails and of steel plates, 
sad: is worth b the trouble to ave the 
Toughened, #0 as to grasp the 
fruly. The neck should be left as free as 
possible; a Joose, light silk handkerchief is 
far better than a collar and stiff tie. Every 
convenience should be given for easy 2nd 
tapid motion of the head in looking round, 
and the circulation through the vessels of the 
neck should be quite unimpeded. The head- 
dress should be light and yet firmly fitting 
on the head. A straw-hat, in my opini 
answers, on the whole, the best. The of 
the tricyctist should on no account be heavy. 
‘Thick flannel underclothing is an entire mu 
take ; it prevents free transpiration from the 
skin, and causes the body to become wetted 
through from perspiration, which duriz 
pee of tricycling is always thrown off very 
ely. The substance of the clothing should 
be porous as well as light, and the colour 
grey. It is well to cary an extra suit of 
clothing in waterproof case attached to the 
ticycle, and it is always imperative to change 
the dress after every journey if the garments 
are made damp, either from rain or from 


Perspiration. 

I do not strongly recommend waterproof 
coats for wear during tricycling. These coats 
keep out rain, truly, but then they keep in 
the water which is transpiring from the skin, 
‘an evil quite 28 serious as that which occurs 
from rain, It is all very well to have a loose 
ventilated waterproof cape to wear dusing a 
shower with the body at rest, but it is not 
wise to work hard under the water-tight 
covering; it is better to push on unencum- 
bered by anything of the sort, and having 
arrived at the place of shelter, to change the 
clothes instantly and get into a dry suit. 


PRECAUTIONS artzR Riping, 


On retuming from a ride, even in fine 
weather, it is wise to make it a rule to change 
the dress, and at the same time to cary out 
a good ablution of the body. I know of no 
more delightful sensation than that which is 
experienced when, after a fine ride, the bath 
has been indulged in, and a light, dry change 
of clothing has been put on, The whole 
Dbedy seems to be renovated. The dull and 
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inactive secreting organs have been dis- 
¢ of overloaded secretions, the mind 
is light and clear, and the muscular organs 
are ready for work, relieved from fatigue, 
tather than sleepy and tired. The water 
used in the bath for the ablution should not 
first be cold, it should be just agreeably 
warm, but it may often, with advantage, be 
toe lower temperature for a final 
The skin should be dried with brisk. 


if 


RB 


He 


Lapy Tricyctisrs. 


Hitherto I have written as if the advantage 
of tricycle riding were confined to the male 
sex, I would not like this to be the impres- 
sion gleaned from my papers. On the con- 
trary, I am of opinion that no exercise for 
women has ever been discovered that is to 
them so really useful, Young and middle- 
aged ladies can learn to ride the tricycle with 
the greatest facility, and they become excel- 
lently skilful. One young lady, who is very 
dear to me, can beat me both in pace and in 


the distance, and in 2 tour we have made to-day 


of several miles on a beautiful country road 
we have enjoyed ourselves as much as when 
we ride out together on horseback, while we 
have had a better exercise, I shall rejoice to 
sce the time when this exercise be as 
popular amongst girls and women as tennis 

the dance, for the more fully the physical 
life of our womankind is developed the better 
for mea as Pairs as hee eye ‘ 

In my first paper on the tricycle, pul 
lished in Goon Worns several months ago, I 
referred to certain invalids who were bene- 
fited by the tricyc’* exercise. I have every 
reason to be extrem,” + satisfied with the re- 
sults of that expression of opinion. The tri- 
cycle is, in fact, now with me a not uncommon 
prescription, and is far more useful than many 
a dry and formal medicinal one which I had 
to write on paper. This matter is so im- 
portant and so interesting I shall have to 
discuss it in some purely profession! work 
in order to bring out the facts I have 
observed and collected. 1 only add in this 
place that my own personal experience of the 
exercise is in the highest degree favourable. 
I bave become quite a practised rider, and 
difficult as it is for me to get out of London, 
I lose no occasion that offers to take one or 
two hours’ run, and am always more bene- 
fited by the exercise than by any other of the 
many I have tried for health’s sake. I often 
find it also very healthful and delightful to 
make a short tour when I have = few days at 
‘command, 
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TRAINING. 
B Sermon gerached at St. Paul's Cathedeal, Perch 5th, 1882. 
By tae Ricar Rev, tar BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
And He blessed blm there.”"—Gavases xaxi.. 2, 


ANY of us feel able to cast stones at 
Jacob. They are plentiful to find, 
easy to aim, and they hit His conduct to 
his brother, though to be sure, one who so 
despised his birthright deserved to lose it, 
was beneath contempt. Towards his blind 
father, never Jacking in kindness to him, he 
did a wicked perfidy; and if bis mother 
pushed him into a meanness, at which 
neither his conscience nor his will revolted, 
so much as the fear of being found out, a 
man of middle age can hardly be allowed to 
plead a child's suppleness, his naturc, if 
crafty and res ‘was sinewy and firm. 

Let us frankly admit, that while we must 
be just to him, common as it is to be unjust, 
and while we decline to measure a patriarch’s 
frailties bY. an apostle’s standard, all the 
pathos of his afler history and the woeful 
abundance of his afflictions must not for an 
instant blind us to the badness of his sin, 

But some go farther, and find fault with 
God. They observe, that the night on which 
lie fled from his incensed brother, a ladder 
of glittering light arched over his pillow, and 
Jehovah spake to his heart. They remask, 
‘hat wherever he went he found kinsmen, 
contracted alliances, and amassed wealth. 
When Esau met him, God shiclled him. 
If trials came, they were the parents of 
Dlessing, He goes down into Egypt to 
recover and embrace lus lost Joseph; by the 
flood of the tawny Nile he blesses Pharaoh, 
and breathes out his soul in peace. Then, 
they say, We are envious at the foolish, 
when we see the prosperity of the wicked. 
‘They have no bands in their death, they are 
lusty and strong.” 

Well, that difficulty is, I 
difficulty of all men and all times; 
we had to choose between being so jealous 
about God’s righteousness, that when we 
fail to perceive it we are vehemently troubled, 
or being so serenely indifferent to it, and, in- 
deed, to anything about God at all, that 
we hardly care to ask if He judgeth the 
earth—give me, if you please, the carnest, 
‘nay, the fierce cry of the blistered spirit that 
Taust see God's righteousness, or it perishes 
rather than the sleek composure of 2 vapid 
soul, whose God, such as it is, never troubles 
his thoughts, 





Now, the answer to such 2 complaint, so 
far as it deserves and demands one, is vir- 
tually contained in the words of my text. 
Whatever Jacob was, or was not, whatever , 
God is, or is not, God blessed Jacob; and 
wisdom being justified of her children, we 
feel that Jacob deserved to be blessed, be- 
cause God, who blessed him, knew him. 

God blessed Jacob, and you ask, why did 
He bless him? "I answer, for the best of all 
reasons; because He loved him, “ Jacob 
have I loved,” said the prophet; being the 
spokesman of God, And why should He 
not love him? Do we love nonc but fault- 
less ns? Let us be fair to what was 

in him, as well as stem on what was 
bad, No doubt he was ambitious. Do you 
despit Tiacegt ene of a tight Kind it 
is aman progress. He 
vast tenacity of purpose. Has that no charm 
for the strong? His whole nature was satu- 
with tenderness, The years seemed 

a few days for the love he bore 

As he lay dying, he remembered 
‘bad buried the aighind Leah, and 
thought of the place where she slept. Before 
Esan came he protected himself against him 
with ingeniow precautions and judicious 
diplomacies. When he came near to him, 
‘Nature was too much for him, and he forgot 

sepamition of years in a passionate burst 
of love. With all his faults, Jacob is indix- 
putably one of the most affectionate cha- 
racters in the Bible, and God, who Himself 
Bar ig, do You a, ob 
again, do you ask, why did He bless 
by oett My answer is, bet 
to 


te 


g 






blessed; and his desire for it 
ence his worthiness and his 

¥f, farther, you inquire how God 
him, all Jacob's history afterwards 
key to the answer. He be; 
wil 


F 
E 


ef 


gan the 
ith the gift of prayer, and He com- 
it by the discipline of sorrow. 
About mich discipline, and ll that it 
proposes and implies, I will speak now. 

1, And, fire, fe being itself 2 blessing— 
nay, to one who believes in God, and hopes 
for Him, the meatest of blessings —God makes 
‘it yet a bigger blessing, by it for it 
aplan. He did this for Christ, “1 must 
‘work the worktof Him that sent me.” He 
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does it also for us, Every man has a plan 
of life made for him, and God, who is just as 
well as wise, endows him with suitable gifts 
for fulfilling it, remembers the condi 
under which it is to be fulfilled. It may be 
@ patriarch’s or a peasant’s, It may be the 
life of a quiet student im a cloister, or the 
campaign of a great soldier on the fields of 
wat. It may cast its shadows long before, 
agitat'ng the boy's heart with dreams of 
coming greatness; or it may slowly and 
imperceptibly unfold itself 23 the Icaves in 
the greening spring. But, I say, every man 
has a plan in life marked for him by God, 
and it is his duty to discover it, and his 
safety to fulfil it; and if you talk to me 
about the tyranny of circumstances, and 
ask how you can escape them, I answer, if 
circumstances crash feeble men, strong men 
use circumstances, ancl fortune is at the feet 
of the strong, 

2. But, if God is Sovercign, man is free. 
“OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings; and ye would 
not.” It does not follow, that because God 
has for every man a plan in life, and the 
best possible one for him, and gives him all 
the chances and helps he needs for execut- 
ing it—therefore, as 2 matter of course, it is 
executed, whether all of it, or much of it, or 
quite in the way that God prefers, or by the 
instruments that He can sanction. We here, 
who, on the ridge of our middle life, look 
‘back on the road we have travelled since we 
were young, can see advantages that we have 
neglected, opportunities that we have missed, 
friends whom we have forgotten, warnings 
that we have despised. I doubt, if there is 
aman on the face of the earth at this moment, 
whose life might not have been whiter, or 
his success larger, or his condition more 
thorough, or his character more mellow, 
had he taken all that was offered him, fol- 
lowed where he was invited to go. Weare, 
at the best, creatures full of imperfection, and 
have too many failings of our own to afford 
to be hard upon each other, Yet, if we 
come back into the road after having left it, 
there is waste of time, not loss of way. The 
good man is not he who has no faults, but 
he who is honestly striving to conquer them. 
‘The wise man is not one who never er, but 
who, having erred, finds it out, acknowledges 
it, and tries not to err again. For let us ob- 
serve further, not only in fairness to Jacob, but 
to ourselves, that a just God does not expect 
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perfect characters for fulélling His purposes— 
in that cate He would have to go out of the 
world to find them—neither does He make 
perfect characters on this side of Heaven, 
for then the present order of the world mu: 
be utterly changed. What He does is this. 
He chooses the fittest instruments He can 
find for His various purposes, and when He 
has found them, He calls them, trains them, 
makes the best of them, and bears with them 
till they are done with. 

‘We quite see thet Jacob had that taint of 
dissimulation in him which has since, through 
generations of bitter persecutions, slowly, 
Perhaps inevitably, matured into the con- 
summate astuteness of his race. We of the 
West have no pity for it, no truce with it, 
and no doubt there are other qualities in 
Jacob, germane to this instinct of cunning 
which we regret to sec. But, as I have 
hinted already, Jacob was not a// faults. As 
he grows old a dignity comes out of his 
nature, like beauty on the face of the dying. 
‘If we abhor trickery, we can admire patience, 
and a purpose as hard as steel. 

% But if it happens, as certainly it did 
happen with Jacob, that success, if not 
exactly owing to our sins, is so much con- 
nected with that to common observers 
it looks to be, is God the minister of sin? 
God forbid! What thas doe Be do to 
prevent our saying 80? Does change 
the ¢, or does He punish the sin? 
He punishes ; Ile docs not change. He will 
not take back the birthright from Jacob. It 
had been sold to him, it was his, and it was 
Meant to be. He does not bid David send 
Bathsheba back to - widowed home. She 
had been made his wile, apparently more by 
his fault than her own, and that she should 
rewain, that she might be the progenitor of 
the Christ, Jacob was to be Israel, and 
Solomon was to be Bathshebo’s child, But, 
mark this, both David and Jacob take their 
terrible scourging to the grave. From David's 
house the sword never departed till be died. 
As for Jacob, again and again did the sins 
by which he ‘had thought to bless himself, 
meet him and lacerate him in the sins of his 
children. He, who had deceived others, was 
himself deceived, He, who had defrauded 
others, was himself defrauded. What he did 
to Isaac, in hke fashion Judah did to bim, 
and the comment on his chequered history is 
Dest found in his own uccount of it to 
Pharaoh. “Few and evil have the days of 
the years of my life been; and have not 
attained to the years of the life of my fathers.” 
“Be sare thy sin will find thee out,” ay, 
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and will go on finding thee out while thou 
livest, is ihe sombre ‘but wholesome leston 
from Jacob. However it may please 


our life, and to order far us the circumstances Then there is the second epoch, when the 
of our pilgrimage, He never directs, or com- need of provision from God becomes trans- 
ela, or excuses, or connives at our sins. figured into a craving after intercourse with 
ile He is infinitely patient with us sbout Him; when the soul does not 90 much seek 
, sad on our true repentance wo freely God's gifts, as the vision of His glory, asks 
forgives us, that, in the bold figure of the not to eat His bread, but to see Him and 
Prophet, He carts them behind His back, live. Ttis the baptismal fellonship quickened 
He never intends us to forget them until into conscious life. “Tell me, I beseech 
death dipa us into the Lethe of the grave, thee, thy name. I will not let thee Bo ex. 
Again and again, more in a goodness which cept thou bless me, And he blessed him 
desires our holiness than in 2 Vengeance there,” 
which contrives our suffering, do they come Then Comes the final change. “ Fear not 
back to wound and shame us, like setons in to go down into Egypt, I will go down with 
the quick of the conscience suddenly and thee, and will also bring thee up again; and 
a ly pulled, that we may watch and Pray. Joseph shall put his hand on thine eyes,” 
My younger brethren, J implore you not Yes, there is Egypt too for Us—the vast 
to suppose from Jacob's apparent success spirit-land on the bank of the river, where 
that Gon was indifferent to his sin, or ever we shall meet our Josephs and Benjamin, 
Permitted hima to think so, I in you and the goodly company gone on before; 
Rot to suppose that if God makes the best of and then fhe voice of the archangel will bid 
You, as assuredly He will, and if you fall, us « rise and be going,” and we shall enter 
takes you back on your honest Tepentance, into our land of promise. 
as assuredly He will, and freely forgives you, Tn conclusion, let us borrow from Jacob's 
as assuredly He will, for He says so, that it history a significant lesson for youth, and 
can ever be the same for you to have sinned middle life, and old age, and see how for us 
as not to have tinned, or that ripe as here- too, as well as for Jacob, it may be tre that 
may be your sanctity, diligent your life, He blesses us there, 
even grand your usefulness, your sins will The secret of anoble youth is exgemets 
Rot sometimes come back to humble and without impetuosity. Jacob was eager, but 
sadden you in the wise purpore of God. in his eagerness he thought to make a short 
Nothing ripens our perfection like the voice cut to his Journey's end, and it turned out, 
as 





a 
i 








of a stirred memory. Nothing deepens our short cuts often do, one. 
tenderness in dealing with others, like the waited’ for hy oka: ht, 
Consciousness of infuimity of our own, i ching at it, it might soon have 


4 T have already spoken of circumstances, through his brother's levity and 
and what we have to do with them in meet. ; e 
ing, enduring, and using them. Well, God sorrow would have been spared, 
too uses them as His angels and voices to My friends, by all means desire good 
us; and He has special epocha and crises thi ill, great things. Only 
in which He visits ithe opr loves. Br em, and be sure that 
are three chief landmar! spiritual life in if you will not wait, you will be compelled to 
Jacob's history, perhaps in most histories ; practise waltng in a very painful eit is 
though we may not all of us have learnt ‘8 good thing to wish to have « filled home, 
about them yet. moral problems neatly settled, to have an 
The first was at Bethel, where Jacob be- impatience at evil and evil people ; to have 
came really conscious of God, and that in @ great he Of progress, and to put your 
his present distress he could not do without own er to the wheel of the world to 
Him, Characteristically enough be made a help it to move faster—nay, to have, ifyou will, 
bargain with God, in which he took Good 2 sort of hot despair, when it stems to be 
care to have the best of it. God in His going on so slowly that it is almost standing 
infinite goodness, ready to have our love still, ‘The world is usually the better for a 
almost at any price, does not Stop to reagon little wholesome anger, “The fatal malady 
with Jacob, nor wo diet bis peru motives. of the soul is cold,” Dut also leara to tun 
jut He treats him exactly as a wise 
kind father teats a somewhat selish child, Ta GST Te Se oe ofa emo 
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God in the management of His own world, and 
especially of His redeemed creatures. Have 
enthusiasm; we cannot have too much of it. 
But let it be a regulated enthusiasm, and not 
merely the feverish passion of egotism, Ask 
as many questions es you please, but remem- 
ber that it is only in action and obedience 
that full answers come to us, Most of all, 
Temember Him who has said, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
“Like Jacob by the brook, seek Him, speak 
to Him, wrestle with Him, till He becomes 
your friend. Jesus of Nazareth is the true 
and blessed “meetin, B-place for childhood 
with its innocence, youth with its aspirations, 
manhood with its activities, and age with its 
retrospect, Your wish for Him is the proof 
that He Himself is seeking you. Say to 
Bim, “ Be my friend,” and He will answer, 
“ That I have ever been,” and He will bless 


you there, 

Then in middle life we will try to learn 
the hard leason of concentration without 4b- 
sorption. God has His discipline for Jacob 
here also, and for us likewise, He sends for 
Rachel, and she dies ye, well at Bethle- 
hem. Joseph is sold into Egypt. By the 
lonely well at eal gee ihe middle-aged, 
Prosperous man would give 1¢ POssessCs 
for one short hour of sweet Rachel’s com- 
pany, or for one glimpse of the ruddy brown 
cheek of his lost boy, But Rachel neither 
comes nor sends. Joseph sends, but so late 
that the sands of his father’s life are fast 
cunning out, 

Yet middle age is not all discipline, Even 
for the lone loose oa ise sort ot com- 
pensation in the infinite variety of duties, 
which, for a filled life, keeps the heart from 
monotony and the mind from ategnation. 
‘The interest is so great, as the experience 
widens, and the tasks develop. Fresh ideas, 
‘doth from books and talk, crowd in upon us, 
and lift us up on very wings above the trifles 
and petty vexations that absorb us, if we do 
not hasten to crush them in the palm of a 
atrong hand, New occupations and tastes 
stimulate our energies, and reward us in stimu- 
lating them. Duties, honestly done, and with 
more cheerfulness, gladden our own life and 
enrich the generation in front. It has been 
well said that if our danger is to be one-sided 
through the steadiness of our concentrated 
effort, our safety must be found in being 
asanifold and many-sided, while clinging fast 
a our own particular work. For Christ 
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surely came to save and ennoble and sanctify 
our entire nature, that we might diligently 
cultivate it now, and 0 presently sand come 
plete before the throne of God. There may 
‘not be much of what is understood by poetry 
in middle lie, e may save i less charm than 
youth, and less digmty age; pethay 
this does not so particularly matter, a 
i e is the August of life, when the 
and the purple grapes ask us 
. If we drop something, we 
plenty wherewith to restore it, 

wiser than they once were, and 
they, bave less sharpness about them, If 
our difficulties are still serious, like Jacob, 


the well is deep, and it is hard to plumb it, 
the Rock of Ages is below, So He blesses 
us there. 


‘Then, after the heat and the burden of the 
day, the wilderness is passed and the purple 
shadows fall, The perfection of old age is 
“wisdom without cynicism,” and a faith in 
the purpose of God, which deepens and 
widens with the years, To look round on 
the scene, which we are so soon to leave, 
and still to admire and enjoy, and try, if 
Possible, to imy rove it to oe jbteresed in 

young, who will soon fil! our ; 
dissect our motives, and inherit our boourt 
—not, perhaps, with too much respect and 
sympathy ; to hope about a future which we 
shall have no opportunity of helping; to 
grow in spiritual vision, even if our intellec- 
tual force decays; to spread charity, to accept 
consolation, to avoid a morose soliteriness, 
to welcome all «,“ortunities of making 
others heppy—here is che glory of old age 
when the: hope of immortality eweetens 
and dignifies it, when, as with Jacob, we say 
cheerfully, “I am to be gathered to my 
fathers,” or with Simeon, in the dawning light 
of the gospel, joyfully, “ Now let me depart 
in pe for I have seen thy salvation.” 

this spirit it is that the patriarch’s last 
word is benediction; “God Almighty bless 
lads.” Then he calmly gathers his feet 
the turns his face to the wall, and 
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Yes, He will 
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BEE LIFE. 
By raz Rey. J. G. WOOD, A. 


Aas in a previous paper given a 
rapid sketch of Solitary Bees, we shall 
now glance at those that are social in their 
habits. ‘These insects fall naturally into two 
divisions, namely the Humble Bees and the 
Hive Bees, of which latter insects there me 
mort specics than is generally imagined. 

In all these insects we find a new element 
introduced into theireconomy. The Solittry 
Bees consist of males and females, as is the 
case with most insects. But, in the Social 
Bees, we find three distinct ranks, if we may 
use the word. There ere the males, which 
we popularly call Drones, the females, which 
we term Queens, and the undeveloped females, 
which we know by the name of Workers ; the 
last-mentioned insects being the rank and 
file of the bee army, the males and females 
being the officers, 

Males, however, are comparatively unim- 
portant in bee life, bees, hke ants, being 
essentially 2 nation of Amazons, and 
interest of the community centring in the 
workers, imperfect though they be. 

Putting the males on one side, we have 
now to consider one part of the structure 
which is common to both the queen and the 
workers, ‘his is the sting, and a very beau- 
tiful apparatus it is, 

Tf we press the abdomen of a bee or wasp, 
60 as to Cause the sting to protrude, weshould 
naturally think that the sharp, dark-coloured 
instrument was the sting itself This, how- 
ever, is not the case. ‘The real sting is a 
very slender instrument, nearly transparent, 
keenly pointed, and armed on one edge with 
a, row of barbs. So exactly docs the sting 
resemble the many-barbed arrow of certain 
savage tribes, that if the savages had pos- 
sessed microscopes, we should certainly have 
thought that they borrowed the idea of the 
‘barb from the insect, What we see with the 
unaided eye is simply the sheath of the sting. 

Many savages poison their spears and 
arrows, and here also they have been anti- 
cipated by the insect, But the sting is in- 
finitely superior to the atrow poison, No 
poison that has yet been made, not even 
the terrible wourali, or curare, as it is some- 
times called, can retain its strength after 
long expoaure to air, The upas poison of 
Bomeo, for example, loses its potency in 
two or three hours, But the venom of the 








sting is never exposed io the air at all. It 
is secreted by two long, thread-like glands, 
‘not nearly so thick as a human hair, and is 
then received into a little bag at the bare of 
the sting. When the insect uses its weapon, 
it contracts the abdomen, thereby forcing 
the sting out and compressing the venom- 
bag. By the forge ‘of the stoke, which 
drives sting into the foe, its base is 
Pressed against the venom-bag, and a small 
amount of the poison driven into the wound. 
As a tule, if the bee or wasp be allowed to 
Yemain quiet, t will withdraw its sting, but 
26 the pain generally causes a sudden jerk, 
the barbed weapon cannot be withdrawn, 
and the whole apparatus of sting, poison-bag, 
and glands is torn out of the insccl, thereby 
causing its death. 

_ Three distinct groups of Humble Hee exist, 
in this country, namely, the Meadow Bees, 
which make their nests underground; the 
Carder Bees, which build on the surface of 
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the earth ; and the Stone Bees, which choose 
their habitations in the clefts of rocks, stone 
heaps, and similar situations. 

The two former of these bees may be 
watched with perfect safety, as they seldom 
use their stings, even when their homes are 
invaded. But it will be as well to let the 
Stone Bee alone, The homet itself is not 
more savage than the Stone Bee. ‘This insect 
will dash at any one who ventures near its 
stronghold, and if be runs away, will chase 
him for 2 considerable distance. Its sting 
is thought to be as severe as that of the 
hornet, Never having been stung by a 
homet, Tcannot speak from experience, but 1 
have been stung by a Stone Bee, and can 
state that the aoe is very much greater 
than that inflicted by the sting of the wasp 
or hive bee, the dull heavy throbbing pain 
seeming to reach the very bone. 

‘These wild Social Bees ail set about houte- 
‘keeping in much the same way. A female, 
or “queen,” has been hidden throughout the 
winter in some sheltered spot, and when the 
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warm spring days come, she emerges from 
her concesisent, and flies about in search of 
a home, 

The Wood Humble Bee almont invariably 
chooses the deserted burrow of 2 mouse, en- 
larges and smoothes the extremity of it, and 
then begins her nest, She provides a store 
of food, ceposice her eggs, makes some rude 


cells and iceds the young until they are 
roady to change into pupse. Jarva then 
«spins for itself an oval cocoon, from which it 


is relieved at the proper time by the parent, 
who bites a circular piece from one end, os 
af it were a previously made lid. 

At first, only worker bees are loped, 
the males and femmales appearing later in the 
year. ‘The workers come to the assistance 
of the queen, who has thenceforth little to do 
but deposit eggs. They watch over the young 
Tarver, feed them, fetch honey and store it in 
the vacant cells, and in fact do all the work 
of the community. ‘The honcy cells are not 
placed together as is the case with the Hive 
Bee, but are mixed with the breeding cells, 





‘Humble Row and cell, 


and heaped together without the Icast 
ajlempt at regularity, 

The honey 1, as a rule, very sweet and 
fragrant, but it is sometimes injurious to 
human beings. 

Here 1 may mention that no bee can 
suck honey out of flowers, as is popularly 
supposed. She licks it out with hir tonguc, 
the end of which is covered with hairs, to 
as to convert into a brush, scrapes it between 
the jaws, and s0 passes it mto the crop, 
where it is changed into honey. 

‘What property there may be in the crop 
which ‘converts flower juice into honey, we 
do not at present know, To all gy 
the crop is nothing but a bag of exceedit 
fine membrane, and yet, after remaining 
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a little time im the crop, the flower juice 
undergocs a change in consistence, flavour, 
and scent, and, whether the insect be a wild 
or domestic bee, the change is identical 
throughout. At the end of autumn the 
males and workers all die, and only one or 
two of the females appear to suvive the 
winter. ‘J 





Carder Bees, Qutuide ot mat, 


For its nest the Carder Bec is content 
with a slight hollow on the surface of the 
ground, covering it with a low dome of 
Toss, grass, or similar materials, The 
bee is very aie the soe should, 

separated so that may be properly 
laid, and subjects them toa kind of combing, 
or “carding” process, drawing them under 
her body, and passing them through the 
three pairs of legs. Sometimes, several bees 
will unite in the labour, standing in 0 row 
and passing the moss or grass from one to 
the other. 

The dome is rendered waterproof by an 
inner coating of « 1k, coatse wax, and in 
most cases it is made sith guch care that st 
looks just like a tft of ordinary moss upon 
the ground. More than once the bees hive 
been known to carry off 2 quantity of horse- 
hrir, and to weave it into their nests. 





Carder Beet, Interior of nest. 


On passing from the wild to the domestic 
Social Bees, we find a contrast quite a3 well 
marked ae between a semi-savage and a 
civilised country, In the one, a sort of 
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happy-go-lucky system ‘ils, the cells 
beuget no very particular shape, jumbled 


together without the least attempt at arrange- 


ment, space and material being treated as if, 


they were of no consequence, and each bee 
seeming to act without reference to any other. 

In the nest of the Hive Bee, no matter 
‘what the species, wefind discipline, harmony, 
subordination of each insect to the wants 
of the general community, and economy of 
space and material carried to the Last possible 
extreme. Division of labour is also prac- 
tised, though not to so great an extent as 
among the ants, and even the workers gre 
separated into two classes, namely the archi- 
tects and the nurses. No longer do we find 
wasted 5) or material, the latter being 
far too valuable tothe insect. The cells are 
wholly made of wax, a substance which is 
not gathered from flowers or trees, as many 
persons still believe, but is in reality secreted 
‘dy the insects themselves. 

On the under surface of the worker bee 
tay be scen six little flaps, and on lifting 
them up with the point of @ needle the flaps 
disclose six tiny pockets. Within these 

pockets the wax is secreted, forming small 
lakes nearly semicircular in shape, Some 
time is required for the development of the 
wax scales, and during that time the bee 
requires to be at rest. By de; the 
ate filled, and when the wax flakes show them- 
‘selves outside the flaps the bee removes them 
‘with its Jaws, masticating them together, and 
then places the mass where it will be wanted. 

The cells of the Hive Bee are placed nearly 
horizontally, and in a double row, end to end. 
‘They are hexagonal in shape, so as to avoid 
wasted space, and the bottom of each cell is 
composed of three diamond-shaped plates, 
all exactly alike, and fixed to the cell so that 
they exactly correspond with the bottoms of 
three cells in the opposite layer. Mutual 
support is thus given, and the cells are 
strengthened just where strength is most 
needed, 





Begiesing of Comb. 

T very much feat that if I mentioned that 
the angles of the bee-cell were governed by 
the square of the hypothenuse, some of my 
Teadeis might not precisely understand the 


pockets of wax, taking care to place 
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point. I will, therefore, merely say that the 
celebrated forty-seventh proposition of the 
first book of Euclid, on which the science of 
navigation depends, also affords the key to 
the angles of the bee-ceil, 

Tf we ask how the bee make its cells so 
mathematically perfect we have no answer. 
‘Theories without number have been put fore 
ward, but there is not one that is satisfactory. 
I will only mention two. The first and most 
obvious was that of “Equal pressure.” Every 
one knows that cylinders of any soft sub- 
stances if pressed together will be formed into 

But, in the first place, the wax 
is ao britwe that it would snap if subjected 
to such pressure. In the next place, the 
wonderful diamond-shaped plates with their 
equal opposite angles would not he formed, 
And lastly, there are insects, mch as the 

i tarus of South Africa, which make 
peealy hexagonal eventhough a other 

ly even igh no other 
cells surround them. 

‘Then there was the “ Opposite sculpture” 
theory, which was roi mee lar for a 
time. According to thi a ees bad 

1 thick, flat, waxen plate, and set! 
pres the opposite sides of it. Nothing 
could be simpler. All that the bees had to 
do was to scoop out perfectly circular pieces 
the centres of 
their circles at regular distances upon the 

i ce of the circle traced by the bee 
on the opposite side. Then, by cutting away 
the superfluous wax, they got hexagonal foun- 
dations, and had only to keep to them in 
order to complete the cell. But how did 
they make their circles 80 absolutely exact ? 
How did they obtain their centres? With 
what point did they trace their circumfer- 
ence? How did six bees on one side of the 
waxen wall know exactly what six bees were 
doing on the other side? The original 
proposer of this absurd theory begins by 
assuming that the bees act according to this 
theory, and so, as logicians say, he “begs the 

juestion.” 


q ; 

The real fact is, that we do not know how 
the bee builds its hexagonal cell, any more 
than we know how the termite ia taught to 
rear its gigantic palaces, the caddis-worm to 
make its subaquatic tubes, the swallow to 
build its nest of mud, and the sand-martin 
to burrow holes in soft rocks. 

Another remarkable point in bee architec 
ture is the mode in which the edges of the 
cells are stren, ed. The sides of the cells 
are so exceedingly fragile that even the touch 
of a passing bee might break their edges if 
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they were not protected with some material in search of another bome, each swarm being 
harder than wax. Such a material is the accompanied by a queen. 
‘ propolis,” an adhesive vegetable secretion __In civilised countries the bees inhabit arti- 
obtained from various sources, the bud of ficial dwellings, made cither of straw or reed, 
the chestnut being the chief favourite. By These “hives* being tolerably uniform in 
masticating this propolis with wax, the bee their dimensions, we can form a fairly core 
forms 2 tolerably hard cement, with which it rect calculation as to the number of swarms 
guards the edges of the cells, fills up all which a healthy hive will produce ina season. 
needless crevices, fastens the edges of the In uncivilised countries, where the bees 
hive to the footboard, and employs for make their habitations in hollow trees, the 
various similar purposes. clefis of rocks, or similar localities, the 
Considering the wonderful care which the ‘swarming is very uncertain, depending on 
bees bestow on the ordinary cells, we might | the size of their habitations, A curious il- 
naturally imagine that the cells in which the 1 Iustration of this fact occurred in @ Wiltshire 
queen bees are bred would be fagned with ' village where I lived for some years, A 
swarm of bees had managed to evade 
their rightful owner, and had made their way 
into the church roof, between the tiles and 
the lath-and- plaster ceiling with which 
most village churches were afflicted at that 
period. Being undisturbed, the bees increased 
mightily, but they never sent out a swarm, 
As long as they restricted themselves to the 
roof, they were aliowed to remain untouched, 
But after some years, they found their way 
h the flimsy ceiling, and came into 
the church in such uml that the con- 
sregation hardly dared to enter the building. 
t the beginning of winter, when all the 
bees were torpid, an entrance was made into 
their domains, and a wonderful sight it was. 
ae beams _ ane eee Oe under 
Hive Nee. Tage of roar with Royal cell. masses of comb. workmen thought 
. that they bad a valuable prize of wax and 
more than double care. Dut, when we luok honey, but they were quite mistaken. In 
into the hive, we see thas the cells of the our artificial bee houses we can induce the 
hive queen ate even more rude and shapelces insects to store the honey in separate por- 
than those of the Humble Bees, tions of the hive. Wut in this instance the 
Drone cells, which are easily distinguished bees had so much space at command that 
by their superior size, are as scrupulously they mixed up the honey cells with the 
hexagonal in shape as the ordinary cells. bread cells and breeding cells, so that the 
But any lump of wax sceins good enough labour of separating them would not have 
for a queen's cell, provided that it be large been repaid by the results. 
erough, These cells are stuck anywhere on I have already mentioned that there are 
tre edges of the combs, and in making them several species of Hive Bee, but can only give 
the bees seem absolutely regardless of space a very brief notice of two. One of these is 
and material. Several of thesc rude cells the Danded Bee of the Nile district (4pir 
cin generally be found in a hive, their usual fasciatus). This bee is remarkable for the 
shape being peat-like, and their exterior fact that the hives are placed in boats and 
covered with iutle circular hollows where taken along the course of the river so as to 
the bees have taken away wax for some secure a constant supply of food, the owner 
other purpose. of the bees paying the owner of the boat by 
Every one who has the slightest practical a percentage of wax and honey, The next 
knowledge of the Hive Bee knows that at is the bee, or rather group of South Ameri- 
certain times of the year the bees increase so can bees, called '' Angelitos,” or little angels, 
rapidly that the hive can no longer contain because they never sting. Some of them can 
them, Several queens are within the ‘hive, anddo bite fiercely. Jaws, however, possess 
and asa hive, like a bouse, can have but one no poison; and although the bite inflicts a 
Foistress, successive swarms Jeave the hive momentary pang, it can do no more. 
XENI~sr 
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SOCIALISTS. 


By tas Rev. M. KAUFMANN, M.A. 
D-ZAADER AND EETTELER. 


NV the two previous papers we endeavoured 
I to give typical representatives of Christian 
Socialism in France and England. We now 
tum to Germany, where similar social causes 

duced « similar movement in the two 
leading religious bodies of that country. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, where the 
movement took its rise first, two men stand 
out prominently from among the rest, the one 
a philosophic layman, the other an ecclesias- 
tic politician. The former has much in com- 
mon with Lamennais, whose writings he knew 
nd criticized fee, ‘and for zines leading 
ideas he expreased both sympathy and respect. 
‘The latter is not unlike Kingsley in his manly 
attitude, though his superior in administra- 
tive gifts, as he falls below him in the final 
humanities of his disposition and the broad 

chensiveness of his religious concep- 
tions. In Baader and Ketteler and their 
teachings, we see represented the two succes- 
sive stages of the new Catholic movement in 
Germany, so far as it is connected with social 








a us hers and literary 
men among the laity are identified with the 
first, the clergy and what may be called the 
clerical centres with the "The former 
vented itself in a sort of romantic mysticism, 
with reactionary tendencies in religion and 
politics ; the latter in Ultramontanism, and a 
general desire to widen the basis of ecclesias- 
tical operations among the working classes, 
Baader, the defender of religious liberty, 


coe in this respect an entirely different religion 
stan 
si 


it from Ketteler, the champion of 

ic clericalism, which bes earned for 

its representatives the name, “ Black Inter 
nationale.” 


In other respects both men are inspired by 
common ideas, Their motives and methods 
are not always the same, but they are perfectly 
at one as regards the main theories of Chris- 
tian Socialism in its past and present aspects 
respectively ; the one antecedent to, the other 
consequent upon, the revolution of 1848, 

L Franz Xavier von Baader was born in 
Miinchen on the 27th March, 1765. His 
father was a medical practitioner, well ac- 

uainted with, and influenced by, some of 
¢ leading liberal Bishops in Germany, many 
of whom 3) the enlightened views of the 
eighteenth century. This may have had 
an effect on the first impreasions of young 
Baader, who was inten: to follow his 


father’s profession. But he turned to mini: 
from personal predilection. As a devotes 
student of science he became the friend of 
Alexander von Humboldt at the University 
of Freiburg. During his stay in England 
for the purpose of scientific inquiry, he mede 
the acquaintance of Dugald Stewart and 
Erasmus Darwin, and was offered the director- 
lip of lead and silver mines in Devonshire, 
which, however, he refused. On his return 
to Germany he was made “Councillor of 
Mines,” and became the author of original 
treatises on metallurgy and chemistry. His 
original contributions to mental acience were 
by no means insignificant, and at one time 
he was regatded as 2 man likely to givea 








fresh start to specolative philosophy in his 
country. In s matters his aspil 8 
were for the reunion of Protestantism with 





Catholicism, and he joined the mystic circle 
of religious devotees which at the time had 
Madame Kriidener for its centre of attrac- 
tion, It inchided Speranski and Prince 
Galizin, but its first and foremost member 
was no less a person than the youthful Em- 
peror of Russiz, Alexander I, jer had a 
project which he submitted to the Czar for 
uniting the members of the Holy Alliance in 
‘one common policy for the spiritual and social 
regeneration of Enrope. He also pressed 
upon the imperial enthusiast a scheme for 
the establishment of @ new Academy at rd 
Petersburg, which was to be a temple 
ligion and science, where faith and fact, 
dogma and discovery, were to be reconciled, 
an institution in its leading principles equally 
distant from the Jesuitsand the Encyclopadists. 
In this effort he was unsuccessful, Foiled by 
court intrigues, he was compelied to leave the 
northern capital and return to Germany. On 
his way home he stayed at Berlin, where he 
was brought into contact with Hegel, Her- 
der, Schleiermacher, and other men of the 
period. Their influence on his own liberally 
inclined mind was felt later, when in 1816 he 
‘was appointed professor at the newly-founded 
University of his native town. His first 
public lectures produced a profound sensation 
because of their freedom. Though a good 
Catholic, he gave utterance to some strong 
remonstrances against the absolutism of the 
Roman Curia in 1838-40, and was in comse- 
deposed from his worial chair, 
Nevertheless, among the worthies whose 
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‘Dusts adorn the Bavarian Walhalla, founded 
by Louis 1. near his capital, Baader's, too, is 
seen as the representative of Philosophical 
Philanthropy. As such we may now proceed 
to consider him, and examine his theories 
under the light which the social history of his 
time throws upon them. 

‘What was said of the class-antagonisms in 
France and England, and the conflicts between 
the revolutionary and reactionary parties in 
those countries, is equally true of Germany, 
with this difference, however, that here 
special causes aggravated the virulency of 
class antagonisms, The absolutism of Met- 
ternich, with its bureaucratic excesses and 
galling, police regulations, had produced a 
general it of discontent against paternal 

government. The survival of class 
mafeges aod the exemption of the nobles 
fom national burdens had produced a school 
ot “ Teutonic Jacobins,” whilst the reaction- 

ary “ Conspiracy of Princes,’ as it was called, 

A confronted by th 
nations of secret soticticn, cial distress 
added to the bitterness of the popular disap- 
pointment at the barren results of the war of 
iiberation, and the Government was 
as the chief cause of social evils for which they 
were re only in part and indirectly responsible, 

causes of agricultural distress and 
induseal depression have to be traced farther P 
back in the historical development of Ger- 
many, vind tainly in the slow aleat ta that of 
peasant enanctpation from feud: 
country. But in 1750 the 
element formed 60 or 70 per cent. of the 
entite population, ‘There had been peasant 
risings in Bohemia and Saxony towards the 
close of the cightecnth century, and exces- 
sive subdivision of the soil here had 
brought about evils which threatened to cul- 
minate in a general outbreak. The partial 
withdrawal of the more industrious portion 
of the needy population to the towns inter- 
fered with the progress of agriculture, and 
the retum of “ factory hands” to their native 
villages had the effect of spreading the vices 
of towns in rural districts and demoralising 
the people. 

Again, in the centres of industry the ex- 
tension pa ee liberties ait the relaxation 
of the system proved by no means an 
unmixed good. It stimulated production, 
indeed, but alzo increased luzury and waste ; 
i also ee? the somian of commercial 

onesty and thoroughness of workmanship ; 
it en mA kelfish exclusiveness as the re- 
ault of unlimited competition, and was instru- 





mental in destroying amall trade by means of: 
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wholesale enterprise. Thus were produced 
poverty and wretchedness, with a decreasing 


sense of self-respect among the wages-earning 
classes. From the sixteenth century to the 
ie day the condition of the trades had 
deteriorated, until (to take Prussia as a 
at the it moment, accordin, 

statistics, the well-to-do classes form 

po 1'31 of the population, whilst 80'06 per 
cent. are composed of persons depending, 
either partly or entirely, on wages, whilst 
95 per cent. of the whole population are re- 
stricted to an income not exceeding 2,000 
marks (£100), though mostly falling below i it 
‘This growth of immense wealth in the hands 
of a few, side by side with the impoverish- 
ment of the vas ly preponderating many, is, 
as Dr, Engel of the Statistical Department 
has put it, the great social danger of the 
hour. It proved so, at the time now under 
consideration, though perhaps in less formid- 
able proportions, imply because the disinte 
machi- grating process not advanced to the 
same alarming extent then, But it roused 
the spirit of insubordination, which was 
stimulated into revolt by the coercive 
measures against the “De es" adopted 
by the governments of the German Stutes, 
Bavaria at this time was noted more espe- 
sh. for its stagnant immobility in Social 


ke ea in such surroondings that the pious 
and noble-minded Baader recommended a 
“Theocracy,” s Monarchy guided by Divine 
politics, as opposed to a “Democracy” of 
Revolution, a State held together by Chris- 
tian love, equally ‘ee from slavish despotism 
and lawless mdiv. «al In a country 
where the lawyers, physicians, and magis- 
trates were all Created as minor State-officials, 
and where both he and his colleagues found 
themselves constantly red by the inter. 
ference of State authority in the discharge of 
their professional duties, Baader, in the sim- 
plicity of his strong beliefs, conceived the 
‘Utopian idea of a society founded on the 
pure principle net Cosiien pote. This 
optimism was inspi yy a study 
Godwin's works, vith which he became ac- 
7) & fact which he has 





evils attending the modern modes of induatry: 
“Wealth is acquired by overreaching o1 
neighbours, and ig spent in insulting them.” At 
the same time there is no lack of discriminat- 
ing criticism when Baader comes to speak of 
Godwin’s excessive individualism, when, in 
bis love for freedom, es Baader thinks, he 
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would make man almost unsocial out of pure 
fear of sanitary subordination. 

We now turn to Basder’s own theories on 
the improvement of society. After dwelling 
on the irrational and immoral tendencies 
of some of the * Desaagognes,” he proceeds ; 





tthe dependent con 
dizval times, even when 
‘was most t crus and inhuman, was less 
intolerable than it is now. ‘Such observer 
sanst acknowledge thay 
enli rope the evils 








nly atthe ase ofthe nciellisat 
mets fe many, aad that we have approached The 
the an 


eat aratem of slavery and helotry, which ix 
Te as ae Sek Bees 
= refers to his personal experience during 
his visit to this country, and mentions the 
fact that, when present at the meetings of 
some of the manufacturers in the North, he 
generally found that they ended in fixing the 
Tate of and the price of goods in such 
a manner that it ie truly Gores . con- 
spiracy against the working-man, who always 
ets eae tas the natural value of his 
produce (not) Baader goes on to s2 
of Parliamentary legislation in their favour 
there can be no question, because only the 
moneyed classes are represented there. 
is, of course, was said in 1835, in an 
essay on the unhealthy relationship between 
the ‘ing classes and their employers, 
Legislation for the benefit of the working 
classes since then, and the creation of conci- 
liation and arbitration boards, leave little or 
no room now for such complainis. 

Still, in Basder’s day, things unfortunately 
were what he describes them to be; and what 
is more remarkable in his case is the pene- 
tration of mind which saw at the time that 
the true cause of political agitation was social 
discontent. 


‘The remedies he suggests to remove these —(| 


causes of social dissatisfaction may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

‘Withoat pewsiocs ont piriadt anion hatenen, God 
and msn, social union can neither be effected nor 
—— Social 
2 es Soe 

Sishout wits 


poee inset lee camer’ permatentiy aetre aoc] 


atder, This, it has to be temenabered, was sald in 
‘bat has been called the sousoa of agony of Better- 
Bich's system, Corporate action and sssociation are 


=“ Warks,” vol, vi, pp. 33% 138 


that Croyant,” against legitimate authority, 
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uvential o the common wel, became they nnply 

organized social Hife. On the other hand, all at 

eorcpety by way of edvocaling econ fonnitis 

clcbation ip cine againet the common tntareats 
‘all. The Christian law of mutual affection 





of in the 
al it the dislategrating power of ia~ 
een ‘Sf the devclopireat Of the trond 
and religions ofthe nation, social evolution will bo- 
ome pombe alo, sod thoy the unheath samt 
of acetal proj be ellminated without the: 
thon of revali tmcarurn “AY presat, he a 


the ty of men are the slaves of capital, 


wealth is carried on on a gigunticacale, 


of we 
‘of whukt its distribution is alarmingly uneven and un- 
diaconats for 


just. The Church must provide o new 

‘& more equitable redistibation, Tuo most perfect 

corporation is the Catholic Church, it is therefore the 

Dest type of social organisation, ‘The Church is alto- 

gether of joned to the heathenish view of ommenship 
) Which is purely selfish and therefore ant 


soca pin e 
ents and stewards 
of their porsessions for the common good, ‘Therefore 


wwben it was anid da the French Triduue, « Letat ext 
athée, et doit Petre” (the State is withont Gou, and 
ugh to be so), it was proclaiming 

tatlon of society which imboduced the implous a 
destroys the roots of personal responeibili 

‘the bitter: dneppolniments fal following the Revotaton, 


In this respect Baader widely differs from 
Lamennais in his later views le compares 
him with Peter the Hermit in preachin; 
crusade, but a crusade as in “ Les Paroles _ 
thus, 
as it were, consecrating the Jacobian ag and 
the barricades,* Reminding him of S. Ber- 
nard’s exhortation, “Conformor ut unior dum 
destituor"—-(I yield for the sake of union, 
though it be to my own hurt)—he falls back 
‘on the Pauline theory of social duty, that self- 
immolation and self-conquest lead to man's 
salvation and that of the race. 

‘Lamennais had said, “De lesclave l'homme 
de crime peut devenir tyran, mais jamais {1 
ne devient libre "—-(A bad man who has been 
a blave may become a tyrant, but nevera free 
man.) Yes, replies Baader; * Voulez vous 
travailler & détruire la mistre de l’esclavage de 
la pauvreté, travaillez & détruire le péché 
en vous premitrement, puis dans lcs autres” 
(If you want to work for the destruction of 
slavish misery smong the poor, first try to 
bach sin in self and then in others). 
the essence of Christian Socialism, 

inguished from every other form of 
socialinm hi having no religious foundation. 

IJ. From Miinchen we eed to Mainz, 
to make ourselves acquainted with another 
and better known Christian Socialist—Wil- 


2 Wecke” . 1 i 
Werke,’ tpz02 itt, gpl ns ek eit chee 


private from common interests, 














shys, reiarrag to 
see eee es 
‘tse self-love and love ot ry 
Snes 
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helm Emmanuel Freiherr yon Ketteler, late 
bishop of that ancient See. Ketteler was 
born in Minster on Christmas Day, 1811. 
He belonged to an old Westphalian family, 
and was the third son out often, His early 
education he received in the Capitular school 
of his native city, and afterwards in the 
Jesuit establishment at Brig. His mother 
1 described as a“ woman,” and from 
her he seems to have inherited the vigour of 
character for which he became afterwards s0 
distinguished, From the very first there was 
a peculiar religions tone in his manner and 
bearing whit le game-kecpers i 
father call him, when still a boy, “Bis- 
chéffiche Gnaden” (your Episcopal Grace), 
an epithet which clung to him during the 
whole course of early home-life. Like 
Charles Kingsley he delighted in outdoor 
exercise, and in his younger days excelled as 
a ing sportaman and mountaineer. 
‘Tils cheerfad robustness developed into a 
healthy manliness and dignified clasticity of 
Dearing in later life. The present writer has 
distinct recollections of the impression pro- 
duced on his boyish mind by the stately 
preyence and courtly of the Bishop of 
fainz as be passed rough the streets of a 
South German town after a confirmation. 
‘There was character in every step and every 
keen a of his Penetratin eye, wae 
crowd, by no means universally sympat 
could not help being = the command- 
ing presence of on¢ whom instinctively 
recognised as a man of power. Ketteler re- 
ceived his University training first at Gottin- 
gen, where he also fought a duel, which left 
its mark on his face for life, Thence he 
migrated to Heidelberg and Miinchen, and 
after passing a good examination for his law- 
degree, he was promoted “ Reverendur,” 2 
position he occupied from 1834 to 1838. 
‘When, however, in, one of those feuds be- 
tween Church and State in which Ketteler 
himself afterwards took a prominent part, 
the Archbishop of Kéln was paeae in 
1838, Ketteler, disapproving of the step the 
Government had taken, felt himself con- 
scientiously bound to leave the public service. 
He now began his studies for the Church 
under Déllinger at the age of thirty-three. 
Afterwards he removed to the Seminary at 
‘Munster, where his conduct was characterized 
by « punctual attention to his duties, and & 
simplicity of life almost zmounting to esceti- 
cist. Ts, however, did not prevent his 
becoming very popular among his fellow- 


students, In 1844 he received ‘s orders, 
and in his first cure was mach beloved by all 
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his parishioners, especially the children, and 
soon became a general favourite among the 





clergy of the district and all those engaged in 
efforts, This enabled him to 
say at a later period of his life— 
“1 bawe 
now them 
are few of 
among the 
hare cocaps 
Sleviate their nares 
Like Kingsley, during the cholera season 


in England, Ketteler, during an epidemic of 
typhus fever in his parish, most devotedly 
visited and relieved the people in 1847. It 
was in recognition of this and similar unre- 
mitting efforts, especially in the erection of 
hospitals and suchlike institutions, that he was 
elected to represent the district in the Parlia- 
ment of the Germanic Confederation, then 
held in Frankfort, This election of Ketteler 
is noteworthy, as many members of the con- 
seituency were Protestants, This led the 
way to future preferment, when the following 
event brought Ketteler for the first time pro- 
minently before a larger public, 

A tragedy, similar in its enormity and 
effect to that of the late murder of Lord 
Cavendish and Mr, Burke in the Phoonix 
Park, furnished the occasion, namely the as- 
sassination of two distinguished noblemen 
Prince Lichnowski and Count Auerswald, in 
the riot at Frankfort of September, 1848. 
‘Though in the nature of a political murder, 
it was closely connected with the social dis- 
contents of the times, and was the work of the 
social democracy. It was part of the insurrec- 
tionary movement, which had assumed such 
formidable proportions in Berlin and Vienna 
during the previous March. The Emperor 
of Austria was compelled to take flight from 
his capital, the King of Prussia was sub- 
jected to the humiliation of showing his 
respect with uncovered head to those rebels 
who had fallen on the barricades during the 
fourteen days’ street fight in his own capital. 
Germany was in « ferment, and Frankfort, 
where Diet was holding its sittings, re- 
flected the agitated condition of the Empire, 
The two noblemen mentioned above were 
prominent members of the Conservative 
section in the Diet, and the eloquence of 
Lichnowski had helped materially in passing 
@ measure apecially obnoxious to the demo- 
cratic party, The red-republicans were de- 
termined to make capital of this, with a view 
to foment # rising, and a took place 
between the miltery and the crowd. Lich- 
nowski and Auerswald had left the city on 
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horseback together, and were recognised by 
the populace end pursued. They ‘sought a 
hiding-place in a cottage on the Bornheim 
Heath, but were discovered, dri out, 
and murdered with every mark of savage 
cruelty. It was at their grave that Ketteler 
delivered his celebrated oration, which im- 
mediately a ® profound sensation 
thoughout 

Referring to the "popular aspirations of the 
times, though of course expreasing horror at 
the dastardly deed, he says: 

\"T believe in the trath of those noble ideas which 


Pay on mane ya Kate in the 
Cathedral to a mixed audience of from fi 





His merits were recognised by those in 


authority, In the nextyear he was promoted 
to the Provostship at Phe Church of St. 
‘Hedwegs in Berlin, and in 1850 he was en- 
throned as Bishop of Mainz. Asa noteble 
wait of bis character we may mention the fact 
that on the third day after his consecration he 
had usted at ee ra thas the town, 
ying with the si signalizing 
ak assumption bf Sey oe 
those acts of charity for is 
which he hed been so distinguished ae 
pele a pny non 
2 it exam simplicity and frugality, 
Hee rine odode ba te the moming 
himself little rest all day. Ne oe 
eee he beard confessions from two 
of eal fa the etenoon CJ scours ceek at 
ig) ith an enormous capacity for work, 
he addressad his mind to the most absorbing 
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gestions of Church polity which then were 
apes day ie Mended 19 the 
organization of s jucational insti- 
tutions by means of which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church then hoped to extend her in- 
fluence at the masses, and some of them 
were frst into existence by the bishop 
Hineelt Associations of journeymen and 
ices, asylums for servants out of em- 

t, mutual improvement and benefit 
societies rose rapidly into existence during 
his episcopate, and received his attention in 
the midst of multifarious engagements of every 
kind in the administration of the diocese. 
As the recognised leader of the Rhenish 
bishops he ‘was weging war at the same time 
i Government. With this we are un- 


‘bat concerned now, but whatever our estimate of 


‘him as an Ultramontene controversialist may 


"be, and however much we may differ from 


him it part the interpretation of the following 
we cannot help admiring the 

peste of his faith when he says ; 

wer in bonnets 

‘fal to cure the cancer in the human body pol 

Only Christian charity can come in here as a 

remedy,” 

Also, we could wish that the rulers in 
Charch bodies generally, in view of the many 
order in the 

aa , could say of themselves what the 
fainz mA in his published letter 
to - pratosot Nippold of Heidelberg: 

“Besides my actual spiritual daties and the govern. 
ment of ry dos T follow sttentively te ‘more. 
ments of my time afford me an 

many acts of matial dissension between 

man and man, not always oa the reslt of wil, bat 

simply arising from misapprehension and prejudice. 

To correct these unfortunate preconcep miy- 

cmmeeptions 1 devote all the spare momenta of my life 
wing my ordinary dut 


And what are the Principles arrived at in 
the course of these observations on current 
events in the social world? What is Ket- 
teler’s solution of the Social Question? 
‘There is no particular work giving a sys- 
tematic account of his scheme of social im- 
provement. Occasional sermons, speeches, 
pompliets (abont forty in number) are all that 
from which to gather his opinions. 
The Social Question, he maintains, ia 
simplya aueations of bodily comfort cpt 
support (eine Magenfrage—a question of the 
1a obach ‘The workman has become a mete 
commodity, like other in the market, 
and the price paid for labour depends entirely 
on demand and supply. In the competition 
atraggic where each tries to secure a bare 
maintenance, the “hands” are helpless, de- 
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pending on the fluctuations of trade. Adopt- i 


ing Lassalle’s theory of the brazen law, 
which condemns the large body of wages- 
labourers to eke out a bare existence accord- 
‘ing to the lowest standard of living, Ketteler 
‘100 invokes State protection for the labourers 
against encroachments of irresponsible capi- 
talists who use manual labour as they use up 
machinery, For the same purpose, to secure 
more healthy development physically and 
morally, he would encourage co-operation 
among the men. But here the representative 
of Christian Deny joined issue with the 
leader of the Social Democracy. According to 
the latter the working classes are “the rock 
on which the Church of the present must be 
built." According to Ketteler, to secure 
the safety and wel of society, it must be 
founded on the rock of St, Peter. Christ is 
the true Saviour of society, and the full recog- 
aition of Christian duty on the part of the 
privileged classes towards the poor, after the 
manner of St. Elizabeth and St, is, would 
heal many of the sores in the social body po- 
Utic, So, on the other hand, the recognition of 
Christian iple on the part of the workers, 
would enable them to beartheills of life withdig- 
tified patience and enduring heroism, remem~ 
bering that the disposition of the heart rather 
han social position determines man’s true 
place inthe community, The bishop points out 
the impotence of legislative measures for the 
purpose of equalising property. Inequality 
¢, as he reasonably enough maintains, 
is the result of inequality of skill and cha- 
acter, ‘The recognition of higher ideals as an 
antidote to the materialistic tendencies in 
every section of society can really save our 
work-civilisation from ruin. Hope of a 
future life alone can render the present state 
of existence tolerable to vast multitudes who 
have no prospect whatever of a better lot in 
life here, Christian fortitude, and not the 
mechanical force of social laws, will enable 
them cheerfully to perform life's task. Christian 
Jove, as a binding force, can effect what the 
mere external combination of “pulverized” 
social atoms fails to Lring about, viz., Co- 
operative Association ona sound basis, The 
divine laws of liberty, order, justice and 
meiey oan adjust the limits of private property 
and the claims of the community on the indi- 
vidual, or seen the interests of the pro- 
prictots and the patrimony of the poor. 
‘Under the discipline of religion selfhelp 
and selfculture will becomes howe for 
good, and a blessing; wit! i, 
degenerating into selt-ceeking and self-adula- 
tion, they often become a power for evil and 
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‘a curse; in short, the evils of uolimited com- 
petition can at least be mitigat if they 
cannot be removed altogether, by the exer- 
cise of Christian charity. 

‘The socialist St. Simon had said on his 
death-bed : “Remember, to do grent deeds 
you must have enthusiasm ;” Bishop Ketteler 
points to the power of Christian liberality 
as the lever for raising and regenerating 
society. He makes mention of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the Catholic Church, and the 
enormous sums annually collected for religious 
purposes, and looks to similar acts of voluntary 
efforts of self-devotion for social purposes. 

Buch are the inciples of Ketteler's 
Christian Social ‘hey have since been 
further developed by Canon Moufang, and 
stated with greater boldness and clearness, 
especially in a memorable speech delivered 
dy him the Maing electors in 1891, 
It contains the programme of Roman Catholic 
Socialiem in what may be called its more 
advanced Moufing sums up his 
demands 2s follows:— 1. Legislative pro- 
tection of “the rights of labour ;” 2, Pecu- 
niary State subvention to zid co-operative 
associations ; 3, Reduction of the burdens of 
taxation muilitary service ; 4, Restriction 
ped pl any oh en the removal of 

rom usury and over-speculation. 

On the part of the Church, Moufing de- 
mands—1, The diffusion of the spirit of fair 
justice and Christian love; 2, The inculcation 
‘of benevolence and beneficence; 3, The 
administration of comfort and consolation 
in seasons of sorrow and suffering and the 
trials of thislife, together with the inspiration 
of a better hope of that which is to come. 

It is easier to comply with the latter than 
withsome of the: foo Gemands—nacoely, the 
requirement of State regulation e price 
of labour, since the natmal aptitudes and 
inclinations for work differ so widely in indi- 
vidual cases. It would amount to simple 
injustice to treat all alike; it would be im- 
possible to fod ; investing their 
capital ler conditions, and thus the 
source of demand for labour is 
instances be dried up altogether. It would 
be equally impracticable to reform some of 
the abuses the money market, and to 
remove the evils of over-speculation by 
legislative enactments. Desirable as these 
reforms are, imperative even to save large 
bodies of men from destitution and ruin, 
such — em be carried hor a higl 
band; must be preceded by a moral 
reformation which would taise the standard 
ef commercial honesty and purify public 
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Opinion as the exbiter of mercantile morality. 
Again, industrial enterprise depends on free- 
dom of contract, State intervention between 
employers and employed, though it might 
here and there prevent acts of flagrant injus- 
tice on the part of the large capitalists in 
using their power overreaching those 
whose only capital is their manual skill, 
would prove detrimental to the interests of 
the laboufers as a body, im thar present con- 
ditien, unable to carry. on production on 
their own account and at their own risk 
without the necessary capital and credit. 

‘Tirades against the tyranny of capital are 
of Tittle use, as M. de Laveleye points out, 
in his late work on Contemporary Socialism, 
and vague appeals to Government are equally 
useless, unless a modus operandi is suggested 
at the same time which would obviate the 
difficult question: Who will bear the risk 
of productive enterprise when the laws of 
the State, formed for the protection of labour, 
endanger the safety of the enterprise alto- 

ther, and make it the interest of the manu- 
facturer to withdraw his capital ? 

The work of Ketteler and Moufang is 
still being carried on, in the press mainly by 
the Christlich Sociale Blatter, and a number 
‘of minor publications, all exercising 9 con- 
siderable influence on 
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‘of the working classes, by the maintenance 
and extension of a number of associations of 
masters, journeymen, and apprentices, as 
well as agricultural and industrial labourers, 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and subject to ecclesiastical disci- 

it Father Kolbing, once a journeyman 

jimself, is at the head of this class of arti- 
sans, and as such has rendered distinguished 
services, which were fully acknowledged at 
the time by Bishop Ketteler, 

The prediction of Cavour has thus been 
partially fulfilled, that a time would come 
when a union would be brought about be- 
tween Romanism and Socialism, Hitherto 
the result of it has been an organized crusade 
against Capitalism under the banner of the 
Church and by means of ecclesiastical cen- 
tralisation, Ketteler’s Kosacken regiment as it 
has been contemptuously called by oppo- 
nents, It hasenabled the Roman Hierarchy 
to bring into the field at any given moment 
an army of artisans and labourers to defend 
the rights and liberties of the Church, 

the results of the movement may be 
in the future it would be premature now to 
predict as a phase in the development of 
arch polis and a chapter in the history 


of politics in Germany, it is a subject 


ublic opinion among of dccp interest to the Christian Philanthro- 


Roman Catholics; and among the large body | pist and the Social Reformer. 


WALWORTH FAIR ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


By E. H. BRAMLEY, 


AS? wide as the sea is that which lies 
town on @ Sunday morning. Yet, the pictne 
of village tranquillity on the Day of Rest— 
“Mute is the voice of rural labour, hushed 
the ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid’s 
song ”—scarcely expresses a greater contrast 
with the general tone of London life than can 
be found in districts within the is 
itgelf, and even within a few hundred yards 
af each other, While London is a busy 
circle within the greater circle of the county, 
there are inner social rings within the ci 

of the metropolis itself. Such are the vatie- 
ties of life, that God and Mammon ase wor- 
shipped devoutly side by side without even a 
thin veil to shroud the one cluster of devotees 
from the other; on the other hand 

isolation could not be more complete. Jt is 
not uncommon—it is rather the normal con- 
dition—for people to be ignorant of even the 
name, a8 well as the occupstion, character, 
or personal appearance of the next-door neigh- 


between the habits of country and for years 


Dour, against whom they bave lived perhaps 
j and the same law obtains with 
the frequenters of public thoroughfares, in 
which ig borne out the axiom that one halt 
the world knows not how the other half lives. 
‘Let us strike a triangle withthe Metropolitan 
‘Tabernacle at Newington Butts forming one 
point, the ritualistic church of St, John, Lorri- 
more Square, a second point, and the humble 
district of Locks Fields a third. None of 
the lines of this triangle will measure many 
hundreds of yards; yet, in what strangely 
diverse scenes do they terminate on Sunday 
morning | Mr. Spurgeon is thundering fortl 
anathemas against the prevailing sins of the 
age, reading the handwriting on the wall to 
im the doom of those who profane the 
Dey; and gaudily-vested priesta at 
Lotrimore Square are performing high ritual 
and swinging vessels of incense to and fro. 
We have thus two large and earnest congre- 
gations, of widely different worshi 
and striving for the same both. esfously 
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impressed with the importance of keepin, 
holy the Lord’s day. But what shall wend 
at the other point of the triangle? I will 
¢ a visit made to the spot on Sunday 
morning, to learn how the people of Locks 
Fields live, and move, and have their being. 
‘Turning out of Walworth Road (the leading 
thoroughfare south of the Thames) into East 
Street (formerly called East Lane, being 
lane leading eastward to Walworth Common 
«8nd the neighbourhood), I had not marched 
fifty steps before I bad plunged into a 
veritable marketplace. The buildings on 
either side consist almost entirely of shops, 
and these marts of commerce are supple- 
mented by a row of stalls right and left, 
divided from the shops only by the footpath, 
A march down East Street on a Sunday 
morning is by no means a straightforward 
piece of business; it is necessary to elbow 
your way through a crowd, and not parti 
larly desirable to court close familianty with 
the apparel of those who most do congregate 
there. Among the rough-and-tumble 
lation of this Kerbstone Market, it is imj 
Titic to be too fastidious about wearing ki 
gloves, or about having gilt edges to onc’s 
note-book. A very brief exercise of one’s dis- 
cerning faculties prompts the belief that Iam 
a “foreigner” amongst those who are to the 
manor born, I am quickly “spotted” as 
one who has no regular business there, 
ne I a ihe crowd of women in a 
itchet’s shop, haggling over the price of 
mocat, and listen to ca persuasive oratory of 
the dealer in fibrine food, the salesman cyes 
me with marked suspicion, Did he conccive 
that I was a sanitary inspector? Perhaps 
so. Had I been sel such meat as hung 
on the tenter-hooks in his establishment, I 
too should have had an eye on any man 
whose apparel proclaimed him to be « 
stranger and sojourner in that land of plenty. 
Legs of lamb at 53d. per pound, joints of 
beef, deeply crimson and wnocent of that 
clean-looking fat which denotes prime quality, 
at 42d. per pound, are luxuries that naturally 
arrest one’s attention. “1 want iets or} 
nforth o” scraps,” ejaculated a poor, half 
famished old woman ; and, in a few seconds, 
the salesman had snatched up two or three 
bunches of cuttings (technically termed “block 
omamenta” in neighbourhoods of this kind), 
and dabbed them into a newspaper which the 
‘woman carried with heras her basket—dabbed, 
I fay, jn the toary alap-dash Cee ding 
would have served a solution of ing 
into the hands of a sweep—and the poor 
sickly matron went on her way rejoicing in 
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the possession of a Sunday's dinner, probab!; 
for & family. Another woman, dirty and 
ragged, took up a piece of scraggy lifled 


up the flap with her murky finger az though 
she wondered whether some maggots might 
not lurk under the skin, evidently wishing to 
hold it in the most disadvantageous light un- 
der the meat-man's eyes while bantering him 
about the price per pound. Mr, Butcher 
‘was amatch for her in shrewdness; he snatched 
it from her bony grasp, turned the plump 
side upwards while he announced the maxi- 
mum price of s$d. and assured her that it 
was “sweet as arose.” What's in a name? 
I thought The woman started to leave the 
shop, and was recalled to consider the 
reduced price: “‘sd.," the man exclaimed, 
and at last, after the dowdy woman had tested 
the rosy sweetness by plunging her nose 
under the flange, the bargain was struck at 
43d. My presence had become tiresome ; 
the rough-headed barterer in the blue slop 
solicited my custom, affectionately inquired 
what I would bay, and subsequently inquired 
—Did my mother know of my being out ?—~ 


id and I departed, leaving him free to study 


whether or not there was any truth in the 
commonly accepted and familiar words, “ Ab- 
‘sence makes the heart grow fonder.” 

It would be an act of injustice to the said 
Dutcher to declare that even the poorest 
quality of his meat would not pass the view 
of the sanitary inspector, and equally a reflec- 
tion on the district inspector who might be 
supposed to have neglected his duty. It 
must be admitted, as a counterpoise to the 
seeming strictures made above, that there 
were some really prime pieces for bettcr- 
Paying customers in the particular shop in 
question, and in the numerous butchers’ 
shops in East Street; but cheapness, or 
rather lowness of price, is a necessity in the 
district where the babits of the people are of 
aspendthrift character on Saturdays, many 
of them largely exhausting their fands in 
conviviality and suburban jaunts, in the full 
swing of enjoyment till “the witching hour” 
on Saturday, and having to fight « sharp and 
decisive battle with the tradespeople on 
Sunday. It bes often been argued in favour 
of Sunday markets in London, that they are 
a necessity for thousands of poor people who 
have to cam their dinner in the moming 
before being able to provide it. ‘This is 
undoubtedly true with meny classes, hut, to 
be suictly unanswerable, the argument should 
spply only to the sale of food. This reasons 
ing, , is not exactly applicable here, 
for, although there is a large tt of food, 





» bread, meat, and the 
items which grace the “pro- 
vision" stores (bacon, eggs, lard, &c.), ducks 
and gecse—-there are numerous other items 
of trade which can acarcely be reckoned as 
necessary to supply the immediate needs of 


Earthenware shops were, as our Yankee 
friends term it, “in full Blast 5° drapery, 

haberdashery, joiners’ tools, toys were 
quite as plentiful as articles of food. There 
were several ‘(curiosity shops” st which 
might be purchased door-knobs, scraps of 
susty iron, nails and screws; and men of the 
bull-necked persuasion were busy in groups 
at these shops, some buying long and strong 
chains for their “dawgs” Stalls were 
tl 1d with sweetmeats torand Tollypops, and 
secon d clothes ; men were squatted on 
the pavement with huge and capacious 
farpetbage Slot | ssaclhiegog latter were 

ing sold at from ce to Sixpence a 
pair, and liberal offers were made to return 





the purchase-money on the following Sunday his 


if the workmanship should prove to have been 
defective, One woman guarded a hand-bar- 
row covered with men’s reed hats, one of 
which—a broad-brimmed sloucher—graced 
her own head by way of advertisement, the 
stock being tendered at threepence for each 
specimen of head gear, There were nu- 
merous vehicles, with horses in the shafts, in 
King and Queen Street (leading out of East 
Street), which was far more crowded and 
lively than even East Street itself One of 
these was a large gaudily-painted van, similar 
to a small street watering cart, and this van 
was charged with precious tiquor, almost 
black as ink, dubbed Sarsaparilla Elixir. The 
fore-part of the van had a carriage front, on 
which stood a smart-looking man who, with 
a jnunty air of assurance, exhibited a large 
tablet ying the interior of the human 
fame, headed "1 “Anatomy,” by some learned 
Dude in bls try, and of wad seit, 
pudent in ery, and of wild, 
and unfettered genius of the Baron Munchau- 
sen type, in tampering with the consti- 
tution of the British working men, whom 
he fiatteringly styled the muscle of the nation, 
dilated on the humbug of a portion of the 
medical profession, and, of course, made it 
clear as crystal that there was only one way 
to health, and that particular one was washed tion 
with the vital elixit wi which he had carefully 
bottled up for sale. There were man; 
symptoms, however, which mnedicine 
aggravated; some degen fo ink would 
meet those cases, and such patients, ap- 
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parently with tavern-haunting ities, 
and the “hot-copper” oan oat earred to thet 
tribe on the morrow of Saturday night, were 
being mpidly and largely supplied with the 
Elixir at a penny a tumbler, at 
the tail of the van, by two of the lecturer's 
wasted agonts. Life's fitful fever raged, and 
the “medical lay” was a commercial success. 
All around there were tradespeople ‘of 
various types, and crowds of wandering 
sightseera and purchasers, Floral beauties, 
were in great request. I hed been surprised, 
when wandering down Walworth Road, at 
‘seeing so many men and women carrying 
pots of fuschias and geraniums; the sequel was 
found in King and Queen Street. Numerous 
carts were laden with blooms that are 
not surpassed at Covent Garden, the flowers 
being sold by mock-auction, amid a very 
Babel of noise. One of these Dutch-auction 
men relieved the monotony of his trade by 
occasionally singing snatches of « humorous 
; another attracted a crowd by hiring as 
fan Friday, to hand the flowerspots down, 
areal Alfican~a tall, stalwart dressed 
in a scarlet coat, his neck adorned by several 
rows of coloured wooden beads, and his 
woolly head decorated with a quaint hat 
trimmed with gold streamers—s veritable 
imitation of the red-Indian chief. I have 
since learned from conversation with one of 
the dealers that most of these plants are 
grown at Mitcham by a florist who makes 2 
speciality of the business ; certainly not one 
of the Covent Garden florists attempts to com- 
pete s with him in respect of cheapness, and 
rival him for grandeur of bloom, This 
list does not half exhaust the varieties of 
trade, and if more be required to show that 
the market is not conducted exclusively to 
meet the pressing needa of the poor who 
have not the means of purchasing food on 
Sunday until they have earned it during the 
morning, nothing would more clearly illas- 
trate the fact than telling of the existence of 
2 shooting-gallery at which a brisk trade was 
being run at four shots a penny, and of a 
large perforated board at which ‘balls were 
thrown with a view to winning cocos-nuts, 
It was refreshing to emerge from the 
one end of King and Queen Street into 
Lock Square, and then to turn to the right, 
where quietude reigned supreme. ques- 
arose, “ What influences are at 
work to counteract this curious state of 
?” Ivwondered how many places of 
y gone could be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. In East Street iteelf I had 
seen pang Mark’s church (close t6 the end 
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leading from Walworth Road), im which 
service was being conducted while the fall 
tide of atreet was flowing at the very 
gates. At the other end of the street was the 
East Street Baptist Chapel. Then, turning 
out of King and Queen Street, I found the 
Newington Hall, on the door of which a bill 
announced a lecture to be delivered in the 
evening by a well-known secularist lecturer, 
the subject being “Reasons for Rejecting 
Christianity." Close to this building was a 
‘Congregational church. I entered one of these 
churches and listened for s few moments to 
a stirring and eloquent sermon. 

The held his congregation ap- 
parently spell-bound by a somewhat poetic 
address eminently suitable for the people who 
were there—well-dressed and intelligent men 
and women below, and the more intellectual 
class of working-men in thegallery. But such 
an address would have been wasted on the 
kind of peoplewho madeup the market traders 
—buyers and sellers—in King and Queen 
Street. The preacher was evidently a master 
‘of Ing , and could adapt his ideas to the 
brain-level of his hearers: it would have been 
more pleasant to have found some of the 
fower orders from Kerbstone Maiket at the 
service; why do they not attend? It is not 
dor the want of an effort being made by the 
friends of the church; for on entering the 
Sunday ove, contiguous to and connected 
with the church, where joo children were 
being taught, I learned, in conversation with 
4 group of intelligent teachers, that one of 
their missionaries had visited every house in 
the district. It was a remarkable fact, elicited 
uring this inquisitorial visitation, that not 
more than one person in every 
‘attended any place of worship, 

‘The Sunday fair, hemmed in 2h, the 
churches and chapels already desctibed, and 
by one or two mission-halls of a character 
specially intended for the people of the 
neighbourhood, seems to flourish almost un- 
intermuptedly. But lest these traders and their 
customers should have any plausible oppor- 
tunity “one and all to make excuse,” a 
‘troop of amateur missionaries have ventured 
into the very midst of the heathen, In a 
short off-street, a ad de sac called Any 
Street, the mouth of which opens into 
thickest part of the crowd, some twenty 
young men and about half as many young 
women were engaged in setting up the 


hundred of cages, 
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standard of their feith, On a stall nearly 
opposite, a salesman had raised the Union 
#gck as b means of attracting a crowd to see 

and his wares; but these young people, fill 
of native fire, rai ote ideal standard of the 
Christian singing and preaching. 
Tt is creditable to them cat they Conducted 
their service in 2 becoming manner, free from 
that conceit and dogmatism which, in the 
pare raced on fe Landon commons, 
too ently suggests ¢ idea of personal 
importance on part of the leaders, and 
which has proved a great drawback to auc- 
cess. This group of men and women were 
engaged in singing a really lively and soul- 
stirring Moody and Sankey tune which drew 
a crowd of listeners—not 2 drawling, dismal 
selection, calculated to drive away an im- 
pressionable mind, but one that cheered all 
around. An earnest address followed—not 
smart in its composition, not brilliant in con- 
ception; had these virtues to intellectual 
people been paraded, they would have 
utterly failed; but comm , drawn. 
from and applicable to the humble notions 
of the men who listened. Eloquence 
there was none, except the clone of 
camnestness ; and it was listened to with 






respect. 

Curiously, as the refrain of the hymn 
(the singing of which by those thirty sten- 
torian voices had drowned the confusion of 
tongues made by the babbling salesmen) 

lied away, a dealer in canaries was heard 
setting forth the terms of a raffle for birds. 
Addozen printed tickets were sold at a penny 
each, and the holder of the lucky ticket chose 
which bird he thought fit from a truckload 
There were linnets and larks, in 
full song, excited by the hum and buzz of 
the people; and cocks were crowing end 
ducks were quacking, for poultry formed no 
inconsiderable share of the stock of the fair, 
Men blew whistles, and imitated the cries of 
Mr. Punch, selling their tin toys at the very 
feet of the group of religious men and women 
who were striving to move the people to 
nobler thoughts and feelings. 

At about halfpast twelve the market had 
almost melied away; and at nearly onc 
o'clock bands of men and women might be 
seen waiting to rush into the public-houses 
to moisten their parched throats, seared with 
the alcoholic consumption of the previous 
night. 
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CHAPTER XLV.—“ arTz@ LIFE'S FITFUL 
Fever.” 
“TT E'S sleepin’ noo, Johnnie, Gang awa’ 
H and tak’ a rest to youre pob Ind, 
ye're sair needin’ a 1est.” 

Grannie said this after they had remained 
a long time in the same position, Armour 
holding one hand whilst the other rested on 
herarm, They had observed no change, except 
that he had gone quietly to sleep—the sleep 
for which he had eo often craved, and which 
had becn so often denied him. The intel- 
lectual cast of features, which had been so 
many times distorted by passion, became 
prominent now, The white calm face was 
that of a man whom one must have regarded 
with respect. 

Armour did not think of death ; he was so 
quiet, so like one who having scromplihed 
hard round of work has closed his 
wearily and thankfully, 

But the son seemed to hear at intervals 
the weird sound of a distant funeral bell, and 
the one long note, distinctly and sadly, pro 
nounced the word “conz! 

‘What possibilities that life had possessed ; 
what it might have achieved if it had only 
fallen into the right channel, 

“Gong!” boomed that smelancholy bell, 
He had blundered on the threshold of his 
caress, and the impulsive, passionate nature 

might have been the spring of worthy 
deeds ha hurried him to rnin, as an engine 
once off the rails tears over embankments 
and bridges, and down precipices, dragging 
the train after it. He might have recovered 
his place, but he had from all those 
sacred influences of home which help so 
much to steady a man. He had sought 
distraction from his own remorse and, with- 
out finding i it, had gambled his life away. 

“Gone!” 

How curiously distinct that low distant 
boom was in Armour’s ears, with its pitiful 
comment on his reflections. 

But the wanderer had come back, yielding 
at length to the truer instincts of his nature, 
and although ‘ ime had seemed that his 
return was only to .bring misery u) 
who bad already suffered too toh he his 
account, the seeming evil had proved 
ing to them and to him, He hed 
peace at ast and after life's fitful fever he 
slept well. 
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‘The bell sounded once more in Armour’s 
brain ; and then he gently laid the passive 
hand ‘he bad been holding so long on the 

side, 

“You need rest too, Grannie,” he said 
softly, wondering if she understood, 

“Ou ay, we're a’ needin’ rest, but you 
"specially,” said Grannie in her ordinary 
tone: no sorrow, no pain in the quiet voice, 
but the blind face was pale and the lips 
twitched a little as she spoke. “We'll put 
your father’s arms aneath the claes, Johnnie 
et me do it mysel’.” 

Very tenderly she lifted the arm which 
rested upon hers and after placing it drew 
the sheet up over the face. Armour knew 
now that she understood. 

“You had better come with me, Grannic,” 

“ Ay, *y, in a minute, Bid Howison come 
here an’ I'll tell her what she has to dae. 
‘There are things in the drawers that I was 
meanin' for mysel’, but he can hae them.” 
dona in the gories =“ matt Rovner 

way—aa she might have din im 
where to find his clean underclothing, 

‘When he had left the room she uncovered 
the face and smoothed the brow with her 
hand. By-and-by, eods took po oe 
which ie raed le and ger 
ing her fingers m ber the catly | ie Pike 
cut two. When he had put them away, 
her bead was bowed for a little, whilst her 
band rested on his brow. 

she said as if speaking to hi 

“ Puir lad—ye hae sair fecht ; but 
it’s a’ by noo; 5 and the Lord will forgie ye, 
since we hae forgi’ en.” 

Howison came in ae Geans ye the 
necessary directions. ere was no flurry: 
‘no emotion visible to any one, The thoughts 
and feelings of the woman were too sacied 
to herself to be exhibited to bystanders. 
She attended to everything that should be 
done with as much self-possession as if she 








had no personal interest in the gs. 
‘Then she went downstairs and red dinner 
to be served at the usual hour, 


“Thae kind o’ things maun be looked 
after, ye ken,” she said to the minister, 
these “nae matter wha comes or wha gace. An’ 
it’s a kind o’ relief, forbye.* 

She went to her own room snd shut the 


door, 
On his side Armour discharged the routine 
of his duty 2s calmly 2s Grannig, 
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“Te is the right way,” said Mr. Moffat ; 
“those things which come in the ordinary 
course of nature should find ws prepared for 
them and should be accepted with resigna- 
tion os the Lord's will.” 


Snow had again fallen and it lay nearly 
a foot deep on the ground, whilst by the 
hedgerows and dykes the wind had tossed 
it into considerable mounds. There was a 
red sun and a keen frost : the snow was crisp 
and dry, making a pleasant crunching sound 
under the feet. 

‘Those who came to pay the last mark of re- 
spect to Daft Jock Thorburn were for the most 

rt workers in the Mill. They were dressed 
1n black surtout coats which appeared to have 
been made by one tailor whose ingenuity in 
misfitting had been infinite, Every coat was 
“baggy,” and, in many cases, hung with 
melancholy limpness upon the wearer whether 
he happened to be thinor stout. The coats 
had served for bridal deys—the blue swallow- 
tail with brass buttons has tong ago disap- 
peared—for kirk on Sabbath and for every 
suneral the owners had attended. 

‘The faces were pinched with » formal 
solemnity; the ordinary “Guid day” was 
Pronounced in the same tone as “Amen” 
efter a prayer. Exch took “the dram” and 
the piece of cake which were offered him as 
he enteied the room, with the air of 4 man 
who a sacrifice and fulfils a moral 
obligation, Tawtie Pate was the only one 
who held out his glass to be helped a second 
time, and in doing so he whispered apologeti- 
cally as he stifled a cough : 

“Ta a real cauld day.” 

‘They assembled in Armour’s room and the 
ted sun was shining in through the garden 
window, Mr. Musgrave and Dr. Sam. 
Johnstone were the last to arrive, All were 
standing, the chairs and tables having been 
removed to afford more space, 

Mr. Moffat stood with his back to the 
window, his white hair looking like part of 
sae snow which was gleaming outside. 
Armour entered with Grannie. They ex- 
changed no greetings with any one, but 
tilently took their p' in front of the 

up facing the minister, 

Then he began his simple service, and the 
burden of all he said was, “For we live by 
Hope." That was bia whole teaching: be 
did not attempt to point a moral from the 
life of the man who had passed away ; he only 
spoke of him as one who like his neighbours 
hed sinned, and suffered and repented. All 
that was good they should remember, all 
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that was bad, forget. Then the tender 
burden of his prayer was repeated and the 
service was over. 

‘The folk formed two abreast and marched 
behind the hearse, like a black line on the 
white snow, to the kirkyard, the whole in- 
habitants of the village watching the pro- 
cession. 

‘There were five pall-bearers, but their 
duties were only symbolical of the times 
when living friends laid the dead one with 
their own hands in his last resting-place, All 
they had to do now was each to bold an 
omamental black cord, whilst the workmen 
lowered the coffin into the grave. Armour 
was at the head, the Fiscal on his right, the 
minister on his left, Tawtie Pate and Lawson 
coming next. The cords were placed in 
their hands; and their tesk was completed 
whilst all round stood uncovered. Then 
without a word the mourners moved away 
by twos and threes, several of them with an 
unsatisfied feeling, as if something had been 
left undone. It was all so cold, s0 quiet, 
dropping ‘him down there in the snow, in 
silence almost as profound as his own. But 
the silence and simplicity of this parting with 
one who had been lately moving amongst 
them had its impressiveness and its meaning 
for different minds. 

Another old custom had been abolished. 
‘The funeral guests did not return to feast in 
the house of mourning. They went to their 
own houses to change their clothes and re- 
sume the work of life. Grannie and Armour 
were left undisturbed to their own medita- 
tions. 


“You'll hae to see about the stane, 
Johnnie,” said Grannie, turning simply to the 
practical details which still required atten- 
tion; “and you might as weel hae my name 
put on at the same time and syne there'll be 
the less fash when ye tak’ me ie.” 

“We need not talk about that just now, 
Grannie.” 

“Ou, we needna talk about it, but there's 
nae harm in gettin’ ready for it. In the 
course 0’ nature we canna expect to hae 
muckle time to spare. I would just like to 
wee you out o’ your difficulties, and settled 
down wi’ Ellie, and syne I could be content 

yin nae haste to leave you 

—dinna, that—but we ought to Licht 
the can’les when it's growin’ dark.” 
CHAPTER XLVL—BY POST. 


Apmoun had received three brief notes 
from Ellie; the first dated London, the 
second Paria, and the third Cannes. They 
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were very brief, he thought, but they gave him 
mauch comfort. He wrote telling ofall 
that had happened, and how, thanks to her 
father, he was likely to be able to tide over 
the present crisis in a much more satisfactory 
manner than had at first appeared probable. 

After that more than, a fortnight elapsed 
and there was no response. He heard from 
the Fiscal that all was going well ; but even 
the Fiscal had not received any letter from 
his daughter. All bis information was ob- 
tained from his wife's letters, which, although 
saying much about Ellie, made no reference 
to her neglect of correspondence. 

Armour watched the post morning and 
evening with eager longing; but no letter 
came, Then he reasoned with himself: he 
had told her that she was to regard herself 
as quite free to act as she pleased; she was 
to be silent or to speak just as it seemed 
most satisfactory to her ; and it was possible 
that she considered silence to be best at 
present, It waa probable that her mother 

id persuaded her somehow to adopt this 
course—indeed he had no doubt of the influ- 
ence which had been brought to bear upon 


her. 

‘What did it matter to him? He could 
trust her, He knew that she would not 
falter and that she would be patient, and if 
there could be the remotest hesitation it 
would disappear when she learned that her 
father was helping him. Still there was that 
yearning upon him for any sign of her hand, 
any token—even 2 newspaper would have 
pleased him—that she was thinking about 
him ; and he found it difficult sometimes to 
be quite content when he found nothing from 
her amongst his letters and papers, 

All sorts of suggestions of possible dangers: 
~-accidents or illness—would thrust them- 
selves upon him and distract his thoughts 
when they should have been, even for her 
sake, concentrated on business affairs. Of 
course he was aware that it was ridiculous to 
allow such fancies to disturb him ; for if any- 
thing of that kind should happen the Fiscal 
would certainly hear of it and report to him. 
But the consciousness that it was ridiculous 
to allow these suggestions to find their way 
into his brain only irritated him the more by 
revealing his weakness in not being able to 
keep, them out altogether. 

he had spoken to the minister he would 
have been told that the strongest minds are 
the most anxious about their loved ones. 
But that would have been little consolation 
to him ; it certainly would not have satisfied 
him that he had @ strong mind. 
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At last there arrived a letter with the 

Cannes postmark, and although there was a 

feeling of alarmed disappoint- 

ment when he discovered that the writer was 

not Ellie, but her mother, he was still de- 

lighted to have news direct from the head- 
quarters of his affection. 


“Dear Mr. ARMOUR,— 

“ As your conduct in the httle difleulty 
we bad to surmount has been so uniformly 
courteous and good, [ think it incumbent on 
me to send you a few lines to tell you that 
we are all well and enjoying ourselves 
extremely in this most charming and exquisitely 
lovely place, 

“1 am amazed at myself that I have so 
Yong delayed bringing my daughter here. 
‘The change it has already effected in her is 
truly wonderful. I ought to mention that it 
has Jong been my intention to bring her, but 
she is so fond of home and has had so little 
desire to travel that year after year passed 
without the intention being carried out. The 


I refer to is not merely in my 
daughter's health, but in her ideas of things. 
They are already most markedly enlarged 
and more becoming a lady who is destined 
to hold a high position in society, She has 
already quite caught the spirit of travel and 
is now desirous of making an extensive tour 
on the Continent, a desire with which I, for 
various reasons, entirely sympathize, and of 
which I approve.” 

‘There he stopped. His pleasure in having 
news of Ellie was much the man- 
ner in which it was conveyed. He felt that 
the enlargement of her ideas was meant to 
impress him with the fact that if she had 
travelled before she would never have been 


attracted by him. ‘The extended tour on the 
Continent, too, was intended to help her to 
forget him. 


He drew breath at that. Who could tell 
what might happen? New scenes, new 
faces are recommended as panaceas for most 
mental troubtes ; and love ig one of those afftic- 
tions which travel is supposed to cure. 

‘He tossed the sigh away and laughed at 
his own folly: the love which could be cured 
by travel was not the love be had sought and 
believed he had found. They might take 
Ellie all over the world; they might surround 
her with as many wooers ag they pleased, 
she would act anf speak just az she would 
if he were standing by her side, She had 
nothing in common with those morally 
deformed creatures who find beaux at every 
tum, 
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‘He resumed the perusal of Mrs. Musgrave's 
letter in a complacent mood. 

“My present plana are that we should 
travel leisurely along the Riviera; perhaps 
we shall visit Rome if the scason permits ; 
and return through Germany and France. 
My daughter bas had no experience of the 
Continent and every place we visit will have 
interest for her, We are most fortunate in 
having such a pleasant companion as Miss 
Dinwuddie, She is always in good spirits, 
and from the first hour of starting bas never 
failed in her perfect good humour, She has 
been all that the kindest of daughters could 


be to me, and all that the kindest of sisters speak. 


could be to Ellie, What a treasure of a wife 
she will be to some man who requires a 
cheerful, active woman to help him forward 
in the world! There is a gentleman I know 
who would be lucky indeed if he conld per- 
suade her to share his fortunes. 

“T need not say, dear Mr, Armour, how 
pleased I am to hear that you are likely to 
overcome all your difficulties sooner than 
could ae been cxpected under ioe circum- 
stances. I am so delighted! ope you 
will be quite yourself by the time we return. 
Accept my most cordial congratulations. 

Le is one thing I particwarly wish to 
mention, and you will of course readily a] 
ciate my desire to explain it to you. ie 
has agreed that she is not to write to you 
during our travels, and I of course expect 
you not to write to her. { am sure you can 
understand my motives. Under the circum- 
stances silence can do no harm, and episto- 
lary communications might involve so many 
maisapprehensions on all sides. I should be 
pleased to hear from you myself and to learn 
how your affairs progress, T will, if you should 
wish it, tell you from time to time of our 
movements, but I do trast in your honour 
not to impair my daughter's it happi- 
ness by reminding her of unpleasant and un- 
fortunate events which I am anxious—for 
her ‘own sake—that she should forget as 
speedily as possible, 

“With most warm regards and respects, 
Tam your sincere well-wisher, 

“ EUPHEMIA MUSGRAVE,” 

“PS—Mr, Hugh Fenwick, M.P., is in 
Cannes at present, and he purposes to re 
main on the Continent until hes important 
parliamentary duties compel him to retum 
to England 

He smiled when he first read that post- 
actipt, pitying Mrs. Musgrave’s futile en- 
deavours to command the course of Fate. 
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But when he took it into consideration with 
the references to the enlargement of Ellie's 
ideas and to her future high position in 
society, he wondered whether or not this 
might be a kindly way of preparing him for 
an approaching change. It might be that 
Ellie did not like to write about it herself, 
and 80 had left it to her mother to explain. 

‘What nonsense! this made the meaning 
of Ellie's silence clear: she wanted to gratify 
her mother as far as Iay in her power, and 
she trusted him to understand it all. He 
did understand, and would obey the sign ; 
he also would be silent until she bade him 
He would of course always have 
news of her from the Fiscal, and from Mrs, 
‘Musgrave herself when he chose to write. 

At the same time the most trusting of 
natures cannot help fecting that the corre. 
spondence of father and mother are poor 
substitutes for that of the loved one herself. 
He would have been so happy if his Prin- 
cess had only sent him some little token 
from her own hand. But was not her con- 
fidence in his faitha token? .... It was, 
and the highest. So he turned to work 
harder than ever and to wait patiently, 
thinking cheerily the while of the absent yet 
"Efe posteseed two photographs which he 

fe possessed two photographs wi 
carried always with him in a small morocco 
case, When disturbed by those intrusive 
suggestions of the anxious or uneasy mind 
that something might be wrong, he took ont 
his book, and studying the tender features 
—to him so beautiful beyond all else that 
nature or art hed done!—he heard the 
sweet voice repeating those happy words— 
“We can wait." Then he was comforted, 
and went on again, eager to be ready for 
her when the time came that he must speak. 

‘There were other important letters brought 
‘by that same post. if Armour could have 
read them he would have discovered much 
to interest him and something to pain him, 

One was from Mrs. Musgrave to her hus- 
band. 


“My pgar RicHARD,— 

“Tam ised—I am unable to express 
myself adequately under the circumstances 
zbat I am very greatly surprised that you 
are helping the man Armour in bis wre 
business. 1 do trust that you will remember 
before it ig too late the duty you owe to 
me and the duty you owe to your offspring. 

“I am sory for the poor man in his 
misfortunes, but I cannot see my child 
robbed of her just inheritance in order to 


q6o 
) bim a few longer in « business 
seer an told bey go man of great 


experience in financial matters (I mean Mr, 
Fenwick, M,P.), would swamp the Bank of 
Englend if it were thrown in, The distress 
which this information caused me {it was 
conveyed in a letter Ellic received from the 
man himself) has induced me to request 
that there shall be no further correspondence 
‘between them. Ellie at once consented, 
She is a good child, and has never shown 
any sign of disobedience, except when en- 
couraged to it by one who should be the 
Jast to provoke such a spirit in her—that 
person, J regret to say, is yourself. 

“If you are resolved to ruin us, I can 
only say that I am thankful to the fore- 
sight of my dear father, the late Lord of 
Session, who secured to me my small income. 
That may now save us from séarvation, 
But what will be said of you who bring us 
to this condition? You, who had it in 
your power to provide us with comfort, and 
by your indifference to all the duties imposed 
‘on you by law and affection, have ruined us? 
But I cannot believe that you are so crucl— 
so mad, 28 to perpetrate this ciime (for it is 
nothing less than a crime) against your own 
flesh and blood, 

“'T am too much excited to write calmly ; 
but I must beg of you—demand of you that, 
under the circumstances, you will remember 
your promise to me that you would try to 
advise our daughter to follow the course 
which is most conducive to her future happi- 
ness, You promised to advise her to be 
cheerful and contented, but your repeated 
expressions of your wish that she should be 
with you at home make her discontented and 
unhappy, and quite unfit to relish the plea- 
sures which aie on every hand offered to 
her. 

“There is a great future before her (even 
if you do disregard all sense of duty to us, 
and waste your fortune), and she is ready to 
accept it. “I implore you not to destroy our 
dear child's prospects out of mere opposition 
to me. 

*T do trust you will not again make her 
miserable by the expression of your regret 
that she is not at home, 1 do trust that you 
will not bring us to beggary by involving 
yourself with the man Armour. But, if you 
peraist, I must remind you that I am ber 
mother, and that it is my duty to save my 
child from the consequences of ber father’s 
infatuation if I can. 

“T may tell you that Mr. Fenwick, M.P., 
has been most attentive to us since his arrival 
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here, and has enlivened us exceedingly. He 
has seen after ing we want—has 
atranged for our excursions, seen after our 
letters and papers, and indeed done every- 
thing that the most kindly and best of frien 

could do to make us comfortable, I think 
that you who know something of the cares of 
public duty will appreciate the sacrifice he 
makes for our sakes. Iam glad to say Ellie 
does; and I am quite sure that if the poor 
child could be released from the constraint 
she is under in her fear of annoying you she 
would at once accept his offer. I think it 
would be 2 proper thing for her todo, Mr, 
Armour himself has released her from the 
foolish engagement with him, and I am sure 
that she should and she would take advan- 
tage of her liberty if she had only a little en- 

ent from you. 

“Now, my dear Richard, I do trust that 
you will consider the Post of our child 
and help her to attain the position which we 
know awaits her if she chooses, and in which 
1am sure she would be happy. 

“IT am most anxious to hear from you on 
this subject, and would be much ould if 
you would answer by return of post. Mean- 
while I am, your affectionate wife, 

“ EUPEMIA MUSGRAVE,” 


Another letter was from Fenwick, M.P., 
to Ensign George Dinwuddie. 


“My prar GaneraL,— 

“T am only anticipating your dignity, I 
am not chaffing. You can call me jar) 
of State, or Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
you hke. J won't be displeased. 

“T am no hand at letter-writing, as you 
know; but as you made me promise to send 
you a letter, here it is, I am jolly, the girls 
are jolly, and the old lady is jolly. Now 
what more has a fellow to say? Except 
that we are all jolly. We drive, we bask in 
the sunshine, we dine, we—I was going to 
say we smoke ; but what I ought to say is 
that I emoke = it is altogether a good 
time for me; and an excellent preparatory 
course for my first campaign in the House, 

“ By the way i have taught your sister to 
play billiards and she ia 9 first-rate pupil. 
She doesn't object to tobacco, and I believe 
that wa 8 little persuasion she'd une Hi 
cigarette hersclt. ¢ is a stunning girl ant 
you ought to be proud of her, _ 

“Write as soon ps you can and give mo 
all your news, I'll do the same. 

“ Ever yours, 
“Huow Fenwick.” 
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CHAPTER XLYII.—~-MORE NEWS BY POST. 


Another letter was from Miss Dinwuddie 
tebe at Maton Homa, Kiskcad 


“My pzar Sissy,—~ : 

“You must not scold me for the brevity 
and rarity of my letters, You folk who 
bide at home and live at ease have no idez 
of the thousand and one occupations which 
demand the immediate attention of a traveller 
and leave her too wearied to do anything 
but go to bed. I am going to try to write 
you a long letter to-day as we are kept in- 
‘doors by a thunderstorm, and Mr. Fenwick 
is playing the ‘dutiful attendant’ on Mrs. 
“Musgrave ia the drawing-room, whilst 
are waiting for Ellie to recover from 4 
ache and to come out of her room. 

“IfT can only recollect all that I should 
Tike to tell you, there will be no more com- 
plaints about scant news, 

“I mentioned that we stayed for a few 
days ina hotel; then Mrs, Musgrave decided 
pen this villa, It is on the slope of a hill, 

ith a beautiful garden in front, and some 
pretty paths behind, But it has many incon- 
veni especially in the kitchen depait- 
ment, 
ladyship (you know how she likes the title), 
she gave me this extraordi reply: 

“* Bat, my dear, there is a bili i 

“ Why she should place the advantages of 
4 billiard-room above the chance of having 
our victuals properly cooked I could not 
anderatand at first. But I understand it 
now, Mr, Fenwick was coming, and this 
was for his convenience. She how- 
ever, that he would want somebody to play 
with him. Well, since his arrival, he has 
‘been almost constantly in the house (his hotel 
bill can’t be large, for he has all his meals 
here), and as he bas occasionally half sn hour 
or #0 which he does not know what to do 
with, he plays billiards, You know that I 
have played now and then with Geordie, and 
I offered to do what I could to relieve his 
tedium by knocking the balls about for him. 
Of course I explained that I was 
rant of the French game. 

+ Does the smoke ennoy you?” 
at all,’ says I, taking up cae, 
“© Thanks—that's the way to cannon,’ says 





when I pointed them out to her is 


ite igno- he 
: ‘tanrape or Sot 
“Never you mind,’ says he; ‘3 will teach | 


yor 


“ But now comes the imj t of the 
business, What do you think he has done? 
He has made me his confidante, and has told 
me what I have known quite well all along— 
that he wants to make our friend Ellie, Mrs, 
Hugh Fenwick, and that although her mother 
is most eager for the match, the lady herself 
would like to be ‘ower the borders and 
awa’ wi’ Jock o'—’ Thomichowe! Can you 
guess whoI mean? Iwas more amazedthen 
Tcan tell you; and so will you be; and #0 
will mamma; for you remember when they 
were with us we all thought that Mr, Fen- 
wick was the man of Ellie's choice, 

“Nothing of the kind! It is the paper- 
maker, Mr. Armour, who is the maa dongh 
T can’t for the life of me make out how 
could select him when such a smart fellow as 
the other one was in sight, 

“There I stop, and lest you should misun- 
derstand me, I want to tell you at once that 
I do not like Mr. Fenwick. “He is altogether 
too dressy, and too much in the fashion for 


my taste, All the same he is 2 very nice 
But know a man may be as 
nice as possible to one person and very dis- 


agreeable to another, Ellie has never said a, 
word about him or about anybody else to 
me, but I can see ax plain as A BC that she 

worried by him, and that if she was not so 
anxious to keep her mother in good humour 
she would refuse to speak to him at all. 

“ Thatis, I sink she would refuse to 8] 
to him ; but there is no saying what hidden 
meanings there may be in a quiet and 
sometimes, as it seems to me, sly conduct. 
She deceived us entirely when she was at 
Maclellan House, and maybe she is doing 
the same now ; for you know that Armour 
a bankrupt, and basn’t a penny to bless him- 
self with, let alone a wife, Besides there is 
some awful disgrace about him. I don't 
know what it is, but Mrs. Musgrave hints at 
it so darkly that I think he must bave mur. 
dered somebody, somewhere, comehow, and 
has escaped hanging for it. 

*T thought was rather a nice man 
(dide’t you?). Heand I got on fine together, 
and I think if he bad only stayed a few days 

might bave had me for the asking— 








“Now, my dear Aggie, I suppose you are 
very much shocked at me for saying that ; 
oughtn't to be shocked at the trath, 


‘but 
you not to mention that I think you 


‘he, as be played what he called « good stroke. were yourself rather taken with him. Do 
“Since then we have been playing every | you remember what you said when we were 

day, and heve become regular ‘chums,’ as he going to bed on the evening after he had 

‘ways. ‘gone away? ‘You were just in a fearful tem- 
XXmI~32 
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per, and you said, ‘Tt was so nasty of him 
to min away just when we were getting to 
like him.’ “And I said, ‘Oh! Aggie, have 
you forgotten-—-—,’ But that is neither 
here nor there, I don't wast to remind you 
of old sores, I want to tell you what a 
wicked creature your sister is, 


“Will you believe it? I've been playing said- 


such 2 game with Mr. Fenwick! You know 
that I am fond of Ellic; and fancyjng that 
she was pestered by her mother forcing him 
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nances of life, It pleased me very much on 
this-occasion, ly as I saw that the 
efforts of both of us failed to mollify Mr. 
Musgrave. I was quite glad when she her- 
self suggested that Mr. Fenwick should die- 
pense with the usual hour in the drawing- 
Yoom, and go at once to his smoke, He 


““*Certainly. I shall go into the billiard 
room.’ 
“He looked at me, and I jumped up at 


upon her, and pestered by his attentions to once. 


her, it occurred to me that ¥ might do her a 
good tum by diiting a litdle with him—just a 
very little—on my own accouat. So while 
he'is making cannons J am making eyes at 
him; admiring everything he does; laughing 
at all his stale jokes, and im every way making 
myself agreeable to him, ‘The result is that 
last night in his enthusiasm he so far forgot 
i as to whisper, ‘You ave a stunning 


gil 

“ Just fancy a real M.P, saying such a 
thing. suppose the Speaker would call him 
to order if he dared tn say such 2 thing in 
the House. He is an awful simpleton, and 
hasn't the least suspicion of what a fool I am 










making of him, 
“But the best of the joke is that Ellie 
seems to understand how I am relieving 


her, and to be grateful for it; whilst Mrs. 
Musgrave is under the iropression that I am 


doing eve g in my power to help her in 
bringing about the math, And he has the 
same notion, 


“T can’t bee what fun it is; pees 
to repeat the conversation we only 
iat night in the billiard-room, 

“Elle bad excused herself from coming 
down to dinner—not because she had a head- 
ache, or because she was ill otherwise ; but 
because she had a letter to write to her 
father, and she had caten enough at lunch to 
serve her for the day. Isn't she an extra- 
ordinary creature?—she always tells the truth! 
Well, there was a great suppressed carth- 
quake of irritation on the part of Mrs. Mus- 

we, and some sulks an the part of Mr. 

fenwick ; but his ill-humour speedily patsed 
away, and we both endeavoured to soothe 
our hostess, He is a real good fellow in 
that way ; I have noticed it several times, 
when Ellie has done something to put her 
Laat & tem fe has done evesyibing, 
could to put in humour again, 
‘That is an excellent cait'ins man's character 
~or a woman's either, for that matter—but 
eapecially in 2 man who is not supposed to 
pay any particular attention to the conve 


“*T will go with you,’ says I, and after we 
had bowed our hostess out of the drawing. 
room I took his arm, and he led me into the 
billiard-room, 

“ Now comes the conversation that I wish 
to repeat to you; but as I don't want to be 
Dothered with ‘says he's’ and ‘says I's* you 
will allow me to imitate one of those ballads 
we sing, and mark the different speakers by 
‘He’ and ‘Me, 

“ He was very particular in eutting the end 
of his cigar and puncturing it with one of 
those pretty little knives which seem to have 
instruments for everything, from taking a 
stone out of a horse’s hoof to cutting a piece 
of bread.and-butter, He lit his and 
chalked his cue with the most melancholy 
air. I could see that he was thinking about 
Elie, and I must say there was a kind of 
pity for him in me somewhere, But why 
thoald he bother her when she has said and 
shown that she does not want him ? 

“Tf she would only speak to me I believe 
Teould put matters straight; but you know 
she was always prim, and 1 think she ix more 
prim than ever now. She has never said a 
single word to me about ber love affairs, and 
that is irritating when you sec them going on 
under your very nose. I once tned to bring 
her toi, but she only said in her quiet, resolute 
way, ‘I would rather we did not talk of these 

Charlotte’ She meant to say, ‘I 
won't talk of these matters to you or to any 
body else.’ Aggravatng, wasn't it? 
signee I am_ forgetting the conversation 

wanted specially to repeat to you, 
‘Well, after he had chalked bis cue in that 
melancholy way, and I had chalked mine in 
quite a businese-like way (I am becoming a 
real don at billiards under his direction and 
can make splendid cannons when the balls 
fall into the right position), we began. 

“Hx, ‘I shall not play well tonight, Miss 
Dinwuddie. Will you excuse me? 

“Me. * You will play well th to beat 
me, aod I suppose that will isty you for 
once, 
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“He (taking a random stroke). ‘ No, that 
‘will not please me—I would rather be beaten 
by you. I feel myself such a fool that I 
would like to be licked by somebody.” 

“Mg, ‘And I suppose the poorer the 
player the more satisfaction you would 
in being licked, according to your present 
humour.’ 

“He. ‘Exectly—hullo, that was well done, 
‘You touched almost,’ 

» “Mx, ‘¥es, but I didn't quite, and miss 
is a8 good as a mile.’ 

“Br, *That is not a true, although it isan 
old-established aphorism. ‘There is always a 
certain amount of consolation in having gone 
near the mark you were aiming at; there is 
none at all io having gone wide of it. That 
is what I have done, and I am feeling it 
deeply just now.’ 

“Mx, ‘Why, you have made six cannons!’ 

“He, ‘1 was not thinking of the balls 


;. I was thinking of what happened 
tonight? 


ight. 

“Mz. ‘The dinner—something disagreed 
with you, Was it the pudding? I thought 
it was rather heavy.’ 

“(You can't imagine what fun it was to 
chaff him in this way, and if you had only 
seen his face you would have run away at 
once and got him couple of papa’s anti- 
bilious pills.) 

“Hx, ‘I didn’t try the pudding, and the 
dinner was excellent. My digestion, I may 
say, is the same, although you might not 
chink it after all the nonsense I have been 
talking to you.' 

“Mz, ‘Nonsense and indigestion don’t 
go together~—at any rate papa is very i 
cal in his commands when his digestion is 
disturbed," 

“He. ‘Then I suppose it is because my 
digestion is good that I talk nonsense—there, 
do you sce that? Missed the easiest cannon 
that was ever offered to a player! Don't 
you think now that I am in bad form?’ 

“He clagy his hands on the cue and 
rested on it, looking at me as if he had been 
drowning and was imploring me to save him, 

“Mx, ‘You seem to be very much out of 
sorte. What is the matter?’ 

“Hex. ‘Oh, you know well enough—it is 
the way she is treating me. How is a fellow 
to get on with a girl who is eternally snub- 

ing hin : 

“Me, ‘There seems to me a very simple 
answer to that question; it is the same which 
we give to a riddle when we can’t find it out 
or don't want to be bothered trying—give it 
up! 
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“He played several strokes after that with 
as coolness and precision as if he had 
been engaged in 2 match with a skilled 

‘And yet he did not seem to be 
ing of the game. He stopped when he 


have had made six cannons and chalked his cue 


carefully. 

“He ‘Do you think I can muke that 
stroke?” 

“Mx, ‘I have seen you make more diffi- 
cult ones,’ 

“He played and the stroke was a success, 
‘Then he put down his cue. 

“He, ‘If you will excuse me, I won't play 
any more to-night. That stroke decided me 
—I won't give her up. I was never beaten in 
anything I took in i, and I shall not be 
beaten by ber, When I was playing Just 
now I said to myself, if I make seven can- 
nons I shall go on; if I don't I shall stert 
for home to-morrow. You see, I have made 
the seven cannons and I am to go on,’ 

“Mx. But surely this is not the right sort 
of thing to do—to decide whether or not you 
will seek a wife by your success at billiards,’ 

“Hx, ‘Ips only a fancy, but I have won 
and I mean to win her.’ 

“was indignant at this and told him to, 
He did not seem to take my scolding amiss, 
for be said: i" 

“¢Let us take a turn in the garden and I 
will try to explain.’ 

“Tt wasa most lovely night. The moon 
3s shining and the stars were twinkling and, 
in spite of the misanthropic humour of my 

spanion, I could not help remembering 
‘our old verses, ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
how I wonder what '=-——well, there I turned 
the thing to the occasion and ssid to myself 
I do wonder what are thinking about? 

“(He smoked (jt was his second cigar), 
and did not show any signs of reli ving my 
mind, But at length it came out with this 
‘very plain question: ‘Do you think she cares 
patel eal (Whiff went a great cloud of 

@ That rather perplexed me. If he had said 
it in his ordinary way I should have had no 
difficulty in glossing it over_with some com- 
monplace bit of flattery. But he spoke 30 
eamesty that I was obliged to tel tbe 
tu 

“*Upon my word, Mr, Fenwick, that isa 
‘very startling question to ask, and a very 
troublesome one for me to answer,’ 

“* Tonly want to know what you think,’ he 

“(Then if you will have it—and, mind, you 
force it from me—I do not think she dom, 
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and do not believe she ever will care for you 
in the way you want her to do.’ 

“Then we walked up the ien 1, 
which ‘ on ae slope of is and comm 
agein, he puffing away at his cigar, 
pretending to pursue oy ‘astronomical studies 
‘but watching him all the white. There was 
Tot much to be learned from studying his 
face. I could only see that he was vexed 
and thet he was trying to settle some ques- 
tion with himself. “But, you know, if people 
will insist upon having the truth from one, 
they mustn’t expect to ‘exactly what 
would like to hear. How was I to help it if 
Ellie showed she didn’t care for him, and if 
he insisted upon me telling him so? 

“I was really sorry for him and would 
have been glad if I could have given him any 
word of comfort, But] couldn’t. He wanted 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and he got it. I wasn’t Ellie, and I couldn't 
hep it, After he hed been meditating a 
while he spoke again, 

““*Her mother leads me to believe that 
she is only playing the usual game of a shy 
maiden with me and that by-and-by she will 
yield with a good grace, Do you think so?’ 

“As an honest woman I was obliged to 
confess that I did not think so. 

Avopped ut of ty oan plenary you 
ropped out of my grand plan of giving you 
the conversation on the model of a play- 


book, and am just telling it anyhow. Bat you bel 
Insuppose you will understand it and perhaps |" “I rat 
apologii 


‘Will like it all the better. 
re Whats rum ?' I asked. ! 
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thing to do with you. A man may happen 
to get a girl who has said all that, but be 
must be a poor-spirited fellow to take her, 
ae yor may be sure she makes his life 
hot for him. I believe the secret of all the 
matrimonial miseries we hear about is that 
women often accept men just to stop their 


worrying. 
“<T won't be accepted on that ground at 
any rate.’ 
“T think be bit the end of his cigar off aa 








he said that; and it we delicious bit' of 
fan for me to hit him 

“* My father hasa saying which he tells me 
is an old and wise one. Syould you like to 
know what it in?’ 

«¢ By all means,’ 


“¢This is it better a finger aff than aye 
in’.” You can translate it for your- 


Yes, I can translate it, but will you 
give me the application, as the ministers 
say?” 


“Oh, certainly. If you won't pack and 
be off to-night tell our friend Ellie in the 
morning exactly what you want and what 
you mean, and believe what she says in 
answer.’ 


“Ah, you don't know what women are. 
+++» I beg your pardon, Miss Dinwud- 
die, You have become so muct @ chum to- 
me in this place that I forgot for the minute 
to the major sex.’ 

enjoy the mistake, so don't 
ize. But I think you have also for- 
how much you showed to me when 


gotten 

“Hr, ‘That the mother should give me you told me that you decided whether or 
so much hope and that s4e should give me not you should proceed in your suit by the 
none at all, Ifit wasn’t that— result of your play at billiards, After that. 

“There he stopped and smoked s0 furi you won't make me believe that you really 
that F thought he was trying to make care for her.’ 
enough to hide the moon, I could feel that “He didn’t answer and once more we 
he was very angry, and I could guess that went up the path and down again. I was 


what he was going to say was that he would 
five ber up altogether if it hadn’t been that 

¢ didn’t like to feel himself beaten by a 
girl, Now as I knew that nothing would 
please Ellie better than that he should give 
up all thoughts of her, I bim on. 

“Why don't you finish what you were 
goil 
my tl into my portmantega and take the 
first train to anywhere to-night.’ 

“© Would you?? (drawing it out after a 
Jong puff of smoke). 

“© Most decidedly. I have often won- 
dered at men keeping on hankering after 
& gitl who hes said plainly, I don’t care for 
you, 1 don’t want you, and wou't have any- 


to say? If I were you I would stuff 


ing sideways at him all the time, but as 
usual I couldn’t make anything of his face, 
ee you think he's handsome? I don't) 


a I don’t know exactly how to answer 
that. Taking a common-sense view of the 
sition, Iam at this moment too angry with 
to give an unbiassed opinion as to 
whether my liking for her is due to the mere 
desize of conquest, or to the mysterious some- 
thing which chaps who write verses rave 
about. Anyhow, J am not going to be made 
a fool of any longer; and either she or her 
mother must the thing straight aff to- 
morrow,” 
«Well done,’ said I, laughing and clap- 
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ps, hands, ‘you sure the first mau I ever 
Who could fake good adi vice." 

oy te yours at anyrate 
and Iam 


to act upon it. Whatever 
may come of i my deat Miss Dinwuddie, 
you maj be assured that I shail always be 
to 
“We sai good-nightand parted—hegoing 
to his hotel and I coming upstairs to my 
bedroom to write this nice long letter to you. 
rire mistakes; I can't be bothered read- 
it over; but I shall ex from you fall 
particulars ‘of how Manmle aad Pappie are 
Ging on, and what you are doing, and how 
{iss Graham is and af the animals. I am 
awfully sleepy. Your affectionate sister, 
“Cuanotre Dnrwupote.” 
“PS—We may expect great things to 
happen to-morrow. 1 am very sorry for that 
poor chap, Fenwick ; and I have come to 
the conclusion that he is not such a bad sort 
of fellow after all, But 1 cannot make out 
how a man of so much shrewdness as he un- 
doubtedly possesses should be such « fool as 
to flee 5 1 who doesn't want to have 
anything to do with him. Don't you think 
he is « fool? “Tao. “C.D.” 


Another letter was from Ellie to her father, 
In pphslip, boad she a= used the word “father” 


“Tam wae to think of you lonely, 
my dear father; and if you pore btegrel 
glad I sbould be if I might only be with you 
to try to cheer you up, you would send a 
telegram off this instant ordering us home. 
But you won't do that because you think this 
outing is doing me good. You would fancy 
it was only my affectation if I told you that 


am quite sure that I should grow well and 
strong if I could only have a trot down the 
terraces, or & walk by the planting with you. 

“I don't want to complain and yo len 
doing it. Mamma is very fond of ttle place 


fooling wel oo! 3 





tg mamma and J must try to get 
over it, 4 
“You know that Mr, Fenwick arrived here 
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‘quite unexpectedly and found us out. He is 

weg air to brace himeelf up, as be 

his first appearance in the fouse of 

Coens He is very kind and very useful 
us” 

She had begun another sentence there 
with “ But ;" and having altered her mind she 
scratched it out and went on : 

“He docs thing for us, and mamma is 
‘8 much with hit as ever. When 
are we to gethome? Mamma is talking of a 
Jong tour, and I thought when we came away 
that we would not be absent more than two 
months. That time has almost passed, and if 
we are to visit all the places mamma talks 
about it will be six months before we get home. 

“You don't know how dreadful the thought 
of such a long absence is to me; but I sup- 
pose you would wish me to do everything 
mamma wants at it. Twill do wo—only 
there are some things I want to talk to you 
booed very seriously, and I cannot write of 


“T gm afraid this is a very dull epistie, 
‘but I shall write a cheerier one at the end of 
bod week. How Iwish that I could speak to 

‘There, now, you will think me an un- 
gracious us and selfish body not to be pleased 
with all the pleasures that are offered to me. 
Please don’t be angry with me. I would be 
content if I could only be with you. 

“ Your loving daughter, 
“Fu.” 


‘When the Fiscal had read his daughter's 
letter he rested his head back on the chair 
and looked up to one of those white busts of 
eminent lawyers which stood on the top of 
his bookcases. It was the head of a famous 
jocge Bons for social qualities as well as 


cumen, 

Tie had often consulted those silent moni- 
tors, and helped himelf out of digiultin by 
trying to imagine what they would have done 
under given circumstances, But in the present 
case be found little assistance. The question 
‘was not one of law but of sentiment, which is 
often more intricate than an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and capable of as many interpretations. 


CHAPTER XLVII,—THE RECALL, 


‘He would have known how to act had the 
ae daca been nothing more than this— 


how “Are you two young folk quite sure that you 


are not making the mistake which means 
absolute ruin ee pa oe 
‘woman, perha] ly much misery 
forber?? 4 


But there were other considerations, There 
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was the mother, who undoubtedly meant well, 
however wouch her views might differ from 
those of Ellie and himself; and he was aware 
that the plan she proposed would place their 
daughter m a satisfactory position, More 
potent still was the remembrance of his own 
relationchip to Thorburn, (Strange how that 
nan even in his grave was to influence their 
lives!) The secret of that night in the shed 
of Campbell's farm was by Thorburn’s own 
wish to be buried with him, He had striven 
to prove that his death was not the result of 
the accident, and he had charged Musgrave 
‘to guard the happiness of his son. Then if 
Armour’s happiness depended on his mar- 
riage with Elhe, the Fiscal’s course was to 
respect the wishes of the dead, and to bear in 
silence what remorse or haunting doubts 
might visit him, 

Tn this complication he could only say to 
himself; 

“ Let them prove to me without prompting 
‘on my part that they can be faithful to each 
other under these petty trials. If cane 
not do that, it is best that they should part, 
But there must be no unfair pressure 
either of them.” So he wrote first to Elie, 


“I think you are the most wicked girl that 
Ste dungh born, ZY bonnie beim. T tars 
of a daughter insisting upon giving uy: 

glories of the Continent beeause her stupid 
ld daddie, bidmg at home in sohtude, 


ens to gay that he feels a bit lonely! 

& thing never was heard of before, 

ask Miss Dinwuddie what she would 
say to it? 


 Thl be bound she would take a common- 
sense view of the case, and would tell you 
that your father could get on very well with- 
big? bie ‘and would have to do it some day, 
so that you had better let him down easy by 
preparing him for the change. 

“How am I to tell you in my selfishness 
to go to the gorgeous palaces of Italy, see 
Pictures, eat bad dinners, live in uncomifort- 
able lodgings, rubmit to be cheated at old 
rag and shops, bask in the sunshine 
whilst we are in the midst of mow, and come 
home with grand stones of wonderful adven- 
ture at camival, opera and ball? 

“T cannot do it. I am just a selfish, un- 
feeling old body and must have my own 
way. You must return at the expiration of 
the time allowed to you. You must come 
or I will stop all supplies and leave you to 
‘beg your way home when you discover that 
without me you can get credit neither for 
board or lodging! 
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“What do you say to that, my dawtie? 
Do you not tremble at the voices of the 
gem? I expect you here within a week of 

day on which yot receive thla mandate, 
I mean to play the part of the rt 
and rob you of all those pleasures in foreign 
parts you have been dreaming about, 
home at once, or—well, I am not going to 
tell you what the consequences will be ; bat 
they will be terrible. 

Now you know my will, obedience muwt!, 
follow ; and on your return there will be my 
fatted hen killed and all sorts of news ready 
for you, 

“These are the last words which the post 
will bring you from your stern and unrelent- 
‘ing but still loving father, 

“RIcHARD MusGRAVW.” 

‘He next proceeded to write to Mrs. Mus- 
grave. 

“My pgar Spouss,— 

“Your long letter has interested me very 


much, and as it shows me the necessity for 
our meeting at the earliest possible date, I 


UPON think it unnecessary to follow your example 


in writing at length concerning matters which 
‘we must discuss together, 

“T will only say that there is no danger of 
ruin for me and starvation for you, unless 
you bring it about yourself; and I am quite 
ready & gre Ellie whatever advice may 
‘most uce to her happiness, I do not 
think I have ever said anything to her yet 
which was not prompted by that motive. 1 
am sorry to curtail your pleasure in any way, 
‘but I am compelled to ask you to return with 
Ellie at the date originally agreed upon. I 
trust you will oblige me an this, even if you 
should please to make another excursion. 

“J am glad to have such good accounts 
from you of the excellent condition of your 
health. I shall be able to judge of it myself 
in 2 few days, and to congratulate you per- 
‘sonaily,” 


He considered for a few moments whether 
or not he should mention Fenwick, and de- 
cided not to do so. He signed the letter 
with the customary marital formalities, and 
dispatched it with Ellie's at once, 


The 


recall was obeyed with an alacrity 
surprised the Fiscal as much as it 
pleased him. Mrs. Musgrave with Ellie and 
Miss Dinwuddie arrived a day earlier than 
they were expected. 7 
“We came away as soon as we received 
your letter,” said Mrs. Musgrave with the 
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ok of a dutiful wife, who has made a sacrifice “Hoot, toot, toot, you gomeril; that’sa very 
of her own pleasure in order to please her bad account of yourself. Have I not brought 
husband. it somehow the mancet sug- you home expressly that you might tell me 
geated to him that she had been, for some about everything that is worrying you? ... 
reason, glad to find an excuse for the imme- Come, I'll help you; it is Armour you 
diate return. want to speak about. Well, he is getting on 
“ Oh, yes 1" anid Miss Dinwuddie with an first-rate, and in a few years I expect him to 
‘undercurrent of disappointment in her tone. be in a better position than ever, What of 
“couldn't persuade Mrs. Musgrave or Ellie him?" 
to stay a moment after your letters arrived. “I am glad to have this good news; but it 
ides, Mr, Fenwick left us two days before was not about his prosperity I wanted to 
" speak, it was to ask you—did he come to you 
+” "Qh," said the Fiscal dryly, comprehend- himself arti say that he wished our engage- 
ing why his commands had obtained instant ment to be broken off? .... I know you 
obedience, ‘“{ thought the great statesman like him, papa, but I would rather you did 
intended to stay away until his important not try to soften it on my account of on his. 
duties absolutely compelled him to retum!” Only say, is it true?” 
“Such was his intention," said Mrs, Muse The Fiscal looked grave and tumed 


grave in her most stately manner, and with ® towards the house, 


somewhat curious glance at Miss Dinwuddie, 
“but urgent affairs called him home almost 
at a moment's notice--he had not even time 
to explain to us what they were, I 

there is no acrious illness in his family.” 


“have not heard of any unusual occur | 


himself without you making any complaints 


“Who told you this?” he asked. 
“Mamma told me, but I thought she 
have made some mistake. Did he 








about his misfortunes?” 
“Te is true and I made no complaint about 


rence at Cluden Peel. Possibly his merits his misfortunes.” 


‘as a politician have been already recognised, 
and fe has been offered some high post in 
the Government.” 

“You know it could not be that, Richard,” 
said Mrs, Musgrave, frowning severely at 
this satire, “for he has not yet taken his seat 
in _ Howe = 

“ Ah, yes, of course—but you have spoken 
80 much about his statesmanship that I began 
to think of him asan old hand in politics, 
However I dare say we shall hear gieat things 
of him as s000 as Parliament opens.” 

That euded the conversation until Mrs. 
Muagrave should change her travelling dress 
and obtain 2 little rest. But Ellie did 
not think of changing dress: her one 
thought was to be alone with her father, and 
presently they were walking in the bright 
spring sunshine by the planting, where the 
tender bloom of coming buds made a faint 
blue haze over the trees. 

“Now, my fine lass, what is this very 
serious matter that you wanted to talk about 
and couldn’t write about? Your face hasn't 
got the colour on it that it used to have.” 

She smiled faintly, clinging to his arm with 
both hands, acd looking up at him with eyes 
in which joy at being with him agam and 
sorrow at her own thoughts min; 

“When I was away, paps, 1 thatI 
could not write about it, and now that I am 
Sith you 1. feck aa t-1 coald ot spenk 
about it.” 


At that the girl's head bent slowly forward 
till it almost touched his arm and she walked 
‘on in silence. 

“It was the right thing for him to do and 
I told him 60.” 

“Then, do you, too, wish to take me 
away from him?” she said timidly, “Dos 
you wish me to take Mr. Fenwick ?’ 

‘The father pressed ber arm tightly 
us Deca brewght wo bea upon fats pa be 

t to bear upon hex, 
‘was angry, but he only showed it by looking 
graver than before and speaking more gently. 

“T have told you that I do not wish you 
to take any one but the man you feel in 
yourgelf that you can trust your futore to, 
Now you are not to say another word about 
it, Tam Boing to bave a little conversation 
with your mother, and when that is over I 
shall tell you the result.” 

He her into the house, but all his 
tendemess could not soothe the pain she felt 
in knowing that Armour had been the first 
fe pnpue that theyshould part. It seemed 

folly that she should cling to one who 
had been so ready to leave her and tun 
pag: bere one who followed ber so tathfully 
as Fenwick. 


‘When Mrs, Musgrave entered the library 
she recognised the fact that her husband was 
more deeply moved by anger than sbe had 
ever seen kum before. Hip maintained his 
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calmness of voice, however, although the 
notes were harsher than usual After she 
had geated herself, he took up his favourite 


position on the hearthrug, hands clasped their 


behind him, and the fingers moving as if me 
chanically swinging his umbrella, 

“There is a danger of a very serious mis- 
understanding between us, Euphemia, and 1 
am anxious to find some means of avoiding it.” 

“TI suppose you refer to the affair with 
‘Elie and the man Armour,” she said, much 
disturbed by his manner, but striving still to 
hold her own, * 

“That is precisely the case, Mrs, Mus- 

ve.” 

He had spoken sternly, and she was silent. 
‘There was something in his voice which 
auggested all sorts of dreadful possibilities. 
He look, bis Ganner and voice idee 
accusit er some great wrong-doing ; 
and precentiy he would doubtless accuse her 
in words, 

‘Yet she could not feel that she had done 
anything wrong. She had been doing and 
was doing only a mother's duty in striving to 
induce her daughter to accept a good settle- 
ment in life instead of a bad one. It was 
right and natural that she should doso, Her 
husband ought to have found it to be his 
ayy to her, and she simply cow/d not 
ny ind why there should be any differ- 
ence of opinion between them on the sub- 
ject, But there being a difference, she could 
only attribute it to some error on his 
and, being unable as well as unwilling to 
argue with him, sbe believed that she was 
performing the duty of a wife in overlooking 
his error and proceeding in ber own way to 


“THE GREAT 


WANDER'D alone and afar 
On the plains of the north, and my eye 
‘Was caught by the blaze of a star 
That shot through the pitiless sky. 


The coldness of death was below, 
The stillness of death in the air, 
Save that over the wild waste of snow 
‘The wolf pour'd bis how] of despair ; 
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do what she knew to be right for their child's 
sake. 


‘Whatever might have been the motives for 
own naalons per had lived comfortably 
enough ther for many years, They had 
led an orderly and even life, res by 
their friends and neighbours and without any 
serious difference between them until now. 
In her way she was proud of him for his 
steady earnest work and the esteem which it 
bad carned from others. She had her faults 
of course; but she had been a faithful and 
in some respects @ usefol wife to him, And 
now whence came this danger which menaced 
their peace? 

As they remained silently regarding each 
other, and these reflections passed through 
her mind, the first feelings of bewilderment 
and alarm at his manner gave place to those 
of rebellion and of indignation against 
Armour for being the cause of this strife. 

‘The Fiscal had his retrospections too, 
running much in the szme strain, but starting 
from a different point of view and arriving at 
a different conclusion. He allowed her 
credit for her good intentions ; but he, on 
his side, was unable to comprehend how she 
could wish to force Ellie against her inclina- 
tion to marry a man like Fenwick—who was 
@ poor creature notwithstanding his ancient 
family—when the girl had made a muck 
wiser choice. He could not understand why 
she was unable to give him credit for the 
jl which every one else admitted. 

He ised that they stood at a critical 
juncture of their lives. They were about to 
decide the course of their own future as well 
as Ellie's. 


LONE LAND.” 


And stricken and weary I trod, 
Scarce daring to geze into space, 

‘Till the pitiful mercy of God* 
Came falling in tears on my face. 


But the meteor had 'd and was gone! 
Ab, whither? in vain shall I seek? 

I stand in the dread night alone, 
And the voice of my soul strives to sprak ; 


But it falters, and falls back unspoken, 
And dies like the wolf howl afar; 

‘The God-lights of life are all broken, 
And I am a wreck like the star! 


‘Monrenan. 


7. JOHNSON. 


Ty the pitfulocan of thy great maccy loose usi"—Church of Saglend Lithrsy. 
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but Mra, Holt continued to shake her head 

CHAPTER XXM.—MR, WESTERN YIELDS. as she sate at her knitting. In her estima 

T= fact that Lady Grant had gone to tion no husband could have behaved worse 

Dresden was not Jong in reaching the than had her son-in-law. And she was of 
ears of Mrs. Western. Dick Ross had opinion that he should be punished for his 
heard at the club of Perth that she had gone misconduct before things could be made 
and had told Sir Francis. Sir Francis passed smooth again. 

* on the news to Miss Altifiorla, and from her Some days afterwards Miss Altifiorln called 
it had reached the deserted wife, Miss Alti- at the house and sent in 2 note while she 
fiorla had not told it direct because at that stood waiting in the hall, In the note she 
time she and Cecilia were not sy tobe merely asked whether her dear “Cecilia” 
on friendly terms. But the tidings had got would be willing toreceive her after what had 
about and Mrs, Western had heard them. She had news to tell of much im- 

“She's a good woman,” said Cecilia to her portance, and she boped that her “dear 
mother. “i knew her to be that the first Cecilia” would receive her. ‘There had been 
moment that she came to me. She is rough no absolute quarrel, no quarrel known to the 
as he is, and stern, and has a willof herown. servants, and Cecilia did receive her, “Oh, 
But her heart is tender and tme ;—as is his dear,” she said, burating into the room 
also atthe core.” with an air of affected importance, “you will 

“T don't know about that,” said Mrs, Holt, be surprised,—I think that you must be sur- 
with the angry tone which she allowed herself prised at what I have to tell you.” 





to use only when speaking of Mr. Western. 
“Yes; he is, mamma. In your affection’ 
for me you will not allow yourself to be just 
to him. In truth you ly know hiro.” 
“T Know that he has destroyed your - 
ness for ever, and made me very wretched.’ 
“No, mamma; not for ever, It may be 
will come for me, and that then we 
shall be ex happy as the day is long.” As 
che said this a vision came before her eyes of 
the birth of her child and of her surroundings 
at the time ;—the anxions solicitude of a 
loving husband, the care of attendants who 
be happy because she was happy, the 
congratulations of friends, and the smiles of 
the world. But above all she pictured to 
herpelf her husband standing by her bedside 
with the child in his arms. The dream had 
been dreamed before, and was re-dreamed 
during every hour of the day. “Lady Grant 
is strong,” she continued, “ and can plead for 
me better than I could plead myself.” 
“Plead for you! Why should there be any 
one wanted $e plead for you? Will Lady 
Grant plead with you for her brother?” 
3t is mot necessary, My own heart 
pleads for him. It is becanse he has been in 
the that an intercessor is for 
me, Itis they who commit the injury that 
have a difficulty ‘in forgiving. 1f he came 
tee ie unas tnd ‘be the beppist 
myself into his arma an ye happiest 
woman in the world without a word 2" 
The conversation was not then carried further, . 
exTi—33 


“TI will be surprised if you wish it,” said 


“Let me first begin by assuring you, that 
you mit not make ight of my nee It is 
of the greatest importance, not only to me, 
but of some importance also to you." 

“Tt shall be of imy ” 

“ Because you begin with that little meer 
which has become so common with you. 
You must be aware of it, Amidst the 
troubles of your own Life, which we all admit 
to be very grcvous, there has core npon you 
a way inking that no one else’s affairs 
can be of any importance.” 

“T am not aware of it.” 

“Te is s0 a little, And pray believe me. 
that I am not in the least angry about it, I 
koew tint it movie be sowhen rome toyou 

is morning; ant I conld not hel; 
coming Indeed as the thing has now been 
made known to the Dean's family I could 
not bear that you should be left any longer 
in Ignorance. 

"What is the thing?” 

“ There it is again j—-that sneer. I cannot 
tell you unless you will interest yourself. 
Does nothing interest you now beyond your 
own misfortunes?” 

“ Alas, no, I fear not.” 

“Bot this shall interest x You must 
be awaked to the affairs of the world,—espe- 
cially such an affair as this. You must be 
shaken up. This 1 suppose will shake you 
up. If not, you must be past all hope.” 
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“ What on earth is it?” 

“Sir Francis Geraldine——! ‘You have 
heard at any rate of Sir Francis Geraldine.” 

“Well, yes; I have not as yet forgotten 
the pame.” 

“T should think not. Sir Francis Geral- 
dine has——" And then she paused again, 

“ Cut his little finger,” said Cecilia, Hed 
she dreamed of what was to come she would 
not have turned Sir Francis into ridicule, 
But she had been aware of Miss Altifiorla’s 
friendship with Sir Fiancis,—or rather what 
she had regarded as an affectation of friend- 
ship, and did not for a moment anticipate 
sucha communication aswds tobe made to her, 

“ Cecilia Holt” 

“That at any rate is not my name.” 

“T dare say you wish it were.” 

“I would not change my real name for 
that of any woman under the sun.” 





“ Perhaps not;—but there are other women 
in a position of less grandeur. I am going 
to change mine.” 


“Nol 

“T thought you would be surprised be- 
cause it would look as though I were about 
to abandon my great doctrine, It is not so. 
My opinions on that great subject are not in 
the least changed. But of course there must 
be some women whom the exigencies of the 
‘world wilt require to marry.” 

* A good many, first and last.” 

“About the good many I am not at this 
moment concerning myself. My duty is 
“clearly before me and I mean to perform it, 
I have been asked to ally myself—;” 
‘then there was a pause, and the speaker dis- 
covered when it was too late that she was 
verging on the ridiculous in declaring her 
purpose of forming an alliance ;—'‘that is 
to gay, I am going to marry Sir Francis 
Geraldine.” 

© Sir Francis Geraldine!" 

“Do you see any just cause or impedi- 
ment?” 

“ None in the least. And yet how am I 
to answer such a question? 1 say cause or 
impediment why 1 should not marry him.” 

“You both saw it, I suppose?” said Miss 
Altifiorla, with on air of grandeur. “ You 
both supposed that you were not made for 
each other, and wisely determined to give up 
the idea. You did not remain single, and I 
suppose we need not either.” 

Certainly not for my sake.” 
“'Qur intimacy since that time has been’ 
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“ An alliance,” st ited Mrs. Western. 

“If you pleese,—though J am quite aware 
that you use the term as a sneer.” As to this 
‘Mrs. Western was too honest to deny the 
trath, and be ogrrge silent. er 

“J thought it proper,” continued Miss 
Alster, "Sn we tad been Tong tends, 
to inform yon that it will be so. You had 
your chance, and as you let it slip I trust that 
you will not envy me mine.” 

Not in the least.” 

“ At any rate you do not congratulate me.” 
__ “Thave been very remiss. I acknowledge 
it. But upon my word the news bas so 
startled me that I have been unable to re- 
member the common courtesies of the worid, 
I thought when I heard of your travelling up 
to London together that you were becoming 
very intimate.” 

“Oh, it had been ever so much before 
that,—the intimacy at least, Of course I did 
not know him before he came to this house, 
But a great many things have happened since 
that ;—have there not? Well, good-bye, 
dear. I have no doubt we shall continue as 
friends, especially as we sholl be living almust 
in the neighbourhood, Castle id is to 
be at once fitted up for me, and I hope you 
will forget ell our little tiffs, and often come 
and stay with me,” So saying, Miss Altifiorla, 
having told her giand news, made her adieus 
ary pei hides hawt sin 

great toany things have happened since 
that,” said Cecilia, repeating to herself ber 
friend’s words. It eeemed to her to be 20 
many that a lifetime had been wasted since 
Sir Francis had first come to that house, She 
had won the love of the best man she had 
ever known, and married him, and bad then 
lost his love! And now she had been left 
as a widowed wife, with all the coming 
troubles of maternity on her head. She had 
understood well the ill-natured sarcasm of 
Miss Altifiorla, “We shall be living almost 
in the same neighbourhood!” Yes; if her 
separation from her husband was to be con- 
tinued, then undoubtedly she would live at 
Exeter, and, as far es the limits of the county 
were concerned, she would be the neighbour 
of the future Lady Geraldine. That she 
should ever willingly be found under the 
same roof with Sir Francis was, as she knew 
well, as impossible to Miss Altifiorle as tn 
herself, The invitation contained the meer, 
and was intended to contain it. But it 
created no anger. She, too, had sneered at 


increased by circumstances, and we have now | Miss Altifiorla quite ss bitterly. They had 
discovered ‘that we can both of us best suit. each learned to despise the other, and not to 
cur own interests by su——" ' sneer was impossible, Misa Aliifiorls had 
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come to tell of her triumph, and to sneer in 
return. But it mattered nothing. What did 
quatter was whether that threat should come 
trae. Should she always be left living at 
Exeter with her mother? Then she dreamed 


her dream again,—that he had fame back 4 been 


her, and was sitting by her bedside 
band in hers and whispering sweet words to 
her, while a baby was lying in her arms—his 
child. As she thought of the bliss of the 
fancied moment, the still possible bliss, her 
anger to fade away, What would 
she not do to bring him back, what would 
she not say? She had done amiss in 
ing that secret so long, and though 
punishment had been severe, it was not 
altogether undeserved. It had come to him 
as 2 terrible blow, and he had been unable 
‘to suppress his agony. He should not have 
treated her so; no, he should not have sent 
her away. But she could make excuses now 
which but a few weeks since seemed to her to 
be impossible. And she understood,—she told 
herself that she understood,—the difference 
between herself as a woman and him as a 
man. He had a right to command, a right 
to be obeyed, a right to be master. He had 
a right to know all the secreta of her heart, 
and to be offended when one so important 
had been kept from him. He had lifted hi 
hand in great wrath, and the blow he had 
struck tad been awful. But sbe would bear 
it without a word of complaint if only he 
would come back to her. As she thought of 
it, she declared to herself that she must die 
if he did not come back. To live as she 
‘was living now would be impossible to her, 
But if he would come back, how absolutely 
would she disregard all that the world might 
say as to their short quarrel. It would indeed 
‘be known to all the world, but what could 
the world do to her if she once again had her 
husband by her side? When the blow first 
fell on her she had thought much of the 
ignominy which had befallen her, and which 
shouldbe faker back apn, people would 
be ‘back again, 
‘know that she had een dacarded. But now 
she told herself that for that she cared not at 
all Then she again dreamed her dream. 
Her child was born, and her husband was 
standing by het with that sweet manly smile 
upon his face. She put out her hand as 
thongh he would touch it, and was conscious 
of an involuntary movement as though she 
were bending her face towarda him for a kiss. 
Surely he would come to her} His sister 
had gone to him, and would have told him 
* the absolute truth, She had never si 
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inst him, even by intentional silence. 
had been no thought of hers since she 
had been his wile whch he had not been 
welcome to share. It had in truth been for 
his sake rather than for her own that she had 
silent. She was aware that from 
cowardice her silence had been prolonged. 
But surely now at last he would forgive her 
that offence. Then uhe thought of the words 
she would use as she owned her fault He 
was a man, and as a man had a right to ex- 
pect that she would confess it. If he would 
come to her, and stand once again with his 
arm round her waist, she would confess it. 

“My dear, here is a letter, The t- 
‘man has just brought it.” She took the letter 
from her mother’s hand and hardly knew 
whether to be pleased or disappointed when 
she found that the address was in the hand. 
writing of Lady Grant. Lady Grant would 
of course write whether with good news or 
with bad. ‘The address told her nothing, but 
yet she could not tear the envelope, “ 
my dear; what is it?” said her mother. 
“Why don’t you open it?” 

She tumed a soft supplicating painful look 
up to her mother’s face as she begged for 
grace. “I will go ir mamma, and 

Then she left the 








yy 
will tell you by ane 


his room with the letter unopened in her hand. 


Tt was with difficulty that she could examine 
its contents, so apprehensive was she and yet 
so hopeful, so confident at one moment of 
ber coming happiness, and yet so fearful at 
another that she should be again enveloped 
in the darkness of her misery. But she did 
at last persuade herself to read the words 
which Lady Grant had written. They were 
very short, and ran as follows; “My dear 
Cecilia, my brother returns with me, and will 
at once go down to Exeter.” The shock of 
her joy was so great that she could hardly see 
what followed. “ He will hope to reach that 
place on the fifteenth by the train which 
leaves London at nine in the morning.” 

‘That was all, but that was enough. She 
was sure that he would not come with the 
purpose of telling her that he must again 
leave her. And she was gure also that of he 
would once put himself within the sphere of 
her personal influence it should be so used 
that he would never leave her again, 

“OF course he is coming. I knew he 
would come. Why should he not come?” 
This she exclaimed to her mother, and then 
went on to speak of him with a wild rhapsody 
of joy, as though there had hardly been any 
breach in her happiness, And she 


sinned to sing the praises of her husband till Mx. 


m1 


‘Holt hardly knew how to bear her enthusiasm 
in a fitting mood. For she, who was not in 
Jove, still thought that this man's conduct 
had been scandalous, wicked and cruel; and, 
if to be forgiven, only to be forgiven because 
of the general wickedness and cruelty of man. 
But she was not allowed to say a word not 
in praise; and, because she could not in 
truth praise him, was s¢olded as though she 
was anxious to rob her daughter of her 


Joys. 

It had not been without great dif 
that Lady Grant induced her brother to assent 
to her writing the letter which has been given 
above, When he had agreed to return with 
her to England he had no doubt assented to 
her assertion that he was bound to take his 
wife back egain, even without any confession. 
And this had been so much to gain, had been 
t0 felt to be the one only material point 
necessary, that he was not pressed as to his 
manner of doing it. But before they reached 
London it was essential that some arrange- 
ment should be made for bringing them 
together, “ Could not I go down to Durton,” 
he had said, “and could not she come to me 
there?” No doubt he might have gone to 
Dutton, and no doubt she would have gone 
to him if asked. She would have flown to 
‘him at Dresden, or to Jerusalem, at a word 
spoken by him. Absence had made him so 
precious to her, that she would have 
the slightest behest with joy as long as the 
order given were to bring them once more 
together, But of this Lady Grant was not 
aware, and, had she been #0, the sense of 
ue was becoming would have restrained 

et. 

“T think, George, that you had better 
to Exeter,” she sard. ” 7 

“Should we not be more comfortable at 
Darton?” 

“1 think that when at Durton you will be 
mote happy if you shall yourself have fetched 
her from mother’s home. I think you 
‘owe it to your wife to go to her, and make 
the journey with her. What is your objec- 


“Ido not wish to be seen in Exeter,” he 
replied. 

“ Nor did she you may be sure when she 
retumed there alone, But what does it 
matter? If yon can be happy in once more 
Possessing her, it cannot signify who shal 
fee you. There can be nothing to be 
papa pine eh neh toy bari 
any pen to you. is thing is to 
be done, let it be done in a noble spirit.” 

‘Then the letter as above given was written. 
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CHAPTER XXII,—SIR FRANCIS’ ESCAPE. 


‘Wuen she had told the Dean's family, and 
‘Mrs. Green, and Cecilia, Miss Altifiorla be- 
gan to feel that there was no longer 2 secret 
worthsthe keeping. And indeed it became 
necessary to her happiness to divulge this 
great step in life which she was about to take. 
She had written very freely, and very fre- 
quently to Sir Francis, and Sir Francia, to 
tell the truth, had not responded in the same 
spirit. She had received but two answers to 
six letters, and each answer had been con- 
veyed in aboot three lines. There bad been 
nO expressions from him of confiding love 
nor any pressing demands for an immediate 
marriage. They had all been commenced 
without even naming her, and had beer 
finished by the simple signature of his ini- 
tials. But to Miss Altifiorla they had been 

is . She knew how silly she would 
beto: t from such an one as her intended 
busband long epistles such as a school gt 
would require, and, in order to keep him 
true to her, had determined to tet him know 
how little exacting she was inclined to be. 
She would willingly do all the preliminary 
writing if only she could secure her position 
as Lady Geraldine. She wrote such let 
letters so full of mingled wit and Jove 
fun, that she was qure that he must take de- 
light in reading them. “ Easy reading te- 

ires hard writing,” she said to herself as she 

ied for the third time one of her epistles, 
and copied it studiously in such handwriting 
that it should look to have been the very 
work of negligence. Inall this she had been 
successful as she thought, and told herself 


clever woman to make captive man of mark, 
provided that she ect herself assiduously to 


task, 

She soon descended foe bes ens oe 
shopkeepers, and found that her news was 
received very graciously by the mercantile 
i of the city. The milliners, the 
haberdashers, the furriers and the bootmekers 
of Exeter received her communication and 
her orders with pleased alecrity. With each 
them she held a little secret conference, 
ling each with a smiling whisper what fate 
to do for her. To even the up- 
holsterera, the bankers, the hotel-keepers and 
the owners of post-horses ue wa commen: 

it i one ified reci- 
cg mig ae mp a 
all Exeter knew that Sir Francis Geraldine 
‘was about to lead to the hymeneal altar Miss 
Altifiorla, and it must be acknowledged that 


j 


t 


2, 


i 
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all Exeter expressed various opinions on the 
subject. They who understood that Miss 
Altifiorla was to pay for the supplies ordered 
out of her own pocket declared for the most 
past how happy a man was Sir Francis But 

¢ who could only look to Sir Francis for 
possible future custom were surprised that 
the Baronet should have allowed himself to 
de so easily caught. And then the aristocracy 
expressed its opinion, which it must be ac- 
‘nowledged was for the most part hostile to 
Migs Altifiorla. It was well known through 
the city that the Dean had declared that 
would never again see his brother-in-law at 
the deanery. And it was whispered that the 
Reverend Dr. Pigrum, one of the canons, had 
stated “that no one in the least knew where 
Miss Altifiorla had come from,” This hit 
‘Miss Altiforla very hard,—so much so that 
she felt herself obliged to write an indignant 
Jeter to Dr. Pigrum, giving at length her en 
tire pedigree. To this Dr. Pigrum made 
reply as follows. “Dr, Pigrum’s compliments 
to His icy and A a leam the 
name of her great grandmother.” Dr. Pigrum 
‘was supposed to be a wag and the letter soon 
pecans the joint property of all the ladies in 

¢ Close. 

This interfered much with Miss Altifiotla’s 
‘happine She even went across to Cecilia 
complaining of the great injustice done to 
her by the Cathedral clergymen generally. 
“Men from whom one should expect charity 
‘instead of scandal, but that their provincial 
ignorance is so narrow!” Then she went on 
to remind Cecilia how much older was the 
Roman branch of her family than even the 
Dlood of the Geraldines. “ You oughtn’t to 
have talked about it,” said Cecilia, who in 
her present state of joy did not much mind 
Miss Altifiorla and her husband. “Do you 
suppose that I intend to be married under 2 
bushel?” said Miss Altifiorla grandly. 

But there appeared a paragraph in the 
Watern which drove Miss Alti- 
fiorla nearly mad. “Jt is understood that 
‘one of the aristocracy in this county is soon 
about to be married to a lady who long 
lived among us in Exeter. Sir Francis Geral- 
dine is the happy man, and Miss Altifiorla is 
the lady about to become Lady Geraldine. 
‘Migs Altifiorls is descended from an Italian 
family of considerable note in its own country. 
‘Her great grandmother was 2 Fiasco, and 
her great great grandmother a Disgrazia. 
‘We are delighted to find that Sir Francis is 
to ally himself to a lady of such high birth.” 
‘Now Miss Altifiorla was Well aware that there 
waa an olf feud between Sir Francis and the 
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Western Telegraph, and she observed also that 
the paper made allusion to the very same 
relatives whom she had named in her unfor- 
tunate letter to Dr. Pigrum, “ The vulgarit 
‘of the people of this town is quite unbear- 
able,” ahe exclaimed to Mrs, Green, But 
when left alone she at once wrote a funnier 
letter than ever to Sir Francis, It might be 
that Sir Francis should not see the paragraph, 
At any rate she did not mention it, 

Bat unfortunately Sir Francis did see the 
paragraph ; and, unfortunately also, he had 
Not appreciated the wit of Miss Altifiorla’s 
letters, “Oh, laws!" he had been heard to 
ejaculate on receipt of a former Jeter. 

“Tes the kind of thing a man has to put op 
with when he gets married,” said Captain 
McCollop, a gentleman who had already in 
‘some sort succeeded Dick Ross. 

“TY don’t suppose you think a man ever 
ought to be married." 

Quite the contrary. When aman has a 
Property he must be married. I suppose I 

have the McCollop acres some of these 
days mysel£” The McCoilop acres were said 
to lie somewhere in Caithness, but no one 
ir exact locality, “ But a man will 

Beara pa off the evil day as long as be 
can, I should have thought that you might 
have allowed yourself to run another five years 
pact ‘The flattery did touch Sir Francis, and 

‘began to ask himself whether he had gone 
too far with Misa Altiforla, Then came the 
Western Telegraph and he told himself that 
he had not gone too far. 

“Good Heavens! she has told everybody 
in that beastly hole,” said he, The “ beastly 
hole" was intended to represent Exeter. 

“Of couse she bas, You didn’t sup- 
pose but that she would begin to wear her 
honour and glory as soon as they were 
wearable.” 


“She pledged herself not to mention it toa 
single soul,” said Sir Francis. Upon this Cap- 
tain McCollop merely shrugged his shoulders, 
“Yl be whipped if put upwithit, Look here! 
All her filthy progenitors put into the news: 
paper to show how grand she is.” 

“TY shouldn't care so very much about 
that,” said the cautious Captain, who began 
to perceive that he need not be specially 
ne against the lady, jee 

“You're not going to marry her, 

“Well; no; that’s true.” " 

“Nor am J,” said Sir Francis with an air 
of great decision, “She hasn't got a word 
of mine in writing to show,—not a word that 
would go for anything with Jury.” 

Hasn't she indeed?” 
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“Not a word. 3 Nee fakes peevore 5054 
care of that, Between you and me I don’t 
mind acknowledging it. But it had never 
come to more than that.” 

“Then in fact you are not bound to her.” 

“No; I am not;—not what I call bound. 
She’a a handsome woman you know,—very 
handsome.” 

“T suppose 60.” 

* And she’d do the drawing-room well, and 
the sitting at the top of the table, and all that 
kind of thing” 

“But it’s such a heavy price to pay,” said 
Captain McCollop. 

“JY should not have minded the price,” 
said Sir Francis, not quite understanding 
his friend’s remark, “if she hadn't made 
me ridiculous in this way. The Fiascos 
and the Disgraziag! What are they to our 
old English families? If she had let it re- 
main as it was I might have gone through 
with it, But as she has told all Exeter and 
got that stuff put into the newspapers, she 
must take the consequences, One is worse 
than another, as far as I can see.” By this 
Sir Francis intended to express his opini 
that Miss Altifiorla was at any rate quite as 
bad as Cecilia Holt, 

But the next thing to be decided was the 
mode of escape. h Sir Francis had 
declared that he wasnot what he called bound, 
yet he knew that he must take some steps in 
the matter to show that he considered himself 
tobe free , andas the Captain was aclever man, 
and well conversant with such things, he was 
consulted. “I should say, take a run 
for a short time,” said the Captain. 

“Ts that necessary ?” 

“You'd avoid some of the di 

le will talk, and your relatives at Exeter 
might Kick up a row.” 

“Never mind my relatives.” 

cht way of naling euscive deguang, 
such a way of ing tI ves disgusting. 
‘What do-you say to taking a run through the 
States?” 

“Would you go with me?” ‘asked the 
Baronet. 

“Tf you wish it I shouldn't mind,” said 
the Captain considerately, “Only to do any 
good we should be of quickly. But you 
must write to some one first.” 

“ Before I start, you think?” 

“Ob, yes j;—certainly. If she didn’t hear 
from you before you went you'd be persecuted 
by her letters.” 

“There is no end to her letters, I've 


spite made op my mind what Fl do about it 


I won't open one of them. Afterall 
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why should she write to me when the affair is 
rat ease heard of Mrs, Western I sup. 


“Yes ; I've heard of her.” 

“7 didn’t write to her when that affair was 
over. Ididn't pester her with long-winded 
serawls, She changed her mind, and I've 
changed mine ; and so we're equal. I've paid 
her and she can pay me if she knows how.” 

“Thope Miss Altforla will look at it in 
the same light,” said the Captain. 

“Why shouldn’t she? She knew all about 
it when that other affair came toanend I 
wasn’t treated with any particular ceremony. 
‘The truth is people don't look at these things 
now as they used to do. Men and women 
mostly do as they like till they've absolutely 
fixed themselves, There used to be duels 
and all that kind of nonsense. ‘There is none 
of that now.” 

“No; you won't get shot.” 

“I don't mind being shot any more than 
another man; but you must take the world 
as you find it. One young woman treated 
me awiully rough, to tell the truth. And why 
am I not to treat another just as roughly ? If 
you look at it all round you'l see that I have 
used them just as they have used me.” 

“ At anyrate,"said Captain McCollop after 
® pause, “if you have made up your mind, 
you'd better write the letter.” 

Sir Francis did not see the expediency of 
writing the letter immediately, but at last he 
gave way to his friend's arguments. And he 
did so the more readily as his friend was there 
to write the letterforhim, After someattempts 
on his own part, he put the writing of the 
letter into the hands of the Captain, and left 
him alone for an entire moming to 
the task. The letter when it was sent, after 
many corrections and revises, ran as follows, 

“My Dzar Miss ALTIFIORLA, 

“T think that I am bound in honour with- 
out amoment’s delay to make you aware of 
the condition of my mind in regard to mar- 
riage. I ain't quite sure but what I shall be 
better without it altogether,"— I'd rather 
marry her twice over than let my cousin 
have the title and the property,” said the 
Baronet with energy. “ You needn't tell her 
that,’ said McCollop. “Of course when 
you've cleared the ground in this quarter you 
‘can begin again with another lady.” —“ 3 think 
that perhaps I may have expressed myself 
badly so ag to warrant you in undérstanding 
more than Ihavemesnt. If so 1am sure the 
fault bas been mine, and I am very sorry for 
bres have turned up with which I need 


i 
not ips trouble you, and compel me to 
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ge fora while to a very distant country. I 
shall be off almost before I can receive areply 
to this letter. Indeed I may be gone before 
an answer can reach me, But I have thought 
it right not to let a post go by withoutinform- 
ing you of my decision. 

“TI have seen that article in the Exeter 
‘newspaper respecting your family in Italy, and 
think that it must be very gratifying to you. 
I did understand, however, that not a 
word was to have been spoken as to the 
matter, Nothing had escaped from me at 
any rate. 1 fear that some of your intimate 
friends at Exeter must have been indiscreet. 

# Believe me yours, 

“ With the most sincere admiration, 
“Francis GERALDINE.” 

He was not able to start for America im- 
mediately after writing this, but he quitied 
his Lodge in Scotland, leaving no immediate 
address, and Ind himself for a while among 
his London clubs, where he trusted that the 
Indy might not find him. In a week's time 
he would be off to the United States. 

Who shall picture the rage of Miss Alti- 
orl when she received this letter? ‘This 
was the very danger which she had feared, 
but had hardly thought it worth her while to 
fear, It was the one possible break-down in 
her triumph ; but had been, she thought, so 
unlikely as to be hardly possible, But now 
on reading the letter she (elt that no redress 
‘was within her reach, ‘fo whom should she 
e, for succour? Though her ancestors had 

en so noble, she had no one near her to 
take up the cudgels on her behalf, With her 
friends in Exeter she had become a little 
proud of late, so that she bad turned from her 
those who might have assisted her, “The 
coward |” she said to herself, ‘the base 
coward! He dares to treat me in this way 
because he knows that Iam slone.” Then 
she became angry in her heart against Cecilia, 
who she felt had set a dangerous example 
in this practice of jilting. Had Cecilia not 
treated Sir Francis so unceremoniously he 
certainly would not have dared so tp treat 
her. There was truth in this, as in that case 
Sir Francis weuld at this moment have been 
the husband of Mrs, Western. 

But what should she do? She took out 
every scrap ofletter that she had received from 
the man, und read each scrap with the greatest 
care. In the one letter ti certainly was 
anoffer yer Biicly made, as he had intended 
it; but she doubted whether she could depend 
upon it in a court of law. “Don't you think 
that you and I know each other well 
to make @ match of it?” It was certainly 


as 


‘written as an offer, and her two answers to 
him would make it plain that it was so, But 
she had an idea that she would not be allowed 
to use her own letters agunsthim, And then 
to have her gushing words read as a reply tor 
so cold x proposition would be death t her. 
‘There was not another syliable in the whole 
forrespondence written by him to signify that 
be in truth intended to become her hus- 
band. She felt sure that he had been wickedly 
cerafty in the whole matter, and had ured her 
‘on to expose herself in her innocence, 

But what should shedo? Should she write 
to him an epistle full of tenderness? She felt 
sure that it would be altogether ineffectual. 
Should she filt sheets with indignation? 
It would be of no use unless she could 
follow up her indignation by strong measures, 
Should she let the thing by in silence, 
ax though she and Sir Francis had never 
known each other? She could certainly 
dos 80, but that ge baa allowed her matrimo- 

jal prospects to become common through 
all Exeter. She must also let Exeter know 
how badly Sir Francis intended to treat her, 
‘To her too the idea of a pr sojourn in 
bee Ueated sane presented: oe . In: yen 
8 come upon her a great long- 
ing to lecture at Chicago, at Saint Poul and 
at Omaha, on the distinctive duties of the 
female sex. Now again the idea returned to 
her, She thought that in one of those large 
‘Westem Halls, full of gas and intelligence, 
she could rise to the height of her subject 
with a tremendous eloquence. But then 
would not the name of Sir Francis travel 
with her and crush her? 

‘She did resolve upon informing Mrs. Green, 
She took three days to think of it and then 
she sent for Mra. Green, “Of all human 
beings,” she said, “you I think are the truest 
to me.” Mrs, Green of course expressed 
herself as much fattered, ‘ And therefore I 
will tell you. No false pride shall operate 
with me to make me hoki my tongue. Of all 
the false deceivers that have ever broken 2 
woman’s heart that man is the basest and 
the falsest.” 

Tn this way she let all Exeter know that 
she was not to be married to Sir Francia 
Geraldine ; and another paragraph appeared 
in the Western , declaring that 
after all Sir Francia Geraldine was not to be 
allied to the Fiascos and Disgrazias of Rome, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CONCLUSION, 
Twoucz the news of Miss Altifiorla's 


broken engagement did reach Mrs. Western 
at St. David's, she was in a state of mind 


mm 


which prevented her almost from recognising | 
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down to the station to meet him, but that 


the fact, It was the very day on which he ea had been soon abandoned. The first 


husband was to come to her. And her joy 
was so extreme as almost to have become 
painful, “Mamma,” she said, “I shall not 
know what to say to him.” 

“Just let him come, and receive him 
quietly.” 

“Receive him quietly! How can I be 

juiet when he will have come back to me? 

think you do not realise the condition I 
have been in during the last three months.” 

“Yes, my dear, I do. You have been 
deserted, and it has been very bad.” 

But Mrs. Western did not approve of the 
word used, as it carried a strong reproach 
against her husband. She was anxious now 
to take upon herself the whole weight of the 
fault which had produced their separation 
and to hold him to have been altogether sin- 
less, And as yet, che was not quite ware 
that he would again take her to his home. 
All she knew was that he would be that day 
in Exeter and that then so much might de- 
pend on her own conduct! Of this she was 
quite sure,—that were he to reject her she 
toust die. In her present condition, and with 
the memory present to her of the dreams 
she had dreamed, she could not live alone at 
Exeter, divided from him, and there give 
birth to her child, Buthe must surely intend 
to take her into his arms when he should 
arrive. It could not be possible that heshould 
again reject her when he had once s¢en her, 

‘Then she became fidgety about her per- 
sonal appearance—a female frailty which 
had never much prevailed with her,—and 
‘was anxious even about her ribbons and her 
dress, “He does think so much about s 
‘women being neat,” she said to her mother, 

“T never perceived it in him, my dear.” 

* Because you have not known him 2s I 
have done. He does not say much, but no 
one's eye is So accurate, and so severe.” 
this arose from 3 certain passage which dwelt 
in her remembrance, when he had praised 
the fit of her gown and had told her with 
a kiss that no woman ever dressed so well as 
she did, 

“I think, my dear,” continued Mrs. Holt, 
“ that if you wear your black silk just simply, 
it will do very well.” 

Simply! Yes; she must certainly be simple. 
But it is so hard to be simple in such a way 
asto please 3 man’s cye, And yet, even 
when the time came near, she did not dare 
to remain long in her bedroom Jest her own. 
maid should know the source of her 
At one time she had declared that she 


kiss she would give him should not be seen 


strangers. 

But if she were perplexed as to how she 
‘would bear herself on the coming occasion be 
was much more 60. It may be said of him 
that th his whole journey home from 
Dresden was disturbed, unhappy and 
silent; and that when his sister left him 


in London, and he had nothing imme-_ 


diately before him but the journey down to 
Exeter, he was almost overwhelmed by the 
difficulties of the situation, His case as 
man was so much worse than hers as a wo- 
man. The speaking must all be done by 


him, and what was there that he could say? . 


‘There was still present to him a keen sense 
of the that he had endured ; though he 
owned to himself that the punishment which 
at the spur of the moment he had resolved 
upon inflicting was too severe,—both upon 
her and upon himself, And though he felt 
thet be bad been injored be did gadualy 
acknowledge that he had believed something 
worse than the truth, How to read the 
riddle he had not known, but there wasa riddle 
which he had not read aright. If Cecilia 
should still be silent he must still be left in 
the dark. But he did understand that he 
was to expect no confession of a fault, and 
that he was to exact no show of repentance, 
‘When the train arrived at Exeter he deter 
mined to be driven at once to the Hotel. 
It made him unhappy to think that every one 
ground him should be aware that he was 
occupying rooms at an inn while his wife 
was living in the town ; but he did not dare 
to take his portmanteau to Mrs, Holt’s house 
and hang up bis hat in her hallas though no- 
ing had been the matter, “' Put it into a 
cab,” be said to @ porter as the door was 


“and bid him drive me to the 
All arene." But a man whose face he re- 


membered had laid his hand y 
Defore it was well out of the railway carriage. 
“ Please, Sis,” said the man, “you are to go 
up to the house and I’m to carry your things. 
Tam Sam Barnet, the gardener.” 

“Very well, Sam,” said Mr. Wester. 
“Go on and I'll follow you.” Now, as he 
well knew, the house at St. David's was less 
than half mile from the railway station. 


He felt that his misery would be over in 


ten minutes, and yet for ten minutes how 
sable 6) uaa be es) ieee 
trembling with joy, a je wes 

dashed by a vague fear of le stert 
ness, he was blaring his fate as ik abortened 
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by every step the distance between him and 
his wife. At last he had entered the path of 
the little garden and the door of the house 

n before him. He ventured to look, 
bat did not see her. He was in the hall, but 
yet he did not see her. “ Cecilia is in the 
breakfast parlour,” said the voice of Mra. 
‘Holt, whom in his confusion he did not 
notice. The breakfast parlour was in the 
back part of the house, looking out into the 
garden and thither he went. The doot was 
just ajar and he passed in, In a second the 
whole trouble was over, She was in his arms 
at once, kissing his face, stroking’ his hair, 
Jeaning on his bosom, holding his arm round 
her own waist as though to make sure that 
he should not leave her ; crying and langhing 
at the same moment, “ Oh, George, my own 


Geprge! It has all been’ my doing ; but 
you will forgive Say that one word 
that Tam ‘forgiven.’” Then there came 





another storm of kisses which frustrated the 
possibility of hus speaking to her, 

Mist 6 ile sho hee possess { Foe 
‘graceful, how gracious, how precious were 
charms,—charms in which no other woman 
surely ever approached her! How warm 
and yet how cool was the touch of her lips ; 
how absolutely symmetrical was the sweet 
carve of her bust; what @ fragrance came 
from her breath! And the light of her 
made more bright by her tears, shone into 
bis with a heavenly brightness. Her soft 
hair as he touched i¢ filled him with joy. And 
once moreshe was all hisown. Let the secret 
be what it might he was quite sure that she 
was his own. Au he bent down over her she 
poset her cheek against his and sgain drew 
jis arm tighter round her waist. “ George, 
if you wished to know how I love you, you 
have taken the right step. I have been sick 
for you, but now I shall be sick no longer. 
Oh, George, it was my fault; but say that 
you have forgiven me." 

He could not bring himself to speak so 
much of an accusation as would be contained 
in that word " forgive.” How was he to par- 
don one whose present treatment to him was 
so perfect, so loving, and so lovely ? “Sit down, 
‘George, and let me tell you how it was, Of 
course I was wrong, but I did not mean to be 
wrong.” 

“No, no," he said. “There shall be no 
wrong.” And yet why had not his sister 
told hin that it would be hike this? Why 
bad the so stoutly maintained that Cecilia 
would nothing. Here she was 
acknow! every thing with most profuse 
confession, it could any man desire 


m 


mue? “Donot speak of it;—at any rate 
now. Let me be happy as I have got you.” 
there was another storm of kisses, 
but she was not to be put off from her purpose. 
“You must know it all, Sit down ;—there, 
Tike that.” And she seated heraelf, leaning 
beck upon hi on the sofa “ Before we had 
been abroad I had been engaged to that 
man, 


“ Yes ;—I understand that.” 

“TI had been engaged to him,—without 
knowing him, Then when I found that he 
was not what I thought him I made up my 
mind that it would be better to throw him 
over than make us both miserable for life.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And I did so, I made a struggle and 
did it. From that time to this I have had 
nothing to say to him,—nor he to me. You 
may say that] treated him badly.” 

“Tdon'tsay so, Tat any rate do not say 
80," 

“My own, own man, Then we went 
abroad and as good fortune would have it you 
came in our way. It was not long before you 
made melove you. ‘That was not my fault, 
George. I loved you so dearly when you 
were telling me that story about the other 
girl ;—but, somehow, I could not tell you 
then a similar story about myself, It seemed 
at Grst so odd that my story should be the 
same, and then it looked almost as though I 
were mocking you, Had you hed no story 
to tell you would have known all my own 
before I had allowed myself to be made 
happy by your love, Do you not perceive 
that it was so?” 

“Yes," he said, slowly, “I can understand 
what you mean,” 

“But it was a mistake; for from day to 
day the difficulty rer upon me, and when 
once there was a difficulty I was not strong 
enough to overcome it. There never came 
the moment in which I was willing to mar 
my own happiness by telling you that which 
I thought would wound yours. I had not 
dreamed beforehand how much mote difficalt 
it, would become when I should once be 
absolutely your wife, Then your sister came 
and she told me, She is better than any- 
body in the world except yourself.” 

“All women are better than I am,” he 
said. ‘It is their nature to be 0.” 

Some half-ludicrous idea of Miss Altiforla 
and her present difficulties came across her 
mind, as she contradicted his assertion with 
another shower of kisses. “She told me,” 
continued Cecilia, “that I was bound to let 
you Know all the truth, Of course I knew 
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that; of course I intended it. But that to start for his own house in Berkshire, hav- 
odious woman was in the house and I could ing asked Mrs. Holt to come to them a fort- 
not tell you till she was ‘Thenhe came,” night before Christmas, He would have 

“Why did he comer called on Miss Aitiforla had he not under. 

“He had no right to come. No man with stood that Miss Altiforla in her present state 
the smallest spirit would have shown himself of mind received no vistors. She gave it out 
at your door. I have thought about it that since men had been men and women 
and again, and Ian = ones imagine that it had been women, no woman had been 80 
‘been his intention to revenge himself. Bat basely injured as herself. But she intended 
what matter his intentions 80 long as theydo to redress the wrongs of her sex by a great 
not comebetween you andme? Iwant you movement, and was devoting herself at pre- 
to know all the truth, but not to i sent to hard study with that object, She 
more than the truth. Since the day on wi used to be seen daily walking two miles and 
Thad told him that he and I must part oe back on'the Crediton Road, it being neces: 
has been no communication between us but sary to preserve her health’ for the sake of 
what you know. He came to Durton and the great work she had in hand. But it was 
made his way into the house, and Miss Alt. understood that no ras to accost her, or 


fiorla was there and saw it all; and then yon speak to heron these ) and at other 
were told.” times it was well known that she was engaged 
“He is a mean brute.” upon the labours of her task. 


“But1 am not a brute. Am I « brute? “And to-morrow we will go back to Dur- 
that Tam nice once more. Sreryiiag, T sony anid ‘Mr. Western to his wife, 
everything now,—~everything, ¢' ee eae Durton, how happy I shall be to 
do own that I have been wrong to conceal it, see it once again |” ss 
My very 20ul should be laid bare to you.” And how happy I shall be to take you 
Cen nee be ad ou gin” again to seeit! But before we go it is neces- 
“1 do not say that you have been sary that I should say one thing.” 
1a0 mot sane yom 1 know that I have This he spoke in so stem a voice that: he 
and po quite content that we almost frightened her, Was it possible that 
ial be friends. Ob, George, just after all he should find it necessary to refer 
moment I think it is sweeter than if again to the little fault which she had so cor- 
you ted never sent me " dhally avowed ? 
so the reconciliation was made and — “ What is it, George?” 
Mr i ieuen and Cecilia were once more ‘I have made a mistake.” 
together, But no doubt, to her mind asthe “No, Geoige, no, don’t say so, There 
thought of it all, there was present the happy has been no mistake. A man should own 
conviction that she had been more sinned nothing. I have thought about it and am 
agaiont than sinning. She had forgiven, sure of it.” 
murees he sight have exacted forgiveness. “Let a man commit no fault, and then 
had been gracious, whereas she might what you say will be true. I made a mistake, 
here followed her mother’s advice and have and allowed myself to be so governed by it 
been repeltent till she had brought him to as to commit a great injustice. I am aware 
herfeet. Asitwas, her strong desire to have of it, and I trust I may never repeat it. Such 
once again had softened her, and nowd x mistake ag that I think thet I shall never 
had the double reward. She hed what coat ape But I did at, and J ask you 
he wanted, and was able to congratulate to forgive me.” In answer to this she could 
‘at the same time on her virtue. But only embrace him and hang upon him, and 
th he had too what he wanted, be- implore him in silence to spare her. “So it 
gradually aware that he had been cruel, has been, and I ask your Pardon.” 
stif'necked and obdurate. She was every: “No, George, no; no.” 
thing that he desired, bat he was hardly “Will you not pardon me when T atk 
happy because he was conscious that he had you?’ 
deen unjust, And he wass man that loved | “I cannot bring myself to say such a word, 
Justice even against himself, and could not You know that it is all right w. £ 
be quite happy till he had made restitution, cannot speak the word which you never 
He stayed a week with her at Exeter, be made to hear. I am the hey woman 
during which time he so far recovered hima- now in all England, and not force 
‘elf as to be wble to dine at the deanery, me to say that which in any way lessen 
end return Dr. Pigram's call, Then he was my glory.” 





YOUNG ARTIST: 
‘The late James €. Fendersor. 
Br ROBERT WALKER, 


Is the Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute 
of this year (188: ie) ne ‘was one picture, 
“The Broken Jug,” thet attracted more atten- 
tion than is generally bestowed on the canvas 
of an artist whose name is comparatively un- 
koown. Its own merits would have insured it 
notice, butthe publicinterest in itwasdeepened 
by the knowledge that it was the last work of 
a young painter, who had given erery pro- 
Taige of attaining a position in his profes- 
sion, had time bef granted to him, and 
whose gentle, kindly ispositon, filled with a 
true appreciation of all that is beautiful in 
art and nature, had endeared him to every 
one with whom he came in contact. What 
James Henderson might have become, aa his 
wers matured with advancing years and 
increased experience, we can now only dimly 
conjecture, But from the good use he had 
made of his opportunities, from the refined 
character of his intellectual sympathies, and 
from the high ideal by which he unostenta- 
tiously strove to regulate his thay life, we 
are fully justified in believing that he would 
have done honest and memorable work. 
James C, Henderson, the eldest son of 
Mr. Joseph Henderson, artist, Glasgow, was 
born in that city on 4th July, 1858, and died 
there, after a short illness, on s2th July, r882, 
having just completed his twenty-third year. 
He was an artist by instinct, and in his early 
predilections for a painter's life he was en+ 
couraged by his father's advice and guidance. 
From the Haldane Art Academy, Glasgow, 
where he gained several honours, he 
to the sche of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh. In 1880 he received in Edin- 
‘burgh the second prize for drawing from the 
life, and in 188r the first prize for Painting 
from the life. The award of this prize was 
made after young Henderson's death, and 
the 188: Report of the Academy spoke of 
has in terms of the greatest respect and 
regret, as one ‘‘whose high character and 
attainments gave promise of a career of more 
than ordinary distinction.” Or this testimony 
to his ability and worth, the Inte Sir Daniel 
Macnee gave his hearty approval, on the 
occasion of the distribution of the prizes to 
the successful Academy atudents on 7th 
December, 1881. 
Th such a career as James Henderson's, 
suddenly brought to an end as he stood on 


the very verge of life's bate eld there isnot 
rouch to record. He passed through no wild, 
stormy youth. Without a tinge of either 
cant or asceticism, for his nature was bright 
and his sense of humour keen, he took, from 
the first, an earnest view of the rei 

dilities attaching to the profession which he 
had chosen and which Te loved with his 


| whole heart, He knew that to Homi td 


no easy task, and he conscientious 
Steadily set about Preparing himself 

doing of the best that was inbim. He fig 
sessed the true artistic spirit that leads a man, 
for art's sake, “to acom delights, and 
laborious days.” Of the proficiency he Maid 
attained at his death, we may ji Judge by © ths 
Broken Jug,” of which we this give 
reproduction, Although it lacks “the 

ing touches,” competent critics have declared 
that no better work by a student has been of 
late years produced in Scotland. His draw. 
mes correct, and yet remarkably free; his 
colour, showing the influence upon hita of 
Orchardson and his school, is coal aud 
delicate. In his composition there ara both 
ease and grace, and a most commepdable 
absence of affectation, Founding our opinion 
on his last pictare, we have every reason to 
believe that in young Henderson there 1 
the making of an artist who in time it 
have taken his place with the Landers, 
paper haeeead the Petties, of whom Scotlaad 


is justly proud. 
He was natural! studious, and his well- 
cultured mind ood artistic instincts found 


omen in poetry as well as in alnting. 
ro painting was the serious 
of his life and verse only one of its relax» 
tions, he wrote a good deal, ae pede eng 
that he wrote there are geouine Poetic feling 
and an admirable mastery over rhyme 
thy His verses are the y dite out outrame 
simple, unaffected nature, “He took 
the fom og life with trusting hands,” and his 
young eager heart was in sympathy with 
whatever is lovely and of good report. In 
bim there was no weak sentimentality, no 
morbid whining over the evils, real or fancied, 
of the world. He saw the bright side of 
things, and the to that each man can 
Joappots for himael, through a are and 
tments, by simply doing his duty, 
and patiently giving {air and free scope Ranh 
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powers, his is the lesson—if we Lacan) ge gh eb renter ny beige 
—that his life, chort as it was, teaches us, voles beyond 
it in a lesson not unneeded nowadays, when “Goats pire dongle iene sbend ans 


thongh wa for ays should. : 
pessimism of a sickly, foolish sort abounds, Teunmuol te bare tad ving wales ea 


and singers and thinkers would fain persuade 
us that life is not worth living. 

His peems have been lately printed for 
private circulation. Subjoined are two son- 
nets, which show his command over this 
rather difficult form of poetical expression. 


TREASURE SERKERS. 
‘Wo have been far away—al, far away 
‘Beyond snowshroeded bills, and we have seen, 
Strange people nad strange things, Car stepe have been, 


‘No reeplte wweet; vee moorlanda dun and grey, 
‘And loosly wastes, led bry no kindly star, 
‘Atbirst and weary we have wandered far, 

‘Tot hare we found wo treamires till to-day; 


‘Of kind hand-pressings, and warm welcomes-bowe, 


WIGHTFALL. 


Below the black ling of the furthest BD 
‘The san moves slowdy to the nadee world, 
And Might, with starry banser half enfesled, 
‘Wats in the nest til all the world la vit, 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND FAMILY LIFE. 
By R, W. DALE, M.A. 


BOUT the infancy and childhood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ the writers of the 
four Gospels are almost silent. 


her dignity is permanent, and that the 
surest method of securing the grace of 
Christ is to appeal to the tenderness of His 


For a long time this reticence of the four mother, 


evangelists contralled the thought and spirit 
of the Christian Church. Our Lord’s sacrifice 
for the sin of the world, His victory over 
were the central and most absorbing 
objects of carly Christian devotion. Of this 
festival of Christmas we find no trace till 
about three hundred years after the cruci- 
fixion. The festivals of the early Church 
were the Lord’s Supper, which commemo- 
rated His death as a sacrifice for sin, and the 
first day of the week, which commemorated 
Hiss resurrection. | ‘ delight 
low soon painters began to delight in 
those representations of the Virgin and Child 
and of the Holy Family, which are now to 
be peat a euch a numbers on the 
walls o! ¢ picture ries of Europe, 
do not know. Perhaps they were suggested 
by the tendency which ultimately led to the 
enthronement of the mother of our Lord in 
2 dignity which she would bave 
with dismay and abhorrence ; 
tainly encouraged and strengthened 
idolatrous homage with which 
regarded for pany centuries j- In the child- 
hood of our |, Mary was His protector, 
defender, and ruler. To her Saonged 
authority, and to Him submission. I aus- 
pect that aitists have done as much a9 
theologians to teach millions of men that 


~ 


In another way Art has misled the imagi- 
nation of the Church, and by misleading its 
imagination has inflicted the gravest injury 
‘on its spiritual life. The kind of affection 
with which we regard a child is not the kind 

i i should cherish for Him 


Judge of men, and who, even during the 
yous of His humiliation, gave laws which 

we authority for all mankind and promises 
which are the solace and the support both 
of penitents and saints, The four evangelists 
—even those of them who tell the story of 
His birth—are careful not to place Him 
vividly before us until He has reached the 
maturity of His strength and is armed with 
the power which stilled the storm and raised 
the 


And yet it is true that He was once a 
was subject to the authority of 
and Mary. It is also true that even 
after He reached manhood He continued to 
walk for some years in the quiet paths a 
life. The moral perfections of God were 
into those unostentatious virtues 
which constitute the dignity and the happi- 
ness of a human home, Within the narrow 
of the Family the Lord Jesus Christ 
revealed the oz of the divine righteous 
ness and the divine love. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND FAMILY LIFE, 


‘What was lenge enough 


for Christ during 
thir 


years of His earthly history must 
surely be large enough for most of us. There 
are men women who resent the mean 
and poor conditions under which they have 
todo the will of God, and who dream of what 
they might achieve if they had ampler space 
for’ their activities, They have not room 
enough—so 
‘They have it in their hearts to show a regal 
‘compassion to the miserable, and heroic 
chivalry and courage in the vindication of 
the oppressed, But for regal virtues they 
think that regal resources are necessary ; 
and they suppose that heroic circumstances 
are necessary for 
heroic spirit, It may be well for them to 
remember on Christmas Day, that for thi 
years Christ lived a divinely perfect lif 
within the walls of a peasant’s home, and 
that in the trade of a carpenter and in His 
relation to His friends and neighbours in an 
obscure town among the hills of Galilee, He 
was able to show a glorions fidelity to the 
eternal laws of righteousness. 
For all of us our life at home must con- 
stitute a great part of that life in which, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, we have 
to seek for glory, honour, and imm A 
for many of us it practically constitutes 
whole, ‘There are millions of women, millions 
of girls, to say nothing of little children, who 
have no life worth speaking of beyond 
boundaries of the family, tever fidelity 
to God, whatever love for Christ, whatever 
justice, whatever kindness, generosity, and 
gentleness they are to illustrate in their 
rit and conduct must be illustrated there, 
ther yrofeean Yo follow during the reste 
cir m to follow during ter 
part of the day find occasion in their ‘home. 
life for forms of well-doing and ill-doing that 
are not possible elsewhere. I like a broad 
and rich life for myself—full of varied in- 
terests; and I should like to see the lives of 
most men, and of most women too, animated 
the inspiration, and refreshed by the free 
air, of activities and interests outside their 
own home, But no shining achievements 
elsewhere can palliate the guilt of coldness, 
injustice, illtemper in the family; and the 
Ss eee ee 
in the i; dustry, 
and the truthfulness, of which 
only those who are nearest to us have any 
« And so on Christmas mori 


it will be 
well to ask ourselves whether the obscure 
duties which lie nearest to us—duties with 


think—to be very good, with 


the manifestation of the burdens 


q8r 


which for thirty years Christ wax perfectly 
content—are being faithfully discharged. Are 
there none at home to whom we could be 
more just—in whom we could repose a more 
generous confidence—whom we could cherish 
with a warmer affection—who claim from us 
2 more patient forbearance? If we are 
parents, is our authority exercised at once 

ith firmness and consideration? If chil- 
dren, do we yield # frank and cheerful 
obedience? Whatever we are, do we find 
at home occasions for showing that sympathy 
with sorrow and with joy, which heightens the 
happiness of the hi and almost charms 
away the grief of sad? What are the 
which our strength might enable 
those nearest to us to bear more easily ? 
‘What are the anxieties which our thoughtful 
ness and care might diminish? 

It is almost inevitable thet I should quote 
the well-known verses of Keble :— 

Oe beahbour af tar wer as 


For morti man benaata Uo ye 


« eounes, 
‘Wit tena geet toa 
iguanas? 

‘The verses are excellent in their way, 
and, as I have said, it was almost jinevi- 
table that I should quote them. But in 
their soft music there is, perhaps, a ped 





the note; perhaps, indeed, there are two 
notes. 


For Keble suggests that we need not go to 
the cloister, because home affords all that 
the cloister can give. But home affords 
‘more—immeasorably more—than the cloister 
can give: the opportunities for amore varied 
virtue, for a er and faller perfection. 
sequence of the first, Home is sufficient for 
us, Keble says, because it will fumisb “room 
ie deny cumelves Ro Lele jibe 

‘very sorry ¢ people that I live wi 
to discharge their home duties in the spirit 
of martyrs. God preserve us all from wives, 
husbands, children, brothers, and sisters, 
who go about the house with an air of celes- 
Tihsk'T ive ough n glsspo of poole of 

ve t 2 glimpse of people o| 
that kind. They pan cacy duty vith a 
faultless exactness, an exactness precise 
enough to irritate a saint. They submit 
with exemplary patience to every incon 
venience, and are rather grateful than other- 
wise for the diseppointments and vexations 
which sometimes disturb the smooth current 
of the best organized families. But they 
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regard the claims of others as i 
opportunities for acts of self-denial whi 
take the fis of the hairshirt and the 
fasting and the scourge of the monastic life, 
penance to be endured for the discipline 
of their tion, 

‘The lines rest on a poor, mean, unchristian 
conception of self-denial, which I cannot 
atay to discuss. They also set the home-life in 
afalse key. Selfdenial! ‘This is not what 
we ought to think of in connection with 
wife or husband, parent or child, brother or 
sister; but the joy of affectionate and hearty 
service for others, Jt i self-denial for a 
man to wear an old coat a little longer that 
his wife may have a new dress, or for a 
mother to go on wearing an old bonnet that 
cone of her children may have a new pair of 
Doots, Where there is the kind of love 
which ought to bind all hearts together in a 
home, the happiness of life comes from 
giving our own pleasant things to those who 
are dear to us, 

I like Miss Waring’s tone better than 
Keble's:— 


“Task Thre for x th 





“Wherever i 
Ta ebelender mats 


1 2 fellomip wate ort 
‘To kerg aud cultivate 

april, 

“ae Dest tase 

‘A miad to blend wrth aotward Tifa, 

Convent et inte space 
‘Thon be glocified.” 

But even in these beautiful lines there is 
the absence of that healthy unconscious- 
ness which is the strength and charm of 
goodness. The absence is natural; for I 
believe that the writer spent many years in a 
sick-room, and it was in broken health and 
while endoring suffering that she wrote the 
hymns which have contributed some of the 
sweetest and gentlest clements to the reli- 
gious life of our times, On the whole 1 
think that I like best the manly simplicity 
of Wordsworth's lines :-— 


~ God for Fle service nondeth not prosd work of oman 
‘They ploaso Hes best who labour most to do in peace His 


‘So let us strive to live, and to. irita will be given. 
Seahwiagn to whee tar Bucur eli wal bed op 





And it is in the discharge of the quiet 
dates of the family, in. the unostentadious 
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charities and the unromantic heroisms of 
the home, in the trifling services, rendered 
almost without thought, and received elmost 
without ition, that most of us have to 
do the will of God. In the course of twelve 
months it is very possible that even in 
homes where every heart is loyal to righteous- 
ness and to God, the relations one or 
another member of the family to the reat 
may have become so uneasy, that the ideal 
Tifehas been almost lost, “Negligences too . 
slight to be named, too slight to be distinctly 
remembered, may have gradually created a 
sense of discomfort. In some cases there 
have been grave faults which have created 
great unbappiness, On Christmas Day, which 
is as much a festival of the family as 2 
festival of the Church, estrangements which 
have separated hearts that cling together 
notwithstanding estrangement should cease, 
and the ties which unite them should be 
drawn closer and firmer. It is the day of 
all the year for children to forget—if their 
parents have worried and vexed them; for 
parents to forget—if their children have been 
‘undutiful and ungrateful; for brothers and 
sisters to brush away the jealousies and re- 
sentments which have troubled their mutual 
confidence, and lessened, or rather repressed 
their mutual affection ; for hugbands and 
wives to renew the romance of their courtship. 
There may be faults to forgive; of course 
there are ; but you will never come to an 
agreement if you try to estimate how much 
‘wrong there has been on one side and how 
mmch on the other, The heart is a bad 
accountant ; it was never yet able to draw 
up a dalance-shcct that any impartial auditor 
would sign, Let by-gones be by-gones ; kiss, 
and have done with them. 

I wonder whether it would be of the 
slightest use to say anything to those of my 
readers who are not yet detached from the 
homes into which they were born, but who 
are beginning to think that it would be plea- 
sant to have homes of theirown. I do not 
Imow whether more young people fail in love 
with each other—or think they do—at parties 
and balls in winter, or on the lawn-tennis 
ground and at picnics in summer; both 
seasons are severely fatal. The fate of not 
8 few of my younger readers will probably be 
decided within the next fewipecls,. 

With an honourable girl—with an honour- 
able man—en engagement carries with it 


© something more than a few sunny months of 


courtship. After courtship comes . 
After marriage comes the home. 
scribe the reasons which to some young 
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people seem quite sufficient to justlipthem, 
it in flirting, and then in getting “en- 
gaged,” would answer no good 
‘The reasons are too trivial, too 
absard, to bear putting into words, and 
have no pleasure in mocking at human folly, 
especially when the folly is likely to lead to 
years of misery and shame. ie 
But—putting aside the indirect manner in 
which writers address their t 
sptak frankly to you as a friend to a friend. 
Let me ask you to consider what you must 


have in your fature husband, in your future happy 


wite, to make it even tolerable to spend 
twenty or thirty or forty years together. 
will not insist on the elements which are’ 
necessary to the romantic perfection of| 
toarried life; for most of us are common-! 
place people and a life of romance is beyond’ 
our reach ‘There ae tome, very commen: 
place things you ought to make sure 

Good sound health is one thing; there are 
twenty grave reasons for insisting on it, 
Next to this I should put perfect truthful- 
‘ness; the man who will lie to other people 
will lie to his wife; the gitl who will lie to 
other people will lie to her husband. Next 
to truthtulness—temperance, industry and 
courage, Then, fortitude; that is the power 
to bear pain and trouble without whining. 
‘Then, unselfishness ; for the selfish man, the 
‘selfish girl, though drawn out of selfishness, 
in the carly weeks of courtship, will settle 
back into it again when the wear and worry 
of life come on ; some one has said, it is not 
so hard to get out of one’s self; the diffi- 
culty is to keep out, Then you should look 
for sufficient good sense to save you from 
the misery of having to live with 2 fool, If 
you are loyal to Christ you will know with- 
‘out my telling you, that your life can never 
‘de blended into perfect unity with another, 
unless there is loyalty to Christ in the other 
life as well as in your own. 

But loyalty to Christ does not imply the 
possession of all that is necessary for a happy 
‘and honorable marriage, A man may have 

wine faith in Chnst and yet have very 
little sense, and so maya woman. Theremay 
LA genuine faith aod yet a constitutional 
indolence or cowardice, or irritability, or 
sullenness, or waywardness, When a man 
or a woman religious faith these grave 
tendencies to moral evil will be resisted, 
but they are not always perfectly mas- 
tered, and they may make married life very 
miserable, 

T said just now that most of us are com- 
monplace people, and that a life of romance 


8s 


is out of our reach; bat I believe in “falli 
in love.” The imagination should be kindled 
and the heart touched ; there should be en- 
thusiasm and even romance in the happy 
months that precede marringe, and some- 
thing of the enthusiasm and romance should 
temain to the very end of life, or else the 
home is wanting in its perfect happiness and 
grace, The wonderful charm which makes 


me the wife more to the husband than all other 


women, and the husband more to the wife 
than all other men; this is necessary toa 

inge, But take my word for it, 
plain, solid virtues of which I have 
spoken are indispensable to the security and 
happiness of a home; and it is e home that 
fouare drifting to when you are drifting into 





‘You would not like to live with a lias, with 
‘a thief with a drunkard, for twenty years; 
or with an indolent person, or a coward, or 
a fool; with such a comrade you could not 
build up a noble and beautiful, or even a 
tolerable, home. And remember that 3 man, 
& woman may have the roots of some of 
tgreble and good eatig drt well ond 
agreeable an looking, dress well. an: 
say very pretty and charming things. With 
some of these miserable vices there may be 
warm heart, generous impulses, real kind- 
liness, But where these vices exist—where 
the elements of them exist—you cannot make 
sare of honour, of happiness, of peace, of the 
continuance of mutual affection, or of mutual 
trust, In the absence of plain, solid virtues 
in the man or the woman you marry, you are 
building your home on the sand, not on the 
rock, and when the winds rise and the waters 
are out, it will go badly with you. 

If you ask me what is to become of the 
men and the women who do not possess 
these very plain excellences, I can only say 
that it would be a very happy thing if no 
one consented to marry them. Their vices 
will spoil and ruin, not their own lives merely, 
not merely the lives of those they marry, but 
the lives of their children too. The miser- 
able inheritance of their imperfections will 
be transmitted to coming generations, If 
it were only possible to keep all these people 
single, those who will be living thirty years 
hence would be living in a very different 
world from this. 

Anyhow it is the duty as it is the interest 
of all young people to take care that their 
home, if they have one, shall be as nearly like 
what God meant a human home to be as it 
can be made, The making of a home is the 
greatest work that most of them will ever 
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‘be able to do. In preparing to make it home, for most men, is more than the school 
they have the supreme oppartanity for show- and the university, Our vices will poison 
ing thet they care more for the righteousness the sir which the young child has to breathe ; 
and will of God than for all the world our virtues will it wholesome aud 
besides. weet. It is by what we are—not by what 

Let as look back again at the home into we try to appear to be—that the destiny of 
which Christ was born. Joseph and Mary our children will be determined, Genuine 
had charge of the infancy and childhood of affection, firm trust, mutual respect, honour, 
Him who was to be the Saviour of the world. and forbearance between the father and the 
‘The sublimity of the trust fills us with awe. mother; their equity, kindliness, and sym- 
But those of us who have children to care pathy in the treatment of their children; 
for have also received @ trust which should their personal virtues and their religious 
sometimes make us tremble. Their future faith—these will create a Christian home. 
character, their spirit, their faith, theiraimsin In a Christian home Christ dwells; and 
life, the lawa which they will regard as highest children that live with Him are not likely to 
and most august, depend largely upon us. revolt against Him when the years of child- 
‘With us they begin that ‘which, ifthey hood are over. The life which begins with 
are true to the Divine idea of life, will becon- Christ is likely to be spent with Christ, and 
summated in the and blessedness of to end in the glory of those unseen man- 
immortality, It depends largely upon us sions, of which every Christian home is @ 
whether they will be true to it or not, The symbol and a prophecy, 


CHILDHOOD’S VALLEY. 
Br JAMES HENDRY, 


It ‘was a quiet valley, ‘Where mid the flower-pied spaces 
Set far from human ills, We children made bright quest ; 
A sunny, sloping valley, ‘Sure as we ran quick races 
Regirt with green, green hills, ‘The far-seen flower was best. 
‘The white clouds softly knitted ‘Thus while the sun uplifted, 
Grey shadows in the grass ; And flashed adown the stream, 
‘The sea-birds poised and flitted, ‘The white clouds drifted, drifted, 
As they were loath to pass. In deep untroubled dream. 
A clear stream thrid the bridges, Fair shines that sunny valley, 
Blue, lazy smoke upcucled ; ‘Set far from human ills ; 
Beyond its purple ridges Our childhood’s simple valley 
Lay the unquiet world, Begirt with green, green hills, 
‘Under the ivied rafters ‘Nor all the world's mad riot 
Low crooned the sux-drowsed dove ; ‘Which we have known since then, 
‘While youthful, breezy laughters ‘Hath touched this valley's quiet 
‘Moved on the slopes above, Deep in our heart's own ken, 


* Cummmoon 2 Satay.” 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 
‘By rue Rav. M. KAUFMANN, MA. 
IV. —-VICTOR AIME HUBER. 


AMONG those who watched with 
the efforts of the “ Christian Socialists” 
in England, there was en “intelligent 
foreigner” who, during a professional visit 
to this country, became acquainted with 
F. D. Maurice and his friends, whom he 
visited on two occasions, first in 1844, and 
then again ten years later. To this last visit 
he refers in his published letters on the co- 
operative movement in Belgium, France, and 
England, a work which at the time enjoyed 
general and well-deserved popularity, 

This gentleman, also the author of some 
notes on the English Universities which in 
their translated form attracted sufficient 
attention in this country to be quoted in 
Parliamentary debates, was Victor Aimé 
Huber, the subject of the present sketch, 
He forms, so to speak, the connecting link 
between the Christian Socialists of Germany 
Hee Hngland, and also betwee the Christian 

ocialism of the past and present generation. 
He iy regarded os the pioneer of the co- 
operative movement in Germany, and has 
been called in the recently published memoir 
of his life and work the forerunner of the 
modern school of Christian Socialists in that 
country. 

The author of this memoir, Dr. Eugen 
Jager, a well-known contributor to socialistic 
literature, here gives us 9 very appreciative 
account of Huber’s earnest endeavours to 
remove the social disabilities and improve 
the moral and mental condition of the work- 
ing classes. It is to this well-timed publica- 
tion that the present writer owes much of 
the information contained in the present 
Paper, 

Huber was an original character. In days 
when but few of his contemporaries and 
sympathisers were able to see the signs of 











Lyventa dread its fin} eaimination in utter 


‘fecial disreption, unlessqindeed a serious 
revolt is not acrested by timely social 
ie a Te this task Huber addressed him- 
never grew weary preaching, in 
season and out of season, the duty oF the 
higher classes to raise the lower, materially, 
morally, and mentally, not so much by means 
of legislative and state help us by voluntary 
effort for the encouragement of association 
and co-operation to counteract the evils of 
competition. 

Belonging by hereditary and early train- 
ing to thet party of liberal thinkers in 
Germany which got its philosophical and 
political opinions from ce, Huber 
changed his social theories with his religious 
views at an important crisis of his life, to be 
mentioned farther on, after which he began 
to lock to constructive and conservative 
social reforms as the best means of preserving 
society from decay, and as the best antidote 
against the threatening advances of social 


‘The best introduction to Huber's theories 
and methods of social improvement will be a 
short sketch of his life. 

He was born in Stuttgart on the 18th of 
Maxch, 1800, of gifted parents on both sides. 
His father, a friend of Schiller and Alexander 
von Humboldt, and an inmate in the house 
of George Forster, the celebrated naturalist 
and circumnavigator, Lelonged to the baud 
of enthusiasts who, during the era of 
“enlightenment” in Germany, hailed with 
acclamations the outbreak of the French Re- 
volution. Huber's mother was the accom- 
plished daughter of the scholar Heyne, and 
the widow of Forster, and long before her 
second marriage had exercised a salutary in- 
fluence over Huber's father. She was a 


the times, and blindly trusted to traditional woman remarkable for her mental endow- 
forms and repressive measures in their ments, energetic character, and sympathetic 
clumsy endeavours to cope with the rising many-sidedness. She had ideal views of 
spirit of social discontent, Huber was among life which she did not fail to impart to her 

ie very first to discover in this uneasy state. son, and her Jit taste and tact had 
of the public mind a symptom of the rising | procured her a position that enabled her 
storm which broke out, ‘but did not spend to introduce him into the field of literature 
itself entirely, in the Revolution of 1848. at an early age. To her fostering care 
For late socialistic manifestations in Germany Huber owed a great deal in childhood and 
form only another stage of its development, youth. She superintended his education 
which makes thoughtful observers of current. (his father having died), and watched with 
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maternal solicitude over the mental develop- 
ment and external career of her son durit 
the most impressionable period of his life. 
When he was seven years old he was 

laced. nade Philip ae von Fellen- 

ng, at Hofwyl, near Bern, celebrity at 
the time as a philanthropist, agricultarist, 
and more especially as the inventor of a 
new method of education, and as euch the 
friend of Pestalozzi. 

‘The letters from his mother at this time 
were full of maternal exhortations which were 
intended to soften Huber’s apparently some- 
what intractable character, and to inculcate 
the principles of self-denial and self-mastery 
by means of plain living and high thinking, 
as well as the duty of cultivating 2 fellow- 
feeling for the sorrows and safferings of the 
poor, a duly which he fulfilled so faith- 
fully when he had arrived at years of discre- 





tion. 
‘At sixteen of age the young Aimé 
went to the Universily of Gottingen, where 


his grandmother was still living, and gave 
him material help in the pursuit of his 
studies. He took his degrce in Medicine 
in 1820, and having obtained, through the 
influence of his mother in high quarters, a 
state stipendium corresponding to a travel- 
ling fellowship at the Universities, he set 
out for foreign travel to satisfy his spirit of 
adventure in distant lands. 

His professional studies had at no time 
had much interest for him, and now that 
he was free to follow bis natural bent he 
threw himscif into the social and political 
movement which was then agitating the 
western continent of Europe. His letters 
from Paris show how rapidly he had made 
himself acquainted with the social condition 
of the poor labourers in the French capital, 
and how entirely he had entered with a 
deep and personal interest into their com- 
plaints. Here, too, he cultivated an ac 
quaintance with the chosen spirits of the day, 
‘Lafayette, Lafitte, Perier,and others. Through 
them his liberal sympathies were attracted to- 
‘ward Spain, and the struggle for liberty which 
was then agitating the national mind of 
that country. But dissatisfied with the poor 
results of the peninsular rising, he left and 
took ship at Lisbon for Hamburg in 1823. 
Thence he proceeded to Edinburgh, and to 
London in the following year. Shortly after 
this he published his well-known sketches 
from Spain, passed a short time in Italy as 
travelling tutor, and at last seitled down 
in Bremen as one of the masters at the 
‘Merchants’ School of that town. 


Br 


‘Here it was that he married (after his 
mother's death) the daughter of one of the 
senators, and here, too, at the age of thirty, 
an important change took place in his reli- 
gious feelings and convictions which altered 
the whole current of his life. He had been 
brought up as a heathen, with classical 
models oni for his examples of life and 
conduct. His early associations and con- 
tact with the leaders in philosophy and 
social politics had confirmed him in those hu- 
manitarian views of the eighteenth century in 
which he had been, asa child, He 
had been baptized, indeed, into the Catholic 
Church, but this more as a matter of form. 
For a long time every kind of religious con- 
fession was equally distasteful to him, Now, 
however, when for the first time brought into 
contact with “ religious circles” in Protestant 
countries, a marked change came over him 
in favour of religious beliefs, and he was 
favourably impressed, at Edinburgh in par- 
ticular, by the practical bencficence and mis- 
sionaty efforts displ members of 
the Presbyterian Kirk. ‘This change gave 
anew bent to his philanthropic efforts, and 
he thenceforward me a Christian So- 


‘Though deeply impressed with religious 
convictions, he nevertheless attached but 
little significance to external Church govern- 
ment. Thus he joined the Established Re- 
formed Charch of Bremen as a matter of 
course. Afterwards, when appointed to a 
professorial chair in Mecklenburg, he was 
as willing to join the Lutheran State Church 
in that country, and in the same way became 
a member of the United Church of Prussia 
on his removal to Berlin, His attitude to- 
wards the Roman Catholic Church was that 
of toleration and respect ; he even suggested 
a dignified attitude of armed neutrality 
between the two confessions as a modus 
vivendi, and was strongly in favour of a 
reunion between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism in Germany. 

Tn his Jetters from London he often in- 
veighs agninst the worldliness and stagnation 
of spiritual life in the Church of England ; he 
complains of its barren orthodoxy, intoler- 
able injustice in the distribution of prefer- 
ment, and the utter incapacity of the clergy 
asa body to grapplewith the social problems of 
theday. With profound veneration he dwells 
on the character and work of F. D. Maurice 
as @ grand exception to the “ predominant 
dead Pharisaism” in Church life, He al- 
ludes with evident interest to the popular 
expositor of the’Christian Socialists, the “too 
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genial” Kingsley, and gives a fairly 
tive account of his and their efforts in the 
direction of social reform. 

In view of present literary controversies 
connected with Carlyle it may be interesting 
to note what a foreign observer felt and i 
thirty years ago on this subject. Comparing 
Maurice with Thomas Carlyle, both of whom 
he knew personally wien resided a5 
close neighbours in Chelsea, he refers to 
what he calls Carlyle’s “ purely negative, and 
therefore unfruitful criticism of things as they 
ate, were, and ever can be,” He dwells on 
his bitterness of irony and fondness of ex- 
aggeration, and the evident determination 
only to see the dark side of things, and to 
expose the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
society, He points out the injustice of 
Carlyle in attacking so unmercifully all cura- 
tive aims to improve society and their 
authors, instead of laying bare merely the 
sores of the social disorder they intend to 
remove. 

“Whilst he himself” (Carlyle) “does nothing 
age! al alee ae fhe evil be coat 

ios of, be jwcards, and ridicales 
thing othe ‘cay that knoe oe dey ‘condemplag it fo 
wholesal sham, hombug, flunkeyiam, 
fatuitles, vulturism,” &c,, &c. Such terms, he goes on 
to say, may have been at one time ay ate 
and fall of meaning in describing a pecullar evil 
of and requ in all direct 
‘but they have now lost the 
‘igniicance, and have simply ‘become fixed ideas 
of culyiee mind, of which he cannot divest him- 

‘<Tlow different is Maurice," be continues, “in his 
uniting love and reltencricing activity, a8 diected, 
not only against the unhealthy sympioms in those 
social forces and organs whose affee it's to retpove the 
Alscane of the body-politc, but towards the cretion 
of new forces and oigaus, to as to effect a healthy 
reaction among the poor properly so called, where 
‘us social distensper makes Itself peculizly felt. The 
reason why these two men, but a [ew years ago ana- 














nimous in their ictions, have got om tracks so 
ti with each other . | 
ly to be songht in the dissimilarity of naturs 
arifts and dispouitions. It rather lies ip this, that the 
draws higwel ou the actin of te fly Chast, 
wa himself from the disci the 
‘whereas the other has followed with i wile 


faluess the altely wnrettrained impulse of bis sub- 
jective feclings and self-conscious vanity.” 


We quote this sentence from one of the 
letters, not because we are prepared to en- 
dorie the ju it thus pronounced on 
Carlyle, bat chiefly because in an interesting 
manner it marks the standpoint of Huber 
asa Christian Socialist. For here he ex- 
presses his firm belief in the regenerative 
force of Christian principle surpassing in i 
spiritual efficacy other forms of humemtarian 
‘vocialisms which were not founded on belief. 
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Huber’s linguistic proficiency procured 
for him a post at the University of Rostock in 
1833, and after that a call to Hamburg six 
years later. In 1839 he was elected as the 
Tepresentative of this colleginte body in the 
Hessian House of Representatives. Hence- 
forth we sce him engaged in covtrover- 
sies connected with the social politica of 
that eventful period, maintaining an in- 
dependent standpoint equally distasteful both 
to the strictly ive and obstructive, 

;, because in his endeavours to remove 
social abuses he neither trusted himself, nor 
allowed others to trust, to the mere shibboleths 
of this party or that. 

With his efforts a5 an ultra-Conservative 
statesman and journalist we have nothing to 
do here. Suffice it to say that Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., of Prussia, to whom Huber had 
been introduced when he was but Crown 
Prince in 1838, induced him to come to 
Berlin and to found a Conservative period. 
ical under patronage. As editor of 
this periodical, the Janus, Huber made it the 
vehicle for pressing his pet scheme of co- 
operation on the attention of hin readers. 
But owing to the general apathy of the in- 
telligent public and the ruling classes in 
Germany, the Janus had but a very limited 
circulation, pethaps because it was known to 
be subsidised by those in authority. ? 

After the March revolution in 1848 thia 
‘pultication, which in many: cts reactobled 
the Christian Socialist in country and 
L Avenir in France, was discontinued, and 
another method for rallying the friends ot 
Social Reform on Conservative principles was 
made by Huber in forming his ‘‘ Associa- 
tion of Christian Order and Liberty.” But 
this, too, proved unsuccessfirl. Huber found 
more favour, in truth, among the Social 
Radicals than in his own reactionary circles. 
His assistance was sought by some Liberals 
and Democrats who had lately established 
a “Building Society for the common. good,” 
which had for its object the improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor, Huber readily 
subscribed 7,000 dollars to its funds, and 
‘was invited to draw up its constitution, He 
agreed, and in this document, placed within 
the corner-stone of the first house built by 
the Association, on March, 1849, Huber ex- 
presses his sanguine hope that this might be 
“the first step in the career of @ movement 
which has for its object the solution of one 
‘of the most trying questions of these omi- 
ously stormy times, and the pledge of secu- 
tity in th: happy future of the German 
Fatherland, vis.: te tion of 
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portioniess workers into working proprie 
tors” 

Now he also began to publish at the ex- 
pense of this society a new organ, called the 
Concordia, but it had to be di , 
too, for want ofsuppotters, A later attempt to 
revive it in 1862 proved equally unsuccessful. 

A central society for the welfare of the 
working classes had been founded in 1830 by 
the liberalising party, and was still under their 
direction. Huber was asked to join it, and 
readily accepted the flattering ‘invitation, com- 
ing a8 it did from his political opponents, 
He also at this time put himself into commu- 
nication with the Geselenvater Kolbing, so- 
called because, as we pointed out in the last 
paper, he was at the head of all the associa- 
tions of young journeymen formed under the 
auspices of Bishop Ketteler. At the same time 
Huber was engaged in multifarious acts of 
practical beneficence, attending to all cases of 
distressin the town, “the father of vagabonds,” 
as he often called himself, adopting the Portu- 
guese ascription of magistrates in the dark 
ages: Dae dos velhacos. 

But neither his practical efforts nor his 
theories of social reform found much favour 
in high quarters or among his Tory friends. 
His lectures at the University were thin}; 
attended, and at fash eps ht pate me 
way against prejudice and opposition, Hul 
left the tiie service in Test, de i 
henceforth to live entirely for his ideas of 
social amelioration and those practical efforts 
for the elevation of the masses he had so traly 
at heart, When he left Berlin, where he had 
never felt quite at home, says his biographer, 
no noisy farewell specches were made in his 
honour, nor was bis dismissal accompanied 
by the bestowal of orders and decorations 
‘with which royalty rewards civic merit. But 
Huber received what he valued far more 
highly than honours and public distinctions. 
His seta was Sefloned by the tears, the 
prayers, and the blessings of the 4 

He now found a new home in Bee pleasant 
Tittle town of Wenigerode, among the Hartz 
Mountains, and thence he paid periodical 
visits to France, Belgium, and England, and 
thug became a living organ, so to speak, for 
international communication on the subj 
of co-operative association, One of the re- 
sults of these travels was the publication of 
the letters already quoted, whilst the numerous 
pamphlets, speeches, and leading articles on 
the same subject, if collected, wonld fill 
volumes, Huber’s travels have been called, 
indeed, “missionary journeys,” having for 
their object the propagation of useful know- 
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Hedge, on the subject of co-operation and 
association, but in his evangelistic efforts of 
this kind he never forgot that charity begins 
at home, He was indefatigable in his 
efforts to remove at home on a small scale 
all those social evils to the study and care of 
which he devoted the ample learning and 
matured energies ofa mastermind, There, in 
the little town, the highly gifted man of letters 
condescended to live in daily companion- 
ship with labourers and artisans in order to 
raise them by personal contact to a higher 
level. In this he spared no sacrifice of time 
or money, He founded a loan society for 
the benefit of smaller tradespeople, and a 
technical school for the instruction of young 
apprentices after leaving the ordinary schools, 
and here he taught himself. He also called 
into existence 2 Christian Association of 
Joumeymen, and often was found in the 
Assembly Rooms either teaching or convers- 
ing, while part of his time was devoted to 
another society not of his own creation, nor 
calling itself Christian, but in other respects 
haying in va: the same objects 3 a, 
provement. Here, too, among his “ heathen,” 
ag he called them, he was always welcome, 

‘There is an institution peculiar to German 
religious life called the “Inner Mission,” an 
outcome of Christian philanthropy, founded 
soon after the troubles of 1848, and having 
for its object the pacification of social dis- 
content by the spread of Christian ideas and 
the exercise of istian charity among the 
poorand the labouring classes, Huber wasa 
friend of this practical form of Home-missions, 
and devoted a considerable portion of his 
own private fortune and that of his wife 
to the foundation of a benevolent institution, 
called the Home of St. Theobald, for the 
purpose, as he put it, of “aidin; the cn- 
deavours of faith working through love.” 

The Home afforded room for instruction, 
Iectures, meetings, a popular library, and 
temporary hospitality, Huber handed it over 
toa society, which still exists, to work it accord- 
ing to his own ideas. But in this, as well as 
in most of his efforts, the result did not by 
any means correspond to his expectations, 
He often complained, we are told: “i only 
see leaves, but no fruit,” This is a complaint 
falling not unfrequently from the lips of 
social reformers. But here, as in natare, the 
putting forth of leaves precedes the pro- 
duction of fruit, We are permitted to see 
the former, though we do not always live 

enough to reap the latter, From this, it 
does not follow that we have laboured in vain. 

‘The views of such aman on social subjects 
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are worth while considering, and deserve our 
respect, if they do not altogether meet with 
our approbation. We, therefore, now pur- 
pose giving our readers a very short résumé of 
‘Huber’s social theories, and some of the prin- 
cipal suggestions of social improvement as 
fat as they may be gathered from his 
numerous writings. Asin the case of those 
social reformers whom we have previously 
noticed, Huber, too, dwells with acrimonious 
insistance on the growth of excessive wealth 
in the hands ot a few, and the corresponding 


increase of distress among the many; in employed 


other words, the unhappy co-existence side 
by aide of progress and poverty. ‘The con- 
sequence of this abnormal state of social 
inequality, he says, is the degradation of the 
pauperised proletarians, and the moral de- 
generacy of the rich, Huber, too, places 
little confidence in the theory of the liberal 
school of economists, that things will right 
themselves if let alone, and looks to co-ope- 
tation and a better organization of labour 
as the only means of saving society from the 
disintegrating influences of “ Mammonism.” 
Tn raising the proletarians to a position of 
small proprietors, he thus hopes to restore 
selérespect among them, whilst 2 more 
equalised distribution of labour and enjoy- 
ment would preserve the wealthy from the 
dangers of luxurious self-indulgence. At 
the same time, Huber is far from acquiescing 
in a wholesale condemnation of iree compe- 
tition, the successful rival of co-operation. 
Qn the contrary, speaking in his letters from 
England on the tendency to disparage the 
principle of competition among the adherents 
of Maurice and his school, he maintains “that 
competition is one of the Divine laws ol social 
life and development, which, like every other 
Jaw, requires the discipline of the Holy Ghost 
ia the individual and in society, in Church 
and State, so as not to be abused by sel- 
fishness, or poisoned by ignorance end 
folly.” 

‘This fairness of judgment is Huber’s charac- 
teristic, and he showed it in a variety of 
ways, Thus, eg, he has 2s litle faith in 
bureaucratic imperialism as in parliamen- 
tary majorities when the people’s welfare is 
at stake. He readily acknowledges the im- 
portance of self-help without ignoring the 
relative usefulness of Stateshelp under given 
circumstances. Indeed, at times Huber seems 
to take for his motto “ Everything for, but 
nothing by, the people,” and speaks with 
supreme contempt of “ Mr, Public,” repre- 
senting at the same time kings and nobles 
as the only true saviours of society, But 
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there are other passages where he also 
dwells on the importance of independent 
self-help and points out the evils of patrian 
chal government; what he really wants is 
the creation of associations of independent 
labourers under the patronage of the Church 
and the aristocracy.* 

‘The proletarian masses must be organized, 
be says, not on the pattern of Communistic 
Utopias, but by means of voluntary effort 
to re-collect the isolated atoms in co-ope- 
ration, and by the re-union of employers and 
in the processes of production as 
well as distribution. But this depends on 
the re-awakening of the fraternal spirit, and 
therefore must have religion for its basis, 
Self-seeking isolates, Christian love unites 
man with man, removes the barriers of class- 
interests and antagonisms, and produces a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-levotion to the 
common good. One of the remedies pro- 
posed by Huber is what he terms “Inner 
Colonisation,” #.¢., the formation of colonies 
consisting of about one hundred and fifty 
households, each house to contain four families 
under its roof, with a garden attached to it. 
A common steam cngine would the 
necessary work of each colony. ‘The whole- 
sale purchase of provisions and the prepara- 
tion of food as far as possible on the associa- 
tive principle, so as to serve the whole colony, 
or several members of it, would save much 
‘waste in money, work, and fuel, and add to 
the general comfort of all without interfering 
with the seclusion of domestic life, The 
acquisition of machinery by means of a col- 
lective fund and the erection of these im- 
proved dwellings ono general plan, as well 
as the wholesale purchase of the materials 
and articles of consumption, would, no 
doubt, require capital and credit, but the 
accumulated sum of only one shilling daily 
contmbuted by every member of the colony 
and interest upon it would supply the capital. 
Voluntary contributions from benevolent 
manufactuters, the aristocracy, and govero- 
ment subsidies might supply any deficiency 
in case the stream of contributions from the 
Inbourers should at times flow less rapidly 
from an unforeseen reason. But after a time 
the labourers might take care of themselves, 





‘In auawer to some extroms advocates of State-help like 
the agheatoc Lantalle, he anye truly anough :"\1f tha Stabe ws 
ig be ponslbe in ibe labour and support of fie workmen, 

‘aust sooner 2 or 
‘the slaves of he Stata" Un the, ‘he oppotse 

bat docunyely the oppasie text 
‘cluaien Of Seate-tanectarence ‘Lasralle’s chiet oppe- 
‘Raut Schuiter-Dehtasch. Seo¥. A. Huber, "Bia Vorkbunples 
der Seolnln Raise yon De, apes Jig,” pp. roe 
‘Bomscie ralarred to above. There @ sito ot 
‘Mabec by Radial Bivecs, of We io Bcemaa, 
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and the colonies become entirely self-sup- 
porting and self-governing. 

‘What may be done by ey of raising the 
working classes with the aid of their emy 
he showed from a number of instances whit 
came under his notice during several of his 
visits to this country, He dwells with grate- 
ful pleasure on what be saw in the philan- 
thropic efforts of the managing directors—the 
Brothers Wilson—at Price's Patent Candle 
Manufactory at Belmont, and the consequent 
kindly relationship subsisting between the 
masters and the men. He contrasts this 
with the unfeeling and purely selfish method 
of treating the workmen simply as part of 
the machinery, whose services ate paid for 
according to the rate of labour in the market 
without any regard to their claims on human 
sympathy and regard, In one of his letters 
from Leeds he relates that he had just been 
breakfasting with some co-operative friends at 
the same hotel, and at the same table, which 
was occupied a short time before by six 
“Cotton or Woollen Lords,” who between 
them employed no less than thirty thousand 
labourers, but took not the slightest interest 
in the personal welfare of any one of them, 

On the other hand, he was delighted with 
‘Mr. Marshall's linen factory, and the manifest 
effort of the employer to watch over the 
health and happiness of his workmen, endea- 
vouring to promote not only their material, 
‘but also their moral and spiritual welfare. 
Alluding to this remarkable instance of duti- 
ful regard to the rightful claims of Jabour he 
adds; “No one can be move willing than I 
am to point out the merits of such represen- 
tatives of the industrial aristocracy.” And 
he is true to his word. With glowing enthu- 
siasm he describes the works of Mr. Salt at 
Saltaire, near Braslford, and speaks of the 
commodious dwelling-houses, the church 
and the schools with other institutions, pro- 
vided by the owner to secure for his employés 
those benefits which the co-operative societies 
offer to their clients; and in this, again, he 
sees an exumple of “latent association under 
absolute monarchica] rule on a large scale.” 

‘This patriarchal form of co-operation, 
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in making the people's cause her chief object 
of solicitude © Church performs her trae 
fanctions and promotes best the real interests 
of religion. he labouring classes are the 
battle-field on which the contest must be 
decided between Christian civilisation and a 
new and more than heathen barbarism.” 
Hence the importance of winning the affec- 
tions and esteem of the multitude, and so 
becoming established in the hearts of the 


‘This religious tendency prevents Huber 
from giving more than @ scanty measure of 
praise to Mr. Owen, otherwise a man and a 
co-operator after his own heart, because of 
the anti-religious sentiments so loudly and in- 
judiciously avowed by this enthusiast and 
philanthropist, At the same time, Huber 
hails with delight every movement in the 
Christian Church at home or broad in the 
direction of social reform, He speaks with 
as much satisfaction of the now forgotten 
“Universal Purveyor,” a co-operative insti- 
tution promoted by what was called the 
“Puscyite” party, as he does of a similar 
effort un the part of C, Kingsley, at that 
time the most pronounced opponent of the 
“ Tractarians.” Whilst thus spending an 
equal meed of praise on the representatives 

the two extreme wings of the Church of 
England, he dwelis with pardonable severity 
‘on the narrow-minded frivolity and ambitious 
selfseeking of the great body of the clergy, 
who had no understanding for the great 
social questions of the day, and clung tena- 
ciously to the old order of things which was 
fast passing away, and $0 lost the chance of 
capessere republicam, to use Tuber's expres- 
‘s10n, at a critical moment of transition to the 


new. 
‘To illustrate this Huber mentions a con- 
versation with some artisans in the library of 
the Coventry Co-operative Society. He 
had inquired as to the atutude of the Church 
towards the co-operative movement, The 
answer he reccived waa this, “Well, sir, I 
suppose the Church does not care anything 
about us poor people, and so we come not to 
care much for ber cither—-the more’s the 
ity 3 


under the direction of the Plutocracy, the pity 


aristocracy, or the monarchy, had a special 
attraction for Huber, and he bitterly com- 
plains of the supine indifference and want 
of appreciation of his scheme among the 
rulers in Church and State in Germany. 1t 
is their life of case, he complains, which in- 
capacitates them for thoroughly understnd- 
ing the real condition of the poor. 

‘As a religious man he felt convinced that 


If Huber found little to encourage him in 
his efforts at reforming socicty from above 
by a coalition of gentry and clergy, and can 
only point .to a few isolated inotanet of 
patronising endeavour on the part of em- 
ployers rd improve the condition of the 
working people, he sees much to inspire him 
with hope in the conscientious efforts at celf- 
improvement from below among the people 
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themselves, and is never tired of pointing to 
the marvellous advances of the co-operative 
movement among them in this country, 

He is not blind, indeed, to the weaknesses 
and imperfections of co-operation, as he saw 
it thea, in the earlier stages of its develop- 
ment. Thus, in a lecture on the subject 
dehvered before the Central Society for the 
‘Welfare of the Working Classes in Germany, 
in 1852, he cannot help pointing out that 
one of their inherent deficiencies is the re- 
tention of the purely egotistic ways of doing 
business i in the management of “stores,” 
which is inconsistent with the true principles 
of co-operation, He shows that in thus 
continuing the system of “the trades,” co- 

tion has no right to assume the title of 

istian Socialism. At the same timc he 
fully recognises the superior qualities of 
mind and heart required in co-operators of 
even an imperfect type, and speaks of the 
evident power of co-operation in its lower 
stages to form character and to serve as a 
training institution to inculcate the lessons 
of thrift and foresight, and as a disciplinary 
Power to organize vast bodies of men in 2 
common cause. 

But its chief value, he thinks, lies in the 
tendency of co-operation to remove class 
differences, in bringing rich and poor nearer 
to each other, and transforming a number 
of impoverished labourers into comfortable 

Proprietors In thus diminishing the causes 

iscontent and envious strife wt cunsoli- 
dues the foundations of social order and 
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peace, it becomes the eis naturae salicaria, 
the selfhealing power of society, In one 
of his letters from London he confesses that 
even in its ultimate development co-opera- 
tion may be only one stage in the process 
of social self-rectification and self-purification, 
but even as such from it he expects great 
social changes, and regards its repid pro- 
gress in accumulating capital and gaining 
credit as a mere indication of ite future 
‘SUCCESS, 

Here we pause, having thus given an 
imperfect and far from exhaustive sketch 
of the life and labours of a very remarkable 
man. We bave not dwelt for want of space 
on Huber's scheroes of co-opeiative agri+ 
culture, nor his reasons for some of the 
failures of the movement, We have not 
thought it necessary to allude to his vindica« 
tion of the principle which allows labour to 
Participate in the profits of capital. But 
enough has been said to give a fair view of 
the social theories of a man who from first to 
last devoted his time and his talents to the 
cause of improving the condition of the least 
prosperous classes on Christian ape 
‘The work of pioneers is never fully appre 
ciated at the time; it must be so in the nature 
of things. Huber was one of the pioneers of 
social progress, and died a disappointed 
man. But he has secured for himself an 
honowed place in the history of Christian 
Socialism, and will ever rank high song 
those who disinterestedly have devoted their 
hves to benefit mankind, 





MY LITTLE SAILOR BOY. 
B Reberis tor the Pians. 


CHAPTER 1. 
J NEVER sit before my dear old piano, aid, 
as I am sitting now, but I think how 
tmue a friend it has been to me, and how 
little it has changed since first my childish 
hands in vain attempted to make it speak 
the lan I understand so well, They 
tell me itis ugly, and short, and old-fashioned. 
Perhaps it is: I cannot see it. It may be 
that I am ugly and old-fashioned too ; still 
I love it, my dearest of fiends! I under 

atand it, and I think it understands and 
joves me. I can never see things in half 
to plain a light as T do when I am sitting , 
bere with my hands wandering without 2 
Purpose over the keys. Every tone recalls 
to me a memory, and as its music enters 


into my heart, J live over again the tife 
ig Us kepe and and begs bet po old ai 
tn those. 


cg Sans, that betoken 

an awkward Baccustomed ores 

fancy images @ fait-haired chil 

on the top of a pile of ioe pe 

duce an elevating a in ap cot 

unaccommodating stodl, 

discomfort I suffered frown ber 

uncompromising hardness yas teal? 2 

pressed on. a Be Ben ae cog ae y 
Temembrance, But that was nothing’ 

agonies of soul which rat ot 

Dos hoo notes which. oor could 

fectly apan., id wot eve myold 
friend then, I ised even'to hate my mother’s 
gentle voice, as she stood over me repeating 
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that dreadful One, Two, Three, Four; One, 
Two, Three, Four, with such quiet regularity 
that, ia spite of myself, 1 was obliged to 
follow. Then there was the misery that fol 
lowed whep, the five fingers having been 
exhausted on five successive notes, I came 
to a stop with them all twisted into a knot, 
in frantic efforts to do impossible things in 
order to reach the note beyond, No, I did 
not love my friend then, and it seemed to be 
conscious of the fact, for it shrieked ond 
‘wailed as if in torture when I touched it, and 
Tefused me the music which it now pours 
forth in such abundance. 

‘What bitter tears I used to moisten the 
arid desert of exercises! how anxiously I 
listened until the melancholy old clock, 
otherwise one of my most implacable foes 
from its mocking way of counting time, came 
to my aid and announced that my hour was 
up, and I was free! I always rushed straight 
aay across the meadows below the Vicarage 
to the brook that turned the old mill-wheel, 
and there, flinging myself on the grass, forgot 
my troubles in the enjoyment of my favourite 
havnt, With my face on one side resting 
on the grass, from which it generally rose 
with a transfer of curiously diapercd patterns, 
T was as much shut out from the rest of the 
world as if the whole of creation had been 
comprised in the few square feet I could see 
beyond the end of my nose, The stems of 
green that formed my horizon became dense 
mansses of tropical jungle, whilst the tiny ants 
and grasshoppers were turned into mammoths 
more gigantic than any which peopled the 

sors rig in Tt was not often I was 
ist my day-dreams ; for, although 
there was a peth through the meadows which 
if ‘alte ol toesne by : 
it lom yased except by country 
who pore not curious on the subject eee 
dien’s fancles, It was consequently an éx- 
tepordinary surprise for me to be ii 


: 7 


e upon a principle adverse to the re- 
ee een of conrerionce' x ran) ough pase 
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jacket, and a real shiny hat ornamented with 
bright ld ese He stood with his hands 
plunged into bis pockets up to the elbows, 
his hat pushed to the back of his dark cla, 
tering curls, and as his bright little eyes 
looked boldly into mine I thought he was 
the most charming picture I had ever seen, 

1 expressed my admration by rising up 
on to my knees, opening my mouth wide, 
and saying, “Oh!” 

He seemed to be puzzled at something, 
for he moved round me gradually with a 
swaggering kind of gait, jerking his shoulders 
with every step, and surveying me as if I 
had been some curiosity which needed to be 

i from every side, 

“Hullo!” he said, at length, when he got 
round to my back and saw my legs stretch. 
ing out behind. They were guiltless of 
covering, for my short socks, as usual, had 
disappeared into my too-easy boots, " Hullo, 
you've not got trousers yet!" He spoke 
with evident satisfaction, and glanced down 
at his own extremities with immense triumph, 

“Of course not,” Ireplied, much aggrieved. 
“Girls never wear anything but frocks.” 

He observed me a little critically, and 
then said: “But you're not a girl, Girls 
don't wear bare legs. Besides,” he added, 
as a kind of clincher to his argument, “girls 
always have long white stockings and shoes.” 

His uttcrances were so oracular, and 
seemed based on such conclusive reasoning, 
that I felt completely staggered, 
taken my sex on trust, and, never having 
heard it questioned, 1 was quite incapable 
of advancing anything in proof of my faith. 
T felt so ashi of my unhappy legs that I 
sat down on them as the readiest way of 
hiding their deficiencies. 

‘This operation restored my courage, and 
with it my curiosity revived. He had walked 
again in front of where I was kneeling, so I 
pointed to the bright letters on his hat and 

what they meant. 

“That's my ship,” he said, 





“ Every sailor 


means basa ship. I shall have a lange fighting ship 


when I grow up.” 
“ And does it say ‘fighting ship’ on your 
MN ait That 
“Nol silly, It says Polly. t's 
to be way ship, ‘Every taalor calls hie ship 
after the girl he'w-going to marry. I’m going 


to ty.” 
Poly Me Maa I. “Why, that's me. Polly's 
we 
‘He looked st me a moment with his head 
© little on one sidé, as though giving the 
matter careful consideration. “No; it can't 
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be Polly, because Polly's a gitl's name, and that did not admit of discussion, he rolled 
you're not a gil. Besides,” and again he up that part of the silver-foil which he had 
inched his argument with unansweiable not eaten into a ball, and, with the aid of 
y, “I'm not going to marry you.” his thumb, shot it at me. His hands and 
"No, indeed 1” { replied indignantly, hor- no inconsiderable portion of hig arms again 
nified at the suggestion, “I'm going to became engulphed in his pockets, and he 
marry mamma,” turned away to the real girl ond the nurse, 
Vor many years of my tender youth it was who were evidently somewhat impatient at 
acardinal principle in my faith that, when I his tardiness, This, however, did not ac- 
Grew sufficiently old, I was to marry my celcrate his movements. I noticed that he 
mother. It was further a part of my creed walked as though practising something of 
that she was to stop growing old until] I had which he was not very sure. He kept his 
caught herup. On espousal she was to start {eet wide apart, and jerked his shoulders at 
afresh, and we were to grow old together. My every step. 
mother never attempted to controvert my I watched them through the gate into the 
plans, so I looked on the matter as settled for high-road, where they were lost to sight. I 
ever. I was glad, however, that my little sailor still kept’ on my knecs, twisting my neck 
boy did not try to aigue this point. His more and more, until they disappeared. 1 
method was much too convincing, then became conscious that my position was 
“You're as silly as a gil,” he said. “I've peculiar, and I got up. My knees were sore 
not got a mamma; boys don’t want them. from so much sitting, and I had screwed my 
But I've a papa, and an uncle, and that’s head to such an extent that it was somewhat 
touch better.” difficult to keep it straight, 
In_a leisurely way he disembowelled from, The broad strips of afternoon sunshine 
the depths of his pockels a small stick of | chasing the shadows over the daisy-tops 
chocolate, whereof the silvery covermg, by gimted on something ot my feet. It was 
the aid of moistwe and heat, had become the httle silver ball my sailor boy had thrown, 
amalgamated with the substance, and this he at me. I picked it up and kept it. 
proceeded medhlalively to unioll. My mother had put me to bed that night, 
I was very fond of chocolate, but it never when I called her back, and, putting ny 
occurred to me that he might have offered arms round her soft neck, said— 
to share his dainty with me. I was too “Mother, darling, I am a girl, am ’t I?” 
much absorbed in admiration to thnk of “Yes, Dot, of course.” I was always 
anything else, It was quite evident that he called Dot, because I was so small. 
did not mind whether £ thought or not. Iie “Really and truly?” 
chewed up his chocolate, and a portion of “Yes, Dot, Really and truly,” she re- 
the covering, with much satisfaction, and 
slowly, as though it were the last of a lot. “Mother!” I said again, when she had 
Presently a voice called across the meadow got to the door, “you're not cross, are you?” 
and, turning my head, 1 saw at a distances “No, Dot.” 
purse and a litle gurl about my own age. “And, mother?” 
At least she seened to be my age, judging “* Well, Dot?” 
from her size; judging fiom her dress she + “ You'll marry me, won't you, when I grow 
was as old as any grown-up lady I had ever up?” 
scen. Far off as she was,I could tell ig — Yem Dot, of course I will 
stinctively that she had nice white stocking ‘When iI, remember thoee : 
and damty lude sandalled shoes, and I days my Rends seem ta gro 
bitterly envious of her. aod Z,deagy" ” 
My lite sailor bay did not seem to be veice ‘One, T 
much disturbed by the call. He finished his 
chocolate, and answered the inquiring look 
I cast at this real gil, as I mentally called 


her. 

“That's Frozie, She's x gu” He laid | Tt 
such an emphasis on the she,” that I was 
more than ever in doubt as to my = * i 
identity. “She's silly: All girls are musi 


T hate girls,” ’ t 
Having thus delivered himself in 4 manner’ just, 
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& woman now. The pile of books on the 
Tcepveag has gradually diminished until, 
br degrees, I have descended into the haven 
cushioned comfort ‘The shining face of 
my friend is no longer dimpled with kicks 
from my restless toes, My legs no longer 
clutch convulsively round the stool, but have 
at length enabled me, to my joy and others’ 
woe, to reach the pedals. The household, 
having encountered with me, in my journey 
over the sea of harmony, a great variety of 
storma and, generally speaking, the dirty 
weather incidental to the voyage, are be- 
‘inning to revive in the prospect of an early 
ding on the shores of concord, 

My feet, as in years gone by, bring me 
down to the mill-stream side. I never come 
down here without thinking of my darling 
little sailor boy. J wonder what has become 
of him and the little girl with the curious 
name. I have not seen either of them since, 
and I am beginning to regard the whole oc- 
currence as a species of myth or dream. 
Things seem to have changed in a very 
curious way. The mill-whce) goes on just 
4s ever, but its voice does not sing the same 
song as in on gone by. I do not derive 
the same satisfaction from lying on the grass, 
and my knecs aie not so accommoilating as 

used tobe. The sun shines in quite a 
different way, and the scene it lights up I 
am beginning to view in a disparaging, not 
to say artistic, sense. 

1 paint a little, or, more properly speaking, 
agreat deal, the paint and the results beit 
in preciscly inverse ratios. Nature I 
as a ground-work, poor enough in its way, to 
‘be improved and completed by art. 
across the little foot-bridge, over the ficlds 
beyond, with their trees on one side and the 
spire of the village church in the distance, I 
grumble to myself that nature might just as 
well have te ® little colour in the fore- 












‘ound and completed a tolerable picture, 
‘pture, or wome other power, fulfilled my 
th as agon as Thad formed it, Right iv 
5 spot Where desired it there 
‘eo * ilant searet, ly 
-* towards me very 
Test was the coat of a 
© { at once 
t he had Been out the 
‘hounds, and was a short cat 
Se te 
whit 
‘Te attain, his ob} would have to 
tha styeana Which wed the 
fron'sidg to side, It was an 


balsive iftie brook, that bubbled aloaly care. 
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Jess where it went, and in an easy-going way 
eon aside from every obstacle ; s0 thet, 
i ii easy-going people, it was 2 1 <t 

in going a very short distance. ia bins 
were broken down and uneven, as if long. 
they had given up all attempt to restrain its 
way course, and now submitted passively 
to be fretted and wasted away by the turbu- 
lence of its eddies. A little before itreached 
the mill, the task of tumming the heavy wheel 
roused it to 2 temporary sense of responsi 
bility, and it gathered its waters together in 
adeep silent pool; but when its duty was 
done it broke into a thousand bubbles of 
delight, and went frolicking away on the 
other side in a madder mood than ever, 

The scarlet patch did not seem to trouble 
himself as to what was in the way; he rode 
at speed and with a confidence that made 
me think he knew what was in the way. His 
horse's head was directed for that part of the 
stream where, from being shallow and lively, 
it suddenly Lecame sober and deep. The 
distance of a yard or so made all the difter- 
ence between an cay leap and a space that 
no horse could possibly clear, The sense of 
danger suldenly coming into my mind, when 
it was too late to be of the shghtest use, I 
thought I would warn him. 

“Oh, do stop!" I screamed, “It's dread- 
fully deep. Do stop!” 

As is generally the case under such cir 
cumstances, my advice took that partieular 
form which, above all others, it was in 
possible for him to follow. Even before L 
shouted he saw what was in fiont of him, and 
for an instant he attempted to check lus 
horse, But as this woul! only have ended 
inthe helpless tumbling of both into the deep 
water, He abandoned the effort and altered 
his plan, He turned the horse's head up 
stream, and striking his spurs into its side, the 
animal sprang in a sideways direction right 
into the centre of the curient, I could hear 
atremendous splash, but I could see nothing, 
as I had covered my face with my hands, 
‘When I removed them I found that the leap 
had been so far success(ul that the house had 
not slipped, and had escaped the deep 
water by a sufficient distance to be enabled 
to secure @ foothold on the bottom, The 
rides had slipped off, and having reached the 

was trying to get out. The swes, how- 

ever,! were almost perpendicular, and the 
‘coat was so heavy with the wetting it 

had susteined, that after making a vigorous 
‘attempt to reach safe ground, he tell back 


im and for'an instant disappeared altogether. 


1 have always read that young ladies be- 
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fonging to the species known as heroines, 
chiefly by the aid of & peculiar fetish called 
che Spur of the Moment, are supplied with 
all sorts of handy articles for use in cases of 
emergency. I always fancied that I should 
be a good heroine, full of bravery and 
resource. In practical experience I found 
either that I was too dull, or the spur of the 
moment was not sharp enough, and that I 
‘was not only doing nothing, but actually not 
experiencing any sense of deficiency in not 
being able to do anything. I watched the 

lings with interest rather than with 
any other fecling, and it was not until the 
scarlet coat disappeared that I really began 
to be alarmed. 

By way of rendering able assistance at this 
juncture I ran along the bank screaming— 
“Ah, do take care; you'll be drowned, I 
know you willl” 

It afterwards struck me that this was not 
of material advantage in rendering aid. I 
om abeid be ag aa at the mae for, 
when his ig again appeal 
‘used words eee ‘at another time would have 
shocked me very much, He styled me an 
idiot, and ordered me, in a somewhat con- 
temptuous way, to give him my hand, I 
rushed at him at once, and hauled away as 
if my life depended on it. My two hitle 
hands were hardly large enough to cover his 
strong fingers, and my strength was so limited, 
that when he began to pull I shot suddenly 
forward, and with great difficulty saved my- 
self from plunging 1n on top of him. How- 
ever, at length he managed to clamber out, 
but I was so excited by the sense of the 
immense services I was rendering, that I 
continued to pull for some time after there 
was the least necessity forthe exertion. How 
Tong I should have goue on tugging at him 
I do not know, but he settled the matter by 
shaking me off in such a way that 1 sat down 
suddenly and with considerable violence on 
the ground. I got up, with my ardour a 
good deal quenched, and watched him extri- 
cating his horse by leading it up the stream 
into @ shallower part. It was not until he 
had accomplished this that I made another 
observation, and I venture to think that my 
previous essays in this direction were com- 
pletely obscured by the brilliancy which I 
threw into, ances 

* You're ly wet throu *eaid 5 
“and so's the poor horse." = 

He was feeling the creature all over to 
discover whether it was hart or not. He 
did not even stop to look at me. 

“Your conversation is brilliant, but hardly 
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of much service to me in my present plight. 
Don’t you think you could say something 
Jess original and more useful?” 

“Ves, I can,” said I, somewhat hurt by 
his want of courtesy. If I had been in hit 
place I should have been humbled to the 
dust. “Go to the Vicarage and get dried.” 

“That's an improvement,” be remarked, 
this time stopping to give me a glance of 
amvsement ; “and you'll stand improving. 
It won’t do to go far in this state. Who lives 
there?” 

“"Thav’s our house.” 

“Oh!” he replied, now actually laughing 
at me as he mounted his horse, “ It's ours, 
is it? Then Tl go and see if ‘ours’ can 
lend me some dry clothes.” 

Off he rode, leaving me ready to cry with 
vexation at my own stupidity. I was con- 
scious that I had never acted more clumsily 
in all my life, I hesitated for 2 long time, 
undecided whether to follow or not. I de- 
termined most firmly that I would not. He 
had been so rude, so completely wanting in 
good manners, that I could not without 
seeming to approve of his impertinence, It 
was quite true that he had a wonderfully 
manly air with him, and even the little I saw 
of him assured me that he had frank, laugh- 
ing eyes and a handsome face, But I did not 
want to sce him again, I did not waat him 
to know that I lived at the Vicarage. I 
would stay where I was until I was sure he 
had, id then I started off as fast as I 

to the house, in a fright lest he should 
have gone before I got there. 

I was disappointed in more ways than 
one. I had delayed too long, and he had 
gone. He had only waited to borrow a 
change of clothes, and had Jeft in a hurry 
Test his horse should catch cold. This was 
a blow to my curiosity ; but what was worse 
was that the whole household could talk of 
nothing else than the gentleness of his 
manner and the politeness with which he 
had treated them. Under these cireum- 
stances I could hope for no @propathy for 
bis treatment of me Tt wes aa 
much as I could do to keep myself from 
crying, and indeed I should have betrayed 
the odin! abominable weboe tad 2 pet 
sought refuge in my old friend, At it 
pounded away with such violence, that it is 
‘wonderful its strings did not give way more 
speedily than did my annoyance. 

CHAPTER IL. 


‘Taere is a pause as my memory unfolds 
its panorama before me, and, even with my 
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dear piano’s aid, L am uncertain how to pro- 
ced, I can make nothing but a confusion 
of chords out of the tuneful voice striving to 
help me, By degrees the sounds assume & 
mote definite shape, resolving into @ simple 
air at last, sweet and timid and pleading, 
This is joined by-and-by with the same 
melody in the bass, until both are blended 
together in perfect unison. 

It is only a week ago, and yet I am con- 
vinced that in some mysterious way my life 
is changed. I cannot say what course of 
thinking I have gone through : all I know is 
that it is a week since I saw him, Him! 
‘That is the key to the mystery, but to unlock 
it I am incapable. I have not seen him 
since that day. The borrowed clothes were 
returned by a servant's hand with a short 
note of thanks, It was not addressed to me; 
nor did it allude to me in the remotest way. 
Yet I was afraid to appropriate it at once, 
and for 2 couple of days I stalked it, much 
as a hunter does game, until it was sufficiently 
forgotten for me to secure it unobserved, I 
felt as much uncomfortable happiness in 
having got hold of it as if I had stolen it. 

He had done nothing to make me like 
him: he had mocked me and treated me 
with sniereaice _ not tet him, Tam 
‘sure, yet I thought of him witl my spare 
thoughts, and a good many whith I had not 
to spare. I went over and over again all 
that had occurred in our short interview, I 
felt a strong desire to do something which 
would show him that I was not so foolish as 
heseemed to believe. 1 worked myself 
to intense pitchcs of exctoment b mental 
pictures in which, at the risk of my own life, 
T saved him from foaming torrents, from run- 
away horses, or from burning houses, But I 
always made the reservation that I was to be 
saved myself also, The chief part of the en- 
joyment would be the praise I should get 
afterwards, 


It was in the middle of one of these 
imgginary scenes that I walked down to the 
muill-streamy side, as I did every day, to in- 
dulge in tHiit thoughtdeast which cannot be 
properly enjoyed in the midst of a busy 
house, I had got belemyy seins the meadow 
when, lifting my eyes, I was astonished to 
aee him on the other side of the stream 
advancing towards the same spot. He and 
I were at equal distances from it, and he 
could not help but see me. I intended to 
have stopped, by the stream, and had no 
object in going beyond the foot-bridge. My 
rst impulse was to turn and ran, but I 
that would be cowardly; so I proceeded 
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with @ beating heart and faltering step. This 
made ares Ber a quick stride 
brought him to the bridge while I was yetata 
little distance, and he stood there Tookin at 
nee I Some ope Unde this terrible ordeal 
ground suddenly grew of strangely un- 
even character, and my hands and seas att 
and of great weight. I was reduced to a 
state of helpless idiotcy by the time I had 
reached him, whereas it bad been my hope 
to have retrieved my previous blunders by 
the extremely sensible character of my con- 
versation. He was standing quiet and self- 
possessed, without even leaning on the hand- 
tail for support. I did not know what to do, 
T wanted to “speak; and yet speech was a 
physical impossibility. He did not raise his 
hat or make any motion of greeting. He 
as though no lapse of time had occurred 

since I saw him riding off towards the Vicar- 


age. 

“ How was it that you did not warn me 
that the water was so wide? You maw what 
I was riding for.” + 

This was @ pleasant beginning, His 
aggrieved tone revived all my feelings of 

ie at the enormity of my conduct. I was 
completely overwhelmed. 

“Tam sure I'm very sorry,” I stammered 
out, “but I thought that the horse thought— 
Imean that you thought "—and I stopped 
helplessly entangled in the complexity of all 
these hts. 


“Thonght !" he replied. “ There was not 
much thought in it, 1 was told the stream 
could be jumped anywhere, and I took it for 
granted Iwas going at the right place or you 
would have wamed me,” 

To me the idea of warning any man, espe- 
cially a man on horseback, wes s0 tremen- 
dous that I could not make any reply. The 
obvious retort that if I had not been there 
he would have jumped all the same did not 
suggest itself. 

“Do you often come down here to lend 
your valuable aid to rescue drowning hunts- 
men?” 

How could those at home have been 
charmed with his way of speaking? It was 
most cold and hard-hearted. My feeling of 
Fesentment at it made my courage retum. 

“J like this better than any other place in 
the world.” I was going to say more, but I 
remembered that he would care nothing 
about my little sailor boy or any of my other 
fancies. 


“Tes a profitable way of spending time, 
certainly, it somewhat soonotonous, is it 
not?” 
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“T'm never lonely while the wheel is turn- 
ing. It alway» seems to chime in with what 
Tam thinking of.” 

“Yes, women’s thoughts are like the noisy 
afftash of the water and the foam bubbles 
that burst,” 

“You forget that there is the wheel that 
is turned and the corn that is ground.” I 
felt this remark to be bookish, and therefore 
worse than stupid. 

“The wheel it is ‘that does the work, as 
man's action puts to use the thoughts which 
would be wasted otherwise.” 

Without another word he lifted his hat a 
Tittle and strode off along the path by which 
he had come. 

I also tumed and went hack, glancing | 
round every now and then to see if he were 
looking after me. He was less curious and 
did not, As I walked there came to my 
mind the idea that, if any onc had seen us, 
they could have come to no other conclusion 
than that we bad met by arrangement, What 
other construction could be put on our be- 
haviour? Indeed, was it not partly trae? 1 
could not say that I had not wanted to sce 
him again. What had he come for? It could 
not possibly have been for the purpose of sce~ 
ing me; a he seemed to have had no other 
object. His way of speaking had been very 
odd, Our conversation, brief as it was, had 
‘been introduced and concluded in the most 
abrupt way, He seemed altogether as if he 
had been trying to find a cause of quarrel! 
with me, I was very angry with him, but 
somehow, notwithstanding, 1 made all sorts 
of excuses for him to myself, 

Tt was all so strange that I could not bring 
myself to say anything to my father or sistcrs, 
I knew they would say, “Dot is it 
as usual,” and would Jaugh at me. Besides, 
it was so delightil to have ,a secret, even 
though it was hke having one of those things 
which are only dropped in advertisements, 
“‘of no use to any one but the owner.” 

Should I see him again? No, most cer- 
tainly not. I would keep carefully from the 
mill-stream and never go out alone, I per- 
suaded myself I should never think of him 
any more, The result was that I determin- 
ately refrained even from looking at the clock 
until it wanted but a few minutes to the hour 
when I saw him on the previous day, then I 
dashed to my room in a fever of impatience. | 
T matched up my bat ahd jacket, which T put 
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was no one in sight, and I argued to myself 
that I was doing no harm in visiting « spot 
which I seldom passed a day without seeing. 
Yet I could not help being possessed with a 
sense of decp disappointment, In my secret 
heart I had pictured him standing on the 
bridge, and I had gone over various brilliant 
conversations in which I had distinguished 
myself and astonished him. I grew angry 
with myself for having been so stupid as to 
imagine that he would be there two days in 
succession at the same time. His coming 
xy had been of course a coincidence. 

‘How long I stood on the bridge turing 
these thoughts over in my mind I do not 
know, but just as I was telling myself for the 
twentieth lime that he had spoken the simple 
truth when he called me an idiot, I heard a 
voice that made me start. 

“T knew I should see you here to-day, 
suppose as usual you are holding mystic con- 
versations with the mill-wheel.” 

I looked into his face—such a self-reliant 
face as it was—and saw that he was smiling. 
1 know I ought e have felt rte his 
presumption, but his manner was so different, 
and there was so little of the mockery I 
noticed before, that I am afraid I was more 
pleased than angry. 

“ The mill-wheel and I are too old friends,” 
T said, “to tell each other's secrets.” 

“TY think FE could guess one. You were 
asking if the mill-wheel could tell who I 
was?” 

“No, indeed,” I retorted. “ Nothing of 
the sort. I’m not inquisitive about other 
people's affairs.” 

This was literally true. It was the last 
thing I had thought of, J knew his name, 
and I knew he was staying in the neighbour- 
hood, but beyond that I had not cared to 





inquire. 

“Well,” said he, “in every way you seem 
to be an exception, and as you're such an 
exception, I don't mind being an exception 
too. I'll let you know without asking what 
you don’t want to know. My name——" 

“Oh, I know that!" i interrupted; “and 

staying with the Squire.” 

“T thought you were not such a wonder- 
ful exception #8 you pretended. You were 
not curious, because you knew. Now I am 
very curious, and I don’t know, Tell me all 
about le” 

This was an odd question, and directly 


on as I went down-stairs ; 1 walked with forced | opposed to my notions of etiquette in mattery 
soberness until I was out of sight of the of conversation; still, I felt in a manner 
windows, and then I ran with desperate bound to obey. So I simply said, “I'm 
haste until I got into the meadow. ‘There really Polly: but they call me Dot.” 
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“Its natin names alone that are 
not what they are said to be. I must say, 
however, in your case it is an improvement. 
Polly is a hideous name, Pollies are always 
fat and vulgar,” 

“Tes not my fault," I said “I wish we 
were not ¢hristened until we could pick our 
own names,” 


“Tt might be awkward to know what to recolle 


call you in the meantime.: Besides, tastes 
Polly” Who’ Enemy T remenier beng 

ally. 0 remem ng 
very fond of the nate years and years ago, 
when f'wns a small boy; but that was chiefly 
b ff was fully determined to be a sailor. 
My was to be the lively, or the saucy, or 
the some othery Polly, and was to carry on 
@ commerce stive of a mild combination 
of pirate and life-boat.” 

“And you had a hat with it on,” said I, 
breathless with eageres: 

“Yes,” he replied ; “in nautical language, 
@ regular rig out. But how you know, I 

can’t sec.” 

“You used to eat chocolate,” said I, de- 
Tighted wa his epitiocatica. to nied 
ple: ilty to that degradi 
immoral habitran to all other viecs inherent 
to youth. But I hadn't the faintest idea that 
my early sins were known and remembered 

against me in this part of the world.” 

“Don't you remember meeting me here 
when you Were about so high?” and I in- 
dicated a fancy height from the ground of 
about two feet. 

“I'm not positive that I cver was 50 low 
in the world, and I can’t say that 1 do re- 
imember, although I seem to have known 
you for a very much longer time than is 
Teally the case.” 

“Why, you're my little sailor boy,” I 
‘burst out, radiant with anticipation. 

“T am sure I am only too glad to be your 
anything you please, so as you don’t require 
any alteration in my size.” 

It was very provoking. His interest in 
the past was of the most languid character. 
I told him all that had occurred, and how 1 
stil] kept the little silvery ball at home locked 
up in a drawer, as I had the remembrance of 
him locked up in my mind, He could recall 
none of the circumstances. He olten visited 
the Squire when he was a boy, but could 
recollect little about tote times. that 

“Except,” said he, ing, “that my 
love for sweets and the wees ly equalled 
by my contempt for anything in petticoats. 
‘Now sweets and the sea are equally repulsive 
to the digentive apparatus, whereas in regard 
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to petticoats—well, recently I have changed 
my mind,” 

“Have you still a contempt for Frozzie?” 

“She is now Miss Fuphrosynie : much too 
grand a being for anything like a pet name.” 

I fancied ¢ said this that his face grew 
clouded. His manner, which had been piea- 
sant, albeit cynical, changed as though he 

cc cted something which was disagree- 
able. 

“Good-bye,” he said, holding out hia 
hand. “I shall sce you again.” 
I know it was very shocking, and contrary 
to all rules and regulations on the subject, 
but Iam afraid I did see him again. Tam 
afraid 1 saw him again twice. 1 firmly 
decided that the millstream should know 
me no more, Iam afraid that, having come 
to this conclusion, I would have gone on 
seeing him for a dozen times twice. I am 
afraid it was he, and not I, who put a stop to 
our meetings, 

We met by the little wooden bridge, and 
he ‘took both my hands in his, and looked 
earnestly into my face. 

“Dot, I must not sce you again.” 

It was wonderful how he had changed in 
these few days. He had each time grown 
less and less satirical, and more and more 
gentle. He had even showed me such stray 
glimpses of his inner self as made me know 

iim to he warm-hearted and kindly, ‘his was 
the first time he had called me by my pet 
name, and yet it did not sound strange, as it 
ought to have done. I only blushed: could 
say nothing, 

“J know that you love me, Dot,” he went 
on, “or you would not have come here as 
you have done. It is so, is it not?” 

Surely this was wonderfully out of the 
ordinary course of events, ‘The proper thing 
for him to have done was to have fallen on 
his knecs, swearing that he madly adored 
me, and that he would kill himself, or me, or 
both of us, if I did not immediately adore 
him. He had said nothing about himself, 
and had transferred all the responsibility of 
the situation to me, I suppose I ought to 
have resented this, but think I have shown 
that I was not clever enough. And as 1 was 
only stupid I simply answered the trath, 


“Yes, I do. I could not help it. You 
made me.” " 

“T could not help it either, Dot, I tried 
to prevent myself from loving you. I was 


cross with myself for what I thought was 
mere weakness. I was more angry with my- 
self when I found it was a weakness over 
which I had no control. I did not want to 
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care for] really 


you, but 
the more 


my con 
duct the 
more you 
scemedto 
hheit 
“Why 
shouldn’t 
T lke 


? said 
Penyly 
“Ts it ver} wrong? 
“Very, he gravely rephed ‘ Could not 
worse 





‘Then he went on to tell me that he was 
poor, and entirely dependent on the gene- 
rosity of his uncle the Sqaxe Poor not 
from any fault of his own, but because he was 
not allowed to do anything for himself And 

rer still because the Squire had set his 
on making him marry Luphrosynie 

“But there 1s this comfort,” he added 
“ Frozne and I hate one another desperately 
and we have swom to continue to do s0 
wal death ns do part Up to the picsent 
we have managed to postpone the evil day’ 

“Thate Frozne too, sad [heartily “I 
hated her ever since I knew that she had 
white stockings and I had not" 

“ Yours 1 quite as good a reason, and 15 
based on as great knowledge, as half the 
hatreds in Christendom But hating Frozae 
won't help us, Dot” 

T felt that 1t would not, so we discussed 
the matter rationally That is to say, he was 
rational and therefore gloomy I was too 
happy to be rational ot anything else but 
astonished that, silly and stupid as I was, he 





strange | 


cared for 
me I 
would 
have 
greed to 
anything 

At length, by reason of lus bung rational 
and my being happy, we anved at the wise 
and mighty conclusion thit we could con 
clude nothing at all He was to go anay 
and not to see me again until he was free 
‘Lhis was not very definite, but st sounded 
nice, and there wis a smack of self sacrifice 
about it that was positively delicious 

“Good bye, Dot, he smd at Ist “I 
must not ask you to wait forme I shall 
only tell you that J shall come back * 

He touched my cheek lightly with his 
lips and in a moment was gone Surely this 
Was not a lovers parting, yet my heart 
danced within me as I Lept repeatmg, “ He 
hosed me, he hissed me,’ ind to bierk 
upon that happy chant there was no thought 
that we should nevei meet again 

I know this simple record of a simple 
event m an uneventful life has nothing but 
its simpheity to recommend xt =But J know 
that, commonplace and uninteresting to those 
who hippen to be spectators, to those who 
are under 1s influence there 1s no more mar 
vellous wonder than the power of love 
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My music has advanced a further stage 
I do not now practise I play I have be 
come fastidious, bec oa mate as some: 
thing Ingh and spintual, which common sot 
dugade’ to a pastime I laugh with con 
tempt at what I once thought beautful I 
unearth from my old mumc a pece whirh 
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tide was my. pride. It is called “The 
Flowers of the Glen,” probably because the 
air, a8 typical of the flowers, is minute and 
diffeult to find on account of the glen, as 
represented by the embellishments, being so 
large and 80 thickly wooded. I wonder how 
any haman being with'ears could ever have 
found delight in listening to it. I scorn the 
very name .of “pieces.” I touch nothing 
under a sonata or a fugue, or something 
with movements to it, By these indica- 
tions I perceive that it is twelve months 
since I saw him. By Him of course I mean 


Bor 


wy little sailor boy. I have not told his 
name, nor do I mean-to, For me he: was 
and always has been Him, and that must be 
sufficient for others, 

He did not ask me to wait, but I ani 
waiting. He did say he would come back, 
and I know he will keep his promise. I 
have not pined for him: if 1 am honest I 
must confess that for several days at a time 
I have not even thought of him, I have not 
considered it wrong to enjoy myself when- 
ever I could get the chance. Iam in these 
respects in opposition to the average love. 





Tho most charming pictore I bad evar secs." 


eee maid, but that I cannot help. I 
we really very little ground for thought, I 
have a Title every ball a polite note not 
written to me, and the memory of a kiss. 
But that is enough, and my love is not dead. 
Tt but sleeps, ecquiring new strength by its 

ose, and a touch will waken it to fuller 
Vife than ever, 

I know this, because the touch has come 
from a clumsy hand. There is nothing so 
cruel to love as love itself, and this is the 
hand of love. Somebody else has actually 
‘been infatuated by my transcendent charms, 
7 shall not tell you who Somebody is, but he 
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is not like my little sailor boy. The most 
flattering word he ever said to me was “ Dot,” 
whereas Somebody's leisure time must be 
mainly consumed in constructing phrases ex- 
pressive of his deep admiration. He is also 
obsequiously polite, and very ranch in awe 
of me. His most Garing familiarity is “Miss 
Dot,” and he blushes when he says it. My 
little sailor boy told me unpleasant ‘truths, 
and said there was room for improvement. 
Somebody believes Iam far beyond perfec- 
tion, and that when I was manufactured 
all ‘the faulty materials were left out by 
accident. He does not make any secret of : 
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his condition, He is, so to speak, gorged 
with love ; yet he will persist in continuing 
to come as if glorying in his gluttony. So 
far from being flattered, I begin to entertain 
feelings of forgiveness to those who prema- 
turely take on themselves the troubles of 
another world. But every one clse is de- 
lighted. I feel conscious that he is aided 
and abetted by all, and all secm to derive 
much benefit from his case. Certainly our 
family do, My younger brothers plunder 
him continually, and become more and more 
rapacious as he becomes weaker. I over- 
hear one of them telling him, when be has 
been more reluctant than usual in submitting 
to their extortion, “If you don't give mea 
shilling I'ltell Dot you're awful mean.” This 
threat luces froya the victim double the 
required sum, the extra amount being given 
with a view to propitiation, My sisters, on 
being privately requested to furnish my size 
in gloves, not only give the information re- 
aired, but supply the fullest details as to 

ir own wants in the same branch, together 
with an extensive appendix of other aiticles, 
which they suggest would be uscful to them, 
It is curious that servants, not hitherto noted 
for an over-exact virtue, become sudden}; 
afficted with conscientious scruples, when 
hint that I am not at home. 

Poot Somebody! I was unhappy with 
him because viene him. I shor 
‘bean very wre! ‘Dut that in my stupidity 
Idid what ‘was as effective as if Hf had bees 
an act of the highest diplomacy. Before 
there could be a mistake I told him the 
truth, and, good fellow that he was, when he 
heard me’ say I liked him very much as a 
friend, he knew precisely what I meant. It 
was aa thongh a fence had been raised be- 
tween us. He never attempted to break it 
down or get over: yet he had not the courage 
to run away altogether. 

I grew accustomed to him. In fact, I 
believe I should rather have missed his 
quiet devotion after a time, I am even 
now curious to know whether, in that 
chapter of seridents wich pon so 
lage a in the boo! our lives, 
whether, Tr turned to that leaf, I 
not find written a “might have been.” To 
‘me now it seems impossible; but who shall 
say what time and the hour cannot run 
through? They can soften to me .be 
memory of the midest shock that fate ever 
dealt me. It came from him—poor Some- 
body—in his desire to supply me with news 
that he believed would be aa interesting to 
me as, under the circumstances, it was to him. 
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‘There was to be a grand wedding at the 
Squire's—Euphrosynie the bride, and he, 
nny little sailor boy, the favoured groom. 

“They have long been engaged,” said 
Somebody, “and have known each other 
froma childhood.” 


When news of this kind comes I believe 
it is customary for people to faint ; as it was 
the correct thing I did not do it, I did not 
change colour; I continued to ik for 
some time ; I do not think that my inflection. 
wavered. ‘But I know that suddenly I forgot 
Somebody, and the existence of everybody 
else. I got up without explanation, and 
quietly walked to my room. I remember 
going straight to the looking-glass, and ex- 

ining my appearance for some little time. 
I noted that my hair was a little untidy, and 
T arranged it with the utmost carp. ‘I was 
extremely particular as to the exact sit of my 
hat. There must have been something strange 
about me nevertheless, for at the bottom of 
the stairs Somebody was waiting for me, and 
Jooking anxious. 

“Is there anything the matter?” he said, 
and he raised his hand gently, as though he 
would have laid it on my arm. 

“Don’t touck me. t me pass.” 
plied, with such passion that I remark 
myself in an independent way, as thougl] 
voice had not formed the words. 

Tie drew back alarmed. “ Have 
fended you?” he said timidly, 

“No.” 

Be came after me to the door, and seemed 
as if he were about to accompany me. I 
tumed on him with a ferocity which was 
even more astonishing to myself than it 
must have been to him. 

“Don't dare to follow me or Til hate 


u.” 

Mechanically I sought the spot where all 
my life I had been accustomed to soothe my 
anger and relieve my sorrows. But at last I 
had a grief which requicd something moe 
than change of scenery to soften. I listened 
in vain for the plash of the mill-wheel, It 
was silent, and the water ran idly through 
the open sluice. I leaned upon the railings 


should of the bridge, and looked into the deep pool 


beneath, There was a curled and faded leaf 
blown about on the surface, and I at 
it intently until I knew by heart all its shades 
end markings. And still 1 looked and 
looked, I did not think of what 1 had 
heard; I rather examined myself to see 
what was its effect on me, or whether it had 
any effect or not. I asked myself if I was 
sory, and I decided that I could not be, or 
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else I should have felt inclined tocry. Then 
I remembered that mad people never shed 
tears, and I wondered whether I was going 
mad, There were no symptoms of madness 
in my unnatural calm. I was 20 collected 
that I concealed even from myself the raging 
torrent that must have warred within. I felt 
glad of the silehce around me, glad that the 
wheel kad ed. The hours went by, and 
still I looked into the water. 

A step sounded near me; I waited for it 
to pass and leave me alone again, It came 
behind me and stopped, I felt two hands 
placed on my eyes, and heard s man’s voice, 
4 Guess.” 

Tt was Somebody, who, despite my threat, 
had thus dared to intrude on amy grief. I 
knew then that my calm was but forced. ~ 


Bog 


“IE you will not listen, that puts an end 
to the whole matter. I simply tell you’ that 
you are mistaken. I might use if I'chose a 
much harsher expression,” 

“T have made a mistake that will cost me 
dearly—a mistake to believe you serious, to 
trust in you when I felt that what I was 
doing was not right; to wait through all 
these months happy in half a promise to 
keep me from set 

“Well,” said he, at length somewhat 
roused, “if you have made up your mind, it 
is useless to ¢ with you,” 

“Quite,” I replied. Let it end.” 

‘There was evidently a conflict of passion 
in his mind too. He walked hastily away 
for a dozen steps, then came 2s hastily back. 
He came quite close to me and spoke most 


boiled with rage. I wrenched myself from earmestl; 


his grasp and struck at him with all my 
force, I choked in finding words to crush 
him, 

“ How dare you!” and [ stopped to find 
Twas mistaken, 

It was not Somebody. It was he—my 
Tittle sailor boy, mine no longer. And this 
was the mecting which for twelve long months 
Lhad dreamt of, 

How well I remember that scene! He, 
quiet as ever, with no expression of amaze- 
ment, but very grave as he gazed at ine; 1 
crimson with passion, leaning back on the 
hand-mail for support. He, as ever masterful, 
and assuming the appearance of right; I, 
with the worst of weaknesses upon me. 

“T told you I would come back,” said he 
Litterly, “and I have come. It seems I need 
not have troubled my conscience to keep my 
promise. My reception is warmer than I 
expected.” 

‘lis cold, selfassertive tones cut me to the 
quick, My passion, which necded to find 
a vent somewhere, turned the flood on him 
which I had meant to expend on Somebody. 
1 poured out on him all my pent-up feclings, 

incoherently, violently, unjustly. x 

He let me mm on without interposing 
until T had completely exhausted myself; 
then he said quietly— 

“T did not suppose you would speak in a 
reasonable way. But perhaps you will try 
and listen to reason, even if you cannot 
speak it” 

“'¥ will not listen to anything ; you have 
no excuse for what you have done. I sec 
now what your object was when you told me 
you could net ask me to wait, You wished 
to taunt me with having left me free, so that : 


I might have no held upon you.” 





ly. 

“Look here, Dot; I'm not going to let 

my impulse or your passion make us both 

 Loassure you there is some misy 
take. Perhaps it is my fault that I hay 
been silent all this time, but believe me 
thought I was doing right. For the sake of 
the few happy moments I have spent with 
you here, let me at least know what this 
means.” 

My passion, which had been purely a 
spasmotic outbreak, was fast giving way to 
an inclination to oy 

“1 cared little for your silence," said I. 
“T could have endured that, but I have 
heard the news.” 

“ Well,” said he eagerly, “and don't you 
see how that alters things? I shall not have 
to trouble any more about money now. 
Frozzie and I are able to agree at last,” 

“So I have heard,” I replied, witha feeble 
attempt at sarcasm, “and I congratulate you 
both.” 


“Both ? he repeated. “Good heavens! 
you «lide’t suppose that Frozzie was going 
{o marry me?” 

“Not you!” I stammered; “ but the name, 
and you've known each other since you were 
children 2” 
seit tld you there ma muse,” he 

|, and his face grew bright. “You poor 
little Dot, I don’t wonder that you treated 
me ag you have done.” 

He took hold of both my hands in his, 
and, though inclined to doubt I would have 
withdrawn them, held them tightly. 

“Thank goodness, I'm not the only man 
in our family. Because Frozzie did not like 
me, there was no reason why she should not 
like my brother, She has liked him to same 
purpose, for she has got the Squire to like 
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him too. So, Dot, the only thing left for us 
is to follow their example," 

“ Are you sure you have not 
all this time, and that it's all tue?” 

“True, Dot, as I ever hope to be.” 

“Quite—quite true,” said 3, just as I 
would have done to my mother years ago, 
with childish confidence in her word. 

And he answered, as she would have 
done—“ Yes, Dot, quite—quite true.” 

Thid my face in his coat and sobbed as 
if my heart would break. He folded me in 
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his arms and let me cry, for he knew that 
mine were tears of joy, 

The mill-wheel, es if moved with sudden 
sympathy, began to turn, and sang to me a 
happier song than ever I had heard before, 
Thear that song now as I have heard it for 
these many years. I hear it as my old friend 
has sung it to me through all Time's shadows 
and sunshine. I hope that we shall hear it 
—my sailor boy and I—when its easthly 
music, silenced here, shall rise again for us 
in everlasting harmonies, 

CHARLES J. CORKRAN. 


HOME LIFE AMONGST THE LANCASHIRE OPERATIVES. 
By A LANCASHIRE PARSON, 


7." oncof the theories of Charles Kings- 
ley, I believe, that the close, confined work 
the mill was bearing its evil fruit in the re- 
wuction of both the height and the physical 
figour of the men of Lancashire ; and it is 
noticeable to even the most unscientific eye 
Soot an aes 
levelopment, both for height a 
‘between the inhabitants of the Eiceto 
and the agricultural parts of the county. This 
unhapy in is not the only penalty 
pays for its commercial prosperity, a8 it 
would excite more remonstrance only 
we have all got too reconciled to the ugly 
fact—that the demands of our modern life are 
met by the suffering and the pain of our 
fellow-men. But when we purchase our pros- 
perity by the sacrifice of that home life, pro- 
verbally sacred to Englishmen, around which 
our holiest traditions are clustered, and by 
the demorahzation of the men and women of 
the next generation, it may be fairly ques- 
tioned if we are not getting our prosperity at 
too great a cost, To thousands of children 
in this populous county who are growing into 
the human bone and. muscle of our 
trade and manufacture the word “home,” in 
its ordinary English sense, is a word that is 
Practically meanmgless, and is slowly but 
surely getting elbowed out of their vocabulary 
wtogether. It might be defined as a red- 
brick house opening off a narrow street and 
containing four or five little rooms, rented by 
two persons whom the child seldom sees in 
daylight, and known respectively as “ father” 
and “mother;" which is locked up in the 
moming when the mill-bell goes for work, 
and ia open again at night when he gets his 
supper and goes to bed. It will be bone in 
mind that I am not writing of the lazy, thrift- 


less sections of the population, common to 
every large town, and from which the cri- 
minal classes are regularly recruited, but of 
the honest, well-doing, hard-working mill 
‘operatives—the class of people by whom the 
wealth of Lancashire is made. The writer of 


physi- this article has no wish to draw a picture in 


dark colours, and he has no benevolent 
hobbies to ventilate, He will a “round 
unvarnished tale deliver,” describing without 
@ touch of exaggeration things as they exist 
in pans e town in which his lot is cat, and 
ith a scrupulously faithful hand, to 
show the social and domestic side of that 
come ‘osperity, of which big bales of 
splendid machinery are the un- 
questioned symbols, The district in which 
T perform my pastoral functions may be said 
to be exclusively inhabited by mill- hands; 
there is not @ house anywhere about digger 
than my own, and nothing meets the eye but 
the monotonous double rows of little red- 
brick cottages, so fatiguing to the eyes, form- 
ing themselvcs into long narrow streets paved 
with rough stones, relieved here and there by 
ea tall black chimney shooting up into the sky 
and remorselessly puffing out its volumes of 
Dlack smoke, as if it had laid a wager with 
its rival of the next mill that it could beat it 
in polluting the atmosphere, utterly regardless 
of the shower of “ blacks” they send dowa, to 
the distraction of the tidy housewife and the 
enthusiastic gardener, it our town must 
not be supposed to be one of the worst of the 
manufacturing class, for, on the contrary, it is 
allowed on every hand to be one of the best, 
and you might live in one quarter of it with- 
out knowing, except for the occasional waves 
of smoke that darken the atmosphere when 
the wind is in a certain direction, that you 
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wee near manufacture at all, The natives 
of the place are very proud of their county 
history and aristocratic traditions, and it was 
a long time before they would condescend to 
notice the encroachments of spinning and 
weaving, and allow themselves to be classed 
asa manufacturing town; and as things are 
we canstill boast of a good sprinkling of county 
families in our neighbouthood, There can 
be no doubt that this has acted beneficially 
on the operative portion of the community ; 
and if the discase that is eating into the 
sanctity of our domestic life has spread to us 
we have still the comfort, such as it is, that 
we are not the worst. 

Early marriages are nowhere s0 common 
as in the prosperous manofactazing districts, 
a fact which one’s observation alone could 
substantiate were it not so amply proved by 
the returns of the Registrar-General. Boys 
and girls not out of their teens, but earning 
big wages and having their feeling of inde- 
pendence prematurely developed by the 
absence of home life, get united in holy wed- 
lock at a time of life when, in the higher 
ranks of society, they have not left school nor 
‘begun to think of a calling. Nineteen and 
twenty are very usual ages for getting married, 
and even two and three years younger are 
not so infrequent as they ought to be, 
while the pale faces and half-developed looks 
make ita spectacle painful to look upon; 
mee ar being that _ re women are 
elevated into the digni andparents 
before they have well entered middle life. 

Saturday is the favourite day for getting 
married because it isa short one, and the 
ceremony can be got through with a mini- 
‘mum of loss—a thing certain to be considered 
by a thrifty operative. The town is paraded 
for a few hours in cheap tawdry finery of 
glaring colours, which can never serve any 
Useful purpose again ; perhaps one of the 
watering places is visited if it be fine; and 
on Monday morning by the stroke of six the 
newly married couple may be found at their 
looms in defiance of all poetry and romance, 
and the wear and tear of life begin with 
them once more in real earnest. it 
makes no alteration in the position of the 
wife so far as mill work is concemed; she 
Puts in her ten hours a day now as she did 
before. Indeed she has incomparably the 
worst of the bargain, for when the day's work 
is over, it is her privilege to light the fire at 
home, ‘get the supper ready, and do the 
necestary household work, while it is the 
Prerogative of the husband to use his leisure 
according to his own sweet will When the 
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time comes for the baby to be born, the 
mother-expectant withdraws from the mill 
for a few weeks, and when she is well enough 
to resume her place at the loom, the baby is 
placed in the care of some old crone, who is 
past work herself and ckes out sufficient to 
live on by taking charge of five or six of 
these Juckless babies for the consideration of 
a shilling or two a week, according to the 
age. ‘The stipulationsin the bargain are very 
exact: the child is not to be brought before 
six in the morning, nor remain after six at 
night, while the old body is relieved alto- 
gether on Sunday of her duties as deputy. 
The evils of this mode of life must sug- 
gest themselves to every reflective mind, 
yet it is easier to name them than point out 
the remedy. ‘Ihe child being deprived of 
its mother's care, seldom seeing her during 
its waking hours, there is no chance of that 
instinctive attachment and bond of affection 
ing formed which insensibly grow up 
between mother and child, and Constitaty 
the very life and strength of a mother’s infla- 
ence. Can any one be surprised at the pre- 
valence of infant mortality, where such a state 
of things cxists, to such a degree as to be 
sometimes quite alarming? During a fort- 
night's cemetery duty in the early autumn, 
and in the absence of any epidemic, out 
nineteen funerals only four were over the age 
of seven, and the large majority were mere 
infants. The proportion in this instance was 
no doubt above the average; but it points 
to a very serious condition of affairs, There 
is no place in the three kingdoms where the 
Créche would be so serviceable, but in these 
manufacturing towns it is practically un- 
known, and it is pitiful sight to see the little 
toddling things, dirty and neglected-looking, 
too young for the notice of the School 
Board authorities, filling the Jong narrow 
alreets and catering for their own amusement, 
with no open door to run into or mother's 
voice to cheer them, and conveying to a 
stranger an impression of belonging to a much 
lower social grade than is really the case, 
for they are the children of hardworking, 
‘honest, respectable people, of whom neverthe- 
Jess the Pain truth must be told, that they 
sacrifice their offspring for gain. As soon as 
the proper time comes they are sent to the 
day-school, then in due course they are 
drafted into the mill as half-timers, and finally, 
at an age cruelly too young for such close 
confining work, when they should still be 
alternately in the school-house and pay 
ground, rights are claimed for them, 
‘and they are doomed to ten hours a day in 
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the mill. ‘The big wages that can be earned | 


by lads and lassies no doubt form the temp- 
tation to this mercenary conduct on the 
part of the parents, who, acting in this way 
with their children, are only following out 
the course that was pursued with th 

and it would be worse but for the merciful 
restraints of modern legislation. 

Early marriages are to be expected under 
the bancful influences of a system where 
every appliance exists to force on unnaturally 
selfdependence from the very cradle on- 
wards; but early marriages are not the only 
injurious results from a state of things that 
makes boys and girls men and women too 
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Married women seldom think of forsaking 
the mill while their family is increasing, 
unless indeed the number of little children, 
who must not be left altogether without 
some one to take care of them, should be so 
large aa to make it as cheap to stay at home 
as to pay a substitute, and their only hope of 
felcase 1s from some of the elder children 
being able to supply their mother's place. 
T could name ape than one Pepectfed 
aggregate yearly carnings o! fat are 
nearer three than two hundred pounds. Still 
the mother trudges off to the mill daily 
along with her husband and her grown-up 
sons and daughters, The other day in my 
erie rounds I called on a woman who 

Jost o daughter from dyspepsia a very 
common ailment amongst the fainilies of the 
mill hands—and in the course of conversa- 
Gon it came out that her age was forty-eight 
(ef which forty had been spent in the mill), 
and that the death of the girl had disap- 

inted a long-cherished hope of release 

mi her life-long drudgery, which was now 
indefinitely postponed, until at least a little 
gitl of ten had grown old enough to take her 
place. The mill is the unfailing resort for 
employment, and is much preferred by the 
female section of the community to domestic 
service, on account of the gieater freedom 
and better pay, for a smart young weaver or 
spinner is soon expert enough to carn 18s. 
or azn, per week, besides having her evenings 
and Sundays all to herself. Talk of money- 
hunters in the better classes of society, 
the “lass” with the sturdy frame and the 
deft hand to earn big wages, like the boy 
with the cake, will have many friends, anxious 
to be placed on even a more familiar footing! 

There is another phase in the homelife of 
the operatives that breeds bad results. Un- 
like the puddlers and furnacemen of South 
Staffordshire, who seek compensation for 
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their hard work in sumptuous fare, the diet 
of the operatives is neither wholesome nor 
nutritious. In the larger proportion of cases, 
a properly cooked dinner is a luxury only 
seen once a week; while tea, being convenient 
to carry and easy to prepare, ia the staple 
article, with such relish to the bread as a 
rasher of bacon may give, The children at 
school come off no better than their parents 
at the mill; and in the home only one 
meal a day is partaken of by the family 
tepet r except on Sunday. If the people 
Lancashire are degenerating physically, 
some of the causes at Icast will be found 
in the facts here stated, Yet there is 
no lack of money, and in no part of the 
country are ,excursions and picnics more 
common, with all the other signs of a rough 
plenty arising from large earnings. Our 
gigantic manufacture is doing something 
se that which Mr. Ruskin deplores 
ing our lovely landscapes by its great 
chimneys and their black smoke, polluting 
the rivers and poisoning the fish—tt is eating 
slowly but surely into the home life of the 
nation, casting the children of the working 
classes on the street, motherless and fatber- 
Jess inall respects but the name, setting 2 task 
to week-day and Sunday-schools they cannot 
accomplish; and it is doing all this in the 
name of trade, and thrift, and indus! 
le sacrifice, covering our boasted civili- 
sation with shame. An inspection of any 
minister's visiting list will show how preva- 
lent is this evil of absentecism on the part of 
the mother, and a few questions put to the 
children in any day-school will bring out 
painfully how few o! them sec their parents 
except for an hour or two at night before 
they go to bed. What can be expected of 
children, morally or physically, who are thus 
left to their own devices? No one can be 
surprised that drunkeuness with its companion 
vices should be so fearfully prevalent, for 
what comfort is there in the people’s homes 
to counteract the attractions of the public- 
housc? Besides the chcerlessness of a 
house that has been empty all day, there is 2 
want of the womanly tencictness and sympathy 
that give brightness to the poorest home, 
for the wife, as well as her husband, has been 
out all day fighting her own hard battle, and 
she has nothing to spare for him, for she is 
as wearied and tired as he is, They are 
bread-winners equally with their husbands, 
and, alas! we are almost ashamed to say it, 
but it is true, in too many cases they are 
men in every respect but the sex. In 
observing the young women going to and 
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from the mill, our mental reflection when 
watching their rough ways and mansish 
habits bas been, “Yes, you have indepen- 
dence, you have your evenings and Lys. 
free, but you buy them at too high a price.” 

‘When you speak on the subject to any 
large employer of labour, he acknowledges 
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the existence of the evil, but he cannot help 
you to a remedy; meanwhile it continues ite 
Tavages, and those who notice them most do 
not see how the evil is to be stopped, while 
they see but too plainly what a barrier it is 
to the growth of the best interests of the 
people. 


POISON IN COMMON THINGS. 


By Provgsson P. A. SIMPSON, M.A., M.D. 


IL—IN OUR FooD. 
"THE atmospheric impurities which we 
have already considered are wholly of 
accidental origin. They consist mainly of 
products of animal and vegetable life, and 
of substances incidental to certain trades and 
manufactures, But in the case of the food 
we eat, in addition to impurities from dis- 
ease, i 
dental admixture of noxious substances, 
there are various adulterations practised in- 
tentionally for the purposes of gain whereby 
the food becomes more or less poi 
Let us briefly glance at a few of these sources 
of impurity, and sce to what extent science 
enables us to detect them. Mr. John 
Gamgee expresses his belief that as much as 
one-fifth part of the common meat of the 
country—beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork 
—comes from animals which are considerably 
diseased. His investigations go to show 
that horned cattle affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia are, much oftener than not, 
slaughtered on account of the discase, and 
when slaughtered are commonly eaten, even 
though the lupg-disease has made such pro- 
gress as notably to taint the carcase; that 
animals affected with foot-and-mouth disease 
are not often slaughtered on account of it, 
bat if slaughtered, are uniformly eaten ; that 
the presence of parasites in the flesh of an 
animal never influences the owner against 
selling it for food; that carcases too ob- 
viously ill-conditioned for exposure in the 
butcher's shop are abundantly sent to the 
-maker, or sometimes pickled and 
dried; that some sausage-makers will utilise 
even the most diseased organs which can be 
farnished to them. Fortunately, the appear- 
ance of good fresh meat is known to most 
people. It should be firm and elastic when 
touched, ecarcely moistening the finger ; it 
should have a marbled appearance from the 






trefactive change, decay, or the acci- suffered 


ramifications of little layers of fat among the 
muscles, and no odour beyond that which 
characterises fresh meat. When allowed to 
stand for some time the surface becomes dry. 
Bad meat on the other hand is wet and 
sodden, and continues so ; it has moreover @ 
sickly odour. When the flesh has a deep 
purple tint, it is probable thet the animal has 
not been slaughtered, or else that it has 
from some fever, We may lay it 
down in theory at all eventa that it is only 
the meat of healthy animals that have been 
slaughtered which is fit for the food of man, 
and yet there can be no doubt that the meat 
obtained from sickly and even diseased 
animals has sometimes becn caten with im- 
punity, It is beyond question that the eat- 
img of meat of this description has often 
been followed by poisonous symptoms, but 
it is equally certain that these are by no 
means the invariable result. This apparent 
anomaly has given rise to much controversy, 
and 2 solution of it is only to be arrived at 
by having regard to the exact nature of the 
disease, and the stage to which it has pro- 


gressctl. 

‘Che divergence of opinion as to whole- 
some meat has been greatest with reference 
to the pleuro-pneumonia of cattle ; an infec- 
tious disease, in which the poison is carried 
off by the fungs. Some authorities have 
held that the consumption of the flesh of 
cattle slaughtered in the early stages of pleuro- 
pneumonia js perfectly harmless, and that 
the destruction of such meat is a wasteful 
expenditure of a material which is capable of 
supplying a perfectly wholesome animal 
food.” But an overwhelming majority of 
scientific observers are of opinion that there 
is no reliable evidence to prove that the flesh 
of pneumonic cate has not produced 
injurious effects, but, on the contrary, that 
such results have sometimes followed ; and 
hence that the flesh of animals affected with 
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this disease in any hase should not, under 
any circumstances, be permitted to be sold 
for human food. 

The eruptive fever termed “foot-and-mouth 
disease,” although rarely fatal, hes been a 
source of great loss to this country, smount- 
ing in the year 1872, according to evidence 
given before a select committee of the House 
of Commons, to not less than twelve millions 
sterling. We have no proof that the flesh of 
animals affected with this disease has proved 
injurious to health, but there is abundant 
widence that serious mouth affections have 
ton mil been produced in children fed 

ilk obtained from such sources. The 
ervations made during various outbreaks 
of cattle plague, or rinderpest, both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, are somewhat 
conflicting, but it is certain that in ail of 
these a large quantity of meat thus diseased 
‘was consumed as food. When injurious re- 
‘sults did not follow the eating of such food 
the disease would seem not to have advanced 
beyond the earliest stage; but in any case 
the consumption of such food is never safe 
after thorough cooking. 
is a disease called “sph Hg 80 
plexy,” to which cattle are subj 

there has been much controversy as pls Boe 
the flesh of such animals is fit for human 
food. It certainly has been often eaten with 
impunity, but, on the other hand, the con- 
sumption of it has frequently been followed 
by disastrous consequences. Moreover the 
blood of animals in this condition, coming 
in contact with cuts or abrasions of the skin 
of persons engaged in the process of killing 
or cutting up of them, has very frequently 
caused fatal blood~poisoning. On both 
grounds, therefore, the flesh of animals dying 

of this disease should be condemned, 

‘What is termed “ Braxy” is a febrile disease 
which in Scotland is very fatal tosheep. The 
flesh of sheep dying of this disease is freel; 
eaten by Highland shepherds, and al 
the custom of steeping it in brine for two 
months scems to render it comparatively 
harmless as an article of food, yet such 
serious consequences have so frequently fol- 
lowed from the use of it, that it must be 
regarded as a highly dangerous food for 
oan. 


‘There are various forms of animal para- 
sites which occasionally infest the flesh of 
pigs, oxen, and sheep; and when this flesh 
is eaten the parasites find a soil suitable not 
only for life, but even for farther devclop- 
ment. These parasites may be easily seen 
by examining the flesh of the animal ‘by the 
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microscope, and sometimes they exist in 
such numbers that, when the fleeh which 
contains them is cut into, « crackling sound 
fi produced. One of the most renazkable, 
as well as one of the most deadly of these 
parasites is the trichina, as found in man. 
‘This trichina has its origin in a thread-like 
worm, varying in length from } to ve of sn an 
inch, termed the trichina spiralis (& 
hair}, which makes its home in the teat 
any animal, but which is found most fre- 
quently in ‘the pig. Of all situations its 
most favourite seat is the muscles of the eye, 
and hence the sausage-makers in Germany 
profess to have these muscles specially ex- 
amined by an expert before making use of 
the flesh of the animal, Pork, when infested 
by the trichina, is generally dark-coloured, 
owing to the inflammation which this para- 
site sets up in its immediate neighbour. 
hood ; and it is also speckled, owing to the 
presence of the parasites themsclves, which, 
appearin g as small white bodies, are just 
ible rd the naked eye, Although the pre- 
sence of this parasite is not limited to the 
flesh of any one animal, its disastrous effects 
have hitherto been observed only in man. 
So long as it remains embedded in the 
muscles of one of the Jower animals, it leads 
a life of idleness and does not seem to pro- 
duce any serious mischief. But as soon as 
this meat is used 2s food for any animal, it 
finds in the stomach a soil suitable for its 
development. The slender envelope in which 
it is encased becomes dissolved by the gas- 
tric juice ; after a lapse of abont a week the 
development of the germ is complete, and 
in the course of another month the ova have 
increased and multiplied a hundredfold. The 
worms having been thus set free penetrate 
the stomach, and find their way into every 
muscle throughout the body. Here they are 
again encased in slender envelopes, ready as 
before to propagate themselves in any other 
animal using this trichinous flesh as food, 
It is in man, however, that the trichina finds 
the most congenial soil, and it is here, as we 
have said, that its most terrible results are 
noticed. ‘In a few days after eating trichinous 
meat symptoms of irritant poisoning make 
their appearance, After a week or so intense 
fever occurs, while the migrations of the 
parasites through the muscles give rise to 
ains, or even paralysis from 
destruction of the muscular tissue. These 
cases generally end fatally, bot sometimes 
nature arrests the progress of the worms by 
Barricading them in slender coverin 
which case the patient may partially o 
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wholly recover. The smoking or salting of 
meat does not destroy the vitality of the 
trichina; the only antidote consists in 
thorovgh cooking, whereby, owing to a high 
temperature, the germs are rendered harm- 
lesa. But all meat containing animal para- 
sites, which are apt to infest man, should be 
condemned as unfit for human food. 

It may be Inid down as a general principle 
that mest, fish, or poultry in @ state of decay 
cannot be eaten with safety, since 5; 
of irritant Poisoning have 30 frequently arisen 
ey es ae ta iat consideration 

ill show us the impossibility of drawing a 
hard and fast line upon this point, We relish 
venison which has partially undergone decay, 
while we at once reject beef or mutton in 
a similar condition. Again, poultry to be 
palatable must be fresh, yet we do not scruple 
to eat game which is far advanced in decom- 
position. There is no doubt that in many 
cases we are guided by our palates in de- 
termining what food is wholesome for us; 
for while many of us eat mouldy cheese a 
Chinaman will swollow bad eggs, and some 
races enjoy fish which we should consider 
putrid, Even as regards oysters, which are 
gencrally relished in proportion to their fresh- 
ness, it is sometimes a matter of taste. For 
example, it is recorded of the first mi 
of the House of Hanover that he objected to 
the English native oyster as being deficient 
in flavour, It was privately suggested by a 
shrewd courtier that the native oyster should 
‘be allowed to become somewhat stale before 
being brought to the royal table. The king 
at once recognised the flavour which had 
always plcased him so much at Herrenhausen, 
and gave orders that in future he should 
always be supplied from that particular bed. 
‘The absence of evil consequences after eating 
food which has undergone a cettain amount 
of decay iv doubtless due in many cases to 
the completeness of the cooking process ; but 
this does not militate against the general 
role that food in any stage of decay is un- 
wholesome and should be avoided. . OF late 
yeara there have been many cases of poison- 
us symptoms arising from the use of canned 
meats. The cause appears mainly to have 
been improper im Is of canning, or of the 
use of meat that was tainted before being 
canned, An Saat of the outside of 
the can is our only available guide as regards 
this class of article. The head of the can 
should be slightly concave, whereas if it be 
convex it shows that decomposition has com- 
menced within the can. Sometimes through 
careless soldering the, preserved articles 
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come contaminated with lead, and poison; 
by this substance is the — . 
There is a not infrequent form of acci- 
dental poisoning, owing to the action of 
certain pon copper vessels when these 
are used for ary purposes. It has been 
found that metallic copper undergoes no 
change by contact with water uples air is 
present, in which case a salt of copper is 
formed. But if the water contain an acid 
such as vinegar, or common salt, or if there 
be oily or fatty matter in contact with the 
metal, a copper salt is freely formed, and 
the liquid or fat acquires a more ot less 
green colour. If the copper vessel be kept 
perfectly clean, and the food prepared in it 
be allowed to cool in vessels not made of 
copper, there is not much risk of its acquiring 
@ poisonous impregnation ; nevertheless, no 
acid, saline, fatty, or oily liquid should be 
prepared as an article of food in 9 copper 
vessel. When jams and jellies are prepared 
in copper vessels and allowed to cool in 
them a green crust of verdigris may be 
observed to form on the copper vessel, just 
above where the acid syrup comes in contact 
with the air. This source of danger has been 
met by causing the copper vessels to be lined 
with tin, but the tin in time becomes cor- 
roded, and then the copper surface is exposed 
to the action of any acids contained in the 
food. Domestic poisoning by means of cop- 
per was formesly advocated by the anthors of 
cookery books, who advised that in the 
cooking of certain vegetables 2 few halfpence 
should be boiled with them “to give them a 
fine green colour.” This principle has been 
too often adopted in the preparation of 
pickles and preserved green fruits, the bright 
green colour being found to have @ great 
attraction for consumers, and there have 
been numerous instances of poisoning in 
this way. An etsy method of deteting 
copper impregnation in pickles and pre- 
served fruits consists in the insertion of 
a clean steel needle, which after a time 
by galvanic action will become coated with 





Trilk is perhaps the most important article 
of food entering into daily use, since it 
forms the entire, or almost entire, food of 
children at an age when they are but hittle 
able to resist any tampering with their nourish- 
ment; but the purity of muk has also an 
important bearing upon the health of the 
community at large, since in addition to 
adulterations which it occasionally contains, 
it is now known to be a ready absorbent of 


‘be- certain poisonous emanations producing dis- 
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ease or death in persons using it as food. 
‘The adulterations of milk are few in number, 
and for the most part easy of detection. It 
was formerly supposed that calves’ brains 
were added to milk to impart richness and 
consistency to it. ‘But apart from the fact 
that the supply of calves’ brains would be 
wholly insufficient for this purpose, the ad- 
mixture would require very clever manipula- 
tion to prevent detection by the purchaser. 
It is equally unlikely that chalk is a frequent 
adulteration of milk, for the chalk, from its 
weight and insolubility, would at once sink 
to the bottom of the vessel, where its presence 
would easily be recognised. Practically the 
adulteration of milk consists in the addition 
of water or the abstraction of the cream in 
whole or in part, and the sale of the residue 
as new milk.* But although by the addition 
of water milk is rendered less nutritious, it 
does not become poisonous, and we have 
therefore only to consider under what con- 
ditions it may become unsafe as an article of 
food. Milk sometimes becomes mouldy 
owing to the presence of a fungus—the 
Oidium Lactis, or Penicilliam—and its use 
when in that condition has occasionally pro- 
duced poisonous symptoms of a serious cha- 
racter, Whether the milk obtained from 
animals suffering from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease gives rise in man to any disorders is 
still a disputed point; at all events it fre- 
quently has been made use of without any ill 
effects being induced, It is certain, however, 
that pigs are almost invariably seized with 
the same disease in afew hours when fed with 
the milk of animals thus affected, and its 
presence in sheep and hares maybe accounted 
for by their having fed upon herbage tainted 
with the saliva of diseased cattle. Various 
epidemics which have occurred in England 
and Scotland make it quite clear that milk is 
sometimes a means of conveying the poisons 
of typhoid fever and of scarlet fever. In the 
former case it has probably most frequently 
arisen from the watering of the milk or the 
rinsing of the milk vessels with foul water con 
taining the clements of the discase; but 
sometimes it has arisen from the typhoit 
effluvis being absorbed by the milk. The 
scarlet fever poison would appear to get into 
the milk from the skin or throat discharges 
of persons affected with the disease who were 
employed in the dairy while il! or partly con- 
valescent, 

s Sosne iden of the extent to which hla cow with the iron 
sghaiemi eel erates mas Para 


ulate 
fax Lenton with milk la not wore tan aufGcsont to 
(each pecton with shout a tablespocatul of pase milk per day. 


HL.—IN THE WATER WE DRINK. 


The importance of an abundant supply 
of good water for domestic purposes is, at 
the present time, 2 subject which needa 
no discussion. In spite of the magnitude of 
the water-works of the Romans, Greeks, 
and other ancient peoples, their aqueducts, 
storage reservoirs, and public baths, and in 
spite of the lavishness of the supply for public 
uses and in the houses of the rich, it is prob- 
able that there never has been such gencral 
and widespread interest as there is to-day in 
the matter of water supply as a sanitary 
necessity, not only to the community asa 
whole, but also to the individuals, no matter 
how poor, who make up the community, 
Absolutely pure water is never found in 
Nature’s laboratory. The whitest snow, the 
clearest rain-water, the most transparent ice, 
all contain air, small quantities of salts, and a 
little organic matter. Indeed it is only by 
special processes, carried out with great care, 
that chemists can obtain water which is 
chemically pure. Fortunately for us, how- 
ever, water, which after air, is certainly the 
most important requirement of our existence, 
need not be chemically pure. It is sufficient 
that the impurities in the water we drink, as 
in the air we breathe, do not exceed certain 
limits which scientific research enables us 
pretty accurately 'to define, Water which 
exceeds these limits of impurity has long 
been recognised as one of the most powerful 
causes of disease, but it is only recently that 
minute investigation has succeeded in show- 
ing the terrible mortality which it inflicts on 
all classes of the community. ‘There are, 
moreover, strong grounds for believing that 
further and more minute research will show 
impure water to be even a more formidable 
evil than it is at present known to be. The 
danger which lurks in foul water varies 
according to circumstances ; it may lead to 
a fatal result, or it may only produce a 

impairment of health without giving 
Mise to any definite disease. The sources of 
danger consist of (1st)an excess of mineralcon- 
stituents, and (zad) the presence of organi 
matter, either of vegetable or animal origin. 

‘A good drinking water should possess the 
following physical characters: it should be 
entirely free from colour, taste, or odour; it 
sou moreover ba cod, well aerated, soft, 

ight, and entirely free from leposit, 
But it should be remembered that a water 
having all these physical characters may yet 
be more or less polluted by organic matter 
owing to the proximity, of drains and sewers. 





POISON IN COMMON THINGS. 


Mineral Ingredients —The hardness or soft- 
ness of a water depends upon the amount of 
mineral ingredients which it contains. These 
mainly consist of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, the former giving rise to what 1s called 
dempor ary bardness—it being for the most 
part removable by continued boiling, where- 
by it becomes encrusted as chalk upon the 
inside of the vessel in which the water is 
boiled ; and the latter to germanent hardness, 
‘because itis not thus removable. A very hard 

* water is injurious for drinking purposes be- 
cause its power as a solvent for food is 
impaired, and because it is absorbed by the 
stomach with greater difficulty than a soft 
water, thus giving rise to indigestion or dys- 


epsiz. 
Tn addition to the Jong train of distressing 
symptoms which are included under the term 
lyspepsia, there is strong evidence to prove 
that the habitual drinking of very hard water 
also gives rise to a disease associated 
in many places with that fearful form of idiocy 
known as cretinism. In many parts of Eng- 
land gottre is found to prevail only in those 
districts where the magnesian limestone for- 
mation is abundant. In some districts in 
Switzerland the use of certain spring waters 
of unusual hardness has been followed by the 
production or augmentation of the disease in 
the course of a few days, and similar results 
have frequently been observed in India. 

Tn certain cases mineral compounds have 
been found to exist in water rendeting it 
more or less unsuitable for drinking pur- 
poses, For instance, where iron is present 
m sufficient quantity to impart a chalybeate 
taste to the water, the continued use of the 
latter has been followed by headache, dys- 
Depsia, and various othcr unpleasant symp- 
toms, Bat a more frequent as welll as a more 
dangerous impurity, is sometimes found in 
water which has been stored in leaden tanks, 
or conveyed through pipes made of that 
metal, It has been found that absolutely 
pure water, recently boiled to deprive it of 
air, has no chemical action on Jead; but if 
free access of the air be permitted, this same 
water will rapidly form a compound with the 
lead which remains for the most part me- 
chanically suspended in the water. Water 
in this condition is undoubtedly poisonous, 
the extent of the danger depending on the 
amount of the metallic com, i 
contains, But when water 
some time through leaden pipes, 
surfaces of the latter become 
hard deposit which protects the 
further chemical ackon, and the water 


ro 


‘Ddecorses comparatively safe for drinking pur- 
poses. 7 

‘The question as to the action of water 
upon lead becomes more complex from the 
fact that a great deal depends upon the con- 
stituents of the water itself. As a genersi 
rule soft and pure waters act frecly upon 
Jcad, whercas hard waters, containing a large 
proportion of lime salts, have no such action, 
Dut as there are exceptions to this general 
rule it would be unsafe to rely wholly upon 
it, and the question as to the action of any 
particular sample of water upon leaden pipes 
can only be satisfactorily determined by 
actual experiment, 

Another source of contamination of water 
by lead consists in the use of syphons in 
which aerated waters are now so frequently 
supplied to the public. These syphons are 
provided with stop-cocks made of pewter, 
containing a large proportion of lead. The 
carbonated water thus, especially after long 
contact, has frequently been found to contain 
a dangerous quantity of this metal, thus giv- 
ing rise to chronic lead poisoning. This 
danger may generally be avoided by having 
the syphon-taps coated with pure tin before 


Ithas been pointed out by Wanklyn that 
the sanitary condition of a locality may be 
considerably influenced by the metallic con- 
stituents in the water supply, and that the 
beneficial effects which so often result from 
what is termed “change of air,” may in 
reality be due to the change in the minute 
metallic impurity in the water of the district 
selected for residence. 

Organic Matter.—The presence of organic 
matter in drinking water is of greater im- 
portance from a sanitary point of view than any 
of the impurities which we have hitherto con- 
sidered, Water which contains a Jarye amount 
of vegetable organic matter is decidedly un- 
wholesome, and is liable to produce not only 
disease of a dysenteric character, but also 
ague, and other malarious disorders, But 
the presence of animal organic matter, 
whether in suspension or solution, is ate 
tended with still greater danger to health. 
Many waters which have given rise to 
disease have been found to be more or less 
turbid, owing to particles of sewage sus- 
pended in them, Moreover, disease has 
frequently been traced to the use of per- 
fectly bright and clear water, where there 
‘was no sediment, and where the animal 
organic matter was held in a state of solu- 
tion, This decaying animal matter may find 
its way into or streams by percolation 
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through the soil, from cesspools or other 
sewage accumulations, thus rendering the 
water a most dangerous poison. The danger 
is greatest when the sewage iz associated 
with certain specific diseases, such as cholera 
or gastric fever, in which case the special 
poisons of these diseases is rcadily conveyed 
and propagated by the water. 

The examination of drinking water thus 
forms very important portion of the duty 
of those who engage in the struggle against 
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preventable disease ; and let ua hope we 
Taay see the time, ere long, when the supply 
of water in purity and plenty shall be looked 
as the business of the State, a measure 
would prove 2 great economy in the 
end, But pure air and wholesome food are 
also essential to health; in short, pure 
water, pure air, and good wholesome un- 
adulterated food, constitute the pillars of 
the tripod on which rests the “mens sana in 
corpore sano,” 


THE VAUDOIS EMIGRANTS IN ALGERIA. 
By Mss, CHARLES GARNETT. 


'Y the kindness of the Editor of Goon 
Worns I was permitted at the begin- 

ning of this year to give its readers an 
account of a visit paid last summer to the 
Mesolate fastness of the French Vaudois— 
Dormilbeuse, Having received from Pastor 
Brunel, and from two travellers who have 
visited the colony in Oran, letters and de- 
scriptions of the condition of the emigrants, 
per aps they may interest other friends of the 

raudois as they have done myself. 

At seemed very clear to me last summer 
that it would be impossible for the inhabi- 
tants of Dormilheuse and Minsas much 
longer to exist there. This opinion is 
now shared by others much more able to 
Judge than myself, namely, the Pastors and 
Comité Evangélique de Lyons, and also 
last, but first as the ae of these moun- 
taineers, the Dean of Ripon, A very sad 
proof of the truth of this idea, and of the 
depressing influence of the wretchedness of 
the lives which they lead, is shown by the fact 
that 4 whole family living at Minsas has be- 
come imbecile, Thirty years ago the memory 
of the noble work which Felix Neff had done 
in these valleys caused the Dean to take 
upon himself the task—in which he has never 
since faltered—of providing pastors, churches, 
and schools for the Valleys, and doing all in 
hia power to assist, both spiritually and 
temporally, the Vaudois of the Hautes-Alpes, 
Convinced at last that to gain even a meagre 
subsistence at na eapier and Bicass vas 
no longer possible, he endeavoured! to raise 
a fund to assist the people, in whom he so 
Jong had been interested, to emigrate to a 
more genial clime. 

During a visit paid this August to the 


‘Valleys and to Lyons by Dean Fremantle, a poor 
disti 


plan bas been arranged whereby in 


time af the inhabitants of this terrible region 
will be deported. ‘The plan is this :— 

Last year 31 families, consisting of 130 
persons, resided at Dormilheuse, of these gr 
Persons emigrated to Algeria in November ; 
leaving 2x families of 119 persons still in 
Dormilheuse. Of these 21 farses, 10 are 
in a condition to emigrate ; the heads of the 
remaining rr are widows, infirm, or im- 
beciles, leaving 50 or 60 persons whom it 
would not be well to send to Africa, For 
these, plots of land can in time be procured 
at Les Ribes and Pallons, villages situated 
nearer the entrance to the Valley of Fres- 
sinitres. There they can support them- 
selves. Thus sooner or later Dormilheuse 
will be left uninbabited. The church and 
Felix Neft's house will be preserved a3 
monuments of a devoted life and heroic 
courage; all the rest of the plateau will be 
sold to the Department of Woods and Forests, 
‘This Department, although it refuses to buy 
little plots of ground from individual emi- 

is anxious to secure the whole of the 
land, and to plant it with trees to prevent the 
floods, and stay the avalanches which have 
driven, after nearly goo years, these children 
of the martyrs from their aerie in the rocks, 
‘The money thus realised will pay for the 
which will be secured in the habitable 
of the valley. 
reader of Goop Worns sent me £10 
spent as I thought most to the ad- 
‘of those now left at Dormilheuse, 
I consulted Pastor Brunel, and this kind gift 
has given much happiness, for 13 goats have 
d and presented to 13 families ; 
50 quite @ little flock scramble about cropping 
tho seaky erage ond wild thyme, and the 
people send through me their warmest 
‘thanks to the kind doner, 
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THE VAUDOIS EMIGRANTS IN ALGERIA. 


‘The fund raised last autumn in England, 
and a fund of about a third more given by 
the Protestants in France, realised al 
the sum of £1,428. Of this £521 isneeded 
for conveyi i 
building theirhouses and supplying them with 
the agricultural implements and seed com, 
A further sum of £420 has been promised 
in ofder to conform to the regulations of the 
French Government ; but the whole of this 

, £941 is not given, bat Zen? on mortgage on 
the concessions,” or grants of land in the 
new settlement, and is to be repaid, without 
interest, in five years’ time, 

Now for the story of the emigration. 

Nothing struck me so much when amongst 
them 2s the quaintness, the old-world look 
and ways of the Vaudois of Fressinitres. It 
seemed that the turbulent ocean of life had 
rolled and broken about the feet of the Alps, 
amongst whose towering peaks these people, 
three hundred years ago, took refuge, and 
that to them had only come the distant echo 
of the noise and tumult raging far below, 
To people so simple and so utterly unused 
to change or progress the comparatively 
short journey to Algeria was a serious under- 
taking. Oran is the most westerly province 
of Algeria, and also the most ¥1 Algeria 
is inhabited by three races, each with its 
own lan, , nanners, and customs. First 
the Arabs (called Moors when dwelling in the 
towns; but still in the country, expecially in 
the great desert to the south, lin in their 
Bedouin encampments, and with their hands 
ever fidgeting to grasp their swords). Then 
come the Kabiles, another race, inhabiting, 
not the hot deserts and scorched lowlands, 
but the temperate tableland, and not nomadic 
by habit, but settled peasantry, The Kabiles 
are very industrious ; even the females, con- 
trary to the customary seclusion of the Arab 
women, work out-of-doors, Lastly in point 
of numbers—for they only count as three 
to twenty of the other inhabitants—come 
the French—the conquering and therefore 
the dominant race. The spots, marked still 
hy Arabic or Kabyle names, where once 
their towns stood—as Sidi-bel-Ablts, the 
largest town of the district of Oran, and 
which numbers 18,000 inhabitante—are en- 
tirely French, The old town was com- 
pletely destroyed, and a new gleaming villa- 
like place built in its stead. 

Seventy kilométres, or about forty miles, 
from Oran stands the village of Trois Mara- 
bouts. It is one day's joumey by diligence. 
‘This conveyance runs on Tuesday, 
day, and Saturday, and the only way of quit- 





the 10 families to Algeria, good voy: 
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ting Oran for Europe is by a steamer which 
leaves that place but once a fortnight. 

‘On November 16th, last year, our colonists 
arrived at Trois-Marabouts. They had a 
age, and complacently observed, 
“ Only a few women had snffered from sea- 
sickness ; the rerf were satisfied and pleased.” 
ihe looked on this removal as great indeed 
inall respects, “The few clothes taken cost 
2 great deal,” and they clung to some poor 
sticks of furniture with desperation, and 
wrote in much trouble on their first arrival 
that their “ possessions” had to remain for 
three days out of doors. The value of the 
whole could not be more than £51 Only 
three of the houses were finished when they 
arrived at the “far end;" therefore three 
families were packed into each till the rest of 
the huts were completed, The sowing season 
had commenced, and so the settlers were 
soon at work on the “concessions” secured 
for them before their arrival, 

On the 26th of November they held their 
first service—a pure, unstained worship, which 
cannot even call itself Protestant, for it has 
ever been corrupted—the first such service 
that has been held in that village of Ma- 
homedans and Romanists. 

And here it may be mentioned that the 
Dean of Ripon has returned from his recent 
visit to Lyons and the Valleys, delighted with 
the reports he has received of the conduct of 
the settlers. He is told on excellent autho- 
rity that one of their number is never seen 
in & public-house or wine-shop: and he feels 
assured they will maintain uncorrupted their 
ancient faith; and hopes that in time the 
whole village will join their worship. He 
speaks of the Vaudois as leading a quiet and 
consistent Christian life. But alas! in every 
flock are black sheep. And tree ot the 
emigrants have proved failures. One of 
them, Jean Joseph Amous, turned faint- 

i, and longing for his snowy Alps, 
tumed over his fruitful “concession” to 
another settler and went home again. The 
second, Alexander Michet, behaved ill He 
sold his land toa French colonist for 2,000 f, 
having received from the “Comité Evan- 
gélique™ 1,210 f,, he repaid them out of the 
tale of his grant 905, 80 thet the loss has 
been 305f; but the Comité believes that , 
the sale was il , anc will be set aside by 
the authorities m Oran, in which case it will 
be given to another emigrant. This will be 
no hip either to the Frenchman who 
‘ought it, for when he purchased the ground 


‘Thurs- from Michet it was already sown ; and so 


productive is the land that he has realised 


story that have inspired their friends 
not only vit cent peal but with a 
desire to emigrate also. 


count of the visit he had just paid to the 
Colony, and he gives so vivid a description 
of the country, I offer no apology for trans- 
lating part of it 

“The diligence which carries mails and 
travellers from Oran to Tlemcen stops in the 
middle of its twenty-houry journey at 2 little 
town built in the form of a chess-board (this 
is like the greater part of the new Algerine 
towns), called Ain ‘Témouchen, ‘The plea- 
sant, Cultivated governor of the town, whom. 
we had already met on the steamboat from 
Marscilles 10 Oran, explained the name to us, 
which is half Arabic and half Kabyic, and 
signifies ‘Fountain of the Jackal, A pic- 
turesque designation enough, but which, un- 
happily for our ears, as ignorant of Kablis 
as of Arabic, loses much of its value. At 
about three miles from here is situated Trois- 
Marabouts. It was nine o'clock, and a bed 
almost soft, in an hotel almost comfortable, 
received and rested our limbs, stiffened by 
ten hours in the diligence. At daybreak next 
morning we wete informed that a car was 
waiting to convey us to Trois-Marabouts. 
Our friends there had heard of our arrival, 
and had used the utmost exertion to procure 
us a whicle, The attention was touching, 
but when we saw not only it, but the animal 
which drew it, and the road over which it 
was to be drawn, we agreed we much pre- 
ferred our own legs. 

“The morning was superb, The village 
of Trois-Marabouts {also called the Three 
Koribas, or Tombs of the Marabouts) is 
built on « hill, its walls and dome-tike roofs, 
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which are white-washed, gleamed in the early 
light, The up-hill road was bordered by cacti, 
aloes, hawthorn, and asphodels in flower, 
and the iris and bindweed filled the air with 
‘Spring scents. Young Baridon had come to 
‘Tmeet us, and told us the particulars of the 
allotment 


ts. 

“* Do you see this field, where the barley 
stands so thick and green? It belongs to 
my uncle; he has been able to sow eight 
hectares, and this is all come from it,’ he 


“*The other field you see there not yet 
completely cultivated belongs to us. We 
have left till next year the work of pulling up 
these detestable roots of black palms; they 
are so hard that they break the plough- 
shares ; and being pressed for time we sowed 
the cleared places. On the hill you see 
below there we intend to plant vines next 
year. Look at the beautiful road the Ad- 
ministration of Bridges and Roads has caused 
us to make to replace the bad onc on which 
we are walking,’ 

“*You seem to have settled well in your 
new country,’ we observed. 

“Qh, yes, monsicur.’ 

“¢ And you are not afraid of the Arabs? 

“Certainly not. Though it is tre they 
are great thieves. Three of them tried one 
night, through a hole in the wall, to get into 
the house of one of our neighbours, whom 
they knew was from home. She was certainly 
way, but a young man-scrvant was in, and, 
hearing the noise, got up, and as he was 
taking down his gun saw the hole in the 
wall, and the eye of an Arab on the other 
side, He took aim—the Arab fell dead, 
uttering awful yells, ‘he thieves received a 
rough lesson then which will cure them for a 
long time to come!” 

“Talking thus of one thing or another, we 
arrived at last at the village. What a com- 
motion! Our friends pressed round, wel- 
comed us, féted us.” 

Mz. Reéveillaud and his friend visited all 
the huts or houses of the Vaudois; they 
found them the most unpretending in the 
place; they are wooden, whereas most of 
the other French colonists at the very first 
were able to build stone houses. However, 
these huts have been good enough to shelter 
our friends during the past winter, which has 
been rather severe for Algeria, but it must 
have seemed mild indeed to the settlers after 
the snow, ten feet deep, to which they had 
Deen used in the Hautes-Alpes. 

He found the emigrants contented, bless 
ing God who had caused them to find this 
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ort of refuge, and ceaseless in their 
Fone of grateful acknowledgment to those 
Christian friends who had helped them in 
their deep distress, In each of the huts M. 
Reveillaud was expected to listen to the de- 
tails of the colonisation. They told him all 
their early difficulties, now successfully over- 
come—of the hardness of the soil, of how 
their hearts sank, and then of the purchase 
of the plough and cattle by the Committee, 

Such a one had been able to sow ten 
hectares, another twelve, a third only eight. 
They might have done more if they 
arrived earlier, and if the rain had not inter- 
rupted their work for a time; but then these 
heavy rains fertilised the land. They hoped 
for an exceptionally large crop, which would 
amply repay their labours, and give them 
courage for the future. (This hope has now 
been more than realised, the yield having been 
very large indeed.) The visitors found all the 
families in good spirits—“ only a few old 
grandmothers are home-sick, and weep when 
they speak of the Alps; but even these own 
that the future comfort of their children and 
grandchildren is more sure by far in their 
new country than in the poor and cold, 
though still * beloved valleys.” 

Two huts belonging to the deserters were 
closed ; but they will not long be uninhabited, 
for other settlers are now ready to come. It 
is proposed that all future emigrants from the 
Hautes-Alpes shall be grouped round Trois- 
Marabouts, so as to make this a centre of 
light, and keep the ancient Church com- 
Pact; so great a feeling of brotherhood and 
attachment to the old religion could not be 
expecied were the Vaudois to be placed 
apart in scattered farms, 
Roman Catholic and Mahomedan neigh- 
bours, The fraternal attachment has al- 
ready been touchingly shown in one in- 
stance, Baridon, formerly “facteur® of 
Dorwilheuse, has died since his arrival in 
Africa, and the widow and children were left 
without a head in this new and strange land. 
At once all the Vaudois crowded round, 
with kindly promises and real effective sym- 
pathy, and agreed to work for the widow and 
orphans, and help her with her little farm, 

‘The school-house was finished last May. 
‘There are many children in the village, be- 
sides the goodly number transplanted from 
Donnilheuse. ‘The colonists selected “one 
of our own” (Vaudoises) for the post of mis- 
tress over this mixed school of boys and 
girls, She has received 2 government license, 
and already the school is a great success. 


surrounded by hope 
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attend it, but those of the Roman Catholic 
neighbours also, i 





the 


Jesus Christ. Thus our fritnds 
supply the absence of the pastors by instruct- 
ing each other; they spread around them 


the perfume of the knowledge of the gospel. 
Without our mentionis the object they 
summoned the whole village to hear us, and 
we had one of our best meetings there. ‘If 
you arc faithful,’ we said to them, ‘the whole 
of your village will be Protestant some day.’ 
We aincerely hope that the blessing of God 
will indeed rest in every way upon this little 
community of valiant Christians, and that 
He will bless in the children, to the bun 
dredth and thousandth generation, the fidelity 
of their fathers, revived by that devoted 
apostle, Felix Neff. It is not without 
feeling deeply moved that we took leave 
of these brave and worthy brothers, At 
the same time in praying God to bleys 
and keep them we say am revoir, for we 
to see them again one day, either at 
this or the other side of eternal life, But far 
off or near our hearts are with you and our 
prayors follow you, dear fricnds. May the 
Word of God always be your torch, your 
light, and your guide] ‘Love one another '” 
Since M, Reveillaud’s visit M. Elvin, their 
true and fast friend, the pasteur of Oran, 
has arranged to visit Trois-Marabouts once 
month to minister the sacraments and the 
Word; and now the Consistory of Oran 
has advertised for a pastor “‘of the Re- 
formed Church of France” fur ‘lemoen, and 
states the terms offered to candidates; and 
it is probable these will soon secure an excel- 
Ient minister. For, excepting Algiers itself, 
‘no town in Algeria is more pleasantly situated 
than Tlemcen. The climate is temperate 
and much cooler than at Oran. The whole 
neighbouring country is studded with olive 


Not cnly do all our emigrants’ little ones !and gigantic turpentine trees, and in very 
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beantful The pastor would be surrounded 
at Tlentcen ttself by a snl Reformed Church, 


well established in the country, and above al] 
very earmest and fervent. We hear that 
amongst the brethren there he will find “as 
many condyutors as fends” When the late 
pastor, M. Duproix, died, the entire popu- 
jation followed his body to the grave, and 
showed sympathy with the Protestent worship 
‘Trots Marabouts can bu easily reached from 
this Little town, and in the Vaudois settle 
ment the pastor of Oran and the pastor of 
‘Tlemcen would youn hands, 

I have told all the news we have, up to 
the date at which I write, of the Vaudos 
emigrants from Dormilheuse, but may I be 
forgwen for observing, Why cannot we 
unghsh alse take advantage of the facilities 
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fot cmgration offered to Algiers by the 
French Government? Algena 1s within easy 
distance from home, and with such a chmate 
and such a soil surely our national enterprue 
and pluck might find at teast as good a field 
as in the distant ranches of Colorado or the 
sheep runs of Australi: and New Zealand 
The Vaudow colonuts would be greatly 
benefited by the higher knowledge and the 
vigorous push of Englishmen And to young 
men leaving our shores to seek subsistence 
or fortune in a foreign country, surely the 
most unthinlang person will confess it 1 2 
good thing that at the same time they should 
not be cut off from the religious influences 
of our happy 1sland, but in the land of their 
adoption should find a pure and sumple faith 
awaiting them 








RAMBLES WITH THE ROMANY. 
By IRVING MONTAGU, Aurion ov “Mux we Mrsr," atc ETc 


O* several occasions I revisited my was only to make sketches and take notes, 
frends at Chelsea, always coming they had only one prevailing ides, that of 
away a little wiser and a Iittk more sympa being made famous through the medum of 
thetic thin when I went. both Fa or me that they were sadly ma2- 

‘They were all pleased to let me sto the hgned by the outmde world with reference to 
secret of their vagrant lives, and when they petty larceny, and that if robberies were com 
found that 1 had no connection, chrect or m- mntted, they were commntted, as a rule, erther 
direct, with Scotland Yard, and that my object by the Gorgios who intermaried with the 
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Romany, or by camp followers, of whom 
there were not 2, few, and that the Gipsy 
proper was as honest as the day. They 
made a strange dutinciion amongst them- 
selves between the Chnstian Romany and 
otheis, inferring by é#e others that the majority 
were, if not atheists, at least very negative 
with reference to religion at all. “‘ But Lor’ 
bless you, sir,’ a Christian Gipsy said to me 
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most besetting sins of poor humanity. Swear 
ing, for mstance, has a special banshee (a 
good but exceedingly ugly spint), who, when 
the sn lays hold of you, at once springs up 
and endeavours, by tts supematural grimnts, 
to dusuade you from it, xf, however, you 
persist rm it, the spit assumes a more hideous 
form, and 0 goes on mereasing im hideous. 
ness thit you are forced at last to give it up 


one day, “ the Scripture gentlemen as comes !In tthe manner drunkenness has its good 








amongst gti gob- 
us don’t Tin, in- 
do it nght creasing 
somehow in ugh 
im mine ness ull 
cases out the dread 
of ten— ofitmakes 
it’s very sobriety 
easy to an abso- 
make Inte ne 
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with a thus, sn 
Gipsy, being the 
anly you natural 
havetodo condition 
it, give of man, 
the child it's the 
Ten some purpose 
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and the unprepos- 
old man 4 sessing 
screw of spnites to 
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the wie the Rom- 
‘cross your any into 
hand with the paths 
a bit of of virtue, 
silver and hay- 
(and you ing done 
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by domg ginal 
this), let Ab Wel (compara- 
her toll tively 
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you were aspect 


born under a hichy star and that the lines on 
your right hand indicate a long yourney across 
the sea may be, and then”—well, then you 
hhave won your wanderers over and you may 
mould them to your will. Thev are exceed- 
ingly susceptible of goodif approached through 
the medium of fnendlmess, which, once es- 
tablished, 1s as sacred on Chelsca Marshes 
or Mitcham Common asin Asia Minor. Lhe 
wuperantions of these people are, in their 
way, umque, especially with reference to the 
KXIN—6 


The fondness of Gipnes for petsis one of their 
special characteristics, naming them generally 
after some celebrated burglars 01 other con- 
victs of whose exploits they have heard of 
or read At Chelsea there was a shaggy 
get (horse) known as “Peace,” and they 
were careful to explain that in this they re- 
ferred to the housebreaker of that name, 
‘one smail donkey, being young, was called 
Lefioy, and soon throughout theirratherstrong: 
contingent of horses, donkeys, and dogs. 
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Not so, however, with their own names, and 
especially those of the women. The men’s 
were chiefly scriptural ones; perhaps their 
Eastern otigin may account for this. Tlope, 
Charity, Prudence, Honesty, and Patience 
were common ainongst the fairer sex, while 
heroic names are often taken in some strange 
way fiom battles, such as Alma, Magenta, 
&c, &c. If £ am to some extent dis- 
jointed in this rough sketch of Gipsy life and 
‘customs, it may be because I prefer giving my 
reacler» the jottings of my several visits to in- 
dulging in the rounded phrase, “of a well 
varnished tale.” Amongst others I made a 
pencil note of skewer-sellers going to market 
{é¢, to the butchers’ shops), to dispose of 
their supplies, which struck me at once as 
being 2 picturesque and characteristic inci- 
dent worth recording. Working hard from 
seven o'clock in the morning till late at night 
a Gipsy occupied ot this work makes—so I 
‘was informed—about three shillings a day ; 
which is not bad if there are several in family, 
each to add their mite, and if the demand 
‘be equal to the supply, I never entered a 
tent or caravan without 2 cordial welcome, 
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and when fortune favoured them, and they 
were able to indulge in tea or beer, it was 
always couched in some such greeting as 
“ Mandes (my or our) health tafthe (no Gipsy 
equivalent) Tachene (grand) Rye (gentle- 
Toan).” 


Nor is their hospitality confined to the 
“Tachene Rye ;” the poorest beggar receives 
the same welcome, is asked to share their 
‘scanty fare, and is often sent on richer by 
a few coppers than he came. During the 
hours of daylight honest Gipsics (and dis- 
honest ones are certainly the exception) work. 
hard enough, but when night closes in they 
give themselves up with a genuine relish to 
cujoyment. Tambourines, fiddles, flutes, 
and castanets are brought out, to which nc- 
companiment they dance or sing till such 
time as they retire to sleep— perchance to 
dream” of buily butchers diving into theit 
tills to pay for untold supphes of wooden 
skewers. It has been my lot to fraternise 
with the Romany in many parts of the world. 
‘The Gitanos of Spain, the Bohemians (from 
Boem, old French for Sorcerer) of France, 
the Zieguner of Germany, the Phaiaoh 
Nepek of Hungary, the Zingari of Italy, and 
the Turkish and Levantine ‘Tschingenes 1 
have seen much of, and though thir occupa- 
tions are necessarily different, and costumes 
change with the countries in which they reside, 
their manners and customs, language ‘and 
features are the same. Unhike the proverbial 
snowball which gathers as it goes, they seein 
to retain to a considerable extent all their old 
proudices, superstitions, and other peculiari- 
ties, ‘They are, generally speaking, a peace- 
loving people, seldom known to fight even 

t themselves, On onc occasion, how- 
ever, 1 happened to be present (quite unin- 
tentionally, I need hardly say) at a skirmish 
near Semin, in Hungary, between some five or 
six hundred Gipsies and the local troops. It 
was on the occasion of a Gipsy fair. 1 was in 
their midst sketching, when, for some reason 
which I took no trouble to inquiie into, they 
were attacked, and resisted most vigorously 
with staves and long broad-bladed knives, 
1 saw several fall on both sides, and while 
trying to effect an escape I was taken by the 
Hungarian troops, only to be released with 
many apologies some hours afterwards when 
it was discovered that I was an artist, a wan- 
derer in quest of the picturesque, who had no 
party feehng or desire to see his name ip lage 
type in connection with affairs of which 
Knew absolutely nothing. 

Thus having known the Romany under 
odd circumstances in many parts of the globe, 
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I was not sory 
on Chelsea Marshes; 
their doings serve no other purpose than that 
of affording @ pleasant half-hour to some of 
our readers 1 shall be satisfied, but if it 
should by any chance tend to their good, and 


to renew their acquaintance lead to 2 visi 
‘and if this littlesketchof moral or spiritual welfare of the poor, then I 
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from any one interested in the 


can only say that the philanthropist will be 
amply rewarded, and I shall be more than 
delighted that my humble pen and pencil 
have plied to so good an cil. 


BIBLE TRUTHS AND EASTERN WAYS. 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D. 
IV. —THE WEDDING FEAST. 


WE have a striking group of illustrations 

‘fn the Bible, borrowed from what was 
familiar to the people, in the allusions to the 
marriage ceremony. All its incidents were 
common. ‘To refer to it was to refer to one 
of the most ordinary spectacles in an Ori- 
ental town ; while to us it cannever have the 
same vividness, since we must first become 
acquainted with customs that differ so 
widely fiom our own, We are arrested 
by the position of sonship, dependence, 
and obedience that is claimed for our 
‘Lord in the very opening of the parable of the 
‘Weilding Garment, A certain king “made 
a marriage” for his son.* People were 
used to regard marriages as made by the 
parents for the children. 11 was Abraham 
who chose a wife for Isaac, Isaac for Jacob, 
and Hagar for Ishmael,t _ Tt is the universal 
custom of the unchanging East, and it is easy 
to feel that by using it in the parable Jesus 
drew our thouyhts to the sovereign grace of 
God, Communion was to be restored with 
man, a fellowship or intercourse that was to 
‘De based on love: and so close and beautiful, 
so sacred and tender, that it was hike the 
sacredness and affectionate freedom of 
married life, and could be represented to us 
by nothing else so well. But God is the sole 
author of this God 80 loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son. Yet 
we must never lose sight of the perfect will- 
ingness of Christ, He loved us and gave 
Himself for us. 

‘Marriage in the East is still preceded by 
‘vetrothal and the ceremonies of betrothal 
lend it an importance and solemnity almost 
as great as marriage itself; yet there is not 
the freedom of intercourse between 
betrothed which “ engagement” would sanc- 
tion in the West. 
a tic so sacred that if it were broken it would 
‘be almost ag dishonorable as a breach of 
marriage vows; but the betrothed may 
© Matthew wail, 2. Genesia xxl, a1; axiv, 45 avila. 


‘There is the formation of language 


scarcely see cach other, anil the tender age 
at which betrothal may take place and the 
sharp separation of the sexes would be 
as a sufficient reason, Tt is in the 

‘Old ‘Testament that we read of betrothal, in 
the New Testament of marringe. The Old 
Testament is a book of pledges which are 
ratified in the New. ‘The language of the 
‘Old Testament which describes the union 
between Christ and the Church is as tende 
‘and solemn as that of the New, for nothing 
can be more tender and solemn than the 
prophecies of Hosea; but the closeness ot 
lowship which is possible now is there 
garded as future. Jt began when Chust 
came, and from that time the language is 
always of marriage and never of betrothal. 
‘When Christ came, it was to be united with 
His people in a closer sensc, and in a sense 
that lis people could apprehend. He cam: 
‘as the King’s Son to claim His bride, And 
here there is perhaps a place for those ana 
logics, which the earlier and mystical writers 
delight to trace, representing in the service 
of Jacob for Rachel a shadowing of that 
mysterious service of our Lord Himself, 
whose life and death they claim to be His 
travail for His spiritual bride, the travail of 
His infinite and marvellous love. Nor can 
cone altogether pass by the suggestion that as 
the marriage in the East iy at the house of 
the bride, while the marriage feast is at the 
house of the bridegroom; so this marriage 
or union of our Lord with those He came to 
save took place on earth, which is their 
home, and to which He came from His home 
in Heaven. It points, certainly, to a dis. 


tinction, and to customs which underlie the 


the wedding parable of our Lord and which we 


must keep in mind when reading similar 
elsewhere in the New ‘Festament, 
For in the New Testament the wedding feast 
which is spoken of is the feast when the union 
is perfected; not as with us the feast in the 
house of the bride, but as in the East in the 


house of the bridegroom. ‘The marriage is 
assumed as having already taken place. Paul 
assumes it in writing to the Ephesians; 
for the love of Christ, who loved the 
Church and gave Himself for it, is repre 
sented as the love of the husband to the 
wife, and His nourishing and cherishing the 
Church as a part of that great mystery of 
spiritual union ;# and in the book of Reve- 
lation it is assumed through all the heavenly 
Tanguage of the closing chapters, that the 
Church is the Lamb’s wile. 

A certain king, the parable rims, made & 
marriage ior his son. It was celebrated bya 
royal feast, and the guests were bidden to the 
palace. God in His infinite mercy sent His 
‘Son to unite sinful men to Himself. He sent 
messengers beforehand to proclaim His pur- 
pose and to invite men io that union, It 
was a feast of the love of God, a feast of 
communion with God, and the bidding runs 
through all the Old Testament. Then there 
comes o further invitation, which is repre- 
sented asa calling. He sent His servants to 
“call” them that were bidden. And in the 
Gonpel according to Luke we read in another 
parable, “A certain man made a great supper 
and bade many, and sent his servant at sup- 

r-time to say to them that were bidden, 

ome.” There is a bidding in the Old 
‘Testament, a calling in the New; a bidding 
so long as Christ has not conie, 2 ang 
when He has comv, ani suffered, and dit 
and all things are ready. 

And this 1s in strict accordance with 
present Eastern customs. When we were in 
India we were invited to different native 
entertainments. ‘The invitation was a formal 
one, and was received some days before; but 
though it was accepted, we dared not goto 
the house of our entertainer until he had sent 
‘us a second invitation, informing us that all 
was now ready, It would have been a fatai 
breach of etiquette. On one of these occa- 
sions it was the native Christians who asked 
us, and we remained in the house of our 
hosts for some time past the appointed hour, 
because, though bidden, we had not yet been 
called. Then the elders of the Christian vil- 
lage came as the and invited us, 
in the very words of Gospel, “Come, 
for all things are now ready." As these 
entertainments are mostly in the evening, 
they came with torches, and we followed 
while a trumpeter went before; and as it was 
a great festival the trees were hung with 
laps, and fireworks were discharged inces- 
santly; and when we were about to take a 


© Ephesians ¥.5~47, t Lake ais. 15-24. 
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low seat, the master of the feast called us up 
higher, and insisted on our occupying the 
chief seat that had been prepared for us. 
On another occasion, when we were asked to 
the house of one of the chief heathen citizens, 
the same order was observed, the secon 
messenger came, the servants went before 
us with their torches, lighting up the broken 
path and the narrow Janes through which we 
passed, and the master of the house met us 
with profuse welcome at the threshold. He 
was a heathen, yet he asked the Christians, 
and part of the entertainment he provided 
was the singing of Christian hymns by boys 
from the Mission School; and an aged 
Christian who sat beside me in a place of 
honour as a guest, mentioned that the last 
time he had been in this man’s house was 
many years ago when he had gone about 
some money matters, and that he was igno- 
miniously thrust out into the street because, 
as a Christian, he had dared to cross the 
door. Another feature of these entertain 
ments was the number of people; not only 
those invited, such as Zacchaeus asked to 
meet Jesus,* but those who stood around when. 
the guests were seated, coming out of curi+ 
osity and not hindered, and reminding us 
how easy it was for the woman which was @ 
sinner to press forward to Jesus in the house 
of Simon the Jeper,| But this is by the way, 
‘The formal rule of manners which requires the 
calling as well as the bidding is so strict, 
that even when the entertainment is next 
door and the persons well acquainted, I have 
not found it dispensed with. 

In Eastern marriages the bridegroom brings 
the bride home to the crowning feast; and 
in India, the bridegroom continues to 
live with his father, and it is to his father’s 
house that the bridegroom brings the bride, 
“Tn my Father's house are many mansions, 
I go to prepare a place for you; and when I 
come again I will receive you unto myself.” $ 
When Jesus comes again it will be to take 
home the bride; and every one remembers the 
touching words that represent the longing 
of the bride for that advent of our Lord: 
“The Spirit and the Bride say come ;" the 
Spirit dwelling in the people of God, and 
Kindling their affections unul His coming to 
take them home, stirs in them a longing that 
they cannot repress, to depart and to be with 
Christ. 


A mission like that of the bridegroom is 
naturally one of pomp and joy. He sets 





‘out accompanied by friends, the friends of 
esa eaten, 
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the bridegroom,* among whom John the 
Baptist reckoned himself, or the “ children of 
the bridechamber,” + 2s Jesus calls His apos- 
thes. He “rejoiceth over the bride” whom 
heis to lead home, and Isaiah says, “So shall 
thy God rejoice over thee,” over all the 
redeemed whom He leads to heaven.} 
Isaiah also reminds us that he decketh 
himself with ornaments, and Solomon that he 
is redolent with perfume; and apparently 
some allusion is made to this splendour and 
adornment when, in the nineteenth Psalm, the 
sun is compared to a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber. 

Meanwhile the bride has gone with great 
ceremony to the bath; to hich there is a 
striking allusion in that passage already 
quoted from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where this washing with water and the con- 
eequent purity are referred to the Charch, 
purely prepared for the Lord without spot or 
wrinkle or any such ‘hing § ‘Then she is 
clothed in raiment of necdlework wrought 
with gold, by the virgins, her companions ; 
her garments, like the bridegroom's, smelt 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia; she adorncth 
herself with jewels, and binds them on her 
as a bride ; and thus “prepared as a bride, 
adorned for her husband,” she is ready to “go 
out of her closet,” and the virgins her com 
panions follow her, and join the brilliant es- 
cort that pom slreadiy alvacond with the bride- 
groom, and then together they sweep through 
the night with tor and lamps on to the 
wedding feast.{| 

These ‘ions are often of great splen- 
dour. In Canton we met two in one day. The 
first was headed by poles and banners carried 
by men, over whose common dress scarlet 
cloaks bad been flung ; some gilt chairs fol- 
lowed, sedan chairs with open sides, and in 
some of them the presents of the bride, and 
other men with scarlet cloaks, brought up 
the rear. The second was ou a scale of 
great magnificence, quite blocking the strect 
through which it passed and detaining us for 
neatly twenty minutes, Here there were 
bands of musicians playing on curious Eastern 
‘instruments ; the men in scarletcloaksas before, 
Probably two hundred of them; then there 
were about fifty bearers of tablets, and ban- 
nermen, and a vast number of hage gilded 
chairs filled with sweetmeais and other 
presents; the bride in a wonderfully elaborate 
and gilded chair, that was closed in with 
wood all round so that she was invisible, 
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ending the procession, in which 1 noticed 
that the men carricd lanterns already lighted ; 
for, although it was only afternoon, the party 
made a large détour to show themsetves in the 
principal streets, always timing their arrival to 
beat night, Another day I saw the chairs and 
the scarlet-mantled men gathered in such 
abundance round the bride’s house that they 
flowed into all the neighbouring streets, and 
the crowd was so great it necded two detach. 
ments of police to keep order. In this 
instance the bride was setting out, though it 
was not twelve o'clock ; and the journey made 
is so long, and the rigour with which the 
veiled bride, in 2 dress stiff with gold and 
jewels, is kept shut in the wooden box is so 
Breat, that it has happened, when the so- 
called chair was opened at the bridegroom's 
door, the bride was dead. 

In India the procession is also timed to 
arrive at night, and there are musicians, 
dancing girls, and fireworks ; and families, 
‘no matter how parsimonious, will spend upon. 
the show with a lavish hand, even up to ten 
and twenty thousand pounds, here the 
Procession starts from the brice’s house in 
the evening, but the bridcgropm’s share in it 
arrives at the house during the day, We 
sometimes saw three or four processions 
together ; the bridegroom looking little more 
than a ar and riding i, the bride in a 
palanquin; the presents borne on trays; 
and sometimes large and curious: pasteboard 
figures were carried, as at a carnival. 

‘Splendour and joy predominate: and 
splendour and joy are suggested by the great 
marriage day of the paable. ‘The bride is 
clothed in her brilliant robes. “He hath 
clothed me with garments of salvation ; 
He hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness."* ‘These festivals make up 
60 much of the outward show of an Eastern 
city that the Apocalypse represents the 
height of desolation as reached when the 
bravery of such shows has from the 
silent streets, when “the voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride shall be heard no 
more in Babylon."+  ‘fhrough the streets 
of time there swe ¢ continuous pro- 
cession up to th gates of heaven.’ 
The ear of faith 8 songs of joy 
and melodies of thé eveilasting chime, 
and the music of harpers harping with their 
harps. It is a stately procession winding 
among races that have withered up and 
vanished, and then winding on through the 
races of to-day, winding down through the 
centuries with the voice of joy and praise, 

4“ Buiahte. 10, 4$ Revelation xill, #3. 
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ami the multitude of them that keep 
holiday, ‘The centuries look long to 
us, and dark. ‘The night of sin and the 


blacker night of persecution are on the carth, 
and the way is long and dreary. But Ic 
who looks from heaven secs only the vast pro- 
cession of the bridal passing up with its holy 
psalms and hymns of faith, and not halt 
ing until with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads, the ransomed of the Lord 
have alt returned to Him. 

While some have accompanicd the bride- 
groom {o swell the train of his bride, if we 
return to the bridegroom’s house we shall 
find that others are going forth to meet the 
bridal paty on their return. They wait till 
evening, and then they pass out with their 
Jamps and torches. ‘The “ten virgins took 
their lamps and went forth to meet the bride- 

roum."* ‘There were then two partics wait- 
ing for the home-coming of the bride; those 
who had remained in the bridegroom’s house, 
ancl those who had gone out some distance 
to meet the procession, They werc both 
men and women. ‘The men are mentioned 
in Luke, “Let your loins be girded and 
your lighis burning, and ye yourselves like 
wnty men that wait for their lord, when be 
will ietum from the wedding.”| The 
women are the vigins in Matthew; and 
readiness is characteristic of both. ‘Their 
Jamups were to be ready for kindling or light- 
ing the moment the procession appeared ; 
they were to swell the brilliance. 

The love of lnilliant light seems tho. 
roughly Oricntal ; it belongs to the Last of 
Wnilliant sunshine, brillsamt moonlight, and 
lnilliant flower». We have often beco at 
enteriainments where the amount of honour 
to the guest scemed proportionate to the 
oppressive display of oil and gas, and in 
rajabs' palaces, where from a hundred to 
three hundred lights were reflected from 
mirrors in a room of no large size. ‘The day 
we left Culcutta, the streets of a whole quar- 
ter were iuminated from gas candelabra 
placed closely together; we drove through 
several of these strects, and saw others 
branching off, a0 that probably they would 
reach in,a line for two or three miles, It 
was in honour of # native wedding, and 
the expense was all borne by the family; and 
as we drew near the street where the bride- 
groom lived, the houses were illuminated as 
if for a royal entry, and the dwelling itsclf, 
which faced a large open court, was a mass 
of light, while out of the brilliance, besides 
the native inscriptions, there shone in 

* Matthowarv. 1. 4 Lake ai. 35. 36, 








gas and in English, “‘Blest be the happy 


pair. 

"Fhe lights of the parable were much 

simpler, In an Arab house a lamp fre- 
quently burns all night, so that the absence 
of light woul mean that the house was une 
Snhabited. Job and Jeremiah, the book of 
Proverbs, and the book of Revelation speak 
of the absence of this light asa mark of deso- 
lation. “The candle of the wicked shall be 
put out;” and one mark of the desolation of 
Rabylon is that “the light of a candle shall 
shine no more in her.”* Qn the other hand 
the picture of God’s favour is when “ His 
candle shined upon my head;" the promise 
to David is that “ he would have a amp alway 
before Mc” and it fills up the portrait of the 
wise woman, that her candle went not out. 
‘This was probably the little band-Jamp made 
of earthenware like Guleon’s pitcher, Tut 
unless on a still night (and nights in the 
Bast are more often still than ours) the light 
from it would scarcely suit in an open-air 
procession. ‘The torch which is common in 
India and China would answer better, A 
knob of clay is fixed on the end of a 
wooden stick wrapped round about with rags, 
and when this is saturated in oil the light 
burns for a long time, while the man who 
holds it carries a bottic of oil, from which he 
feeds the dying ec. Our bearers con- 
stantly uscd these lights, and the trimmin; 
was simply the pouring of fresh oil an 
a slight rebinding of the lincn; while the 
difficulty of procuring oil when it was late 
sometimes compelled us to dispense with 
light altogether. * 

‘Mr. Ward speaks of a procession that he 
saw near Serampore, when the tnidegroom 
came by water; and near midnight it was 
annot almost in the words of the 
parable, “ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” “All the persons em- 
ployed now lighted their Jamps and ran with 
them in their hands to fill up their stations 
in the procession. Some of them had lost 
their lights, but it was too late to seck them, 
and they all moved on to the area in front of 
the house, and here the bridegroom first sat 
in the midst of the company, then went into 
the house, the door of which was immediately 
closed and guarded by Sepoys; and I and 
others cxpostulated with the doorkeepers in 
vain.” Mactherne describes Ss budescon 

g, attended by numerous friends ; “the 
torah Gomreme eat frst, and fed their 
torches with wood, At the entrance of the 


© Revelation xii. 25. 
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street where the bride resided we heard the 
sound of many female voices, and observed 
a company of veiled bridesmaids waiting in 
the balcony to give notice of the coming of 
the bridegroom. When the bridegroom 
entered the door was shut, and we were left 
standing in the street without, in the outer 
darkness.” Neither of these instances repro- 
duces exactly the circumstances that are 
woven into the parable, but they show 
details that in their resemblance are almost 
atartling. 

The procession having reached the wait- 
ing virgins, these join the rest, and the gay 
crowd moves on, and in India and in Egypt 
they sing nuptial songs as (hey cnter the 
house, when the shutting of the door effec- 
tually’ prevents any afterentrance of those 
who are not ready. 

And now that the doors are shut, there 
is one further scone, The King entered and 
found the man who had not on a wedding 
garment, The punctiliousness of dress strikes 
a stranger in the Kast. There is a rigour 
about befitting costume that we with our freer 
ways and preference for simplicity can scarcely 
understand, ‘The want of a suitable dress 
may therefore mean a gross insult; and 
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in a country where these forms are universal, 
the man who ignores them is without excuse. 
‘The vast number of dresses at the disposal 
of the King are also intelligible in this light. 
Men's wealth and state are measured by the 
lavishness of their wartrobe. There are 
native princes in India whose stores of 
dresses are incredible; and in China there 
are vast and lofty houses that tower over 
all the other buildings, where only dresses 
are kept; and I remember once when meet- 
ing 4 number of gentlemen in Canton, they 
put on, asa mark of respect, such splendid 
clothes that I did not at first recognise them, 
and many of the suits were borrowed from one 
of these buildings, where there is an indefi- 
nite supply. 

‘The man was thrust out, He had chosen 
to enter in his own way. And the [csson we 
are taught is not that such a man could enter 
heaven, to which there is no way but one, 
the way of Christ; but that if a man could 
be supposed to enter without the righteous- 
ness of Christ, he could not stay there, Jlis 
fellow-guests may suspect that he is not a 
spiritual man, but it is only God who knows ; 
aad that man has no place at the supper of 
the Lamb, 


LOCAL MUSEUMS. 
What they wre, and that they might be, 


“YORING the past five or six year we 
have had occasion to visit a good 
many of the smaller towns in various 
of the country, more particularly in Scotland, 
and being specially mterested in all things 
antiquarian and geological, the local museum, 
where such eaisted, was ever the object of 
our first concern, and alas! in far too many 
instances, of our greatest disappointment. 
Situated in some narrow, unfrequented street, 
down some yard or alley, or up some rickety 
back stair, its position is frequently difficult 
of access, especially to strangers, and ofien 
quite unknown to many of the inhabitants 
who have spent all their days in the town, 
When found at last, by dint of patient 
inquiry, the state of matters is not much 
improved ; an old woman Keeps the key, and 
she is probably a street-length off, engage in 
gossip or shopping, and an urchin must Le 
paid to fo in search of her. The old lady 
found, the key obtained, and the difficulty 
of a rusty old creaking lock surmounted, we 
are face to face with the objects of our search. 
Not guite so fast though, as the event will 


show. ‘The guardian of the temple hutrieilI 
departs, returning with 2 dusting cloth, vith 
which she proceeds to transfer into the 
atmosphere of the room a half-inch deposit 
of dust, which, like an unbroken seal, gives 
proof and warranty that no hand of thief or 
student has touched! these treasure cases for 
some weeks at least, ‘The monochrome of 
Isabella colour disappears before the rough 
and hurried dusting of the ancient dame, but 
while the natural colours of the objects in 
the room begin to make their appearance, 2 
ray of sunlight reveals to us 2 miniature 
sirocco, and a glance at our good black 
coat is not calculated to put us in the 
best of humours. No sooner is the dust 
nuisance evident to our eyes and throat than 
we are subjected to another infliction, this 
time on our ears, and from the old woman's 
tongue we have now to endure the stereo- 
typed guide-book yam regarding all the 
notables in the museum. Commencing 
like the walk-up-ladies-and-gentlemen show- 
‘map, she starts by sounding @ war-gong from 
the Eatmealivo Islands, and then delivers 
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a series of learned disyusitions on a Zulu 
assegai, a piece of King Charles’s oak, a 
chicken with two heads, a model of Kilsome- 
thing Castle, an Eskemo kayak, a Japanese 
umbrella, the guart(!) bowl in which “Willie 
brewed 2 erk o' maut," and a variety of 
subjects too tedious to mention. So she 
proceeds at full steam, till all at once she 
remembers that she has forgot to put the 
potatoes on to boil. Thank goodness! we 
have now a chance of having a look at what 
we do want to see—the relics of bygone 
ages—of which there is no Isck either, for a 
superficial glance at the dusted cascs reveals 
a number of bone ornaments, flint arrow- 
heads, stone battle-axes, fossils, &c., filling 
all the central cases, with many others stuffed 
away in the comers of the room. Ono 
closer inspection, however, we find that no 
proper order or arrangement has been 
followed, everything being jumbled up with- 
out the least propriety or consideation—a 
petrified wheik” being side by side with a 
pair of Chinese ladies’ hoots and a shark's 
teeth necklace from the Sandwich Islands. 
Some excellent specimens of quartz, calcite, 
and selenite are grouped together as “crystal 
spar,” and only in the cases of common shells 
and plants and in those containing some ! 
stuffed birds and animals are the titles either , 
scientific or correct. Fossils are indiscrimi- , 
nately “petrified shells,” or plants or fishes, 25 
the case may be; flint arrow-heads are 
labelled “fairy darts,” and the whole place 
savours of a medieval taint, ignorance, and 
superstition, combined with apseudo-scicntific 
aspect, like the nondescript character of an 
atchemist’s laboratory. We have here a 
collection which, if well arranged and rightly 
used, might do a vast amount of good, 
in its present condition it is sad to contcm- 
plate, and with a sigh we murmur to ont 
selves the poet's words :— 


“0; for the wisurd hand of patient abit 
Fa ban forth heantrous order from thia pite 


3b wild contusion | 


Our cicerone now returns and introduces 
to our notice a Visitors’ Book, wherein we 
observe that the last entry has been made 
just three months previous; and on inquiry 
we are informed that there have been no 
visitors in the interval, and the total for the 
bygone year we find without much difficulty, 
for the number does not exceed thirty. We 


now inquire the for visilor’ admission, 
and receive goswer that common but 
mean subt extortioners, “ Your 








Pleasure, sir. in this nameless little town 
where every stranger and visitor is marked, 
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we cannot afford to give less than a zhilling, 
although the museuin in its present state ir 
scarcely worth paying a penny to see. 

‘The picture we have drawn, although its 
shadows may be just a little intensified, is hy 
far too comnion and too true ; and even more 
numerous are those instances in which the 
description corresponds not perhaps in every 
detail, but in some, or possibly most of ils 
prominent features, Such, then, being the 
Present aspect of many of the museums in 
our smaller towns, and the inhabitants ap- 
pearing perfectly satisfied that such institu- 
tions exist without taking the least trouble, or 
exhibiting the least desire, to make them serve 
some really useful end, we are confronted by 
the question, “Should it be so in Britain?” 
Nay, my friends, But the physician who 
probes a wound should always have 2remeily 
at hand, and so in exposing the defects and 
blemishes of local musenms, we have not 
forgotten this medical memo, for we shall now 
briefly indicate the means to be adopted for 
placin these institutions in a sound and 

ishing condition. 

At the 1880 meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Giinther thus summed up the 
objects of muscums in general :— 

1st. To afford rational amusement to the 
mass of the people. 

and. To assist in the elemenary study of 
the various sciences, 

3rd. ‘To supply the speciahst with as much. 
material as possible for original research. 

And in the cane of local museums we may 
add a— 

ath. To illustrate local industries and the 
scientific features of the district, 

In starting a local museum we consider the 


‘but best plan is to form ao Scientific Society, 


whose firat concern should be to get a suitable 
room, well lighted and @ gooil deal larger 
than there seems to be any actual necessity 
for. the importance of this step becoming 
evident anon. The next point should be to 
obtain as many objects as possible for a start, 
and from the commencement every member 
should be required to do his best in collecting 
objects whenever he has an opportunity. It 
is advisable to have as President some one 
well up in science, and there are few places 
indeed, of some thousands inhabitants, where 
such a person is not to be found, However, 
in default of such a head, we may assume 
that most of the members have an elementary 
knowledge of some (one or more) of the 
sciences, by means of which, and by the aid 
of a few standard text-books (which if not 
obtainable in a local library should be pro- 
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cured with the first subscriptions of the 
society) most of the common objects may be 
named and classified without much difficulty, 
and to the manifest advantage of the members 
thus engaged. 

It is an excellent plan to meet together for 
an hour or two on certain evenings of the 
weck, and to apportion to each member a 
certain division of the work for naming and 
arrangement. A most important thing to be 
noted here is that every object should be 
neatly and correctly labelled, with a clear 
explanatory notice of name, locality, &c., for 
the value of a museum arranged on such o 
system is enormously enhanced thereby. 
Having obtained a few central glass cases and 
afew tables or shelves around the walla of 
the room, and having got the objects duly 
ticketed ‘and provisionally arranged, 
public may be invited to view the newly 
formed collection. 

‘Thus far we have Praceeded on the assump- 
tion that the town in question possesses no 
museum, but as there are so many places where 
an excellent collection already exists, although 
in a aie s chaos or neglect, jeupirdecd ame 

iscuss the best means for putting things ri 

in such a case, Those desiroes of reform 
should meet together and depute some of 
their number to confer with the present 
Managers, or rather mismanagers, with the 
view to forming a Scientific Society or Club, 
which should have the control of the museum, 
and of which the present managers will pro- 
bably have to be allowed free membership. 

In most cases, where these custodians 
possess a spark of public spirit, they will 
readily assent, and a Society may be imme- 
diately formed and the museum put in proper 
order, Here, however, with considerable 
accumulation of material, there may be a 
good deal that is rare and not so easily 
named or classified, but any scientific man in 
the neighbourhood or a professor in the 
nearest university, if approached in a proper 
spirit, would at once lend any assistance in 
the naming of such rare specimens. 

Having at last got things arranged and 
ready for the public view, the great considcra- 
tion is, how are the people to be attracted 
thither, and induced to come not only once 
but often? ‘The problem is not very difficult 
to solve, although in many cases failure hos 
been experienced. In the first place the 
admission fee must Le low, and we would 
recommend a fixed charge of :d. to be 
dropped into a box at the door of the room, 
the charge being distinctly marked upon the 
‘box as also on a sign above the outside door, 
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in a straightforward businesslike fashion, 
with none of “ Your pleasure, sir.” But even 
this cheap admission will not be sufficient to 
attract people frequently; they must have 
more for their penny, and here we come to 
the most important feature of our improved 
muscum, People as a rule (exclusive of 
Macaulay’s merest schoolboy class of omnis- 
cient mortals) do not know very much about 
fossils or antiquarian relics, but in every town 
or neighbourhood there are always individuals 
who are acquainted with the old-world 
history of the place, its botany, geology or 
natural history, or all about the rastes of 
the neighbourhood and the science involved 
in them, The minister, far cxample, knows 
all about the sculptured stones and the old 
castles, so he must be got if possible 1o give 


the a simple lecture on prehistoric times, taking 


as his text a stone axe or an old bone or 
bronze omament, explaining the nature and 
uses of these and cognate objects in the 
museum. ‘The doctur, again, is up in the 
botany of the district, so he must be enlisted 
for an evening to tell the names and the 
nature of the common wikl flowers, and so 
‘on with the dominic who knows the geology, 
and the several worthies who can discourse 
upon the shells, birds, beetles, butterflies, &c., 
of the surrounding district, the lecture in every 
case being illustrated by the specimens in 
the muscum. Occasionally, it will be wise 
to have a stranger, but as far as possible 
expense should be avoided, and those in the 
district who are qualified and willing should 
always be the mainstay of the system. These 
lectures should be arranged for once a week 
throughout the winter months, and they should 
be preferably not exactly set discourses, but 
rather familiar explanatory talks with the 
people, who should be permitted and en- 
couraged to put any pertineot questions to 
the lecturer at the close, and all such lectures 
should be delivered in’ the museum room, 
which ought to he large enough for this pur- 
pose; siimission to Iccture and museum 
being included in the 1d. 

By means of these lectures, the objects in 
the cases will be shown to have each a story 
of their own, and the people in their cvery- 
day employments will leam to recognise in 
the wayside weeds and the seaside shells, 
aun more that deserves attention eg pay 

apparent from a mere inspection of tt 
inside the cases, even though duly named 
and classified. ‘The scheme we have pro- 
posed is neither new nor Utopian, for we have 
pleasant recollections of a small museum in 
the famous old Border Burgh which lately 
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had a well-leserved word of commendation 
bestowed upon it by the Premier, where for 
several years such a series of lectures has 
been given on Saturday evenings with great 
success. It is necdless to enumerate the sats 
jects which might thus be treated of, for cvery 
‘object in the museum may be used asa text or 
lustration for an endless variety of such 
“talks with the people,” and in the course of 
afew evenings these lectures, if well managed. 
will be found to be highty ‘appreciated and 
largely attended. 

‘Thus far we have advocated the local 
chasacter of the museum, the feature which 
of course should have greatest prominence 
as best accomplishing the first-mentioned 
object of museums. 

Batwe must now touch upon object No. 2. 
To afford assistance to the clementary student 
of science, the museum must possess a typical 
‘out of specimens illustrating the various de- 
partments of science, and as this is seldom to 
be had in one locality, such specimens as 
may Le wanting must be obtained by pur- 
chase or exchange, and preferably the latter. 
In most muscums there are duplicates of 
many objects common in the district, and if 
lists of these were drawn up and published, 
or sent from one musetm {o another, an ex- 
change might be effected, to the enrichment 
of cach institution and the saving of a good 
deal of moncy in purchasing the necessary 
specimens. ‘These typical serics shoul be 
properly Pan in separate cases, and local 
series should in like manner be kept distinct, 
while the same plan should be adopted with 
those special collections which not unfre- 
quently exist, the gift perhaps of some dis- 
‘anguished townsman who has lived abroad 
and sent home some of his gatherings in 
foreign lands. 

These spoils from far countries ant the 
local specimens which may be characteristic 
of a special district or formation, affonl the 
material for object No. 3, the specialist's in- 
vestigations; and in these two classes the 
member of the scientific society who has 
mastered the typical specimens and the sub- 
ject in general will fmd abundant scope for 
the exercise of such talent as he may possess 
for original research. 

‘We bave already touched upon the subject 
of be for reference, and here we would 
advil formation of a good general 
w in connection with the museum, if 
there be not one already in the town, and 
the society should likewise endeavour to 
obtain one or two good mic for use 
in the museum. As opaque objects for the 
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moicroscope are extremely easy to mount and 
more popularly mteresting than scientific 
preparations, while there is everywhere 
abundance of suitable material, a selection 
should be mounted, and the microscopes be 
made to yield some revenue by the exhibi- 
tion of these objects before or after the 
weekly lecture at rd,2 peep for some few 
minutes, In this connection we may say 
one word in favour of astronomy, or rather 
star geography, and suggest the addition of 
a pe to the society's instruments, 
for it is quite remarkable how few people 
fare acquainted with any but the Pole star, 
the Plough, and perhaps Orion or tho 
Pleiades. lly affording penny peeps at the 
moon, the planets, and the siars, the public 
interest in the orbs of heaven might be 
pleasantly and profitably increased, and the 
present lamentable ignorance on the subject 
considerably dispelled, 

But we have been digtessing somewhat 
and must return to the equipment of the 
museum proper, and the only point which 
remains to be touched upon is one included 
in class 4, the illustration of local industries, 
In the Kdinburgh Industrial Museum, and 
that in the West End Park, Glasgow, there 
arc some admirable illustrations of various 
industries, A penmaker cxhibits all the 
stages in the manufacture of his useful goods; 
sodo the makers of needics, pins, candles, 
matches, rifles, &c,; while accumte models of 
factories, mines, and other works afford 
valuable information and instruction in 
cases where the buildings, appliances, and 
machinery are of morc interest than the 
articles produced. The same thing might be 
done in local museums, and where the 
museum is properly conducted, and well pa- 
tronised by the public, local manufacturers 
will seldom be found’ unwilling to supply 
such series of exhibits, which then become an 
excellent advertisement of their goods; but 
where the museum door is opened only two 
or three times a year, of course it cannot be 
expected that they will present their models 
or patterns to be thus effectually hidden from 
the light of day and the public view. 

We have purposely confined our remarks 
to things scientific, for an art gallery is 
beyond the means of any small community ; 
yet a corner of the local museum may not 
‘unprofitably be reserved for art exhibits, and 
the time is not far off, we hope, when our 
Government will see’ the sdvisability of 
lending out small typical collections from our 
national treagure-house of art, South Ken+ 


sington Museum, 
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Tn conclusion we must add one or two 
suggestions for still further extending the 
usefulness of such local scientific socictics. 
With the grown-up gencration we may have 
a lively interest in science awakened by 
means of such a well-ordered museum 29 we 
have sketched, but their interest will be to a 
considerable extent passive, and we mist 
turn to the coming big folks, the present 
little ones, for our active scientific workers, 
and it is only of late years that these small 
but important people have had their ime 
impottance recognised as it ought to be. The 
scientific society should therefore scck to 
enlist the young folks in the canse of science, 
and the best way 0 accomplish such an 
object is to hold an annual exhibition (oslenls- 
sion rd.) of collections of flowers, shells, sca- 
weed, insects, &c., in fict, everything of the 
sort except birds’ eggs, all being of course 
local and of the cluldren’s own collection. 
Prizes should be awarded for the best collec- 
tions, and here as in every other competition 
among chiklren, the prizes should be nume- 
rous rather than few and valuable, that the 
many may be sather ent yed than dis- 
appointed. In these collections there will 

ttn be found some specimens which may 
be wanting in the museum; tor these the 
society should offer a small sum if the exhibi- 
tors are willing to part with them, and on the 
labels attached to them the name of the 
finder should be added to the name and 
locality of the object. In fact, in every case 
it iv well to add the name of the donor or 
finder, for the children will point with delight 
to the specimens fey found, which are 
worthy of a place there, And even grown-up 
donors will be gratified and encouraged 
to further giving by such an inexpemive 
yet appropriate recognition of their gifts. 

Of course the true benefits of such exhibi- 
tions are something more than a mete know- 
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ledge of the objects at sight; and here we see 

importance and value of having in our 
schools teachers who are zealous in the cause 
of science, and «qualified to explain to the 
children the nature of the various specimens 
they may collect for the annual exhibition. 
In several public schools in Aberdeenshire, 
we know of much good having been accome 
plished by the teachers encouraging the 
children to collect objects for a small school 
museum, which was housed in a spare cup 
board in the school, These specimens have 
formed illustrations for many an interesting 
object-Iesson alike to the infant classes and 
to the keener intellects of the sixth standard, 
and in country schools where there is no 
museum near, and where one could scarcely 
be got up, these school collections should be 
encouraged both by teachers and parents, 
and we feel confident that in a short time 
the only feeling will be one of regret at not 
having carliet commenced so interesting and 
instructive a system of co-operative educa- 
tion, 

The somewhat comprehensive scheme we 
have here proposed for the furtherance of 
scientific education is no mere visionary ove 
of unattainables. In one town or other 
throughout the country the A ners portion of 
it has been successfully adopted, one part 
here, another part there, but there appears to 
be no reason why the whole of it should not 
be tried at once with quite as much success. 
‘Che cause is worthy of an abler pen than 
ours, and we shall rejoice if these suggestions 
leal to even onc camest effort to reform 
some long-neylected treasure -house of 
science, for with zeal and judgment such 
endeavour can but issue in success, and suc~ 
cess means the enriching of the people in- 
tellectually and morally, ay, aud ranch more 
than that, even leading them “up through 
nature unto nature's God.” 





JOHN Gray. 
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By CHARLES GIBBON, AvrHor oF “Rostn Gray,’ 


CHAPTER XLIX.—~A WAKGAIN. 





H that fact—comscious of all the sorrow 
which any serious misunderstanding between 
them would entail upon Ellic, But as he 
watched the changing expression of her iace, 
he feared that one of the obstinate moods was 


hoped that che was also conscious of shrewd man as he was, he cou 
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coming upon her, and in that case reason 


would have litle sway over is 
realise all the gonsidcrations whidy ere 
jing through the woman's mind, * 
She broke the silence with one short word 
uttered coldly: . 
“Well?* 
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“Well,” he rejoined in his quictest way, “I 
want you to try and help me to avoid the 
amisunderstanding.” 
“If you will be kind enough to explain 
what you mean, of course I shall do my best 
tohelp you.” 
This was spoken with that degree of 
Politeness which he knew to be a signal of 
defiance, 
“The explanation will be easy; the diffi- 
culty will be to enable you to see the con- 
sequences of your own conduct.” 
“When you have told me what is in your 
mind, Richard, perhaps I shall understand it.” 
‘There was a ring of anger in that and it 
pleased him, becouse the voice and manner 
were mature! 
“Then this is it—your conduct in regard 
to Ellie is doing her much harm and does 
not reflect credit upon you or upon me.” 
At that Mrs, Musgrave pulled up again, 
and sitting bolt upright in her chair she 
asked sharply : 
“Do you mcan to question the propriety 
of my conduct? No one can say that there 
has ever been anything in it derogatory to 
you: dignity or my own.” 
“T am afraid that any one who under- 
stood a8 well as 1 do how you have been 
courting Mr, Fenwick for you: daughter 
would think that you had sacrificed not only 
dignity, but self-respect,” 
“T cannot listen to such an accusation as 
this,” she exclaimed, rising and moving to- 
wards the door. 
He did not stir from his position, but he 
said firmly : 
“You promised to help me to avoid mis- 
understanding. I hope you mean it, and uf 
you do, you will sit down again and let us 
talk this matter over quietly.” 
“ How is it possible for me to talk quictly 
‘when you insult me in this way?” she said, 
turning, but unable to yield so far as to re- 
sume her seat. 
“Our position is too grave to admit the 
frivolity of insult,” he replied, and his sense 
of humour rendered him conscious that he 
had uttered one of those stilted phrases in 
which Mrs. Musgrave delighted. ‘There 
ought not to be any insult in telling you that 
T do not like the way in which you are acting 
towards Ellie—and towards me, although that 
is a minor consideration,” 
“© This is too ridiculous 1” 
., She always fell back on this ery whenever 
. ‘unable to answer him. She made a 
movement towards the door, and was 

-again restrained by his voice. 
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“You must listen to me, Euphemia, and 
with all the earmestness of which you arc 
capable. If you again show that you wish 
to leave the room before we are done, I shall 
not ask you to remain. But, bear in mind, 
that if you do so, my daughter and I will 
leave the house—and you.” 

This was not uttered as threats usually 
are: the tone was one of sadness, not passion, 
She felt that the chord of attachment was 
strained to the limit of its bearing power, 
and that it would snap if a fraction more of 
weight were put upon it. She knew that, 
once resolved, nothing could charm him 
back to the old easy-going ways of their 
domestic life in which she had certainly been 
allowed to have very much of her own way, 
if not all of it, But the mere fact that she 
had £0 long held autocratic sway made sur- 
render the more difficult. 

And then she had visions of the terrible 
scandal there would be about her temper if 
he should really carry out his threat and 


Teave her, taking their daughter with him, 
She was again dismayed, although not yet 
submissive, 


“Do you not think it is somewhat late to 
begin your letsons on the law of domestic 
duty?” she asked bitterly, as she sat down, 
arranging her skirt so that the folds might 
lie gracefully around her. 

“The lesson has only now become neces- 
sary- and that isacompliment to us both, as 
you will see when yon come to thiuk over it,” 

“T cannot pretend to be in a humour for 
compliments.” 

“Yo not be afraid that I shall offend you 
with too many of them. ‘There cannot be 
any compliment in telling You that you have 
caused me as much surprise as vexation by 
your endeavours to force Ellie upon Fenwick, 
‘My notion is that no man can value a girl 
who is as it were flung to him.” 

“Force her upon him !~fling her tohim '* 
ctied the mother indignantly. and yet suf- 
ficiently conscious oi the truth of the reproach 
to feel the sting deeply, “The manis madly 
in love with her.” 

“T think there is only one porson with 
whom he is madly in love—that is himself, 
‘We have nothing to do with that, however : 
what concerns me is that you induced him 
to follow you to Cannes, and now by the 
unlucky coincidence of your return it will 
appear as if you followed him home.” | 

‘We obeyed your own eummons, Richard: 
you cannot blame us for that.” (She was 
proud of being able to score one point in this 
disagreeable conversation). 
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“Just 20; but would you have obeyed as 
promptly as you have done if he had not 
started before the arrival of my Ictter?” 

She would have given a great deal to have 
‘been able to answer truthfully that she would 
certainly have returned the moment she 
received his emphatic command to do s0. 
But as she was unable to do that, the re- 
bellious spirit, which resents more than any- 
thing else being compelled to feel that it is 
in the wrong, 108e again and she would have 
made another effort to escape from this 
ordeal, The consequences of such a course, 
however, were too deeply impressed upon 
her, and she retained her seat, taking refuge 
in a reproachful and dignified question. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“No,” he replied emphatically, and he 
left her to guess what it was he did not doubt. 
“But let that pass. The important matter 
is this: Ellie is yielding to you because she 
does not want to vex you, although the pur- 
suit of the man is most repugnant and dis- 
tressing to her. What she does not sec, 

oor child, I do ; and I believe that you will 
as much vexed as myself when you sec it 
too,” 

eas BP wile bye 

"Can you not see?—Ellic by obeying you 
and not sending Fenwick about his Pousiness 
at once is supposed to be manoeuvring with 
you to catch—I believe that is the we 
~-to catch the new M.P. who happens to be 
the heir of Cluden Peel.” 

‘Who woutd dare to imagine such a thing 
in association with my daughter?” 

“Folk will not only imagine it, but believe 
it ond say it if you do not alter your 
course." 

“ How can I help Mr. Fenwick being de- 
voted to my daughter? Iam proud of it 
and proud to think that she is in every respect 
worthy of it,” 

“That is very right and proper; bat at 
the same time there is no need for your 
getting the reputation of being match-hunters, 
Why, even Miss Dinwuddie cannot help jest- 
ing at it.” 

Mrs, Musgrave's face became crimson, but 
she spoke with lofty scora, 

* You will oblige me by not referring to 
Miss Dinwuddie. I have been much de- 
ceived in my estimate of her character.” 

“Why, I thought she was almost perfec- 
tion, according to your last letter.” 

“7 waa labouring under a mistake then ; 
now I am glad that she is going home by the 

joon train.” 

“Ohi... 1 dare say you have good 
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reasons for this sudden change of opinion ; 
Dut I shall not inquire into them. Should 
there be any unpleasantness between you, 
however, 1 have no doubt that will add spice 
to the pleasure with which she will describe 
your little plans to thrust your daughter upon. 
Fenwick.” 

At that the pride of the mother rose above 
her discretion, 

“My daughter does not require to be 
thrust upon any one, She has already refused 
Mr. Fenwick twice |” 

“Ah... and still he seeks her, Poor 
bairn, how she must have been worried. 1 
think you should refuse him too, Kuphe- 
mia.” 


“(Me refuse him?—the man has not pro- 
posed to me 1” 

‘Had the Fiscal been in his ordinary state 
he would have closed the interview with a 
sly expression of his regret that Fenwick 
could not do so. As it was, he proceeded 
seriously ; 

“No, he has not proposed to you, but he 
is only following Ellice because you encourage 
him and even urge him to do 0,” 

“T have done nothing more to encourage 
him than if they had both been only friends 
who trusted me with their confidence.” 

“Yes, but you know what mischief med- 

friends always work in these matters 
—ani meddicsome mothers work more evil 
than the best of friends.” 

Mrs. Musgrave would have known how to 
reply if he had been scolding her, but as be 
was talking to her in a calm, confidential 
manner, charging her with no greater offence 
than excess of zeal, she could not maintain 
herself in @ sarcastic state, or even in a tage, 
and so was at a loss how to reply. But her 
dishke for Armour increased the more con- 
scious she became of the weakness of her 
position and of the unpleasant interpreta- 
tions which might be placed upon her conduct 
by outsiders, She took refuge again in a 
question, 

“(What is it you want me to do?” she 
asked helplessly. 

“ Nothing.” 


She looked at him as if he had saddenly 
set aside his gravity and propounded a co- 
aundrum. 


“T cannot make out what you mean.” 

“Tt is simple enough: leave Fenwick to 
his own devices—don't persuade him that 
Ellie will change her mind—don't have him 
for ever dawdling about here—and don't 
worry our bairn with your blethers abous bis 
greal position in socicty and his general t+ 
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i to be her guidman, In brief, leave them 
lone.” 

Here the poor mother began to detect a 
strategical movement to thwart her long- 
cherished plans for her daughter's fnture, 
and she called all her cunning to her aid. 

“And what will happen then?” she in- 
quired with a forced siaile. 

“ What would have happencd long ago if 
you had not interfered—Fenwick will accept 
his dismissal and Ellie will regain her 
health.” 

“You do not wish me to forbid him the 
house?” 

She fancied that she was leading up cleverly 
toa climax which would reveal to her hus- 
band that he was himself as much at fault in 
regard to Armour as she was—perhaps—in 
regard to Fenwick. 

“ Certainly not,” was his answer. 

“You do not wish me to tell him that he 
is not to dine here to-morrow?” 

“ Dy all means let him come if you have 
asked him: but you must remember it is on 
condition that there shall be no more games 
at matchmaking.” 

‘Then came the grand climax which she 
had so cunningly prepared. 

She was really proud of the cleverness with 
which she had managed it, Smiling super- 
ciliously, Mrs, Musgrave with an air of 
triumph h observed : 3 

“And you, Richard—whilst compelling 
me to give my iriend the cold shouldcr—you 
will give Mr, Armour every opportunity fo 
make gure of our daughter. Is that fair 

“Tt would not be fair if I did it. But 1 
have no intention of doing it, Thencatrality 
which J ask to observe, I shall observe. 
But now have settled about Fenwick 

win things in relation to Armour, 
must explain. When, he, inding 
difficulties, said that he was ready 

a ae °P all claim to Ellic, I thought it was 











See, ne ae bees action on his 
part.” i 

The Fiscal and for the first time 
moved from big on the hearth-rug. 


He went straight to his desk and rested his 
hand upon it as if about to open the secret 
drawer. 

“Decidedly, a most honourable action,” 
said the wife, smiling, with feclinga of self- 
matifcation that she had been the inspirer 

of the action so praised and of chagrin that 
it should have obtained so much favour for 
Pee tent 

'es, a most honourable acti 
the Fiscal mechanically, whilst his hand still 
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rested on the desk and his chin dropped 
nearer to his breast; “a most honourable 
action, That is not what I was going to ex: 
plain. , ... Iwas going to tell you some- 
thing which may startle you. I have always 

this Armour; and some time ago I 
found out that he was the son of a person 
for whom in early days I had a great 
Hiking.” 

There he lifted his head and fixed his 
eyes on his chief monitor, whilst Mrs. Mus+ 
grave's face grew dark, He continued : 

*T am not going to tell you any romantic 
story of my life before { knew you. There 
is nothing at all in it that is not quite com- 
monplace, .., The git) married Armour’s 
father. She was unhappy and died, . . . Lam 
glad to be able to help her son... . That 
is all; and now you understand the reasons 
for the fricndliness with which I regard 
Armour, you will, if you have any" respect 
for me, endeavour to overcome your pre- 
judice....I hope you are not much 
vexed." 





She was neither startled nor shocked, bat 
she was not pleased; however resolutely w 
may shut our eyes to the old loves of # ia 
to whom we are united, therc is always a 
certain Segre ot be of bbe in being reminded 
that they 

“Tdo not think ot the explanation you 
have given of your motives for helping him 
are of a nature to make me think the more 
kindly of him,” she said at length coldly. 

“ Perhaps 1 should not have told you,” he 
rejoined, his eyes still fixed upon the white 
judge above the book-case; “for there is 
another motive and the reason of it will touch 
you keenly, If I do not act as a true friend 
to Armour I shall be a dishonoured man and 
you and Ellie will share in my disgrace.” 

At that Mrs, Musgrave sprang to her feet 
with a cry of dismay. It was not his words 
but his manner which alarmed her, 

“ Richard |—what are these dreadful things 
you are saying? You a dishonoured man ! 
—we disgraced!.... Ob, you are not 
well.” 

‘He turned towards her a face white almost 
as the bust on which he had been gazing. 

“Tt is true—I am not well. I need reat 
and change, A few weeks hence I shall 
cease to be the Fiscal and then you shall 
have your fill of travelling, if you like. 
Meanwhile, make your mind e*sy : I am not 
dishonoured and you are not disgraced, 
‘There is only one person who can bear wit 
ness against me, and he will be silent unti) 
you compel him to speak.” 
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* You confuse me—what docs it mean— 
who is that person?” 

“Myself” he said with gontle gravity, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon her, “ Will you 
force me to speak ?” 

“How can I do that if you wish to be 
silent ?"" 

“T have no wish to be silent. Iam com- 
pelled to be so by the will and for the sake 
ot others. Yon only can open my lips if 
you persist in your interference betwcen 
Ellie and her lover.” 

“You are trying to frighten me,” she said, 
drawing back and her sympathy disappear- 


ing. 

Well, perhaps it is so. I did not mean 
to say so much as I have done. ‘Try to for- 
get it all except this: I am bound by a pro- 
mise to the dead to be Armour’s frend in 
good or ill fortune, and you must not inter- 
fere between him and Eilie. Leave them to 
settle the affair for themselves, I will not 
say a word to one of them until they ask for 
it, Will you promise the same?” 

“Of course it is casy enough to promise 
to do the same; but Mr. Fenwick comes to 
me and asks for advice.” 

“ Then advise him to go to Ellie and to 
take her answer us final. That is what I 
mean to do with the other. Is it a ba- 
grin?” 

“T will do as you wish—but you must 
explain to me all these strange things you 
have been saying.” 

“Some day—-perhaps. Some day it must 
be known," he said as his fingers touched 
the. secret’ drawer, evidently moved by the 
desire to take out the statement of the inci- 
dents at Campbell's farm and to read it to 
her. 


‘But he left the drawer unopened and went 
back to the hearthrug, resuming much of 
his ordinary manner as he did so. 

‘Mrs. Musgrave had risen. She was pale, 
perplexed, and altogether confused as to; 
what ought to be her proper action in the 
singular position in which she was placed, 

. Mere was her daughter whose absurd fancy 
‘was to be allowed to have its own way, and 
shut her out from what would have been a 
roost desirable alliance ; and here was her 
husband, whose honour had been held be- 
yond reproach, telling her that he was meta- 
phoricaly at the mercy of the man she now 
thoroughly detested, She had suffered more 
unhappiness during the last year and a half 
than she had done in the whole course of 
her life, and it was all due to this man 
Anmour, Yet she was expected not only to 


| depart without seeing ong ho 
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be kind to him, but to accept him as her 
son-indaw if her daughter pleased. 

“Ti to do what you want, Richard, 
she said ina dazed way; “but you have 
frightened me, Will you let me go now?” 

He took her hand and led her kindly to 
the door. 


CHAPTER L.—A RESOLUTION, 


‘Tre shock to Mrs. Musgrave was much 
greater than she had shown to her husband 
much greater than she was willing to admit 
even to herself, The idea that her husband 
and, through him, his family, should be under 
obligations to a person like Armour was 
more than she could bear. 

Up till now she had not had any special 
dislike to the man, although she had never 
cared for him, She had received him with 
courteous civility when he came to Torthorl, 
and she had endured him whenever he had 
been thrust upon her elsewhere, But she 
had never lost sight of the fact that he be- 
longed to a lower grade of creation than her 
daughter, and that he was no fitting match 

for 





But she posilively and unreasonably hated 
him now, when she learned that in spite of 
his bankrupt position he was the master of 
their respectability. It was of no conse- 
quence to her how that masteiship came 
about, She had becn told that she was not 
to inquire and she was obedicnt—because 
she did not want to hear the disagreeable 
“ somethings” which the Fiscal thought had 
Dest be kept from her. 

She went straight to her room. She would 
not go down to lunch, excusing herscif on the 
“Found of excessive fatigue, Miss Dinwuddie 
would pardon her. Miss Dinwuddie was 
quite willing to do so, and sent @ thy 
thousand good wishes and hopes sbit , 
would be quite well again after 
Test. ee the same met whe regretted | 
much the necessity which compel & 
had been so 
kind and good to her, + 7 She would 
be back soon, and then{hé wonld be able to 
express her gratitude in person. She was, in 
fact, her debtor for life for the pleasures 
which she had provided, and for the happiness 
with which the memory of these pleasures 
would store her future life, &c., &c. 

But although Miss Dinwuddie could afford 
to treat these symptoms of ill health with 
formal courtesies, Lilie could not, She was 
anxious to see her mother and was glad when 
a Dinwuddie's departure permitted her to 

0. 
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Mrs. Musgrave was really ill this time, and 
she had gone to bed. After a long journcy 
the digestion is apt to be weak,and at this 
moment the poor lady felt as ‘if the whole 
world looked on her with frowning face. 
Her husband had spoken with a sternness 
which he had never shown before: she knew 
that Ellie was not pleased with her, and, 
worst of all, there was the galling revelation 
to her own conscience, roused by the Fiscal’s 
sharp words, that she had been deficient in 
selfreapect in her eagerness to secure what 
ahe considered the best possible settlement 
for her daughter. She could only take refuge 
in that haven of discontented minds—the 
thought that the had been greatly misunder- 
stood. 

‘And she had been misunderstood, poor 
lady, although the fault wax entirely her own. 
She had escaped the snares of passion : mar- 
riage had been to her little more than an 
“arrangement” made between two people 
for their mutual advantage. To be sure there 
had been a ume when & certain halo of 
romance had gloufied the idea of binding 
herself to another person for life ; but that 
eri’ had long pasted before she became 

irs. Musgrave, She had accepted the suito: 
who had been approved by her father, an) 
until now she had never had any seriow 
reason to repent. 

But Armour, the bankropt paper-maker, ax 
she mentally dubbed him, had altered every- 
thing—altered her husband, altered he 
daughter, and she could not forgive him, 

“Are as beter nom, mamma?” asked 
Ellie, bet the bed and ananging 
on : % are 


, 
‘The mother hid her face and sobbed. 
“I did not mean to etmisind, Ellie. . . . 
1 was doing what I though¢ was best for you.” 
“T am sure of that, mamma,” was the 


gentle answer. 
“ Bogsyour father says 1 have been cruel 
aol ay ay goaduct has been quite dis 


could not say that.” 

But he did say it, and it is dreadful 1 
shall never get over it. Such a thing to be 
said of me! I always thought that I had 
been most careful to preserve our dignity 1" 

“Yes, mamma, but you know people bave 
different 7 it iotions 0b wie i, lignity.” 

“Very well, no 
Marry anybody you please and take the con: 
sequences, Only don’t blame me afterwards. 
1 will have nothing more to do with it. 
My heart is broken and I want to rest just 
now.” 


No, n 
t 
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Ellie carefully drew the coverlet up to her 
chin ; and then, as she turned away : 

“T will try to prevent any noise, mamma,” 
she said with a suppressed sigh as she sat 
down by the bedside. 

‘Mrs. Musgrave, wearied by travel and ex- 
citement, soon went to sleep; and as Filtie 
watched her, there came the at question 
which so seldom stares one directly in the 

she to torture her mother because 
she wished to please the man whose only 
claim upon her was her own endowment? 

She rose and went to a little writing-table, 
Paper, pen and ink were ready. Would she 
write? ‘Yes, and this was what she 
wrote: 

“* Forgine me, if you can—you will do so if 
you think with meé and if you love me. My 
‘mother sujjers so much on account of my promise 
to you, that J am compelled to withdraw #. 

«7 have in some little degree a relief in saying 
this,as you have yourself dedared that you had 
no wish to insist upon our engagement, 

“ Whatever you do, and whatever becomes of 
me. I shall ays be snterested in knowing 
that you are happy and successful. 

“Enug.” 


‘Then with much hesitation she folded w 
the paper, and, finding that ker mother still 
slept, she crept out of the room and gave it 
to a servant to carry to Thorni¢howe. 

By that time it was growing dark. 

CHAPIRE LU—A GENERAL SURPRISE, 

Fenwick had carried out his resolution aa 
announced to Miss Dinwuddic in the bil- 
fiord-room at Cannes: he had seen Ellie, 
and he had seen Mzs. Musgrave. 

To Ellie he said, 

“T have asked for this interview, Miss 
Musgrave, in order that I may obtain from 
you a final answer to my question—do you 
think 1t worth your while to take me? You 
have had time enough to consider, goodness 
knows. I don’t want to bother you, but I 
believe that we could get on together very 
well, and I know that you would make me 
very happy. I understand that you are quite 
at liberty to decide for yourself; and 60, you 
see, I am not going to beat about the bush. 
T ask you once for all, is there any hope that 
you will change your mind ding me?” 

‘There was a great deal of petulance and 
‘no degree of dignity in the manner in which 
be expressed this blunt question. But Ellie 
pardoned the lami = scoot of ban op 

ity it afford ¢ to dispose of his 
caper Indeed, she had 


‘unappreciated attentions, 
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tnever liked Mr. Fenwick so much as she did 
at that moment, 
somewhat discourteously. 

“Do you remember our interview at Tor- 
thor] ?” she asked. 

“Yes, and your reply.” 

“Then I have to give you the same reply 
now. Lam sorry, Mr. Fenwick—very sorry 
—that you force me to repeat this answer. 
You can have no idea how much you distress 
me, or I am sure you would not do it.” 

He drew breath, fumbled with his hat, and 
walked to the window sulkily. He 
out at the window, and saw nothing. 
ich sloping gardens, the pretty villas, the 
clear blue sky were invisible to his irritated 
senses. He was obliged to own that for 
once he had miscalculated his own powers 
and misjudged a woman. It was not an 
agreeable admission, and he swallowed it 
avith more difficulty then he would have done 


@ dose of castor 

4 Very well M lusgrave,” he said, tumn- 
ing to her agai this is the last time I 
shall trouble you. When we were speaking 
about this matter at Torthor! I thought you 
aight change yout mind. I see that you 
cannot. f course, you will forgive my 
‘obstinacy when you know that I have never 
before urged this question soearnestly. Par- 
don whatever annoyance I have given you, 
and, believe me, I shall always be your friend 
ifL foay not be your lover.” 

He yed and quitted the room, feeling 
that he kad been very much illused. He 
swat in fact in a passion when he went to 
‘Mrs, Musgrave, and although he managed to 
control his temper so far as to speak with 
superficial civility, he could not help some 
display of the chagrin with which he had 
received his final dismissal. 

“T have come to say good-bye, Mn. 
“Musgrave,” he said coldly. “It's all non- 
aense for me to stay here any longer. There 
ig a mistake somewhere. Your daughter has 
wade up her mind, 
very much like a fool.” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave was very sorry to see him 
#0 much agitated, although even she was 
aware that hus agitation was due to wounded 
vanity rather than to the despair of a 
lover. 








“You must make allowances for her, Mr, 
Fenwick. She docs not quite know her own 
anind yet.” 

“Possibly not; but I know mine," he re- 
tumed with severe politeness. “She knows 
her own mind sufficiently well to give me the 


He had spoken frankly, if try. 


the fact is I feel J 
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expect her to change it. I don't mean to 


“Now, now, my dear Mr, Fenwick, you 
are going to act very impetuously, If you 
care about her ax I think you do, you will 
give her time to get over the disappointment 
she has experienced. I won't allow you to 
decide in this off-hand way, You must wait 
a little.” 

PL ies took ont his watch and looked at 


time. 

“¥ don’t think it is worth while bothering 
any more ; and from what she has said to me, 
I Believe that it would be a mistake to accept 
her yes now even if she gave it. I am going 
by the four-o'clock train.” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave would not believe that he 
was in earnest, 

“You hare just got into some silly 
quarrel,” she ssid, smiling pleasantly, “ You 
are not to take the train, and you are 
not to goaway until you have made it all up.” 

“T am going by the fouro'clock train,” 

Fenwick. 

“Do not be ridiculous—if you can help 
it. You will do nothing of the kind if you 
have any regard for me.’ 

“T have a great deal of regard for you, 
Mrs. Margrave 5 but I have some also for 

. Good-bye.” 

‘She saw that he was in «passion and made 
no further attempt to delay him, feeling sure 
that he would retarm in evening, But 
he did not return, and contrary to all her 
experience of bis character, he did take the 
four-o'clock train, 


i 


Previous to that, » he had met 
Miss Dinwuddie; was what she 
wrote in hot haste tt 4 





‘Will you may me?’ And. 
sir, if you please’ 

“1 don't know how it came about, and 
he has started for home, to that I have no 
opportunity of reassuring myself ; but a8 near 
as I can make out I'll write down what he 
said and what J said. . 

is posible: bat thought that me 8 thing 
was ;, but you sce it is always tl 

pected 


E 


thing that occurs, I tol 


: you 
, feeling that it would be waste of time tol that he was worrying Ellie, and that I 'be- 
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lieved he didn’t care a bit about her; and 
certainly she didn’t care about him. But 
‘Mrs, Musgrave held him fast and urged hin 
on. Then after that chat we in the 
billiard-room, he was really determined to 
square matters. 

“Today he did it, He saw Ellie; then 
he saw her mother and then he came to me. 
I was in the billisrd-room making believe to 
have a game by myself. 

“*Oh, I am 80 glad to see you, says I, 
“for I have just made such a lovely shot. 1 
am guite sare ‘you would have been proud of 
your pupil.” 

“47 can't stay to talk to you about shots,’ 
be said as sulky as possible, ‘I want to get 
away from this insufferable place.’ 

“* Why, what is the matter, Mr. Fenwick ?” 
‘was my exclamation as I dro) the cue on 
the table. ‘Are you not l—you are look- 


ing very pale: 7 
“6 don't know whether I am looking 
pale or not; but F have just discovered that 
T have been made a fool of—and I don't 
Pay ‘You won't make a fool of me, will 


you 
“He said that so piteously that I really 
could not resent the way in which, he 
held my hand, he drew me close to him— 
just for 

“T could 





wa 
Yen! 

“ And so I have accepted hi 

are going to be married. ie will been eveal 
surprise for Mra. Musgrave, and sh¢ will be 
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fearfully indignent with me. But you can’t 
help these sort of things and we must make 
the best of it. . 

"In any case I think Hugh and I will get 
on together. I am quite sure that he and 
Ellie never would have done so. 

“Now yon are not to blame me, I have 
done what I believe to be & kindly action 
and before two months have passed Ellie 
herself will thank me. 

* Yours, &c., 
“cD 


Armour had been waiting so long for some 
sign that she remembered him that the sight 
of her handwriting wes like a glimpse of sun- 
shine in a day of cloud. He tore open the 
envelope—the sunshine disappeared and the 
clouds gathered round him, wrepping him up 
Be cone test-bed not! mare Se ie 
while. 

‘Then came the burning passion of the man 
—the indignation, the disbelief, the madness 
and bitterness of feeling thet he had been 
mistaken in this woman in whom he had 
recognised all that was lovely, all that was 
true. 


OF course he had said to himself that if 
she should change her mind he would not 
care, 

But now ?— . 

The change had come and. where were all 
the promises of self-sacsifice he had given to 

‘Where now the noble pride which taught 
hinyto wey—“ If she cares more for another 
than for me, she cvald not have been happy 
with me, and that would have made me 

is es oat to be Eales 
gratdial for having the courage to 
Defare it was too late that she had 
raistake. discovered afterwards that 


suit 
ft 
[ 
4 
i 
z 
& 
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‘Will he make no sign? Did he care so 
little for her—did he think that she cared 
80 little for him that it was not necessary to 
send one parting word? How cruel he 
must be—how shtless—how without 
faith he muat be! She would never have 
believed that he could read those icy words 
and not desire to say something which ght 
take the chill off them. But men are so 
different from women! They feel nothing: 
—Women feel everything | 


He did not know what to say to himself. 
he did not know what to say to Grannie. 
‘He knew that she was fretting and he knew 
the cause. But in the bright stmshine of the 
summer day he passed out from his room 
into the garden, and there was Grannie 
stated in her easy chair, and Elhe kneehng, 
hands clasping hers. 

‘When he appeared, she sprang to her feet 
in confusion. 

“T came to speak to Grannie,” she sail 
bashfully. 

He put his arms round her and drew her 
stems to him, = aid 

fou came to 8; to me, Ellie—we 
shall be hoppy . 

She tlestled her head upon his breast with 
smiling confidence in his prediction. 

‘thought we were never to speak 
ther: again, Grannie—do you know ves 
going on? The princess and the lamp are 
ran ed oc 

ie ay, [ken fine,” sai 
“and Tin tel proud, The Leda ae re 
to us when we are guid to oorsels.” 


‘They were happy and the Fiscal should 
have had nothing more to trouble him. 
—oh, that terrible “But” which comes like 
the demon “If” into every hfe—but ton- 
poe ewes and conscience sold 

im that he was doing wrong—wrong to his 
own child—wrong to the man who was to 
make her his wife. 


¥ 


Should he do this? He a just man in all | joyi 
dgliberate 


ways—ehould he become 
Trooght a criminal? ¥ 


Ef he remained silent they would be happy. they,’ 


If he spoke they would be misgrable, Silence 
or speech then was his course. 
_, He ype only a man and he decided upon 


But the great gloom hung over him, He 
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walked about knowing that his made 
others happy sad be was cilent. pes 

¢ passed down the road, riding 
slowly, there were the trees making curious 
shadows across the path ; then low down lay 
the river, glistening in the aftemoon sunlight, 
Before him lay the shadow, and he was 
going straight into it. Behmd him, up on 
the hill, was the suohght, and he was passing 
away from it. 

Up the steep hill came 2 merry plough- 
boys whisting a inervala hilt he looked the 
glad sunlight right in the face, and he passed 
the man, old in his sorrow, whose head was 
bowed towards his horse’s neck, but whose 
eyes saw him as he pasted. 

The boy said to himself: 

“ Eh, man, but I wish I had your horse.” 

moan said : 


said : 

“Eh, my Iaddse, what life’s in you! What 
would I give to have your step and your 

i .. + Can I ever find it again? 
No. The life lies far back that was mine. 
You, my lad, are ing up into the sun- 
light, I am walking into the we. . But 
they are happy. I am glad... Suffer 
what I may—thank God.” 
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“Zo ready for the sgemon nooy Mat- 


* 1 dauraay you're thinkin’ about 
next Sabbath Well, maybe it'll be of we 
to yo. ‘What I was gaun to say is just this 

youno ken that you have been inter- 
fering with Mr. Fenwick, and he was a great 


i 
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friend o' yours, end he and all the Fenwicks 
of Cluden Peel will be doon upon you. 
‘They would never forgive you. Weel,” 
—fhere Matthey ed himself Jectur- 
ing bis master, with forefinger raised towards 
his nose—s movement common with 
‘the minister, and which Matthey had caught) 
“do you see what it means to me? I'm 
jost gaun to be thrown out 0’ a comfort- 
able, place that Mr. Fenwick meant to gic 
me. 


“ And what was that, Matthey?” 

“« Weel, you're no to be angry, but he said 
to'me that if he married Miss Musgrave I 
‘was to ha’e the Hame farss.” 

“And you would leave me?” cried the 
minister, 

Matthey’s brows contracted, and there 
was a peculiar movement of the muscles of 


‘the cheeks as if the man were trying to sup- your 


press some laughter. 
Just that, Did yon no say that you were 
gaun to marry Grannie Armour, 
ink it would be possible for me to bide 
here ifyou brought a mistress into the house? 


I just wouldna do it, and if you're thinking manhood, 


about taking a wife there’s no reason what- 
ever that I shouldna be thinkin’ o° tak 
ngs place qaysel’. Noo, what do you 
say?" 

The minister sprang up from his seat 
and placed bis hands on Matthey’s 
shoulders. 

“I'm going to write a letter, Matthey, and 
Til show it to you when it's done. Stay 
Neath bedient); ged things in the 

itthey obediently arranged things in 
room and waited until his master finished 
the letter, 


do you th 


GOOD WORDS. 


This was what the minister wrote: 


“My Dzar Armoun,— 

“T have just been having a discussion 
with Matthey, who objects very strongly to 
my getting married, and if st had not been 
for his objection it was my intention to ask 
Grannie to come away and be the mistress 
ofthe Manse, simply that you mght come 
home to a clear house, 

“However, as that cannot be, and as I 
have been down to see Grannie, we must just 
be content to go on as we have been doing 
all along. Granme is very happy and much 
pleased to know that you are happy too. 

“For myself I am content to Teak of you 
in your great joy with feelings of suncere plea- 
sure; and I belteve that all the sins of your 
forbears are atoned for by the honour of 


own hfe. 
“Stick to that—be clean in yourself, and 
‘all will be well. I suppose you will think 
‘sa bit from a sermon, but it isn't—it's 
what I'm really feeling and thinking. I have 
watched your course from boyhood on through. 
and when I die I should hke to 
say, a8 you may do, ‘I have wronged no man 
Tiley ge that thas me peaking 

- Cy Says that's me speaking to 
nim Never you heed, it’s common sense.) 

“Tawtie Pate and Gow, the stuith, have 
made up their minds to have a bonfire when 
you come back, and it’s my opinion they'll 
‘bum the mill, on account of its unluckiness, 
However that may be, I am your sincere 
and good friend, 


And so—good-bye, 








“Patrick Morrat.” 
. * . . 
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Toay not know that Plumplington is the 
second town in thet to Pa and. it 





20,000 6 and three separate” anks, 

Of one of these Mr. Greenmentle is the 

‘manager, and is reputed to have shares ins 

the bank. At any rate he is known to be 

awarmman, His daughter Emily-is sup- 

posed to be the heiress of all he possesses, 

‘and has been regarded .as a fitting: match 

by many of the sons of the country gentle- 

amen around. It was rumoured. a. short 

time since that young Harry ( Gresham was 

likely to ask herhand in marriage, and Mr, 

Greenmantle was supposed at the time to 

bave been very willing to entertain the 

idea, Whether Mr, Gresham haa ever 
asked or not, Emily Greenmantle did not’: 

incline her ear that way, and it came out 

while the affair was being discussed in 

Plumplington circles that the young lady 
much preferred one Mr. Philip Hughes, 
low Philip Hughes ,yas a very promising." 
tan, but was at the time no more : 
‘than s cashier in her father’s bank, It be- 
CHAPTER L—THE TWO GIRLS. _ oame known at once that recomantle 
ae i was very. angry, Mr. Gi acitle was a. 
v the little town of Plumpli man who carried himself with a dignified 
Taat year, Just about time and handsome demeanour, but he was one of 
of the. year,—it was. in pot fe ae whom those who knew him used to declare 
Indies. and gentlemen forming the Plump- that ik woold | be found very difficult 10 turn. 
Tington < Society; were. much ie as him from his purpose, It might not be 
to the. sffairs ‘of ‘$wo young ladies, ‘Thy posible het ‘he should succeed with Harry’ 
were ‘botli the .only daughters of two Gresham, but it was considered out of the. 
Sree efi, well known and greatly question ‘that he should give his-gir] and bid 

‘Plumplington, All the ‘world money to such a man a3 Philip Bea: 
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‘The other of these elderly gentlemen is 
Mrs Hickory Peppercorn, It cannot be said 
that Mr, Hickory Peppercomn had ever been 
put on a parwith Mr. Greenmantle. No one 
could suppose that Mr. Peppercorn had ever 
sat down to dinner in company. with Mr. 
and Miss Greenmantle, Neither did Mr. or 
Miss Peppercorn expect to be asked on the 
festive occasion of one of Mr. Greenmantle’s 
dinners. But Miss Peppercorn was not un- 
frequently made welcome to Miss Green- 
mantle’s five o'clock tea-table ; and in many 
of the affairs of the town the two young 
ladies were seen associated together. “They 
were both very active in the schools, and 
stood nearly cqual in the good graces of old 
Dr, Freeborn. There was, perhaps, a little 
jealousy on this account in the bosom of 
Mr, Greenmantle, who was pervaded perhaps 


by an idea that Dr. Freeborn thought too 
much of himself, There never was a , 
as Mr, Greenmantle wa# a good chi 7 


but there was a jealousy. Mr. Greenmantle's 
family sank into insignificance if you looked 
beyond his grandfather; but Dr. Freeborn 
could talle a ly of his ancestors in the time 
of Charles i, And it certainly was the fact 
that Dr. Freeborn would speak of the two 
young ladies in one and the same breath, 
Now Mr, Hickory Peppercom was in 
truth nearly as warm a man as his neighbour, 
and he was one who was specially proud of 
being warm, He was 2 foreman,—or rather 
more than foreman,—a kind of top sawyer 
in the brewery establishment of Messrs. Du 
Boung and Co., a firm which has an estab- 
lishment also in the town of Silverbridge. 
His  posiion in the world may be described 
by declaring that he always wears a dark- 
coloured tweed coat and and a 
chimney-pot hat. It is almost impossible to 
say too much that is good of Mr, Peppercorn, 
His one great fault bas been already desig- 
nated, He was and still is very fond of his. 
money. He does not talk much about it; 
‘but it is to be feared that it dwells too con- 
stantly on his mind. As a servant to the 
firm he is honesty and constancy itself, He 
perme tues nature that Ey secant of 
is vel ce all the partners can 
allowed to go to bed if they wish it. And 
there is not 4 man in the establishment who 
does not know him to be good and true. 
He understands all the systems of brewing, 
and his very existence in the brewery is a 
proof that Messrs. Du Boung and Co. ate 


prosperous, 
He has one daughter, Polly, to whom he 
is so thorongbly devoted that all the other 


girls in Plumplington envy her. If anything 
is to be done Polly is asked to go to her 
father, and if Polly does go to her father the 

ing is done. As far as money is con- 
cemed it is not known that Mr. Peppercom 
evor refused Polly anything. It is the pride 
of his heart that Polly shall be, at any rate, 
as well dressed as Emily Greenmantle. In 
truth nearly double as much is spent on her 
clothes, all of which Polly accepts without a 
word to show her pride. Her father does 
not say much, but now and again a sigh does 
escape him. Then it came out, as a blowto 
Plumplington, that Polly too had a lover. 
‘And the last person in Plumplington who 
heard the news was Mr. Peppercom. It 
seemed from his demeanour, when he first 
heard the tidings, that he had not expected 
that any sch accident would ever happen. 
And yet Polly Peppercotm was a very pretty, 
bright gitl of onsand-twenty of whom the 
wonder was,—if it was truc,—that she had 
never already had a lover. She looked to 
be the very girl for lovers, and she looked 
also to be one quite able to keep a lover in 
his place. 

Greenmantle’s lover was a two- 
months.old story when Polly's lover became 
known to the public. There was a young 
man in Barchester who came over on Thurs 
days dealing with Mr. Peppercorn for malt. 
He was a fine stalwart young fellow, six-feet- 
one, with bright eyes and very light hair and 
whiskers, with a pair of shoulders which 
would think nothing of a sack of wheat, a 
hot temper, and a thoroughly good heart. 
It was known to all Plumplington that he 
had not a shilling in the world, and that he 
earned forty shillings a week from Messrs. 
Mealing’s establishment at Barchester. Men 
said of him that he was hkely to «lo well in 
the world, but nobody thought that he would 
have the impudence to make up to Polly 


all the girls saw it and many of the old 
women, and some even of themen. And at 
last Polly told him that if he had anything to 
say to her he must sny it to her father. 
“And you mean to have him, then?” said 
Bessy Rolt in surprise, Her lover was by 
atthe moment, though not exactly within 
hearing of Bessy’s question. But Polly 
when sie was alone with Bessy spoke up her 
mind freely, “Of course 1 mean to have 
him, if he pleases. What else? You don't 
suppose I would go on with a young man like 
that and mean nothing. I hate such ways.” 
“ But what will your father say?” 
“Why shouldn’the like it? I heard papa 
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say that he had but 7a. 6d. a week when he! 
first came to Du Boungs. He got poor 
mamma to matry him, and he never was a 
good-looking man." 

“But he made some money.” 

“Jack has made no money as yet, but he is 
a good-looking fellow. So they're quits, 
I believe that father would do anything for 
me, and when he knows that I mean it he 
won't let me break my heart.” 

But a week after that a change had come 
over the scene. Jack had gone to Mr. 
Hickory Peppercorn, and Mr. Peppercorn 
had given um a rough word or two, Jack 
had not borne the rough word well, and old 
Hickory, ashe was called, hadsaid in his wrath, 
““Twwpudent cub! you've got nothing. Do 
you know what my girl will have 2” 

“T've never asked.” 

“You kuew she was to have something.” 

“T know nothing about it. I’m ready to 
take the rough and the smooth 
Vil marry the young 


0 lady and wait til you 
give her something.” Hickory couldn't turn 
him out on the spur of the moment because 
there was business to be done, but warned 
him notto gO into his private house. “ If you 
speak another word to Polly, old as I am, 
TM measure you across the back mith my 
stick.” But “Polly, who knew her fa 
temper, took care to keep out of her father’s 
sight on that occasion. 

Polly after that began the battle in a 
fashion tht had been invented by herself. 


No one heard the words that were spoken but she 


between her and her father,—her father who 
had so idolized her; but it appeared to the 
peopleof Plumplington that Polly was holding 
herown, No distespect was shown to her 
father, not a word was heard from her mouth 
that was not affectionate or at least decorous. 
But she took upon herself at once a certain 
lowering of her own social standing. She 
never drank tea with Emily Greenmantle, or 
accosted her in the street with her old 
friendly manner. She was terribly bumble 
to Dr. Freeborn, who however would not 
acknowledge her Leper on pny ecco 
“What's come over you?” said Doctor. 
“Let me have none of your stage plays or I 
shall take you and shake you.” 

“You can shake me if you like it, Dr. 
Freeborn,” said Polly, “but I knew who I 
am and what my position is.” 

“You are a determined young puss,” said 
the Doctor, ‘but I am not going to help you 


in oppor your own father.” Polly said 
nota Tord foxther, but looked very demure as. 
the Doctor took hia departure, 


OF PLUMPLINGTON. 


But Polly performed her greatest sttoke in 
reference to a change in her dress. All her 
new silks, that had been the pride of her 
father’s heart, were made to give way te old 
stuff gowns. People wondered where the 
old gowns, which had not been seen for 
years, hed been stowed away. It was the 
same on Sundays as on Mondays and Tues- 
days. But the due gradation was kept be- 
tween Sundays and week-days, She was 
quite well enough dressed for a brewer's 
foreman's daughter on one day as on the 
other, but neither on one day or on the 
other was she at all the Polly Peppercom 
that Plumplington had known for the last 
couple of years, And there was not a word 
said about it, But all Plumplington knew 
that Polly was fitting hervelf, as regarded her 
outside garniture, to be the wife of Jack 
Hollycombe with 40s. a week. And all 
Plumplington said thgt she would carry her 
purpose, and that Hi Peppercorn would 
‘breakdown understress of the artillery brought 
to bear against him, He could not put out 
her clothes for her, or Seca ha into rseriog 
them as her mother might have done, 

her mother been living. He could only tear 
his hair and and swear to himself that 
under no such artillery as this would he give 
way. His girl should never jack, 
Hollycombe. He thought he knew his girl 
well enough to be sure that she would not 
marry without his consent, She might make 
him very unhappy by wearing dowdy clothes, 
‘would not quite break his heart, In 
the meantime Polly took care that her father 
should have no opportunity of measuring 
Jack's back. 

With the affairs of Miss Greenmantle much 
more ceremony was observed, though I doubt 
whether there was more earnestness felt in 
the matter. Mr. Pepy was very much 
in earnest, as wes Polly,—and Jack Holly- 

iblicl; iat Polly showed her see and 

y, olly purpose, 
Jock exhibited the triumphant lover to all 
eyes, Mr. Greenmantle was silent as death 
in respect to the great trouble that had come 
pi erdiged He had spoken to fe phe the 
ject except to the peccant lover, just 

a word or two to old Dr, Freeborn. T! 
was no trouble in the town that did not reach 
Dr. Erecborn's ei and Mr, Greenmantle, 
in spite is little jealousy, was no excep- 
z To the Doctor he had said a word or 
two as to Emily’s bad behaviour. But in the 
stiffness of hia is 
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ail the town. Pep) had no powers of 
looking as he looked. gloom of the 
bank was awful. It was felt to be so by the 
two junior clerks, who hardly knew whether 
to hate or to pity most Mr. Philip Hughes, 
And if Mr. enmantle’s demeanour was 
hard to bear down below, within the bank, 
what must it have been up-stairs in the family 
sitting-room? It was now, at this time, sbout 
the middle of November; and with Emily 
everything had been black and clouded for 
the last two months past. Polly’s misfortune 
had only begun sbout the first of November. 
‘The two young ladies had had their own 
ideas about their own young men from 

the same date. Philip Hughes and J: 
Hollycombe had pushed themselves into 
prominence about the same time. But 
Emily's trouble had declared itself six weeks 
before Polly had sent her young man to her 
father. The first scene which took place with 
Emily and Mr. Greenmantle, after young 
Hughes had declared himself, was very im- 
pressive. “ What is this, Emily?” 

“What is what, papa?” A poor girl when 
ahe is thus cross-questioned hardly knows 
what to gay, 

“One of the young men in the bank has 
been to me.” There was in this a great 
slur intended. It was acknowledged by all 
Plumplington that Mr. Hughes was the 
cashier, and was hardly more fairly Gesignated 
as one of the young men than would have 
been Mr. mantle himself—unless in 
regard to age. 

“ Philip. T suppose,” said Emily, Now 
Mr. Greenmantle certainly led the way 
into this difficulty himself’ He had been 
allured by some modesty in the young man's 
demesnour,—or more probably by something 
pleasant in his manner which had struck 
Emily also,—tocall him Philip. He had, as 
it were, shown a parental regard for him, and 
those who had best known Mr, Greenmantle 
had been sure that he would not forget his 
manifest good intentions towards the young 
man, As coming from Mr, Greenmantle the 
use of the christian name had been made. 
But certainly he had not intended that it 
should be taken up in this manner, There 
had been an ingratitude in it, which Mr. 
Greenmantle had felt very keenly. 

“Y would rather that you should call the 
young man Mr, Hughes in anything that you 
may have to say about him.” 

“I thonght you called him Philip, papa.” 

“YT shall never do so again,—never, What 
is Sher athe, hes and to. ee? Can it be 
true: ‘ 


“1 suppose it is true, papa.” 

“ You mean that you want to marry him?” 

“Yes, papa” 

“Goodness gracious me!” After this 
Emily remained silent for a while. “Can 
you have realised the fact that the young 
man has—nothing; literally nothing!” “What 
is a young lady to say when she is thus ap- 
pealed to? She knew that though the young 
man had nothing, she would have a consider- 
able portion of her own. She was her father’s 
only child. She had not “cared for” young 
Gresham, whereas she had “cared for” young 
Hughes. What would be all the world to 
her if she must marry a man she did not 
care for? That, she was resolved, she would 
not do. But what would all the world be 
to her if she were not allowed to marry the 
man she did love? And what good would 
it be to her to be the only daughter of « rich 
man if she were to be baulked in this 
manner? She had thought it all over, as: 
suming to herself perhaps greater privileges 
than she was entitled to expect. 

But Emily Greenmantle was somewhat 
differently circumstanced from Polly Pep- 
percorn. Emily was afraid of her father’s 
sternness, whereas Polly was not in the least 
afraid of her governor, as she was wont to 
call him. Old Hickory was, in a good- 
homoured way, afraid of Polly, Tolly could 
order the things, in and about the house, 
very much after her own fashion, To tell 
the truth Polly had but slight fear but that 
she would have her own way, 2nd when she 
laid by her beat silks she did not do it asa 
person does bid farewell to those treasures 
which are not to be seen again, They could 
be made to do very well for the future Mrs, 
Hollycombe, Atany rate, like a Marlborough 
or a Wellington, she went into the battle 
thinking of victory and not of defeat. But 
Wellington was a long time before he had 
beaten the French, and Polly thought that 
there might be some trouble also for her. 
With Emily there was no prospect of ultimate 


Mr. Greenmantle was a very stern man, 
who could look at his daughter as though he 
never meant 69 sive way: And, withoat say- 
ing a word, e make all Plumplington 
understand that such was to be the tase. 
“Poor Emmy,” said the old Doctor to his 
old wife; ahi afraid there’s a bad oe 
coming er.” “He's a nasty cross 0! 
man,” said the old woman. “It always 
does take three generations to make a ‘gene 
tleman.’* For Mra. Fresborn’s ancestor 


. had come from the time of James I. 
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“You end I had better understand each ' 
other,” said Mr. Greenmantle, standing up 
with his back to the fireplace, and i 
as ¢ were all poker from the top 
eels to 
cannot marry Mr, Phili fughes.’ ly 
said nothing bat turned fer eyes down upon 
the ground. “I don't suppose he thinks of 
doing eo without money.” 
niet has never thought about money at 


“Then what are you to live upon? Can 


you tell me that? He has £220 from the thi 


bank. Can you live upon that? Can you 
bring up a family?” Emily blushed as she 
looked upon the ground, ‘J tell you 
fairly that he shall never have the spending 
of my money, If you mean to desert me in 
my old age,—go.” 

“ Papa, you shouldn't say that.” 

“You shouldn't think it” Then Mr. 
Greenmantle looked as though he had uttered 
a clenching argument, “You shouldn't 
think it, Now go away, Emily, and turn in 
your mind what I have said to you.” 


CHAPTER J1.—"DOWN 1 SHALL CO.” 


Tarn there came about a conversation 
‘Detween the two young ladies which was in 
itself very interesting. They had not met 
each other for about a fortnight when Emil; 
Greenmantle came to Mr. Peppi 
house, She had been thoroughly unhappy, 
and among her causes for sorrow had been 
the severance which seemed to have taken 
place between her and her friend. She had 
discussed all her troubles with Dr. Free- 
born, and Dr. Freeborn had advised her to 
see Polly. ‘Here's Christmas-time coming 
on and you are all going to quarrel among 
yourselves, 1 won't have any such nonsense. 
Go and see ber.” 

“Its notme, Dr. Freeborn,” said Emily. 
“Y don’t want to quarrel with anybody ; and 
there is nobody I like better than Polly.” 
‘Thereupon Emily went to Mr. pn’ 
house when Peppercorn would be certainly 
at the brewery, and there she found Polly at 


home. 

Polly was dressed very plainly. It wes 
prone ip eetem tr pions ra 
com of to-day was not the same 
Peppercorn that had been seen about 
Plumplin, for the last twelve months, It 
was equally manifest that Polly intended 
that everybody should see the difference. 
She had not meekly put on her poorer dress 
so that people should see that she was no 
more than her father’s child ; but it was done 





5 
‘With some ostentation. “If father says that 
jack and I are nokto have his money I must 
ihe reduce myself by times.” ‘That was 
what Polly intended to say to alt Plumpling- 
ton, She was sure that her father would 
have to give way under such shots as she 
could fire at him. 
“Polly, I have not seen you, ob, for such 
2 longtime.” 
did not look like quarrelling at all. 
Nothing could be more pleasant than the 
tone of her voice. But yet there was some- 
jing in her mode ot address which at once 
excited Emily Greenmantie’s attention. In 
bidding her visitor welcome she called her 
Misa Greenmantle. Now on that matter 
there had been some little trouble heretofore, 
in which the banker's daughter had succeeded 
in getting the better of the banker. He had 
that Miss Peppercom was safer 
than Polly; but Emily had replied that Polly 
was a nice dear gisl, very much in Dr, Freee 
‘born's good favours, and in point of fact 
that Dr, Freeborn wouldn't allow it. Mr. 
Greenmantle had frowned, but had felt him- 
self unable to stand against Dr. Freeborn in 
such a matter. “ What's the meaning of the 
Miss Greenmantle ?" said Emily sorrowfully, 
“ It’s what I’m come to,” said Polly, wit 
out any show of sorrow, “and it’s what I 
‘mean to stick to as being my proper place. 
You have heard all about Jack Hollycombe, 
I suppose I ought to call him John as I'm 
speaking to you.” 
“T don’t see what difference it will make.” 
“Not much in the long run; but yet it 
will makea difference. It isn’t that I should 
not like to be just the same to you as I have 
been, but father means to put me downin the 
world, and I don’t mean to quarrel with him 
about that. Down I shall go.” 
“ And cncene I'm to be called Miss 


Greenmantle.’ 
“Exactly. Perhaps it ought to have 
been always so as I’m so poorly minded as 
to go back to such a one as bday 
combe, Of course it is going back. Of 
course Jack is 2s good as father wea at his 
But father bas put himself up since 
and has put me up. I’m such poor 
I wouldn't stay up. Agitl 
‘husband begins ; an 
to be Jack’s wife I have to fit myself 
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I suppose father is right, But Jack is a 
food en gentleman tomy thinking. If 

bad # share of father’s money he would 
‘break out in quite a new place.” 

“Mr. Peppercom won't give it to him?” 

“Well! That's what I don't know. Ido 
think the governor loves me. He is the 
best fellow anywhere for downright kindness. 
I mean to try him. And if he won't help 
me I ghall go down as I say. You may be 
mare ot this,—that J shall not give up 


“You wouldn't many him against your I 


father's wishes?” 

Here Polly wasn’t quite ready with her 
answer. “I don’t know that father has a 
right to destroy all my happiness," she said 
at last. “1 shall wait a long time first at 
any rate, Then if I find that Jack can 
remain constant,—I don't know what I shall 
do” 

“ What does he say?” : 

“Jack? He's all sugar and promises, 
‘They always are fora time. It takes a deal 
of learning to know whether 2 young man 
can be truce, There is not above one in 
twenty that do come out true when they are 
trie 


“] suppose not,” said Emily sorrowfully. 
“1 shall tel) Mr. Jack that he’s got to go 
through the ordeal. Of course he wants ine 
to say that I'll many him right off the reel 
and that he'll caro money enough for both of 
us, I told him only this morning——" 

“ Did you see him?” 

“T wrote him,—out quite plainly. And I 
toki him that there were other people had 
hearts in their bodies besides him and me. 
‘Ym not going to break father's heart,—not if 
can help it. It would go very hard with 
him if I were to walk out of this house and 
marry Jack Hollycombe, quite plain like.” 

“J would never do it," said Emily with 


energy. 

‘You are a little diferent from me, Miss 
Greenmantle. 3 suppose my mother didn’t 
think much about such things, and as long 
ag she om hersclf married decent, didn’t 
trouble herself much what her people said." 

“Didn't she?” 

“Tfaney not, Those sort of cares and 
Vothers always come with moncy. Look at 
the two girls in this house. I take it they 
only act just like their mothers, and if they're 
good girls, which they are, they get ther 
mothers’ consen& But the marriage goes on 
48a matter of course. It's where money is 
wanted that parents become stern and their 
children become dutifol. 1 mean to be 
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dutiful fora time. ButTd rather have Jeck 
than father’s money.” 

“Dr berate gays that you and Bbetd not 
to quarrel, am sure 't see why we 
should.” 

“What Dr. Freeborn sayz is very well.” 
It was thus that Polly carried on the con- 
versation after thinking over the matter for a‘ 
moment or two, “Dr. Freeborn is a great 
man in Plumplington, and hes his own way 
in everything. Fm not saying a word 
against Dr. Freeborn, and goodness knows 
don't want to quarrel with you, Miss 
Greenmantle.” 

“T hope not." 

“But I do mean to go down if father 
makes me, and if Jack proves himself 2 true 
man.” 


“T suppose he'll do that,” said Miss 
Grecimaaile “Of course you think he 


“Well, upon the whole I do,” said Polly. 
“And though I think father wili have to 
give up, he won't do it just at present, and I 
shat! have to remain just as 1 am for 2 
time.” 

“And wear——” Miss Grecnmantle had 
intended to inquire whether it was Polly's 
Purpose to go about in her second-rate 
a > but had hesitated, not quite liking 
to ask the question. 

“ Just that,” said Polly. “I mean to wear 
such clothes as shall be suitable for Jack’s 
wife. And I mean to give up all my airs. 
I've been thinking a deal about it, and 
they're wrong. Your papa and my father 
are not the same.” 

“They are not the same, of course,” said 
Emily. 

“One is a gentleman, and the other isn’t. 
‘That's the Iong and the short of it. I oughtn’t 
to have gone to your house drinking tea and 
the rest of it; and i oughtn’t to have called 
you Emily. That's the long and the short 
of that,” said she, repeating herself. 

“Dr. Freeborn thinks—” 

“Dr. Freeborn mustn't quite have it all 
bis own way. Of course Dr. Freeborn ix 
everything in Plumplington; and when I'm 
Jack's wie Til do what he tells me again,” 

“I suppose you'll do what Jack tells you 





“Well, yes; notexactly. If Jack were to 
tell me not to go to church—which he 
won't—I shouldn't do what be told me. 
If he said he'd like to have a leg of 
mutton boiled, I should boil it. Only legs 
of mutton wouldo't be very common with 
‘us, unless father comes round.” 
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“T don’t see why all that abould make a 
difference between you and me.” 

“Tt will have to do s0,” said with 
perfect selfassurance, “ Father has me 
‘that he doesn't mean to find money to buy 
‘Jega of mutton for Jack Hollycorabe. 
were his very words. I'm determined I'l] 
‘never ask him, And he said he wasn’t goi 
to find clothes for Jack Hollycombe’s 
YL never go to him to find 8 pait of shoes 
for Jack Hollycambe or one of his brats, I've 
told Jack as much, and Jack says that I'm 
ight. But there’s no knowing what's inside 
a young man till you've tried him. Jack 
may fall off, and if 90 there's an end of him, 
I shall come round in time, and wear my 
fine clothes again when I settle down as an 
old maid. But father will never make me 
wear them, and I shall never call you any- 
thing but Miss Greenman ‘unless he con- 
sents to my marrying 

Such was the eloquence of Polly Pi - 
com as spoken on that occasion, And she 
certainly did fill Miss Greenmantle’s mind 
with a strong idea of her persistency. When 
Polly's last speech was finished the banker's 
daughter up, and kissed her friend, and 
took her leave. “You shouldn’t do that,” 
said Polly with a smile, But on this one 
occasion she returned the caress; and then 
‘Miss Greenmantle went her way thinking 
over all that had been said to her. 

“Til do it too, let him persuade me ever 
0.” ‘This was Polly's soliloquy to herself 
when she was left alone, the “him” 
spoken of on this occasion was her father, 
She had made up her own mind as to the 
line of action she would follow, and she was 
quite resolved never again to ask her fathers 


permaission for her marriage. Her father and 
Jack might fight that out among themselves, 
ag best they could There had already been 


one scene on the subject between herself and 
her father in which the brewer’s foreman had 
acted the part of stern parent with consider- 
able violence. He had not beaten his girl, 
nor used bad words to her, nor, to teil the 
truth, had he threatened her with any depri- 
vation of those luxuries to which she had 
become accustomed ; but he had sworn by 
all the oaths which pe Kew by Peart a 
she chose to marry Jack Hollycom! 
sbould go “ bare aa a tinker’s brat.” “I don't 
want anything better,” Polly had said. 
“He'll want something else though,” Pepper- 
corn bad replied, had bounced out of 
the room and banged the door. 

‘Miss Greenmantle, in whose nature there 
was pethaps something of the lugubrious 


tendencies which her father exhibited, walked 
away home from Mr. Peppercom's houre with 
seed beer, She ras "ery sorry for Polly 

eppercom's grit she was sorry 
also. for her own’ But ahe had not thet 


Those amount of high spirits which sustained Polly 


ip her troubles. ‘To tell the truth Polly had 
some hope that she might get the better of 
father, and thereby do a good tum both 
him end to herself. But Emily Green- 
mantle bad bat little hope. Her father had 
at her, nor had be banged the 
his lips together til 


his entire body, “Emily, it is out of the 
question. You had better leave me.” From 
that day to this not a word had been spoken 
on the “subject.” Young Gresham had 
to dine at the bank, bat 


not at her command weapons so 
powerful as those which Polly intended to 
use against her father. No change in her 
dress would be suitable to her, and were 
she to make any it would be altogether ineffi- 
cacious. Nor would her father be tem 
by his passion to throw in her teeth the 
of either boots or lege of mutton which might 
be the consequence of her marriage with a 
poor man. ‘There was something shnost 
vulgar in these allusions which made Emily 
feel that there had been some reason for her 
papa’s exclusiveness,—but she let that go 
by. Polly was « dear git, though she had 
found herself able to speak of the brats’ fect 
without even 2 blush. “Isuppose there will 
be brats, and why shouldn't she,—when she’s 
talking only tome, It must be so 1 sup- 
pose.” So Emily bad argued to herelf, 
making the excuse altogether on behalf of 
her friend, But she was sure that if her 
father had heard Polly he would have been 
offended. a 
But what was Emily to do on her own 
behalf? Harry Gresham had come to dinner, 
but his coming had been alt without 
effect. She was quite sure that she could 
never care for Gresham, and she did 
‘not quite believe that Gresham cared 
very much for her. ere Was a Tumour 
about in the country that Hi: Gresham 
‘wanted money, and she knew well that Harry 
Gresham's father and her own papa had 
Deen closeted together, She did not care to 
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be married after such a fashion es that. In 
truth Philip Hughes was the only young man 
for whom she did care. 

She had always felt her father to be the 
most impr of men,—but now on this 
subject of her marriage he was more impreg- 
nable than ever. He had never yet entirely 
digested Sat poker which he had swallowed 
when he so far as to tell his 
daughter that it was “entirely out of the 
question.” From that hour her home had been 
porte to Heras 5 home. 522 Lemdespha in 
the least enlivened by the presence of Harry 
Gresham. And now how was she to carry 
on the battle? Polly had her plans all drawn 
out, and was preparing herself for the combat 
seriously, But for Emily, there was a0 means 
left for fighting. 

- ead Met be that though a bate with her 
ther might very proper for Polly, it 
would be highly unbecoming for herself. 
‘There was a difference in rank between her- 
self and Polly of which Polly clearly under- 
stood the strength. Polly would put on her 
oor clothes, and into the kitchen, and 
Break her father’s Bear by pepsog fora 
descent into regions which would be fitting 
for her were she to maty her young man 
without a fortune. But to Miss Greenmantle 
this would be impoasible. Any 
roade now or later, without her father’s leave, 
seemed to her out of the question, She 
would only min her “young man” were 
she to attempt it, and the attempt would be 
alt inefficacious. She could only be 
unhappy, melancholy,—and perhaps morose ; 
but she could not be so unhappy and melan- 
choly,--or morose, 28 was her father, At 
such weapons he could certainly beat her. 
Since that unhappy word had been spoken, 
the poker withm him had not been for a 
moment lessened in vigour. And she feared 
even to a] to Dr. Freeborn. Dr. Free- 
born could do much,—almost everything in 
Plumplington,— but there was a point at 
which her father would turn even against Dr. 
Freeborn. She did not think that the Doctor 
would ever dare to take up the 
against her father on behalf of Philip Hi 
She felt that it would be more becoming for 
her to abstain and to suffer in silence than 
to apply to any human being for assistance. 
But she could be miserable ;—-outwardly 
miserable ax well sg inwardly ;—and very 
miserable she was dettrmined that she would 
be) Her father no doubt would be miser- 
able too; but she was sad at heart as she 
bethought herself that her father would rather 
dike it, Though he could not easily digest a 


poker when he had swallowed it, it never 
seemed fo disagree with him. A state of 
miséry in which he would speak to no one 
seamed to be almost to his taste. In this 
way poor Emily Greenmantle did not see 
her way to the enjoyment of a happy Christ- 
mas, 


CHAPTER I1,—MR. GREENMANTLE 18 MUCH 
PERPLEXED. 
Twat evening Mr. Greenmantle and his 
sat down to dinner together in a 
very unhappy humour, They always dined 
at halfpast seven ; not that Mr. Greenmantle 
liked to have his dinner at that hour better 
than any other, but because it was considered 
tobe fashionable. Old Mr. Gresham, Harry's 
father, always dined at halfpast seven, and 
‘Mr. Greenmantle rather followed the habits 
of a county gentleman's life. He used to 
dine at SS ioe. when there was a dino: 
party, but of late he lopted it 
family meal. To tell the truth there had 
been’ a few words between him and Dr. 
Freeborn while Emily had been talking over 
matters with Polly Peppercorn. Dr, Free- 
born had not ventured to say 2 word as to 
Emily's love affairs; but had so discussed 
those of Jack Hollycombe and Polly as to 
leave a strong impression on the mind of 
Mr. Greenmantle. He bad quite understood 
that the Doctor had been talking at himself, 
and that when Jack's name had been men- 
tioned, or Polly's, the Doctor had intended 
that the wisdom spoken should be intended 
to apply to Emily and to Philip Hughes. 
“It's only because he can give her a lot of 
money,” the Doctor bad said. “The young 
man is a good, young man, and steady. 
‘What is Peppercorn that he should want any- 
ing better for his child? Young Holly- 
has taken her fancy, and why shonldo't 
she have him?” 
“T euppose Mr, Pe may have his 
own views,” Mr. Greenmantle had anawered. 
* Bother hia views,” the Doctor had said. 
“ He has no one else to think of but the girl 
and his views should be confined to making 
her happy. Of course he'll have to give way 
at last, and will only make himself ridiculous. 
1 shouldn’t say a word about it only that the 
young man is ajl that he ought tobe.” 
Now in this there was not 3 word which 
did not apply to Mr. Greenmantle himself. 
‘And the worst of it was the fact that Mr. 
Greenmantle felt that the Doctor intended it, 
But as he had taken his constitutional 
walk before dinner, a walk which he took 
every day of his life after bank hours, he had 





sworn to hunself that he would not be guided, 
or im the least affected, by Dr Freeborns 
opmion im the matter There bid been en 
underlying bitterness in the Doctors words 
which had much aggravated the bankers ill 
humour. The Doctor would not so have 
spoken of the marnage of one of his own 
daughters,—before they had all becn married 
ae rood have pers cnet by him 
almost before anything ie Peppercorns 
and the Greenmantles were looked down 
y almost from an equal height Now 

. Greenmantle considered hiraself to be 
xafinitely supenor to Mr Peppercom, and to 


ual to Di. 


be almost, if not altogether, 
Freeborn He was much the ucher man of 
the two, and his money was quite sufficient 
to outweigh a century or two of blood 
Peppercorn might do ashe pleased What 
became of Peppercorn’s money ¥2s an affair 


of no matter, The Doctors argument was 
no doubt good as far as Peppercom was 
concerned = Pi rn was not a gentle. 
man. It was that which Mr Greenmantle 
felt so acutely The one great line of 
demarcation in ue woild was that which 

ated gentlemen fiom non gentlemen. 
Mr Greene tle assured himself dt he was 
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a gentleman, acknowledged to be so by all 
the county. ‘The old Duke of Omnium had 
customarily asked him to dine at his annual 
dinner at Gatherum Castle. He had been 
in the habit of staying occasionally at Gres- 
‘hambury, Mr. Gresham's county seat, and 
‘Mr, Gresham bad been quite willing to for- 
ward the match between Emily and his 
younger son. There could be no doubt that 
he was on the right side of the line of demar- 
ation, He was therefore quite determined 
that his daughter should not marry the 
Cashier in his own bank. 

As he sat down to dinner he looked sternly 
at his daughter, and thought with wonder at 
the viciousness of ber taste. She looked at 
him almost as sternly as she thought with 
awe of his cruelty. In her eyes Philip 
Hughes was quite ‘as good # gentleman as 
her father, He was the son of a cl 
who was now dead, but had been intimate 
with Dr. Freeborn. And in the natural 
Sapeage aioe 
as manager of the "o be manager 
the Bank at Fiumplington ‘was not very much 
in the eyes of the world ; but it was the posi- 
tion which her father filled, Emily vowed to 
herself as she looked across the table into 


hier father’s face, that she would be Mrs. wl 


Philip Hughes,~or remain unmarried all her 
life.“ intl shall I help you to 2 mutton 
cutiet ?” said her father with solemnity. 

“No thank you, pepa,” she replied with 
equal gravity. ae 7 

“On what then do yots'intend to dine?” 
decinedto porches *"Theteia noting ce, 

jeclined to of is ing else, 
unless you will dine off rice pudding.” 

“Tam not hungry, papa.” She could not 
decline to wear her customary clothes as did 
her friend Polly, but she could at any rate 
go without her dinner, Even a father so 
slern as was Mr. Greenmantle could not make 
fe cat. ye there came ba rser across 

jer eyes of a long sickness, pro: chiefly 
‘by inanition, in which she might wear her 
nee pa out. on hey ne felt that 
she might too probably the courage. 
She did not care much for her dinner; but 
she feared that she could not persevere to 
‘the breaking of her father’s heart, She and 
her father were alone together in the world, 
and he in other respects had always been 
food to her. And now a tear trickled from 

eye down her nose as she gazed upon the 

empty plate. He ate his two cutlets one 
after another in solemn silence and so the 
dinner was ended, 

He, too, had felt uneasy qualms during 


the meal, eel Ido if she takes to 
starving herself and going to bed, all along 
of that young rascal in the outer bank?" Itwas 
‘thus that he had thought of it, and he too 
for a moment had begun to tell himself that 
were she to be perverse she must win the 
battle, He knew himself to be strong in 
purpose, but he doubted pas te woud 

strong: to stand by and see his 
daughte naere herent A week's starvation 
or a fortnight’s he might bear, and it was 
possible that she might give way before that 
time had come, 

Then he retired to 2 little room inside the 
bank, a room that was half private and half 
official, to which he would betake himself to 

his evening whenever some especially 
sy fit would fall upon him. Here, with- 
m his own bosom, he tumed over all the 
circumstances of the case. No doubt he bad 


interloper as.was Philip Hughes. On that 
point he was quite clear, But what s 

‘he better take to prevent the evil? SI 

he resign his position at the bank, and take 
his daughter away to live in the south of 
France? It would be a terrible step to 
ich to be driven by bis own Cashier, He 
a8 efficacious to do the work of the 


this enemy to occu 7 
would then be in a condition to 
wife without a fortune; and who 
whether he might not show his 

i isis by marrying Emily! 
case would be his 
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ter, thinking over his great trouble. 
yesterday's dinner bi waaay fethee 

y's di eyond asking her whether 
take a bit of fried bacon, “No 
you, papa,” she had said; and then 
Mr. Greenmantlebadmade up his mind that 
he must take her away somewhere at once, 
lest she should be starved to death. Then 
he went into the bank and sat there signing 
his name, and meditating the terrible catas- 

which was to fall upon him, Hughes, 
the Cashier, had become Mr. Hughes, and if 
any young man could be frightened out of 
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his love by the stern look and sterner 
voice of a parent, Mr. Hughes would have 
‘been so frightened. 

‘Then there came a knock at the door, and 
‘Mr. Peppercom having been summoned to 
come in, entered the room. He had cx- 
pressed a desire to see ue Greenmanitle 
personally, and having proved his eagerness 
by a double request, had been allowed to 
have his way. It was quite 2 common affair 
for him to visit the bank on matters referring 
to the brewery; but now it was evident to 
any one with half an eye that such at it 
was not Mr. Peppercorn's business. had 
on the clothes in which he habitually went 
to church instead of the light-coloured 
pepper and salt tweed jacket in which he 
‘was accustomed to go about among the malt 
and bartels. “What can I do for you, Mr. 
Peppercom?” said the banker. But the 

ct was the aspect of a man who had a 
poker still fixed within his head and gullet, 

“Tis nothing about the brewery, su, or I 
shouldn't have troubled you. Mr. Hughes 
is very good at all that kind of thing.” A 
further frown came over Mr. Greenmantic’s 
face, but he said nothing. “You know my 
daughter Polly, Mr. Greenmantle?” 

“T am aware that there is a Miss Pepper- 
corn,” said the other. Peppercorn felt that 
an offence was intended, . Greenmantle 
was of course aware, “What can 1 do on 
behalf of Miss Peppercorn?” 

“She’s as good a girl as ever lived.” 

“Ido not in the least doubt it, If it be 
necessary that you should speak to me re- 
specting Miss Pep) , Will it not be well 
ae ee ee a chair?” 

then Mr, Peppercorn sat down, feeling 
that he had been snubbed. “I may say that 
my only object in life is to do every mortal 
thing to make my girl happy.” Here Mr, 
Greenmantle simply bowed. “ We sit close 
to you in church, where, however, she comes 
much more reg'lar than me, and you must 
have observed her scores of times,” 

“Tam notin the habit of looking about 
among young ladies at church time, but I 
have occasionally been aware that Miss 
Peppercorn has been there.” 

“Of course you have. You couldn't help 
it. Well, now, you know the sort of appear- 
ance she has made.” ‘dav 

“T can assure you, Mr. Peppercorn, 
have not observed Miss Peppercorn’s dress 
m parhcular. I do not look much at the 
teiment worn by young ladies even in the 
‘outer world,—much less in church. I have a 
daughter of my own——” 


“It’s ber as I'm coming to.” Then Mr. 
Greenmantle frowned more severely than 
ever. But the brewer did not at the momem 
say a word about the banker's daughter, but 
reverted to his own, “You'll ace next Sun- 
day that my git] won't look at all like her- 


“T really cannot promise——” 

“You cannot help yourself, Mr. Green- 
mantle. T’ll go bail that every one in charch 
will see it. Polly is not to be passed over in 
acrowd ;—at least she didn’t used to be. Now 
it all comes of her wanting to get herself 
married to @ young man who is altogether 
beneath her. Not as I mean to say anythi 
against Johu Hollycombe as regards his w: 
of life, “He is an industrious young man, as 
can earn forty shillings a weck, and be comes 
over here from Barchester selling malt and 
such like. He may rise himself to £3 
some of these days if he looks sharp about 
it, But I can give my girl—; well; what is 
quite unfit that he should think of looking 
for with a wife. And it's monstrous of Poity 
wanting to throw herself away in such a 
fashion. I don’t believe in a young man 

‘ing #0 covetous.” 

“But what can I do, Mr. Peppercorn?” 

“T'm coming to that. If you'll see her 
next Sunday you'll think of what my feelings 
must be. She's a-doing of it all just because 
she wants to show me she thinks herself 
fit for nothing better than to be John 
Hollycombe's wife. When I tell her that 1 
won't have it,—this sudden changing of her 
toggery, she says it’s only fitting. It ain't 
fitting at all. I've got the money to buy 
things for her, and I'm willing to pay for it. 
Is she to go poor just to break her father’s 
heart?” 


“' But what can I do, Mr, Peppercorn?” 
“Ym coming to that. The world does say, 
Mr. Greenmanile, that your young lady means 

to serve you in the same fashion.” 

Hercupon Mr. Greenmantle waxed very 
wroth. It was terrible to his ideas that his 
ter’s affairs should be talked of at a 
fe at Plumplington at large. It 
as wee Byam that his daughter and the 
brewer's girl should be lumped together in 
the scandal of the town. But it was worse, 
much worse, that this man Pep; should 
have dared to come to him, and tell him all 
about it. Did the man really expect that he, 
‘Mr. Greenmantle, should talk unreservedly 
as to the love affairs of his Emily? “The 
world, Mr. Peppercorn, is very impertinent 
in its usual scandalous conversations as to its 
betters. You must forgive me if I do not 
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intend on this occasion to follow the example 
of the world. Good morning, Mr. Pepper- 


com, 

“It’s Dr. Freeborn 3 has coupled the two 
girls together.” 

“T cannot believe it.” 

“You ask him. It’s he who has said that 
you and J are in a boat together.” 

“T'm not in a boat with any 

“Well ;—in a difficulty. It's the same 
thing. The Doctor seems to think that young 
ladies are to have their way in everything. I 
don't Heit, Whena sma hee mine ee 

money, as have you and I, he has a right to 
have a word to say as to who shall have the 
spending of it, A girl hasn't the right to say 
that she'll give it all to this man orto that. Of 
course, it's Sotnaal that my money should go 
to Polly. not saying anything against it. 
But I don’t mean that John Hhollyeonsbe shall 
have it, Now if you and I can put oor 
heads together, I think we may be able to 
see our way out of the wood.” 

“Mr. Peppercorn, I cannot consent to dis- 
cuss with you the affairs of MissGreenmantle.” 

“ But they're both alike. You must admit 
that.” 

“Y will admit nothing, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“T do think, you know, that we oughtn’sto 
be done by our own daughters.” 

“Really, Mr. Peppercorn——" 

“Dr. Freeborn was saying that you and I 
would have to give way at last.” 

“Dr. Freeborn knows nothing about it, 
ate a babe goupled the two young ladies 
together he was I must say very impertinent ; 
but I don’t think he ever ‘ad so. Good 
morning, Mr. Peppercorn. I am fully en- 
gaged at present and cannot spare time for 
a longer interview.” Then he rose up from 
his chair, and Jeant upon the table with his 
hands by way of giving a certain signal that 
he was to be left alone. Mr. Peppercorn, 
after pausing a moment, searching for an op- 
portunity for another word, was overcome at 
last by the rigid erectness of Mr, Greenmantle 
and withdrew, 


CHAPTER IV.—~-JACK HOLLYCONBE. 

Mr. Perrerconn's visit to the bank had 
been no doubt inspired by Dr. Freeborn. 
‘The Doctor had not actually sent him to the 
benk, but had filled his mind with the idea 
that such visit might be made with good 
effect. “There are you two fathers going to 





make two fools of yourselves,” the Doctor : to 


had said, sage bate cok oe et ate 
daughter as good as gold, and are determined : 
to break their hearts because you won't give : 
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your money to a young man who happens to 
‘want it.” 

“Now, Doctor, do you mean to tell me that 
you would have married your young ladies to 
fhe fice young man that came end asked for 

4 


“I never had much money to give my 
girls, and the men who came happened to 
have means of their own.” 

“But if you'd had it, and if they hadn't, 
do you mean to tell me you'd never have 
asked a question?” 

“A man should never boast that in any 
circumstances of his life he would have done 
just what he ought to do,—much less when 
‘he bas never been tried. But if the lover be 
what he ought to be in morals and all that 
kind of thing, the girl's father ought not to 
tefuse to help them, You may be sure of 
this,—that Polly means to have her own way. 
Providence has blessed you with a girl that 
knows her own mind.” On receipt of this 
compliant Mr, Peppercorn scratched his 

. “I wish I could say as much for my 
tyulee ca on Hoa two are ina _ 
te A t to make up your min 
as to what you should do.” Peppercorn re- 
solved that he would remember the phrase 
ebout the boat, and began to think that it 
might be good that he should see Mr, Green- 
mantle, “ Whaton earth js it you two want? 
Tt is not as though you were dukes, and Jook- 
ing for proper alliances for two ducal spin- 
‘sters,’ 





Now there had no doubt been « certain 
amount of intended venom in this, Dr. 
Freeborn knew well the weak points in Mr, 
Greenmantle's character, and was determined 
to hit him where he was weakest. He did 
not see the difference between the banker 
and the brewer nearly so clearly as did Mr. 
Greenmantle. He would probably have said 
that the line of demarcation came just below 
himself. At any rate, he thought that he 
would be doing best for Emily’s interest if 
he made her father feel that all the world was 
on her side. Therefore it was that he so 
contrived that Mr. Peppercom should pay 
his visit to the bank. 

On his return to the brewery the first per- 
son that Peppercorn saw standing in the 
doorway of his own little sanctum was Jeck 
Holly ibe. ‘¢ What is it you're wanting ?” 
he 


7] was just desirous of saying e few words 
Mr. Peppercorn.” 
“Well, hereI ami* There were two or 


three brewers and porters about the place, 
and Jack did not feel that he could plead his 
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cause well in their presence. “ What is it 
you've got to say,—because I’m busy? There 
ain’t no malt wanted for the next week ; but 
you know that, and as we stand at present 
you can send it in without any more words, 
as it's needed,” 
‘i AG ain't about malt or anything of that 
ind." 
“Then I don't know what you've got to 
aay. T'm very busy just at present, as I told 
you,’ 


“'You can spare me five minutes inside.” 

“No I can’t.” But then Peppercorn re- 
solved that neither would it suit him to carry 
‘on the conversation respecting his daughter 
in the presence of the workmen, and he 
thought that he perceived that Jack Holly- 
combe would be prepared to do 0 if he were 
driven. “Come in if you will,” he said; “we 
might as well have it out.” Then he led the 
way into the room, and shut the door as 
s00n as Jack had followed Ca “Now barra 
is it you have got to say suppose it’s 
about that young woman down at my house.” 

“It is, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Then let me tell you that the least said 
will be soonest mended. She's not for you, 
—with my consent. And to tell you the 
truth I think that you have 2 mortal deal of 
brass coming to ask for her. You've no 
edication suited 1 ek bad theta ona what's 
wus, no money.” shown symptoms 
of anger when his deficient education had 
been wn in his teelh, but had cheered up 
somewhat when the lack of money had been 
insisted upon. “Them two things are so 
against you that you haven't a leg to stand 
on. My word! what do you expect that I 
should say when such a one as you comes 
a-courting to a girl like that ?” 

“T did, perhaps, thmk more of what she 
might say.” 

“T daresay ;—because you knew her to be 
a fool bke yourself. I suppose you think 
yourself to be a very handsome young man.” 

“T think she's a very handsome young 
woman. As to myself I never asked the 
question.” 

“That's all very well, A man can always 
say a8 mauch as that for himself. The fact is 
you're not going to have her.” 

“That's just what I want to speak to you 
about, Mr, Peppercorn.” 

“You're not going to have her. Now I've 
spoken my intentions, and you may as well 
take one word as a thousand. I’m not « 
man ag was ever Enown to change my mind 
when I'd made it up ia such a matter as 
this.” 


“She's got a mind too, Mr. Peppercom.” 

“She have, no doubt. She have a mind 
and so have you, But you haven’t either of 
you got the money. The money is bere,” 
and Mr. Peppercom slapped his breeches 
pocket. “I’ve had to do with earning it, 
and I mean to have to do with giving it 
away, To me there is no idea of honesty at 
all ina chap like you coming and asking a 
girl to marry you just because you know 
that she’s to have a fortune.” 

“That’s not my reason.” 

“Tt’s uncommon like it, Now you see 
there's somebody else that's got to be asked. 
You think I'm a good-natured fellow. So I 
am, but I'm not soft like that.” 

“I never thought anything of the kind, 
Mr. Peppercorn.” 

* Polly told you so, I don't doubt. She's 
right in thinking so, because I'd give Polly 
anything in reason. Or out of reason for the 
matter of that, because she is the apple of 
my eye.” This was indiscreet on the part of 
Mr. Peppercorn, as it taught the young man 
to think that he himself must be in reason or 
out of reason, and that in either case Polly 
ought to be allowed to have him, “But 
there's one thing I stop at; and that isa 
young man who hasn't got either edication, 
‘or money,—nor yet manners.” 

“ There's nothing against my manner, I 
hope, Mr. Peppercorn.’ 

“Yes; there is. You come a-interfering 
with me in the most delicate affair in the 
world. You come into my family, and want 
to take away my girl, That I take it is the 
‘worst of manners,” 

“How is any young lady to get married 

some young fellow comes after her?” 

“There'll be plenty to come after Polly. 
You leave Polly alone, and you'll find that 
she'll get a young man suited to her, It's 
hke your imputlénce to suppose that there's 
no other young man in the world 80 good as 
you, Why ;—dash my wig; who are you? 
What are you? You're merely acting for 
them com-factors over at Barsester.” 

“ And you're acting for them brewers here 
at Plumphngton. What's the difference ?” 

“ But I've got the money in my pocket, 
and you've got none. That's the difference, 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it. Now if 
you'll please to remember that I’m very busy, 
you'll walk yourself off. You've had it out 
with me, which I didn’t intend ; and I’ve ex- 
plained my mind very fully. She's not for 
you j—at any sate my money's not,” 

“Look here, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“Well?” 


“4 


“1 don’t care a farthing for your money.” 

“ Don't you, now?” 

“‘Not in the way of comparing it with 
Polly herself. Of course money is a very 
comfortable thing, If Polly's to be my 
wifte—" 

“Which she ain't.” 

“1 should like her to have everything-that 
a lady can desire.” 

“ How kind you are.” 

“But in reganl to money for myself I don't 
value it that.” Here Jack Hollycombe 
snapped his fingers. “ My meaning is to get 
the girl I love.” 

“Then you won't.” 

And if she’s jed to come to me with- 
out a shilling, I'm satisfied to take her in the 
same fashion, 1don'tknow bow much you've 
got, Mr. Peppercom, but you can go and 
found a Hiram’s Hospital with every peony 
of it” At this moment a discussion was 
going on respecting a certain charitable in- 
stitution in Barchester,—and had been going 
aan the late forty yeats,—as to fagelerd 

mbe was here expressing the 

opinion of the day, “That's the Eu of 
thing a man should do who don’t choose to 
leave his meney to his own child.” Jack 
was now angry, having had his deficient 
education twice thrown in his teeth by one 
whom he conceived to be so much Jess 
educated than himself. ‘“ What I've got to 
say to you, Mr. Peppercorn, is that Polly 
means to have me, an e's got to wait— 
why, ’'m so minded that I'll wait for her 2s 
long as over she'll wait for me.” So saying 
Jack Hollycombe left the room, 

‘Mr. Peppercorn thrust his hat back mpon 
his head, and stood with his back to the fre, 
with the tails of his coat appearing over his 
hands in his breeches pockets, glaring ont of 
his eyes with anger which he did not care to 
suppress, This man had presented to him a 
picture of his future life which was most un- 
alluring. There was nothing he desired less 
than to give his money to such an abomin- 
able institution as Hiram’s Hospital. Polly, 
his own dear daughter Polly, was intended 
to be the recipient of all his savings. As he 
went about among the beer barrels, he had 





e 


been a happy man as he thought of Polly by 


bright with the sheen which his money had 
provided for her. But it was of Polly married 
to some gentleman that he thought at these 
moments ;—of Polly surrounded by a large 
family of iittle gentlemen and little ladies. 
‘They would all call him grandpapa; and in 
the evenings of his days he would sit by the 
fire in that gentleman's parlour, 2 welcome 
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guest, because of the means which he had 
provided ; and the little gentlemen and the 
little ladies would surround him with their 
prattle and their noises and caresses, He 
was not a man whom his intimates would 
have supposed to be gifted with a strong 
imagination, but there was the picture firmly 
set before his mind's eye. “ Edication,” 
however, in the intended son-in-law was es- 
sential, ‘And the son-in-law must be 2 gen- 
tleman. Now Jack Hollycombe waa not a 
gentleman, and was not educated up to that 
pict which was necessary for Polly’s hus- 


But Mr, Pej , a8 he thought of it 
all, was well aware that Polly had a decided 
will of her own, And he knew of himself 
that his own will was less strong than his 
daughter's. In spite of all the severe things 
which he had just said to Jack Hollycombe, 
there was present to him a dreadful weight 
upon his heart, as he thought that Polly 
would certainly get the better of him. At 
this moment he hated Jack Hollycombe 
with most un-Christian rancour, No mis- 
fortune that could happen to Jack, either 
sudden death, or for with flight to the 
antipodes, or loss of his good looks,—which 
Mr, Pepy ym most unjustly thought would 
be equally efficacious with Polly,—would at 
the present moment of his wrath be received 
otherwise than as a special mark of good- 
fortune, And yet he was well aware that if 
Polly were to come and tell him that she had 
‘by some secret means turned herself into 
Mrs, Jack Hollycombe, he knew very well 
that for Polly’s sake he would have to take 
Jack with al his faults, and turn him into 
the dearest son-in-law that the world could 
have provided for him. This was a very 
trying position, and justified him in standing 
there for a quarter of an hour with his back 
to the fire, and his coat-tails over his arms, 
as they were thrust into his trousers pockets. 

In the meantime Jack had succeeded in 
obtaining a few minutes’ talk with Polly,— 
or rather the success had been on Polly's 
side, for she had managed the business. On 
coming out from the brewery Jack had met 
her in the street, and had been taken home 
her. “You might as well come in, 
Jack,” she bad said, “and have a few words 
with me. You have been talking to father 
about it, I su e" 

“Well; Ihave. He says 1 am not sufti- 
ciently educated. I suppose he wants to get 
some young man from the colleges.” 

“Don’t you be stupid, Jack You want 
to have your own way, I suppose,’ 
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“J don’t want him to tell me I’m unedu- 
cated, Other men that I've heard of ain’t 
any better off than [ am.” 

“ You mean himself,—which isn't respect- 


“Ym educated up to doing what I’ve got 
todo. If you don’t want more, I don’t see 
what he’s got to do with it.” 

“ As the times go of course a man should 
learn more and more, You are not to com- 
pare him to yourself; and it isn’t respectful. 
If you want to say sharp things against him, 
Jack, you had better give it all up ;—ior 1 
won't bear it” 

“T don’t want to say anything sharp.” 

“ Why can't you put up with him? He's 
not going to have his own way. And he is 
older than you. And it is he that has got the 
money. If you care about it——” 

“ You know I care.” 

“Very well. Suppose I do know, and 
suppose I don’t. Peat you say you do, 
and that’s all I’ve got to act upon. Do you 


bide your time if you've got the patience 
and a will come right. e shan't at all kid 


think so much of you if you can't bear 2 few 
sharp words from him.” 
(¢ may say whatever he pleases.” 

“You ain't educated,—not like Dr. Free- 
born, and men of that class.” 

“What do I want with it?” said he. 

“T don’t know that you do want it, At 
any rate I don’t want it; and that’s what 
you've got to think about at present. You 
just go on, and let things be as theyare. You 
don’t want to be married in a week's time.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“ At any rate I don’t; and I don't mean to. 
‘This time five years will do very well.” 

“ Five years! You'll be an old woman.” 

“The fitter for you, who'll still be three 
years older. If you've patience to wait leave 
it to me.” 

‘7 haven’t over much patience.” 

“Then go your own way and suit yourself 
elsewhere.” 

“Polly, you're enough to break a man’s 
heart. You know that I can’t go and suit 
myself elsewhere. You are ali the wotld 
to me, Polly.” 

“ Not half so much as a quarter of malt if 
you could get your own price for it, A 
young woman is all very well just as a play- 
thing; but business is business ;—isn't it, 

ack?” 
7 “Five years! Fancy telling a fellow that 
he must wait five years.” 

“That'll do for the present, Jack, I'm 
not going to keep you here idle all the day. 


5 


Father will be angry when I teil him that 
you've been here at ail.” 

“Tt was you that brought me,” 

“Yes, I did, But you're not to take 

advantage of that. Now I say, Jack, hands 
of. I tell you I won't. I'm not going to be 
kissed once a week for five years, Well. 
Mark my words, this is the last time I ever 
ask you in here. No; I won't have it. Go 
away.” ‘Then she succeeded in turning him 
out of the room and closing the house door 
belind his back. “I think he's the bet 
young man I see about anywhere. Father 
twits him about his education. It's my be- 
lief there’s nothing he can’t do that he's 
wanted for. That's the kind of education a 
man ought to have. Father snys it’s becanse 
he’s handsome I like him. It does goa long 
way, and he is havdsome. Father has got 
ideas of fashion into his head which will send 
him crazy before he has done with them.” 
Such was the soliloquy in which Miss Pepper- 
corn indulged as soon as she had been left 
her lover. 
“Educated! Of course 2'm not educated. 
I can't talk Latin and Greek as some or 
those fellows pretend to,—though for the 
matter of that I never heard it, Buttwo and 
two make four, and ten and ten make twenty. 
And if a fellow says that it don’t he is trying 
on some dishonest game. If a fellow under- 
stands that, and sticks to it, he has education 
enough for my business,—or for Peppercorn’s 
either.” Then he walked back to the inn 
yard where he had left his horse and trap. 

As he drove back to Barchester he made 
up his mind that Polly Peppercorn would be 
worth waiting for. ‘There was the inemoiy 
of that kiss upon his lips which had not been 
macle less sweet by the severity of the words 
which had accompanied it. ‘The words in- 
deed had been scvere ; but there had been 
an intention and a purpose about the kiss 
which had altogether redeemed the words. 
“he ix just one in 2 thousand, that’s about 
the truth, And as for waiting for her ;—I’ll 
wait like grim death, only I hope it won’t be 
necessary!" It was thus he spoke of the 
lady of his love as he drove himself into the 
town under Barchester Towers. 


CHAPTER Y.—DR. FREEBORN AND PHILIP 
HUGHES. 

Tras went on at Plumplington without 
any change for a fortnight,—that is without 
my change for the better. But in truth the 
il-humour both of Mr. Greenmantle and of 
Mr. Peppercorn had increased to such a 
pitch as to add an additional blackness to 
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the general haziness and drizzle and gloom 
of he November weather. It was now the 
ead of November, and Dr. Freeborn was be- 
coming @ little uneasy because the Christmas 
attributes for which he was desirous were 
still altogether out of sight. He was a man 
specially anxious for the mundane happiness 
of his parishioners and who would take any 
amount of personal trouble to insure it; but 
he was in fault perhaps in this, that he con- 
sidered that everybody ought to be happy 
Just because be told them to be so. He be- 
Jonged to the Church of England certainly, 
but he had no dislike to Papists or Piesby- 
terians, or dissenters in general, as long as 
they would arrange themselves under his 
banner as “ Freebornites.”. And he bad 
such force of character that in Plumplington, 
—beyond which he was not ambitious that 
his influence should extend—he did in 
general prevail But at the present moment 
he was aware that Mr, Grcenmantle was in 
open mutiny, That Peppercorn would yield 
he bad strong hope. Peppercorn he knew 
to be s weak, good fellow, whose affection 
for his daughter would keep him right at 
Jost. But until he could extract that poker 
fiom Mr. Greenmantle's throat, he knew that 
nothing could be done with him. 

At the end of the fortnight Mr. Green- 
mantic called at the Rectory about half an 
hour before dinner time, when he knew that 
the Doctor would be found in his study before 
going up to dress for dinner. | “I hope I am 
not intruding, Dr. Freeborn,” he said, But 
the rust of the poker was audible in every 
syllable as it fell fiom his mouth. 

“Not in the least. I’ve a quarter of an 
hour before I go and wash my hands.” 

“Te will be ample. In a quarter of an 
hour I shall be able sufficiently to explain 
my plans.” Then there was a pause, as 
though Mr, Greepmantle had expected that 
the explanation was to begin with the Doctor. 
“Tam thinking,” the banker continued after 
a while, “ of taking my family abroad to some 
forcign residence." Now it was well known 
to Dr. Freeborn that Mr. Greenmantle’s 
family consisted exclusively of Emily. 

“ Going to take Emily away?” he said. 

“Such is my purpose,—and myself also.” 

“What are they to do at the bank?” 

“That will be the worst of it, Dr, Free- 
‘born, The bank will be the great difficulty.” 

“But you don’t mean that you are going 
for good?” 

Only for a prolonged foreign residence ; 
—that is to say for six months. For forty 
years I have given but very little trouble to 
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the Directors. a rd earn Shave beso 
at my post and have never suggested no} 
ed absence. If the Directors cance 
with me after forty years 1 shall chink 
theim unreasonable men.” Nowin truth Mr. 
Greenmantle knew that the Directors would 
make no opposition to anything that he 
might propose ; but he always thought it well 
to be armed with some premonitory grievance. 
“Yn fact my pecuniary matters are 0 arranged 
that should the Directors refuse I shall go all 
the same.” 

“You mean that you don’t care a straw 
for the Directors.” 

“1 do not mean to postpone my comfort 
to their views,—or my daughter's.” 

“ But why does your daughter's comfort 
depend on your going away? J should have 
thought that she would have preferred Plump- 
lington at present.” 

‘That was true,no doubt. And Mr. Green- 
mantle felt ;—well; that he was not exactly 
telling the truth in putting the burden of his 
departure upon Emily’s comfort. If Emily, 
at the present crisis of affairs, were carried 
away from Plumplington for six months, her 
comfort would certainly not be increased. 
She had already been told that she was to 
go, and she had clearly understood why. 
“1 mean as to her future welfare,” said Mr. 
Greenmantle very solemaly, 

Dr, Freeborn did not care to hear about 
the future welfare of young people. What 
had to be said as to their eternal welfare he 
thought himself quite able to say. After all 
there was something of benevolent paganism 
in his disposition, He hked better to deal 
with their present happiness,—so that there 
was nothing immoral in it. As to the world 
to come he thought that the fathers and 
mothers of bis younger flock might safely 
leave that consideration to him, Emily is 
a remarkably good girl, That's my idea of 
her.” 

Mr. Greenmantle was offended even at 
this. Dr. Freeborn had no right, just at 
present, to tell hin that his daughter was a 
good girl. Her goodness had been greatly 
lessened by the tact that in regard to her 
marriage she was anxious to run countet to 
her father. “She is a good girl, At least I 
hope so." 

“Dao you doubt it?” 

“Well, noj—or rather yes. Perhaps I 
ought to say no ag to her life in general,” 

“T should think so. I don't know what a 
father may want,-but I should think so. 
I never knew her miss church yet,—either 
morning or evening.” 
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As fax as that goes she does not neglect 
her duties” 

“What is the matter with her that she is 
to be taken off to some foreign climate for 
prolonged residence?” The Doctor among 
tus other idiosyncrasies entertained an idea 
that England was the proper place for all 
Loghshmen and Enghshwomen who were 
not dnven out of it by stress of pecumar; 
qarcumstances “ Has she got a bad throat 
or a weak chest?” 


Wy 


“Tt ws not on the score of her own health 
that I propose to move her,” said Mr. Green- 


“You did say her comfort. Of course 
that may mean that she likes the French 
way of living. I did hear that we were to 
lose your services for a time, because you 
could not trust your own health” 

“Tt ws falmg me a httle, Dr Freeborn 
T am already very near sixty." 

“Ten years my yumor,’ said the Doctor, 





* Now Tsay, Jack bands of 


We cannot all hope to have such perfect 
health as you possess.” 

“T bave never fnttered st away,” said the 
Doctor, ‘by prolonged readence in foreign 
puts.” This quotation of his own words 
was most harassing to Mr Greenmantle, and 
™made him more than once inclined to boance 
im anget out of the Doctor's study. “I sup- 
pose the truth is that Miss Emuly ss disposed 
torun counter to your wishes in regard to 
her marnage, and that she ts to be taken 


away not from consumption or a weak throat, 
but from a dangerous lover” ere Mr. 
Greenmantle’s face became blach, as thunder. 
“ You sce, Greenmantle, there is no good in 
our tall about this matter unless we 
understand each other.” 

“TI do not intend to give my girl to the 
young man upon whom she thinks’that her 
affections rest.” 

“I suppose she knows.” 

“No, Dr. Freeborn. It is often the case 
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that 4 young lady does not know; she only 
fancies, and where that is the case absence 
is the Lest remedy; You have said that 
Emily is a good girl.” 

“A very good gitl.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you so express 
yourself, But obedience to parents is a 
trait in character which is generally much 
thought of I have put bya little money, 
Dr. Freeborn.” 

“ All Plumplington knows that.” 

“ And I shall choose that it shall go some- 
what in accordance with my wishes. The 
young man of whom she is thinki 2 
*” Philip Hughes, an excellent fellow. I've 
known him 2il my life. He doesn’t come 
to church quite so regularly as he ought, but 
that will be mended when he's married,” 

“Tasn't got a shilling in the world,” con- 
tinucd Mr, Grcenmantle, finishing his scn- 
tence, “Nor is he—just,—just—just what 
I should choose for the husband of my 
daughter. I think that when I have said so 
he should take my word for it.” 

uy ‘That's not the way of the world, you 


knot 

“Tels the way of my world, Dr. Freeborn. 
It isn’t often that I speak out, but when I do 
it's about something that I've a right to 
speak of, I've heard this affair of my 
laughter talked about all over the town. 
There was one Mr. Peppercorn came to 


me—-" 

“One Mr. Peppercorn? Why, Hickory 
Peppercorn is as well known in Plumpling- 
ton as the church-stecple.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Dr. Freeborn; but 
I don't find any rcason in that for his inter- 
fering about my daughter. I must say that 
I took it as a great piece of impertinence, 
Goodness gracious me! If a man’s own 
daughter isn’t to be considered peculiar to 
humself E don’t know what ix, If he'd asked 
you about your daughters,—before they were 
married?” Dr, Freeborn did not answer 
this, but declared to himself that ncither 
Mr, Peppercomm nor Mr. Grecnmantle could 
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given up;—” the emphasis was here placed 
with much weight on the world entirely ;— 
“T should take it as o great kindness if you 
would let my feelings on the subject be genc- 
ially known. I will own that I should not 
have cared to have my daughter talked 
about, only that the mischief has been 
lone,” 


“In a litte place like this,” said the 
Doctor, “‘a young lady's marriage will always 
be talked about.” 

“But the young lady in this case isn’t 
going to be married.” 

“What does she say about it herself?” 

“T haven't asked her, Dr. Freeborn, 1 
don’t mean to ask her, I shan’t ask her.” 

“If I understand her feelings, Green- 
mantle, she is very much set upon it.” 

“T cannot help it” 

“You mean to say then that you intend to 
condemn her to unhappiness merely because 
this young man hasn't got as much money at 
the beginning of his life as you have at the 
end of yours?” 

“He hasn't got a shilling,” said Mr. 
Greeomantle, 

“Then why can't you give him a shilling ? 
What do you mean to do with your money?” 
Here Mr.Grecnmantle again looked offended. 
“You come and ask me, and I am bound to 

ive you my opinion for what it's worth, 
it do you mean to do with your money ? 
You're not the man to found a Hiram's 
‘Hospital with it, As sure as you are sitting 
there your girl will have it when you're 
dead, Don't you know that she will have 
it?” 


“T hope so.” 

“ And because she’s to have it, she’s to be 
mate wretched about it all her hfe. Shc’s 
to remain an old maid, or clse to be married 
to some well-born pauper, in order that you 
may talk about your son-inaw. Don't 
into a passion, Greenmantle, but only think 
whether I’m not telling you the truth, 
‘Hughes isn't a ependthrift.” ? E 
: “Tr have made no accusation against 


have taken such a fiberty, Mr, Greenmantle him.’ 


evidently was not aware of it, but in truth 
Dr. Freeborn and hus family belonged alto- 
gether to another set. So at least Dr. Froe- 
born told himself. “T’ve come lo you now, 
Dr. Freeborn, because I have not liked to 


leave Plumpliugton for s prolonged residence 
tn foreign parts without acquainting you.’ 
“T sboald bave thought that unkind.” 


“Yon are very good, And as my ster” 
will of course go with me, and as this idea of: 
< marriage on her part must be entirely | 


“Nor a gambler, nora drunkard, nor is 
he the sort of man to treat a wife badly. 
‘Lie’s there at the bank so that you may keep 
him ander your own eye. What more on 
earth can a man want in a son-in-law?” 

Blood, thought Mr. Greenmantie to him- 
self; an old family name; county asso- 
ciations, and a certain something which he 
felt quite sure that Philip Hughes did not 
And he knew well enough that Dr. 
had married his own daughters to 
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husbands who possessed these gifts ; but he 
could not throw the fact back into the 
Rector’s teeth. Ele was in some way con- 
scious that the Rector had been entitled to 
expect 60 much for his girls, and that he, the 
banker, was not so entitled. The same 
idea pasacd through the Rector’s mind. But 
the Hectos knew how far ee eee cour 
age would carry him. jood ni r 
Freeborn,” said Mr, Greenmantle suddenly. 

“Good night, Greenmantle, Shan’t I 
gee you again before you go?” To this the 
banker made no direct answer, but at once 
took his leave. 





“That man is the greatest ass in all 
Plamplington,” the Doctor said to his wife 


within five minutes of the time of which the 
hall door was closed behind the banker's 
back. “He's gotan idea into his head about 
having some young county swell for his son- 


“Harry Gresham. Harty is too idle to 
ear money by a profession, and therefore 
wants Greenmantle’s money to live y| 
There's Peppercorn wants something of the 
same kind for Polly, People are such fools.” 
But Mrs. Freebotn’s two daughters had been 
matricd much after the same fashion, 
hal taken husbands neaily as old as their 
father, because Dr. Freeborn and his wife 
had thought much of “ blood.” 

On the next morning Philip Hughes was 
summoned by the banker into the more 
official of the two back parlours. Since he 
had presumed to signify his love for Emily, 
he had never been asked to enjoy the 
familiarity of the other chamber. “ 
Hughes, you may probably have heard it 
asserted that I om about to leave Plumpling- 
ton fora prolonged residence in foreign parts.” 
Mr. Hughes had heard it and so declared. 
“Yes, Mr. Hughes, I am about to 
ceed to the south of France, My daughter's 
health requires attention,—and indeed on 
my own behalf I am in need of some 
change as well. I have not as yet officially 
made known my views to the Dircctors,” 

“There will be, I should think, no im- 
pediment with them,” 

“cannot say, But at any rate I eball 
0, After forty years of service in the Bank 
cannot think of allowing the peculiar views 

of men who are all younger than myself to 
interfere with my comfort. I shall go.” 

“Y suppose so, Mr, Greenmantle.” 

“rT shall go. I say it without the slightest 
disrespect for the Board, But I shall go.” 

“Will it be permanent, Mr. Green- 
tmaantle?” 


Mr, to tell you of my views, 
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“That is a question which I am not pre- 
pared to answer at 2 moment'snotice. I do 
Rot propose to move my furniture for six 
months, It woukl not, I believe, be within 
the legal power of the Directors to take pos- 
session of the Bank house for that period.” 

“Tam quite sure they would not wish it” 

bag haps my assurance on that subject 
may be of more avail. At any rate they will 
not remove me. I should not have troubled 
you on this subject were it not that your 
position inthe Bank must be afleted more 
or less.” 


, ‘I suppose that I could do the work for 
six months,” said Philip Hughes. 

But this was a view of the case which did 
not at ail suit Mr. Greenmantle’s mind. His 
own duties at Plumplington had been, to his 
thinking, the most important ever confided to 
a Dank Manager. There was a peculiarity 
about Plumplington of which no one knew 
the intricate details but himself, The man 
did not exist who could do the work as he 
had done it, But stillhe had detennined to 
g0, and the work must be intrusted to some 
man of lesser competence. “ I should think 
pana he said, “that some confiden- 

clerk will be sent over from Barchester. 
Your youth, Mr. Hughes, is against you. It 
is not for mc to say what line the Directors 
may determine to take.” 

“T know the people better than any one 
can do in Barchester.” 

“Just so. But you will excuse me if I sa} 
you may for that reason be the less effi- 
cient, I have thonght it expedient, however, 
If you have any 
steps that you wish to take you can now take 
them.” 


‘Then Mr. Greenmantle paused, and had 
apparently brought the meeting to an end. 


pro- But there was still something which he wished 


to say. He did think thatby a word spoken 
in duc season—by a strong determined 
word, he might succeed in putting an end to 
this young man’s vain and ambitious hopes, 
He did not wish to talk to the young man 
about his daughter ; but, if the strong word 
might avail here was the opportunity.“ Mr, 
Hughes,” he began. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There is a subject on which perhaps it 
would be well that I should be silent.” Philip, 
who knew the manager thoroughly, was now 
aware of what was coming, and thought it 
wise that he should eay nothing at the mo- 
ment. “Ido aot know that any good can 
be done by speaking of it.” Philip still held 
his tongue. “It is a matier no doubt of ex- 
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meme delicacy,—of the moat extreme deli- 
cacy I may say. If] go abroad as I intend, 
I shall as a matter of course take with me— 
Miss Greenmantle,” 

*F suppose 80,” 

 Tehall take with me—-Miss Greenmantle, 
Itis ‘prolonged joc that when Ago shrsd 
{or a prolonged sojourn in foreign parts, 

I should leave—Miss Greenmantle behind 
me.” 

“No doubt she will accompany you.” 

“Miss Greenmantle will accompany me. 
And it is not improbable that my prolonged 
residence may in her case be—still further 

prolonged, it may be possible that she 
should link her lot in life to some gentleman 
whom she may meet in those realms.” 

“T hope not,” said Philip, 

“T do not think that you are justified, Mr. 
Hughes, in hoping anything in reference to 
my daughter's fate in life.” 

“All the same, I do.” 

It is very,—very,— 1 Ido not wish to 

ng language, and therefore I will not 
inent.” 

at am I to do when 

anes is to marry a foreigner 3! 

“T never said so. J never the 
Aforeigner! Good heavens! 1 6 ofa a 
gentleman whom she might chance to meet 
tn those realms. Of course I meant an 
English gentleman.” 

“The truth is, Mr. Greenmantle, I don’t 
want your daughter to marry anyone unless 
she can marty me.” 

“ A most selfish proposition.” 

“Tt's @ sort of matter in which a man is 
apt to be selfish, and it’s my belief that if she 
were asked she'd say the same thing. Of 
course you can take her abroad and you can 
keep her there as long as you Please.” 

“I can; ca I mean to do it.” 

“I am utterly powerless to prevent you, 
and so is she, ‘In this contention between 
aus I have only one point in my favour.” 

“You have no point in your favour, sir.” 

“The young lady's good wishes. If she be 
not on my side,—why then I am nowhere. 
Tn that case you needn't trouble yourself to 
take her out of Plumplington. But if—" 

“You may withdraw, Mr. Hughes,” ‘said the 
banker, “The interview is over.” ‘Then Philip 
‘Hughes withdrew, but as he went he shut the 
door after him in a very confident manner. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO 
BE TAKEN ABROAD. 


How should Philip Hughes see Emily 
before she had been carried away to “‘ foreign 








you tell me that 


part”! by her etern father? As he regarded 
the matter it was absolutely imperative that 
he should do so. If she should be made to 
0, inher father’s present state of mind, with- 
out having reiterated het vows, she might be 
persuaded by that foreigodiving English 
gentleman whom she would find abroad, to 
give him her hand, Emily had no doubt 
confessed her love to Philip, but she had 
not done so in that bold unsbrinking manoer 
which had been natural to Polly Peppercorn. 
And her lover felt it to be incumbent upon 
him to receive some renewal of her assurance 
before she was taken away for a prolonged 
residence abroad. But there was a difficulty 
asto this. If he were to knock at the door 
of the private house and ask for Miss Green- 
mantle, the servant. though she was in truth 
Philip's friend in the matter, would not dare 
to show him up. The whole household was 
afraid of Mr. Greenmantle, and would receive 
any hint that his will was to be set aside 
with absolute dismay. So Philip at Inst 
determined to take the bull by the horns 
and force his way into the drawing-room, 
Mr. Greenmantle could not be made more 
hostile than he was; and then it was quite 
‘on the cards, that he might be kept in ino. 
rance of the intrusion, When therefore the 
banker was sitting in his own more private 
room, Philip passed through from the bank 
into the house, and made his way up-stairs 
with no one to announce hin, 

With no one to announce him he passed 
straight through into the drawing-room, and 
found Emily sitting very melancholy over a 
Lalf-knitted stocking. It had been com- 
menced with an idea that it might perhaps 
be given to Philip, but as her father’s aterm 
severity had been announced, she had given 
up that fond idea, and had increased the size, 
s0as to fit them for the paternal feet. Good 
gracious, Philip,” she exclaimed, “how on 
earth did you get here?” 

“T came up-stairs from the bank.” 

“Oh, yes; of course. But did you not 
tell Mary that you were coming?” 

“ I should never have been let up hed 1 
done so. Mary has orders not to let me put 
my foot within the house.” 

“You onght not to have come; indeed 
you ought not.” 

“ And I was to let you go abroad without 

i { Was that what I ought to have 
done? It might be that I should never sce 
you again, nly think of what my condition 
must be.* 


* Is not mine twice worse?” 
“J do not know, If it be twice wore 
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thun mine then J am the happiest man in all 
the world.” 

“Oh, Philip, what do you mean ?” 

“ If you will assure me of your love——” 

“ T have essured you.” 

“Give me another assurance, Emily,” he 
said, sitting down beside her on the sofa. But 
she ‘started up quickly to her feet. “When 
you gave me the assurance before, then— 
then——~’ 

“Qne assurance such as that ought to be 
quite enough.” 

“ But you are going abroad.” 

“ That can make no difference,” 

“Your father says, that you will meet 
there some Englishman who will——" 

“My father knows nothing about it, I 
shall meet no Englishman, and no foreigner ; 
at least none that J shall care about. You 
oughtn’t to get such an idea into your head.” 

“That's all very well, but how am I to 
keep such ideas out? Of course there will 
be men over there; and if you come across 
some idle young fellow who has not his 
bread to cam as I do, won't it be natural 
that you should listen to him?” 

“ No; it won't be natural.” 

“It seems to me to beso. What have I 
anes you should continue to care for 
me 

“You have my word, Philiy. Is that 
nothing?” She had now scated herself on 
a chair away from the sofa, and he, feeling 
at the time some special anxiety to get her 
into his arms, threw himself down on his 
knees before her, and seized her by both her 
hands, At that moment the door of the 
drawing-room was opencd, 1nd Mr. Green- 
mantle appeared within the room, Philp 
Hughes could not get upon his feet quick 
enough to return the furious anger of the 
look which was thrown on him. ‘There was 
a difficulty even in disembarrassing himself 
of poor Emily’s hands; so that sbt, to her 
father, seemed to be almost equally « culprit 
with the young man. She uttered a shght 
scream, and then he very gradually rose to 
his le 


cgs. 

“Emily,” said the angry father, “retire at 
‘once to your chamber.” 

“But, papa, 1 must explain.” 

“Retire at once to your chamber, miss, 
As for this young man, I do not know 
whether the laws of bis country will not 
punish him for this intrusion,” 

Emily was terribly {nghtened by this alu 
sion to her count AD grag Shor bas done 
nothin; ipa ; ins ie ¢ nothing.’ 

“SEs very presence here, and on his kness ! 


Is that nothing? Mr. Hughes, I desire that 

will retire, “Your presence in the bank 
ja required. RB lay upon you my strict ordee 
never again resume to come through that 
forts ‘Where E the servant who announced 
you 

“No servant announced me," 

“ And did you dare to force your way into 
my private house, and into my daughter's 
presence unannounced? It is indeed time 
that I should take her abroad to undergo a pro- 
longed residence in some foreign parts, But 
the laws of the country Which you have out- 
raged will punish you. In the meantime 
why do you not withdraw? Am I to be 
‘obeyed 2” 

“T have just one word which wish to 
say to Miss Greenmantle.” 

“Nota word, Withdraw | I tell you, sir, 
withdraw to the bank. There your presence 
is required. Here it will never be needed.” 

“ Good-bye, Emily,” be said, putting out 
‘his hand in his vain attempt to take hers. 

“Withdraw, I tell you.” And Mr. Green- 
mantle, Rin all the | of the poker 
apparent about him, poor young 
Philip Hi ugh the doorway on to 
the Staircase om en banged the door 
behind him. ving done this, he threw 
himself on to the sofa, and hid his face with 
his hands, He wished it to be understood 
that the honour of his family had been alto- 
gether disgraced by the lightness of his 
daughter's conduct. 

But his daughter did not see the matter 
quite in the same light. Though she lacked 
something of that firmness of manner which 
Polly Peppercom was prepared to exhibit, 
she did not intend to be altogether trodden 
on, “Papa,” she said, “why do you do 
that? 


“ Good heavens!” © 

“Why do you cover up your face?” 

“That a daughter of mine should have 
behaved so disgracefully |” 

“I haven't behaved disgracefuliy, papa.” 

“ Admitting a young man surreptitiously 
to my drawing-room }"" 

- 1 diane admit him ; he walked in.” 

“ And on his knees! I found him on his 


“TY didn’t put him there, Of course he 
came,—because,—because-——"” 

“ Because what?” he demanded. 

“ Because he is my lover. I didn't tell 
him to come; but of course he wanted to 
see me before we went away.” 

“He shall see you no more” 

“Why shouldn't he see me? He's a very 
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young man, and I am very fond of” 
fim, ‘That's just the truth, 

“You shall be taken away for a prolonged 
residence in foreign parts before another 
week has passed over your head.” 

“Dr. Freeborn quite approves of Mr. 
Hughes,” plended Emily. But the plea at 
the present moment was of no avail. Mr. 
Greenmantle in his ent fmme of mind 
‘was almost as angry with Dr. Frecborn as with 
Emily or Philip Hughes. Dr. Frecborn was 
joined in this eighth conspiracy against him. 

"¥ do not know," said he grandiloquentty, 
“that Dr. Freeborn has any right to interfere 
with the te affairs of my family. 
Freeborn is simply the Rector of Plumpling- 
ton,—nothing more." 

“Te wants to see the people aiound him 
all happy,” said Emily. 

“Fic won't see me happy,” said Mr. 
Greenmantle with awiul pride. 

* He always wishes to have family quarrels 
settled before Christmas.” 

“Tie shan't settle anything for me.” Mr. 
Greenmantle, as he so exes himself, 
determined to maintain wn in 
ence. “Why is he to 
family quarrels because 









Plumplington? I never ‘of such a 
thing. hen ¥_ shall taken up my 

lence in foreign parts be wil! have no 
right to interfere with me,” 


“But, papa, he will be my clergyman all 
the same.” 

“He won't be mine, I can tell him that. 
And as for settling things by Christmas, it 1s 
all nonsense. Christmas, except for going to 
church and taking the Sacrament, is no more 
than any other day.” 

“Oh, papal” : 

‘Well, my dear, I don’t quite mean that. 
‘What I do mean is that Dr, Freeborn has no 
move right to interfere with my family at this 
time of the year than at any other. 
when you'le abroad, which you will be before 
Christnias, you'll find that Dr. Frecborn will 
have nothing tosay to you there.” “ You had 
better begin to pack up at once,” he said on 
the following day. 

“ Pack up?” 

“Yes, pack up. I shall take you first to 
London, where you will stay for a day or 
two. You will go by the aftemoon tmin 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” 

“T will write and order beds to~lay.” 

“ But where ere we to go?” 

© That will be made known to you in dae 
time,” said Mr. Greenmantle. 


Dr possible, 


And said, 


@ Bat F've got no clothes,” said Emily. 

“France is a land in which ladies delight 
‘o buy their dresses.” 

But I shali want ail manner of things,— 
boots and underclothing,—and—and linen, 


papa.’ 

“They have all those things in France.” 

“But they won't fit me. I always have 
my things made to fit ine. And I haven't 
jot any boxes.” 

“ Boxes! what boxes? wotk-boxes?” 

“To put my things in. I can't pack up 
unless I've got something to pack them in. 
As to going, to-morrow, papa, it’s quite im- 

f course there are people I must 
‘ay good-bye to. The Freeborns——" 

“Not the slightest necessity,” said Mr. 
Greepmantle. “Dr. Freeborn will quite 
undeistand the reason. As to boxts, you 
won't want the boxes till you've bought the 
things to put in them.” 

“ But, papa, 1 can't go without taking a 
quantity of things with me. I can’t get 
everything new; and then I must have my 
dresses made to fit me.” She was very 
lachrymose, very piteous, and full 
entreaties ; but still she knew what she was 








of about. As the result of the interview, Mr. 


Greenmantle did almost acknowledge that 
they could not depart for a prolonged 
residence abroad on the morrow, 

Early on the following morning Polly 
Peppercom came to call. For the last 
month she had stuck to her resolution, —that 
she and Miss Greenmantle belonged to 
different sets in society, and could not be 
brought together, as Polly had determined 
to wear her second-rate dresses in preparation 
for a second-rate mariage,—and this visit 
was supposed to be romening altogether out 
of the way. It was clearly a visit with a 
cause, as it was made at cleven o'clock in the 
morning. “Oh, Miss Greenmantle,” she 
“TI bear that you're going away to 
‘France,—you and your papa, quite at once,” 

“Who has told you? 

“Well, I can't quite say; but it has come 
round through Dr. Freeborn.” Dr. Freeborn 
had in truth told Mr. Peppercorn, with the 
express view of exercising what influence he 
possessed so a8 to prevent the rapid emigra- 
tion of Mr, Greenmantle. And Mr. Pepper- 
corn had told his daughter, threatening ber 
that something of the same kind would have 
to happen in his own family if she proved 
chctaate aboot ie Sasol “Its Ata 

going,” sri ir. Peppercorn, “ when a 
gulte upsetting and determined to have her 
own way.” To this Polly made no reply, but 
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came away early on the following morning, so combe. Now I don't mean to drop Jack 
as to converse with her late friend, Miss Hollycombe; not for father nor for eae 


‘Greeummitle, i : ‘eed Ts only Jack panes can make me do that.” 
says so; but now it’s quite  “‘ He won't, I suppose.” 

jnmpossiote.” ™ “T don't think he will Now it's absurd, 
“What is Mr. Hughes to do?” asked you know, the idea of our papas both carry- 

Polly in a whisper. Ing us off to France because we've got lovers 
“T don’t know what anybody is to do. in Plumplington. How all the world would. 

It's Greadful, the idea of going away from laugh at them! You tell your paya what my 

home in this sudden manner.” papa is saying, and Dr. Freeborn thinks that 
“Indeed it is.” that will prevent him. At any sate, if I were 


“Tcan't doit, Only think, Polly, when you, I wouldn't go and buy anything in a 
L talk to him about clothes he tells me I'm bury. Of course, you've: | 5 to think of what 
to buy dresscs in some foreign town. He do for married life.’ 
knows nothing about a woman's clothes;— “Ob, dear, no!” exclaimed Emily. 
‘nor yet 4 man’s for the matter of that. Fancy “ At anyrate I should keep my mind fixed 
starting to-morrow for six months. It’s the upon it. Dr. Freeborn says that there's no 
sort of thing that Ida Pfeiffer used todo.” knowing how things may turn out.” Having 
“T didn’t know her,” said Polly. finished the purport of her embassy, Polly 
“She tas a great traveller, and went about took her leave without even having offered 
everywhere almost without anything, I don't one kiss to her friend. 
know how she managed it, but I'm sure that Dr. Freeborn had certainly been very sly 
T can't.” in instigating Mr, Peppercorn to proclaim 
“Dr, Frecborn says that he thinks it's all his intention of following the example of his 
nonsense.” As Polly said this she shook her neighbour the banker. “ Papa,” said Emily 
head and looked uncommonly wise. Emily, when her fathen tame in to luncheon, “ Mr. 
however, made no immediate answer. Could Peppercorn, es to take his daughter to 
it be true that Dr. Freeborn had thus spoken part 
of her father? Emily did think that it was“ What fWahy* “* 
all nonsense, but she had not yet brought | “I believe hEsmeans to reside there for a 
herself to express her thoughts openly. “To | time.” 
tell the truth, Miss Grecnmantle,” continued | “What nonsense! He reside in France! 
Polly, “ Dr. Freeborn thinks that Mr. Hughes ' He wouldn’t know what to do with himself 
Ought to be allowed to have his own way.” for an hour. I never heard anything like it, 
In answer to this Emily could bring herself Decause I am going to I'rance is all Plump- 
to say nothing; but she declared to herself {ington to follow me? What is Mr. Pepper- 
that since the beginning of things Dr. Free- corn’s reason for going to France?” Enuily 
Dom hed always been as near an angel as hesitated ; but Mr. Greenmantle pressed the 
any old gentleman could be. “And he says question, “What object can such a man 
that it's quite out of the question that you have?” 
should be carried off in this way.” “TT suppose it’s about his daughter,” said 
“T suppose I must do what papa tells me." Emily, ‘Then the truth flashed upon Mr. 
“Well; yes. I don’t know quite about Greenmantle’s mind, and he became aware 
that. I'm all for doing everything that papa that he must at any rate for the present 
tikes, but when he talks of taking me to abandon the idea, Then, too, there came 
France, I know I'm not going. Lord love across him some vague notion that Dr. Free- 
you, he couldn't talk to anybody there." bom had instigated Mr. Peppercorn and an 
Emily began to remember that her father’s idea of the object with which he had dune so. 
proficiency in the French language was not “Papa,” said Emily that aflernoon, “am £ 
very great. ‘Neither could I for the matter to get the trunks I spoke about?” 
of that,” continued Polly. “Of course, I “What trunks?” 
learned it at school, but when one can only “To put my things in, pape. J must have 
1ead words very slowly one can't talk them trunks if I am to go abroad for any length of 
atall. I’ve tried it, and I knowit. A }recous time. And you will want a large portmanteau, 
figure father and I would make findiag our You would get it much better in London 


way about France,” than you would at Plumplington.” But here 
4 Does Mr. Peppercorn think of going?” Mr. Greenmantle told his daughter that she 
asked Umily. uced not at present trouble her mind about 


“ He says so ;—if I won't drop Jack Holly- either his travelling gear or her own. 


4 


A few days afterwards Dr. Freeborn sxun- 
tered into the bauk, and spoke a few words 
to the cashier across the counter. “So Mr. 
Greenmantle, I'm told, is not going abroad,” 
said the Rector. 

“Pye heard nothing mote about it,” szid 
Philip Hughes. 

“y on be bes abandoned the bie These 
was Hickory Peppercom going, 
too, but he has \doned it. What do they 


‘want to go travelling about France for?” 
“What indeed, Dr. Freeborn ;—unless the 
‘ladies have something to say to it.” 


an ee think they wish it, if you mean 
that.” 

“T think their fathers thought of taking 
them out of harm's way.” 

“No doubt. But when the harm's way 
consists of a lover it’s very hard to tear a 
young Indy away from it.” ‘This was said so 
that Philip only could hear it. The two lads 
who attended the bank were away at their 
desks in distant parts of the office. “Do 
you keep your eyes open, Philip,” said the 

ctor, “and things will run smoother yet 
than you expected. * 

“ He is fnghtfully angry with me, Dr. Free- 
born, I made my way up into the drawing. 
oom the other day, and he found me there.” 

“ What business had you to do that?” 

“ Well, I was wrong, I suppose. But if 
Emily was to be taken away fuddenly T had 
to see her before she went. Think, ry 
what a prolonged idence in a foreign 
country means. 1 mighto't see her again for 

ears." 

“And so he found you up in the drawing- 
room. It was very improper ; that’s all Ican 
say. Nevertheless, if you'll behave yourself, 
I shouldn't be surprised if things were to 
run smoother before Christmas,” Then the 
Doctor took his leave. 

“Now, father,” said Polly, “you're not 
going to carry me off to foreign parts.” 

“Yes, Lam. As you're so wilful it's the 
only thing for you.” 

“ What's to become of the brewery?” 

“The brewery may take care of itself. As 
you won't want the money for your husband 
there'll be plenty for me. T’il give it up. 
T ain't fens to slave and slave all 
and nothing come of it, If you won't obli 
me in this the brewery may go and take care 


of itself.” 





“Tf you're like that, father, 1 must take manil 


care of myself, Mr. Greenmantle isn’t going 
to take ba daughter over.” 

“¥es; he is. 

* Not a bit of it, He's as much as told 


hfe sent for. 
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Emily that she's not to get her things ready." 
‘Then there was a pause, during which Mr, 
Peppercom showed that he was much dis- 

|. ‘Now, father, why don't you give 
way, and show yourself what you always 
rere ¢ kindest father that ever a git 


“ There’s no kindness in you, Polly. Kind- 
‘ness ought to be reciprocal.” 

“ Ien't it natural that a girl should like her 
young man?” 

“He's not your young man.” 

“He's going to be. What have you got 
to say against him? You ask Dr, Freeborn.” 

“Dr. Freebom, indeed! He isn't your 
father 1” 


“He's not my father, but he's my friend. 
And he’s yours, if you only knewit. You 
think of it, just for another day, and then say 
that you'll be good to your gil," ‘Then she 
kissed him, and as she left him she felt that 
she was about to prevail. 


CHAPTER VIl.—THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO 
REMAIN AT HOME, 
Miss Extty GreenmanTix bod always 
a certain character for delicacy. We 
do not mean delicacy of sentiment. of 
course belonged to her as a young lady,— 
but delicacy of health. She was not strong 
and robust, as her friend Polly Peppercorn. 
When we say tba she oaensed that cha- 
racter, we intend to imply that she 
made a little use of it. There ied et 
been much the matter with her, but she had 
always been a little delicate. It seemed to 
suit her, and prevented the necessity of over- 
exertion, Whereas Polly, who had never 
been delicate, felt hersclf always called upor 
to “run round,” as the Americans say, 
“Running round” on the part of a young 
lady implies a readiness and a willingness to 
do everything that has to be done in domes- 
tic life. If a father wants his slippers or & 
mother ber thimble, or the cook further 
supply of sauces, the active young lady 
to “run round,” Polly did run round; but. 
Emily was delicate and did not. Therefore 
when she did not get up one morning, and 
complained of a headache, the doctor was 
“She's not very strong, you 
“Miss 





know,” the doctor said to her father, 
Enily always was delicate.” 
“hope it im’t much," said Mr, Green- 


le, 
" “There is something 1 fear disturbing the 
even tenor of her thoughts,” said the doctor, 
who had probably heard of the hopes entet~ 


tained by Mr. Philip Hughes and favoured 





them. “She should be kept quite quiet. 
T wouldn’t prescribe much medicine, but I'll 
tell Mixet to send her in a little draught. 
As for diet she can have pretty nearly what 
she pleases. She never had a great appetite.” 
And so the doctor went his way. The 
reader is not to suppose that Emily Green- 
mantle intended to. deceive her father, and 
phy the old soldier.. Sich an idea would have 

een repugnant to-her nature. But when 
her father told her that she was to be taken 
abroad for. prolonged residence, and when 
it of course followed that her lover was to be 
left behind, there came upon her a natural 
feeling that the best. thing for her would be 
to lie in bed, and so‘to avoid ail the troubles 
of life for the present moment. 

“T am very sorry to hear that Emily is 
50 ill,” said Dr, Freeborn, calling on the 
banker further on inthe day, 

. 2 don’t think it's much, Dr. Freeborn.” 


“Mr. Greonmaatle appeared in tho room.’ 





“T hope not; but I just saw Miller, who 
shook his head. Miller never shakes his 
head quite for nothing.” 

Tn the evening Mr. Greenmantle got a 
little note from Mrs, Freeborn. “I am so 
unhappy to hear about dear Emily. The 
poor child always is delicate. Pray take care 
of her. She must see Dr. Miller twice every 
day. Changes do take place so frequently. 
I€ you think she would be better here, we 
would be ddighted to have her. There is 
so much in having the attention of a /aay.” 

“Of course Iam nervous,” said Mr. Philip 
Hughes next morning to the banker. “Lhope 
you will excuse me, if I venture to ask for 
‘one word as to Miss Greenmantle’s health.” 

“I am very sorry to hear that Miss Green- 
mantle has ‘bean taken s0 poorly,” said Mr. 
Pepy , who met Mr, Greenmantle in the 
street, “It is not very much, J have reason 
to hope,” said the father, with a look of anger, 
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Why should Mr. Peppercom be solicitous as 
to his daughter? 

“Y am told that Dr. Miller is rather 
alarmed.” Then Polly called at the front 
door to make special inquiry after Miss 
Greenmantle’s health. 

Mr. Greenmantle wrote to Mrs. Freeborn 
thanking her for the offer, and expressing 2 
hope that it might not be necessary to move 
Emily from her own bed. And he thanked 
all his other neighbours for the pertingcity of 
their inquiries,—feeling however all the whil 
that there was something of a conspiracy 
being hatched against him. He did not 
quite think his daughter guilty, but in his 
answor made to the inquiry of Philip Hughes, 
he spoke as though he believed that the 
young man had been the instigator of it. 
‘When on the third day his daughter could 
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into letting me have my own lover? Do 

think that I am not as unhappy about 

jim as Emily Greenmantle? There he is 

now going down to the brewery. You go 

after him and tell him that he shall have 
what he wants.” 

Mr, Peppercorn turned round and looked 
ather. “Not if I know,” he said, 

“Then I shall go to bed,” said Polly, 
“and send for Dr. Miller to-morrow. I 
don’t see why I’m not to have the same ad- 
vantage as other girls. Bur, father, I wouldn't 
make you amhappy, ‘and I' wouldo’t cost you 
ashilling I could help, and I wouldn't not 
wait upon you for anything. I wouldn't pre- 
tend to be ill; —not for Jack Hollycombe.” 

“J should find you out if you did.” 

“J wouldn't fight my battle except on the 
square for any earthly consideration, But, 


not get up, and Mr. Miller had ordered a father- 


more potent draught, Mr. Greenmantle 
almost owned to himself that he had been 
beaten, He took a walk by himself and 
meditated on it, It was a cruel case. The 
money was his money, and the girl was his 
girl, and the young man was his clerk. He 
ought according to the rules of justice in the 
world to have had plenary power over them 
all. But it had come to pass that his 

was nothing. What is a father to do wi 
young lady goes to bed and remains there? 
And how is a soft-hearted father to make 
any use of his own money when all his neigh- 
bours turn against him? 

“Miss Greenmantle is to have her own 
way, father,” Polly said to Mr. Peppercorn 
on one of these days, It was now the second 
week in December, and the whole ground 
was hard with frost. “Dr. Freeborn will 
be right after all. He never is much wrong. 
He declared that Emily would be given to 
Philip Hughes as a Christmas-box.” 

“J don’t believe it a bit,” said Mr. 
Peppercorn. 

“It is so all the same. I knew that when 
she became ill her father wouldn't be able to 
stand bis ground, There is no knowing 
what these delicate young ladies can do in 
that way. I wish I were delicate.” 

“You don’t wish anything of the kind. It 
would be very wicked to wish yourself to be 
sickly. What should do if you were run- 
ning up a doctor's bill?* 

“Pay it,—as Mr. Greenmantle does. 
You've never had to pay half-a-crown for a 
doctor for me, 1 don’t know when.” 

“ And now you want to be poorly.” 

“J don't think you ought to bave it both 
ways, you know. How am I tofrighten you 


“ What do you want of me?” 

“YT am broken-hearted about him. Though 
T look red in the face, and fay and all that, 
I suffer quite as much as Emily Greenmantic. 
When I tell him to wait perhaps for years, I 
know I'm unreasonable. When a young man 
wants a wife, he wants one. He has made 
up his mind to settle down, and he doesn't 
expect a gitl to bid him remain os he is for 


@ another four ot five years.” 


“You've no business to tell him anything 
of the kind,” 

“When he asks me I have a business,—if 
i's true. Father!" 

“Weill” 

“It is true, I don't know whether it ought 
to be so, but it is true. I'm very fond of 


“You don’t show it.” 

“Yes, I am. And 1 think I do showit, 
for 1do whatever you tell me, But I like 
him the best.” 

“ What has he done for you?” 

“Nothing ;--not half so much as I have 
done for him. But 1 do iike hins the best. 
y's human nature. I don't take on to tell 
him so}—only once. Once I told him that 
I loved bim better than all the rest,—and 
that if he chose to take my word for it, once 
spoken, he might have it. He did choose, 
and I’m not going to repeat it, till I tell him 
when I can be his own," 

% He'll have to take you just as you stand.” 

“May be; but it will be worth while for 
him to wait just a little, till he shall see what 

mean to do, What do you mean to do 
with it, father? We don’t want it at once.” 
fae not edicated as a gentleman should 
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"Are you?™ 

“No; but I didn’t try to get a young 
woman with moncy, I made the money, 
and I've a right to choose the sort of son-in- 
law my daughter shall marry.” 

“No; never!” she said. 

“Then he must take you just as you are; 
and I'll make ducks and drakes of the moncy 
after my own fashion, If you were married 
to-morrow what do you mean to live upon?” 

“Forty shillings a week. T've got it all 
down in black and white.” 

“And when children come ;—one after 
another, year by year.” 

“Do as others do. I'll go bail my children 
won't starve ;—or his, I'd work for them 
down to my bare bones. Dut would you 
look on the while, making ducks and drakes 
of your money, o1 spending it at the pot- 
house, just to break the heart of your own 
child? It's not in you to do it. You'd have 
to aller your nature first. You speak of 

urself ag though you were strong as rron, 
There isn't a Lit of iron about you ;—but 
there’s something a deal better. You are 
one of those men, father, who are troubled 
with a heart.” 

“You're one of those women,” said he, 
“who trouble the world by their tongues.” 
‘Then he bounced out of the house and banged 
the door. 

He had seen Jack Hollycombe through 
the window going down to the brewery, and 
he now slowly followed the young man’s 
steps. He went very slowly as he got to the 
entrance to the brewery yard, and there he 
paused for a while thinking over the condi- 
tion of things. “Hang the fellow,” he said 
to himaclf; “what on carth has he done that 
he should have it all his own way? I never 
had it all my way, 1 had to work for it;— 
and precious hard too, My wife had to 
cook the dinner with only just a slip of a 
girl to help her make the bed, If he'd been 
a gentleman there’d have been something in 
it. A gentleman expects to have things ready 
to his hand. But he's to walk into all my 
money just because he’s good-looking, And 
then Polly tells me, that I can’t help myself 
because I’m good-natured, I'll let her know 
whether I’m good-natured! If he wants a 
wife he must support a wife ;—and he shall.” 
But though Mr. Peppercom stood in the 
doorway murmuring after this fashion he 
knew very well that he was about to lose the 
battle, He had come down the street en 

urpose to signify to Jack Hollycombe tl 
fe might go up and setile the day with Polly ; 
and he himself in the midst of all his objur- 
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gations was picturing to himteelf the delight 
with which he would see Polly restored to 
her former mode of dressing. “Well, Mr. 
Hollycombe, are you here?” 

“Yes, Mr. Peppercorn, T am here,” 

“So I perceive,—as large as life. I don’t 
know what on earth you're doing over here 
80 often, You're wasting your employers’ 
time, I believe.” 

“TI came over to see Messrs. Grist and 
Grindali's young man,” 

“T don't believe you came to see any 
young man at all.” 

© Tt wasn’t any young woman, a I haven't 
‘Deen to your house, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“What's the good of going to my house? 
There isn’t any young woman there can do 
you any good.” ‘Then Mr, Peppercorn looked 
round and saw that there were others within 
hearing to whom the conversation might be 
attractive. “Do you come in here. I've gat 
something to say to you.” Then he led the 
way into his own little parlour, and shat the 
door. “Now, Mr. Hollycombe, I've got 
something to communicate,” 

“ Out with it, Mi. Peppercorn.” 

“There's that girl of mine up there is the 
biggest fool that ever was since the world 

» 


“(it’s astonishing,” said Jack, “what dif- 
ferent opinions different people have about 
the same thing.” 

“I daresay. That's all very well for you; 
‘but I say she’s a fool. What on earth can 
she sce in you to make her want to give 
you all my money é * 

“She can't that unless you're so 





“ And she won't neither. If you like to 
take her, there she is.” 

“Mr. Peppercorn, you make me the hap- 
piest man in the worki.” 

“don't make you the richest ;—and you're 
going to make yourself about the poorest. 
‘To mary a wife upon forty shillings a week ! 
I did it myself, however,—upon thirty-five, 
and I hadn't any stupid old father-inlaw to 
help me ont, I'm not going to see her break 
her heart; and so you may go and tell her. 
But you needn't tell her a3 I'm going to 
make her any regular allowance. Only tell 
her to put on some decent kind of gown, be- 
fore come home to tea, Since all this came 
up the slut hag worn the a sree sits 
bought three winters ago. he thiol 
didn’t know it.” 

‘And so Mr. Peppercorn hail given way ; 
and Polly was to be allowed to flaunt itagain 
this Christmas in silks and satins. “Now 
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you'll give me a kiss,” said Jack when he 
had told his tale. 

“Yve only got it on your bare word,” she 
answered, turning away from him. 

“Why ; he sent me here himself; and says 
you're to put on a proper frock to give him 
his tea in,” 

“No.” 

Bat he did.” 

“Then, Jack, you shall havea kiss. lam 
sure the message about the frock must have 
come from himself. Jack, are you not the 
happiest young man in all Plumplington?” 

‘€ How about the happiest young woman,” 
said Jack. 

“Well; Idon't mind owning up. I am. 
Dut it’s for your sake. I could have waited, 
and not have been a bit impatient. But it’s 
0 different with a man. Did he say, Jack, 
what he meant to do for you?” 

“He swore that he would not give us a 
penny.” 

“But that's rubbish, I am not going to 
let you marry till 1 know what's fixed. Nor 
yet will I put on my silk frock.” 

“You must, He'll be sure to go back if 
you don't do that. I should risk it all now, 
if I were you.” 

“And ‘so make a beggar of you, My 
husband shall not be dependent on any man, 
—not even on father, I shalt my 
clothes on a3 I've got ’em till so1 g is 
settler.” ¥ 

“T wouldn't anger him if I were you," said 
Jack cautiously, 

“One has got to anger him sometimes, 
and all for his own good. There's the frock 
hanging up-stairs, and I’m as fond of a bit of 
finery as any girl, Well ;—T'll put it on to- 
night because he has made something of a 
promise; but I'll not continue it till I know 
what he means to do for you. When I'm 
married my husband will have to pay for my 
clothes, and not father.” 

“T guess you'll pay for them yourself.” 

“No, I shan't. It’s not the way of the 
world in thia part of England, One of you 
must do it, and I won't have it done by 
father,—not regular. As I begin sol mustgo 
on, Let him tell me what he means to do and 
then we shall know how we're to live, I'm not 
a bit aftaid of you aud your forty shillings.” 

“My girl!” Here was some little attempt 
atembracing, which, however, Polly checked. 

“ There's no good in all that when we're 
talking business. I took upon it now that 
we're to be married as soon as 1 please. 
Father has given way as lo that, and 1 don’t 
‘want to put you off.” é 
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“Why not You ought not to do that 
when you think what I have bad to endare.” 

“If you had known the picture which 
father drew just now of what we should have 
to suffer on your forty shillings a week !* 

“What did he say, Polly?” 

“Never mind what be said. Dry bread 
would be the best of it. I don’t care about 
the dry bread ;—but if there is to be anything 
Detter it must be all fixed. You must havo 
the money for your own.” 

“¥ don’t suppose he'll do that.” 

“Then taust take me without the 
money. I'm not going to have him giving 
you a fivepound note at the time and your 
having to ask for it, Nor yet am I going to 
ask for it. I don't mind it now. And to 


give him his due, I never asked him for a 
sovereign but what he gave me two, He's 
very generous.” 

“Ts he now?" 


“But he likes to have the opportunity. 
I won't live in the want of any man's gene- 
rosity,—only my husband's, If he chooses to 
do anything extra that'll be as he likes it. 
But what we have to live upon,—to pay for 
meat and coals and such like,—that must 
be your own. I'll put on the dress to-night 
because I won't vex him. But before he 
goes to bed he must be made to understand 
all that, And you must understand it too, 
jack. As we mean to go on so must we 

inl? The interview ended, however, in an 
invitation given to Jack to uy in Plump- 
lington and eat his P| er, knew the 
road so well that he could drive himself home 
in the dark. 

“T suppose I'd better let them have two 
hundred a year to begin with,” said Pepper- 
corn to himself, sitting alone in his little 
parlour. “But I'll keep it in my own hands, 
T'm not going to trust that fellow further than 
I can see hi 

But on this point he had to change his 
mind before he wentto bed. He was gracious 

to Jack as they were cating theis 
supper, and insisted on having a hot of 
brandy and water alterwards,—all in honour 
of Polly’s altered dress. But as soon as 
Jock was gone Polly explained her views of 
the case, and spoke such undovbted wisdom 
as she sat on her father's knee, that he was 
forced to yield. “I'll speak to Mr. Scribble 
about having it all properly settled.” Now 
‘Mr. Scribble was the Plumplington attomey. 

“Pwo bundred a year, father, which is to 
be Leaeiitar erpeiates T won't marry 

—not to live as you propose. 
“When I say a thing I mean it," said 
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Peppercorn. Then Polly retired, having 
given him a final kiss. 

About « fortnight after this Mr. Green- 
mantle came to the Rectory and desired to 
see Dr, Freeborn, Since Emily had been 
taken ill there had not been many signs of 
friendship between the Greegmantle and the 
Freeborn houses, But now there he was in 
the Rectory hall, and within five minutes had 
followed the Rectory footman into Dr. Free 
‘born’s study, “Well, Greenmantle, I'm de- 
lighted to see you. How's Emily?” 

‘Mr. Greenmantlemight have been deli; 
to sce the Doctor but he didn't look it. “I 
trust that she is somewhat better. She has 
risen from her bed to-lay.” 

“T'm glad to hear that,” said the Doctor. 

“Yes; she got up yesterday, and to-day 
the seems to be restored to her usual 

He 

“That's good news, You should be care- 
fol with her and not let her trust too much 
to her strength, Miller said that she was 
‘very weak, you know.” 

“Yes; Miller has said so all through,” 
said the father ; “but I'm not quite sure that 
‘Miller has understood the case.” 

“He hasn't known all the ins and outs 
you mean,—about Philip Hughes.” Here 
the Doctor smiled, but Mr. Greenmantle 
moved about uneasily as though the poker 
were at work. “I suppose Philip Hughes 
had something to do with her malady.” 

“The truth is~—,” began Mr. Gicen- 
mantle. 

“What's the truth?” asked the Doctor. 
But Mr. Greenmantie looked as though he 
could nottell his tale without many efforts. 
“You beard what old Peppercorn has done 
with his daughter ?—Settled C250 a year on 
her for ever, and has come to me asking me 
whether 1 can't marry them @n Christmas 
Day. Why if they were to be married by 
‘danns there would not be time.” 

“1 don't see why they shouldn't be married 
by banns,” said Mr, Greenmantle, who amidst 
all these difficulties disliked nothing so much 
as that he should be put into the category 
with Mr. Peppercom, or Emily with Polly 
Peppercotn. 
“IT say nothing about that, I wish every- 
body was married by banas. Why shouldn't 
they? But that’s not to be, Polly came to 
me the next day, and said that her father 
didn’t know what he was talking about.” 

“T suppose she expects a special licence 
like the rest of them,” said Mr, Greenmantle. 

“What the girls think mostly of is their 
clothes, Polly woulda’t mind the banns the 
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least in the world; but she says she can’t 
have her things ready. When a young lady 
talks about her things a man has to give up. 
Polly says that February is a very good 
month to be married in.” 

‘Mr. Greenmantle was again annoyed, and 
showed it by the knitting of his brow, and 
the increased stiffness of his head and shoul- 
ders, The truth may as well Le told. Emily's 
illness had prevailed with him and he too 
had yielded, When she had absolutely 1e- 
fused to look at her chicken-broth for three 
consecutive days her father’s heart had been 
stirred, For Mr. Greenmantle’s character 
will not have been adequately described 
unless it be explained that the stiffness lay 
rather in the neck and shoulders than in the 
organism by which his feelings were con- 
ducted. He was in truth very like Mr. 
Peppercorn, though he would have been 
infuriated had he been told so, When 
he found himself alonc after his defeat,— 
which took place at once when the chicken- 
broth had gone down untasted for the third 
time,—he was ungainly and ill-natured to 
look at. But he went to work at once to 
make excuses for Philip Hughes, and ended 
by assuring himself that he was a manly 
honest sort of fellow, who was sure to do 
well in his profession; and eaded by gssuring 
himself that it would be very comfortable to 
have his married daughter and her husbanit 
living with him, He at once saw Philip, anil 
explained to him that he bad certainly done 
very wrong in coming up to his drawing- 
room without leave, “There is an etiquette 
in those things which no doubt you will learn. 
as you grow okler.” Philip thought that the 
etiquette wouldn't much matter as soon ay 
he had married his wife. And he was wise 
enough to do no more than beg Mr. Green- 
smantle’s pardon for the fault which he bad 
committed, But os Iain informed by my 
daughter,” continued Mr. Greenmantle, 
“that her affections are irrevocably settled 
upon you,’—here Pap. could only bow,— 
“Lam prepared to withdraw my opposilion, 
which has only Leen cueriainal SS Jong as 1 
thought it neces: for my daughter's happi- 
ness, There need be no words now,” lic 
continued, seeing that Philip was about to 
speak, “ but when I shall have made up my 
mind as to what it may be fitting that I shall 
do in d to money, then I will see you 
again. a the meantime you're welcome to 
come into my drawing-room when it may 
suit you to pay your respects to Miss Green- 
mantle.” It was speedily settled that the 
marriage should take place in February, and 
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‘Mr. Greenmantle wes now informed that 
Polly Peppercorn and Mr. Hollycombe were 
to be mairied in the same month | 

He had resolved, however, after much con- 
sideration, that he would himself inform Dr. 
Freeborn that he had given way, and had 
now come for this purpose. There would be 
less of ttiumph to the enemy, and less of 
disgrace to himself, if he were to deciare the 
truth, And there no longer existed any pos- 
sibility of a permanent quarrel with the Doc- 
tor, The prolonged resitence abroad had 
altogether gone to the winds. “I think I 
will just step over and tell the Doctor of this 
alteration in our plans.” ‘This he had said to 
Emily, nnd Emily had thanked him and 
kissed him, and once again had called him 
“her own dear papa.” He had suffered 
greatly during the period of his embittered 
teelings, and now had his reward. For it is 
not to be supposed that when a man has 


swallowed a poker the evil results will fall that 


only upon his companions. The process is 
painful also to himself. He cannot breathe 
1n comafort so long as the poker is there. 

“And ¢o Emily too is to have her lover. 
Lam delighted to hear it. Believe me she 
hasn't chosen badly. Philip Hughes is an 
excellent young fellow. And s0 we shall 
have the double marriage coming after all.” 
Here the poker was very visible. “My 
wie will ge and see her at once, and con- 
fretaiste er; and so will I as soon as I 

ave heard that she’s got herself properly 
dressed for diawing-room visitors. Of course 
I may congratulate P! 

“Yes, you may do that,” said Mr. Green- 
mantle very stiffly. 

“All the town will know all about it 
before it goes to bed to-night. It is better 
40. There should never be a mystery about 
such matters. Good-bye, Greenmantle, I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 





CHAPTER Vill—CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
“Now I'll tell you what we'll do,” said 
the Doctor to his wife a few days after the 
two marriages had been arranged in the 
manner thus described. It yet wanted ten 
days to Christmas, and it was known to all 
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“If Mr. Peppercorn dines at my table,” 
said the Doctor with a cerlain amount of 
, “any gentleman in England may 
meet him, What! not mect a fellow towns- 
man on Christmasday and on such an 
‘occasion as this t” 
“I don’t think he'll like it,” said Mra. 
Freeborn. 


“Then he may lump it, You'l sce he'll 
come, He'll not like to refuse to bring 
Emily here especially, as she is to meet her 
betrothed. And the Peppeicoms and Jack 
Hollycombe will be sure to come. Those 
‘sort of ‘ies as to meeting this man and 
ai that, in sitting _ to one women sad 
objecting to another, don’t prevail on Christ- 
masdlay, thank God. They've inct already 
at the Lord’s Supper, or ought to have met; 
and they surely can ‘meet afterwards at the 
n’s table, And we'll have Harry Gres- 
to show that there is no lewill, “I hear 
Harry is already making up to the 
Dean’s daughter at Barchester.” 

“He won't care whom he meets,” aaid 
Mrs. Freeborn. “He has gota position of 
his own and can afoul to meet anybody. It 
isn't quite so with Mr, Greenmantle, But of 
course you can have it as you please, I shall 
be delighted to have Polly and her husband 
at dinner with us.” 

So it was settled and the invitations were 
sent out. That to the Peppercorns was de- 
spatched first, so that Mr. Greenmantle might 
be informer whom he would have to meet. 
Tt was conveyed in @ note from Mra. Free- 
‘doin to Polly, and came in the shape of an 
order rather than of a request. “ Dr. Free- 
born hopes that your papa and Mr. [folly- 
combe will bring you to dine with us on 
Christmasday at six o'clock. We'll try and 
get Emily mantle and her lover to meet 
you. You come because the Doctor 
has set his heart upon it.” 

“That's very civil,” said Mr, Peppercorn, 
“Shan't I get any dinner till six o'clock?” 

“You can have lunch, father, of conrac. 
‘You must go.” 

“A bit of bread and cheese when I come 
out of church—just when I’m most famished t 
Of course I'll go. Inever dined with the 


Plumplington that the Doctor intended to be Doctor before.’ 


more than ordinarily blithe during the 
sent Cheeauss holidays. a wall have 
rol le to dinner on uistmat 
Znd the fathers shall come with them”? 
“Will that do, Doctor?” said his wife. 
“Why should it not do?” 
“T don't think that Mx, Greenmantle will 
care about meeting Mr, Peppercom.” 


“Nos did I; but I've dronk tea there, 
‘You'll find he'll make himself very pleasant. 
Bat what are we to do about Jack.” 

“ He'll come, of course.” 

* But what are we to do about his clothes?” 
said Polly, “Idon't think he’s got « dress 
coat; and T'm sure he hasn't a white tie, 
‘Let him come just as he pleases, they won't 
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tuind on Christmas-day aa long as he’s clean. ! very augry at this, and was preparing himself 


de'd better come over and go to church 
with us; and then I'l] see as to making him 
up tidy.” Word was sent to say that Polly 
and her father and her lover would come, 
ond the necessary order was at once de- 
spatched to Darchester, 

“T really do not know what to say sbout 
it,” said Mr, Greenmantle when the invitation 
‘was read to him. “You will meet Polly 
Peppercorn and her husband as is to be,” 
Mrs, Freeborn had written in her note; “for 
we look on you and Polly as the two heroines 
of Plumplington for this occasion.” Mr, 
Greenmantie had been struck with distoay as 
he read the words. Could he bring himself 
to sit down to dinner with Hickory Pepper 
corm and Jack Hollycombe ; and ought #e to 
do so? Or could he refuse the Doctor's 
invitation on such an occasion? He sug- 
gested at Gret that a letter should be pre 

declaring that he did not like to take 
is Christmas dinner away from his own 
house. Dut to this Emily would by no 
means consent. She had plucked up her 
spirits greatly since the days of the chicken: 
roth, and was determined at the present 
moment to rule both her future husband and 
ler father. “You must go, papa. I wouldn't 
not go for all the world.” 
"TI don’t see it, my dear; indeed I don’t.” 
“« me Doctor has been to kind. What's 
objection, papa 
yen There are ‘difecences, my dear.” 

“But Dr. Freeborn likes to have them,” 

“A clergyman is very peculiar, The 
rector of a parish can always meet bis own 
flock. But rank is rank you know, and it 
Lehoves me to be careful with whom I shall 


sociales ioe a soking Peppercom 
ipping my and pol in the rit 
some of these days, And et they 


baye joined your name with that of the 
young lady ina manner that I do not quite 
‘approve. ‘Though you each of you may be 
8 heroine in your own way, youare not the two 
heroines of Plumplington. I do not choose 
that you shall appear together in that light.” 

That is only his joke,” said Emily. 

“It is a joke to which I do not wish to be 
a party. The two heroines of Plumplington | 
{t sounds like « vulgar farce.” 

‘Then there was # pause, during which Mr. 
Greenmanile was thinking how to frame the 
letter of excuse by which he would avoid 
the difficulty. But at last Emily said a word 


which settled him. “Ob, papa, they'll sy 
that you were too j, and then they’! 
laugh at you.”  Greenmantle looked 


to use sume severe language to his daughter. 
But he remembered how recently she had 
become engaged to be wartied, and he 
abstained. “As you wish it, we will go,” he 
said. “At the present crisis of your hfe I 
would not desire to disappoint you in any- 
thing.” So it happened that the Doctor's 
proposed guests accepted; for Hany 
Gresham too expressed himself a5 quile 
delighted to meet Emily Greenmantle on the 
suspicions occasion. 

7 ghall be delighted also to mect Jack 
Hollycombe,” Harry had said.“ have 
‘known him ever so long and have just given 
him an order for twenty quarters of oats." 

They were all to be seen at the Parish 
Charch of Plumplingon & that Chrismas 
morning ;—except Harry Gresham, who, if he 
did so at all, went to church at Greshams- 
Dury,—and the Plumplington world all 
Jooked at them with ig eyes. AB it 
happened the Peppercoms sat just behind the 
Greenmantles, and on this occasion Jack 
Hollycombe and Polly were cxactly in the 
rear of Philip Hughes and Emily. Mi. 
Greenmantle as he took his seat observed 
that it was so, and his devotions were, we 
fear, disturbed by the fact, He waiked up 
proudly to the altar among the earliest and 
‘most aristocratic recipients, and ag he did 60 
could not keep himself from turning round 
to see whether Hickory Peppercom was 
treading on his kibes, But on the present 
occasion Hick Peppercurn was very 
modest and remained with his future son-in- 
law nearly to the last. 

At six o'clock they all met in the Rectory 
drawing-room. “Our two heroines,” sul 
the Doctor as they walked in, one just after 
the other, each Icaning on her lover's arm, 
Mr, Greenmantle looked as though he did 
not like it. In truth he was displeased, 
‘but he could not help himself. Of the two 
young ladies Polly was by far the most 
‘self-possessed. As long as she had got the 
husband of her choice she did not care 
whether she were or were not called a 
heroine, And ber father had behaveil very 
well on that morning a to money. “If you 
come out like that, father,” she had said, “1 
shall have to wear silk dress every day.” 
“So you ought,” he said with true Christnias 
fentrosity. But the income then promised 

been a solid assurance, and Polly was 
the best contented young woman in all 
Plamplington. 

They all sat down to dinner, the Doctor 

with s bride on each ride of him, the place 
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of honour to his right having been of course 
accorded to Emily Greenmantle; and next 
to each young Indy was her lover, Miss 
Greenmantle os was her nature was very 
quiet, but Philip Hughes made an effort and 
carried on, as best he could, a conversation 
with the Doctor. Jack Hollycombe till atter 
pudding-time said not a word, and Polly 
tried to console herself through his silence 
by remembering that the happiness of the 
world did not depend upon loquacity. She 
herself said a little word now and again, al- 
ways with a slight effort to bring Jack into. 
notice, But the Doctor with hia 
of observation understood them all, and told 
himself that Jack was to be a happy man.: 
At the other end of the table Mr. Green- 
mantle and Mr. Peppercorn sat opposite to 
each other, and they too, till after pudding. ! 
time, were very quiet. Mr. Peppercorn felt 
himself to be placed a little above his proper 
position, and could not at once throw off the 
burden, And Mr. Greenmantle would not 
make the attempt. He felt that an injury 
had been done him aes Ed had been 
made to sit opposite to Hickory Peppercom. 
And in truth the dinner party asa dinner 
pry would bave been a failure, bad it not 

for Harry Gresham, who, sented in the 
middle between Philip and Mr. Peppercorn, 
felt it incumbent upon him in his present 
Position to keep up the rattle of the conver- 
sation. He said a goorl deal about the “two 
heroines,” and the two heroes, till Polly felt 
herself bound to quiet him by saying that it 
was o pity that there was not another heroine 
also for hin, 

“Ym an unfortunate fellow,” said Harry, 
“and am always left out in the cold, But 
perhaps T may be a hero too some of these 
days.” 

Then when the cloth had been removed, 
—for the Doctor always had the cloth taken 
off his table,—the jollity of the evening really 
Degan, The Doctor delighted to be on his 
Jegs on such an occasion and to make a little 
speech. He said that he had on his right 
and on his lett two young ladies both of 
whom he had known and had loved through 
out their entire lives, and now they were to 
be delivered over by their fathers, whom he 
delighted to welcome this Christmas-day at 
hiv modest boatd, each to the man who for 


the future was to be her lord and her hus- the 


band. He did not know any occasion on 
which he, as a pastor of the church, could take 
greater delight, seeing that in both cases he 
had ample reason to be satisfied with the 
choice which the young ladies had made. 


een power the 
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The bridegrooms were in both instances of 
such a nature and had made for themselves 
gach characters in the estimation of their 
friends and neighbours 2s to give all assur- 
ance of the happiness prepared for their 
wives, There was much more of it, but this 
was the gist of the Doctor's eloquence, 
‘And then fe ended by saying that he would 
ask the two fathers to say 4 word in acknow- 
iedgment of the toast. 

This he had done out of affection to Polly, 
whom he did not wish to distress by calling 
pon Jack Hollycombe to take a» share in 
vinaking of the evening. He felt 
that Jack wor require a little practice 
before he could achieve comfort dunng such 
an operation ; but the immediate effect was 
to gfunge Mr. Greenmantle into a cold bath, 
‘What was he to say on such an opportunity ? 
But he did blunder through, and gave occa- 
sion to none of that sorrow which Polly woul 
have felt bad Jack Hollycombe got upon 
his legs, and then been reduced to silence, 
Mr. Peppercorn in his turn made a better 
more than could have been expected from 

He said that he was very proud of 
his position that day, which was due to his 
girl's mauner and education. He was not 
entitled to he there by anything that he had 
done himself. Here the Doctor cried, “ Yes, * 
yes, yes, certainly.” Bur Peppercorn shook 
his head, He wasn’t specially proud of him- 
self, be said, but he was awfully proud of his 
girl. And be thought that Jack Hollycombe 
‘was about the most fortunate young man of 
whom he had ever heard. Here Jack de- 
clared that he was quite aware of it, 

After that the jollity of the evening com 
menced; and they were very jolly till the 
Doctor began to feel that it might be difficult 
to restrain the spirits which he had raised. 
But they wete broken up before a very late 
hour by the necessity that Harry Gresham 
should return to Greshamsbury, Here we 
must bid farewell to the “two heroines of 
Plumplington,” and to their young men, 
wishing them many joys in their new capaci- 
ties. One little scene however must be 
described, which took place as the brides 
were putting on their bats in the Doctor's 
study. “Now I can call you Emily again,” 
said Polly, “ and now I can kiss you ; though 
I know IJ ought to do neither the one nor 

other.” 





“Yes, both, both, always do beth,” said 
Emily, Then Polly walked home with her 
father, who, however well satisfied he might 
have been in his heart, had not many words 
to say on that evening. . 





’ 





“The lovely torquowo-bine of forget me nots 
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By MISS LINSKILL, 
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AGAR'S home 1s 1% iude hing thatched cot 
tage, standing at the foot of a wild ravine, 
A clear brown brook rushed downward, under narrow bnd 
and oser moss grown boulders Below, tall chfis rose up on erther 
hand, with grey fractuied sides enlnened by patches of stunted grass 
and golden colour, The broken receding angles at the foot of the Grif* stood out 
dant aod sternly against the white flecked sea beyond 
A light breeze was blowing, an what sailors call “a hpper” on the surface of the 
water, a few ships were lis were crying shnilly overhead 
‘The lughway leadin; Pom th the eeghbounng town of Port St Hilda to the fishmg- 
villages beyond wound down the southernmost slope of the ravine, over the rou; 
stone noes close to the cottage, round the foot of the opposite chi, along ots rugged 


© Grf—a.nurow, rocky, Rasure like chasm 
2 


M“ 
seaward face. The carriers'-carts had to 


pass that way, farmers and their wives went 
tomend fro i ‘utt-leden with 


had only been intemded as a 


tethporury tax, advantage iad been taken of * « 
tie erntzuce of the commie Ru of the wi drawing 


of its occupant td act as .toll-keeper. 
Aaron liked the post; itadded to his 
iemportance, and gave him oppedmetities for 
assertion. ‘et 
‘The old man was bent alnest doutipwith 
age and 3 Dot-bnie danke age was 
ay bright and kesn- 
sig ‘The brilliant 
wie 


out of doors to amoke kie 5 but be 


denly he started: his hi was not 30 

as it had been, and the beck being full 
was rather noisy, so that he had not heard 
the ap of footsteps. He took his pipe 
from his lips, and looked ap, hot and 


angry >— 
"Noo, sit, what may be your will?” he 
asked testy of the man who stood before 


him, 

“Tam afraid I have startled you. Iam 
‘very sorry,” was the reply, given in tones 
that seemed as if the speaker's voice had 
been made for soothing, 

His face too was not without its tranquillis- 
ing influence: it was one that touched most 
people to a new quietness whatever the 
mood they had been in before. It was not 
a handsome face; no one ever thought of 
anere beauty in looking at it. If any one bad 
tried to criticize it they might have found 
that the lines were sharp, the features umm- 
portant, the colouring wan; but the im ; 
‘sion so gathered would not have remained. | 
If you did but Christopher Fane in the | 
street, the thought, or rather the feeling that ; 
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lingered with you wes one of reverence, of 
new aspiration after te pure and the good. 
a rol eibeck aon somremioekis 
irritation in the presence of this man. 

"Ite all reeght, sir, all reeght,” he said, 
speaking with his usual volubility. “Ab’s 
tether narvous. Ah cums of & fam'ly ‘at 
allus gits narvous toward ¢ latter end o” their 
tahme. But sit ya doon « bit, sit ya 
doon. Mebbe tiseat’s mucky; but ya can 
fetch, yernen a chasis cot it’ hoose if ya 
‘Thank you; I mustn't 

“mn 


what's comaiy her.” 
“Is seapdndocra? © asked the school- 


muster, 
“Naily, she's up on t' rigg yonder; she’s 
eter ¢ oe? That's her, 


feu ya” said the old man, rising to his feet 
with difficulty, and pointing with the stem of 
his pipe to a scarlet speck upon the topmost 
ridge of the cliff, “That's her; she’s cumin’ 
doon. She'll be here i’ twed three minutes.” 

‘Fane went on talking to the old man, not 
knowing how little attention he gave to what 
he said, or to what was spoken in reply, 
He was watching Hagar’s swift and perilous 
descent. What a picture the girl made as 
she stepped lightly and rapidly from rock to 
rock, or came gliding down the olij 
shale! She was tell and strong ; her sooth 
shining yellow head was uncovered, she had 
an old scarlet shawl tied round her, and as 
she came nearer be sew that she carried in 
her arms a tiny white lamb, folding it to’ 
breast an a mother folds her infant, and now 
and then burying her face in its soft warm 
woo! with childish gestures and caresses that 
were a little startling. Hagar was not asa 
Tule demonstrative, 

‘She was coming round by the bridge, but 
suddenly she caught sight of the master 
standing there. Did he fancy that the colour 
on her face toa pink as she 
turned back a step or two, tan down the 

ite bank of the beck? She crossed 
stepping-ttones, came wp through the 
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white orchard trees, disappearing suddenly 
at the lower end of the cottage. 

Fane waited s few minutes, then the old 
man said, 
Go an’ see if ya can Gnd ¢’ less; shell 
‘be somewheres aboot ? t wotchut,* ahi 
warrant ya. It's curus she didn’t see ‘at ya 
were here,” ' 


“ Well, Hagar, how are to-day?” he 
asked, speaking in the cqusct way, axd with 
the quiet smile liar to himself. 

JHagar raised 
hanging bough of an apple-tree as she did so, 
and showering the crimson-tipped blossoms 
all about her. The most deeply tinted 

colour than 


Loa b yin ange to the master's 
greeting, ani er soft blue eyes fora 
Foment, but she made no reply. 

“ How is it that you don’t come to school 
now?" he continued. ‘And you haven't 
been to the practisings lately. What have 
me cone 9 70 ENE in tie 

8 great root of potatoes in 
left band ; with the right abe was carefaly 
putting the larger ones into one skep, the 
‘smaller ones into another. She waited until 
she hed cleared the root, then she said, 


tlowly, 

“Nobody's done nothing, sir, T'm gettin’ 
over old to go to school, There isn't any- 
Dory. cies there 06 oid ak mie au 

“Those are vi iT reasons, . 
You are ‘only filters, ind you haven't had 
the same chance of coming regularly that the 
others have had. You have a great deal to 
earn yet.” 

Then ves dar ntgaad brief silence, then 
Hagar y, 

Pease, a, Vm sixteen; I shall be 


seventeen come next Lrg her 
way off,” 


Fane mailed. “That's a 
he said. “ But opposing you were twice 
sixteen you couldn't be too old to learn, nor 
to0 old to come to school to learn.” 
© Corker’, 


head, touching the over. it 


38 


Again there was no reply and the time 


we Pes ind T cust 


é go," the master said, 
Yooking ot his watch agui i 


again, and turning 


- 


4 


ld be nothing for her grandfather 
£2 ott i» had been a tie whan she: 
0 left dependent upon him, cr 
less and motherless baby; bat now things 
were changed, and he was dependent upon 
her. The profits of garden and orchard, of 
cow and pigs, of fowls and sheep, were all 
the living of these two; and 2 bare living it 
would be if things were not cared for, and 
attended to, night and day, early and late. 
‘The rent of the cottage was allowed to the 
ol | maa for his services as tolrkeeper, but 
i ounds a year to pay for the 
foe wares of land attached to it Tt was 
often a hard matter to make ends meet when 
tent day came ; but it was the pride of old 
Aaron's life that he had never been “back 
in arrears.” 

In Hagar's earlier childhood there bad 
been no school within several miles of Shawn 
Grif, and she had learnt nothing save what 
er could teach her, But the 
old man had # housekeeper in those days, 
and when the new school was built at Skerne 
Dun, Hagar’s name was one of the fret on 
the register, and forawhile she made the 
most of her opportunities. But things went 


wrong down in the Grif for two or three 
fae cee. sie 
potato crop failed, the donkey over 
cliff and had to be shot on the scaur below. 
‘Then it was that old Rudbeck decided that 
bis housekeeper must go, and Hagar take 
her place. plan had succeeded beyond 
his most ine dreams. He had never 
‘deen better off in his life than he was in these 
last years of his. 

So it will be seen that Hagar had had 


grematurely love-tick. She bad never read 
a novel in her life, and her knowledge of the 
outer world and its ways was of most 
dimited. There had been a long interim in 
her school-tife when she had first undertaken 
the management of her grandfather's house, 
and she had no thought of going to 
school any more; but changes had taken 
place at Skerne Dun, and these had wrought 
changes in Hagar’s wishes and plans. 

One day during the ling summer 
there had come down to her from the Dun 
the kindest and most courteous gentleman 
that Hagar had everseen. Lancelot did not 
‘come more suddenly and strikingly into the 
Jife of Elaine than this new village school- 
master came into the life of Hagar Rudbeck. 
‘Some one had told him that she could sing, 
and he wanted her to join the choir that he 

to form. There was no church at 


qetyg 
Skerne Dun, but the vicar of Skerne Yatts But she 


bad made arrangements for the coming 
of a curate, and there was to be a service 
in the schoolroom at Skerne Dun every 
Sunday afternoon. Of course con 
sented, and from that day her existence had 
been snother thing altogether. The greatest 
drawback of all had been her inability to 
read fluently, She had a beautiful voice, 
clear, rich, and fresh as a bird's; and it was 
sad that it should fail sometimes because she 
could not follow the words of the hymn. 
‘The roaster had discovered this, and 

bad felt his discovery through all her nature, 
‘The flush of shame swept over her like 
atric fire, THe asked her to stay for a few 
‘moments after the practice that evening, and 
he tried to persuade her to attend the school, 
if it were but for half a day twice or thrice a 
week, and Hagar had yielded to his wish: 
with tears that were not entirely of gratitude 
in her blue eyes. She never forgot that 
evening. The master had talked to her of 
other things then her defective education. . 
He bad not preached, but he had spoken 
‘out of a tull, fervid heart that was 
for the peace and giadness of every other” 
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buman heart with whom he had to do, There 
was no doubt in him, no hesitation. His 
faith was the perfect, unquestioning, childlike 
faith that wre 7 Cg aed bi oe nasa 
possess. it he li \imself, anc it 
came his powerful influence over ene 
true it is, 23 Carlyle has written, that “There 
is in man a quite indestructible reverence for 
whatsoever holds of heaven, or even plausibly 
counterfeits auch holding, Show the duilest 
clodpole, show the haughtiest featherhead, 
that a soul higher than himself is actually 
here; were his knees stiffened into brass he 
must down and worship, 

Hagar's new existence was not entirely 
pleasurable even from the beginning. She 
‘was content to worship in silence, content 
that there should be no acceptance, no re- 

these things she had not yet dreamed 
of; but inevitably her content was shaded 
by sadness, first sweet and vague and light, 
then sweet and definite, and of gradually in- 
creasing heaviness, In this He H 
inarticulate reason for withdrawing herself 
from the master’s presence, She was little 
more than a child in years, but the woman's 
instinct was awakening within her. She had 
never yet, even in thought, applied the word 
“love” to her own feeling, for the simple 
reason that she did not know what love was, 
anil for the same reason it was that she bad 
had no thought of being loved in return. 
was conscious of a passionate desire 
that this man who seeined 60 far above her 
should deign to be interested in her, That 
was all she asked, that be should care whether 
she went to school or not, that his eye should 
brighten when he saw her, that he should aay 
hor name softly and carefully, and make it 
‘seem like sweet music in her ear, 

Had Hagar been a girl given to tears she 
might have wept for the self-reproach that 
beset her when Fane had gone, leaving her 
alone and lonely under the orchard trees. 
She had seen the change that came over his 
face as he turned away. “' He was vexed wi’ 





elec- me,” she said to herself sorrowfully, But 


she had no time wherein to indulge her 
sorrow. Her labour was real and hard and 
figuing. When night came there was only 
the old pathetic yearning that she might be 
something more to the master, something 
that he needed and had not. The great 
dream of her life was to be his servant, to 
work for him, take thought for him, minister 
to him. She would take no . Uf be 
should find failt with her it would-be a satia- 
faction ; if he should praise her, her cup of 
bappiness would be full. 
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CHAPTER T.—AT THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


‘Tr was nearly two miles from the Shawn 
Srif toll-house to the hamlet of Skerne Dun. 
ey and yoo cot, tat lok at if they 
mey yellow crags, that asi 
night have been Teen asunder but fame 
jay. Farther up the crags sloped back- 
ward, and the slopes were covered with 
oudding trees and rich growths of dark 
‘underwood. Glossy fronds of hart'stongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones on 
gither side of the noisy brook; fringes and 
Yestoons of hanging greenery were swaying 
overhead, Somewhere from the heart of the 
‘Grif came the sound of 2 rushing waterfall, 
Peden ey es beincied off into 8 

ati ing to Grange, 
where Squire eee lived. You could 
ee the house 28 you passed; but Hagar, on 
her way to Skene Dun, hurried by quickly, 
never once looking to the white gate on the 
left. She was soon out of the plantation. 
Seagulls and lapwings were screaming over 
the newly-ploughed lands above. 
repeated to herself the old couplet— 


"Sota Boo eelistenss pete oe and", 


‘The day was fine enough so far; but Hagar 
had lived too long with her grandfather to 
believe that the gulls could have any other 
reason for coming landward than s storm, 

1g or impending. 

ere are not more than four farm-houses 
at the Dun, and these stand at respectful 
distances from each other. The only other 
buildings are the blacksmith’s shop, two 
cottages, and the school-honse, 

This school-house, ax it has been said, is 
nearly a new building. It stands on the 
top of the Dun, on the site of an ancient 
chapel, built Probably by those De Percies 
who were Lords Streonshalh in days 
gone by. You can trace the plan of nave 
and chancel still if you note carefully the 
broken grass-grown slopes below the school. 
If the ucenery is stern and bold, it is 
also solemn and full of grandeur, The dark 
woods of Castle Dunswater cover the wide 
aweep of upland to the north, and stretch 
guay fll you lose aight of them in the wind 





ing of and moor; there is the distant 
church-crowned hill, the ru coastline 
with its majestic cliffs and dark headlands 


running far out into the sea, and above all 
there is the seg itself, changeful, restless, 
never silent. On the calmest days the mur 
mur comes up from the bay below, more 


” 

soothing to ears that love it than the song of 
e music of chanted bymns. 

by which Hagar came was full in 

tight school windows, and a little atin 

Jpeat ron the voor 68 the entered the gute. 

face 


& 
F 


of surprise on the master’s pe 
waa not unnoticed by those four of 
class who sat immediately in font of 
him. There were not more than thirty chil- 
bey 

an hour before; utter silence reigned, 

Every one looked up when the heavy 
door opened with # loud click, Hagar 
entered, seeming even taller and stronger 
than she had seemed before, more beautiful 
too; and, in some indefinable way, more 
impressive. She was blushing hotly, her 
eyes were drooping shyly ; she was fully con- 
scious of the stiffness ungracefulness of 
her curtsey to the master. She passed to 
her ice ‘at the bottom of the front desk, 
not daring to look into the anly face of all 
the thirty that she cared to see, 

Hagar at the villege-school, with a clean 
buff print porn, too tight at the cheat and 
waist, avd far too short in the skirt, was not 
the same Hagar who could bound lightly and 
surely down the face of a rocky cliff, or carry 
1 pail of milk on her head acrove the stepping- 
stones of the beck with bearing enough for a 
crowned, queen, and this without 30 much as. 
touching ¢ pail with her band. Down in 
the her » made shoes and her 

il ened hands never troubled her; 
her old red shawl and grey winsey gown 
never cost her a thought. To say the truth 
she was not ay ee het 
appearance. She had not reached the age o! 
sixteen without having heard various rustic 
compliments on the faimess of her com- 

and the beauty of her rich yellow 

ir, But Hagar had not the gift of taking 
comfort in these things, when comfort was 
needed. The halthour she had spent in 
brushing ber hair and arranging it in thick, 
gee plaits, that hung low upon her neck, 
‘been balf an hour wasted so far as any 
present satisfaction was concerned, She was 
conscious only of ber defects, and her con- 
sciousness brought a look of shame and pain 
to her face, that almost destroyed its natural 
frankness and fearlessness, ane snakes was 
watching her, though she did not know it; 
and he was not altogether imperceptive, not 
unsympathetic—ney, perhaps he was a little 
troubled, too, he tk ing of 
c * 1 eo 
chats passing in the girl’s mind, he did. 
not understand all, Hagar left the school 
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thet efternoon, and the next, end the next 
after that, with a sore feeling of disappoint- 
ment ather heart. It was not only that she had 
failed to win that little meed of notice which 
she 0 craved, but it seemed to her that she 
received lees than the others, She could not 
put her undefined feeling into thought, but it 
existed nevertheless, She felt that the word 
she watched and waited for at the end of a 
lesson was uttered with a certain guarded. 
ness, if not with restraint; while the words 
that were said to girls like Ellen Verrill and 
Susan Featherstone were said easily, if not 
gaily ; and what did these care for anything 
‘the muster might say or leave unsaid? Only 
once during "those days had he made her 
heart beat with any pleasure, and that was 
when he had spoken to her with words of 
Diame, somewhat emphatic for him, because 
she had whispered a sentence to little Martha 
Stangoo, who sat next to her, and did not 
know het home lessons. Hagar’s blue-grey 
eyes grew brighter: she had roused him at 
last. Words of rebuke were better than 
ao nan days passed 
or three more days on, une 
marked and slow, Tt mun be said for 
Flas that she did her best, that she was 
ient, attentive, and ceaselessly indus- 
trious. No temptation moved her: the class 
wast quieter and better to manage because of 
her presence in it. If any special praise or 
yy such 
have 





notice might have been gained 
means as these Hagar must certainly 
gained it. She never asked herself why she 
was not satisfied with the quiet approbation 
that the master gave; she only knew that 
satisfaction was not hers: she wanted some- 
thing that she had not, and could not win, 
hy had he asked her to go back to 
school? He did not care whether she was 
there or not. She had gone every afternoon 





now for nearly a week, and where was the if it 


good of it? She had to work hard in the 
morning and harder still at night, only that 
ahe might walk those four miles in the after. 
noon and sit for two hours at a deak with 
books and slates before her, It would be 
different if any one cared, if any one saw, or 
underatood. 

Hagar was wandering slowly through the 
Gr-copse, her heart within her beating pas- 
sionately against the cruel, unintelligible bars. 
Tt was still May, and 2 chill cast wind was 
blowing up the ravine ; but it was calmer in 
the fir-wood. There was only that mystic 
soughing in the of the trees that falls 
upon the soul like the cadence of a soft-toned 
organ Hagar stopped awhile, leaning against 
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the lichened bole of a larch-tree, The san 
was shining overhead, but she stood in the 
solemn shadow, watching the Sivering of 
the feathery boughs against the blue beyond; 
listening to the murmur, yielding to the 


spell, 

When she went on again she moved like 
cue, fn. decaca—a, Cooesn, tae esied tee 
spirit into harmony with the things that were, 
‘Uf-she might receive nothing she would take 

satisfaction in giving. She did not say 
this to herself, but a voice spoke, and she 
understood. These were progressive days, 
‘That beautiful, unconscious, girl-life of Hagar’s 
was receding rapidly. 

Xt had been a late 
primroses were only now in full bloom, 
violeta were plentifal, and the white, fragile 
wood anemone quivered to the breeze every- 
where. Suddenly Hagar’s eye was caught 
by the lovely turquoise-biue of forget-me-nots, 
the first she had found. ‘There were only a 
few of them, and she gathered them with an 
almost impetuous eagerness. She had seen 
master’s face grow bright over flowers 
fair than these, There was no more 


lingering by the way. 

But as Hast neared the gate of the school 

two other girls of her class were coming uj 

hill-side, and to her dismay their hands 
full of forget-me-nots as large and blue 
beautiful as hers. No touch of evil- 
feeling entered her heart: the girl was too 
large-natured for any ill-will. She shook 
her head and laughed. “It's too bad of 
you,” she said, as they all three entered the 
porch together. 

Certainly it was a pleasure to watch the 
master’s face as the girls walked up to the 
desk. He had been looking and feeling 
weary ; his pale features had seemed 
is soft red-brown hair looked as 


spring that year; the 


uF 


was transfigui 
‘Had any one teken a bit of blue sky into 
that dingy of maps, ink-pots, black. 
copy-books, he could hardly 
have been hes out oe Saneall toes om. 
. He was not young, as the 
ont youth, he ad amet his fairer 
year; dut no child shut in a sick chamber 
could have ras See and vag orate 
in these first forget-me-nots year 
{oy ino itis Lovely toil-worn schoolmaster. 
‘There was a flush on his feos and « strangely 
eager light in his eyes as he took the 
‘bunch—it was offered to him by bold, dark- 
eyed Susan Featherstone. 


i 
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“This # a treat, Suran,” he said in low, | 


tones, i 
Little Martha St ’s bunch came next, | 
She was always “Little” Martha, 


partly because she bore her mother’s name, 
partly because she was so small for her age. | 

ihe was almost a3 old as Hagar, though she| 
hardly stood as high as Hagar’s elbow. She’ 
‘was a bright, smiling little creature, loved by 
‘everybody, Fane took her forget-me-nots 
with most careful tenderness, 

“Why they are almost as blue as your own 
eyes, Little Martha,” he said with one of his 
rare smiles, . 

‘Then came Hagar, glad because the master 
was glad. Her eyes were not so blue asi 
Martha’s, but she lifted them frankly to the 
moaster’s face as she offered him her flowers. 
He took them with that same tenderness, for 
the Sowers’ sake, as Hagar saw it ; but there 
‘was no compliment for her, nor any expres- 
sion of pleasure. 

“Thank you, Hagar,” he said, raising his 
eyes to meet hers for a moment; but even 
as he did so it scemed to the girl that his 
amile faded and bis grave look came back, 

She went to her seat as if she had received 
ablow. Fora time she made no at to 
work. She was sick at heart. The 

ointment was a little one, but it was cruel, 
ig as it did into that gentler mood that 
had been hers before. 

A dictation-lesson was being given, Some- 
where about the middle of it Hagar took up 
her slate with an indifference that was, and 
‘was meant to be, decidedly provoking. When 
ined lesson was over Fanc passed slowly along 


“Susan Featherstone, three mistakes,” he 
said quietly. 

“ Eilea Verrill, none.” 

“Martha Stangoe, seven,’ 

“Hannah Pennock, one.” 

“ Hagar Rudbeck, nineteen.” 

He made no comment : it was unusual for 
‘Hagar to make so many mistakes, but she 
was not displeased with herself. 

Presently Fane turned to Joe Verrill: Joe 
Gus going to be a pupilte er one of these 

lays. 

“ Give out the new iphies, Joe,” he 
said “and put the map af Palestine on the 
easel 

Then, for nearly twenty minutes, the 
Jesson went on; after that the word was 
gren to close the books, and the master 

egan his questioning, 

‘The answers were fairly given. Fane 
could interest the children and secure their 


» 


attention in a manner that seemed wonderful 
to any stray visitor who found his way into 
the school. Hager answered less readily 
than some of the others, but her answers 
were always correct: she had a serviceable 
memory, The only one who gave much 
trouble was Little Martha, who seldom shone 
in anything that required application. 

“Now think again, Martha,” Fane said, 
gently and patiently. “Think how niany times 
you have heard of Bethany, and of the things 
that happened there-~surely you can re- 
member one of them.” 

A dozen hands were stretched out: Martha 


. The master turned 
‘bent forward with 


* Lazarus,” she said in an audible whisper. 
Fane heard the word, and not without 
pain, Only a few deys before he had detected 
her in the same infraction of rule, charged 
Palak ber ithe dobeyed hin guns i 
ish her if she disol im agai t 
was this made him hesitate now: if he no- 
ticed the matter at all he must keep his word, 
He considered for a moment ; then decided 
hastily. “He could not punish Hagar Rudbeck 


He had remained standing in front of the 
desk where the boys sat, straggling with him- 
self, Presently he tumed back to the girls; 
as he did so, he saw to his distress that 
‘Hagar was again bending toward the still un- 
ready child beyond—this time she was deli- 
berately passing her an open book. 

‘The master went to his own desk: others 
had seen the thing as weil as he. For one 
moment that was felt through the whole school 
he stood there, pale, silent, as unable as he was 
unwilling to say what he yet knew must be 
said, 


‘Hagar was pale too; the expression of the 
master’s fret yeemed to have arrested the 
beating of her heart. She looked up at him 
halfuncopsciously, and her look touched 
him: it might not stay him. 

‘When he spoke it was in a changed voice, 
tremulous, full of emotion, yet irresistible in 
its power, 

a 





-«.. come here, You myst 
stand by my desk until lessons are over.” 
Contrary to the expectation of the whole 
school, nay, perhaps contrary to that of the 
master himself, Hagar stepped out from her 
place, crossed the room, and stood on the 
exact spot he had indicated. _ 
She had not hesitated: it had never 
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occurred to her that she had any alternative 
save obedience. Her nature was one of 
those peculiarly feminine natures to whom it 
ia as natural to obey a command as it is to 
resist persazsion. 

But now that she had obeyed, now that 
she stood there alone, with the curious eyes 
of that silent, wondering school fixed upon 
her, with the very atmosphere about her tense 
with an emotion of which she was the cause, 
her consciousness came back. Strong as she 
was she trembled so that she longed to put 
out « hand for support, Her face was burn- 
ing, her eyes were burning, her very hands 
seemed to burn as she twined them tightly 
one within the other. No culprit ever shrank 
from the gaze of 2 crowd more painfully than 
Hagar shrank from the gaze of those few 
simple village children. 

Fane had made a mistake, and he already 
saw that he had, He had meant to punish 
the girl, but not to torture her. He had not 
taken into account the torture to himself. 

‘There was still silence, What could he 
do? He had said that she must stand there 
till lessons were over, and not more than five 
minutes had :d ; but he could not enforce 
his word at this expense. 

He bent forward a little over the blue 
forget-me-nots that were rising crisply in the 

ha them, 
he said, speaking more firmly 
than before, yet more kindly, “T have changed 
my mind, You may go back to your place. 
1 will speak of this afterward.” 

‘The girl did not look up : no one saw the 
change that came over her face. For a 
moment she did not move ; then, with sudden 
passionate vehemence she rushed wildly from 
the school, up the narrow path, and away 
oat of sight before any who watched her 
had recovered from their surprise. Fane 
stood for a minute turning the pages of a 
‘book, then he bowed his head on his hand ; 
the little ones still sat silent and bewildered, 

They were not used to scenes like this: 
me was a rare thing. During all 

er schooblife Hagar had never been “in 
disgrace ” till now, and she felt it with unen- 
durable keenness. She had only herself to 
blame, this she knew, but there was no com- 
fost in the knowledge. It was not ondy that 
the master had punished her, but that she 
had been punished, She had not ex 
it; she had had no definite expectation of 
any kind; she had drifted in the current of 
« blind perversity, unminageable, because 
altogether unprecedented in her mental 
history ; and thie was the result. “ It wus his 
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fault,” she said to herself, as she went awiftly 
down the Grif, her hot cheeks hotter for the 
cold wind that was blowing. “It was his 
fault, He shouldn’t ba’ spoken i’ that way. 
Ah couldn’t bear it.” 

She was thinking of the master's retraction 
of the sentence he had passed. He had 
spoken kindly, almost tenderly, and Hagar's 
eyes had filled with instant tears. Another 
moment and she would have broken dowa 
before them all: this was why she had fled 
so suddenly and foolishly, 

She had been very foolish, poor child ; and 
the master had not been wise, or, at any rate, 
he had not been considerate. This he acknow- 
ledged to himself sadly as he sat alone after 
the children had gone, If he had said openly 
that she must remain after lessons, that would 
have been enovgh. It was in vain he told 
himself that he had not had time for con- 
sideration, He had waited Jong enough for a 
second thought to arise, and it was this 
second thought that had startled him, made 
him feel for the moment as if his only error 
could be on the side of undue leniency, 

Yes; he had been startled, though it was 
perhaps difficult to eee why, ere had 

no sudden transformation of feeling. 
iis interest in Hagar had begun on the day 
that he first saw her, If it had threatened 
to become an undue interest he bad with on- 
failing manliness refrained from undue ex- 
pression of it. too 

‘He was not yet sure of what was i 
‘own heast, and he was further than most)..cn. 
in his place would have been from onder- 
standing what was in Hagar’s. He would 
probably have smiled incredulously had any 
told him that the girl was stricken with that 
“ passionate kindness” which has been de- 
fined as the very essence of love. 

He had certainly done nothing to encourage 
such a feeling; and he bad done his best to 

is e the awakening of anything more 

than dispassionate kindness within himself, 

It was bewildering tofind that he was subject 

to something that seemed outside his own 
of volition. 

He could not blame himself, His admire- 
tion had been attracted by the girl's Large, 
unselfish nature, by the unconscious beauty 
of her life and character. She had faults, but 
they were the faults of defective training, not 
of a defective heart or soul. His first long- 
ing toward her had been the longing to tain 
those dormant faculties of hers that he had 
seen were only waiting to be called forth, 

He knew now that other yearnings had 
beset him unawares, less disinterested, more 
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to suspicion, ‘This was the point to 
ohich he. brought himself with fe much 
effort. And at this point he stopped for the 


time being. It were better forhim to go back the beck. 


lodging the 


resolutely and at once to that dreary 
of his on the moor than to sit there 
ing the sweet dreams and visions that strove 
to possess his brain. He was a man of 
warta heart, and true and tender, but of 
chastened impulse, He had fought many 
battles with himself, and had fallen in few. 
When he could not see his way clearly he 
‘was accustomed to adopt the sterner and 
safer plan of choosing the most painful way. 


CHAPTER U.—PHIL KEMPTHORN, 


Hacar was more fortunate than she knew 
in being compelled to live that outdoor life 
of hers, Al! day she was about in the 
Grif, bare-headed, wildly clad, and as rustic 
as you please in air and manner; indeed, 
jost the same Hagar to look at and edmire 
as she had been before she ran away from 
the school, incurred what seemed to her a 
life’s disgrace, and made that poor heart of 
hers ache more keenly and bitterly and com- 
Prehendingly than it had ever ached 


It must not be supposed that she had Kempthora 


forgotten. The pain was there, and the 
shame, and other things; but they were 
stilled by the labour and the care of her 
life: Perpetual contact with the stiri 
breezes from the moorland and the sea 
delivered her soul from temptations that she 
did not dream of. There was seldom a 
week that kind nature did not send some- 
thing down into Shawn Grif that needed 
ssruggle and resistance. One day the beck 

id be flooded with rain or melting snow, 
and the torrent would come roaring 
from the moorland hills, turbid and foamy, 
and bearing with it fences, posts, gates, the 
trunks of uptom trees, and now and then 
the dead body of a sheep or pig. 

Another time, and the flood would come 
upward from the sea, On ordinary days 
the tide at high-water came close to the 
foot of the cliffs, but before the spring, or 
after the autumn equinox, the overlapping 
waves would come rushing up under the 
apple-trees, over the cabbages, sending long 
wate tongues of foam up to the very steps 
at the cottage door. Old Rudbeck could 
tell how it had once come in at the door 
and window until the water put out the 
fire; and how he had had to take refuge 
with his young wife and little children in 
the“ cock-loft,” up under the thatch. 

‘Yes; there was often something to struggle 
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with im the Grif, always something to do. 
Hagar had the cow to milk, and to drive 
down from its barren pasture twice « day to 
-side for water. She had the pigs and 
fowls to feed, the butter to make; and 
on Saturdays she had to take the donkey- 
cart and drive herself and her eggs and butter, 
fruit and vegetables, to the market at Port 
St. Hilda, She hated Saturdays now: she 
hated anything that took her away from the 
cottage in Shawn Grif. 

The girl was always woking, but that did 
not preclude much waiting and watching. 
Had any eyes ever watched the hill-side road 
that : oP the varios to Skeme Dun as 
eagerly and longingly as those blue-grey eyes 
of Hagar’s watched iP Ks 


Tt was quite in vain, People came and 
went by the high-road, paying their toll to 
the old man who sat with his pipe under the 


upturned boat. Now and then a wayfaring 
man up the Grif to his labour in the 
morning, and came down again at night. 
Sometimes, too, the Squire walked by, dro) 
ping oat i Sood deay "to cid Bucher 
or ving fagar 2 long, stern, ny > 
if ppened to Be in the way. Squire 
did not concur iu general 
liking that the girl had won for herself. 
had not seen the master since that 
fatal day. She had not had courage to go 
to the schoolroom service at Skee Dun, 
much less to attend the choir-practisings. 
‘Once or twice on Sunday evenings she had 
gone round to the little church in Skeme 
Wyke, a fishing village about a mile farther 
to the north, but it was not the same thi 
toher, She hardly knew what she missed, 
but everything was strange and unfamiliar; 


down and Hagar hated changes, 


‘The days were almost at their longest now ; 
the hawthorn hedges were white, for in this 
cold north country of ours the May-blossom 
seldom comes till June. The mossy hedge- 
rows were bright with daisies and speedwell 
and ragged-robin ; the trees were clad in 
their daintiest green ; summer was young and 
sweet; on the warmest days cool sea-scented 
breezes came up from the blue ocean and the 
tan, wn sands, 

. one of these summer days Hagar came 
round from the little shed below the cottage 
with her grandfather's wheelbarrow before 
her, and an old reaping-hook lying at the 
bottom of it. The old man was teaming over 
the fence near the gate; he had plenty of work 
now, for visitors frere coming to Port St, Hilda 
daily, and there was 2 biisk trade in fish 
going on besides. A carriage had just gone 
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by; old Aaron had had a little altercation 
with the driver, as was usual with “him, and 
he was still somewhat warm; but the un- 
genial light faded quickly from his eye as he 
spoke to his grandchild. 

“Is thee gyne for a bit o’ brecken, 
honey ?* he asked, taking his pipe from hia 
lips and looking up kindly. 

“Yis, grandfather. Diya want anything 
afore ah go?” 

“Nay, honey, nay. Dedn’t be lang gone ; 
and deiin't ower-laide thysel’, We'll heva 
‘cup o’ tea as sean as thoo gits back.” 

There was bracken in abundance a little 
way up the ravine, It had to be cut and 
dried and stacked for winter bedding for the 
donkey and pigs. It was young and green 
now, and Hagar’s strong arm had soon cut 
down enough to fill the barrow. She was 
piling in the last armful when she heard a 
light, firm step; she stopped, listened a 
moment, gave @ quick short sigh: it was not 
the step for which she had listened. 

The road was above her, and curved a 
little, so that she saw Philip Kempthorn 
before he saw her. She checked the excla- 
mation of surprite that rose to her lips. The 
next instant Phil was almost by her side. 

“You there, ?” he said 7, Tet- 
ting himself down by the boughs of a young 
alder-tree that hung over the rough bank- 
side. The girl stood leaning with her round 
pink arm on the load of en, smiling 
openly, looking up with frank pleasure, She 
had no shyness nor timidity to contend with 
now, “Yes; I'm here," she said, speaking 
rather saucily. “An how does it happen 

you're here? When did ya come home?” 

4 Last night,” Phil replied. Thenaricher 


crimson spread over hisdack handsome face. said. 


“Twas coming down to see you this morning,” 
he went on, “but I bad to go into the town 
with my father,” 

“What did ya want to see me for?” asked 
Haan ‘mused at his confusion, and deeply 

sdmiting the long black lashes and heavy 
rounded lids that shaded Phil's dark eyes. 
“He was allus a bonny lad,” she said to her- 
self, “but I think he's grown bonnier.” 

“ Don't I always want to see you, Hegar?” 
he asked, with a shy, grave look that was new 
to the girl. 

“TY never knew ‘at ya did,” she replied 
honestly ; she was thinking how very little 
she had seen of him during the past few 
in. Phil was three years older than 

Hagar. They had Played together as child 
ten whenever Phil could steal down from the 
Grange. Then he had been sent to the 
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| over at Ripon. It was a 


year now pits he had been at home before. 
‘Hager had no very distinct remembrance of 
his lest Test home-consng, but Phil had. 


“When are ya going back to school 
seek ceed oe gil, breaking a brief but 
impressive silence. 

“Pm not going back any more,” said Phil. 
Then 4 gleam of fierceness came into his 
somewhat sleepy face. “ And J chould think 
you're not going to school any more either, 
Heyar—are you?” he asked with some 


“Me! What for not?” she asked with a 
quick flush of shame, “What for shouldn't 
go? Who's told you that I'm not going?” 

“I know all about it,” the boy said, re- 
fraining himeelf with some effort. “ And if 
that fellow had been in the neighbourhood 
now I'd let him know that I knew.” 

Almost for the first time in her life Hagar 
tumed pale. She stood still and silent, 
realising the thing she had heard slowly. 
She felt the full force of it at last, The 
oaster had gone away ; this was why he had 
never come. . . . He had gone away. 

“Where's he gone?™ she asked after a time, 

“How should I know? I neither know 
nor care. I’ve heard plenty about him, and 
it’s well for him that he's gone anywhere. 
But don't let us waste time im talking about 


him,  Twan’t you to tell me about 
ae 

it nothing to tell—tell me about yours 
self,” taid the girl, recovering her presence of 


weaned with it something of the former 
gaiety and sauciness. A certain new idea, 
too was awakening within her. “Tell me 
what you've been learnin’ at school,” she 
id. “How much d'ya know?” 

Phil laughed. 
said carelessly. 
Greek.” 

“ An’ what else?” 

“ Mathematics.” 

“ What's them?” 

“Ob, ite— wel ita like going on with 

;; doing sums with lines and curves 


“Ob, lots of things,” he 
Some Latin and a ‘little 


Well very ness. I know elite Ger 


man : 
ann hear ya say oe eee fae 

a nervous laugh, 

showing ein eal eas white teeth within “crim- 
son-threaded” lips that a gill might have 


envied. papers shted up with another 
Hagar had made 
a for his tat he woke 
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* You see, you wouldn't understand me if! 


1did,” he said seriously ; “ and it’s very nice | instinct that ke 


for people to be able to understand things, 
‘Hagar; it’s better than being rich, or—or 
anything of that kind. Wouldn't you tke to to 
know somethmg morethan youdo? I don't 
mean—" 

“I know what you mean,” interrapted 


Hagar. She was gravely‘ enough 
now. She had heard it all before, only in 
another and a higher strain. “should like 


to know things,” she said sadly. “I'm 
always wanting to know something. 1 often 
read at pights when I ought to be i bed. 
But it's no use now, 1 shan't try any more.” 

“Why not?” said the boy again tuming 
towards her impetuously. “Do you think 
‘because that idiot of a schoolmaster has left 
the place no one else can helpyou? J’Zhelp 
you. That's what I wanted to say to you. 
He had bis reasons for wishing to teach 
yous Uh ee eel a they are as good as 


the word, Hagar, and I'll come very 


down @ your qantiatne?s twice o week of 
an OF eects taow i ord 
if I can. People needn't know, if 
rather they didn’t; they will think 
one to feat at those Ase espially 
at your grandfather can tell so ly.” 

‘The girl shook herhead. “ No,” she said, 
“I hevn't time, only just a bit at bedtime 
when everything's done, and then I's often 
over-tired,” 

“Then let me come and help you with 
rant I can come early in the mor- 

and do more work in an hour or two 
than you can do in half-day.” 
“Mebbe!" said Hagar, with an odd little 
turn of her head expressive of scornful doubt. 
She did not like to have her Powers of work 
lightly valued. “But don't talk nonsense,” 
she went on, with an air of faerie Jods 
ment. “I hevn’t time to lissen, 
father’s waitin’ for his tea.” 

Phil did not let Hagar wheel the barrow 
back to the cottage, An open carriage filled 
with smartly dressed people was coming 
down the hil, ‘but he did not mind that, A 
faded lady was lying back amongst the 
cushions, and she aghed ‘as the girl and boy 

‘Had she ever been young, or 
eautiful, or in love ? 

Phil had not gained his point, but he did 
not dream of saying to himself that he had 
Jost it. Re — brilliant summer 
days he kept it before persistently ; 
wearying Hager with it, being rea leat ciate 
not to weary her in any way; more careful 
atill that ahe should have no cause for pre 
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mature alarm. It was not so much tact as 
him beck. The field was 
free. He could take his own time, or rather 
‘Hagar’s, and wim his way surely, if slowly. 
He did not think the worse of her that she 
ve him no encouragement nor did the want 

of encouragement do aught to cool that warm, 
strong love of his—his first love, and bis last. 


CHAPTER IV,—-IN THE FIR-COPSE. 


ALL this time the school at Skerne 
Hagar knew about the 
leparture now. He had 
received @ telegram informing him that his 
brother was dying; and he had gone away 
immediately, leaving only a note of explana- 
tion for the school committee. They a 
had a long letter from him afterwards, 
brother had died of fever (he beater dee 
tor’s assistant), and a day or two afterwards 
the same illness had attacked the roaster him- 


plans for the futare. Ifthe committee did 
not object to keeping the school closed until 
holidays he might be able 
I to return then, buthe could not say certainly, 
Perhapsit would be wiser for them to 
cg master if they found ¢ one So a 
important it who composed the 
school committee Faxeme Dy Dun were not 
all of one mind about it, When were they 
Sao one Bia shoes say thiog F ‘When were 
they anything but eight totally distinct and 
independent and altogether irreconcilable 
minds? Did any one know what they were 
going to do in this matter? No, nor did 
they know themselves. The matter drifted, 

‘The matter went on drifting. The harvest 
‘began ; the committee was too busy looking 
after ite epics ading i in oy, Ge Co 
cretary, who was standing in eves 
in the middle of a field of ripe barley, had a 
letter brought to him, but be declared him- 
self “ower thrang "* to read it. 

“You'll read it quicker nor me, Maister 
Phil,” he said to young Kempthorn, who was 
standing by. fell us what € man maysnoo,” 

Phil read the letter. The man said that 
be was stronger, that he should be glad to 
come back to Skeme Dun if his post there 
was still open, 

Of course his post was open, and of course 
of everbody sn the au ceed settee 

ly in the neighl aye 

Philip Kempthorn. pthorn. Hagar heard of the 

master's return from Lite Martha, who 

hheppened to pass by the toll-house next day. 
# Thawog, or theang—beay- 
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“He looks ever 20 white an' dowly® yet," 
the child said sorrowfully. “Mebbe he's 
frettin’ about his brother ‘at died, for he has 
neither father nor mother nor nobody noo. 
Happen he'll not be s2. doon when t’ school 
‘begins... . It begins next Monday. You'll 
be comin’, Hagar, won't you?” 

“No,” Hagar said sadly, “ no, I shall never 
come no more." 

Tt was in vain Tittle Martha urged her 
wish. “T’ school isn’t t' same when you're 
not there, Hagar,” she said ; but Hegar never 
wavered, She was less resolute when the 
child begged her to come to the choir-prac- 
tisings again. She would think of it: some 
day she might, In her heart she was longin, 
passionately for those old times—they seemed 

uite old now—when she bad stood among 

¢ others in the dim candlelight, singing, 
listening, drinking in all the poetry and music 
that had ever come into her life. 

She thought of itall day and the next day 
too, The girl's life was troubled afresh, 
Phil Kempthorn came down, but she had no 
smile for him, noready response. He offered 
to help her in her work, but she refused an- 
graciously without knowing it, Phil went 
‘whistling up the Grif with his hands in his 
pockets, but his sleepy face was alight with 
very ungentle fires, He knew why Hagar 
‘was changed to him. 

‘That game evening, a late September even- 
ing, a waning harvest moon rose over the sea, 
low, lurid, mournful-looking. Was that a 
dull reflection of it that came from the school- 
room windows at Skerne Dun? Hagar could 
‘not tell until she came quite near; then she 
saw that there was a dim light inside, andshe 
heard the sound of the music. She stood to 
listen ; her heart seemed to stand still too for 
awhile, then it began beating wildly. She 
had not meant to go in, but it was hard to 
stand there, harder far than she had thought 
it would be. She crept near—nearer; the 
heavy outer door was open; the inner one 
wasajar. She could distinguish each voice, 
each word of the hymn, each chord of the reedy 
lite harmonium that tried the master’s 
musical patience so far. She knew where he 
sat, and how he sat, and how his white hands 
moved up and down over the keys, but she 
could not sce him nor hear him; he was not 
Singing. sich the ret, he would sing for a 

little while or speak, then she would go away. 

She would be satisfied if she might but hear 

his voice, But the hymn came to an end, and 

no remark was made ; instead, the master rose 

from his seat and tumed his face toward the 
+ > Dowlyp-delicate, 
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door. Hagar, rigid and pale herself, saw him 
quite distinctly. He was thinner and wanner, 
but at that momenta slight Bush was upon 
his face and a look of expectancy. 

‘Was he waitingfor some one? Hagar had 
made no noite, the master had heard none; 
but that mysterious instinct of approach 
which, as some one said yesterday, has given 
tise to proverbs in all nations, had. ‘stirred bias 

licably, Ashe came a little nearer to 
the inner door, Hagar shrank tremblingly 
behind the outer one. The shadow was deep 
enough to hide her. There wasonly the pale 
candlelight inside; the dull gleam of the 
hardly risen moon outside, 

The master stood a moment looking out, 
wondering at his own disquiet, listening ; he 

ight have heard the girl's breathing if she 

dared to breathe. ‘Then slowly, it might 
almost be said unwillingly, he shut the door 
and went back to his seat. Hagar fled almost 
as swiftly as she had fled along the same path 
once before. The sound of the singing came 
to her as she flew over the fields; the tones 
of the harmonium seemed to pursue her, 
When she reached the fir-wood she sat down 
and burst into a passion of tears, such tears 
‘as some women only shed once in their life. 
time. Perhaps she might have sat there until 
she had wept that love of hers away, Such 
things have happened before now, 


A alo mist and a little rain, 
‘As life is saver the same apse,” 


sings the poet. Perhaps so, perhapsit is not 
the old life that one goes back to, but wail 
“t is life that can be lived and loved und en~ 
nobled—thank God for the same, 

‘The moon was rising higher, growing 
brighter, and still the girl sat there, shaken 
with her tears and her nameless unspoken 
sorrow. She was sobbing aloud, the wind 
was wailing in the trees above her, She did 
not hear the footsteps that were coming 
quickly over the dry undergrowth ; she heard 
nothing until Phil Kempthorn was there on 
his knees by her side, clasping her passion- 
ately in his arms, trying to kiss the wild hot 
tears away from her face. 
lds gt Hagar! what ig it?” he de- 

He had a rough voice at the best , 
it was hoarse now. “ it has happened ? 
Is it that idiot, Fane? I will be the death of 
him if he goes on making you miserable like 
this, if he goes on making me miserable, too. 
«.» + Hagas, don't you know that I love you? 
that Llove you as he never will, never can, 
.» « [have loved you always, ever since I 


can remember. . . . Don't struggle so, 


HAGAR. 


Hagar, don’t do that. Let me hold you fora 
minute, . , . Let me kiss you once. 

But with a strong effort Hagar wrested ber- 
elt Bee, and rose to her feet. ee not 
shocked, nor afraid, nor a1 3 she 
ought to have been all three, bat she was only 
sorry, tenderly sory, for Phil She knew 
now what he meant when be spoke of loving 
her, She would not pain him more than she 
could help.” 

“T must home,” she said quietly, 
stifling a last sob; “I’ve been out over long, 
an’ you'te mistaken, Philip, about—about t° 
schoolmaster. He only came home day afore 
yesterday, an’ I haven't seen him to speak to. 
Lhaven’t been at t practisin’ to-night... . 
No, it is a mistake ; he doesn’t care nothing 
about me; he never did; it wasn't likely.” 

‘Why wasn’t it likely?” asked Phil, turn- 
ing to accompany the girlhomeward, “It is 
you that mistake, Hagar. I saw him talking 
to you once, a year ago. I understood him 
then, if you didn’t, He does care for you. 
He has come back because of you. And—and 
you cate for him. I know that too,” the boy 
said, half sadly, half savagely, 

He was touched a little in spite of himself. 
Hagar bad spoken almost confidingly, her 
tone had been more confiding than her 
Her heart was very full, and she had no one 
else to speak to. “Phil could not but under- 
stand more than she had meant him to under- 
stand ; he could not but be more sorry for her 
than he wished to be, It was a satisfaction 
to him that there was some one else in the 
world toward whom he could indulge his 
more emphatic feelings without restraint. 
CHAP. V.—-“ WHAT SO WILD AS WORDS ARE?” 

Tuk social distinctions and indistinctions 
of the neighbourhood of Skerne were very 
puzzling to people unacquainted with life in 
remote districts. It was a thinly populated 
neighbourhood, Gideon Kempthora, Esquire, 
was the sole representative of the class called 
“landed gentry ” to be found for many miles. 
He spoke broad Yorkshire with an accent 
that was only a shade less Borotian than that 
of old Aaron Rudbeck ; he dined as often in 
his kitchen as elsewhere; and his social 
hours were spent, as much Bethape of neces- 
sity as by peeene. at the blacksmith’s 
shop. Yet he could remind you that the 
Kempthoins had, with mirthful confidence, 

ted themselves and their three boars 
or,on a field azure, before that Norroy 
King-at-arms, whose terrible visitation in 1614 
had stripped the borrowed plumes from half 
the daws in the Riding. He was nota rich 
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man, nor did he pretend to be, but he was 
well satisfied with his ancient’ heritage of 
seven hundred acres which had belonged to 
his “fore-elders” from immemorial times. 
‘The Squire had been e younger son, the 
youngest of three ; and, as was customary in 
toch aoes in thoes days, be bad ‘beon. ap: 
prenticed to an apothecary in a neighbourin; 
town. He had not taken Enciynethe bust 
ness, nor had his master taken kindly to 
him; so that it was not surprising that his 
indentures had been speedily cancelled, He 
bad spent the remainder of his youth in 
idling about the cliffs and moors, fishing, 
shooting, rabbit-coursing ; playing the violin 
at ell suppers and  Martinmas dances; 
making love to any pretty girl who came in 
bis way It was not an elevated life, and the 
youth was dimly conscious of the fact, nay, 
perhaps not so dimly. The soul in him had 
not quite ‘‘gone to asphyxia.” When his 
father and the of his brothers were 
one day brought home from the hunting-field, 
the one dead, the other dying, Gideon had 
been roused to the making of efforts that were 
great to him, and demanded some self-sacti- 
» ‘The influence of that time bad never 
wholly faded from the man’s character, 


words. Yearnings had been awakened in him that 


he could never still; knowledge had come 
to him that be could never quite ignore. 

Later in his youth, soon after his elder 
brother bad killed himself with drinking, 
Gideon had married the orphan daughter of 
an old clergyman in the Daledistrict. People 
said he had married her out of pity. She 
was a delicate little creature, gentle, loving, 
helpless as a child. She had lived about 
two years after her marriage, then, to the 
ound Saves surnmae ou reel ae had 

aving him alone in the dreary Grange 
with a new-born baby. 

If the Squire had one cause of satisfaction 
that was dearer to him than another, it was 
the thought that so far he had done his best 
by his son. He laid the failures and short. 
comings of bis own life at the door of bis 
defective training, Phil should have nothing 
to reproach him with there. He would have 

jiven him a university education if he could 
fiave seen the full advantage of so doing, or 
if Phil had desired it for Inmself. But Phil 
did not desire it; and the lad knew more 
than his father had knowa—what would apy 
one have? eZ 

The Squire had his plans for his son's 
future. ‘There was to be a lime to bide at 
home, a time to travel, a time to return, 
Then there was work to be done, land to be 
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cleared, cottages to be built, timber to be 
cut down, Phil would be a richer man than 
his father had been; there was hope that he 
might be stronger, wiser, more energetic. 

It was nowhere ay in the neigh- 
bourhood that Squirs ipthorn cared much 
for his son, He had a habit of speakis 
carelessly about the youth; and he 
fay a contemptuous word on occasion. It 
‘was noted, too, that they were seldom seen 
together. “T’ lad comes an goas as he 
chooses,” the tenant-farmers skid one to an- 
other} “an’ he seems to be keener 0” pot- 
terin’ aboot oiid Aaron's nor 0’ stayin’ up at 
Y Graange wiv his fayther.” 

Of course the Squire knew ell about Phil's 
visits to the cottage in the Grif—knew quite 
well, too, what took him there, But he had 
‘not disturbed himself much hitherto. Nay, 
an one occasion, when perhaps he had found 
the ale at the “ Raffled Anchor” over in the 
Wyke stronger than usual, be had gone so 
far as to hint at the matter jokingly, wind- 
ing up with a.quotation from the only poom 
ct mcs days tt Ms bad rend from begin- 


ning to en 

“Taake time ; 1 knows what maikes tha 
sa mad, Wam't I cradsed wiv Iv mysen 
when I was a led?” 

Phil blushed like a 
silence. The Squire's 
in spite of himself, 

ea; he could be scornful at times to- 

wards the nature he so little understood ; 
but these times were few and far between. 
More frequently he sat as he saton the night 
after Phil had with so little premeditation 
confessed his love to Hagar~alone, some- 
what sad, and with an unacknow! 


big and went ont in 
lip curled scornfully 


HAGAR, 


impression of resoluteness, 

ile the Squire sat in his three-comered 
arm-chair that was all studded with 
il was walking slowly up the 
was not in the best of tempers, 
given him no opportunity of re- 
hed urged the previous 


uf 
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fir-copse had crimsoned her face, and held 
her downcast with shame all day. 

was not going homeward by the ondi- 
nary path; there was a narrower and lets 
Tagged ons on the other side of the beck 
that led into the shrubbery near the house. 
Tt was not quite dark yet. The blue ether 
overhead was deepening to violet, a few pale 
stars were twinkling, a bird was piping in the 
dim red-brown shade of 2 maple-tree ; from. 
the distance a dark figure was approaching, 
With a ise that was not over-pleasant 
Phil recognised the schoolmaster, 

‘He went ona little farther, then he stopped ; 
and there was an ressiveneas in his very 
iEDo you tnow tt yous " 

you know thet you are trespassing?" 
he demanded, with all the insolenco that he 
could put into the question. 

Fane looked up for half 2 moment silently, 
not changing colour, not losing for a yecond 
the quiet self-possession that was his. 

“TI know that the road is not a public 
one,” he answered, with a courteous grace 
that surprised his interlocutor. “But Mr, 
Kempthor gave me permission some time 
ago to walk B his grounds when I wished to 

80. 


yearning in him for the lad’s presence. He do 


sat in “ the house,” a large oak room 
between the parlour and the kitchen ; he had 
his pipe, his glass of whisky, his doga, and a 
blazing fire of pineknots ; more than all, he 
bad Phils portrait, but he was not content. 
‘The picture was opposite to him: it had 
been painted by an artist who had spent a 
summer at Skerne Watts a or two before. 
He had been inspired the boy's dark 
Italian face, smooth clear complexion, and 
somewhat inscrutable i It was a 
picture that drew even strangers to look into 
It, to endeavour to discover the secret of its 
charm. There waa a look of intense calm 
upon the countenance ; but the hazel 
eyes seemed as if they might flash ‘upon 
you even from the canvas, There was a fine 
firmness about the lower part of the face; 
the shadow of a smile seemed to flit about 


Phil hesitated; then he said aneeringly, 

ingly considerate of my father, I 
must say ; but perhaps I may be allowed to 
‘suggest more considerate than characteristic.” 

“Do you doubt my word ?” 

“T reserve the privilege of doing so if I 
choose.” 


Tt was imponible for Fane to shut his eyes 

to the fact that Phil meant nothing less than 

quarrelling. He was puzzled, knowing no- 

thing of any pre-existent réason for such a 
ling. He considered 2 moment. 

“If you object to ray passing down the 
Grif by this road I can go by the other,” he 
said with some dignity. “But allow me to 
add that I think you might have expressed 
your objection in a more gentlemanlike, as 


well as more Christianlike manner... .. 
Good evening,” 
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“Stop, I haven't done hicagt bys yet,” said 
Phil, moving 20 as to obstruct the path, He 
wat half 2 head taller than the older man, 
end considerably heavier. He would be a 
formidable opponent ; and he looked threat- 
ening; still Fane did not flinch. He could 
ated bimeelt. the need were forced upon 


“You shall hear what I've got to say,” 
Phil went on fiercely. “I know where you're 
going. You think that because the Rud 

cks are poor, because Hager bas neither 
father nor mother, that therefore there is no 
one to care whether you trifle with her, and 
poison her existence or not. But you mistake, 
I can tell you, If there is no one else to 
answer to, you shall see whether you will 
‘have to eave to bape not.” Chrietopher 

Phil could not see the pain on Chri 
Fane's face ; if he had seen it he would not 
have understood it, 

‘There was only a momentasy silence, 

“May I ask by what right you constitute 
yourself her protector ?” Fane inquired. 

“By the right that love gives,” the boy 
answered boldly. “1 protect her now be- 
cause I mean to protect her as long as I live. 
Interfere with me if you can, if daze, 
++ «~ Permit me to aay ‘good evening’ now. 
You can go by which way you choose. I've 
warned you.” 

Fane was not at any time what would be 
called a ready man, and jost now he was 
stunned ; but yet some instinct of simplicity, 
of straightforwardness, made him wish to 
make the matter plain if he could. It waa 
no mere desire for self-exoneration, 

Will you wait 2 moment?” he said as Phil 
tumed f avny 3 and there bane pometiing is 
tone that the youth o! uncont fo 

‘There was a brief pause: when Fane 
spoke his voice was husky, and it quivered 
slightly. 

“Tam not quite clear as to what you 
meant just now when you spoke of my tri- 
fling with Hagar Rudbeck. But let it pass: 
intend it as you may, it will be sufficient 
simply to deny the charge, which I do un- 
hemtatingly. . . -” 

His voice was ing more tremulous, 
Phil could not see the expression of his face 
through the gathering darkness, nar could he 
see the quick hot colour, coming, staying, 
burning on the thin cheek ; but he was aware 
that the man’s whole nature was vibrating to 
the keenness und intensity of his emotion. 
Fane went on. 

“You were sight in supposing that I was 
on my way to the toll-house. I was going 
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there tonight to ask Hagar to be my wife. 
oe v1 did uot know tat any one lee cared 
for her... 2. I wish I might know now 
whether Hagar cares for you.” 

“You can put the question to her,” Phil 
said, with a sudden dishonesty of tone and 
manner, bong he ste thee waa ae vial a 
separate le jimself bitterly 
minute afterward. d 


“T shall not do that,” Fane said; and it 
seemed to him that he had little more to say 
night, 

This then was the end. His love had 
Searrere ack te Mi in pedo tie had 

ith it in pain, in pain he had 

ba zat ! bad been a weigh. 
ity of years 1 A weigh- 

tier thing fe hie eyes than it would have been 
in the eyes of most men. He could think of 
as his wife, and the thought was sweet 
last limit of it; but when he con- 
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sidered himself in the light of hus. 
band there wes a senpe of inexpediency, of 
unfitness, that was sufficiently restraining to 
‘ee ee Knowing no- 
thing of Phil, nor of his love, he had thought 
it possible that he t win \" 

but feared deeply that in doing so he 
might be taking an undue advantage of the 


youth, her innocence, her ignorance. 

he had put his fear sside, or rather 
it aside for him, before he 
beck to Skerne Dun. There bad been 
10 hesitation in him when he had left old 
cottage up on the moor that 

“ Whoever lives true life will love 
" and Christopher Fane’s love had 
beginning such roots of truth 

it had needed none of that acoi- 
aid of juxtaposition which is the be- 
inning end the end of meaner affections, 
flame within him bad burnt itself clear 
bright unfanned by any adventitious 
(¢ had wondered at himself, he was 
new, 80 strong, so capable of ho, 
i of wider sympathies, of higher 
And now suddenly, unexpectedly, he 
the end. He had dreamed: he was 
He went back slowly, benumbed 
stricken as the people are who leave 
their dead in the graveyard. 

‘Tt was a Friday evening when all these 
wild words were said, these sad thoughts en- 
dured, Down at the bottom of the Grif 
‘Hagar was packing her basket of apples, her 
eggs, and potatoes for the market on the 
following day. Up at the Grange the Squire 
‘was still sitting among his dogs, When Phil 
went in he was bending over the table, mak- 
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ing notes in his pocketbook of things to be 
done and remembered on the morrow. 
“Noo, my lad, where's tha been?” he 


HAGAR. 


thunner-cloud, an’ niver 2 wod to thraw tiv « 
«.¢. Ab'll ba’ ned mair on't, Dis 
the hear? Ab’ nat ha’ that gyne doon there 


asked, relighting his pipe, and throwing him- agein. 


self back in his chair, There was no 

nor candle. A casement window was 
open ; & cool breeze was blowing down from 
the moor, The cheery pinewood fire crackled 
and blazed, casting a yellow er. over the 
strip of carpet that covered the middle of 
the oaken floor, lighting up the old black 
dresser with its row of shining pewter at the 
top, and all its treasures of ancient chine 
and silver on the shelves below. By the 
Squire’s chair there was a panel decorated 
with glittering spurs and bits; a pair of 
pistols of curious work ip; and the 
Bilver trowel wherewith his great 

had laid the foundation stone of the Masonic 
Hall at Market-Studley. The Squire was 
proud of that panel. 

He was id of most things that be- 
longed to him, certainly not excluding that 
boy of his who had just lounged sulkily into 
the room ; but with equal certainty not in- 
cluding hia own persoval appearance. He 
was a rugged-looking man, he knew it; and 
perhaps It might be some innate feeling for 

armony that made him choose to wear the 
foughest worsted stockings, the most strik- 
ingly ribbed corduroy knee-breeches, the 
biggest ‘and ugliest of brass buttons, He 
a fine contempt for Phil's hats and neck 
ties. He usually chose a square of green 
and white checked gingham for the protec- 
tion of his own brown throat, Yet the lineage 
of the man betrayed itself in more ways than 
one. If he stood among a group of the 
farmers and jobbers of the district, his erect 
‘Dearing, his fine keen eye, his high features, 
made you single him out for inquiry at once. 
He was not as they were, 

For a little while he smoked in silence, 
Phil had made no definite answer to his 
father's question, ‘The lad was often like this 
now, silent, gloomy, uncompanionable, and 
no neglected woman could have been more 
sensitive to bis changes of mood than was that 
stern uncouth-looking man who eat opposite, 

The Squire's pipe failed to wootbe him, 
He laid it down presently, bending forward 
as he did so, and placing his left hand deli- 
berately on his knee. 

* AN teli tha what it is, my lad. Ah 
eal put a stop to this. Ah’s dauled * on’. 
‘Thoo's getten a ha’nt o' gyne doon there, 
an’ stoppin’ as lang as thoo likes, an’ then 
comin’ back here wie 2 feaiice as grou as a 

© Dawled—tired, 


Biz voice had risen with his eloquence, 
but Phil did not appear disturbed. 

“Certainly I hear, father,” he said with 
irritating calmness, “ but I can't obey you." 

apt WHALES fa i; 

“ T can’t promise you that I won't go down 
to the toll-house again,” 

‘The Squire paused in his wrath, He bad 
an hereditary regard for oulspokenness. Be- 
sides, there was an eamestness in his son's 
look and tone that awoke a new fear. 

“Tho disn’t mean to sazy at thoo’s daft 
ancif to think o” runnin’ efther that lass fur 
owt but a bit o' pastahme?” 

“T hope you don’t mean to say that you 
think me base enough for anything of the 
kind?” 

Squire Kempthorn drew himself up with a 
long breath ; then he clenched his hand, and 
struck the table with an oath, 

“Thoo’s a bigger ass nor ah thowt thoo 
was,” he burat forth angrily. “But Ah’ve 
said my snay, an’ Ah'l! stick te it. If I hears 
o’ tha dawdlin’ aboot that spot agedn, there'll 
be sike a split atween thoo an me as thoo 
little thinks on. . . . Nut aputher wod. ... 
Ah’ve dean.” 

“This comes o' nut keepin’ to yan's 
plans,” the Squire muttered to himself as he 
went out to the fold-yard. He had intended 
that Phil should have been on the Continent 
by this time ; bat he had seen that the lad 
had no desire to go, and a deeper reason lay 
‘n the fact that he himself had had no desire 
10 part with him. Now, however, that this 
new fear had arisen in his heart, things were 
changed. “ Ah’ll hev him oot o’ this afore 
anuther month’s ower his head,” said the 
Squire; and he kept his word. 

CHAPTER Vi—“ WILL YOU TAKE £608 FOR 
Monzy?” 

In all the three Ridings you would not find 
a more primitive “ turn-out” than Hagar's 

‘The isttle brown cart was old and rickety ; 
the uneven bit of board with Aaron's name 
painted on it in rude letters had been nailed 
to the panel aslant. The donkey was old 
and shaggy; his trappings were all of much- 
worn hempen cord, it seemed a mystery 
how that frail harness managed to keep up 
the connection between the Jaden cart and the 

donkey when the road led up the steep hill- 
sides. But Hagar had no fear; she walked 
slowly along, patting the donkey's neck, using 
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* She went'oataude with Phil, to the ito gute.” 


an encouraging word, stopping now and| speak. 
And 


then in the middle of 2 long hill that the 
poor old animal might breathe awhile. 
Other vehicles passed; Norther Farmers 
of the “New Style” whirled by in dog- 
carts with high-stepping horses; but no 
touch of envy moved the girl. She might 
tbe happier than she was, but her dream 
of happiness did not le in the direction 
‘of horses and carris 
She was @ little sad this Saturday mom- 
ing; her heart was slowly failing her. All 
through the summer hope had kept itself alive, 
the knew not how, she knew not why, The 
news that Fane was coming back had not 
startled her; Phil's asseruon that be was 
. coming back because of her had not elated 
her. had expected him to come; she 
had expected to see him as soon as he came; 
to hear him asking her if she were not sorry 
for having pained him on thet May after- 
noon ; to hear him say that he was sorry be- 
shite, be, Had bad to, Five es pain, She 
knew just how he would look, how he would 


her vision was 
fading from her 
sight, He had 
come back; but 
he had not come 
back to her, 

It wes a morming on which it was 
easy to be sad if you had any chord 
of sadness in you —_ ania sere 
sweeping athwart 1) ilt-tops; heavy 
dew-drops were hanging in the h 
rows, lying on the rank grass by the 
roadside, seeming like tears for the 
summer that was not dead, but surely 
dying. 

It was about’nine o'clock when Hagar 
entered the old town of Port St Hilda— 
2 town that has not its lke in England 
for quaintness, for rare and ancient pic- 
turesqueness, Hagar went slowly down one 
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of the steep, narrow streets leading to the 
br bridge ee crosses the erations 
ide was hig! sun was beginning to: 

through the haze, Thtng up te fd fluted 
tiles that covered the ih itched roofs, 
bringing out into relief the old black wharves 


that skirt the water's edge all the way up the 
river. 


‘What Hogar liked to sce most of all 
of the sails and ‘cordage of 
ships that were anchored in 
ven, “There was a kind of awe fa te 
els as she lingered for a moment 
wa the slow movement of the dark 
shroudgagainst the silvery sky. Below, the 
river was lapping the picrs and the bri 
and the basements of the houses; the bris 





wad isan ged with passers-bg, At one ead 
of it the was “ ” a btrayed 
horse, at the other end a man was collecting 


a crowd by repeating in @ high sing-song 








tone some /eBES fretting forth the 
advantage of ing 8 ticket for the purpose 
of journeying by “‘The Railway to Heaven,” 


‘How was any gitl to get to the market with 
her eggs and butter through the midst of 
such bewildering atcractions as these ? 
left her apples and vegetables at a 
small huckster’s shop in the Potato-market ; 
and a little lower down the town she put 
up her donkey and cart at an old-fashioned 
ion, Abbey Street had already put on its 
Saturday look when she went up to her pace 
uoder “The Cross” with her baskets. 
is no Cross there now; but the name clings 
to the site. Instead of the Sign of Faith 
there iy a town-hall with Tuscan pillars, where 
people sit at the receipt of custom. 
Gradually the streets and marketplaces 
became thronged until the whole seemed one 
busy surging crowd. Women came in from 
the country on heavy, slow-stepping horses ; 
they carried a butter-basket on either arm ; 
they wore poke-bonnets of black silk, and 
over the bonnets were tied white or creamy 
shawls. ‘The buyers and sellers began to 
grow more eager, more noisy. There was a 
chuckling anda cluttering of fowls, a squeak- 
ing of pigs. Close to where Hagar sat with 
her biggest basket on her knee a little, 
withered, old Italian began slowly grinding 
out the Old Hundredth " on a crazy organ. 
All at once Hagar was carried away liom the 
market ; she was in the lonely little school- 
on Skeme Dun, When the man 
ceased for a moment to arrdnge the tune she 
put a halfpenny into his band. Orpheus. 
himself had not charmed more completely. 
‘The few pounds of butter that she had 
were soon sold; Hagar bad ber regular cus- 
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tomers for these, people who liked the girl's 
fresh face, her spotless dress, and her simple 
dealing, This morning she looked even 
fresher and prettier than usual ; she had on 
her Sunday bat, which was made of white 
straw and trimmed with blue ribbon, and her 
int dress wasof blue and white too, These 
ings were in childish taste pethaps, but 
there seemed something almost majestic in 
the girl’s childishness as she rose up from her 
place and went down the street agnin. She 
was alittle tired now, and a little hangry, tog ; 
she had had slow ale for her eggs, and it was 
long past her nsusl dinner time. 
had still some errands to do for her 


tber, and some for a neighbour; then 
Se reall fake the donkey-cart and. go back 
to the Grif till Saturday came agai id the 


t of it come to her sadly? She was 

ata shop door, the sun was falling 

fall upon her quiet, beautiful face, upon her 
shining yellow bas per, blue eyes had a 
pathetic look ; lenly drooped, and 
the ready colour spread over her face st 
her will Philip Kempthorn step; out 
from the crowd, and was shaking hands with 


her as if had not met for years. Hager 
ag hi seriously. Was he quite 
sober? Yes; Hagar, Ue had only taken 


too freely of “the new stiong wine of love,’* 

“Pye been looking for you everywhere,” 
he said with agitated delight. “I feared I 
was not going to find you.” 

They did not see the Squire pass; they 
scemed to him to be too much absorbed in 
cach other to see any thing or person in the 
world save themselves, It was a shock to 
the poor man in more ways thanone. Philip 
did not often come into the town on Satur- 
days; his father liked him to stay at home to 
look after the men, and pay the labourers 
their wages. There had been no command 
given: Phil was free to do as he liked; to- 
day he had liked to walk over from the 
Grange an hour after his father had started in 
the dogcart. It was the first time he had done 
this. The old man stopped suddenly ; his 
mouth quivered 2s he muttered something 
to himself Then he turned back and went 
to the Dolphin.” 

Tt was embarrassing to Hagar to walk up 
and down the busy street with Phil by her 
side; but the embarrassment wote off after 2 
time, and a not unpleasant sense of novelty 
remained, She forgot that the hours were 


ing. When Phil suggested that they 
ould walk a little way down the pier she 
hesitated for a moment, it was 
@ delight she had so seldom tasted that 
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Se seca $0: have na: power fo ‘pet -& 
aside. 

‘It was certainly pleasant down by the har- 
pour. Boats were crossing; sailors were 
standing about the quay in groups, jovial, full 

A soft haze 


of antics, was stealing over the 
houses on the east side of the town; the 
windows of the old church on the top of 


the cliff sparkled with the yellow sun-rays. 
Hagar was not listening to all the wild things 
that Phil was saying; yet he went on. 


5a 


the man. There was an almost transcendent 
7 of rerignation on it. 

it required no effort on Fane's part to meet 

them with an open glance, a Undly smile. 

He uttered a brief word of greeting and 


‘been q 

Did you sec the start the simpleton gave, 
Hagar?” he asked lightly. ‘The misappre- 
ended experience of the afternoon had re- 
stored his confidence in himself. ‘Things 


passed on. Phil forgot the look that bad 
I on Hagar’s face, . 


“There never was a time when I didn’t were coming right, as indeed they could 
love you,” he was saying, in a voice so soft hardly help doing. 
and low that it did not seem his own. Putting the matter at its lowest it was 
“When you were quite a litte thing with hardly possible that a girl like should 
your hair curling all over your head and prefer a village school-mayter with £80 a 
almost into your eyes I used to be quite year to the heir of Skeldar, Phil did not 
miserable when you wouldn't play with me know that in Hagar's eyes £80 seemed a 
ortalk tome, It was the same after; and perfectly limitless sum if you had no rent to 
it’s the same now. . Hagar, darling, tellme pay: and, that so far as social standing was 
that you care a little for me. . Iwould give concerned, if there was much diffcrence be- 
all I have in the world, or ever shall have, if tween old Gideon Kempthorn’s son and the 
I might once hear you say that you love me.” master, well, the master had the advantage. 
‘They were sauntering back towards the She was silent awhile after Fane hod 
bridge again now. Hagar only lifted her passed, then she seemed to awaken all at 
ve appealingly there was more of pain once as from adream. What had she been 
of love in them, If there was any love doing? Of what had she been thinking? 
at all there it was not for him. He might The afternoon was gonc ; there was a grey 
have known it, Had she not spoken only twilight over the housetops already. 
too plainly the other night? “Ub, I must go! I must get my erran’s 
was growing tired, bewildered. donc,” she said entreatingly. Phil insisted 
When they reached the market again the on going with her, but his insistance only 
noise scemed louder thanever, The vendors added to her distress, “I can get done as 
of small sour fruit and homely vegetables quick again by myself,” she pleaded; and 
made harsh discord in one quarter; the Phil was constrained to yield. What a child 
potters behind their piles of ugly stoneware she was still—afraid of a scolding from her 
made coarse jokes in another. The medical grandfather! Ab, life had not begun to un- 
profession was represented by the Turkey- fold itself for Hagar yet, 
thubarb man, whose voice beg sound 
more like the note of an unhappy & 
than ever. Literature swayed the multitude DONREV-CARE, 
by means of a panoramic arrangement of Ir was late, nearly dark, when Hagar 
dirty songs, pinned to a dirtier sheet of Rudbeck left behind her the sombre-looking 
canvas. Hagar would have liked to look at houses, the twinkling lights, the noisy hum 
the songs, but Phil laid his hand on her arm. of Saturday night in the town, She got into 
“ No, dear,” he said, looking into her face the cart as she was accustomed to do in 
with eyes full of the passionate love he had going home; the donkey knew his destina- 
been declaring, “if you would like some tion, and went quite ‘Driskly. Still Hager 
songs you shall have them. {willsend some was uneasy in her mind; her grandfather 
to you that you will like far better than these. would be “fretting,” she said to herself as 
[have plenty at home; and they areas much she watched the clouds coming quickly up 
yours a3 mine, Hagar,” from the sea, There was an autumn wildness 
She did not answer, she did not retarn his about the inconstant, purple masses that swept 
glance, and there was a lookon her face that overhead, shutting oul the keen silver stars, 
startled him. WUnconsciously his eyes fol- making the gloomy hedgerows on either: side 
lowed hers, and unexpectedly they rested on of the road look more gloomy sull, The 
Christopher Fane. way seemed Ionger than usual in the dark- 
Phil was not moved as Hagar was; still ness, was more tired, life was more 
he was struck by the pallid wounded face of wearisome and perplexing. Her conscience 
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was troubling her with a vague sense of 
wrong-doing that was very grievous to her, 
very full of o sharp, yct only half-understood 
pain. She hardly knew where she had erred, 
yet surely she had erred somewhere, The 
masters pale, sad face, charged with an 
expression that she could neither forget nor 
define, haunted her as the face of an accus- 
ing angel might have done, Had she done 
any wrong to him save the wrong of loving 
him? Was that so grievous? ‘That he di 
not care for her was plain ; how then could 
there be any truth in Philip’s suggestion that 
Pane was annoyed by the idea of her caring 
for any one else? Not that she did care for 
any one elsc; if there was anything quite clear 
to her mind it was that. Philip was kind, 
and his kindness might have been a pleasant 
and desirable thing if he had not been so 
foolish ; but he was strenuously, inexplicably 
foolish, and the yirl thought of his folly—of 
her own, too~—with some uneasiness. There 
should be a change: she would speak to 
him plainly, decidedly, so that he could 
never misunderstand any more; and she 
would do it at onee, she said to herself, 
After that her conscience was less trouble- 
some; the future that lay before Des 80 pe 
plexed and obscure seemed Icss burden- 
some. 

About a mile from the Grif there was a 
tiny cottage standing close by the rf 
Hager had to stop there fora moment or two, 
toleave the parcel of groceries that her neigh- 
bour had asked her to bring. She got down 
from the cart; the woman came out with her 
candle, and her loud shrill tongue, 

“ Why, whativer’s ‘appened ya?” she 
began on her topmost note, “Ah leuked 
for ya by three o'clock, Hagar. Ah thowt 
‘Ah heerd ya comin’ once, an’ when Ah com 
oot it was Stangoe fra t’ Dun wi’ ¢ Squire 
in his gig as drunk asa lord. Stangoe said 
he'd picked him up at Oiid Maiket-pleatice. 
Ha’ ya getten ma my things?” 

“Yes,” enid Hagar, from behind her bas- 
kets; but I can’t find'em, Lend us your 
Sarah. 1 don't know what I can 
‘” 





never finished her sentence, instead 
she found herself standing on the other side 
of the road with o great dazzling light in her 
tyes, and a sudden terror at her heart. 
‘There had been a bottle of benzoline in one 
of the ham, the candle had passed too 
near it, and before the girl could collect her- 
self to realise what had happened the little 
old vehicle was one mass of greedy trium- 
phant flame, 
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She could not see the woman, who had 
run to the door of her house, and stood there 
shrieking, shrieking vainly, for there was 00. 
one to hear, no one to hel But Hagar was 
not accustomed to wait for help in cases of 
emergency : she took from her pocket the 
clasp-knife that was always there ; with quick 
strong fingers she cut the donkey's hempen 
harness, and the poor benst scampered 
homeward through the darkness unhurt, but 
sorely terrified. It was not possible to save 
anything else out of that blinding, drifting 
blaze. Hagar made one rapid atlempt, her 
grandfather's tobacco was in the corner of 
the cart, but a blistered hand, smoke-blinded 
eyes, and 2 sense of suffocation compelled 
her to retreat with her purpose unaccom- 


A moment after she had found a bucket ; 
there was water in a pond in the nearest 
field, but it was of no use ; the flame seemed 
determined to bum until it had spent itself, 
There was 2 kind of contest between the 
a, of the fire on the shrilln teas of the 

ing woman. il, coming along the 
Jane in the dog-cart, caught sight of the one, 
heard the other, and drove down upon them 
ionsly, For a time he made no effort 
to understand clearly what bad bappened. 
Hagar was there, ber terrorstricken face 
looking up to him out of the lurid light ; and 
he could perceive nothing more, She waa 
not hurt: that was all he cared to know, 

When he did understand he only smiled, 
and began talking with the quickness and 
lightness of relief. He would take care that 
Hagar did not want for groceries, or for any- 
thing else. He would drive her back to the 
town now if she cared to go; but Hagar 
thought of her grandfather and declined. She 
would like to go home at once, she said in a 
subdued, agitated way. 

‘The fire was dying out now; the dense 
smoke was curling sullenly over the red 
embers ; the woman's shrieks had given place 
to groans and laments, Phil brought a few 
more buckets of water, and poured them over 
the smouldering heap. When the last spark 
had flickered out he turned to Hagar, and, 
taking her hand tenderly, he helped her to 
getinto the dog-cart, She madenoresistance ; 
she was still trembling ; her strength had all 
gone from her. It was a relief to sit quietly 
beside some one who could afford a 
til was lad and proud Hogar, 

was glad anc to protect tS 
‘Was it a sudden and beppy foretaste of the 
future to have her sitting there close by his 
side? It was like a poem of Browning’s; 
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only that was about “ A Zast Ride Together.” 
‘This was a first, and therefore full of sweet- 
ness and hope, instead of sadness and regret. 
Yet still the poem pressed itself on his me- 
mory; some of the lines seemed to repeat 
themselves over and over in his brain without 
any effort of his will; they went on like a 
time that could neither be forgotten, ignored, 
nor driven away, 
sire 
He ee Et, ad to-night?” 





CHAP, VIII—THE SQUIRE MISSES HIS AIM. 

Squire Kempruorn was a little sobered 
by his drive homeward ; but he was not him- 
self, He walked into the Grange with slow, 
unsteady steps, singing, laughing at the sound 
of his own tuneless voice. Then he sat for 
awhile on the Ieathern sofa with his hat 
slouched over his face, his head drooping 
forward on his chest. Presently he vailed 
for his housckeeper. 

“Nanny, ‘Nanay, oud lass, where is tha?” 
Mrs. Shimmings appeared after a time, 2 
tidy, brisk, Cer woman of sixty, 
with keen black verrimmed spec~ 
tacles, and an air authority that had been 
won by constant and conscious exercise of a 

power “unto which she was not born.” 

“Nanny, fetch us 2 sup o’ yal,” the Squire 
said, looking up at her with a general ex- 
pone of imbecility. ‘Come, my ass, 
jeuk sharp. Ah’s as dbry as a reid herria” 

“Nut a dhrop, if ya were dyin’ for't,” said 
Mrs, Shimmings, folding her arms over her 
‘broad white apron. 

“Then Ab’ll fetch’t mysel’,” the Squire 
said, staggering to his feet.“ Giveus ’t key.” 

"Ty hevn’t it.” 

“Then where is’t?” 

“Is where you'll nut find it.” 

Mrs, Shimmings was used to the Squire's 
curses—used, too, to the coaxing, entreating 
mood that followed; but not even the maudlin 
tears that fell over his face could move her 
from her resolve, 

‘Unfortunately her power was limited. She 
might keep the key of the beet-barrel, but 
the key of the sideboard was in its place in 
the Squire’s pocket. He had lost his strength, 

but he had not lost his cunning. He waited 
patiently until Mrs, Shimmings bad turned 
away, uttering her last contemptuous rebuke 
as she went; then he poured out halfa- 
tumbler of whisky, which he drank with a 
smile of triumph and a nod in the direction 
of the kitchen-door that might have been 
irritating if the door had been made of glass. 
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He remained standing by the sideboard 
for a short time. His face began to flush, bis 
eyes to flash ircfully. The events of the day 
were passing rapidly through his half-detirious 
brain. riot once rd twice, but thrice had 

secn his son walking openly, proudl; 
the side of Hagar Rudbeck im the pie hed 
place of Port St. Hilda, The remembrance 
of it was maddening. He dashed the glass 
from his hand, shivering it into a thousand 
pieces. The sound seemed to send the blood 
fiying through bis veins even morc furious than 
before. Did he know what he was doin, 
when he rushed across the room, and tool 
down from its place the loaded pistol thet 
hung by the fre? Was he capable of form 
ing an intention as he put it into the outer 
pocket of his coat and left the house? 

He walked hurriedly, and more and more 
unsteadily ; but he had no doubt about his 
way. He went down the Grif, under the 
Leoehing aldera, by the scaal beck that ran 

on rippling, singing, making soothing music, 
In the world overt head, up above the trees 
and the crags, there was the golden light of 
the sitting sun; but down in the ravine the 
bluegrey shadows were already gathering 
about the paths. 

Presently he came in sight of the toll. 
house: if he could reach it his task would 
soon be done. The bridge was there on his 
right hand, hal-hidden by the foliage of « 
reddening becch-tree ; beyond ee was the 
Tittle sate, | the old ‘bhek boat, the cottage- 
said door. ight was like @ fresh stimulant, 
Squire Keon a quickened his pace and 
went on heedlessly, regurdless of the rough 
stones and the slippery ways. Suddenly his 
foot struck the comer of a huge mose-grown 
boulder that lay half across the path; he 
lost his balance, swayed in the air for a mo- 
ment with outstretched arms, then fell for- 
ward, helpless as a mass of lead, 

He had fatlen on bis face, and he lay there, 
stirless as the stone beside him, The light 
faded out of the heavens; the darkness 
gathered all things into a mystic, restful har- 
mony ; the murmur of the sea was distant 
and subdued. The stars came out one by 
‘one, silent, holy, shining with equal calmness 
‘on the seeming evil and the seeming good. 

Once old Aaron Rudbeck came peering 
‘out into the darkness—it was after the donkey 
had returned. He came creeping a as far as 
the bridge, groaning aloud in his anxiety and 
his impotence, but the Squire never ed 
the groan. He was lying not a dozen yards 
away, his grey bair wet with the dew, his face 


| sal dowseards i in the long grass, He did 


m 


not raise his head till long after Aaron had 
gone back to his fireside. 

‘He awoke very slowly from his henry sleep. 
There was a time of semi-consciousness, then 
a fuller awakening to the discomfort of his 
position, Remembrance came back gradu- 
ally. He put his hand into his pocket 5 the the 
pistol was there. It had not 
dream that wild intent of his. His peck 
tion was not yet sufficiently clear for any 
active feeling cither of relief or regret. He 
rose to hin feet, and stood for awhile stu- 
pefied, bewildered, yct awake to the necessity 
of making some effort if he would not remain 
there all night. 

He knew that it wes not late ; the light in 
<Aaron’s cottage window was still flickering, 
and he could hear the sound of wheels on 
the cliff-top road to the right, Presently a 
dog-cart with lighted lamps turned the corner, 
and began to descend carefully. Squire 
Kempthorm became aware that it was his own 
dog-cart. What was it doing there? There 
be no carriage-road up the Grif to Skeldar 

range. 

He waited, the blood mounting once more 
to his heated brain, running like fire through 
his veins, It could not be truc, this thing 
that he saw with his own eyes—Hagar Rod- 

sitting composedly in his carriage by 
the side of his son. ‘They came nearer— 
the Tamplight” wos in H. 
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the world beside. He was in a better mind 
to-night than he had been for many a day. 

“T will explain things to you when I come 
home, father,” he said in a manner as con- 
ciliatory as was possible to him under the 
circumstances. His nerves were yet quiver- 
ing under the effects of the shock, and his 
voice was tremulous, but he was doing his 
best to master himself. 

“When thoo comes heime I" said the 
Squire with flashing eyes and raised voice, 
“ What if thoo hesn’t a heme te come Lape 

Phil made no reply; he was lookin, 
‘Hagar with concern and entreaty on his 
‘The girl was beginning to comprehend, With 
a pained, bewildered look she passed the 
reins to him, and jumped down on the oppo- 
site side, Phil was hurrying round to assist 
her but she had gone. 

‘The old man laughed a coarse, hard laugh, 
and shouted after her, 

“ Ah wad ha’ helped tha doon my sen if 
thoo’d stayed a minnit lnnger, thoo braszen- 
fedced nowt. Thoo hesn’t seen t’ end o’ this 
day's wark, thoo schemin’, mischief-makkin’ 


"Hush, father,” said Phil, stepping for- 
ward, speaking entreatingly. “ She has had 
‘rouble enoagh forone day. But come home 
with me. T’ll tell, you about it.” 

Af the boy had had more tact his desire to 
soothe the old man would have been less ob- 


qi near: lagar’s 
on her straw-hat, on her blue-and-white vious. 


cotton gown, Philwasclose toher; but the 
Squire never saw him, never thonght of him ; 

he thought of nothing in the fury of his blind, 
resistless passion. His pistol wasin his hand, 
his hand was raised, and the sound of the shot 
that he fired went ringing through the Grif 
before any power of reflection came to him, 

The dog-cart was drawn up suddenly in 
the middle of the bridge. 

“ Flags, darling, are you hurt?” Phil asked 
in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

No," the girl said quietly. “There was 
a wind pasted over my neck; that’s all.” 

Phil gave her the reins as he leapt out; 
then he stood face to face with his father. 
‘The old moan was calmer than he had been. 
He was the first to speak. 

“ Ah’ve misced my aim, then?” 

“So it seems,” said the boy, looking into 
his father's face, seeing there the signs of his 
mood-—of the day's degradation. He knew 
himself to be the cause of it; he had leamt 
that before leaving the town. He would try 
to atone, if atonement could be made. His 
Jove and tenderness for Hagar had exalted 
his power of being loving and tender to all 


The Squire took the reins into his own 
hand, and also the whip, holding the latter 
somewhat menacingly. 

“Thoo thinks Ah's drunk, my lad, dis 
tha?” he asked with considerable scorn. 
“t's a mistak’, and it’s nut t’ fost thoo’s 
meade ti-daiiy. Hes tha forgotten what Ah 
said last neeght? Didn't Ah wam tha? 
Did tha iver know ma breik my word?” 

“Don't let ug stand quasrelling here,” said 
Phil, still speaking quietly. “If Iam to go 
home with you, let us go, I will hear all you 
have to say there.” 

“Thoo sall hear what I hev to saiy here 
fost, T’ rest'll depend. Thoo sall sweir on 
thy bended knees ‘at thoo’s spokken thy last 
wo'd te that lass, or else thoo sall hear me 
swear ’at thoo's stepped for t’ last tahme ower 

mah dedrstan,”* 


=~ I cannot do what you ask, father.” 

‘That was all the reply Phil made. There 
was a peculiar gentleness in his tone, an 
affectionate regretfulness, as if he would have 
been obedient had obedience been possible 
tohim. The word, the tone came back upon 

© Deocrtoms, threshold, 
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his father afterwards. Now the Squire only 
heard the refusal. He did not wait for more ; 
he swore his oath, solemnly, circumstantially ; 
then he turned his horse’s head and went 
homeward. 

Phil stood by the parapet of the bri 
awhile, watching the receding lights and 
dark He was con and sorry, 
Dut that was all, His father ites 334 he 
had expected that he would be, had 
known all along that sooner or later he would 
have a battle to fight, and now he was in the 
thick of it, He only hoped for Hagar’s sake 
that the thing would not get noised abroad, 
It was for her sake that he had so striven to 
contro! himself; for her sake he would make 
yet another effort. He would wait an hour 
‘or two; it was hardly yet nine o'clock. By 
ten or eleven his father would have recovered 
his temper and his senses. No fear for the 
future 
ling-thatched cottage. 


CHAPTER 1X,—NO ANSWER, 


Aaron Ruppeck was hardly so glad as 
usual to see the Squire's son. ‘The 
was not angry, but he was in a state of in- 
tense nervous imtability. His brown eyes 
glittered excitedly ; a dask red spot burned 
oneither cheek ; his voice was broken, almost 
tearful. 

“Ah’ve knoan all t' doiy summat was 
goin’ te ‘appen,” he said. “Ah've been all 
of a trimmle iver sen Ah gat up. Nut ‘at 
Ah's cunt holon Al's ae anu 
‘at _bairn’s life's spared; but Ah’s despert 
raffed i’ my mahnd. Jenny com heame all 
of a Iather medst of an hoor afoore Hagar 

But Ah’s tellm’ ya t’ road ya 
knaw; ya knaw mair nor me. Ah heard 
that shot fired, and Ah can guess whea fired 
it, Mebbe ‘twas nobbut dein to frighten 
ya; but Ah deant like sike gangin’s on, 
‘There'll ha’ te be an end on’t, 
Ah doobted it wad come te this,’ 

“Where is Hagar?” asked Philip, He 
had seated himself in an old wooden rocking- 
chair by the cottage fire; a tallow 
smoked and flickered on the table, lighting 
up the cheap coloured prints on the walls, 
the gaudy glass and china ornaments on the 
mantel-shelf, Hagar should have a different 
home to care for, and be proud of, one of 
these days. 

In answer to his question the old man 
told him that the girl was milking. 

“But doan't you go tiv her,” he added. 
“She's all of & flutter, poor baim. Leave 
her aloiin, an' dednt be botherin’ efther her 





eset him as he turned toward the i 
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nea mair. Sike foalke as you thinks o’ nowt 
but their oan amusement.” 

Phil could not answer as he would have 
but for that oath of his father’s. What if he 
were homeless and penniless! 

He was not quile penniless yet; and the 
fact helped him in his reply: 

“You mustn't think that I come here for 
the sake of amusement,” he said in rather 
a stately fashion. “ Hagar will be my wife, 
if ever I have a wife at all. It won't bea 
bad arrangement for you. I shall take care 
that you want for nothing. I came in to- 
night partly to insist on paying for the cart 
and the things that were in it, I shall take 
no refusal. The thing wouldn't have hap- 
pened if Hagar had come home at her usual 
time, and it was my fault that she was late 
»«.+ Here, take this, and don't say any- 
thing to her about it. She wouldn't like 
it 


‘The old man's hand closed quickly and 
greedily over the money, and from that mo- 
ment his tone toward Phil changed com- 
pletely; there was a new deference in it, a 


jd man new and uncharacteristic display of obse- 


quiousness that Phil might have found a little 
sickening if Hagar had not been there, 
Hagar did not do so much to make the 
hour pleasant as she might have done, She 
came in with her milk-pail, looking in some 
strange way older, more womanly, than Phil 
had ever seen her look before. She did 
not shun his glance, as she had often 
done; her eyes met his steadfastly more 
than once as she moved Tigorously about, 
setting up her milk in the wide yellow pans, 
and laying the cloth for supper. She was 
hoping that he might take the appearance ot 
the egg-and-bacon pie as a sign of dismissal ; 
but ber grandfather asked him to stay with o 
warroth that surprised her, and Phil did not 
take much pressing. They all three sat 


Phil, down, old Aaron taking upon himself the 


burden of conversation with a5 much willing- 
nessesease, Hagar was puzzled; he seemed 
to treat the buming of the cart aa stroke of 
good fortune rather than otherwise, He 
should not buy another, he said; he would 
sell the donkey, and arrange with old Zecky 
Scarth from the Wyke to take the things to 
market; and Hagar could go with him when 
it was necessary to do eo, He had dis- 
covered all at once that going to market with 
2 donkey-cart was not a scemly proceeding 
for a young girl like Hagar. 

“But dein’t seby emt neibody aboot 
it yit, Hagar, nut we ‘ve seen 
mye "Thoo cas keep secrets, Ah find, 
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he added, with a laugh and a knowing little 
nod intended only for Philip. 

They wate not mindful on the Land was 
passing. Hagar put away the supper things, 
wound up the clock, set her grandfather's 
candle ready, Then she waited awhile, 
standing near the door with her round, 
arms lightly folded, as if she had nothi 
more to do but to draw the bolts, and would 
be glad to do that as soon as possible. She 

bad made no ado about the blistered hand 
thet was paining her so sorely, 

Hagar, you're wanting to turn me out,” 
Phil said, as the clock gave a great jerk in 
token that it was intending to strike cleven. 
But it's not so late as that, you know,” he 
added, looking at his watch, “ Why, you're 
half an hour before railway-time 1” 

“T's an hour and a half after grandfather's 
bed-time," the girl said significantly. 

“Well, that és a broad hint,” he said, rising 
and shaking hands with old Aaron, to whom 
he apologised for the length of his stay. 

‘The old man chuckled. “It'll not be t’ 
fast time you'll be singing that song, ah 
reckon, Maister Phil.” 

“No, I hope not,” replied the boy; add- 
ing courteously, “But don’t let me be a 
nuisance to you; send me off when you've 
ue en i ‘of me. Perhaps if you don’t 

wil 

he latter part of this speech was uttered 
with a shy gtance and 2 smile at the girl who 
stood with the open door in her hand. She 
gave no smile in response. Her beautiful 
mouth was firmly set; her blue-grey eyes 
seemed deeper and brighter for the serious- 
ness that was in them. . 

She went outside with Phil without being 
asked, partially closing the door after her, 
and accompanying him to the little gate. 
Ile was not unprepared for the thing she 
had to say. 

“Philip,” she began, and the awkwardness 
of effort was in botk tone and phrase, 
“ Philip, I want to tell you ‘at you mustn't 
come down here no more. 1've been thinkin’ 
about it iver since I left t’ town—afore t' row 
wi’ your father. I'm iver so sorry ‘at I let 
you bring me home, Don't vex him no 
more. What's ¢' use o° vexin’ him so for 

_ nothing ?” ‘ 

“What do you mean by vexing him for 
nothing? I'm sorry he’s displeased ; but 50 
far from its being for nothing, it's for every- 
thing, everything I care for, everything that 
this world has or will have for me... . 
Hagar, I too have been thinking; I have 
discovered that you don’t yet know what 
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love means; that you don’t know it from 
liking, or fancy, or any other weak thing, . . « 
I shall have to teach you, darling,” he said, 
taking her hand tenderly in his, attempting to 
draw her nearer to him. 

But Hagar evaded the attempt, and with- 
drew her hand. She had little ‘more than 
instinct to guide ber, but her instinct was 

womanly, and pure, and true. - 

“You must take me at my word,” she said, 
spcaking even more decidedly than before. “2 
spoke plain anuf the other night, an’ I'm 
speaking plain anuff now, I ean’t care for 
you—not that way; an’ I don’t want you to 
care for me, , . . Let us be friends as we 
were before. Your father wouldn't be vexed 
wi’ that, an’ it wouldn’t—it wouldn't make 
me so miserable as all this does.” 

“You wouldn't be miserable if you loved 
me, Hagar; and you ewid/ love me-—it is im 
possible that you shouldn't when I have such 
love for you. You will care nothing then 
what others may think or say, ., . J shal 
not take you at your word to-night—not at 
that word.” 

“TI can say nothing else—neither to-night, 
nor no other night,” the girl said with all the 
emphasis she could put into her tone. 

“Don't say that, Hagar, or wait before 
you wy, it i ote me —— aa a 

> Pleading more despondin, iy 
before. “I can wait; I will wait, f have 
tried to make you love mc—I will go on 
trying, You will let me do that?” 

wv t's just what I don’t want you to do,” 
she replied, with no more relenting in her 
voice than came from sympathy with evident 
sadness, 





‘There was 2 few minutes’ pause ; neither 
could see the face of the other. The beck 
was leaping and rippling by; the wavea 
were coming up over the sands, rolling, mur- 
muring, breaking, falling back with’ faint 
plashes ; far out over the sea there was the 
Tight of a passing ship, 

Phil turned aside, and leaned on the little 
gate. Was it possible after all that Hagar 
could have any real, any deep feeling for the 
man who was so much older, so much 
poorer, who was so far inferior to himself? 
‘The more he looked at this idea the more 
incredible it seemed. Yet he could not 
bring himself to mention Fane's name to 
Hagar again. There was an under-thought 
in his mind that the less she saw of the 
schoolmaster, the less she heard of him, the 
better. The remembrance of Fane's avowal 
on the previous evening, of his own crooked 
reply to a straight and simple.question, smote 
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saa 
arply 
as he stood 
there, but 
the thing was 
done, and shamed 
through all his na 
ture as he was, he 
yet could not be 

sad to wish it undone 
“ll is far m love and war,” he said, 
quoting to himself an aphonsm that has 
helped many a man before him to cover his 
falsehood from his own sight 

“T didn’t think you could have been so 
hard, so cruel, Hagar,” he said presently. 

Hagar was puned, but she would not 
show it. 

“Tt would ha’ been a good deal cruciler if 
Td made you believe ‘at I cared for you 
when I didn't,’ she said, m tones more sooth 
ing than the words were 

“TE don’t know about that,” Phil rephed 
¥ think I would just as soon you did make- 









‘The strong man waa stricken down xs br srvagth ® 


Deheve a little as treat me m this way 

Anyhow, you might try it” 

“No, I couldnt even try it, an’I cant 
stand here no longei,” she said, moving anav 
as she spohe Was she going to part from 
hum without shiking hands, without even 
saying “Good night”? Pink rused hunself, 
and his eyes followed her into the darkness 
with as much surpnse as prin 

‘There was a silence, a scparation of about 
a minute, then Hagu came back, holding 
out her hand, speaking as tenderly as she 
dared to speak. 

* Good night, Philip,” she sud, “ an’ don’t 
be veaed mi’ me I cant bear to anger 
nobody, it huts me worse nor it hurts 
them . Say ‘good mght!’” 

But Phikp never spoke any word He 
took the hand held out to him, clasped it 
with a warm, strong clasp, and then raised it~ 
to his kps. Dd Hagar rmagine that a hot 
tear had fallen upon it? Was it in fancy 
that she heard 1 sob mingling with the stir of 
the autumn leaves? 

Te was newly odnight Haga: went in- 
doois slowly and sadly, Phil went up the 
Gnf more slowly and sally sull, He hardly 
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cared what might happen to him now. 
Hogar’s words, ber tones, her manner came 
to him more clearly than when she had con- 
fused his senses by the spell of her presence; 
there was honesty in them, there was truth, 
there were gleams of womanly tendemess, 
but there was no love. He would not 
acknowledge, even in thought, that he hed no 
hope of winning her love eventually; but 
there are emotions not reducible to thought ; 
slow sickening despairs, sudden foretastes of 
ill, longings for escape, for rest, for deep 
draughts of nepenthe. 

‘There was a light burning in the dining- 
room window at the Grange. Phil was not 
surprised, nor pleased, nor roused in any 
way. He walked listlessly up to the door, 
tried it—it was locked; he hesitated a 
moment, then raised the heavy knocker. 

It resounded through the house ; the dogs 
set up a furious barking, which a command 
from their master stayed. Phil heard his 


father’s voice—it came along the hall quite 
distinctly—“ Lie doon, Nell, will tha? . .. 
Cmsar, lie doont" Then there was utter 
ailence. 


Phil stood there one pregnant moment 
his heart within him beating slowly 
heavily with the weight of it; then he turned 
away, sullen, unsubmissive, and altogether 
careless as to consequence, He did not go 
down the Grif again; the very thought of 
doing so was a new pain to him. ere 
could he go where there would not be pain? 
‘Hagar’s voice came to him with the sough of 
the firs as he went through the copse; her 
clear, sweet laugh swept by him in the wind 
that was on the hill-top; her face was before 
him in the darkness of the moor, pitying, 
tender, as he had felt it must be when she 
uttered that last word, “Say good night, 
Philip. ., . Don’t be vexed with me,” 

Did the Squire hear any sound in the 
rising breeze? Phil had not been gone from 
the Grange more than a few minutes when 
his father came to the door, unlocked it, and 
stood there looking out into the silent night. 
Where had the lad gone? Squire Kemp- 
tho’s heart softened in spite of himself, 

% Philip!" he said sharply, 

‘But no answer came. 

‘There was a little peuse, « little sinking of 
spirit; then the same voice said in softer 
tone— 

“Phil... . come, my lad!” 

And again no answer came. 

‘There was another silence, longer, more 
painful, more deeply touched with repentance; 
then the old man went out to the gate, and 
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gave a long, low whistle shat was like the 
cooing of a cushat, 
But still there was no answer. 


CHAPTER X,—“OH, THE LITTLE MORE AND 
HOW MUCH IT 13{” 

Berore the end of the following weck it 
was known throughout the length and breadth 
ofthe district that Squire Kempthorn’s son 
was missing. Other things were known too, 
other eyes than the Squire's had watched Phil 
and Hagar as they went up and down the 
market and the quay, and now other tongues 
were busy whispering, hinting. chuckling, 
grinning over the shame and the pain. No 
one was surprised that the end had come 
so quickly and so sadly. “What could the 
girl expect?” people asked, the selfeame 
people who would have said a week before 
that she had a right to any expectation she 
was likely to entertain. But the catastrophe 
had changed all that, Things had gone 
wrong; some one was to blame, and it only 
seemed natural to the majority that that some- 
Omri gil wap quck to feel the cha 

girl was quick to feel the change, vague 
though it might be. His love and her sorrow 
had roused her to a new susceptibility, the 
safe comfortable defence of unconscious in- 
difference had been withdrawn, and unfor- 
tunately for her she was seeing more of the 
litle world about ber than she had been in 
the habit of seeing. Her grandfather was 
ill, unable to move from his chair by tlie fire- 
side, so that Hagar had to take his place as 
toll-keeper. It was her duty, and she did it, 
but no oneguessed at what cost. Onlya few 
of the passers-by were affected to silence by 
the change they sawon the gitl’s face; fewer 
still were moved to any pity of compassion, 

On one of these October afternoons Fane 
came round fiom the Wyke. He was walk 
ing along listlessly, the sea was coming 
slowly in, murmuring monotonously as it 
came ; the white wavelets broke on the sand, 
and then went back to the great green waters 
that stretched away as far as the eye could 
see. ae bal. sreot ae pons soothing, 
softening, + e Tittle white cot- 
tage, with its brown overhanging thatch, 
looked very, penceful between the sloping 
hil, the dropping ripple of the 
seemed far aon, Thee — some bok 
chucking about the bit green roggs 
common by the roadside, Suddenly a 
door opened in the black paling; a dark- 
‘blue figure came out and began scatteri 
com from a white apron. Was this Hagar 
Tt was only the other day that Fane had seen 
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her, but he had only passed her in the street. 
He had not noted the strange change in her, 
the sadness, the womanliness that seemed to 
have come over her, 
since, Fane knew all that had happened, it 
was because of what he knew that he was 
here, His own sorrow had been put aside, 
‘or so the man honestlythought; bat he could 
not put away another's sorrow $0 easily ; he 
had never tried to do this. Hagar’s trouble, 
her Joneliness, her utter uncomfortedness had 
haunted him and weighed upon his heart all 
the week, Perhaps he could not do much, 
‘or say much ; the remnant of chivalrous feel- 
ing that lingers in these modern days must 
often find its field of action both narrow 
and prosaic, bat we are bound to believe that 
such a remnant does still exist, in spite of 
aad evidence as to its rarity. Fane would 
probably have been puzzled to account for 
the yearning that beset him, but he made no 
effort to account for it, Hagar was not his; 
he had no hope now that she ever could be 
his, and his life seemed straitened and 
maimed in consequence. But his pain had 
thrown down no root of bitterness, rather 
had it risen, sublimated to a chivalrous, un- 
selfish tenderness, 

‘He was not prepared for the emotion that 
swept over him like a strong tide at the sight 
of Hagar, We had to fight with himself, 
feelings that were stronger than himself. He 
lingered in the road 2 little, the hot colour 
died down from his face, leaving a troubled 
look about his eyes. Then he went forward, 
and Hagar, scattering the last handful of corn, 
tumed and taw him suddenly. Her face 
lighted up, appaiently as much with gladness 
a8 surprise, but it was only for a moment. 
She remembered; the gleam went out. 
Doubtless the master was coming to talk to 
her about the wrong she had done, the misery 
she had caused. 

Fane had meant to find his way gradually 
to utterance of the desire that was in him, 
but no tion was possible. He stood 
looking silently out over the darkening sea, 
watching a pair of grey gulls that were fap- 
ping heavily over the edge of the cliff, Then 
he looked at Hagar and saw that her blue- 

face wih 





lexing than his own thoughts bad tees. 

tt had the effect of a cry upon him. How 

could he make answer? How could he over- 

atep that formidable barrier that rises between. 

and soul when each is unknown, or half- 

known, and yet wholly, tormentingly precious: 
to the other ? 


Pérhaps it had come sad 


eyes were fixed on & Witt since 
Hi hepeless, bewildering look that wasarorp 
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It was done unskilfully at last. Fane 
moved a little, laid his hand on the garden 
paling, and raised his eyes once more to the 
beautifal face before him. 

“T wanted to say something,” be said 
hurriedly. “You are introuble, Hagar . , 
I know what has happened about—about 
Philip Kempthom. ... Can I help you in 
any way? Could I take any message to 
him? or—or would you like me to sec his 
father, to try to make peace between 
them?” 

Fane stopped. He mightshave said more, 
but the burning blushes on Hagar’s face 
seemed born of pain or perplexity, rather 
than ofmere girlish coynessorshamefacedness. 
She did not speak, though once her lips 
moved, and she clasped her hands together 
as if she would quiet a little the tremulous 
agitation that she could neither control nor 

le. 

One sentence, if she could have formed it, 
would have put an end for ever to the pain 
of unsatisfied affection that these two people 
were enduring, One little question asked, 
one brief of repudiation, and this time 
of passionate hopelessness would have 
touched its utmost limit But it might not 
be. The desire to speak was there in its 
fullest intensity, and the strength and the 
opportunity: but not the skill. 

‘ane waited for an answer of some kind: 
he could not understand the timid a] ating 
Jook, the lexity that drew Hagar’s bi 
Pink forehead into lines, Perhaps he had 
erred ; it was possible that his interference 
might only be a new trouble to her, 

“If you know about it,” she cried at last, 
looking away as if she were making a con- 
fession, and speaking with a new refinement 
of accent that Fane attributed to her inter 
course with the Squire's son. “Ifyou know 
all that’s heppened, then I suppose you know 
that he’s gone to sea.” 

“Who? Philip Kempthom?” Fane asked 
in some surprise. A slanting ray of relief 
shot athwart his horizon. Was it possible 
that Hagar was not fully informed as to 
Philip's movements? A moment later the 
light died out, The boy might have sailed 
yesterday, ‘ 

“When did you hear from him? When 
did you get to know that he had gone to sea?” 
he asked rather breathlessly. 

“1 haven't heard from him at all," Hagar 
said, putting all the meaning into the words 
theywouldhold, “‘Butsome one told me more 
than a week since that they had seen him on 
board a brig.” 
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There was another pause, purged fike the 
last with possibilities of widely different re- 
sults, Had Hagar been a little too emphatic? 
Was Fane somewhat over-blinded by his own 
hopelessness and selfdistrust ? Excuse him 
if it was so. So little had come into 
his life that he might well be pardoned for 
being slow to perceive the nearness of the 
sublimest earthly of all, His ideas 
never entered the right track simply because 
that track seemed altogether too fair and 
felicitous for a man who had so lately bent 
his soul to life-long negation. 

The result of his thought was that Hagar 
and Philip must have quarrelled. This made 
other matters plainer than they had been. 
In spite of what was known of the Squire’s 
quarrel with his son there was still something 
mysterious in the lad’s conduct; it was 
accounted for now, at least to Fane’s mind, 

“Philip may have beea seen on board a 
ship,” he said, speaking more slowly and 
decisively than before, “but there is nothing 
convincing about that, He has not gone to 
sea, Reuben Featherstone was over at Hela- 
beck only two days ago, and he saw some 
of the men that Philip is working with, He 
is geting jet from the cliff at Helabeck 

It’ 
‘Getting jet?” Hagar said, in 


of he 
Then her colour deepened a little, her 
8 drooped, but she made no other reply. 
¢ stood there a very picture of suffering 
tance. 

“What is to be done?” 
pleadingly. “Surely something can be 
tried! Let me help you to make matters 
amoother.” 

And again lifted those wide sad 
eyes of hers to Fane's face; again he saw 
that they were charged with 2 look that was 
more wist{al, more despairing, more bescech- 
ing than before, He started visibly, as he 
might have done if she had moved nearer to 
him, and had spoken actual but incredible 
words. No bewilderment save that of the 
sudden light of revelation was possible to 
him now, It was as if she had said plainly, 
“TI care nothing for Philip Kempthorn ; can 
you not, will you not see that in all the 
world I care only for you?” This was in 
her soul, and on her face, and she knew it, 
‘but she had not yet arrived at utter self- 


abandonment, When she saw by the sudden | 


change on Fane's face that he understood, 
that he seemed startled by what he under- 
stood, she burat into tears Passionate tears 
of humiliating selfreproach, and before he 
eould utter one word of soothing or pleading 


Fane asked by-and-by 
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she was gone. She had fled indoors, leaving 
him there without the gate, wondering, agh 
tated, moved utterly beyond himself by the 
unexpected burst of light and joy thet had 
all at once come into his life, It was diff 
cult to him to collect his thoughts sufficiently 
to enable him to decide what he had better 
do. It was enough for him to stand there 
in the aoft twilight, feeling that he had entered 
within the gate of a very Paradise of hope 
and happiness and warm human love. The 
idea of moving from the spot where he stood 
was painful and seemed to hold the possibility 
of nsk. In another mood, or under other 
circumstances, 's tears would have 
touched him to a pity akin to distress; but 
he did not distress himself now, had 
not seemed to him as tears of sorrow, but as 
natural, almost inevitable tears of emotion 
and womanly susceptibility. 

He hesitated to enter the cottage, to be 
compelled at that moment to reduce to the 
comprehension of old Aaron Rudbeck all 
this solemn burden of new and exquisite ten- 
derness which was ei | yet comprehended 
by himself; he hesitated still more to tum 
‘away wit one word to satisfy his heart, 
to ee on his ear, to make music that he 

live his life to until its full measure 
and should be infused into his own 
soul. Fortunately for him he was saved 
from further indecision, The stillness was 
broken by the clatter of 2 horse's hoofs, a 
dark figure came riding down the hill: and 
the doctor ¢ up to the gate, 
“Ts the old man so ill?” Fane asked; and 
the reply was not assuring. 





CHAPTER XI.—A NIGHT WATCH BY THE SEA. 

Larter that same evening two men were 
walking up the high road that led fiom Port 
St. Hilda to Skerne Dun. ‘They were not 
navvies, though they wore earth-stained fustian 
trousers, and heavy-nailed boots; nor sea- 
faring men, though they had jackets of dark 
blue pilot-cloth. ‘They went on silently for 
the most part, perhaps they were tired or 
sad. Once they asked the way to Skeldar 
Grange ; and they seemed surprised to find 
that they bad still so far to go. 

‘Tt must have been seven o'clock by the 
time they reach the Squire’s wide fold-yard, 
Kris, the grim old sheep dog, began barking 
furiously ; & man with a lantern came slouch- 
ing heavily over the stones; preseatly the 
Squire ‘himself came out, Anything that 
promised a Httle distraction was welcome to 
him now, 

“Noo, my lads, what's yer wills?” be 
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asked, putting his hands into the pockets of 
his corduroy knee-breeches, throwing his 
bead back, and assuming an attitude of 
complacent atiention. 

The younger of the wo men, a blond-haired 
her of three~and-twenty, stepped forward a 
little. 
‘Are you Squire Kempthom?” he asked 
with a gravity of tone that seemed to intro- 
duce a new element into the atmosphere, 


“Vis, Li" said the Squire curtly. “ Hes yonder. 


onybody owt agein't?" 

Uo) I don't know 'at they hey,” said the 
young man, still speaking quite gravely. 

‘The heavy man with the lantern’ had 
slouched away; but a creacent moon was 
rising over the corn-pikes and granarics, 
throwing pale gleams of light along the 
yard, glittering on the Squire’s brass buttons, 
and making visible the subdued inquiry that 
was in his eyes. 

‘There was a slight pause, during which the 
Squire adjusted a somewhat Eakistvlooking 
grey cloth cap thathe wore, The fait-hais 
young man moved uncasily, and tumed so 
that only his shoulders and profile were 
offered to the Squire’s observation. 

Better come to the point,” said the shorter 
and darker man. 

“Yis; if you've any business wi’ me. Ab 

sad like to be knawin’ what it is,” said the 
Squire, with just 2 touch of the irritability 
that belongs to emotive dread. 
__ "All right 1” said the younger man, turn- 
ing again )so as to face his interlocutors, 
“Tm sory it happens not to be pleasant 
‘business, . . . It concerns a son o' yours.” 

“Then it’s no concern o’ mine,” said 
Squire Kempthorn emphatically. 

“Well, that’s just as you take it... We 
reckoned there’d been some sort o’ quarrel, 
but...” 

“There's no but in the case, He's gone, 
an’ Ah wadn’t gan te t’ end o' t' lane to feteh 
him back.” 

‘There was another pause. It was broken 
by the young man who had undertaken to 
“break the news,” 

“T doubt you've spoken a truer word nor 
you meanto’ doin’,” he said with an intentness 
of meaning that did not escape the Squire. 

“ Lots o' folks dis that,” was the studiously 
wide reply. 

“Vis, they do,” said the young man, “ an’ 
mebbe they don't like to think on it after.” 

“ Better speak out plain,” said the elder 
magn encouragingly. 

“ That's just what Iwas goin’ todo. The 
Squire said his son had gone, well, so he hes, 


ou 


a longer journa than the Squire thinks on. 
An’ as for fetchin’ him back, well, that would 
be kind o° waste labour.” 

Detter tell the Squire how it happened,” 
said the encouraging voice, speaking with a 
shade more freedom than before, 

“ There isn’t much to tell,” said the young 
man, who was beginning to suffer from a 
sense of wasted sympathy, “You knew he 
was getting jet, dessing* in Helabeck Bight 
eae + §Therewasfour onus... .” 

Here the young man’s narrative power 
failed him suddenly. His voice indicated an 
unusual tendency to lowness of spirits. 

“You were going to aay that there was four 
on us, now there's three,” said the elder man, 
feeling imperatively called upon to say what- 
ever remained to be said. There was four 
on us up to five o'clock this afternoon, It 
was gettin’ dusk-like then, an’ we knocked 
off; and when we'd comed a bit o' way on t’ 
ledge o rock where t’ hole is at we're workin’, 
Kempthora said all of sudden ‘at he'd left 
his watch. I’d seen her laid on some dry 
weed up in t’ shale, So he went back, an’ 
we sauntered a bit for him, an’ all at once we 
heerd a heavy thud, an’ then we shouted, but 
he never answered. So we ail three tumed 
back together, an’ we saw what had kept him 
silent He was lyin, there, just at t’ mouth 
o’t hole, wiv a matter o’ two ton o’ rock 
upon him, There weren't no chance on him 
speaking, you see. It had struck me once 
afore as a likely bit to gi way, but Ah didn’t 
think it would ha comed yet, ... He was 
lyin’ there quite still, just as if he was asleep. 
. «+ T’ rock bad fallen upon his body; it 
had niver touched his head, an’ he was beau- 
tiful to look at, finer like nor he was when he 
was livin’. We stayed a bit, but we couldn't do 
nothin’, an it was gettin’ dark. . . . There'll 
ha’ to be a strong force on i’ t’ mornin’; our 
gaffer 'll see to that... . You mighto’t think 
now, but he was a good deal eut up, was 


The litde man tumed his eye upon the 
Squire with a glance that was pehape rather 
inquisitive than reproachful, but there was 
nothing to be ascertained, Gideon Kemp 
thorn stood leaning against the door-post, 
with his hands in his pockets, his eyes look- 
ing out into the still shadow that was over 
the lower part of the yard. 

“Can we take auy message, or do any- 
thing for you in the town, Squire?” asked the 
elder man presently. 
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“No,” said Squire 
hia eyes from the dark 


= 


“Well then we'll say good night,” said the end of 


little man, turning away slowly, as if disap 


inted in something. fe Younger man 
Entlowea him. Bs dove jind as far 
- he ey we aig histailin demonstration 


juire stood there by the kit- 
sie ee and for more than an hour he 
never raised his eyes from that dark unbroken 
aor that was creeping over his home- 
5 

When he moved he went straight on, not 
turning to the right nor to the left. He was 
like a man walking in his sleep. His should- 
ers were bent forward, his head drooped, his 
hands were clasped one within the other, 
He went up the hillside, over his own broad 
fields where the moonlight lay so peacefully, 
silvering the ridges of the lands and the 
yellowing hedgerows, streaming through the 
wells nigh leafless trees, But the Squire saw 
none of these things: he was looking into the 
far distance, away beyond the wide expanse 
of pasture lands and farmsteads, beyond the 

town over which stood a faint line of mist 
that was half smoke, halfhaze from the river, 
beyond the old church on the hill, and the 
full churchyard ; beyond the ancient abbey 
that stood alone and solemn on the upland 
Plain, All these things were between him 
and the rugged cliff-top line that stood out 
in bold selicf against the moonlit sea; but 
Squire Kempthorn saw none of them, his 
eyes were fixed on that stern dark line, and 
though the distance measured five long miles, 
he never stopped nor faltered till he stood 
on the top of the cliff somewhat more than a 
mile to the south of Port St, Hilda. 

On the top of a wild, houseless, treeless 
cliff, well-nigh four hundred feet above the 
devel & datk love gue close {5 Ge etge 

it, a dari against ¢ wily 
darkening sea and sky ; a silent stirless figure, had 
not rending his clothes for the Joseph who 
was dead, not putting sackcloth on his loins, 
not refusing to be comforted, for he had 
neither sons nor daughters to rise up to 
comfort him, 

Time passed on, still he stood silently 
sed i a were folded, his grey hair 
stirred in the night wind that came moaning 

peecenrgs t from the north. The moon 

lowly over the moorland behind 

pie leaving a lurid and troubled light in the 

heavens where it went down, the few faint 

stars quivered treniulously, the heavy black 

dhoude habg lower and yet lower over land, 
and sea, 


Only a few bours before Gideon Kem 
thor had said that he would not go to 
the lane to bring back this boy of his, 
and he had thought that he meant it. Now 
it would have been a relief to him to know 
that he should no more go back himself, that 
her lie down where he was and pass 

silent land whither the boy bad gone, 
and foe whence they shosld nes er ofthem 
Hi But there wes no shadow of death 
eyelids, nor was bis face marred with 
weeping. He made no cry, for it seemed to 
him that no cry of his could have any place, 
or < hearing, or any answer. 
he stood there in the deepening night, 
es fixed on the dark wild waters 
that gave back no response nor si 

Once memory came to him, ho! ing in her 
lap a dark-haired laughing child of thrce 
summers, a perfect child with loving eyes, 
with curved crimson lips, with round dim 
ling arms that seemed to’have been made for 
‘no other purpose save that of windir lovingly 
round hia father’s rugged neck. e 
could feel them there, the soft touch of ti them, 
the tender thrill they woke. Yet he stood 
Sm aa bore it, uttering no cry not nor groan 

trong pa pal that was upon him, 

He lived post, and again for the 
last time be wi was ere to look into that 
future that was not to be; afuture wherein he 
saw and felt himself growing sides more help- 
less, yet watching the days pass by without 
pain or regret, for had he not had his day? 
and was it not time that this son who had 
come to man’s estate should begin to have 
his dayalso? All thenoontime of the Squire's 
life had been passed in a solitude that was 
not congenial to him, but at eventide there 
should be light and joy, He would hold his 
son's son on his knee, he would feel baby 
arms on his neck again, and baby lips on his 
rae His old age should be as his youth 

been, softened and sweetened by a 
woman's tendemess, gladdened and cheered 
by children’s mirth and winsomeness, All 
these things passed through his mind with 
detail and circumstance. He lingered over 
them of set purpose. While he was dream- 
ing the dark reality was compelled to relax 
its grasp a Little. ‘The visions were as wine 
to him, and the waking moment was the 
Diteer dregs. 

‘twas long past midnight when that waking 
moment came, when he realised to the full 
the fact that he had been stripped of hia life’s 
glory, that the crown of his pride had been 
taken from his head, that the hope of his 
} heart, his first-born and his last-born, had been. 


wrth bis eyes 
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temoved like a tree whose branch was not 
yet gteen, Itwasa terrible moment The 
strong man was stricken down in his strength, 
‘He koelt there on the ground, wrestling not 
with any man or angel, but with his own 
anguish, and be knew well that he might not 
vail, 

aes he knelt, and so he wrestled, till the 
‘breaking of the day in the eastern sky. The 
darkness and roughness of the sea 

visible, the pitiless rain began to the 
wind went round to the east and came 


a Kempthorn felt 
keenly, but it went through him more for the 
boy who lay in the ro¢ks below then for him- 
well, 


He had been kneeling by the edge of the 
cliff, waiting for the ascending day for an 
hour or more before he saw the thing he 
wanted to sec—the dead white face that was 
upturned to the cruel rains, the dark boyish 
ren Were wet with the drops of the 

it. .. . He saw it at last, lyng im 
distance below him, wan, 61 inv like ahrouded 
in the pale misty light of the dawn... 
Then he drew back, and for a time he saw 
no more, 


It was only a short time, The terrible 
silence was broken by the sound of footsteps 
and subdued voices. The old man fied, 
hardly knowing whither he went in that first 
moment, Phil’s mates, who had come on 
their sad errand, found no trace of 
watcher. They had been speaking of the 
Squire’s indifference and hardness of heart as 
they came, and they learnt nothing that could 
modify their opinion. Gideon Kempthorn 
was already to them and theirs as a type of 
monstrous insensbility, and if he had known 
of it he would hardly have wished that it 
should bi otherwise. He had nothing left 
but his sorrow, and surely he might keep 
that to himself. Sympathy and pity would 
have been worse to him than scorn. All 
that he desired on that first day and on the 
days that followed was that he might be left 
alone, and he took pains to secure what he 
desired. There was dole in Astolat far and 
wide, but he knew not of it. Fathers who 
sorrowful ply when they beard of is stange 

pity when they heard of his strange 
sad death, and mothers wept when they 
thought of him lying alone on the 
the night when the storm came down, but of 
ail this Squire Kempthorn heard nothing. 
He sat apart by night, and he walked apart 
‘by day, and if his lips framed any word 
‘Was an assurance to his own soul that 


6s 
clods of the valley would be sweet to 
him. 


RPILOGUE, 
fe & real winter's day down at the 
of Shawn Grif; a day to stir the 
with the sense of change that some 
@yent produces. All the morning 
had come flying in white clouds 
across the hills from east to west, lying 
lightly on the brown leafless trees, lending to 

separate bough and twig a new and 
striking effect of ip own; lying crisp and 
untrodden upon the bridge and the roads; 
Jying gently upon the tin bladea of grass 
bowol 1 


f 
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ivered and struggled tuntil at last they 
ed their heads in sad submission, As 
the moming wore on to noon, the thick 
white flakes began to fall faster and more 
wildly, shutting oyt the tall cliff, the laden 
indigo sky, the dark, stormy-looking sea. 
There was nothing to be seen save the snow. 
Tt was lying heavily against the stems of the 
wind-dhiven trees In hedgerow ; heavily 
upon the thatched roof of the cottage, heavily 
upon the sheds and the gates, upon the rail- 
‘ings and the old boat; heavily upon Hagar’s 
heart too, for she was intending to leave the 
Grif that night. It was not ber home now, 
nor her grandfather’s, for the ol mau lad 
been taken to 2 home that was narrower and 
more 
She was standing by the window, pale with 


any yesterday's tears; pale with last night's want 


of slevp; paler too for the black dress and 
white muslin collar that she wore, There 
was an aur of desolation about the girl; and 
the little cottage looked desolate too, The 
prints and ornaments hau been taken down ; 
Hagar's boxes stood nearly ready for removal. 
It was one of those sad last days that are 
smongst the saddest passages of human 


Not much more than a week har elapsed 
since that afternoon when she had betrayed 
herself to her sore distress. She had not 


seen Fane again, He had come to the door 
of the cott to ask how her grandfather 
was, bat she gent another to answer him. 


During all those dark days thee had been 
neighbours coming and going ; gossiping 
‘over the old man who was dying ; gossiping 
over the young man who was dead. 


rocks in had listened and suffered until it had seemed 


to her that she could suffer no more. They 
might whisper and hint their blame as they 
would. She could not teli them the truth. 
‘What was the truth? She hardly knew her- 
self; her remembrance of the things that had 


os 


been seemed confused by the weight of 
sorrow and loss and coming loneliness, She 
could oniy fo on from hour to hour in demb 
amaze, as older and wiser people have to do 
when the storms of life break and ‘burst 
wildly upon them, ’ 

In one sense the worst wha over now. 
Hagar was going to stay for a with 2 
cousin who was married and lived at a farm 
over the moor. Nothing waseettled beyond 
that; and perhaps the girl did not quite 
appreciate the offer that had been made and 
accepted as shesshould have done. She was 
still inexperienced enough to have the feeling 
that food and shelter were her due. 
And there was nothing attractive in the pro- 
spect before her. She was leaving all behind 
that she had ever cared for or ever could 
care for—so she said to herself that snowy 
afternoon as she stood by the windows pack- 
ing away the ailk handkerchief that she had 
once bought for her grandfather with her 
own money; and the two silver teaspoons 
that had been put aside years before, being 


too much worn for daily use. She would of 


take them with her for old sake’s sake; but 
wanting? ings of life were all 
an} 1 8] ife were 
broke me motionleen. rhe mow mi 
fall as it would: it did not matter wl 
she went or stayed, Nothing mattered, She 
did not want to die~this she said to herself 
ba an honest ingenionsness | that mig 
ave been jive to a more introspective 
mind. But 7 death was not inviting neither 
was the {ile that lay before her, seeming most 
like a long journey that she must take alone 
and in the dark, with no particular motive 
for travelling, and no particular place to 
travel to. But the end seemed a long way 
off yet, and the only definite shape it took 
was that of a grave beside her grandfather's. 
She could see that vision quite plainly: two 
graves in a hilltop churchyard, and both 
covered with the snows of some far-off 
winter, 

Suddenly, as she stood thinking, she heard 
the little gate click. Was old Scarthcoming 
patestbary term td No; X tye 

y's bent figure that passed rapi 
window, all white with the soft flakes that were 
drifting by. The window-panes were halt 
covered, but saw distinctly that it was 
the schoolmaster. Did she know quite what 
she was doing when she flew to open the 
door, and then stoed back, her face suffused 
with the quick crimson of surprise, and her 
eyes rapturously alight with the coming joy? 


od? Where was the good | 
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Coming? nay, it had come, and without 
word or sign, es the truest and best Joy ix 
apttodo. Fane threw his ovetcoat aside, 
clasped Hagar in his arms, drew ber warm 
lips to his, and the girl made no resistance, 
She had no strength left wherewith to resist, 
yo will, no desire, Had she not all the 
while, under her sad dreams, under her hope- * 
less resignations, been cherit in secret 
this great, wild, passionate hope that was all 
at ofice so perfectly fulfilled? What could 
he do but take the fulilment in her own 
sweet and quiet way? 

« 

Hata Resa aiS tate a 

. . . * . 

Christopher Fane and his wife live at the 


new school-house at Skene Dun now: a 
tiny semi-Gothic building with » new porch 
and a new garien, Yesterday as I passed 


by I stopped to look at the tall white lilies 
and the drooping tendrilled sweet-peas that 
hung over the paling ; and while I stood Taaw 
going out to the hill-top with @ troop 
tt peal aides cin ing round her, 
holding her ie at er tr 

for the nearest I knew that emt 
happy; and when I saw the face of the 
schoolmaster watching his wife from the 





er window, I knew that he was happy too. 


And so when i turned away I was happier 
for having seen them. The wide, blue sea 
looked bluer, and the herring-boats, with their 
red and yellow ochrey sails, looked more 
Picturesque, and the finnet that sang in one 
of the whia bushes by the stony wayside 
seemed to sing with quite new accent and 
emphasis, All the way home I heard the 
echo of that bird’s song, warbling, thrilling 
with its own passionately cadent tion. 

“The winter is over and gon ve fad” 
he sang, ‘The sunshine is and the 
flowers of the field are snectte glad! be 
glad! The fruit is s Hpenin eo trees, 
and the harvest is whitening for the reeper— 
be glad! be glad! be gied : 

fi winter comes , and quickly,” 
says some weary soul; and I, who know, 
acknowledge it, Yet take heart, and look 
out for the best. Human life were a poor 
thing but for its hidden sorrows, its unnoted 
martyrdoms, its unpraised self-sacrifices, 
The brighter hours, with all their richness 
and rapture, have deep roots in the sadder 
ones; they grow out of these as the alder- 
mee grows out of the depths of the valley, 
@irawing from the dark waters the strength 
‘and the beauty it yields to the summer aun. 
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